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EDITOR'S  NOTE 

The  text  of  Byron's  poetry  here  poresented  wtu  prepared  some  seren  or  eight  yeftrs  ago^ 
sad  the  notes  written,  before  the  new  seven-Tolome  edition  published  by  Mr.  Murray 
(gfaadsoD  of  the  John  Murray  who  was  Byron's  friend  and  original  publisher)  was  on 
the  market.  It  seemed  advisable,  however,  to  hold  the  manuscript  until  the  completum 
of  this  elaborate  work,  in  order  that  the  new  material  taken  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hartley 
Coleridge  from  various  MSS.  might  be  included.  Mr.  Coleridge's  text  is  based  on  the 
edition  of  1831 ;  and  where  possible  has  been  collated  with  the  original  autographs.  By 
the  present  editor  the  edition  of  1832-33  was  adopted  as  the  more  desirable  guide.  The 
words  are  with  few  exceptions  the  same  in  both  sources,  but  there  is  considerable  vari- 
ance in  the  use  of  capitals  and  italics,  the  advantage  being  in  favor  of  the  later  publica- 
tion. Byron,  it  is  known,  was  perfectly  reckless  in  these  matters,  and  the  printed  texts 
rcpiesent  the  taste  of  Murray's  advisers  rather  than  that  of  the  poet.  With  the  excep- 
tioa  of  marking  the  e  mtd  when  pronounced,  and  other  minor  alterations,  the  present 
text  conforms  in  respect  to  spelling,  capitals,  and  italics  with  that  of  1832-33.  The  usage 
ii  inconsistent,  if  not  freakish,  but  there  is  some  profit,  perhaps,  in  thus  preserving  the 
stmosphere  and  emphasis  of  the  author's  age.  The  punctuation  was  a  more  difficult 
problem.  Byron  himself  was  content  to  sprinkle  his  page  with  dashes,  and  Murray's 
printer  put  in  points  and  commas  where  he  chose.  Since  the  old  punctuation  did  not  at 
all  emanate  from  the  poet,  and  since  it  is  often  annoying,  not  to  say  misleading,  no  scruple 
has  been  felt  in  altering  it  as  far  as  was  desired.  The  task  was  difficult  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, for  the  long  sentences  and  loose  grammar  of  Byron  made  a  complete  change  to  the 
modem  system  impracticable.  The  result  is  a  somewhat  arbitrary  compromise,  but  offers 
to  the  reader,  it  is  hoped,  fewer  obstacles  than  he  will  meet  in  any  other  edition. 

After  the  completion  of  the  new  Murray  edition  the  manuscript  of  the  present  text  was 
compared  with  that  word  for  word,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  very  few  corrections 
based  on  the  MSS.  accessible  to  Mr.  Coleridg^.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  this 
collation  confirmed  the  present  editor  in  his  opinion  that  the  edition  of  1832-33  is  a  better 
guide  than  that  of  1831.  But  it  would  be  imgenerous  to  slur  over  the  obligation  to  that 
monumental  undertaking,  and  in  particular  acknowledg^nent  is  due  (and,  in  each  specific 
ease,  given)  for  the  new  material  there  for  the  first  time  printed. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  poems  two  things  were  aimed  at  —  chronology  and  conven- 
ience. An  absolute  ordering  in  accordance  with  chronology  is  practically  impossible;  it 
would  necessitate,  for  instance,  the  insertion  of  a  mass  of  stuff  between  the  two  parts  of 
Childe  Harold,  and  would  result  in  other  obvious  absurdities.  A  compromise  was  there- 
fore adopted.  The  i)0€nis  are  arranged  in  groups,  —  Childe  Harold,  Shorter  Poems, 
Satires,  Tales,  Italian  Poems,  Dramas,  Don  Juan,  —  and  these  groups  are  placed  in  gen- 
eral chronological  sequence.  In  thLs  way  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  Byron's  manner 
.'.vised  from  genre  to  genre  as  his  genius  developed.  Within  each  group  the  poems  follow 
'trictly  the  date  of  composition,  or,  when  this  is  imknown,  the  date  of  publication. 

'!Tie  notes,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  volume,  are  confined  to  such  points  as  are  necessary 
*  T  rendering  the  text  intelligible.     Byron  was  already  well  annotated,  and  large  use  has 

ill  made  of  the  traditional  matter  handed  down  from  the  editions  published  inmiediately 
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after  the  poet's  death.  The  language  of  %e8e  notes  has  been  adopted,  or  adapte< 
oot  soruide.  Some  assistance,  too,  hasr-een  derived  from  the  investigations 
Coleridge;  yet  with  all  these  helps  no  slWit  amount  of  labor  has  been  expended 
present  editor  in  the  pursuit  of  accuracy  and  serviceability.  Almost  all  of  Byroi 
notes  have  been  taken  over.  But  the  long  excursions,  which  were  appended  tc 
HarM  and  some  of  the  other  poems,  hav?  been  omitted.  These  were,  in  part,  tl 
cf  Hobhoose,  and  for  the  rest  belong  with  Byron's  prose  works  rather  than  with  hi 
'9liey  would  only  increase  the  bulk  of  the  volume  without  adding  appreciably  to  it 
In  both  the  body  of  the  book  and  the  notes,  all  matter  not  proceeding  fron 
himself  u  inclosed  in  square  brackets. 
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The  main  events  of  onr  poet's  life  are  so  well  known  that  they  may  be  rehearsed  here 
with  the  ntmoet  breyity.  Greorge  Grordon  was  bom  in  London,  January  22, 1788.  His 
mother's  family,  the  Gk>rdons,  whose  name  he  took  owing  to  the  will  of  a  maternal  ances- 
tor, was  Scottish  but  of  French  extraction.  His  father.  Captain  Byron,  belonged  to  an 
ancient  noble  family  which  came  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror.  The  poet's 
le  of  ancestry  was  always  one  of  the  strongest  traits  of  his  character,  mingled  as  it 
as  in  his  hero  Marino  Faliero,  with  sincere  republican  feelings.  The  boy  was  bom 
with  a  club  foot,  and  this  slight  deformity  had  much  to  do  with  the  waywardness  of  his 
disposition.  Captain  Byron  soon  dissipated  most  of  his  wife's  fortune  and  then  left  her  in 
liberty.  In  1790  she  removed  to  Aberdeen  with  her  child,  and  the  poet's  early  recollec- 
tions were  thus  colored  by  his  life  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  His  first  schooling  was  at 
Aberdeen,  and  later  he  was  sent  to  Harrow.  Meanwhile,  the  death  of  the  old  Lord  Byron 
at  Newstead  Abbey  gave  him  the  title,  at  the  age  of  ten,  in  default  of  nearer  heirs.  This 
filth  Lord  Byron,  whom  the  poet  succeeded,  left  him,  besides  the  title,  a  disagreeable 
funily  feud.  He  had,  under  suspicious  circumstances,  killed  his  neighbor  and  kinsman, 
Mr.  Chaworth,  in  a  duel.  The  poet  afterwards  was  to  fall  in  love  with  Chaworth's  grand- 
niece,  the  Mary  whose  name  occurs  so  often  throughout  the  poems.  The  brother  of  the 
fifth  baron  was  the  poet's  grandfather,  the  celebrated  Admiral  John  Byron,  a  bold  but 
onfortunate  seaman  whose  narrative  of  a  shipwreck  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  great 
description  in  the  second  canto  of  Don  Juan. 

From  Harrow  Byron  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  led  a  reckless  and 
defiant  life.  Like  many  a  better  man  and  worse  poet,  he  left  without  taking  a  degree. 
His  drinking  cup,  made  of  a  himian  skull,  and  his  savage  pets  were  notorious.  His  days 
were  now  passed  chiefly  at  Newstead  and  in  London.  On  coming  of  age  he  presented 
himself  at  the  House  of  Lords,  and  even  thought  of  taking  up  a  political  career.  The 
report  of  his  speeches  later  on  and  his  cleverness  as  a  pamphleteer  suggest  that,  had 
he  persisted,  he  might  have  made  his  mark  in  this  field.  But  the  spirit  of  adventure 
seized  him.  June  11,  1809,  he  left  London  with  his  friend  Hobhouse  and  for  two  years 
traveled,  passing  through  Portugal  and  Spain,  where  he  was  much  impressed  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  Peninsular  War,. and  wandering  extensively  in  Greece  and  the  Levant.  He 
returned  to  England  in  July  of  1811,  with  his  head  full  of  romantic  notions.  The  first 
two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold  and  the  Oriental  Tales  were  the  product  of  his  travels,  and 
immediately  raised  him  into  astonishing  popularity.  His  life  in  London  was  now  a  union 
of  social  dissipation  and  feverish  work.  January  2,  1815,  came  his  unfortunate  marriage 
with  Miss  Milbanke,  who,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  separated  from  him,  taking  with  her 
their  infant  daughter,  Augusta  Ada.  Into  the  causes  and  mysteries  of  the  divorce  we  may 
not  enter.  Byron  was  wild  and  his  wife  was  a  prude;  it  would  seem  that  nothing  more 
should  need  be  said. 

The  public  violently,  and  to  a  certain  extent  rightly,  sided  with  Lady  Byron,  and  the 
poet  found  it  necessary  to  quit  England.  He  sailed  April  25, 1816,  never  to  see  his  native 
land  again.  His  greatest  comfort  seems  to  have  been  the  loyal  affection  of  his  half-sister. 
Lady  Augusta  Leigh.     Byron  journeyed  to  Switzerland  by  way  of  the  Rhine,  and  there. 
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on  the  banks  of  Lake  Greneva,  joined  Shelley  and  Maiy  Wollstonecraft  Godwin,  with 
whom  he  was  associated  at  interrals  for  a  number  of  years.  With  the  Shelleys  was  Jane 
Clairmonty  a  relative  of  Mary's,  who  became  the  mother  of  Byron's  natural  daughter 
Allegra.  In  the  autumn  of  1816  Byron  made  a  tour  through  the  Alps  and  then  went 
down  to  Venice.  Here  his  life  for  a  while  assumed  a  character  of  mad  dissipation  which 
is  only  too  faithfully  reflected  in  his  letters.  His  salyation,  if  satiety  and  innate  repug- 
nance were  not  sufficient,  came  from  an  alliance  formed  after  the  Italian  fashion  of  the 
day  with  the  Cotmtess  Guiccioli,  who  remained  a  faithful  companion  to  him  during  all 
the  rest  of  his  stay  in  Italy.  Very  soon,  however,  Byron  began  to  interest  himself  in  the 
revolutionary  movements  then  stirring  in  Greece.  At  last  he  resolved  to  stake  his  for- 
tune (the  large  income  from  his  pen)  and  his  life  on  that  cause.  On  the  14th  of  July, 
1823,  he  sailed  for  Greece,  and  at  Missolonghi  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  republican 
forces.  Death  seemed  to  envy  the  noblest  of  his  acts.  April  19, 1824,  he  died,  honored 
and  lamented  by  those  about  him.  His  body  was  carried  to  England  and  buried  near 
Newstead,  in  the  church  of  Huoknall-Torkard. 

Much  that  might  throw  light  on  Byron's  works  is  here  omitted,  and,  despite  all  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject,  there  is  still  room  and  need  for  a  sympathetic  study  of  his 
character.  For  one  thing  the  basis  of  his  character  was  undoubtedly  a  proud  sincerity, 
yet  his  acts  and  words  wore  often  the  appearance  of  sham.  To  discriminate  between  that 
sincerity  and  that  sham,  and  to  show  how  they  were  related,  would  be  as  rich  an  exercise 
of  psychology  as  a  man  might  desire.  But  for  an  introduction  to  Byron's  works  there 
would  seem  to  be  still  greater  need  of  some  discussion  of  the  poems  themselves  and  of  the 
qualities  which  have  made  them,  for  almost  a  century,  the  object  of  opprobrium  and  of 
equally  extravagant  laudation.  Manifestly  the  elements  of  his  genius  are  diverse,  to  a  eer- 
tidn  extent  even  contradictory ;  and  to  this  fact  are  due  in  part  the  extraordinary  tmevenness 
of  his  own  work  and  the  curious  divergence  of  opinion  regarding  him. 

In  a  word,  the  two  master  traits  of  Byron's  genius  are  the  revolutionary  spirit  and 
classical  art.  He  was  both  of  his  age  and  apart  from  it,  and  if,  in  the  following  pages,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  throw  the  composite  nature  of  his  genius  into  relief  by  contrasting  him 
with  tiie  men  who  were  more  purely  the  product  of  the  times,  with  Shelley  in  particular, 
this  is  not  done  through  a  feeling  of  narrow  rivalry,  but  because  in  no  other  way  may  we 
so  easily  prepare  ourselves  for  a  right  understanding,  and  hence  a  right  enjoyment,  of  his 
work.  On  one  side  of  his  character  he  was  drawn  toward  the  romantic  sjHrit  of  the  day, 
but  on  the  other  side  his  sympaUiies,  conscious  and  tmconscious,  threw  him  back  upon  the 
more  classical  models  of  the  past.  By  classical  is  meant  a  certain  predominance  of  the 
intellect  over  the  emotions,  and  a  reliance  on  broad  effects  rather  than  on  subtle  impres- 
sions ;  these  two  characteristics  working  harmoniously  together  and  being  subservient  to 
human  interest.  And  here  straightway  we  may  seem  to  run  counter  to  a  well-established 
criticism  of  Byron.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Matthew  Arnold  has  quoted  and  judi- 
ciously enlarged  upon  Croethe's  saying,  <  The  moment  he  reflects,  he  is  a  child.'  The 
dictum  is  perfectly  true,  but  more  often  he  is  a  child  because  he  fails  to  reflect  at  all. 
Predominance  of  intellect  does  not  necessarily  imply  true  wisdom;  for  in  reality  an  impul- 
sive, restless  activity  of  mind  seems  often  to  militate  against  calm  reflection.  It  implies 
in  Byron  rather  keenness  of  wit,  pungency  of  criticbm  whether  sound  or  false,  precision 
and  unity  of  conception.  So,  in  the  English  Bardsy  the  ruinous  criticism  of  Wordsworth, 
'  that  mild  apostate  from  poetic  rule,'  is  the  expression  of  an  irresistible  mental  impulse, 
but  it  is  hardly  reflection.  When  the  poet  came  to  reflect  on  his  satire,  he  wisely  added 
the  comment,  'unjust.'    When  in  Childe  Harold  he  describes  Gibbon  as  'sapping  a 
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Mdunn  cveed  vith  wleinn  ineer,'  he  diapl&js  utoniikuig  intellectnAl  force  in  aummiu; 
I^l  tlw  «lfeet  of  R  huge  work  in  one  whaxp  memorable  phrue,  inch  u  an  Marcely  be  pat- 
kllelad  from  the  poetry  of  hii  age.  And  in  tbis  c&se  he  is  bj  cbmnce  right;  reflection 
codU  not  modify  or  improre  the  judgment. 

In  its  larger  effect  this  predominance  of  intellect  cbqscs  simpliaity  snd  tangibility  of 
deaign.  Thai,  on  reading  Manfred,  we  feel  that  a  single  and  very  definite  idea  haa  been 
glared  and  held  throughoat;  and  we  in  turn  receire  a  sii^gle  and  definite  impTevioii 
whieh  we  readily  carry  away  and  reprodnee  in  memory.  Bnt  torn  to  Shelley's  PromtUieut 
Unbo^itd  and  mark  the  difference.  Howerer  much  the  ordinary  reader  tOAj  admire  thia 
drama,  it  ij  donbtfnl  whether  he  could  give  any  satisfactory  accotmt  of  its  oenttal  idea, 
for  the  reaaoQ  that  this  idea  baa  been  diverted  and  refracted  throagh  the  medium  of  a 
nay  ward  imagination  and  is  after  all  an  illusion  of  the  senses.  Love,  all-embtaeing  vie- 
torioDs  lore,  is  in  a  sense  the  motive  of  the  poem ;  yet  the  most  superficial  analysis  will 
■how  this  to  be  an  emotion  or  vagne  state  of  feeling,  rather  than  a  distinct  conception  of 
the  intellect.  The  inconsistencies  bewilder  the  reader,  although,  on  a  rapid  perusal,  they 
may  eaOipe  his  critical  detection.  Love  is  the  theme,  yet  the  speeches  are  full  of  the  gall 
of  hatred:  in  words  Prometheus  may  forgive  his  enemy,  but  the  animus  of  the  poem  is 
unrelenting  Uttemees. 

Tet  the  predominance  of  intellect,  which  forms  so  important  a  factor  in  claswcal  art,  is 
br  from  ezelnding  all  emotion.  On  the  contrary,  the  simple  elemental  passions  natnraUy 
provoke  intense  activity  of  mind.  They  almost  inevitably,  moreover,  lead  to  an  art  that 
depends  on  broad  effects  instead  nf  eubtle  and  vague  inipreBsions.  The  passion  of  Byron 
ia  good  evidence  of  this  tendency.  He  himself  somewhere  remarks  that  his  genius  was 
eloquent  rather  than  poetical,  and  in  a  sense  this  observation  is  true.  His  language  has 
a  marvelous  sweep  and  force  that  carry  the  reailer  on  through  a  sustained  emotion, 
but  in  delaU  it  is  prosaic  in  comparison  with  the  iridescent  style  of  Sheltey  or  of  Keats. 
Marino  Faliero,  one  of  Byron's  less  important  works,  may  be  cited  as  a  fair  eiample  of 
his  eloquence  and  concentrated  paHsion.  The  tbenie  of  the  drama  is  perfectly  simple,  — 
the  coufUct  in  Marino's  breast  between  aristocmtic  pride  and  the  love  of  liberty  (pre- 
dominant characteristics,  be  it  observed,  of  the  poet  himself);  and  about  this  oonjlict  the 
whole  action  of  the  play  revolves,  without  any  minor  issues  to  dissipate  the  effect.  The 
mind  is  held  gripped  to  one  emotion  and  one  thought;  we  seem  to  hear  the  mighty  plead- 
ing of  a  Demosthenes.  There  is  no  poem  of  Shelley's  (with  the  possible  exception  of  The 
Cmn,  where  he  resorts  to  monstrous  and  illegitimate  means)  which  begins  to  leave  on  the 
mind  so  distinct  and  powerful  an  impression  as  this,  yet  the  whole  drama  contains  perhaps 
not  a  single  line  of  the  illusive  charm  to  be  found  in  passages  on  every  page  of  Shelley's 
works.  We  know  from  Byron's  letters  and  prefaces  that  he  made  a  conscious  effort  to 
be,  as  be  himself  calls  it,  classical  in  this  respect.  Had  his  genius  possessed  also  the  subtle 
grace  of  the  more  romantic  writers,  he  would  have  been  classical  in  a  still  higher  and 
broader  sense;  for  the  greatest  poets,  the  true  classics.  Homer  as  well  as  Shakespeare, 
have  embraced  both  gifts.  As  it  is,  we  arc  left  to  contrast  the  vigorous,  though  incom- 
plete, art  of  Byron  with  the  wayward  and  often  effeminate  style  of  his  rivals.  And  in 
this  we  are  justified  by  the  known  hostility  of  Byron  to  the  tendencies  of  his  age  and  by 
the  utterances  of  the  romantic  writers,  from  whom  a  volume  of  quotations  might  be  culled 
ihowing  that  they  deliberately  look  on  poetry  as  a  vehicle  for  the  emotions  and  imagina- 
tions of  the  heart  alone. 

It  was  in  no  mood  of  mere  carping  at  the  present  that  Byron  condemned  the  romantic 
■pirit,  and  waged  continuous,  if  often  indiscreet,  warfare  for  Milton  and  Dryden  and  Pope. 
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His  indifference  to  Shakespeare  (if  we  may  believe  his  critical  statementB;  in  reality  no 
writer  was  ever  more  steeped  in  Shakespearian  language)  proves  the  sincerity  of  his  opin- 
ion, however  it  may  expose  the  narrowness  of  his  judgment.  He  perceived  clearly  a  real 
kinship,  on  one  side  of  his  genius,  with  the  writers  of  Queen  Anne,  and  was  unflagging  in 
his  efforts  to  follow  them  as  models.  He  was  saved  from  their  aridity  by  the  revolution- 
ary spirit,  which  was  equally  strong  within  him,  and  which  he  acknowledged  by  partially 
condemning  himself  with  his  contemporaries. 

Were  the  subject  not  too  technical,  the  radical  difference  between  these  two  classes  of 
poets  might  be  shown  by  a  study  of  their  respective  use  of  metaphor.  Poetry  hardly 
exists  without  metaphor.  Besides  the  formal  simile,  there  is  in  verse  the  more  pervasive 
use  of  metaphorical  language,  by  which  the  whole  world  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature 
is  brought  into  kinship  with  the  human  soul,  so  that  our  inner  life  is  enlarged  and  exalted 
by  a  feeling  of  universal  dominion.  The  classical  metaphor  is  simple  and  intellectual; 
through  its  means  the  vague  is  fixed  and  presented  clearly  to  the  mind  by  comparison  with 
the  more  definite,  the  more  complex  by  comparison  with  the  simple,  the  abstract  with  the 
concrete,  the  emotional  with  the  sensuous.  Its  rival,  the  romantic  metaphor,  appeals  to 
the  fancy  by  the  very  opposite  method.  It  would  be  easy  to  take  the  Prometheus  Unbound 
and  show  how  Shelley  persistently  relaxes  the  mind  by  vague  and  abstract  similes.  The 
moments  are  said  to  crawl  like  '  death-wormB;  *  spring  is  compared  with  the  *  memory  of 
a  dream,'  with  'genius,'  or  'joy  which  riseth  up  as  from  the  earth; '  the  ruriiing  ava- 
lanche is  likened  to  '  thought  by  thought  .  .  .  piled  up,  till  some  great  truth  is  loosened, 
and  the  nations  echo  round.'  In  the  famous  and  exquisitely  beautiful  singing-metaphor 
of  that  poem  we  have  in  miniature  a  complete  picture  of  the  romantic  poet's  art:  — 

^  Meanwhile  thy  spirit  lifts  its  pinions 

In  music's  most  serene  dominions ; 
Catching  the  winds  that  fan  that  happy  heaven. 

And  we  sail  on,  away,  afar. 

Without  a  oonrse,  wiUiont  a  star. 
But  by  the  instinct  of  sweet  music  driven.' 

Perhaps  nowhere  could  a  more  perfect  expression  of  this  wayward  and  delicate  spirit  of 
romance  be  found,  unless  in  that  brief  phrase  of  A  Winter's  Tale :  — 

*'  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  nnpath'd  waters,  undream'd  shores.' 

Take  away  this  subtle  and  baffling  overgrowth  of  reverie,  and  the  sturdier  metaphor  of 
the  classiosl  poets  remains.  Individual  comparisons  of  this  vague  character  may  no  doubt 
be  cited  from  Byron  (they  are  not  altogether  wanting  even  in  Homer),  but  they  are  in 
him  distinctly  exceptions.  In  general  the  poetic  medium  in  which  he  works  has  an  intel- 
lectual solidity  akin  to  the  older  masters. 

Poetry  is  the  most  perfect  instrument  of  expression  g^ranted  ns  in  our  need  of  self-utter- 
ance, and  it  is  something  to  have  learned  in  what  way  this  instrument  is  shaped  to  the 
hand  of  a  strong  poet.  But  this  is  not  all.  How  does  he  deal  with  the  great  themes  of 
literature?  How  does  he  stand  toward  nature  and  man  ?  And  here  too  we  shall  find  a 
real  contrast  between  Byron  and  his  contemporaries. 

There  is  a  scene  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford  which  to  me  has  always  seemed  to  set  forth 
one  of  the  aims  of  the  romantic  nature-poet  in  a  charming  light.  It  is  the  bewitching 
chapter  where  the  ladies  visit  old  Mr.  Holbrook,  the  bachelor,  and  he,  musing  after  dinner 
in  the  garden,  quotes  and  conmiCnts  on  Tennyson:  — 

*  **  *  The  cedar  spreads  his  dark-gjeen  layers  of  shade.' 
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C^taltanu  —  iKyenl  Wonderful  mui  1  .  .  .  Whj,  when  I  mw  tbe  reviev  of  hit  poema 
in  SlaobwMxf,  I  Mt  off  within  an  hour,  and  walked  Mven  milei  to  Miuelton  (foi  the  botaM 
war*  not  in  tho  mtj)  and  ordered  them.     Now,  what  oolonr  are  asb-boda  in  March  ?  " 

■la  the  man  going  mad  7  thought  I.    He  it  very  like  Don  Qoiiote. 

* "  What  oolonr  are  Utej,  I  aa;  ?  "  repeated  he  Tohementlj. 

'  **  I  am  anre  I  don't  know,  sir,"  nud  I,  with  the  meekneaa  of  ignonmoe. 

'"I  knew  yon  didn't.  No  more  did  I  — an  old  fool  that  I  am!  —  till  thia  yoong  man 
oomea  and  t«lla  me.  Black  aa  aab-bnda  in  Maioh.  And  I  Ve  lived  all  my  life  in  the 
eonntry;  more  ahame  for  me  not  to  know.     Black:  they  are  jet-blaok,  madam."' 

Exoellent  botany,  no  donbt,  and  very  dainty  verse ;  bnt  I  cannot  think  the  fame  of  the 
great  maitore  of  aong  depends  im  snch  trivialities  aa  this.  Black  at  a*k-budi  m  March,  — 
ooe  mi|^  lead  all  the  &mous  e[nos  of  hiatory  without  acquiring  this  cnriona  bit  of  infor- 
""*i""  There  ia  a  good  deal  of  tbia  petty,  prying  natuie-cnlt  in  Keats  and  Shelley,  aloi^ 
with  inspiration  of  a  more  aolid  or  mystical  quality.  And  it  ia  Wcndsworth  who  chanta 
over  the  small  celandine:  — 

'  Sinoe  the  day  I  found  thee  ont, 

little  flower  I  —  I  '11  make  a  atir, 

like  a  great  aatnHunuer.' 

Some  kinahip  of  spirit,  some  hamiting  echo  of  the  revolutionary  cry,  binds  as  very  cloM 
to  the  singera  of  that  age,  and  we  are  perforce  influenced  by  their  attitude  towaid  the 
enter  world.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  curious  inquiry  to  search  out  the  advent  of  this 
nature-worship  into  poetry,  and  to  trace  it  down  through  aueceeding  writers.  Its  growth 
and  culmination  are  in  a  way  coincident  with  the  revolutionary  period  to  which  Byron 
belongs,  and,  like  moat  innovations  of  the  kind,  it  denotes  both  an  eulai^ement  and  a  loss 
of  spiritual  life.  The  peculiar  form  of  religious  enthusiasm  developed  in  the  Middle  Ages 
had  wronght  ont  its  own  idealism.  The  soul  of  the  individual  man  seemed  to  the  Chris- 
tian of  that  day,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of  the  world,  about  which  the  divine  drajua  of  sal- 
vation revolved;  and  on  the  stand  taken  by  the  individual  in  this  drama  depended  his 
eternal  life.  A  man's  persouftlity  became  of  vast  importance  in  the  nniversal  scheme  of 
thing3,andanewand  justifiable  egotism  of  intense  activity  was  born.  There  was  necessarily 
an  element  of  an^iah  in  thia  thought  of  personal  importance  and  insecurity,  but  on  the 
whole,  while  faith  lasted,  it  waa  overbalanced  by  feelings  of  joy  and  peace;  for,  after  all, 
salvation  was  within  reach.  The  idealism  of  such  a  period  found  its  aim  in  the  perfecting 
of  a  man's  soul,  and  humanity  in  the  life  of  Its  individual  members  was  the  one  theme  of 
surpassing  interest.  The  new  humanism  which  came  in  with  the  Renaissance  modified, 
but  did  not  entirely  displant,  this  ideal;  the  faith  of  the  earlier  ages  remained  for  a  long 
dme  intact.  But  by  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  ancient  illusion  of 
man'a  personal  value  in  the  universe  bad  been  rudely  shattered;  bis  anchor  of  faith  had 
been  rent  away.  Then  began  the  readjustment,  which  is  still  in  progress  and  is  still  the 
canae  of  so  much  unrest  and  tribulation.  In  place  of  the  individual  there  arose  a  new 
ideal  of  humanity  as  a  whole,  —  a  very  pretty  theory  for  philosophers,  but  in  no  wise  com- 
forting for  the  homeless  soul  of  man  trained  by  centuries  of  introspection  to  deem  himself 
Uie  chosen  vessel  of  grace.  There  was  a  season  of  revolt.  The  individual,  still  bearing 
his  borden  of  self-importance,  and  seeing  now  no  restrictive  laws  to  bind  him,  gave  him- 
self to  all  the  wild  vagaries  of  the  revolutionary  period.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  chance 
that  Voltaire,  the  father  of  modern  scepticism,  and  Rousseau,  the  first  of  romantic  nature- 
wMthipera,  had  worked  together  to  thia  end.    It  was  under  this  stimulus  that  tfaose  who 
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were  unable  to  sileiiee  the  inner  need  amidst  the  tormofl  of  action  tamed  to  the  Tisible 
world,  aeeking  there  the  ocnnf ort  of  an  idfaliHm  not  attainable  in  the  Tagoe  abetraction  of 
hmnanity.  The  indiyidnal  found  a  new  solaoe  in  reverie,  whieh  seemed  to  make  him  one 
with  the  wide  and  beneficent  realm  of  nature.  The  flattering  trust  in  his  own  eternal 
personality  was  undermined,  the  unsubdued  egotism  bom  of  the  old  faith  left  him  solitary 
amid  mankind;  he  turned  for  oompanicmship  to  the  new  world  whose  kinship  to  himself 
was  so  newly  discovered:  — 

*  Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 
In  aolitade  where  we  axe  leagi  alone ; 
A  truth,  which  thnmgh  oor  being  then  doth  melt 
And  pnrifiea  from  self :  it  is  a  tone. 
The  soul  and  aooroe  of  music,  whidi  makea  known 
Eternal  harmony,  and  sheds  a  ehann, 
like  to  the  fabled  Cjrtherea^s  zone. 
Binding  all  things  with  beaoty ;  —  H  would  disann 
The  spectre  Death,  had  he  substantial  power  to  harm.* 

An  eternal  harmony  did  indeed  spring  from  this  new  source  of  music;  it  was  a  calcu- 
lable gain,  a  new  created  idealism  in  poetry.  But  we  should  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  con- 
comitant danger  and  loss.  In  this  soothing  absorption  into  nature  the  poet  was  too  apt 
to  forget  that,  after  all,  the  highest  and  noblest  theme  must  forever  be  the  struggle  of 
the  human  soul;  he  was  too  ready  to  substitute  vague  reverie  for  honest  thought,  or  to 
lose  his  deeper  sympathy  with  man  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  nunnte  phenomena.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  travestied  nature-cult  that  is  sapping  the  vitals  of  literature  to-day. 
Wordsworth  has  made  a  stir  over  the  small  celandine,  and  Tennyson  has  discovered  that 
ash-buds  are  black  in  March;  the  present  generation  must,  for  originality,  examine  the 
fields  with  a  botanist's  lens,  while  the  poor  reader,  who  retains  any  use  of  his  intellect,  is 
too  often  reminded  of  the  poet  Gray's  shrewd  witticism,  that  he  learned  botany  to  save 
himself  the  labor  of  thinking.  If  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  wholesome  to  point  out  how 
Byron  in  his  treatment  of  nature  shows  the  same  breadth  and  mental  scope,  the  same 
human  sympathy,  as  characterize  his  classical  use  of  metaphor. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  one  of  Franklin's  letters,  where  the  philosopher  attempts 
to  prove  by  experiment  that  the  perception  of  form  is  remembered  more  distinctly  than 
the  perception  of  color.  It  may  very  well  be  that  his  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 
is  not  strictly  scientific,  but  the  feict  is  indisputable.  Form  and  motion  of  form  are  clearly 
defined,  intelligible,  so  to  speak;  color  is  illusive  and  impressionistic.  Soj  it  will  be 
remembered,  the  Greeks  were  preeminent  in  their  imitation  of  form;  the  Renaissance 
artists  excelled  in  color.  Distinctions  of  this  kind  are,  to  be  sure,  a  matter  of  degree 
only,  but  none  the  less  significant  for  that.  Now  there  are  descriptions  in  Byron  of 
gorgeous  coloring,  notably  in  certain  stanzas  of  the  Haid^  episode;  but  even  here  the 
colors  are  sharply  defined,  and  there  is  littie  of  the  blending,  iridescent  light  of  romance. 
In  general  he  dwells  on  form  and  action  in  his  representation  of  nature,  whereas  his  con- 
temporaries, and  notably  Shelley,  revel  in  various  colors  and  shifting  tints. 

It  is  curious,  in  fact,  that  many  who  are  prone  to  dignify  emotional  reverie  as  thought 
would  ascribe  such  predominance  of  intellect  to  shallowness,  just  as  they  would  deem  the 
breadth  of  Byron's  natural  description  to  be  due  to  narrowness  of  observation.  You 
will  indeed  find  in  Byron  no  poems  on  the  small  celandine,  or  the  daisy,  or  the  cuckoo, 
or  the  nightingale,  or  the  west  wind;  but  you  may  find  pictures  of  motmtains  reared  like 
the  palaces  of  nature,  of  the  free  bounding  ocean,  of  tempest  on  sea  and  storm  among 
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the  Alps,  of  the  solitaij  pine  woods,  of  placid  Lake  Lemaa,  —  of  all  the  greater,  sab- 
limer  aspects  of  natoze,  such  as  can  hardly  be  paralleled  elsewhere  in  English  literature. 
Byron  was  too  much  a  child  of  his  age  to  escape  the  longing  for  mystic  fellowship  with 
native  which  came  in  with  the  century  and  still  in  milder  form  troubles  mankind.  But 
eren  here  there  are  in  him  a  firmness  and  a  directness  of  utterance  which  distinguish  his 
work  from  the  rhapsodies  of  the  purely  romantic  writers.  Let  us  by  all  means  retain  as 
a  precious  and  late-won  possession  this  sense  of  communion  with  the  fair  outlying  world, 
but  let  us  at  the  same  time  beware  of  loosening  our  grip  on  realities.  There  is  no  better 
palliatiye  for  the  insidious  relaxing  sentimentality  that  lurks  in  this  brooding  contempla- 
tion than  certain  well-known  passages  of  Childe  Harold,  such  as  — 

*  1  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me;  * 

or, 

*  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods ; ' 

or, 

*  Clear,  placid  Leman  I  thy  contrasted  lake.* 

Here  again  it  is  the  classic  element  in  Byron's  art  that  saves  him  from  shadowy,  mean- 
ingless words;  and  he  is  assbted  also  by  Ids  intense  human  passions  and  personality.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  preponderance  of  human  interest  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
Hafwii^al  sjurit;  and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  show  that,  along  with  predominance  of 
intellect  and  breadth,  this  human  interest  is  everywhere  present  in  Byron's  work.  But 
the  human  element  —  the  egotism,  if  you  choose  —  is  so  universally  recognized  in  his 
character  that  any  detailed  exposition  of  its  presence  in  his  poetry  may  seem  superfluous. 
Only  in  his  treatment  of  nature,  perhaps,  ought  special  attention  to  be  called  to  this  trait, 
for  here  most  of  all  he  differs  from  certain  of  the  romantic  writers.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  now  and  always  *  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.*  We  need  still  to  reflect 
on  the  wise  admonition  of  St.  Augustine :  *  And  men  go  abroad  to  gaze  at  the  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  the  great  waves  of  the  sea,  and  the  wide  flowing  rivers,  and  the  circle  of  ocean, 
and  the  revolutions  of  the  stars,  —  and  pass  themselves,  the  crowning  wonder,  by.'  This 
genuine  human  interest  distinguished  Byron  from  the  pseudo-classical  writers  as  well,  who 
would  etherealize  predominance  of  intellect  into  inanimate  abstractions,  —  from  those 
thin-blooded  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century  whose  art  depended  on  a  liberal  distribution 
of  capital  letters. 

At  bottom  Byron's  sympathy  is  not  with  nature,  but  with  man,  and  in  the  expression 
of  this  sympathy  he  displays  the  sturdy  strength  of  classical  art.  Th^ophile  Gautier,  in 
his  study  of  Villon,  has  a  clever  appeal  for  the  minor  bards.  '  The  most  highly  vaunted 
passages  of  the  poets,'  he  says,  '  are  ordinarily  commonplaces.  Ten  verses  of  Byron  on 
love,  on  the  brevity  of  life,  or  on  some  other  subject  equally  new,  will  find  more  admirers 
than  the  strangest  vision  of  Jean  Paul  or  of  Hoffmann.  This  is  because  very  many  have 
been  or  are  in  love,  and  a  still  grater  number  are  fearful  of  death  ;  but  very  few,  even 
in  dreams,  have  beheld  the  fantastic  images  of  the  German  story-tellers  pass  before  them.' 
Gautier  himself,  as  one  of  the  '  fantastics,'  may  be  prejudiced  in  their  favor,  but  his 
characterization  of  Byron  is  eminently  right.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  great  poets,  the  classic 
poets,  deal  very  much  with  commonplaces,  but  Gautier  should  know  his  Horace  well 
enough  to  remember  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  the  art  of  giving  to  these  common- 
places an  individual  stamp. 

Here  again  it  may  be  wise  to  turn  for  a  while  from  the  romantic  poets  who  search  out 
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the  wayward,  obsoure  emotions  of  the  heart  to  one  who  treated  aknost  ezclusivelj  those 
simple,  fundamental  passions  which  are  most  compatible  with  predominance  of  intellect 
and  breadth  of  expression.  It  is  said  that  Byron  could  never  get  outside  of  himself ;  and 
this,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  true.  He  lacked  the  dramatic  art;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
own  human  passions  were  so  strong,  his  life  was  so  vigorous,  that  from  personal  experi- 
ence he  was  able  to  accomplish  more  than  most  others  whose  sympathies  might  be  wider. 
His  range  is  by  no  means  universal,  and  yet  what  masterly  pictures  he  has  drawn  of  love 
and  hate,  of  patriotism,  honor,  disdain,  sarcasm,  revenge,  remorse,  despair,  awe,  and 
mockery  I  If  he  had  touched  the  passion  of  love  alone,  he  would  still  be  worthy  of  study. 
It  is  wholesome  now  and  then  to  descend  from  the  breathless  heights  where  Cythna  dwells, 
and  linger  by  the  sea  with  Haid^,  the  pure  and  innocent  child  of  nature.  Love  in  Byron 
is  commonly  the  beast  that  enslaves  and  degrades,  or  it  is  the  instinctive  attraction  of  youth 
uncorrupted  by  the  world,  that  simple  self-surrender,  imquestioning  and  unpolluted,  which 
to  the  aged  sight  of  the  wise  Goethe  and  the  subtle  Renan  seemed,  after  all  was  said,  the 
best  and  truest  thing  in  life.  Other  poets  in  search  of  love's  mystic  shadow  have  philoso- 
phized with  Plato  or  scaled  the  empyrean  with  Dante;  but  rarely  in  these  excursions  have 
they  avoided  the  perils  of  unreality  or  self-deception,  of  inanity  or  morbidness.  There  is 
at  least  a  certain  safety  in  seeing  in  love  the  simple  animal  passion,  pure  or  perverted  as 
the  case  may  be. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  vexed  question  of  Byron's  morality.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
extenuate  his  shortcomings  in  this  matter,  and  yet  the  evil  of  his  work  has  been  much 
exaggerated.  His  aggressive  free-thinking,  which  so  shocked  his  contemporaries,  can 
scarcely  do  more  than  elicit  a  smile  to-day;  the  grossly  sensual  passages  in  his  poems  are 
few,  and  these  are  more  outspoken  than  seductive;  his  sneers  are  mostly  for  cant  and 
hypocrisy,  which,  Grod  knows,  deserved  such  lashing  then  even  as  they  do  now.  And 
withal  his  mind  was  right;  he  never  deceived  himself.  Many  times  he  alludes  to  the  ruin 
of  his  own  life,  and  always  he  puts  his  finger  upon  the  real  source  of  the  evil,  his  lack  of 
self-restraint  snA  his  revolt  from  conventions.  There  is  something  manly  and  pathetic 
at  once,  not  without  strange  foreboding  of  what  was  to  come,  in  these  lines  from  Childe 

Harold :  — 

*  If  ray  fame  should  be,  as  my  fortunes  are, 

Of  hasty  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  Oblivion  bar 

*  My  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honoured  by  the  nations  —  let  it  be, 
And  light  the  laurels  on  a  loftier  head  1 

And  be  the  Spartan's  epitaph  on  me, 
** Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  he." 
Meantime  I  seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need ; 
The  thorns  which  I  have  reap'd  are  of  the  tree 
I  planted,  —  they  have  torn  me  —  and  I  bleed  : 
I  should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring  from  such  a  seed.' 

In  his  Epistle  to  Augusta,  perhaps  the  noblest  of  all  his  shorter  poems,  he  more  explicitly 
mentions  the  evil  that  brought  about  his  ruin  :  — 

*  I  have  been  cunning  in  mine  overthrow. 
The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  woe. 

*Mine  were  my  faults,  and  mine  be  their  reward. 

My  whole  life  was  a  contest,  since  the  day 
That  gave  me  being,  gave  me  that  which  marrM 
The  gift, —a  fate,  or  will,  that  walk'd  astray.' 
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OBBeumot  bntieeall,  by  «»j  of  eontmt,  the  wdrds  of  Mn.  Shalley  in  ragud  to  ber 
MmmitmA  Muufuikn.  '  !&  ftU  SheUej  did,'  abs  mji,  '  he,  at  the  time  of  doing  it,  bolierad 
fc"™'*  jvatifled  to  his  own  eonieienoe.'  Tiaa,  mnlj,  ti  the  inner  falaebood,  mora  dewlly, 
tM  Rato  ^Bztned,  than  tJia  spoken  lie}  ■mJ  one  noeda  but  a  little  of  *^m»  Flatonio  dootarine 
to  faalitfra  that  in  tiiii  glosing  of  eril  liea  the  veritable  danger  to  moiab.  Theie  ia  no 
•mh  iandion  diawMC  in  Byron'*  mind. 

Tbo  eoTon  of  Bjron,  boUi  in  eondnot  and  in  art,  ware  in  fact  largely  due  to  the  rer^ 
*"*«™"T  ipirit  whieh  ao  «aaily  pawee  into  licentkwwBW.  Claaaical  art  ihonld  remit  in 
wilf  iiMliaiiit  mill  Iwiiiiiiiij  of  form, bat  to  thia Byran never  attaiBed except apMmadieallf, 
alBMMt  by  **wMwit  it  ahoold  Mem.  So  far  be  is  elaasual  that  he  ^moet  niiiieiianj  dlii- 
playa  jredoiniiiaiiee  of  intellect,  breadth  of  treafanent,  and  human  intereat ;  but  aide  t^ 
aide  with  tUa  prinaple  of  IJTnitition  nma  the  other  spirit  id  revolt,  ^odneing  at  tiswa 
tkat  «xt(M«diaary  inoongmify  of  efbot  which  faaa  ao  balSed  hi*  later  Budieiwe.  Hm 
worid,  after  pianiMd  atewg^ea,  bad  begun  to  throw  off  the  nwdiwval  idenli.  iUthintbe 
■■Bmte  and  eternal  val«e  of  Uie  haman  peiaon,  with  all  ita  earthy  deaire*  and  ambitioa^ 
witt  ito  reaponaibili^  to  a  jealooa  Ood,  had  been  mdely  ihaken;  nor  had  that  deeper  bith 
taken  bald  id  the  mind  wherein  thia  laboring,  giaaping  earthly  aelf  ii  aeen  to  be  but  a 
lAndow,  an  obaenntian,  of  aomething  vaatly  greater  hidden  in  the  aeeret  plaoee  of  the 
kMrL  Belief  in  the  ditiue  ri^t  of  mlera  had  been  bntat  aa  an  inmbatantial  babble,  but 
■  llie  late-bon  ideal  of  a  humanity  bound  in  brotherhood  and  atriving  inward  together 
the  individaal  waa  wy  alow  to  feel  the  di*wing  of  the  new  tiea;  he  had  revolted  ban 
the  paa^  and  rtiU  felt  himMlf  homeleaa  and  unattaohed  in  the  ahadowy  ideal*  of  the 
future.  In  such  an  age  Byron  waa  bom,  a  man  of  superabundant  phyiical  vigor  which 
at  any  time  would  have  ill  brooked  restraint,  and  of  mental  impetnoaity  wfaioh  had  by 
nature  something  of  the  tiger  in  it.  He  was  led  at  first  by  the  very  spirit  of  the  age  to 
gktry  in  physical  and  mental  lioenee  and  to  exaggerate  his  impatienoe  of  restraint;  and 
only  by  the  hard  experience  of  life  did  he  learn,  or  partly  leant,  the  lesson  of  moderation. 
Inevitably  his  poetry  too  often  reflected  his  tempenunent  in  ita  lack  of  discipline. 

No  one  can  be  more  coneciona  of  these  deflcieacies  than  the  present  writer,  whose  task 
it  haa  been  to  read  through  Byron's  works  with  an  editor's  qnestioning  eye.  His  langnage 
is  often — very  often  —  slipahod,  made  obscure  by  mterminable  anacolutbons,  diefigored 
by  frequent  lapses  into  bad  grammar.  The  thought  and  s^le  of  certain  poems —  The 
Prt^heeg  o/Danlt,  for  iustanoe  —  are  so  cheap  as  to  render  the  reading  of  them  a  labor 
of  neeesdty.  Tet  all  this  haidly  aifccta  his  importance  for  us.  We  are  not  likely  to 
leam  bad  grammar  from  him,  and  his  dull  poems  are  easily  passed  over.  He  wrote,  to  uae 
his  own  words,  as  the  tiger  leaps;  and  if  he  missed  his  aim,  there  was  no  retrieving  the 
failure.  We  call  this  lack  of  artistic  conscience,  and  so  it  is ;  but  in  this  at  least  he  fol- 
lowed only  too  well  the  guidance  of  his  age.  And  then,  if  he  often  failed,  he  sometimes 
hit  the  mark.  Then  are  passages  —  more  than  that,  there  are  whole  poems  —  wherein 
his  claasica]  method  has  dominated  the  license  of  revolt  sufficiently  to  achieve  almost 
perfect  harmony  of  form,  while  retaining  the  full  vigor  of  his  imperious  inspiration. 

But  the  inner  character  of  his  work  was  affected  even  more  than  his  art  by  the  new 
leaven,  and  this  free  expression  of  the  rovolutionary  ipint  lends  to  some  of  his  poems  a 
psychological  interest  even  beyond  their  intrinsic  value.  It  is  curious,  for  instance,  to 
compare  the  effect  on  the  mature  mind  of  Afanfred't  eloquence  and  sombre  misanthropy 
with  the  impiessioo  left  from  a  first  reading  of  that  drama  many  years  ago.  What  cait- 
ried  away  the  yonng  enthusiast  with  passionate  sympathy  now  leaves  the  reader  cold  or 
•vea  provokes  a  smile.    Such  platitudes  as  this;  — 
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*  They  who  know  the  most 
Most  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fatal  tmth. 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  not  that  of  life ; ' 

such  profimdities  as  '  the  gulf  of  my  unfiithomed  thoaght,'  do  not  now  seem  quite  the 
utterances  of  apocalyi^o  wisdom.  A  more  critical  taste,  too,  while  feeling  the  snperb 
rush  and  abandon  of  the  lyrical  stanzas,  cannot  pass  lightly  over  a  tame  conclusion  liks  — 
*  now  wither ! '  But,  however  cold  Manfred* s  rhetoric  may  leave  us,  we  are  compelled 
to  admit  another  and  perhaps  more  enduring  value  in  the  poem.  Its  psychological  inter- 
est is  not  easily  exaggerated  and  becomes  clear  only  as  we  pass  out  of  immediate  sympathy 
with  the  writer. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  relation  between  Manfred  and  Faust,  and  Byron  has 
more  than  once  been  accused  of  plagiarizing  the  idea  of  his  poem  from  the  great  Grerman. 
As  a  matter  of  &ct  certain  ideas  of  a  philosophical  cast  were  probably  inspired  directly 
by  a  recollection  of  Faust  This  talk  of  the  *  tree  of  Knowledge  and  the  tree  of  Life,' 
this  pretension  to  profundities  of  ineffable  science,  have  about  them  all  the  insincerity  of 
borrowed  inspiration.  But  the  true  theme  of  Manfi^  is  not  a  philosophical  question;  the 
real  poem,  as  Byron  himself  asserted,  came  not  from  reading,  but  was  the  immediate  out- 
come of  his  own  life,  and  Byron's  life  was  the  very  impersonation  of  the  revolutionary 
idea,  the  idea  of  reckless  individual  revolt  which  we  have  hardly  yet  outgrown.  It  is 
because  Manfred  more  than  almost  any  other  English  poem  expresses  the  longings  and 
ambitions,  the  revolt  and  the  tragic  failure  of  this  idea,  that  its  interest  is  still  so  great  and 
must  always  remain  great  in  any  historical  survey  of  literature.  Where  better  can  we  read 
the  desire  of  detachment,  the  longing  of  the  individual  to  throw  off  the  bonds  of  social  law 
and  make  for  himself  a  life  apart  from  the  world's  life,  than  in  Manfred's  boastful  words: 

*  My  pang  shall  find  a  vmoe.    From  my  youth  upwards 
My  spirit  walk'd  not  with  the  souls  of  men '  ? 

Equally  strong  is  the  expression  of  self-centred  pride.  When  Manfred  rebukes  the  Spirit 
who  claims  dominion  over  his  soul,  he  cries  out  scornfully:  — 

'  Back  to  thy  hell  I 
Thou  hast  no  power  upon  me,  that  I  feel ; 
Thou  never  shalt  possess  me,  that  I  know : 
What  I  have  done  is  done.' 

It  IB  in  such  words  as  these  that  we  recognize  the  vast  difference  between  Manfred  and 
Fautty  not  to  mention  Marlowe's  Dr,  Faustus.  Of  similar  nature  and  growing  directly 
from  the  revolutionary  ideal  of  personal  unrestraint  is  the  longing  for  union  with  one 
kindred  soul,  —  a  longing  which  seems  at  once  impossible  and  impious,  yet  inevitable. 
This  is  Manfred's  love  for  Astarte,  the  love  of  a  soul  that  has  violated  common  human 
attachments  in  its  loneliness  and  throws  itself  with  guilty  passionateness  into  one  sacrile- 
gious desire  of  union.  And  the  same  loneliness,  self-created  and  still  intolerable,  speaks 
in  the  yearning  cry  after  a  more  intimate  absorption  into  nature:  — 

*  I  said,  with  men,  and  with  the  thoughts  of  men, 
I  held  but  slight  oommunion ;  but  instead, 
My  joy  was  in  the  Wilderness,  to  breathe 
The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's  top,'  etc. 

And  at  the  last  comes  the  inevitable  despair,  the  necessary  failure,  expressed  in  Manfred 
by  the  vain  prayer  of  oblivion  from  self.  In  the  end  Uiis  solitary  pride  and  isolation, 
this  morbid  exaltation  of  our  personal  existence,  become  a  creation  of  Frankenstein, 
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fa«H  wboM  opfnanaa  «•  loi^  for  delmnuiM.  To  the  Spirili  who  offar  him  dominim 
■■d  aD  th«  jojs  ti  tha  Mnaai  the  miiUai  and  defltnt  aoiil  eaa  onlj  aty  out  tor  forgaU 
fgbMM:  — 

*  OUiTicn,  Mitoblivian — 

Can  7*  DOt  wtint  fnnn  oBt  th«  Uddim  i«>lini 

Ta  adhx  ao  praftMly  'what  I  aik  f  ' 

It  ia  tha  parfeBt  and  erer  memormbla  tragedj  ot  the  ipirit  of  rerolatioii,  of  indrndnal 
■MhtMn,  of  nutaitoaiiit,  of  limitteH  deairea,  which  found  in  Byrmi  aide  by  aide  with  hia 


B«t  to  do  a^tJna^  lika  jnalioe  to  the  p^ohologj  of  B^ion  wonld  require  a  lepuata 
itadj  in  itaslf  i  and  if  the  aubjeet  ia  Imm  puaad  lightlj  orer,  thia  ia  haeanae  it  aaami,  on 
tha  whde,  IcM  tmpottant  to^mj  than  the  analyaia  of  lua  art.  E-nry  otte  teoogniaea  at  a 
^anee  the  tonnonted  penooalitj  and  the  nvolntioiiazj  leaven  in  Bjion'a  ipirit;  not  *-nrj 
anat  periiapa,  wonld  oompiaband  immediatalj  the  oztraoidinaij  reanlt  prodnoed  bj  the 
uon  of  thaaa  with  hia  elaaaical  method,  — a  reanlt  ao  petmliar  aa  alone  to  lend  permanent 
inlareot  to  hia  work.    And  thia  intereet  ia  heighteiwd  by  the  rapid  ebange  and  derelop- 


Uen  aMf  in  bet,  foor  piet^  elearlf  defined  peiioda  in  hia  life,  altbon^aaalwaja  thaaa 
oreriap  one  another  to  a  eartain  axtent.  Firat  we  aee  the  jonthfiil  aatiriat  '■■'■■"g  friend 
and  fcM  with  aavage  bitttaiieaa,  aa  if  hia  egregiona  egotiam  ooold  find  relief  onlj  in  bajring 
at  the  world.  Then  followi  a  aecond  pbaae  of  revolt,  taking  pleaaore  in  melodnunatio 
notation  from  aocietj,  exalUng  in  moody  revenge  and  unuttarable  mjBteriet,  stalking 
before  the  world  in  gorgeous  Oriental  dilguise.  Out  of  this  extravagance  grows  the  Byron 
of  the  later  ChUde  Harold,  who  would  unburdeD  his  soul  of  its  self-engendered  torture  in 
Military  eonunnnion  with  nature,  and  would  find  relief  from  the  vulgar  cant  of  the  present 
b  pensive  reSection  on  the  grandeun  of  the  older  days.  And  last  of  all,  when  even  these 
fail  him,  the  aelf-mocking  Don  Juan,  with  his  strange  mingling  of  aweet  and  bitter, 
iniaitely  beaTy-hearted  at  bottom,  who  eries  out  in  the  end:  — 

'  Now  .  .  .  Imafpoation  flnwiK  her  piDioii, 
And  the  lad  truth  that  hoven  o'er  my  desk 
Tnma  what  waa  onsa  niiiiaiitio  to  bnrlaiqne. 

'  And  it  I  Ln^b  at  anr  mortal  thiog, 

'T  ia  that  I  mar  not  weep  ;  and  if  I  weap, 
'T  ia  that  onr  nature  cannot  alwayi  briiiB 
Itaelf  to  apathT.' 

He  waa  saved,  indeed,  itojD  the  final  iileuce  of  apathy  by  an  early  death.  Yet  it  may 
at  least  be  said  that  for  one  brief  moment,  —  when,  after  escaping  the  veiationBof  hia 
mined  domestic  life,  he  wrote  hia  EputU  la  Avguxta  from  the  solitudes  of  Switzerland, 
—  Byron  eSinght,  dim  and  diatorted  it  may  be,  a  glimpse  of  divine  wisdom,  which,  it 
liDTsned,  might  have  rendered  him  great  among  the  wiiest.  But  some  Nemesis  of  fate, 
ume  error  of  will,  swept  him  back  into  the  bondage  from  which  he  never  entirely  escaped. 
hi  it  was  he  wrung  from  the  tragedy  of  his  own  life  the  irony  and  pathos  of  Don  Juan, 
a  poem  which  in  ita  own  sphere  ia  so  eaaily  supreme  that  this  achievement  alone  would 
tank  him  great  among  the  strongeat,  if  not  among  the  wiseat. 

P.  E.  M. 
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A  ROMAUNT 


[In  readiitt^  CkUdt  Harold  one  should  remember  that  it  is  really  two,  or  even  three,  poem* 
written  at  qmte  different  periods  in  Byron's  poetical  development.  The  first  and  second  cantos 
represent  the  time  of  his  early  travels,  when  he  was  comparatively  unskilled  as  a  poet  and  on- 
veiaed  in  the  world.  The  stanzas  begin  with  an  awkward  attempt  to  imitate  the  archaic  lan- 
guage of  Spenser,  and  there  is  an  equally  awkward  confusion  of  uie  poet  liiiwolf  and  his  hero, 
who  are  neither  wholly  merged  together  nor  yet  fully  distinguished,  r^evertheless  it  is  of  these 
two  cantos  that  Byron  utterod  the  famous  remark :  *  I  awoke  one  morning  and  found  myself 
famous.'  Canto  I.  was  begun  at  Joannina  in  Albania,  October  31, 1809,  and  Canto  II.  was  fin- 
ished at  Smyrna,  March  28,  1810.  They  were  published  in  March,  1812.  Between  that  date  and 
the  writing  of  the  third  canto  came  Byron's  life  in  London,  and  the  composition  of  the  Oriental 
Tales ;  there  came  also  his  marriage  and  the  fatal  rupture.  It  was,  indeed,  during  the  first 
months  of  his  melancholy  exile  that  he  returned  to  Chude  Harold.  Canto  III.  was  completed 
at  Diodati,  on  Lake  Geneva,  in  July,  1816,  and  was  published  the  same  year.  To  compare 
these  stanzas  with  those  of  the  earlier  cantos  is  to  see  how  much  Byron  had  grown  in  depui  of 
feeling  and  in  technical  skill.  The  poem  grains  in  force  by  the  frankness  wim  which  the  poet 
now  speaks  in  his  own  person.  With  the  first  line,  *  Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair 
child,'  we  feel  that  we  have  come  to  the  true  Byron.  The  fourth  canto,  thoagh  published  sep- 
arately, is  in  the  same  tone  as  the  third.  It  was  written  at  Venice  between  June  of  1817  and 
January  of  1818,  and  was  published  immediately.  As  with  most  of  his  works  the  poem  suffered 
manifold  changes  while  going  through  the  press,  and  later  editions  brought  other  alterations. 
The  stanzas  to  *  lanthe '  (Lady  Charlotte  Harley)  had  been  written  in  1812,  but  were  first 
printed  in  1814  as  a  dedication  to  the  seventh  edition  of  Cantos  I.  and  II.] 


L^nnivers  est  une  esp^ce  de  livre,  dont  on 
n'a  lu  que  la  premiere  pi^e  quand  on  n*a  vu 
que  son  pays.  J' en  ai  fenillet^  un  assez  grand 
Dombre,  que  j'ai  trouv^  ^galement  mauvaises. 
Get  examen  ne  m'a  point  ^t^  inf  ructueuz.  Je 
H*if— a^«  ma  patrie.  Toutes  les  impertinences 
des  peuples  divers,  parmi  lesqnels  j'ai  v^cu, 
m'ont  r^coneili^  avec  elle.  Quand  je  n'aurais 
tii^  d*autre  b^n^fice  de  mes  voyages  que  celui- 
Ikf  je  n'en  regretterais  ni  les  frais  ni  les  fa- 
tigues. —  Le  Cosmopolite. 

PREFACE 

[to  the  first  and  second  cantos] 

The  following  poem  was  written,  for  the  most 
part,  amidst  the  scenes  which  it  attempts  to 
describe.  It  was  begun  in  Albania ;  and  the 
psrts  relative  to  Spain  and  Portugal  were  com- 
posed from  the  author's  observations  in  those 
countries.  Thus  much  it  may  be  necessary 
to  state  for  the  correctness  of  the  descrip- 
tions. The  scenes  attempted  to  be  sketched 
are  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Epirus,  Acamania,  and 


Greece.  There,  for  the  present,  the  poem 
stops :  its  reception  will  determine  whether 
the  author  may  venture  to  conduct  his  readers 
to  the  capital  of  the  East,  through  Ionia  and 
Phryg^ :  these  two  cantos  are  merely  experi- 
mental. 

A  fictitious  character  is  introduced  for  the 
sake  of  giving  some  connection  to  the  piece ; 
which,  however,  makes  no  pretension  to  reg^i- 
larity.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  friends, 
on  whose  opinions  I  set  a  high  value,  that  in 
this  fictitious  character,  Childe  Harold,  I  may 
incur  the  suspicion  of  having  intended  some 
real  personage  :  this  I  beg  leave,  onoe  for  all, 
to  disclaim  —  Harold  is  the  child  of  imagina- 
tion, for  the  purpose  I  have  stated.  In  some 
very  trivial  particulars,  and  those  merely  local, 
there  might  be  grounds  for  such  a  notion  ;  but 
in  the  main  points,  I  should  hope,  none  what- 
ever. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  that  the 
appellation  'Childe,'  as  'Childe  Waters,' 
'  Childe  Childers,'  etc.,  is  used  as  more  con- 
sonant with  the  old  structure  of  versification 
which  I  have   adopted.     The   *  Good  Night,' 
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in  the  beginning  of  tbR  first  canto,  was  ang- 
gerted  by  Lord  ManrfU'i  Good  JVijAl,  id  the 
Bordtr  MinalreUy.  edited  b;  Mr.  Scott. 

With  the  different  poemB  whicli  hare  been 

Kubliahed  on  Sponisb  subjects,  cbere  may  be 
>nnd  Hnne  slig-bt  coinoideQce  in  the  6nt  part, 
vhioh  treatB  ol  the  Peainsalo,  bat  it  can  only 
b«  cuHial ;  as,  witb  the  exceptioD  of  a  few  con- 
elndiDg  Btaniaa,  the  whole  of  this  po«m  was 
written  in  the  Leiant. 

Tlie  atanza  of  Spenaer,  according  to  one  at 
oar  moM  successful  poets,  admits  of  everj 
variety.  Dr.  Beattie  make*  the  follDwing  ob- 
aerration :  '  Not  long  ago  I  began  a  poem 
in  tlie  style  and  stanza  of  Hpenaer,  in  which  I 
propose  t^  give  full  scope  to  my  iDclioatdon, 
and  be  either  droll  or  pathetic,  descriptive  or 
aentinieiital,  tender  or  satirical,  ai  the  bamonr 
strikes  me ;  for,  if  I  mlatake  not,  tbe  measure 
which  1  baie  adopted  admits  ei|ual!y  of  all 
these-kinds  of  oorapoiition.'  StrengtJieDed  in 
my  opinion  by  such  authority,  and  by  the  ei- 
ample  of  same  in  the  highest  order  of  Italian 
poets,  I  shall  make  Do  apology  for  attempts  at 
similar  TSristions  in  the  following  compoaition  ; 
satisfied  that,  if  they  are  unsuccesarul,  their 
fulore  must  be  in  the  execution,  rather  than 
in  the  design  sanctiooed  by  the  practice  uf 
Ariosto,  Thomson,  and  Beattie. 
LosDOI.  JVmiarji,  1812. 

ADDITION   TO   THE   PREFACE 

I  have  now  waited  till  almost  all  our  pe- 
riodical journals  have  distributed  their  usual 
portion  of  criticiiRi.  To  the  justice  of  the  gen- 
erality of  tliRir  critioiBm*  I  have  aothing  tu  ob- 
ject :  it  would  ill  become  me  to  quarrel  with 
their  very  slight  degree  of  censure,  when,  per- 
haps, if  they  hod  been  less  kind  they  had  been 
more  candid.  Returning,  therefore,  to  all  and 
each  my  best  thanks  for  their  liberality,  on  one 

Amongst  the  many  abjections  justly  urged  to 
the  very  indifferent  character  of  the  'vagrant 
Childe  '  (whom,  notwithstanding  many  bints  to 
the  oontrary,  I  still  maintun  to  be  a  fictitioas 
personage),  it  has  been  stated,  that,  besides  the 
snachmnisra.  be  is  very  uninlghlly,  as  the  tiroes 
of  the  knights  were  times  of  love,  honour, 
and  so  forth.  Now,  it  so  happens^  thatthe 
good  old  tiraei.  when  '  " 


I,  I'ai 


'    tioot 


■bed.   ' 


moat  pro&igate  of  sll  possible  centuries.  Those 
who  have  any  doubts  on  this  mbjeot  may  coo- 

/■ult  Sainte-Polaye,  paisim,  and  more  particu- 
Urly  vol.  ii.  p.  69.  The  vows  of  chivalry  were 
no  tietter  kept  than  any  other  vows  whatsoever ; 
and  the  songs  of  the  Trouhadourv  were  not 
nore  deoeat,  and  Dsrtaiuly  weia  much  less  re- 


iined,  Chan  those  of  Ovid.  The  '  coora  d'amonr, 
parlemeiiB  d'amour,  on  de  courtoide  et  de  gen- 
tillesse  '  had  much  more  of  love  than  of  conr- 
tesy  or  gentleness.  See  Koland  on  the  same 
subject  with  Sainte.Palaye.  Whatever  other 
objection  may  be  urged  to  that  most  nn- 
smiable  pecsonage  Childe  Harold,  he  was  so 
far  perfectly  knightly  in  his  attributes  —  '  Ni> 
wuter,  but  a  knight  templar.'  By  the  by,  I 
feai  that  Sir  Tristrero  and  Sir  Lancelot  wen 
DO  lietter  than  they  should  bo,  although  very 
^poetical  personages  and  true  knights  '  aana 
peur,'  though  not  'sans  reproohe.'  If  the 
story  of  the  institution  of  the  '  Garter '  be  not 
a  fable,  the  knighu  of  that  order  have  for  sev< 
ersl  centuries  borne  the  badge  of  a  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  of  indifferent  memory.  So  much 
for  chivalry.  Burke  need  not  have  regT«tt«d 
that  its  days  are  over,  though  Marie- Antoinette 
was  quite  aa  chaste  as  most  of  those  in  whose 
hononn  lances  were  shivered,  and  knighia 
unhorsed. 

Before  the  days  of  Bayard,  and  down  to 
those  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (the  most  chaste  and 
celebrated  of  ancient  and  modem  times),  few 
exceptions  will  be  found  to  this  statement ;  and 
I  fear  a  little  investigation  will  teach  us  not  to 
regret  these  monstrous  mummeries  of  the  mid- 

I  now  leave  Childe  Earold  to  live  bis  day, 
such  as  be  is  ;  it  had  been  more  agreeable,  and 
certainly  more  easy,  to  have  drawn  an  aroiabla 
character.  It  had  been  easy  to  varnish  over 
bis  faults,  to  make  him  do  more  and  exprew 
less,  htit  he  never  was  intended  as  an  example, 
further  than  to  show  that  early  perversion  of 
mind  and  morals  leads  to  satiety  of  psst  plea- 
siu¥B  and  disappointmetil  in  new  ones,  and  that 
even  the  beautiea  of  nature  and  the  stdmulna 
of  travel  (eiceptambition,  the  most  powerful  of 
all  excitements)  are  lost  on  a  soul  so  constituted, 
or  rather  misditectod.  Bad  1  proceeded  witli 
the  poem,  this  character  would  have  deepened 
•s  he  drew  to  the  close  ;  for  the  outline  which 
I  once  meant  to  fill  np  for  him  was,  with  some 
exceptions,  the  sketeb  of  a  modem  Timon, 
perhaps  a  poetical  Zeluco. 


TO    lANTHE 

Not  iu  those   climes  where  I  have  late 

been  straying. 
Though   Beauty   long   hath   there   been 

matchless  deem'd; 
Not  in  those  visions  to  the  heart  display- 


CANTO  THE  FIKST 


H^ttn^m*  tfM  k  tooth  wCu^ 

Hmf,  Imng  M«i  tiwa,  AaO  I  nialy 

■Mk 
To  Mai  Uhm  ehuim  whish  Tiziad  a* 

TtiMihM  MS  ttee  not  aqrwonlamM 
VMk; 

Ik  Asm  who  om  en  tliM  wbkt  iHgnue 

Aht  ^9^  tkm  ntt  be  wbd  now  tbra 

art, 
2hr  ihawiwi  tlw  praaiw  of  tii7  ^nv. 
Aa  Cftb  in  fionn,  aa  warn  ret  pare  tn 

hmtfa  itiaga  upon  earth  witbont  bia 

Aad  gJelew  bejnad  Hc^'i  ■"■■g'""f  I 
flail  Wirt)  rt<i  <lm  affWH  fioad^nai* 
T^  jMtk,  in  thM,  Uini  bonrir  baigbtcn. 

BAdfiOa  nbbow  of  bar  tvban  fean, 
BiCnaa  i^ae  hawniilr  bnaa  an  Manw  db> 
appean. 

ToangPeriof  the  Weit  I  — 't  is  well  for 


And  Mtfelj  Tiew  thj  ripeniiig   beautiei 

HappTf  I  ne'er  ehall  aee  them  in  decline ; 
Hamner,  that  while  all  yoongar  hearta 

tbaU  bleed, 
nine  ahall  eecape  the  doom  thins  ajea 

niration    ihall   inc- 


Bntmiz'd  with  paoga  to  Lore't  even  love- 
Ueat  honn  decreed. 

Obt  let  that  e^e,   which,  wild  as  the 

GaieUe's, 
Now  hrightlj  bold  oi  beaatifolly  shy, 
Wins  as   it  wanden,  dazdes    where   it 

dweUi^  ,o 

Glance  o'er  thia  page,  nor  to  mj  vene 

'niat  smile  for  which  mj  breast  might 
-nunl  J  ogh 

Could  I  to  thee  be  ever  more  than  friend. 

This  mneh,  dear  maid,  accord;  nor  ques- 
tion why 


To  ana  W  ;•«{  iQ  atnin  I  wrald  eon^ 
BntbidmairidinvwnattiflnB  matnhleM 

Sod  k  thr  tMina  with  llik  my  Tana 

And  long  aa  kiadev  ^aa  a  looh  ifeaU 

eait 
Ob  HanlA  pace,  Lutha'a  bai*  aa* 

Bban  tbM  ba  Ibnt  bdwld,  fanottea 
last:  *. 

Uj  dajB  <nwa  nanbai'd.  ihinU  tbJM 
hooiagapait 

Attiaet  tin  fiiiiv  tbigtn  near  the  Jjn 

Of  himwbo]Mfl'd<£iM,I«*«liartaatlMis 


Thani^man  tiian  Hope  ean  eb 
Friendihip  leai  racpdre  f 


CANTO  THE   FIRST 


Oh,  thou  ]  in  Hellas  deem'd  of  beavenlT 

birth. 
Muse  t  form'd  or  fabled  at  tbe  minBtrel's 

will! 
Since  shamed  fnll  oft  by  later  lyres  on 

Mine  dares  not  call  thee  from  thy  sacred 

hill; 
Tet  there  I  \e  wander'd  by  thy  vanuted 

Yes  1   ei^h'd  o'er  Delphi's  long-deserted 

Where,  save  that  feeble  fountain,  aU  is 

stiUi 
Nor  mote  my  shell  awake  the  wear;  Nine 
To  grace  so  plain  a  tale,  this  lowly  lay  of 


WhCome  in  Albion's  isle  there  dwelt  a 
yondi.  ,o 

Who  ne  inTirtue'swaysdid  take  delif^t; 

But  spent  his  days  in  riot  most  uncouth. 

And  TBi'd  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  of 
Night. 

Ah  me  I  in  sooth  he  was  a  ihamelesa 
wight. 

Sore  given  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee; 
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Few  eaithly  things  found  fayour  in  his 

sight 
Saye  concubines  and  carnal  companie, 
And  flaunting  wassailers  of  high  and  low 

degree. 

Ul 

Childe  Harold  was  he  hight: — but  whence 

his  name 
And  lineage  long,  it  suits  me  not  to 

say;  ao 

Suffice  it,  that  perchance  they  were  of 

fame. 
And  had  been  glorious  in  another  day: 
But  one  sad  losel  soils  a  name  for  aye, 
Howeyer  mighty  in  the  olden  time; 
Nor  all  that  heralds  rake  from  cofiBn'd 

clay, 
Nor  florid   prose,  nor  honey'd   lies  of 

rhyme. 
Can  blazon  evil  deeds  or  consecrate  a  crime. 


IV 

I  Childe  Harold  basked  him  in  the  noon- 
tide sun, 
I  Disporting  there  like  any  other  fly. 
Nor  deem'd  before   his   little  day  was 
done  30 

One  blast  might  chill  him  into  misery. 
But  long  ere  scarce  a  third  of  his  pass'd 

by, 

Worse  than  adversity  the  Childe  befell, — 

He  felt  the  fulness  of  satiety; 

Then  loathed  he   in  his  native  land  to 
dwell, 
Which  seem'd  to  him  more  lone  than  Ere- 
mite's sad  cell. 


For  he  through  Sin's  long  labyrinth  had 

run, 
Nor  made  atonement  when  he  did  amiss; 
Had  sigh'd  to  many  though  he  loved  but 

one, 
And  that  loved  one,  alas  !  could  ne'er  be 

his.  40 

Ah,  happy  she  I  to  'scape  from  him  whose 

kiss 
Had  been  pollution  uuto  aught  so  chaste; 
Who  soon  nad  left  her  charms  for  vulgar 

bliss, 
And  spoil'd  her  goodly  lands  to  gild  his 

waste. 
Nor  calm  domestic  peace  had  ever  deign'd 

to  taste. 


VI 

And  now  Childe  Harold  was  sore  sick  at 

heart. 
And  from  his  fellow  bacchanals  would 

flee; 
T  is  said,  at  times  the  sullen  tear  would 

start. 
But  Pride  congeal'd  the  drop  within  his 

ee. 
Apart  he  stalk'd  in  joyless  reverie,        50 
And  from  his  native  land  resolved  to  go. 
And  visit  scorching  climes  beyond  tiie 

sea; 
With  pleasure  drugg'd,  he  almost  long'd 

for  woe. 
And  e'en  for  change  of  scene  would  seek 

the  shades  below. 

VII 

The  Childe  departed  from  his  father's 

haU: 
It  was  a  vast  and  venerable  pile; 
So  old,  it  seemdd  onlv  not  to  fall. 
Yet  strength  was  pillar'd  in  each  massy 

aisle. 
Monastic  dome!  condenm'd  to  uses  vile! 
Where  Superstition  once  had  made  her 

den,  60 

Now  Paphian  girls  were  known  to  sing 

and  smile; 
And  monks  might  deem  their  time  was 

come  agen. 
If  ancient  tales  say  true  nor  wrong  these 

holy  men. 

VIII 

Tet  oft-times  in  his  maddest  mirthful 

mood 
Stranee  pangs  would  flash  along  Childe 

Harold's  brow. 
As  if  the  memory  of  some  daily  feud 
Or  disappointed  passion  lurk'd  below: 
But  this  none  knew,  nor  haply  cared  to 

know; 
For  his  was  not  that  open,  artless  soul 
That  feels  relief  by  bidding  sorrow  flow. 
Nor  sought  he  friend  to  counsel  or  con- 
dole, 71 
Whatever  this  grief  mote  be  which  he  could 
not  control. 

IX 

And  none  did  love  Mm;  though  to  hall 

and  bower 
He  gather'd  revellers  from  far  and  near. 
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He  knew  them  flatt'iers  of  the  festal  hour, 
The  heartless  parasites  of  present  cheer. 
Tea  I  none  did  love  him — not  his  lemans 

dear  — 
But  pomp  and  power  alone  are  woman's 

care, 
And  where  these  are  li^t  Eros  finds  a 

feere; 
Maidens,  like  moths,  are  eyer  caught  by 

glare,  80 

And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  Seraphs 

might  despair. 


Childe  Harold  had  a  mother,  not  forgot 
Though  parting  from  that  mother  he  did 

uinn; 
A  sister  whom  he  loyed,  but  saw  her  not 
Before  his  weary  pilgrimage  begun: 
If  friends  he  had,  he  bade  adieu  to  none. 
Tet  deem  not  thence  his  breast  a  breast 

of  steel: 
Te,  who  have  known  what  'tis  to  dote 

upon 
A  few  dear  objects,  will  in  sadness  feel 
Such  partings  break  the  heart  they  fondly 

hope  to  heal.  90 

XI 

His  house,  his  home,  his  heritage,  his 

lands, 
The  laughing  dames  in  whom  he  did  de- 

light, 

Whose  liu-ge  blue  eyes,  fair  locks,  and 

snowy  hands. 
Might  shi^Le  the  saintship  of  an  anchorite, 
And  long  had  fed  his  youthful  appetite ; 
His  goblets  brimm'd  with  every  costly 

wine. 
And  all  that  mote  to  luxury  invite. 
Without  a  sigh   he   left,   to   cross   the 

brine 
And    traverse    Paynim    shores    and    pass 

Earth's  central  line. 

XIT 

The  sails  were  fill'd,  and  fair  the  light 

winds  blew,  100 

As  glad   to  waft   him   from  his  native 

home; 
And  fast  the  white  rocks  faded  from  his 

view. 
And  soon  were   lost   in   circumambient 

foam. 
And  then,  it  may  be,  of  his  wish  to  roam 


Repented  he,  but  in  his  bosom  slept 
The  silent  thought,  nor  from  his  tips  did 

come 
One  word  of  wail,  whilst  others  sate  and 

wept 
And  to  the  reckless  gales  unmanly  moaning 

kept. 

XIII 

But  when  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  sea 
He  seized  his  harp,  which  he  at  times 

could  string  no 

And  strike,  albeit  with  untaught  melody, 
When  deem'd  he  no  stauige  ear  was  lis- 

temng. 
And  now  his  fingers  o'er  it  he  did  fling. 
And  tuned  his  &rewell  in  the  dim  twi- 

light; - 
While  flew  the  vessel  on  her  snowy  wing. 
And  fleeting  shores  receded  from  his 

sight. 
Thus  to  the  elements  he  pour'd  his  last 

*  Good  Night.' 


'  Adieu,  adieu  !  my  native  shore 

Fades  o*er  the  waters  blue  ; 
The  Nigfht-winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar. 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew.  lai 

Yon  Sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 

We  follow  in  his  night ; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee. 

My  native  Land  —  Good  Night ! 


'  A  few  short  hours  and  He  will  rise 

To  give  the  Morrow  birth  ; 
And  I  shall  hail  the  main  and  skies, 

But  not  my  mother  Earth. 
Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall,  ijo 

Its  hearth  is  desolate  ; 
Wild  weeds  are  gathering  on  the  wall ; 

My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 


'  Come  hither,  hither,  my  little  page  ! 

Why  dost  thon  weep  and  wail  ? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  the  billows^  rage, 

Or  tremble  at  the  gale  ? 
But  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye  ; 

Our  ship  is  swift  and  strong. 
Our  fleetest  falcon  scarce  can  fly  X4C 

More  merrily  along.*  — 


*  Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  waves  roll  high, 
I  fear  not  wave  nor  wind ; 
Tet  marvel  not.  Sir  Childe,  that  I 
Am  sorrowful  in  mind ; 
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For  I  hwre  from  my  father  gonOf 

A  mother  whom  I  love, 
And  haTe  no  ^end,  Bare  these  alone, 

But  thee  —  and  one  aboTe. 

5 

*  Myfather  bleee'd  me  ferrently,  150 

Yet  did  not  much  oompUun : 
Bnt  sorely  will  mv  mother  sign 
Till  I  come  hack  again/  — 

*  Enough,  enough,  my  little  lad  ! 

Such  tears  become  thine  eye ; 
If  I  thy  guileless  bosom  had, 
Mine  own  would  not  be  dry.  — 


*  Gome  hither,  hither,  my  staunch  yeoman. 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  pale  ? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  a  French  f  oeman  ?     160 
Or  shiTer  at  the  gale  ?  *  — 

*  Deem^st  thou  I  tremble  for  my  life  ? 

Sir  Childe,  I  *m  not  so  weak  ; 

But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 

Will  blanch  a  faithful  cheek. 


*  My  spouse  and  boys  dwell  near  thy  hall. 

Along  the  bordering  lake. 
And  when  they  on  their  father  call. 
What  answer  shall  she  make  ?  *  — 

*  £nough^  enough,  my  yeoman  good,  170 

Thv  grief  let  none  gainsay ; 
But  I,  who  am  of  lighter  mood, 
Will  laugh  to  flee  away. 

8 

*  For  who  would  trust  the  seeming  sighs 

Of  wife  or  paramour  ? 
Fresh  feres  will  dry  the  bright  blue  eyes 

We  late  saw  streaming  o*er.^ 
For  pleasures  past  I  do  not  grieve, 

Nor  perils  gathering  near ; 
Mt  greatest  grief  is  that  I  leave  180 

No  thing  that  claims  a  tear. 


*  And  now  I  'm  in  the  world  alone. 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  sea ; 
But  why  should  I  for  others  groan. 

When  none  will  sigh  for  me  ? 
Perchance  ray  dog  will  whine  in  vain, 

Till  fed  by  stranger  hands ;  ^ 
But  long  ere  I  come  back  again 

He  *d  tear  me  where  he  stands. 


10 


'With  thee,  my  bark,  I  '11  swiftly  go 

Athwart  the  foaming  brine  ; 
Nor  care  what  land  thou  bear'st  me  to. 

So  not  again  to  mine. 
Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark  blue  waves ! 

And  when  you  fail  my  sight, 
Welcome,  ye  deserts,  and  ve  oaves  I 

My  native  land  —  Good  Night ! ' 


190 


XIV 

On,  on  the  yessel  flies,  the  land  ii  goMi 
And  winds  are  rude  in  Bisoaj's  deepleM 

bay. 
Four  diBkys  are  sped,  but  with  die  flfthy 

anon,  see 

New  shores  descried  make  ereiy  boaoni 

And  Cintra's  mountain  greets  them  on 

their  way, 
And  Tagus  doahmg  onward  to  the  deep^ 
His  fabled  golden  tribute  bent  to  pay; 
And  soon  on  board  the  Lnsian  pilots  le^^ 
And  steer  'twixt  fertile  shores  where  yet 

few  rustics  reap. 

XV 

Oh,  Christ !  it  is  a  eoodly  sight  to  see 

What  Heaven  hath  aone  for  tins  delidoiis 
land. 

What  fruits  of  fragrance  blnsh  on  erery 
tree. 

What  goodly  prospects  o'er  the  hills  ex- 
pand I  »«o 

But  man  would  mar  them  with  an  im- 
pious hand  1 

And  when  the  Almighty  lifts  his  fiercest 
scourge 

'Gainst  those  who  most  transgress  his  high 
command, 

With  treble  vengeance  will  his  hot  shafts 
urge 
GauFs  locust  host,  and  earth  from  f eUest 
foemen  purge. 

XVI 

What  beauties  doth  Lisboa  first  unfold  I 
Her  image  floating  on  that  noble  tide. 
Which  poets  vaimy  pave  with  sands  of 

But  now  whereon  a  thousand  keels  did 

ride 
Of  mighty   strength,  since  Albion  was 

allied.  «»<> 

And  to  the  Lusians  did  her  aid  afford,  — 
A  nation  swoln  with  ignorance  and  pride. 
Who  lick  yet  loathe  Uie  hand  that  waves 

the  sword 
To  save  them  from  the  vnrath  of  Gaul's 

imsparing  lord. 

XVII 

But  whoso  entereth  within  this  town. 
That,  sheening  far,  celestial  seems  to 
be. 


CANTO   THE   FIRST 


^  dHi*  via  Sgjpet  plagne,  An- 

nor,   vaKty  dftTM  I  ret    bom  'mkbt 

I«  I  CB^a.*!  i^btiow  Edau  IMerTeoM 
£>  tvfamtad  OHM  of  moant  andean. 
JU  V*  Mrtafc  bMd  (MB  poDoit  gnda,  or 

To  follow  ball  an  whiob  the  eys  dilatM 
ffciMgh  liiiiiiiiMiiiiihiiliiif  iiiiliii Iiil 

TOmi  thrMi  whtmd  gnoh  thmgi  the  bud 

Who  to  the    Kwo-rtmok  world    milock'd 
£ljiiiiin'i  gataa  ? 

Hie   hornd   crags   b;  toppling   conTont 

ocowD'd, 
The  oork-beM  boar  tbftt  clothe  th«  aliBggj 

The  motuituii-inoBR  bj  Mwrching  skies  im- 

biown'd, 
The  lonken   glen  whose  Bonleta  shrubs 

must  weep, 
Tlie  tender  azure  of  the  tumttHed  deep, 
The  oTBnee  tiiits  that  gild  the  greenest 

The  torraits  that  from  clifl  to  Tallev  leap, 

The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  mIow, 

Ifii'd  in  one  mighty    soene,   with    varied 

beaa^  glow.  jii 


Hull  slowlj  olimb    the    many  -  winding 

way. 
And  freqaent  tnrn  to  linger  as  you  go. 
From  loTtier  rocks  new   loTeliness  sur- 

Tey, 
And  rest  ye  at  'Our  Lady's  boose  of 

Where  frugal  monks   their  little  relics 

And  sundry  legends  to  the  stranger  teU: 


And  hare  and  dwM,  aa  ^  flw  cngi  jon 
I  Mar  no 


lath; 
And  grave  and  ^sb  vitli  thoMand  aoah 

Throni^Mitt  tUa  pwple  land  whertt  law 
lecnres  not  life. 

XXII 

On  sloping  monnds,  or  in  the  vale  beneath, 
Are  domes  where  whilome  kings  did  make 

But  now  the  wild  tlowen  round  them  only 

breathe; 
Yet  ruin'd    spleudonr  still  is    lingering 

And  yonder  towers  the  Prince's  palace  fair: 
There    then    too,   Vatfaek  I    England's 


Onoe  form'd  thy  Paradise,  as  aot  aware 
When    wanton    Wealth    her    mightiest 

deeds  bath  done, 
Meek    Peace   voluptuous   lures   was    ever 

wont  to  shoD. 

XXIII 
Here  didst  thou  dwell,  here  schemes  of 

pleasure  plan. 
Beneath  yon  monntain's  ever  beauteous 

But  now,  as  if  a  thing  unblest  by  Man, 
Thy  fairy  dwelling  is  as  lone  as  tbou  t 
Here  giant  weeds  a  passage  scarce  allow 
To  halis  deserted,  portals  gaping  wide  — 

I    Fresh  lessons  to  the  thinkmg  bosom,  how 

I    Vain  are  the  pleasaunces  on  earth  sup- 

;  plied, 

Swept  uto  wrecks  anon  by  Time's  ungentle 
tide! 
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XXIV 

Behold  the  hall  where  chiefs  were  late 

oonyeiiedl 
Oh,  dome  displeasing  unto  British  eye  I 
With  diadem  hight  foolscap,  lo  t  a  fiend, 
A  little  fiend  that  scoffs  incessantly,    291 
There  sits  in  parchment  robe  array  d,  and 

by 
His  side  is  hung  a  seal  and  sable  scroll, 
Where  blazon'd  glare  names  known  to 

chiyalry. 
And  Bondry  siffnatnres  adorn  the  roll. 
Whereat  the  TJrdiin  points,  and  laughs  with 

all  his  soul. 

XXV 

Conyention  is  the  dwarfish  demon  styled 
That  fofl'd    the  knights  in  Marialva's 

dome. 
Of  brains  (if  brains  they  had)  he  them 

beguiled. 
And  tum'd  a  nation's  shallow  joy  to 

gloom.  300 

Here  FoUy  dash'd  to  earth  the  yictor's 

plume. 
And  JPolicy  regained  what  arms  had  lost: 
For  chiefs  like  ours  in  yain  may  laurels 

bloom  1 
Woe  to  the    conquering,   not   the  con- 

quer'd  host, 
Since  iMtffled  Triumph  droops  on  Lusita- 

nia's  coast  I 

XXVI 

And  eyer  since  that  martial  synod  met, 
Britannia  sickens,  Cintra  1  at  thy  name; 
And  folks  in  office  at  the  mention  fret. 
And    fain  would   blush,   if  blush   they 

could,  for  shame. 
How  wiU  posterity  the  deed  proclaim!  310 
Will   not   our   own   and    fellow-nations 

sneer, 
To  yiew  these  champions  cheated  of  their 

fame. 
By  foes  in  fight  overthrown,  yet  yictors 

here. 
Where   Scorn  her  finger  points    through 

many  a  coming  year  ? 

XXVII 

So  deem'd  the  Childe,  as  o'er  the  moun- 
tains he 

Did  take  his  way  in  solitary  guise. 

Sweet  was  the  scene,  yet  soon  he  thought 
to  flee, 


More  restless  than  the  swallow  in  the 
skies; 

Though  here  awhile  he  leam'd  to  moral- 
ize. 

For  Meditation  fiz'd  at  times  on  him;  sao 

And  conscious  Reason  whisper'd  to  de- 
spise 

His   early  youth  misspent  in  maddest 
whim; 
But  as  he  gazed  on  truth  his  aching  eyes 
grew  dim. 

XXVUI 

To  horse !  to  horse  t  he  quits,  for  eyer 

quits 
A  scene  of  peace,  though  soothing  to  his 

soul; 
Again  he  rouses  from  his  moping  fits, 
But  seeks  not  now  the  harlot  and  the 

bowl. 
Onward  he  flies,  nor  fiz'd  as  yet  the  goal 
Where  he  shall  rest  him  on  his  pilgrim- 

roll,  330 

Ere  toil  his  thirst  for  travel  can  assuage, 
Or  he  shall  calm  his  breast,  or  learn  expe- 
rience sage. 

XXIX 

Tet  Mafra  shall  one  moment  claim  delay, 
Where  dwelt  of  yore  the  Lusians'  luck- 
less queen; 
And  church  and  court  cUd  mingle  their 

array. 
And    mass    and    reyel    were   alternate 
seen,  ^^— 
I  Lordlings  and    freres,  ill-sorted  fry  I 
I  ween ! 

I  But  here  the  Babylonian   whore    hath 
I  built 

;  A  dome,  where  flaunts  she  in  such  glori- 
ous sheen, 
i  That  men  forget  the  blood  which  she 
i  hath  spilt,  340 

And  bow  the  knee  to  Pomp  that  loyes  to 
yamish  guilt. 

XXX 

O'er  yales  that  teem  with  fruits,  romantic 

hills 
(Oh,  that  such  hills  upheld  a  freebom 

race  I), 
Whereon  to  gaze  the  eye  with  joyaunce 

fills. 


CANTO   THE  FIRST 


Cbilde  Harold  wends  through  aaaj  * 

pleasant  place. 
Thonglt  elnggardi  deem  it  but  a  foolish 

And  marvel  men  Bbonld  quit  their  easy 

The  toilsome  way,  and  long,  long  league 

.   Oh  I  there  is  sweetneu  in  the 


irhope 

XXXI 
Hots  bleak  to  view  the  hills  at  length 

And,  leaa  loxoriant,  sraoother  valea  ex- 
tendi 

ffnir'™—  horizon-boonded  plaioB  luc- 
ceedr 

Far  aa  the  eye  diaoeme,  withouten  end, 

Spain'*  realms  appe«r  vhereon  her  shep- 
beid*  tend 

Flocki  whose  rich  fleece  right  well  the 
trader  knows  — 

Now  must  the  pastor's  arm  his  lambs 
defend, 

For   Spain   is   compass'd    by   unyielding 

And  all  must  shield  their  all,  or  share  Sub- 

XXXI 1 
Where  Lusitania  and  her  Sister  meet,  sfn 
Deetn  ve  what  bounds  the  rival  realms 

divide? 
Or  ere   the  jealous  Queens  of   Nations 

greet, 
Doth  Tsyo  interpose  his  mighty  tide  ? 
Or  dark  Sierras  rise  in  cra^y  pride  ? 
Or    fence    of    art,   like    China's  vasty 

wall?  — 
Ne  barrier  wall,  ne  river  deep  and  wide, 
Ne  horrid  crags,  nor  mountains  dark  and 


But  these  between  a  silver  streamlet 
And  scarce  a  name  distinguish  eth  the 
Though  rival  kbgdoms  press  its  verduit 


Here  leans  the  idle    shepherd   on  his 
And  vacant  on  the  rippling  waves  doth 

That  p»cef  nl  stiU  'twixt  bitterest  foe- 
men  flow; 

For  proud  each  peasant  as  the  noblest 
duke: 

Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difference 

Twixt  him  and  Lusian  slave,  the  lowest  of 

XXXIV 
But  ere  the  mingling  bounds  have  far 

been  paas'd. 
Dark  Gnadiana  rolls  his  power  along 
In  sullen  billows,  mnmmnng  and  vast, 
So  noted  ancient  roundelays  among.     }Si 
Whilome   upon   hii   banks    did    legions 

throng 
Of  Uoor  and  Knight,  in  mailtxl  splendour 

Here  ceased  the  swift  their   race,  here 

Bunk  the  strong; 
The   Payiiim   turban  and   the   Christian 


Oh,  lovely   Spain  t   renown'd,   romantic 

land  I 
Where   is  that  standard   which   Pelagio 

When  Cava's  traitor-sire  first  call'd  the 

That  dyed  thy  mountain   streams   with 

gothic  gore  ?  i^ 

Where  are  those  bloody  banners  which  of 

Waved  o'er  thy  sons,  victorious  to  the 

gale. 
And  drove  at  last  the  spoilers  to  their 

shore  ? 
Red  gleam 'd  the  cross,  and   waned  the 

crescent  pale. 
While  Afric'a  echoes  thrill'd  with  Moorish 


Teems  not  each  ditty  with  the  glorious 

tale? 
Ah  1    such,    alas,    the    hero's    amplest 

fate  I 
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When  granite  monlden  and  when  records 

faO, 
A  peasant's  plaint  prolongs  his  dubious 

date. 
Pride  I  bend  thine  eye  from  heayen  to 

thine  estate,  400 

See  how  the  Mis^tj  shrink  into  a  song  t 
Can  Volume,  Pillar,  Pile,  preserve  thee 

great? 
Or  must  thou  trust  Tradition's  simple 

tongue. 
When  Flattery  sleeps  with  thee  and  History 

does  thee  wrong  ? 

XXXVII 

Awake,  ye  sons  of  Spain  t  awake  !  ad- 
vance I 

Lo,  Chiyalry,  your  ancient  goddess,  cries; 

But  wields  not,  as  of  old,  her  thirsty  lance, 

Nor  shakes  her  crimson  plumage  in  the 
skies: 

Now  on  the  smoke  of  blazing  bolts  she 
flies, 

And    speaks   in   thunder    through    yon 
engine's  roar !  410 

In  every  peal  she  calls,  'Awake  1  arise  t ' 

Say,  is  her  voice  more  feeble  than  of 
yore, 
When  her  war-song  was  heard  on  Anda- 
lusia's shore  ? 

XXXVIII 

Hark  I    heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of 

dreadful  note  ? 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the 

heath? 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking    sabre 

smote; 
Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  they  sank 

beneath 
Tyrants  and  Tyrants'  slaves  ?  —  the  fires 

of  Death, 
The  bale-fires  flash  on  high;  from  rock  to 

rock 
Each  voUey  tells  that  thousands  cease  to 

breathe;  420 

Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Siroc, 
Red  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  Nations 

feel  the  shock. 

XXXIX 

Lo  t  where  the  Giant  on  the  mountain 
stands, 
[is  blood-red  tresses  deep'ning  in  the 
sun, 


With  death-shot   glowing  in  his    fiery 

And   eye   that   soorcheth  all  it  glares 

upon, — 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  fix'd,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  afar,  —  and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers  to  mark  what  deeds 

are  done; 
For  on  this  mom  three  potent  Nations 

meet,  430 

To  shed  before  his  Shrine  the  blood  he  deems 

most  sweet 

XL 

By  Heaven  t  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother 

there) 
Their  rivsJ  scarfs  of  mix'd  embroidery. 
Their  various  arms  that  glitter  in  the 

air! 
What  gallant  War-hounds  rouse  them 

from  their  lair. 
And  gnash  their  fangs,  loud  yelling  for 

the  prey ! 
All  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph 

share; 
The  Grave  shall  bear  the  chiefest  prize 

away. 
And  Havoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their 

array.  440 

XLI 

Three  hosts  combine  to  offer  sacrifice; 
Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on 

high; 
Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue 

skies; 
The  shouts  are  France,  Spain,  Albion, 

Victory  ! 
The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in 

vain. 
Are  met  —  as  if  at  home  they  could  not 

die  — 
To  feed  the  crow,  on  Talavera's  plain. 
And  fertilize  the  field  that  each  pretends  to 

gain. 

XLII 
There  shall  they  rot.  Ambition's  honour'd 

fools  1  450 

Yes,  Honour  decks  the  turf  that  wraps 

their  clay  1 
Vain    Sophistry !    in  these    behold  the 

tools. 


CANTO  THE  FIRST 


^  myiudi,  whra  th^ 

With  hnmu    houli  —  to  wbat?  — ft 

Cut  dflipott  eompui  ftusht  IJia^  luulc 

tbeir  imj? 
OrnU  with  trntli  taw  i^ui  of  Mith  their 

Sbts  that  wIksmh  Kt  lut  the;  cramble 
bone  bj  bone? 


0^  Albnerm,  gkriom  fleld  of  giief  I 
Ae  o'qt  thT  pi*-'*'  the  FilArim  priok'd  his 

Who  eoold  fomue  thee,  in  &  nwee  lo 
brief, 

A  ■aene  where  rniiMling  foe*  ihonld  bowrt 
udUeedl 

Peaee  to  the  peiiih'd  I  maj  the  wmrrkir'a 
meed 

Aad  tean  of  trinmph  their  reward  pro- 
long 1 

TH]  others  fall  where  other  chieftains 
lead, 

Tbj  name  Bhall  circle  round  ttie  gaping 

And  ihine  in  worthlen  lajs,  the  theine  of 


Enongb  of  Battle'i  minians  I   let  them 

Their  game  of  liree,  and  barter  breath 

for  fame,  — 
Fame  Uiat  will  toaroe  re-animate  their 

Ihongh  thoiuandi  fall  to  deek  some  sin- 
gle name- 
In  aooth  't  were  sad  to  thwart  theii  noble 

Who   strike,  blest  hirelings  I    for   their 

country's  good, 
And  die,  Uutt  Qving  might  have  proved 

her  shame; 
Periih'd,   perchance,  in  some  domestic 

fend, 
Oi  in  a  narrower  sphere  wild  Rapine's  path 


Full  swiftly  Harold  wends  his  lonely  way 
Where  prond  Serilla  triumphs  ansuh- 


ire  prond 


Tat  iaibe  bee —  the  ■potln's  wiihed-f w 

Soon,  soon  shall  ConqDaef  ■  fleij  foot  in- 
trade,  4I0 
Blaekening  her  lorel;  domei  with  taoaa 

Ineritable  hour  I  "Gainat  fate  to  fMre 
WhcM   DweoUtioo  planta  her  &imsh'd 


And  Virtne  Tan^idsh  all,ai 
to  tfarirc. 

XLVI 

Bnt  all  nnaonadoni  of  the  eonuog  doom. 
The    f  eaat,    the    aoDg,    the  ravel  hen 

abounda; 
Stm^  modee  vt  merriment  the  hous 


Nor  bleed  theie  patrioto  with  their  oodb- 

try's  wonnda; 
Nor  here  War's  olario■^  but  Lore's  r^ 

beck  eoundsi  ^ta 

Here  Folly  still  hie  Totariee  iiitlr^n> ; 
And  yonng-eyed   Lewdneia   walks    het 

midnight  rounds; 
Girt  with  the  silent  crimes  of  Capitals, 
Still  to  the    last   kind  Vice  clii^  to  the 

tott'ring  walla. 

Not  so   the    nutio;   with  his  trembling 

He  luiks,  nor  caste  bis  heavy  eye  afar, 
Lest  he  should  view  his  vine^rd  deso- 

Ute, 
Blasted  below  the  dmi  hot  breath  of  war. 
No  more  beneath  soft  Eve's  consentdng 

Fandango  twirls  his  jocund  Castanet:    jod 
Ah,  monarcbs  I  coold  ye  taste  the  mirth 

Not  m  the  toils  of  Glory  would  ye  fret; 
The  hoarse  dnll  dmm  would   sleep,  and 
Man  be  happy  yet  I 

XLVI  II 

How  carols  now  the  Inst^  muleteer  ? 
Of  love,  romance,  devotion  is  his  lay, 
As  whilome  he  was  wont  the  leaguee  to 

His  qnick  bells  wildly  jingling  on  the 

way? 
No  I   OS  he  speeds,  he  chants  '  Yirt  el 

Bey  I' 
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And  checks  his  song  to  execrate  Godoy, 
The  royal  wittol  Charles,  and  curse  the 

day  510 

When    first   Spain's  queen  beheld  the 

black-eyed  boy, 
And  gore-faced  Treason  sprung  from  her 

adulterate  joy. 

XLIX 

On  yon  long,  leyel  plain,  at  distance 

crown'd 
With  crags,  whereon  those  Moorish  tur- 
rets rest, 
Wide-soatter'd     hoof-marks     dint    the 

wounded  eround; 
And,  scathed  oy  fire,  the  greensward's 

darkened  yest 
Tells  that  the  foe  was  Andalusia's  g^est: 
Here  was  the  camp,  the  watch-flame,  and 

the  host, 
Here    the    bold    peasant    storm'd    the 

dragon's  nest; 
Still  does  he  mark  it  with  triumphant 

boast,  S20 

And  points  to  yonder  cliffs  which  oft  were 

won  and  lost. 


And  whomsoe'er  along  the  path  you  meet 
Bears  in  his  cap  the  badge  of  crimson 

hue, 
Which  tells  you  whom  to  shun  and  whom 

to  greet. 
Woe  to  the  man  that  walks  in  public 

view 
Without  of  loyalty  this  token  true  1 
Sharp  is  the  knife,  and  sudden  is  the 

stroke; 
And  sorely  would  the  Grallic  foeman  rue. 
If  subtle  poniards,  wrapt  beneath  the 

doke. 
Could  blunt  the  sabre's  edge  or  clear  the 

cannon's  smoke.  530 

LI 

At  eyery  turn  Morena's  dusky  height 
Sustains  aloft  the  battery's  iron  l(nd; 
And,  far  as  mortal  eye  can    compass 

sight. 
The  mountain-howitzer,  the  broken  road. 
The  bristling  palisade,  the  fosse  o'er- 

flow'd. 
The  station'd  bands,  the   neyer-yacant 

watch. 
The  magazine  in  rocky  durance  stow'd. 


The  holster'd  steed  beneath  the  shed  of 
thatch. 
The  ball-piled  pyramid,  the  eyer-bUmi 
match, 

UI 

Portend  the  deeds  to  oome:«-but  he 

whose  nod  140 

Has  tumbled  feebler  despots  from  their 

sway, 
A  moment  pauseth  ere  he  lifts  the  rod; 
A  little  moment  deigneth  to  delay: 
Soon  will  his  legions  sweep  throng  these 

their  way; 
The  West  must  own  the  Scourger  of  the 

world. 
Ah  Spain  I  how  sad  will  be  thy  reokon- 

ing-day, 
When    soars  Graul's  Vulture,  with  his 

wings  unfurl'd. 
And  thou  shalt  yiew  thy  sons  in  crowds  to 

Hades  hurl'd. 

Lni 

And  must  they  fall  ?  the  young,  the 
proud,  the  braye. 

To  swell  one  bloated  Chiefs  unwhole- 
some reign  ?  550 

No  step  between  submission  and  a  eraye  ? 

The  rise  of  rapine  and  the  fall  of  Spain  ? 

And  doth  the  Power  that  man  adores  or- 
dain 

Their  doom,  nor  heed  the  suppliant's  ap- 
peal? 

Is  all  that  desperate  Valour  acts  in  yain  ? 

And  Counsel  saee,  and  patriotic  Zeal, 
The  Veteran's  skifi.  Youth's  fire,  and  Man- 
hood's heart  of  steel  ? 

LIV 

Is  it  for  this  the  Spanish  maid,  aroused. 
Hangs  on  the  willow  her  unstrung  guitar, 
And,  all  unsex'd,  the  anlaoe  hath  es- 
poused, 560 
Sung  the  loud  song,  and  dared  the  deed 

of  war? 
And  she,  whom  once  the  semblance  of  a 

scar 
Appall'd,  an  owlet's  larum  chill'd  with 

dread. 
Now  yiews  the  column-scattering  bay^t 

jar, 
The  folchion  flash,  and  o'er  the  yet  warm 

dead 
Stalks  with   Minenra's  step  where  Mars 

might  quake  to  tread. 


CANTO  THE  FIRST 


^3 


LV 

Ye  who  shall  maryel  when  you  hear  her 

tale, 
Oh  I  had  you  known  her  in  her  softer 

hour, 
Mark'd  her  black  eye  that  mocks  her 

coal-black  yeil. 
Heard  her  light,  lively  tones  in  Lady's 

bower,  570 

Seen  her  long  locks  that  foil  the  painter's 

power, 
Her  fairy  form,  with  more  than  female 


Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Saragoza's 

tower 
Beheld  her  smile  in  Danger's  Grorgon 
face. 
Thin  the  closed  ranks,  and  lead  in  Glory's 
fearful  chase. 

LVI 

Her  loTer  sinks  —  she  sheds  no  ill-timed 

tear; 
Her  chief  is  slain  —  she  fills  his  fatal 

post; 
Her  fellows  flee  —  she  checks  their  base 

career; 
The  foe  retires  —  she  heads  the  sallying 

host. 
Who   can    appease    like    her   a  lover's 

ghost  ?  580 

Who  can  avenge  so  well  a  leader's  fall  ? 
What  maid  retrieve  when  man's  flush'd 

hope  is  lost  ? 
Who  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  flying  Gaul, 
Foil'd  by  a  woman's  hand,  before  a  bat- 

ter'd  waU  ? 

LVII 

Yet  are  Spain's  maids  no  race  of  Ama- 
zons, 

But  form'd  for  all  the  witching  arts  of 
love. 

Though  thus  in  arms  they  emulate  her 
sons, 

And  in  the  horrid  phalanx  dare  to  move, 

T  is   but  the   tender   fierceness   of   the 
dove, 

Pecking  the  hand  that  hovers  o'er  her 
mate:  590 

In  softness  as  in  firmness  far  above 

Remoter  females,  famed  for  sickening 
prate; 
Ber  mmd  is  nobler  sure,  her  charms  per- 
chance as  great. 


LVIII 

The  seal  Love's  dimpling  finger  hath  im- 

press'd 
Denotes  how  soft  that  chin  which  bears 

his  touch; 
Her  lips,  whose  kisses  pout  to  leave  their 

nes^ 
Bid  man  be  valiant  ere  he  merit  such: 
Her  glance  how  wildly  beautiful  I  how 

much 
Hath  Phcebus  woo'd  in  vain  to  spoil  her 

cheek, 
Which    glows    yet    smoother  from  his 

amorous  clutch  t  600 

Who  round  the  North  for  paler  dames 

would  seek  ? 
How  poor  their  forms  appear!  how  lan- 
guid, wan,  and  weak  t 

LIX 

Match  me,  ye  climes  which  poets  love  to 

laud; 
Match  me,  ye  harams  of  the  land  where 

now 

I  strike  my  strain,  far  distant,  to  applaud 
Beauties  that  ev'n  a  cynic  must  avow  — 
Match  me  those  Houries,  whom  ye  scarce 

allow 
To  taste  the  gale  lest  Love  should  ride 

the  wind. 
With  Spain's  dark-glancing  daughters  — 

deign  to  know, 
There  your  wise  Prophet's  paradise  we 
find,  610 

His  black-eyed  maids  of  Heaven,  angeli- 
cally kind. 

LX 

Oh,  thou  Parnassus  whom  I  now  survey  I 
Not  in  the  phrensy  of  a  dreamer's  eye, 
Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay. 
But  soaring  snow-clad  through  thy  na- 
tive sky. 
In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty  ! 
What  marvel  if  1  thus  essay  to  sing  ? 
The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  passing  by 
Would  gladly  woo  thine  Echoes  with  his 
string, 
Though   from   thy   heights   no   more   one 
Muse  will  wave  her  wing.  620 

LXI 

Oft  have  I  dream 'd  of  Thee,  whose  glo- 
rious name 

Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man's  divinesrt 
lore; 
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And  now  I  view  thee,  't  is,  alas !  with 

shame 
That  I  in  feeblest  accents  most  adore. 
When  I  recount  thy  worshippers  of  yore 
I  tremble^  and  can  only  bend  the  knee; 
Nor  raise  my  voice,  nor  vainly  dare  to 

soar, 
But  gaze  beneath  thy  cloudy  canopy 
In  silent  joy  to  think  at  last  I  look  on  Thee  f 

LXII 

Happier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  have 

been,  630 

Whose  fate  to  distant  homes  confined 

their  lot, 
Shall  I  unmoved  behold  the  hallow'd 

scene. 
Which  others  rave  of  though  they  know 

it  not  ? 
Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his 

grot, 
And  thou,  the  Muses'  seat,  art  now  their 

grave, 
Some  eentle  spirit  still  pervades  the  spot. 
Sighs  m  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave. 
And  glides  wiUi  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melo- 
dious wave. 

LXIII 

Of  thee  hereafter.  —  Ev'n  amidst  my 

strain 
I  tum'd  aside  to  pay  my  homage  here ;  640 
Forgot  the  land,  the  sons,  the  maids  of 

Spain, 
Her  fate,  to  every  freebom  bosom  dear; 
And  hail'd  thee,  not  perchance  without  a 

tear. 
Now  to  my  theme  —  but  from  thy  holy 

haunt 
Let  me  some  remnant,  some  memorial 

bear; 
Yield  me  one  leaf  of  Daphne's  deathless 

plant, 
Nor  let  thy  votary's  hope  be  deem'd  an  idle 

vaunt. 

LXIV 

But  ne'er  didst  thou,  fair  Mount,  when 

Greece  was  young, 
See  round  thy  giant  base  a  brighter  choir; 
Nor  e'er  did  Delphi,  when  her  priestess 

sung  650 

The  Pythian  hymn  with  more  than  mortal 

fire. 
Behold  a  train  more  fitting  to  inspire 


The  song  of  love  than  Andalusia's  maids, 
Nurst  in  the  slowing  lap  of  soft  desire: 
Ah  I  that  to  these  were  given  such  peace* 

ful  shades 
As  Greece  can  still  bestow,  though  Glory 

fly  her  glades. 

LXV 

Fair  is  proud  Seville;  let  her  country 
boast 

Her  strength,  her  wealth,  her  site  of  an- 
cient davs; 

But  Cadiz,  rising  on  the  distant  coast, 

Calls  forth  a  sweeter  though  ignoble 
praise.  660 

Ah,  Vice,  how  soft  are  thy  voluptuous 
ways  1 

While  boyish  blood  is  mantling,  who  can 
'scape 

The  fascination  of  thy  magic  gaze  ? 

A  Cherub-hydra  round  us  dost  thou  gape. 
And  mould  to  every  taste  thy  dear  delusive 
shape. 

LXVI 

When  Paphos  fell  by  time  —  accurst 

Time! 
The  Queen  who  conquers  all  must  yield 

to  thee  — 
The  Pleasures  fled,  but  sought  as  warm 

a  clime; 
And  Venus,  constant  to  her  native  sea. 
To  nought  else  constant,  hither  deign'd 

to  nee;  670 

And  fiz'd  her  shrine  within  these  walls  of 

white; 
Though  not  to  one  dome  circumscribeth 

me 
Her  worship,  but,  devoted  to  her  rite, 
A  thousand  altars  rise,  for  ever  blazdng 

bright. 

LXVII 

From  mom  till  night,  from  night  till 

startled  Mom 
Peeps  blushing  on  the  revel's  laughing 

crew, 
The  song  is  heard,  the  rosy  garland  worn; 
Devices  quaint  and  frolics  ever  new 
Tread  on  each  other's  kibes.  A  long  adieu 
He  bids  to  sober  joy  that  here  sojourns:  680 
Nought  interrupts  the  riot,  though  in  lieu 
Of  true  devotion  monkish  incense  bums. 
And  love  and  prayer  unite,  or  rule  the  hour 

by  turns. 


CANTO  THE  FIRST 


Lxvm 
am— ,»  Jayalbl— dwt; 
WhatMfcnwitiipaothMClirMtiwiiiiwe? 
Lei  it  !■  Mored  to  ■  Mkmn  fMit; 
HbAI  hemidjoBiiotllMfinMt-moiianih'B 


ChmUiv  tU  hnoa,  1m  annfi 

gon 
Of  mua  and  rteed.  o'ertiinnm  bMMtb  lui 

The  tbrang'd  uana  ■bkkM  wU  ihonti 

formoM;  6v 

Telle  the  nud  eiovd  o'er  wi^wili  freehlT 

Kor  liniiike  the  female  eje,  DDF  erhimffeata 


The  aefondidaj  tiiii,tlie  jnbilee  of  num. 
JjtaAoB,  ri^  wdl  thon  know'et  the  da  j 

of  M^ar: 
^MB  thj  ipmea  oitian,  muli'd  artttan, 
Aad  mag  apprentaee  gnlp  thrir  weeUy 


TI7  coach  of  hackney,  whiakey,  tme-Iiorae 

Aad  hnmbleit  gig  through  Bandry  raburbs 

whirl; 
To  Hampatead,  Brentfoid,  Harrow  make 

Till  the  tirod  jade  the  wheel  forgets  to 
hurl,  7S0 

hoToldng  onTioiu  gibe  from  each  pedes- 
trian churi. 


Others  along  the  safer  tnmjuke  fij ; 
Some  Richmond-hill  ascend,  some  wad  to 

Ware, 
And  mamr  to  the  steap  of  Eighgate  hie. 
Ask  ye,  ^ceotian  shades,  the  reason  why  ? 
Tis  to  tba  worship  of  the  solemn  Horn, 
Grasp'd  in  the  holj  hand  of  Mystery, 
In  whoae  dread  name  both  men  and  miuds 

the  oath  with  dtanght,  and 


All  have  their  fooleries;  not   alike  are 

Fair  Cadi*,  risiiu;  o'er  the  dark  bine  sea  I 
Soon  aa  the  matm  bell  i«oclaimetI)  nine. 


Hneh   ia  the  Vbodi  teaeed   to  shrive 

thamfree 
(Well  do  I  wen  the  only  viigin  then) 

man  be; 
Then  to  the  oiowdad  eirona  forUi  they 
fiue; 
Yauag,  old,  hi^  low,  at  onee  tiie  seme  di- 


Loagere  tl 
Tieanl, 


the  flret  lond  toiunpet's  note  U 


None   thiongh    their  cold  ^'f^f^™    Me 
doom'd  to  die. 
As  moon-struck  bards  complain,  by  Love'e 
sad  archery. 


Hush'd  is  the  din  of  tongues;  «i  gallant 

With  milk'White   crest,  gold   spnr,  and 

light  poised  lance,  na 

Fonr    ca-vatien    prepare  for    Tenturona 

And  lowly  bending  to  the  lists  advance; 
Rich  ore  their  scarfs,  their  chargers  f eatly 

If  in  the  dangerous  game  they  shine  t(^ 

The  crowd's  load  shout  and  ladies'  lovely 

glance. 
Best  prize  of  better  acts,  they  bear  awav, 


In  costly  sheen  and  gaudy  cloak  array'd, 
Bnt  all  afoot,  the  li|^t-Iimb'd  Matadore 
Stands  in  the  centre,  e^er  to  invade  ;« 
The  lord  of  lowing  herds;  but  not  before 
The  ground  with  cautions  tread  is  trav- 

Leit  anght  unseen  should  lurk  to  thwart 
his  speed: 
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His  amiB  a  dart,  he  fights  aloof,  nor  more 
Can  man    achieye  without  the  friendly 

steed  — 
Alas  I  too  oft  condemned  for  him  to  bear 

and  bleed. 

LXXV 

Thrioe  sounds  the  clarion;  lo !  the  signal 

falls, 
The  den  expands,  and  Expectation  mute 
Grapes  round  the  silent  circle's  peopled 

walls. 
Bounds  with  one  lashing  spring  the  mighty 

brute,  750 

And,  wildly  staring,  spurns  with  soundii^ 

foot 
The    sand,  nor  blindly  rushes    on    his 

foe: 
Here,  there,  he  points  his  threatening 

front,  to  suit 
His  first  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 
His  angry  tail;  red  rolls  his  eye's  dilated 

glow. 

LXXVI 

Sudden  he  stops;  his  eye  is  fix'd:  away, 
Away,  thou  heedless  boy  f  prepare  the 

spear: 
Now  IS  thy  time,  to  perish,  or  display 
The  skill  that  yet  may  check  ms  mad 

career. 
With    well-timed    croupe    the    nimble 

coursers  veer;  760 

On  foams  the  bull,  but  not  unscathed  he 

goes; 
Streams  from  his  flank  the  crimson  tor- 
rent clear: 
He  flies,  he  wheels,  distracted  with  his 

throes; 
Dart  follows  dart;  lance,  lance;  loud  bel- 

lowings  speak  his  woes. 

LXXVII 

Again  he  comes;  nor  dart  nor  lance  avail, 

Nor  the  wild  plunging  of  the  tortured 
horse; 

Though  man  and  man's  avenging  arms 
assail, 

Vain  are  his  weapons,  vainer  is  his  force. 

One  gallant  steea  is  stretch'd  a  mangled 
corse; 

Another,  hideous  sight !  unseam'd  ap- 
pears, 770 

His  gory  chest  unveils  life's  panting 
source; 


Though    death-struck,  still    his  feeble 
frame  he  rears; 
Staggering,  but  stemming  all,  his  lord  un- 
hann'd  he  bears. 

LXXVIII 

Foil'd,  bleeding,  breathless,  forions  to  the 

last, 
FuU  in  the  centre  stands  the  bull  at 

bay. 
Mid  wounds,  and    clinging  darts,  and 

lances  brast. 
And  foes  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray: 
And  now  the  Matadores  around  him  play. 
Shake  the  red  cloak,  and  poise  the  ready 

brand: 
Once  more  through  all  he  bursts  his  thun- 
dering way  —  780 
Vain  rage  I  the  nuuitle  quits  the  conyi^e 

hand. 
Wraps  his  fierce  eye —  'tis  past — he  sinks 

upon  the  sand  I 

LXXIX 

Where  his  vast  neck  just  mingles  with 

the  spine, 
Sheathed  in  his  form  the  deadly  weapon 

lies. 
He  stops,  he  starts,  disdaining  to  decline; 
Slowly  he  falls  amidst  triumphant  cries. 
Without  a  groan,  without  a  smuggle  dies. 
The  decorated  car  appears,  on  Ugh 
The  corse  is  piled  —  sweet   sight    for 

vulgar  eyes; 
Four  steeds  that  spurn  the  rein,  as  swift 

as  shy,  790 

Hurl  the  dark  bulk  along,  scarce  seen  in 

dashing  by. 

LXXX 

Such  the  ungentle  sport  that  oft  invites 

The  Spanish  maid,  and  cheers  the  Spanish 
swain; 

Nurtured  in  blood  betimes,  his  heart  de- 
lights 

In  vengeance,  gloating  on  another's  pain. 

What  private  &uds  the  troubled  village 
stain  ! 

Though  now  one  phalanx'd  host  should 
meet  the  foe, 

Enough,  alas,  in  humble  homes  remain 

To  meditate  'gainst  friends  the   secret 
blow, 
For  some  slight  cause  of  wrath,  whence 
life's  warm  stream  must  flow.       800 


CANTO  THE  FIRST 


n 


LXXXI 

But  Jealousy  has   fled  :    his   bars,  his 

bolts, 
His  withered  oentinel,  Daenna  sage  ! 
And  all  whereat  the  generous  soul  re- 

Yolts, 
Whieh  the  stem  dotard  deem'd  he  could 

encage, 
Haye  pass'd  to  darkness  with  the  Tanish'd 


Who 


aee. 


so  free  as  Spanish  girls  were 


(£re  War  uprose  in  his  Tolcanio  rage), 
with  braided  tresses  bounding  o'er  the 

green, 
WhOe  on  the  gay  dance  shone  Night's  loyer- 

loTing  Queen  ? 

LXXXII 

Oh  I  many  a  time  and  oft  had  Harold 
loved,  8io 

Or  dream'd  he  loved,  since  Rapture  is  a 
dream; 

But  now  his  wayward  bosom  was  un- 
moved, 

For  not  yet  had  he  drunk  of  Lethe's 
stream; 

And  lately  had  he  learned  with  truth  to 
deem 

Love    has   no   gift   so   grateful   as   his 
wings: 

How  fair,  how  young,  how  soft  soe'er  he 
seem 

Full  from  the  fount  of  Joy's  delicious 
springs 
Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  its  bubbling 
venom  flings. 

LXXXIII 

Yet  to  the  beauteous  form  he  was  not 

blind. 
Though  now  it  moved  him  as  it  moves  the 

wise:  820 

Not  that  Philosophy  on  such  a  mind 
E'er  deign'd  to  bend  her  chastely-awful 

eyes: 
But  Passion  raves  itself  to  rest,  or  flies; 
And  Vice,  that  digs  her  own  voluptuous 

tomb, 
Had  buried  long  his  hopes,  no  more  to 

rise: 
Pleasure's  pall'd  victim  !   life-abhorring 

gloom 
Wrote  on  his  faded  brow  curst  Cain's  un- 
resting doom. 


LXXXIV 

Still  he  beheld,  nor  mingled  with  the 

throne^; 
But  view'd  them  not  with  misanthropic 

hate: 
Fain  would  he  now  have  join'd  the  dance, 

the  song;  830 

But  who  may  smile  that  sinks  beneath  his 

fate? 
Nought  that  he  saw  his  sadness  could 

abate: 
Yet  onoe  he  struggled  'gainst  the  demon's 

sway, 
And  as  m  Beauty's  bower  he  pensive 

sate, 
Pour'd  forth  this  unpremeditated  lay. 
To  charms  as  fair  as  those  that  soothed  his 

happier  day. 


TO  INEZ 


Nay,  smile  not  at  mjr  sullen  brow ; 

Alas  1  I  eannot  sxnile  again : 
Yet  Heaven  avert  that  ever  thou 

Shouldst  weep,  and  haply  weep  in  vain.  S40 


And  dost  thou  ask  what  secret  woe 
1  bear,  corroding  joy  and  youth  ? 

And  wilt  thou  vainly  seek  to  know 
A  pang,  ev'n  thou  must  fail  to  soothe  ? 


It  is  not  love,  it  is  not  hate, 
Nor  low  Ambition's  honours  lost. 

That  bids  me  loathe  my  present  state. 
And  fly  from  all  I  prized  the  most : 


It  is  that  weariness  which  springs 

From  all  I  meet,  or  hear,  or  see  ;  850 

To  me  no  pleasure  Beauty  brings,  ,■' 

Thine  eyes  have  scarce  a  charm  for  me. 

5 
It  is  that  settled,  ceaseless  gloom 

The  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  bore  ; 
That  will  not  look  beyond  the  tomb, 

But  cannot  hope  for  rest  before. 


What  Exile  from  himself  can  flee  ? 

To  zones,  though  more  and  more  remote. 
Still,  still  pursues,  where-e*er  I  be. 

The  blight  of  life  —  the  demon  Thought. 


Yet  others  rapt  in  pleasure  seem. 
And  taste  of  all  that  I  forsake ; 


861 
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Oh,  may  tliAy  still  of  transport  dream. 
And  na*er,  at  least  like  me,  awake  I 

8 

Throngh  many  a  elime  't  is  mine  to  go. 
With  many  a  retrospection  cnrst ; 

And  all  my  solaoe  is  to  know, 
Whatever  betides,  I  've  known  the  worst. 


What  is  that  worst  ?  Nay  do  not  ask  — 
In  pity  from  the  search  forbear :  870 

Smile  on,  nor  yentnre  to  onmask 
Man's  heart,  and  riew  the  Hell  that's  there. 

LXXXV 

Adieu,  fait  Cadiz  !  yea,  a  long  adieu ! 
Who  may  forget  how  well  thy  walls  have 

stood? 
When  all  were  changing  thou  alone  wert 

true, 
First  to  be  free  and  last  to  be  subdued. 
And  if  amidst  a  scene,  a  shock  so  rude. 
Some  native  blood  was  seen  thy  streets  to 

dye, 
A  traitor  only  fell  beneath  the  feud: 
Here  all  were  noble,  save  Nobility;     880 
None  hugg'd  a  c<mqueror's  chain,  save  fallen 

Chivalry ! 

LXXXVI 

Such  be  the  sons  of  Spain,  and  strange 

her  fate  f 
They  fight  for  freedom  who  were  never 

free, 
A  Kingless  people  for  a  nerveless  state  ; 
Her  vassals  combat  when  their  chieftains 

flee. 
True  to  the  veriest  slaves  of  Treachery; 
Fond  of  a  land  which  gave  them  nought 

but  life. 
Pride    points  the    path    that   leads   to 

Liberty; 
Back  to  the  struggle,  baffled  in  the  strife. 
War,  war  is  still  the  cry,  *  War  even  to  the 

knife  I'  890 

LXXXVII 

Ye  who  would  more  of  Spain  and  Span- 
iards know, 

€ro,  read  whatever  is  writ  of  bloodiest 
strife; 

Whatever  keen  Vengeance  urged  on  for- 
eign foe 

Can  act,  is  acting  there  against  man's 
life: 

From  flashing  scimitar  to  secret  knife. 


War  mouldeth  there  each  weapon  to  his 
need  — 

So  may  he  guard  the  sister  and  the 
wife. 

So  may  he  make  each  curst  oppressor 
bleed. 
So  may  such  foes  deserve  the  most  remorse- 
less deed !  899 

LXXXVIII 

Flows  there  a  tear  of  pity  for  the  dead  ? 

Look  o'er  the  ravage  of  the  reeking  plain; 

Look  M  the  hand,  with  female  daogfater 
red; 

Then  to  the  dogs  resign  the  unburied 
slain. 

Then  to  the  vulture  let  each  corse  re- 
main; 

Albeit  unworthv  of  the  prey-bird's  maw. 

Let  their  bleacm'd  bones  aiMl  blood's  un- 
bleaching  stain 

Long  mark  tne  battle-field  with  hideous 
awe: 
Thus  only  may  our  sons  conceive  the  scenes 
we  saw! 

LXXXIX 

Nor  yet,  alas,  the  dreadful  work  is  done; 

Fresn  legions  pour  adown  the  Pyrenees; 

It  deepens  stul,  the  work  is  scarce  be- 
gun, 9ti 

Nor  mortal  eye  the  distant  end  foresees. 

Fall'n  nations  gaze  on  Spain;  if  freed, 
she  frees 

More  than  her  £ell  Pizarros  once  en- 
chain'd: 

Strange    retribution !    now    Columbia's 
ease 

Repairs  the  wrongs  that  Quito's  sons  sus- 
tain'd, 
While  o'er  the  purent  dime  prowls  Murder 
unrestram'd. 

xc 

Not  aU  the  blood  at  Talavera  shed. 
Not  all  the  marvels  of  Barossa's  fight. 
Not  Albuera  lavish  of  the  dead,  920 

Have  won  for  Spain  her  well-asserted 

right. 
When  shall  her  Olive-Branch  be  free 

from  blight  ? 
When  shall  she  breathe  her  from  the 

blushing  toil  ? 
How  many  a  doubtful  day  shall  sink  in 

night. 


CANTO  THE  SECOND 


EnSia  f^uk  lobber  torn  him  frcm  hi* 

un  PrMoam  •  itnutfti^^Mi  stow  mfaTO 
of  thaaoQI 

XCI 

Aod  tiwn,  mj  friead,  liiiM  nnaT^liiig 

BonU  tram  mj  h«ut  and  minglM  with 
Hkd  the  iword  laid  thM  with  ths  mi^itr 

low, 

nide  might  larUd  e'en  Fiiendship  to 
emnlaiii;  93a 

Bat  thni  wiUiml'd  to  deecend  in  Tain, 
^  cD  Cocgatteu,  mtb  the  lonely  breeat, 
jjoi  mix  mibleieding  with  the  boaated 

While  6I017  oiowna  m  maof  a  meaner 


Oh,  kDOwn  the  earliest,  and  esteem'd  the 

Dear  to  A  heart  where  naught  was  left  ao  ' 

dear  I 
Though  to   m;  hopeleu  daje   forever  I 


Of  CoQBcionsneu  awaking  to  her  woes, 
And  Pancj  hover  o'er  thy  bloodlesB  bier, 
Till  my  mil  fmue  retoni  to  wbeooe  it 

And  moum'd  end  mourner  lie  united  in  re- 


Here  ia  onefytteof  Harold's  pilgrimage: 
Te  who  of  him  may  further  seek  to  know, 
Shall  find  some  tidings  in  a  future  page. 
If  he  that  rhymeth  now  may  scribble  moe. 
Is  this  too  much  ?  stem  Critic,  say  not 

Patience  I  and  ye  shall  hear  what  he  be- 
held 930 
Id  other  lands,  where  he  was  doom'd  to 

Lantu    that  contain  the  monuments   of 
Eld, 
En  Greece  and  Grecian  arts  by  barbarous 
hands  were  quell'd. 


CANTO  THE   SECOND 

Com,  Une-eyed  maidof  haaTenl— trot 
Didit  never  jet  eoe  mortal  sang  in* 
Goddeia  of  Wisdom  I  here  thy  ten^la 


Bat  worse  than  steel,  and  flame,  and  agea 

Is  the  dread  seeptre  and  daminion  dire 
Of   men   who   never   felt    the    nored 

glow 
Tl»t  Uioui^  of  thee  and  thine  on  polish^ 

breasts  bestow. 

II 
Ancient     of     days  I     aogost    Athena  I 

Where   are    thy    men    of    mi^t?    thy 

grand  in  soul  ? 
Grone  —  glimmering  through  the   dream 

of  things  that  were: 
First   in    the    race    that   led   to  Glory'a 

goal. 
They  won,  and  pass'd  away  —  is  this  the 

whole  7 
A    schoolboy's    tale,  the   wonder   of   an 

The  warrior's   weapon  and  the  sophist's 
Are  sought  in  vain,  and  o'er  each  mould- 
Dim  with  uie  mist  of  years,  gray  flits  the 
shade  of  power. 

Son  of  the  morning,  rise  1  approach  you 
Come  —  but  molest  not  yon  defenceless 
Look  on  this  spot — a  nation's  sepnl- 
Abode  of  gods,  whose  shrines  no  longer 
Even  gods  must  yield,  religions  take 
'T  was  Jove's,  't  is  Mahomet's,  and  other 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall 


•o 
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Yaiiily    his    inoeiise    soars,   his    victim 
bleeds, — 
Poor  child  of   Doubt  and  Death,   whose 
hope  is  built  on  reeds. 

IV 

Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to 

heaven  — 
Is 't  not  enouff h,  unhappy  thing,  to  know 
Thou  art?    is  this  a  boon  so  kindly 

given,  30 

That,  being,  thou  wouldst  be  again^  and 

Thou  know'st  not,  reck'st  not  to  what 

region,  so 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the 

skies? 
Still  wilt  thou  dream  on  future  joy  and 

woe? 
iotegard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it 

flies, 
That  little  urn  saith  more  than  thousand 

homilies. 


Or   burst    the    vanish'd    Hero's    lofty 

mound; 
Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps: 
He    fell,    and  falling  nations  monrn'd 

around; 
But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands 

weeps,  40 

Nor  warlike  worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 
Where  demi-gods  appeared,  as  records 

tell. 
Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scattered 

heaps: 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  God  may  dwell  ? 
Why  ev'n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her 

shattered  cell  I 

VI 

Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin'd  wall. 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul: 
Yes,  this  was  once  Ambition's  airy  hall. 
The  dome  of  Thought,  the  palace  of  the 

Soul. 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless 

hole,  50 

The  gay  recess  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit 
And  Passion's  host,  that  never  brook'd 

control: 
Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ. 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement 

refit? 


VII 

Well  didst  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest 

son! 
<  All  that  we  know  is,  nothing    oan   be 
yj  known.' 

Why  should  we  shrink  from  what  we 

cannot  shun? 
Each  hath  his  pang,  but  feeble  sufferers 

groan 
With  brain-bom  dreams  of  evil  all  their 

own. 
Pursue  what  Chance  or  Fate  proclaimeth 

best;  60 

Peace  waits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acheron: 
There  no  forced  banquet  claims  the  sated 

guest, 
But  Silence  spreads  the  couch  of  ever  wel- 
come rest. 

VIII 

Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deem'd,  there 

be 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore, 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore; 
How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labours 

light! 
To  hear  each  voice  we  fear'd  to  hear  no 

more !  70 

Behold  each  mighty  shade  reveal'd  to 

sight. 
The  Baetrian,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who 

taught  the  right  I 

IX 

There,  thou !  —  whose  love  and  life,  to- 
gether fled. 

Have  left  me  here  to  love  and  live  in 
vain  — 

Twined  with  my  heart,  and  can  I  deem 
thee  dead. 

When  busy  Memory  flashes  on  my  brain? 

Well  —  I  will  dream  that  we  may  meet 
again, 

And  woo  the  vision  to  my  vacant  breast: 

If  aught  of  young  Remembrance  then 
remain. 

Be  as  it  may  Futurity's  behest,  80 

For  me  't  were  bliss  enough  to  know  thy 
spirit  blest  I 


Here  let  me  sit  upon  this  massy  stone. 
The  marble  colmnn's  yet  unshaken  base; 


CANTO  THE  SECOND 


Hn».  na  of  Butum,  ma  thy  fky'rito 


Ti»  latent  pmndein  of  thj'  dwelli^- 
pbiw. 

It  m^  not  be:  nor  ar*!!  Mm  Fuiqr'i  m 

Baeton  what  lliiie  hath  labonr'd  lo  de- 
bee. 

Tet  tbeae  pnmd  {sllan  olaim  no  pawing 

Uie  Moalem  nta,  tbe  li{^  Gieek 


Umnorcatl 


Bst  wlio,  of  all  the  {dnndenra  of  TOD  fane 
On  1^1.  when  Fallaa  linger'd,  loath  to 

flee 
lb  Meat  nlie  of  her  anoient  reini, — 
He  hat,  the  wont,  dnQ  ipcnler,  wtw  wu 

ha? 
Bbuh,  Caledmia,  aneh  tl^  eoa  eonld  be  I 
T.ngl«nJ_  J  joj  no  ahild  he  was  of  thine: 
Tbij  free-born   men  shonld   tpare  what 

once  wag  free; 
Tet  thej  could  violate  each  saddening 

And  bear  these  altars  o'er  the  long-reluctant 


But  meet   the   modem    Pict's    ignoble 

boast,  .» 

To  rire  what  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  Time 

hath  spared: 
Cold  as  the  craga  upon  hia  oatiTS  coast. 
Hi*  mind  as  banen  and  bis  heart  as  hard, 
b  he  whose  head  conceived,  whose  hand 

prepared, 
Anght  to  displace  Athena's  poor  remaiDS: 
Htt  lonB  too  weak  the  saued  shrine  to 

Tet  Idt  some  portion  of  their  mother's 


What  r  shall  it  e'er  be  said  bj  British 

tongne, 
Albion  was  happy  in  Athena's  tears  ?  ,  m 
Thon^  in  thj  name  the  slaves  her  bosom 

Tell  not  the  deed  to  bluihing  Enmpe's 


Tea,  ahe,  whoaa  gm'ioiii  aid  Imv  aama 
Ton  down  tboae  nmnanta  witli  a  hufgr'i 


WheN  waa  tUnefgi^  Fkllas,  that  n- 

paU'd 
Stem  Alario  and  HaToo  on  their  wqr  ? 
Where  FeUns'  md?  whom  Hell  k  vain 

enthiaU'd,  >« 

His  shade  faun  Hadet  npcn  tliatdmad 

daj 
Bunting  to  light  in  terrible  armT  1 
WlMtr  conld  not  Plata  ^Mia  the  ehief 

To  soaie  a  aeranid  robber  from  bit  pnyf 
Idl  J  be  wander'd  on  the  S^fpan  snoia, 
Nor  now  preserved  the  walls  be  loved  to 
shi^  before. 


Cold  is  the  heart,  fair  Greece,  that  looks 

on  thee. 
Nor  feels  as  lovers  o'er  the  dnst  they 

Dull  is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  see 
Thy  walls  defaced,  thy  mouldering  shrines 

By  British  hands,  which  it  had  best  be- 

To  guard  those  relics  ne'er  to  be  restored. 
Curst  be  the  hour  when  from  their  isle 

they  roved, 
And  once  again  thy  hapless  bosom  gored, 
And  enatch'd  tby  dirinking  Gods  to  ncoth- 

em  climes  abhorr'd  t 


But  where  is  Harold  ?  shall  I  then  for- 
get 
To  urge  the  gloomy  wanderer  o'er  the 

Little  reck'd  he  of  all  that  men  regret; 
No  loved-one  now  in  feigu'd  lament  conld. 

No    friend    the   parting  hand   extended 
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Hard  is  his  heart  whom  charms  may  not 

enslaye; 
But  Harold  felt  not  as  in  other  times, 
And  left  without  a  sigh  the  land  of  war  and 

crimes. 

xvn 

He  that  has  sail'd  upon  the  dark  blue  sea 
Has  yiew'd  at  times,  I  ween,  a  full  fair 

sight; 
When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze 

may  be. 
The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate 

tight; 
Masts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the 

riht, 
The  glorious  nuun  expanding  o'er  the 

bow,  150 

The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in 

their  mght, 
The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now. 
So  gaily  curl  the  waves  before  each  dash- 
ing prow. 

XVIII 

And  oh,  the  little  warlike  world  within  1 

The  well-reeved  guns,  the  netted  canopy, 

The  hoarse  command,  the  busy  hummmg 
din. 

When,  at  a  word,  the  tops  are  mann'd  on 
high: 

ELark,  to  the  Boatswain's  call,  the  cheer- 
ing cry  I 

While  through  the  seaman's  hand  the 
tackle  glides; 

Or  schoolboy  Midshipman  that,  standing 
by,  160 

Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  g^ood  or  ill  betides, 
And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin 
guides. 

XIX 

White  is  the  glassy  deck,  without  a  stain, 

Where  on  the  watch  the  staid  Lieutenant 
walks: 

Look  on  that  part  which  sacred  doth  re- 
main 

For  the  lone  chieftain,  who  majestic 
stalks, 

Silent  and  fear'd  by  all — not  oft  he 
talks 

With  aught  beneath  him,  if  he  would 
preserve 

That  strict  restraint,  which,  broken,  ever 
balks 


Conquest  and  Fame:  but  Britons  rarely 
swerve  170 

From  law,  however  stem,  which  tends  their 
strength  to  nerve. 

XX 

Blow!  swiftly  Uow,  thou  keel-compel- 
ling gale  I 
Till  the  oroad  sun  withdraws  his  lessening 

ray; 

Then  must  the  pennant-bearer  slacken 

sail. 
That  lagging  barks  may  make  their  lazy 

wajr. 
Ah,  grievance    sore    and    listless    dull 

dehij, 
To  waste  on  sluggish  hulks  the  sweetest 

breeze ! 
What  leagues  are  lost  before  the  dawn  of 

day. 
Thus  loitering  pensive  on  the  willing  seas, 
The  flapping  sail  haul'd  down  to  halt  for 

logs  like  these  !  iSo 

XXI 

The  moon  is  up;  by  Heaven,  a  lovely 

eve ! 
Long  streams  of  light  o'er  dancing  waves 

expand; 
Now  lads  on  shore  may  sigh,  and  maids 

believe  — 
Such  be  our  fate   when  we  return  to 

land! 
Meantime  some  rude    Arion^s  restless 

hand 
Wakes  the  brisk  harmony  that  sailors 

love; 
A  circle  there  of  merry  listeners  stand, 
Or  to  some  well-known  measure    featly 

move, 
Thoughtless,  as  if  on  shore  they  still  were 

free  to  rove. 

XXII 

Through  Calpe's  straits  survey  the  steepy 
shore ;  190 

£urope  and  Af  ric  on  each  other  gaze, 
Lands  of  the  dark-eyed  Maid  and  dusky 

Moor 
Alike  beheld  beneath  pale  Hecate's  blaze: 
How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shore  she  plays. 
Disclosing  rock  and  slope  and    forest 

brown, 
Distinct,  though  darkening  with  her  wan- 
ing phase; 


CANTO  THE  SECOND 


xun 


W»  OBM  Wvtt  lorad,  thon^  lore  umtui 


WIm  wifli  the  wei^tof  jean  wonH  wish 
When  Tonth  itself  nmiTei  Tonnf  Lore 


"••^/b 


nnn   bending  o'ar  the  Teaeel'e  leTing 

•ide. 
To  gaze  on  Diftn's  w&Te-reflected  sphere, 
The  soul  forgets  ber  schemes  of  Hope  and 

Pride,  1,0 

And  die*  uncoiiBciauii  o'er  each  backward 


None  are  so  desolate  but  something  dear, 
DeaKr  than  aelf,  posseBeea  or  poasees'd 
A  IboD^t,  and  claims  the  homage  of  a 

A   flashing  pang !  of  which  the  weary 

Would  still,  albeit  in  vain,  the  beav;  heart 


To  sit  on  Tockg,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and 
fell. 

To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 

Where  thin^  that  own  not  man's  domin- 
ion dwdl. 

And   mortal   foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely 

To  climb  the  trackleis  monntain  all  lui- 

With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a 

fold; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to 

letui; 
This  is  not  eolitnde,  't  is  but  to  hold 
Convene  with  Nature's  charmE  and  view 

her  stores  anroll'd. 


XXVI 

But  'midst  the  orowd,  the  hnm,  tiw  ihoak 

To  hmr,  to  see,  to  (eel,  ud  to  fcuBW, 
And  rown  aloi^  the  worid'a  tved  den^ 

Mm, 
With  none  who  bleee  ni,  nooe  whom  m 

eanhleu; 
Minions  of  iplendom  sl^nkinff  from  di^ 

None  that,  with  kindred  oonaoioiuneM 

If  we  were  not  wonld  seem  to  unile  the 

lees. 
Of  aU  that  flatter'd,  folloVd,  lon^  and 

This  is  to  be  alone;  this,  th 


xxvn 
More  bleet  the  life  of  godly  e 
Snob  as  on  lonely  Athoe  mar  oe  seen. 
Watching  at  eve  npon  the  gwnt  height. 
Which  lo(^  o'er  waves  so  bine,  skiee  n 

That  he  who  there  at  soeh  nn  hour  hath 

Will  wistful  linger  on  that  ballow'd  spot; 
Then  alowl;  t«ar  him  from  the  witching 

Sigh  forth  one  wish  that  such  had  been 

Then  turn  to  hate  a  world  he  bad  almost 

XX  VII I 
Pass  we  tiie  long,  unvarying  course,  the 

track 
Oft  trod,  that  never  leaves  a  trace  behind; 
Pass  we  the  calm,  the  gale,  the  cliange, 

the  tack. 
And  each  well  known  caprice  of  wave  and 

Pass  we  the  joys  and  sorrows  sailors  find, 
Coop'd  in  their  winged  sea-girt  citadel; 
The  foul,  the  fair,  the  contraiv,  the  kind, 
As  breezes  rise  and  fall  and  biUows  swell. 
Till  on  some  jocund  mom  —  lo,  land  !  and 
all  is  well.  >j, 

XXIX 
Bnt  not  in  silence  pass  Calypso's  isles, 
The  sister  tenants  of  the  middle  deep; 
There  for  the  wearv  still  a  haven  smiles. 
Though  the  fair  goddess  long  hath  ceased 
to  weep 


a4 
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And  o'er  her  cliffs  a  fruitless  watch  to 

keep 
For  him  who  dared  prefer  a  mortal  bride: 
Here,  too,  his  boy  essay'd  the  dreadful 

leap 
Stem  Mentor  urged  from  high  to  yonder 

tide;  260 

While  thus  of  both  bereft,  the  nymph-queen 

doubly  sigh'd. 

XXX 

Her  reign  is  past,  her  gentle  glories  gone: 
But  tr^  not  this;  too  easy  youth,  be- 
ware ! 
A  mortal  sovereign  holds  her  dangerous 

throne. 
And  thou  may 'st  find  a  new  Calypso  there. 
Sweet  Florence,  could  another  ever  share 
This  wayward,  loveless  heart,  it  would  be 

thine: 

But,  checked  by  every  tie,  I  may  not  dare 

To  cast  a  worthless  offering  at  tiiy  shrine, 

Nor  ask  so  dear  a  breast  to  feel  one  pang 

for  mine.  270 

XXXI 

Thus  Harold  deem'd,  as  on  that  lady's 

eye 
He  look'd  and  met  its  beam  without  a 

thought, 
Save  Admiration  glancing  harmless  by: 
Love  kept  aloof,  idbeit  not  far  remote. 
Who  knew   his   votary  often  lost  and 

caught. 
But  knew  him  as  his  worshipper  no  more ; 
And  ne'er  again  the  boy  his  bosom  sought: 
Since  now  he  vainly  urged  him  to  adore, 
Well  deem'd  the  little  Grcd  his  ancient  sway 

was  o'er. 

XXXII 

Fair  Florence  found,  in  sooth  with  some 

amaze,  280 

One  who,  't  was  said,  still  sigh'd  to  all  he 

saw. 
Withstand,  unmoved,  the  lustre  of  her 

gaze, 
Which  others  hail'd  with  real  or  mimic 

awe. 
Their  hope,  their  doom,  their  punishment, 

their  law. 
All  that  gay  Beauty  from  her  bondsmen 

claims: 
And  much  she  marvell'd  that  a  youth  so 

raw 


Nor  felt,  nor  f eign'd  at  least,  the  oft-told 
flames. 
Which,  though  sometimes  they  frown,  yet 
rarely  anger  dames. 

xxxiu 

Little  knew  she  that  seeming  marble 
heart. 

Now  mask'd  in  silence  or  withheld  by 
pride,  290 

Was  not  unskilful  in  the  spoiler's  art, 

And  spread  its  snares  licentious  far  and 
wide; 

Nor  from  the  base  pursuit  had  tum'd 
aside. 

As  loE^  as  aught  was  worthy  to  pursue: 

But  IBbtrold  on  such  arts  no  more  re- 
lied; 

And  had  he  doted  on  those  eyes  so  blue. 
Yet  never  would  he  join  the  lovers'  whin- 
ing crew. 

XXXIV 

Not  much  he  kens,  I  ween,  of  woman's 

breast. 
Who  thinks  that  wanton  thing  is  won  by 

sighs; 
What  careth  she  for  hearts  when  once 

possess'd  ?  soo 

Do  proper  homage  to  thine  idol's  eyes. 
But  not  too  humbly  or  she  will  despise 
Thee  and  thy  suit,  though  told  in  moving 

tropes: 
Disguise  ev'n  tenderness  if  thou  art  wise; 
Brisk  Confidence  still  best  with  woman 

copes; 
Pique  her  and  soothe  in  turn,  soon  Passion 

crowns  thy  hopes. 

XXXV 

'Tis  an  old  lesson;  Time  approves  it 

true. 
And  those  who  know  it  best,  deplore  it 

most; 
When  all  is  won  that  all  desire  to  woo. 
The   paltry  prize    is   hardly  worth  the 

cost:  310 

Youth  wasted,  minds  degraded,  honour 

lost. 
These  are  thy  fruits,  successful  Passion, 

these ! 
If,  kindly  cruel,  early  Hope  is  crost. 
Still  to  the  last  it  rankles,  a  disease. 
Not  to  be  cured  when  Love  itself  forgets 

to  please. 


CANTO  THE  SECOND 


Aad  nun  J  k  vmiitd  ihoce  to  Mil 


■hoce  to  nil  tloDSf 
not  br  Fietuo,  la^- 


Imasiiwd  in  ita  little  MhemN  of  thon^tj 
Or  ^er  m  new  Ctopu  wete  trtd,  )» 
To  taaoli  man  wfamt  ba  might  be,  or  bo 

If  thtt  oom^tad  thing  ooold  ever  moh  be 


Dear  Nntora  i»  the  kindeat  notbu  rtill, 
Tboogh  aimj  ohangtug,  in  her  upeot 


imlet  me  take  mjflll. 
Her  nerer-wean'd,  tfaon^  not  her  fa- 

01^  ihe  ii  feireet  in  ber  teative*  wild, 
Wbera  nothing  poliah'ddare*  pollate  har 

path  I  ]}o 

To  m«  by  daj  or  night  she  ever  smiled, 
Though  I  haTe  mark'd  bei  when  none 

other  hath, 
And  aoog^  ber  more  and  more,  and  lovei^ 

her  best  in  wrath. 

XXX  VII I 
Land  of  Albania,  where  lakander  rose. 
Theme  of  the  yoong,  and  beacon  of  tiie 

And  he,  his  nameBake,  whose  oft-bafDed 

Shrunk   from    fail  deeds  of   chivalroas 

Land  (a  Albania,  let  me  bend  mine  ejes 
On  thee,  tliou  rugged  nime  of  sav&ge 


Tin  cTOBi  descends,  thj- 

And  the  pale  crescent  sparkles   in  the 

glen,  J,. 

Hrongh  manjr  a  express  grove  within  each 

citj't  ken. 

XXXIX 

Childe  Hnrold  sall'd,  and  pass'd  the  bar- 
ren spot 

Where  sad  Penelope  o'erlook'd  the  wave ; 

And  imwaTd  riew'd  the  mount,  not  jet 
forgot. 

The    lover's   refnge,  and   the    Lesbian's 


Dark  Sa^gbo,  oonU  not  vwm  inunortd 

Th«t  biMat  imbned  with  aneh  immortal 

flra? 
Conld  she  not  Ure  who  life  eternal  gave  ? 
If  life  eternal  maj  await  the  lyre,       t)> 
That  onlj  Heaven  to  whieh  Earth's  ehil- 

di«i  maj  aspire. 

XL 

Childe   HaroU    hsil'd    '. 

abr, 
A  spot  he  loog'd  to  see,  nor  oared  to 

Oft  did  be  lOMtk  the  aeenes  of  vuiiih'd 

;'^Aotinm,  'Lqianto,  fatal  Trafalgar, 
iSmA  them  nunoved,  for  he  wodU  not 

delight 
(Bom  beneath  s 

StBf) 

In  themes  of  bloodj  baj  oi 
But  kathed  the  bravo's  trade  *■ 

at  maiBhal  wight. 


rgalhuitflgb^ 
«  and  Un^'d 


But  when  he  saw  the  evening  star  above 
Leucsdia's  far-projectitig  rock  of  woe. 
And  haii'd  the  last  resort   of   fruitless 

He  felt,  or  deem'd  he  felt,  no  oommcm 

glow: 
And  as  the  statel;  vessel  glided  slow 
Beneath    the    shadow    of   that    ancient 

moimt, 
He  watch'd  the  billows'  melancholy  flow; 
And,  sank  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was 

More  placid  seem'd  his  eye  and  smooth  his 
pallid  front. 

XLII 
Mom  dawns;  and  with  it  stem  Albania's 

hills,  37a 

Dark   Siili's  rocks,  and    Pindus'  inland 

Bobed  h^  in  mist,  bedew'd  with  snowy 

rills, 
Airay'd  in  many  a  dun  and  purple  streak. 
Arise;    and,  as    the  clouds    along    them 

Disclose  the  dwelling  of  the  mountaineer: 
Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his 
beak, 
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BifdSy  beasts  of  pier,  and  wilder 


Amd  caaerin^  storms  around  eonmlse  the 
closing  jear. 

XLin 

Now  Harold  felt  himself  at  length  alone. 
And  bade  to  Christian  toogoes  a  long 

adieu;  380 

Now  he  adventured  on  a  shore  nnknown, 
Whieh  all  admire  bnt  many  dread  to  yiew: 
His  breast  was  arm'd  'gainst  fate,   his 

wants  were  few; 
Peril  he  sought  not,  but  ne'er  shrank  to 

meet: 
The  scene  was  sayage,  but  the  scene  was 

new; 
This  made  the  ceaseless  toil  of  travel 

sweet, 
Beat  back  keen  winter's  blast,  and  welcomed 

summer's  heat. 

XLIV 

Here  the  red  cross  (for  still  the  cross  is 
here, 

Though  sadly  scoff'd  at  by  the  circum- 
cised) 

Forgets  that  pride  to  pamper'd  priest- 
hood dear,  —  390 

Churchman  and  votary  alike  despised. 

Foul  Superstition !  howsoe'er  disg^uised, 

Idol,    saint,    virgin,    prophet,   crescent, 
cross. 

For  whatsoever  symbol  thou  art  prized, 

Thou  sacerdotal  gain,  but  general  loss  I 
Who  from  true  worship's  gola  can  separate 
thy  dross  ? 

XLV 

Ambracia's  gulf  behold,  where  once  was 

lost 
A   world   for   woman,   lovely,  harmless 

thing ! 
In  yonder  rippling  bay,  their  naval  host 
Did   many   a  Roman  chief  and   Asian 

kine  400 

To  doubtful  conflict,  certain  slaughter 

bring. 
Look  where  the  second  Csesar's  trophies 

rose, 
Now,  like  the  hands  that  rear'd  them, 

withering ! 
Imperial  anarchs,  doubling  human  woes  ! 
60D,  was  thy  globe  ordain'd  for  such  to 

win  and  lose  ? 


XLVI 


From  tlie  dark  faanieis  of  that  rugged 


Ev'n  to  tlie  centre  of  Blyria's  vales, 

Childe  Harold  pass'd  o'er  many  a  mount 
sublime, 

Throoffh  lands  searoe  noticed  in  historic 
tJes; 

Tet  in  famed  Attica  such  lovely  dales  410 

Are  rarely  seen;    nor  can  fi&ir  Tempo 
boast 

A  eharm  they   know  not;  loved   Par- 
nassus fails. 

Though  classic  ground  and  consecrated 
most, 

I  To  match  some  spots  that  lurk  within  this 
lowering  ooast 

XLVII 

He  pass'd  bleak  Pindus,  Achemsia's  lake, 
And  left  the  primal  city  of  the  land, 
And  onwards  did  his  further  journey  take 
To  greet  Albania's  chief,  whose  dread 

command 
Is  lawless  law;  for  with  a  bloody  hand 
He  sways  a  nation,  turbulent  and  bold: 
Yet  here  and  there  some  daring  moun- 
tain-band 431 
Disdain  his  power,  and  from  their  rocky 
hold 
Hurl  their  defiance  far,  nor  yield,  unless  to 
gold. 

XLVIII 

Monastic  Zitza,  from  thy  shady  brow. 
Thou  small,  but  favour  d  spot  of  holy 

ground ! 
Where'er  we  gaze,  around,  above,  below, 
What  rainbow  tints,  what  magic  charms 

are  found ! 
Rock,  river,  forest,  mountain,  all  abound, 
And    bluest    skies  that  harmonise  the 

whole; 
Beneath,   the  distant  torrent's   rushing 

sound  430 

Tells  where  the  volumed  cataract  doth 

roU 
Between  those  hanging  rocks,  that  shock 

yet  please  the  soul. 

XLIX 

Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted 

hill, 
Which,  were  it  not  for  many  a  mountain 

nigh 


CANTO  THE  SECOND 


Bing  Ib  lo%  nmks,  ud  loftier  itiU 
Hi^  Will  ttMlf  be  daem'd  of  digni^, 
Tha  aoBTOBt^e  wliite  mile  gUiten  lair  cm 

Hmdwelk  tbe  oilovn', nor  rade  ia he, 
Nor  niggud  of  bw  o&ettr;  fba  pewor  t^ 
la  welcome  atill;  nor  hoodlow  wtU  ne 

Fntn  benoe,  if  ha  ddigbt  kind  Natara'a 


Heie   IB  the  anltrieat  aeaww   kt   him 

nat, 
Fivah  ia  tJw  gt«en  beoeaith  Qioee  aged 

Hei*  winda  of  gentlMt  wing  will  fan  his 

bHnnt, 
From  henTon  itaeU  he  maj  inhale  tiw 

"Dia  pUn  11  far  beneath— cdil  let  bin 

?■•  pleasu«  while  be  oan;  the  MMtroh- 


Then  let  hia  length  the  loitering  pilgrim 

iny. 

And  gaze,  imtired,  the  mom,  the  noon,  the 


Dnakf  and  huge,  enlarging  on  the  sight, 
Nitnre's  volcanic  amphitheatre, 
Chmuem'B  alps  extend  from  left  to  right: 
Beneath,  a  living  valley  aeema  to  stir; 
Flocki  pUj,  trees  wave,  atieams  flow,  the 

monntain-flr 
Sodding  above;  behold  black  Acheron, 
Once  consecrated  to  the  sepulchre  I 
Pinto,  if  this  be  bell  I  look  upon, 
CIpte  shamed  Eljnnm's  gates,  my  shade 

shall  seek  for  none.  4^) 


Ne  ei^'s  towen  pollute  the  lovely  view; 
Unseen  is  Yamna,  though  not  remote, 
Veil'd  by  the  screen  of  hills;  here  men 

Seauty  the  hamlet,  rare  the  lonelv  cot: 
But,  peering  down   each  precipice,  the 

goat 
Browseth;  and,  pensive  o'er  his  scatter'd 

flock. 
The  little  shepherd  in  hia  white  capote 


Doth  lean  his  bojiah  form  along  the  mek, 
Or  in  hia  eare  awaita  the  tempeat**  ahort- 


Fiophetia  fonnt,  and  onele  dirine  ? 


What  b«oe  remaineth  of  tb 

All,  all  tcwKotten  —  aod  shall  man  repine 
That  bis  £ail  bonda  to  fleeting  life  an 

hrokef 
Cease,  fool,  the  fate  of  gods  may  well  be 

thinel 
Wonldst  thou  ntrTire  the  martde  or  the 

When  nataons,  tongnoa,  and  worlds  must 
sink  beneath  the  stroke  ? 


Epims'  bonnds  reoedeand  moonfauM  fail; 
Tirad  of  Dp^adng  still,  the  wearied  eje 
Repoeas  gla^  on  as  amooth  a  vale     4(0 
As  ever  Spring  jdad  in  gTaaaj  dye. 
Ev'n  on  a  plain  no  hnmble  beauties  lie. 
Where  some  bold  river  breaks  the  long 

expanse, 
And  woods  along  the  banks  are  waving 

high. 
Whose    shadows   in  the  glassy  waters 

dance. 
Of  with  the  mooDbeam  sleep  in  midnight's 

solemn  trance. 


The  Him  had  sunk  behind  vast  Tomerit, 
And  Laos  wide  and  fierce  came  roaring  by; 
The  shades  of  wonted  night  were  gather- 
ing yet, 
When,  down    the   steep  banks  winding 

Childe  Harold  saw,  like  meteors  in  the 

sky. 
The  glittering  minarets  uf  Tepalen, 
Whose  walls  o'erlook  the  stream;  and 

drawing  nigh, 
He  heard  the  busy  hum  of  warrior-men 
Swelling  the  breeze  that  sigh'd  along  the 

lengthening  glen. 


He    paas'd    the    sacred    Haram's   silent 
And  nndemeath  the  wide  o'erarching  gate 
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Survey'd  the  dwelling  of  this  chief  of 

power, 
Where  all  around  proclaimed  his  high 

estate. 
Amidst  no  common   pomp   the  despot 

sate,  500 

While  busy  preparation  shook  the  court, 
Slaves,  eunuchs,  soldiers,  guests,  and  san- 

tons  wait; 
Within,  a  palace,  and  without,  a  fort: 
Here  men  01  every  clime  appear  to  make 

resort. 

LVII 

Richly  caparison'd,  a  ready  row 

Of  arm^d  horse  and  many  a  warlike  store 

Circled  the  wide  extendinf^  court  below; 

Above,  strange  groups  adom'd  the  cor- 
ridor; 

And  oft-tunes  through  the  area's  echoing 
door 

Some  high-capp'd  Tartar  spurr'd  his  steed 
away:  510 

The  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and 
the  Moor, 

Here  mingled  in  their  many-hued  array, 
While  the  deep  war-drum's  sound  an- 
nounced the  close  of  day. 

Lvni 

The  wild  Albanian  kirtled  to  his  knee. 
With   shawl-girt  head  and  ornamented 

giui, 
And  gold-embroider'd  garments  fair  to 

see; 
The  crimson-scarf^  men  of  Macedon; 
The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on. 
And  crooked  glaive;   the  lively,  supple 

Greek; 
And  swarthv  Nubia's  mutilated  son;     520 
The  bearded  Turk,  that  rarely  deigns  to 

speak. 
Master  of  aU  around,  too  potent  to  be  meek, 

LIX 

Are  mix'd  conspicuous:  some  recline  in 

groups. 
Scanning  the  motley  scene  that  varies 

round; 
There  some  grave  Moslem  to  devotion 

stoops; 
And  some  tiiat  smoke,  and  some  that  play, 

are  found; 
Here  the  Albanian  proudly  treads  the 

ground; 


Half-whispering  there  the  Greek  is  heard 
to  prate; 

Hark !  irom  the  mosque  the  nightly  sol^ 
emn  sound. 

The  Muezzin's  call  doth  shake  the  min- 
aret, 530 
'There  is  no  ffod  but  God  I — to  prayer  — 
lo !  Grod  is  great ! ' 

LX 

Just  at  this  season  Ramazani's  fast 

Through  the  long  day  its  penance  did 
maintain; 

But  when  the  lingering  twilight  hour  was 
past, 

Revel  and  feast  assumed  the  rule  again. 

Now  all  was  bustle,  and  the  menial  train 

Prepared  and  spread  the  plenteous  board 
within; 

The  vacant  gallery  now  seem'd  made  in 
vain. 

But  from  the  chambers  came  the  min- 
gling din. 
As  page  and  slave  anon  were  passing  out 
and  in.  540 

LXI 

Here  woman's  voice  is  never  heard:  apart. 
And  scarce  permitted,  g^uarded,  veil^  to 

move. 
She  yields  to  one  her  person  and  her  heart. 
Tamed  to  her  cage,  nor  feels  a  wish  to 

rove: 
For,  not  unhappy  in  her  master's  love. 
And  joyful  in  a  mother's  gentlest  cares, 
Blest  cares  !  all  other  feelmgs  far  above  ! 
Herself  more  sweetly  rears  the  babe  she 
bears. 
Who  never  quits  the  breast  no  meaner  pas- 
sion snares. 

L.X11 

In    marble-paved     pavilion,    where    a 

spring  550 

Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose. 
Whose  bubbling  did  a  genial  freshness 

flin^, 
And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed 

repose, 
Ali  reclined,  a  man  of  war  and  woes: 
Yet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace. 
While  Grentleness  her  milder  radiance 

throws 
Along  that  aged  venerable  face, 
The  deeds  that  lurk  beneath  and  stain  him 

with  disgrace. 


CANTO  THE  SECOND 


8antigaUwTeiui,aiidheniigsiiiMMitli — 


Bn  tU  bnt  mart  tbo  man 
In  Twn,  UTO  nutric'd  him  with  ■  tigar'i 

tooth: 
Blood  follow*  blood,  sad,  tJmm^  then 
mortal  ■pan, 
h  Moodier  aoto  onaolndo  tbeM  who  with 
Uoodbegu. 

LXIV 

Vid  manj  thii^  moat  new  to  ear  and 

n«  phgrim  lested  here  hia  weary  feet. 
And  pxed  anrand  on  Hoalem  Inzmy, 
m  qniokljr  wearied  with  Uiat  apaoioni 
aent  j7i 

Ot  Wealth  aoi  WantoDueas,  the  choice 

Of  Bated  Grandeur  from  the  city's  noise: 
And  were  it  humbler  it  in  Booth   were 

Bnt  Peace  abhorreth  artificial  joys. 
Aid  Pleasure,  leagued  with  Pomp,  the  zest 
of  both  destroys. 

Fierce  are  Albania's  chlldreii,  yet  they 

lack 
Not   virtues,    were   those   Tirtnea  more 

matnie. 
Where   is   the   foe  that  ever  saw  their 

back  ?  S79 

Who  can  so  well  the  toil  of  war  endure  ? 
^keir  uatiTe  fiutaesses  not  more  secure 
limn  they  in  doubtful  time  of  tmublons 

Their  wmth  how  deadly !  bnt  their  friend- 
ship sure, 
When  Gntitade   or  Valonr   bids  them 
bleed, 
Cadukken  rushing  on  where'er  their  chief 
may  lead. 

LXVl 

CUIde  Harold  saw  tbem  in  their  chief- 
drmging  to  war  in  iplendonr  and  ano- 


Aad  after  viaVd   Uiem,  when,  withiB 

dwir  powar, 
Himaalf  awhik  the  victim  ot  disbeaa,  — 
Hint  TniHrning  hour  whan  bad  men  hot- 
But  tbeae  did  shelter  him  beneath  their 

When  leaa  barbarian*  would  hare  ehen'd 

him  leas, 
And      feUow-Oountrymen     haTS     stood 
aloof  — 
In  ai^ht  that  triea  the  heart  how  few  witb- 
staad  the  proof  I 

UCVII 

It  ohanoed  that  advene  wittda  ooee  dmre 

his  bark 
Full  on  the  coast  of  Snli's  ahaggy  ahoie, 
When  all  around  wna  desolate  and  darit; 
To  land  was  perilous,  to  sojonin,  more; 
Tet  for  a  while  the  mariners  forbore, 
Dabiona  to  trust  where  treaehery  mi^it 

lurk:  too 

At   length  they  ventured  forth,  thon^ 

doubting  sore 
That  those  who  loathe  alike  the  Frank  and 

Turk 
Might    nuce    again    renew   their  ancient 

butcher-work. 


Vain   fear  t 

welcome  hand, 
Led  them  o'er  rocks  and  past  the  danger- 

oi;6  swamp. 
Kinder  than  polish'd  slaves  though  not 

And  piled  the  hearth,  and  wrung  their 

garments  damp. 
And   fill'd  the   bowl,   and    trimm'd  the 

cheerful  lamp. 
And    spread  their  fare,  though  homely, 

all  they  had: 
Such  conduct  bears  Philantiiropy's  rare 


Combined  marandeis,  half-way,  bur'd 
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And  wasted  far  and  near  with  glaive  and 

brand; 
And  therefore  did  he  take  a  tm£^  band 
To  trayerse  Acamania's  forest  wiae. 
In  war  well  seasoned,  and  with  labonrs 

tann'd, 
Till  he  did  greet  white  Aohelons'  tide, 
And  from  his  fiurther  bank  ^tolia's  wolds 

espied.  6a  t 

LXX 

Where  lone  Utraikey  forms  its  circling 

cove, 
And  weary  waves  retire  to  gleam  at  rest. 
How  brown  the  foliage  of  <£e  green  hill's 

grove, 
Nod£ng  at  midnight  o'er  the  calm  bay's 

breast. 
As  winds  come  lightly  whispering  from 

the  west, 
Kissing,    not  ruffling,  the  blue    deep's 

serene: — 
Here  Harold  vras  received  a  welcome 

fl;xiest; 
Nor  did  he  pass  mmioved  the  ffentle  scene. 
For  many  a  ]oy  could  he  from  flight's  soft 

presence  glean.  630 

LXXI 

On  the    smooth  shore    the    night-fires 

brightly  blazed. 
The  feast  was  done,  the  red  wine  circling 

fast. 
And  he  that  unawares  had  there  ygazed 
With    gaping   wonderment    had   stared 

aghast; 
For  ere   night's  midmost,  stillest   hour 

was  past, 
The  native  revels  of  the  troop  began; 
Each  Palikar  his  sabre  from  him  cast, 
And  bounding  hand  in  hand,  man  link'd 

to  man. 
Telling  their  uncouth  dirge,  long  daimced 

the  kirtled  clan. 

LXXII 

Childe  Harold  at  a  little  distance  stood, 
And  view'd,  but  not  displeased,  the  re- 

velrie,  641 

Nor  hated  harmless  mirth,  however  rude : 
In  sooth,  it  was  no  vulgar  sight  to  see 
Their  barbarous,  yet  their  not  indecent, 

glee, 
And,  as  the   flames  along  their  faces 

gleam'd. 


Their  gestures  nimble,  dark  eyes  flashing 

froe, 
The  long  wild  looks  that  to  their  girdles 

stream'd. 
While  thus  in  concert  they  this  lay  half 

sang,  half  scream'd:  — 


Tamboorgi  I  Tamboorgi  I  thv  'larom  afar 
Gives  hope  to  the  valiuit  and  pionuse  of  war ; 
All  the  sons  of  the  mountains  arise   at  the 
note,  651 

Chimariot,  Illyrian,  and  dark  Snliote  I 


Oh !  who  is  more  brave  than  a  dark  Snliote, 
In  hii  snowT  oamese  and  his  shamr  canote  ? 
To  the  wolf  and  the  vnltnre  he  leaves  nis  wild 

flock. 
And  descends  to  the  plain  like  the  stream  from 

the  rock. 

3 


Shall  the  sons  of  Chimari,  who  never  forgive 

Roltof 

hose  8 

forego 
WhatmarKi 


fgiT 
The  fault  of  a  friend,  bid  an  enemv  live  r 
Let  those  guns  so   unerring  such  vengeance 


is  so  tail  as  the  breast  of  a  foe  ?   660 


Macedonia  sends  forth  her  invincible  race  : 
For  a  time  they  abandon  the  cave  ana  the 

chase : 
But  those  scarfs  of  blood-red  shall  be  redder, 

before 
The  sabre  is  sheathed  and  the  battle  is  o'er. 

5 

Then  the  pirates  of  Parga  that  dwell  by  the 

waves. 
And  teach  the  pale  Franks  what  it  is  to  be 

slaves. 
Shall  leave  on  the  beach  the  long  galley  and  oar, 
And  track  to  his  covert  the  captive  on  shore. 


I  ask  not  the  pleasures  that  riches  supply. 
My  sabre  sbaU  win  what  the  feeble  must  bn^ ; 
Sliall  win  the  young  bride  with  her  long  flowing 
hair,  671 

And  many  a  maid  from  her  mother  shall  tear. 


I  love  the  fair  face  of  the  maid  in  her  youth. 
Her  caresses  shall  lull  me,  her  music  shall 

soothe; 
Let  her  bring  from  the  chamber  her  many-toned 

lyre. 
And  sing  us  a  soi^  on  the  fall  of  her  sire. 

8 

Remember  the  moment  when  Previsa  fell, 
The  shrieks  of  the  conquered,  the  conquerors' 
yell; 


CANTO  THE  SECOND 


9 
I  tdk  Bot  rf  mooT,  I  talk  M(  of  I«ai  i 
Ha  MitbH  natt  Aaw  vho  voold  Mm  tlw 
ndar: 

bn  Aa  daji  cf  nor  mflMt  tha  CnaMOt  M'er 

A  ^oJm- ^orim  fika  All  Padov. 


Daik  Madrtw  U»  lOB  to  tha  DKndM  b  apad, 
Lat  dwnllevbaEr'd  Giavm*  Tiav  Ua  iMoa- 
tai!  with  diaad 


Fair  Greece,  sad  lelio  of  departed  worth  I 
ImmorbU,  tbongh  no  more ;  though  fallen, 

Wlio  DOW  ahall  lead  thy  scattar'd  children 

forth, 
And  long  accustoin'd  bondage  uncreate  7 
Not  SDcll   thj   Bona    who    whilome    did 

He  bopeleaa  warnora  of  a  willing  doom. 
In     bleak       Tbarmopyls's     sepulchral 

Oh  I  who  that  gtdlant  apirit  ahall  resume, 
Le^  from  Enrcrtaa'  hanlu,  and  caU  thee 


Spnt  ot  freedcnn  I  when  on  Phyle'a  brow 
Taon  lat'st   with   Thnuybulns  and  his 

Conldst   tbon  forbode   the  dismal  hour 

Dimi  the  green  be«iitiea  of  thine  Attic 

plain? 
Not  thirtj  tjnuita  now  enforce  the  chain, 
Bat  ereij  carle  can  loid  it  o'er  thy  land ; 
Xor  rtie  thy  aons,  but  idlj  rail  in  vain, 
Tiembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish 


hand, 
Pna  birth  till  death  enolaTed;  : 


la  all  vn  ham  abna,  how  tbaxigai  I 

Hiat  marka  tlu  Am  atill  aparkling  in  Mok 
aja, 

^Vhff    bat  wonld    i^f^rt"    thaff    **■*■*""* 

Witk thy nnqiuawhAd  beam, loat Liberal 
And  manj  draun  withal  the  hour  ii  nig^ 
Hat   girea  them   baek  theiT    fidhaa' 

For  foreign  aims  and  aid  the  J  fimdl J  ai^ 
Nor  aolely  dare  anoaantar  hoatik  nga> 
3c  tear  their  name  deUed  from  SUnir'a 
monmfiil  page- 


hondanMB  I  know  Tfl  not    fat 


atnkeflMblowt 


blow  Te  not    fta 
themaelTea  muit 


WiUGanfwMuooTitaTedreaaTB?  no  I 
Trae,  OiMj  voKfJMjjaar  prond  jaapcflwi 

But  not  for  jaa    will  Fieedom'a   altaia 

Shades  of  the  Helots,  triumph  o'er  jour 

foe  I 
Greece,  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  still 
the  same; 
Thy  glorious  day  is  o'er,  but  not  thine  yeua 
of  shame. 

LXXVII 
The  city  won  for  Allah  from  the  Giaour, 
The  Giaour  from  Othman's  race  again 

may  wrest;  7)0 

Aod  the  Serai's  impenetiBbls  tower 
Receive    the    fiery   Frank,    her   former 

guest; 
Or  wahab's  rebel  brood,  who  dared  di- 

The  prophet's  tomb  of  all  its  pious  spoil, 
May  wind  their  path  of  blood  along  the 

West; 
But  ne'er  will  freedom  seek  this  fated  soil. 
But  slave  succeed  to  slaTc  through  years 

of  endless  toil. 

LXXVIII 

Yet  mark  their  mirth  —  ere  lenten  day! 
That  penance  which  their  holy  rites  pre- 


3« 
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To  shrive  from  man  his  weight  of  mortal 
sin  740 

By  daily  abstinence  and  ni^htiy  prayer; 

Bat  ere  his  sackcloth  gan>  Repentance 
wear, 

Some  days  of  joyannce  are  decreed  to  all, 

To  take  of  pleasamice  each  his  secret 
share, 

In  motley  robe  to  dance  at  masking  ball. 
And  join  the  mimic  train  of  merry  Camival. 

LXXIX 

And  whose  more  rife  with  merriment 

than  thine, 
Oh  Stambouly  once  the  empress  of  their 

reign? 
Though    turbans    now  pollute  Sophia's 

shrine. 
And  Greece  her  very  altars  eyes  in  Tain; 
(Alas,  her  woes  will  still  pervade  my 

strain  I)  751 

Gay  were  her  minstrels  once,  for  free  her 

throng, 
All  felt  the  common  joy  they  now  must 

feign, 
Nor  oft  I  've  seen  such  sight  nor  heard 

such  song, 
As  woo'd  the  eye  and  thrill'd  the  Bosphorus 

along. 

LXXX 

Loud  was  the  lightsome  tumult  on  the 

shore. 
Oft  Music  changed  but  never  ceased  her 

tone. 
And  timely  echo'd  back  the  measured 

oar, 
And   rippling   waters  made   a  pleasant 

moan: 
The  Queen  of  tides  on  high  consenting 

shone,  760 

And  when  a  transient  breeze  swept  o'er 

the  wave, 
T  was,  as  if  darting  from  her  heavenly 

throne, 
A   brighter  glance  her  form    reflected 

gave, 
Till  sparkling  billows  seem'd  to  light  the 

banks  they  lave. 

LXXXI 

Glanced  many  a  light  caique  along  the 

foam. 
Danced  on  the  shore  the  daughters  of  the 

land. 


Ne  thought  had  nmn  or  maid  of  rest  or 

home. 
While  many  a  languid  eye  and  thwlling 

hand 
Exchanged  the  look  few  bosoms  may 

wiustand. 
Or  gently  prest,  retum'd  the  pressure 

still:  770 

Oh  Love !   young  Love !   bound  in  thy 

rosy  band, 
Let  sage  or  cynic  prattle  as  he  wiU, 
These  hours,  ana  only  these,  redeem  Life's 

years  of  ill  1 

LXXXU 

But,  midst  the  throng  in  merry  mas- 
querade. 
Lurk  there  no  hearts  that  throb  with 

secret  pain. 
Even  through  the  closest  searment  half 

betray'd  ? 
To  such  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  main 
Seem  to  re-echo  all  they  mourn  in  vain; 
To  such  the  gladness  of  the  gamesome 

crowd 
Is  source  of  wayward  thought  and  stem 

disdain:  780 

How  do  they  loathe  the  laughter  idly 

loud. 
And  long  to  change  the  robe  of  revel  for 

the  shroud ! 

LXXXIII 

This  must  he  feel,  the  true-bom  son  of 
Greece, 

If  Greece  one  true-bom  patriot  still  can 
boast, — 

Not  such  as  prate  of  war  but  skulk  in 
peace. 

The  tx>ndsman'8  peace,  who  sighs  for  all 
he  lost. 

Yet  with  smooth  smUe  his  tyrant  can  ac- 
cost. 

And  wield  the  slavish  sickle,  not  the 
sword: 

Ah,  Greece,  they  love  thee  least  who 
owe  thee  most  — 

Their  birth,  their  blood,  and  that  sublime 
record  790 

Of  hero  sires  who  shame  thy  now  degen- 
erated horde ! 

LXXXIV 

When  riseth  Lacediemon's  hardihood. 
When  Thebes  Epaminondas  rears  again* 


CANTO  THE  SECOND 


Wtei  Atham'  diildnn  ue  w^  liMuta 

radned, 
Wlm  GcMOBu  motlwn  liudl  pn  birth 

Than  nwT'rt  thon  ba  iMtned,  but  not  till 

tbn. 
A  fluwiiJ  TMZS  MUM  Mm  to  form  a 

itftta; 
Ab  boor  mfty  Ujt  it  in  the  dnst;  and 

Can  nuu  ita  ■battaT'd  iplendoiir  nnc^ 


And  jat  how  lorely  in  thine  age  of  woe, 
l«Bd  ot  lort  god«  and  gvdliLe  men,  art 

thoal 
Uj  *alee   of   erergreen,  thy   hilla  of 

hodaiin  thee  Nature's  nried  faTonrita 

1^  fanes,  thj  tempha  to  thj  snrfaoe 

bow, 
Commiiieliag  slowly  with  heroio  e&rth. 
Broke    oy   the    share    of    oTery   rustic 

plough 
(So  ^eristi  niODumeuta  of  mortal  birth. 
So  penih  all  in  tvni,  save  well-recoided 

Worth)  J  So, 

L  XX  XVI 
Sits  where  some  solitorr  column  monms 
Above  its  prostrate  brethren  of  the  cave; 
Save  where  Tritonin's  airy  shrine  adorns 
Coloona's    cliff,   and   gleams   along    the 

Save  o'er  some  warrior's  half-forgotten 

grave, 
Where  the  gray  stones  and  unmolested 


strangers  only  not  regardless  pi 
g  like  me,  perohance,  to  gaze,  i 
righ  ■  Alas  I ' 


LXXXVII 

Tet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as 

Sviet  are  thy  groves,  and  Terdnnt  a.re 

thy  fields,  e>o 

Tlilie  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled, 

And  itill  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus 

yields; 


Thsre  the  Uttba  baa  hit  fngtMit  f  ortrea 

The  fieebom  wandeiOT  of  tfaf  monntaiB- 

Audio  idll  thy  hng,  km  ■ammer  gild^ 

Still  in  his  beam  Uraidal^  maiUea  glan; 

Ai^  GloiT,  Freedom  fail,  bnt  Natnn  atill 


And  all  the  Uoh's  tnka   aeem  tmlr 
told, 

TiU  the  aante  aehea  with  gasng  to  be- 
hold 

The  aoenea  oar   earlioot    dnoma  faftTe 
dwelt  apon : 

Eaoh  hill  and  ^la,  eaoii  d 
and  wold 

Defies  the  power  whiah  omih'd  thy  tam- 
plee  gone: 
Age  shakes  Athena's  tower  but  spaiei  gray 
Marathon. 


i  deaywiing  gitm 


The  8 


D,  the  soil,  but  not  the  slave,  the 


Unchanged    in    all    exoept    its    foreign 

lord  — 
Preserves  alike  its  bounds  and  boundless 

The  Battle-field,  where  Persia's  -victim 

horde  Sfa 

First  bow'd  beneath  the  brunt  of  HeUaa' 

As  on  the  mom  to  distant  Glory  dear. 

When  Marathon  became  a  magic  word ; 

Which  utter'd,  to  the  hearer's  eye  appear 

The  camp,  the  host,  the  fight,  the  conqoer- 

XC 
The  flying  Mede,  his  shaftleas  broken 

The  fiery  Greek,  hia  red  pursuini  spear; 
Mountains  above.  Earth's,  Oceaira  pUn 

Death  in  the  front,    Destmetion  in  the 

Such    was    the    scene  —  what    now   re> 
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Fil  w^  tkrbar  dr  niMk  s<  maan  t  ' 
Aa  fU^  a^  t^  Hhc  Mmil  thtw  avfal  i 


it8<M,Aa«l0nd  ndb*dr 


If  MmM  ttat'a  kadrad  «k«r  tfae  vcl- 

nriir"--^- 

IIi  li  nil  111  *     '--^-'-  ■-i-  nan, 
Aad  caaa  HHVMMad  «■  eiagcwal  <«nk 
Ciiinii  ■■!   r^,>ihwi[   hnd  of  aDcU 

Aatbewh^SadBCMtootliMhmaTaladr,  ' 

Ani  »*a«e  regret  tbe  region  ofhiihirtli. 

Or  ipzii>S  oVr  the  pUiia  wbne  Greek  and 
Permii  died- 

xcm 
IM  *Dch  A[>iiroaf  h  this  Muecrated  land. 
And  pMU  ill  peace  tloag  tlie  magic  wagte ; 
But  ({101(7  its  relics  —  Ut  no  bosv  hand 
brf  aiY  Uk  H;t:ti^,  alreadv  bow  dtfamd  '. 
Not  for  anch  porpoce  were  Ibeae  altan 

plae«d; 
Reveiw    the    renuiaute    natioiu     once 

Ho  may  oar   otnmtrj'B  name   be  undis- 

tkt  wiay'it  than  proaper  where  thy  youth 

Bf  Mcry  hoDMt  joy  of  Io*e  and  lite  en- 
dew'dl 


Xoi 


«  diT  wa^wcr 


r   hoon   wUch  we  ). 


nito  IDC 

Would  tfaey  lad  Be*er  beea,  or  w«n  to 
Would  he  had  ae'er  retntn'd  to  fi^  fi«h 

xcvt 

Oh,  eTei-  loTing,  lovely,  .nd  belored  I  -. 

How  telBA  SoRow  po^en  «.  tbe  pa^ 

And  clingi  to  tboaglita  now  bettiJlu 

remored  ! 

But  Tune  ahall  tew  thr  dadow  from  me 

lart. 
All    thoQ   couldat  h><re   of  mine,  ilen 

Death,  tfaoa  haat,  — 
The  pawnt,  friend,  and  now  tbe  man 

than  friend; 
Ke'er  vet  for  one  thine  airowa  flew  m 

faat. 
And  grief  with  grief  oontiiraing  atOl  to 

Hath  tnatch'd  the  little  joy  that  life  had 
ret  to  lend. 


CANTO  THE  THIRD 


llien    molt    I   plnqia  again   into    the 

And  follow  aU  that  Fcaae  diaduua  to 
■eakr  ,.<, 

Wban  Beral  ealla,  and  lAng^tsr,  nhdj 
load, 

Fabe  to  the  heari,  diitorta  the  hollow 
<Aeek, 

To  leave  the  flaggiiigipirit  donblyweak  I 

Btill  o'er  tlM  natnm,  whioh  perforae 

To  f  ei^  the  pleanue  or  eoneeal   the 

SnOee  farm  the  nhaiiMT  of  a  fntnM  tear, 
OriaiM  Ihewrithi^  lip  witit  Dl-diMembled 


xcvin 
What  ■  the  wont  of  woe*  thatwait  on 

What  ilampa  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the 

To  new   eaeh  lond  one  blotted  from 

life's  page,  qn 

And  be  alone  od  earth,  as  I  am  now. 
Before  the  ChssteneT  humbl  j  let  me  bow. 
O'er  hearts  divided  and  o'er  hopes   de- 
Roll  on.  Tain  daja  I  full  zeckleM  may  ;e 

flow. 
Since  Time  hath  reft  whate'er  my  soul 

eojoy'd, 
And  with  the  illj  of  Eld  mine  earlier  jeara 

alloy'd. 

CANTO   THE   THIRD 

Afin  qoe  eette  application  Totu  forfftt  d« 
pnaer  k  aat>«  ekoae  :  il  n'j  a  en  vttitt  d«  re- 
aUc  ane  oalni-la  et  le  tempe.  —  Lttirt  du 
Bai  Je  Pntit  i  D'.dieaicrt,  S^t.  1, 177S. 


Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair 

duia, 
AttA,  sole  daughter   of   my  house   and 

heart? 
When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyes 

they  smiled. 
And  then  we  parted,  —  not  as  now  we 

part. 
But  with  a  hope.  — 

Awaking  with  a  start. 
The  waters  heave  around  me,  and  ou  high 


MM  In, 
m  Albion  sle 


When  Albion^  lessening  shores  eonld  grieve 
or  glad  mina  ay*. 


I  waters,  yet  ottoe 


Though  the  stnin'd 
And  the  rent  oanTBSS 


Btfll  mnat  I  oa;  for  I  am  as  a  weed, 
Slnng  ban  the  rook  on  Ocean's  foam  to 


ce  er  the  sorge  may  swi 
pest's  brea£  preniL 


In  my  youth's  summer  I  did  sing  of  One, 
The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark 

Again  I  seize  the  theme,  then  but  begun. 
And  bear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushing  wind 
Bean  the  cloud  onwards:   in  that  Tale  I 

find 
The  furrows  of  long  thongbt,  and  dried- 

up  tears, 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  sterile  track  b^ 

O'er  which  all    heavily  the   journeying 

Plod  the  last  sands  of  life,  —  where  not  a 
flower  appeals. 


Since  my  young  days  of  passion  —  joy, 

PercbftDce  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a 

And  both  may  jar;  it  may  be  that  in  vain 
r  would  essay  as  I  have  sung  to  sing,  ji 
Yet,  though  a  dreary  stnun,  to  this  I 

So  that  it  wean  me  from  the  weary  dream 

Of  selfish  grief  or  gladness  —  so  it  flii^ 

Porgetfulness  around  me  —  it  shall  seem 

To  me,  though  to  none  else,  a 

ful  theme. 


36 
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He,  who  grown  aged  in  this  world  of  woe, 
In  deeds,  not  years,  piercing  the  depths 

of  life. 
So  that  no  wonder  waits  him;  nor  below 
Can   love,  or   sorrow,    fame,   ambition, 

strife,  40 

Cnt  to  his  heart  again  with  the  keen  knife 
Of  silent,  sharp  endurance:  he  can  tell 
Why  thought  seeks  refuge  in  lone  caves, 

yet  rife 
With  airy  images,  and  shapes  which  dwell 
Still  unimpair'd,  though  old,  in  the  soul's 

haunted  cell. 

VI 

T  is  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 
A  being  more  intense,  that  we  endow 
With  form  our  fancy,  gaining  as  we  g^ive 
The  life  we  image,  even  as  I  do  now. 
What  am  I?   Nothing:    but  not  so  art 

thou,  50 

Soul  of  my  thought!  with  whom  I  traverse 

earth, 
Invisible  but  gazing,  as  I  glow 
Miz'd  with  thy  spirit,  blended  with  thy 

birth. 
And  feeling  still  with  thee  in  my  crush'd 

feelings'  dearth. 

VII 

Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly:  —  I  have 

thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  be- 
came. 
In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o'erwrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame: 
And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to 

tame, 
My  springs  of  life  were  poison'd.     T  is 

too  late  !  60 

Tet  am  I  changed;  though  still  enough 

the  same 
In  strength  to  bear  what  time  can  not 

abate. 
And  feed  on  bitter  fruits  without  accusing 

Fate. 

VIII 

Something  too  much  of  this:  but  now  'tis 

past, 
And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal. 
Long  absent  Harold  re-appears  at  last,  — 
He  of  the  breast  which  fain  no  more  would 

feel. 


Wrung  with  the  wounds  which  kill  not 

but  ne'er  heal; 
Tet  Time,  who  changes  all,  had  altered 

him 
In  soul  and  aspect  as  in  age:  yean  steal 
Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigour  from  the 

limb,  71 

And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near 

the  brim. 

IX 

His  had  been  quaff'd  too  quickly,  and  he 

found 
The  dre|^  were  wormwood;  but  he  fill'd 

agam. 
And  from  a  purer  fount,  on  holier  e:round. 
And  deem'd  its  spring  perpetuu  —  but 

in  vain ! 
Still  round  him  clung  invisibly  a  chain 
Which  gall'd  for  ever,  fettering  though 

unseen. 
And  heavy  though  it  clank'd  not;  worn 

with  pain. 
Which  pined  although  it  spoke  not,  and 

grew  keen,  80 

Entering  with  every  step  he  took  through 

many  a  scene. 


Secure  in  gpiarded  coldness,  he  had  miz'd 
Again  in  fancied  safety  with  his  kind, 
And  deem'd  his    spirit  now   so  firmly 

fix'd 
And  sheathed  with  an  invulnerable  mind, 
That,  if  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurk'd  behind; 
And  he,  as  one,  might  'midst  the  many 

stand 
Unheeded,  searching  through  the  crowd 

to  find 
Fit  speculation,  such  as  in  strange  land 
He  found  in  wonder-works  of  Grod  and  Na- 
ture's hand.  90 

XI 

But  who  can  view  the  ripen'd  rose  nor 

seek 
To  wear  it  ?  who  can  curiously  behold 
The  smoothness  and  the  sheen  of  beauty's 

cheek. 
Nor  feel  the  heart  can  never  all  grow 

old? 
Who  can    contemplate    Fame    through 

clouds  unfold 
The  star  which  rises  o'er  her  steep,  nor 

climb? 


CANTO  THE  THIRD 


^'d 

Ob  with  tbs  ciddT 
T«t  with  ft  Bo&r  ft 

orde,  ebMbg  TbI>^ 

m  thut  in  his  jonth'i 

7  faig  own  thong^;  rtDl  dd- 
H'd, 

Hawoold  not  yield  domiiiion  at  hii  mind 

To  mbHK  ^amit  whom  his  own  lebell'd; 

Koad  Ihonrii  in  daaolfttion;  which  caaJd 

find 

A  li(a  wtthin  itaelf,  to  breathe  witbont 


Where  roae 

Where  roU'd  the  ocean,  thereon  wfts  his 

Where  >  blue  akj,  and  glowing  clime,  ez- 

He  had   the  pftsaion  and  the  power  to 

He  desert,  forest,  cavern, breaker's  foam, 
Were  unto  him  companionship;  thejspake 
A  mntnal  language,  clearer  than  the  tome 
Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  oft 

For  Nature's  pages  glass'd  bj  sunbeams  on 
the  Iftke. 


Like  the  Clialdean  he  conld  watch  the 

■tars, 
^D  he  hod  peopled   them  with    beings 

As  their   own   beams;    and   earth,   and 
earth-born  jiirs,  no 

And  human  frailties,  were  f oi^tten  quite. 
Could  he  hare  kept  his  spirit  to  that  night 
He  had  been  h^pjr;  but  this  cla;  will 


ft  Han 's  dwelling!  be  beoaue  a  thi^ 
MS  and  worn,  and  item  and  wean- 

Droop'd  aa  a  wild-ham  faloon  with  olq^ 


Then  eaiBB  his  fit  again,  which  to  o^enMniM^ 
Ai  eag«riy  tha  hair'd-ap  bird  will  beat 
Hie  braaat  and  beak  asamat  hia  wi^  dome 
Till  the  Uood  tinge  nia  plnmage,  lo  the 
heat 
Of  bis  impeded  sonl  wonld  thnni^  Ida 


Self-exiled  Harold  wmndeit  forth  again. 
With  nought  of  hope  left,  bvt  with  leia 


Which,  though  twere  wild,  —  as  on  the 

plunder^  wreck  141 

When  loariuera  would  nuidlj  meet  their 

With  dmughts  inteniper&te  on  the  sink- 
ing deck,  — 
Did  jet  inspire  a.  cheer  which  he  forbore  to 


Stop  I  —  for  thf  tread  is  on  an  Empire's 

An  li^arthquafce's  spoil  is  sepulchred  be- 

Is  the  spot  mark'd  with  no  colossal  bnst. 
Nor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show? 
None;  but  the  moral's  truth  tails  simpler 

As  Ihe  ground  was   before,  thus  let  it 

How  that  red  rain  bath  made  the  hap- 

vest  growl 
And  is  this  all  the  world  baa  gained  by 

thee. 
Thou  first  and  last  of  fields,  king-making 

Victory? 

XVIII 

And  Harold  stands  upon  this  place  of 

skulls. 
The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Water- 


e  grave 
Tool 
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How  in  an  hour  the  power  which  gave 

annuls 
Its  giftSy  transferring  fame  as  fleeting  too ! 
In  '  pride  of  place    here  last  the  eagle 

flew, 
Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent 

plain. 
Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations 

through;  i6o 

Ambition's  life  and  labours  all  were  vain; 

He  wears  the  shatter'd  links  of  the  world's 

broken  chain. 

XIX 

Fit  retribution !    Gaul  may  champ  the 

bit 
And    foam    in  fetters;  —  but  is  Earth 
I  more  free  ? 

J  Did  nations  combat  to  make  One  submit; 
'  Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  true  sover- 
eignty? 
•  What !  shall  reviving  Thraldom  again  be 
'  The  patch'd-up  idol  of  enlighten'd  days  ? 
Shall  we,  who  struck  the  Lion  down, 

shall  we 
Pay  the  Wolf  homage?  proffering  lowly 
gaze  ,70 

And  servile  knees  to  thrones  ?    No;  prove 
before  ye  praise  I 

XX 

If  not,  o'er  one  fallen  despot  boast  no 

more ! 
In  vain  fair  cheeks  were  furrow'd  with 

hot  tears 
For  Europe's  flowers  long  rooted  up  be- 
fore 
The  trampler  of  her  vineyards;  in  vain 

years 
Of  death,  de}M>pulation,  bondage,  fears, 
Have  all  been  borne,  and  broken  by  the 

accord 
Of   roused-up  millions:    all   that  most 

endears 
Glory,  is  when  the  myrtle  wreathes  a 

sword 
Such  as  Harmodius  drew  on  Athens'  tyrant 

lord.  180 

XXI 

lliere  was  a  soimd  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and 
brave  men; 


A  thousand  hearts   beat  happUy;   and 

when 
Music  arose  with  its  voliq»tuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake 

again. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell;  — 
But  hush  !  hark  I  a  deep  sound   strikes 

like  a  rising  knell  I 

xxn 

Did  ye  not  hear  it  ?  —  No;  't  was  but  the 
wind,  190 

Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street; 

On  with  the  dance !  let  joy  be  uncon- 
fined;^ 

No  sleep  till  mom,  when  Touth  and 
Pleasure  meet 

To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying 
feet  — 

But  hark !  —  that  heavy  sound  breaks  in 
once  more 

As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat; 

And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  be- 
fore ! 
lArm  I   Arm  !  it  is  —  it  is  —  the  cannon's 
I  opening  roar  I 

XXIII 

Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high 

hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain;  he  did 

hear  ao» 

That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival. 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  pro- 
phetic ear; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deem'd 

it  near. 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too 

well 
Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a  bloody 

bier. 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone 

could  quell: 
He  rush'd   into  the   field,  and,   foremost 

fighting,  fell. 

XXIV 

Ah  !  then  and  there  vras  hurrying  to  and 

fro, 
And  ^thering  tears,  and  tremblings  of 

distress. 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour 


'g'. 


2IO 


Blush^  at  the  praise  of  their  own  love- 
liness; 


CANTO  THE  THIRD 


TWb  HI*  ton  out  TMug  hMiti,  and 
WbMi  na'iv  mf^  be  npa«tad;  iriu> 


Aod  than  wm  nKmnting  in  bot  hMto: 

Uwitoad, 
^0  m— tofiug  sqindTao,  and  tha  ol^tter- 

iagtar. 
Went  poniBg  forwaid  witli  impatnona 

Bpaad,  »9 

And  awifQy  fnnniiic  in  tha  nmks  of  war; 
And  tba  daap  ttmnaar  peal  on  paal  alar; 
And  near,  Um  beat  of  um  alarming  drnm 
Homed  up  tito  loldier  ere  the  momin^ 

atari 
WUla  tlomg'd  tlie  oitiiena  witb  terror 

Or whiipenng.witli  white  lipe  —  'The  foe  1 
They  come  1  thej  come  I' 


And    wild    and    higli    the    '  Cameniii's 

gathering*  roae  I 
The  war-note  of  Lochia],  which  Albyn's 

hilU 
Baie   heard,   And   heard   too   have    her 

Saxon  toes;  — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch 

thrilla, 
SangB  and  shrill  I  Bnt  with  the  bieath 

which  fills  ijo 

Theb  moontain-pipe,  so  All  the  moun- 


And  Ardennes   wares  above  them  her 

green  leaves. 
Dewy  witb  nntore's  tear-drops,  as  thej 

Grieving,  if  anght  inanimate  e'er  f^eves. 
Over  tl^  onietnTning  brave,  —  alas  I 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 


Whioh  now  ImdmOi  tham,  bnt  abore  sfaall 

In  ita  next  vwrinra,  when  thia  fleaj  maM 
Of  livitig  nionr,  ndling  on  the  foe 
AnA  bnminc  with  huh  hope,  sball  monlder 
looldandlow. 


i^aat  ere  m  Meautj  s  oirale  pcondlT  gay, 
^M  midni^it  hronght  the  aignationnd 

The  mom 

daj 
BatUe'sm  „ 
Tbi  thnnde^-ehmda  oloaa  o 

when  rent 
The   earth   is   eorer'd  thiefc  with  other 

elav,  Mf, 

Whioh  her  own  olay  shall  eorer,  heap'd 

Rider  and  horse,  —  friend,  foe,  —  in  om 
led  bnrial  blent  I 


Their  praise  is  hymn'd  by  loftier  harps 

than  mine; 
Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  prond 

throng. 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  hia 

And  partly  that  I  did  his  sire  some  wrong. 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow 

songi 
And  hia  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when 

shower'd 
The  death-bolts  deadliest  the  thinu'd  files 

Even  where  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest 

They  reaeh'd  no  nobler  breast  than  thine, 
yonng,  gallant  Howard  ! 


XXX 


rs  and  breaking  hearts 


There  have  been  te 

for  thee, 
And  mine  were  nothing,  had  I  sneh  to 

give; 
But  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green 

Which   living  waves  where   thon    didst 

And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
With  fmita  and  fertile  promise,  and  the 
Spring 
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Come  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  con- 
trive, 

With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 

I  tom'd  from  all  she  brought  to  those  she 

could  not  bring. 


ajo 


XXXI 


I  tum'd  to  thee,  to  thousands,  of  whom 
each 

And  one  as  all  a  ghastly  gap  did  make 

In  his  own  kind  and  kindred,  whom  to 
teach 

Forgetfulness  were  mercy  for  their  sake; 

The  Archangel's  trump,  not  Glory's,  must 
awake 

Those  whom  they  thirst  for;  though  the 
soimd  of  Fame 

May  for  a  moment  soothe,  it  cannot  slake 

The  fever  of  vain  longing,  and  the  name 
So  honour'd  but  assumes  a  stronger,  bit- 
terer claim. 

XXXII 

They  mourn,  but  smile  at  length;  and, 

smiling,  mourn:  280 

The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall; 
The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail 

be  torn; 
The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the 

hall 
In  massy  hoariness;  the  ruin'd  wall 
Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements 

are  gone; 
The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthral; 
The  day  drags  through   though  storms 

keep  out  the  sun; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly 

live  on : 

XXXIII 

Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the 
glass 

In  every  fragment  multiplies;  and  makes 

A  thousand  images  of  one  that  was,     291 

The  same,  and  still  the  more,  the  more  it 
breaks; 

And  thus  the  heart  wiU  do  which  not  for- 
sakes. 

Living  in  shatter'd  guise,  and  still,  and 
cold. 

And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow 
aches, 

Tet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old. 
Showing  no  visible  sign,  for  such  things  are 
untold. 


xxxiv 

There  is  a  very  life  in  our  despair, 
Vitality  of  poison,  a  quick  root 
Which  feeos  these  deadly  branches:  for 
it  were  300 

As  nothing  did  we  die;  but  Life  will  suit 
Itself  to  Sorrow's  most  detested  fruit, 
Like  to  the  apples  on  the  Dead  Sea's 

shore. 
All  ashes  to  the  taste.     Did  man  com- 
pute 
Existence  by  enjoyment,  and  count  o'er 
Such   hours   'gainst  years  of  life,  —  say, 
would  he  name  threescore  ? 

XXXV 

The  Psalmist  number'd  out  the  years  of 

man: 
They  are  enough,  and  if  thy  tale  be  true. 
Thou,  who  dicbt  g^dge  him  even  that 

fleeting  span,  309 

More  than  enough,  thou  fatal  Waterloo  I 
Millions  of  tonnes  record  thee,  and  anew 
Their  children^  lips  shall  echo  them,  and 

say  — 
*  Here,  where  the  sword  united  nations 

drew, 
Our  countrymen  were  warring  on  that 

day  ! ' 
And  this  is  much,  and  all  which  will  not 

pass  away. 

XXXVI 

There  sunk  the  greatest,  nor  the  worst  of 

men. 
Whose  spirit  antitheticaUy  mizt 
One  moment  of  the  mightiest,  and  again 
On  little  objects  with  like  firmness  fixt. 
Extreme  in  all  things  !  hadst  thou  been 
betwixt,  320 

Thy  throne  had  still  been  thine,  or  never 

been; 
For  daring  made  thy  rise  as  foil:  thou 

seek'st 
Even  now  to  re-assume  the  imperial  mien. 
And  shake  again  the  world,  the  Thun- 
derer of  the  scene  ! 

XXXVII 

Conqueror  and  captive  of  the  earth  art 

thou  I 
She  trembles  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wild 

name 
Was  ne'er  more  bruited  in  men's  minds 

than  now 


CANTO  THE  THIRD 


Th«t  flwB  lit  Bothn^,  mm  tlta  JMt  of 

Tkme, 
Who  wDo'd  tfaM  OMO,  titj  tumI,  and 

TW  flattem  of  thj  flenenMi,  liU  thon 

Agodantotlnaelf;  w  Im  tbe  mhib 

To  th«  Mtoondad  kuigdomi  aU  inert, 

Who  dawn'd  tlwe  Ear  «  time  wbate'er  thon 


I,  fljiug  ftom  the  field ; 
'   '       ika  thy  f  oot- 


]£tm  thfta  thy  neaDest  soldier  taiu^ht  to 

jieU: 
Atfc  ^oiptn  than  oouldjt  cnuhf  ootnmuid, 

nbdld, 
Bat  govern  not  thjr  pettiest  fiMJirn.  nor, 
Hoirarer  decnlj  in  moi'i  apirita  ildll'd, 
Look  tlmnign  tliiiie  own,   nor  curb  the 

lust  of  war,  341 

Nor  leun  that  tempt«d  Fat«  will  leave  the 

loftiest  star. 

XXXIX 
Tet  well  th;  soul  hath  brooh'd  the  tum- 

ine  tide 
With  Oat  untAoKht  innate  philoeoph;, 
Which,  be  it  wisdom,  ool^ieu,  or  deep 

Is  gul  and  wormwood  to  an  enemv. 
When   the   whole  host   of  hatred  stood 

To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thon 

hast  smiled 
With  a  sedate  and  all-endnring  eye ; 
When  Fortune  fled  her  spoil'd  and  favonp- 
ite  chiU,  3SO 

He  stood  onbow'd  beneath  the  ills  upon  him 


That  jnst   habitual   scorn,   which  could 


Hen  and  their  thonghts;  'twas  wise  t 

feel,  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  00  thy  lip  and  brow, 
And  spnm  the  instmnieuts  thou  wert  t 


Tm  titaj  were  tmn'd  nnto  tidne  orai 

throw: 
rria  but  a  wnrtUeaa  world  to  win  o 


XiioTi  hadat  been  majJa  to  stand  or  bU 

Snob  soom  of  man  had  help*d  to  biaTC 

Uie  shook; 
Bnt  men's  thonghts  were  the  atepe  which 

ptved  thy  thiwe, 
Tkeir  admimtion  thy  best  weapon  shcHie; 
The  part  of  Philip's  son  was  thine,  not 

Uien 
(Unless  aside  thy  pnrple  had  been  QiTown) 
like  stem  Dio^SDes  to  mock  at  men; 
For  soe^tied  oynics  earth  ware  far  too 

wide  adni. 

XL.1I 
Bnt  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell,     j;e 
And  there  hath  been  thy  bane;  there  is  a 

And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not 

dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  bein^,  but  aspire 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire; 
And,  bnt  once  kindled,  qnenchlesa  ever- 

Freys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 

Of  aught  bnt  rest;  a  fever  at  the  core. 

Fatal  to  nim  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bc«e. 


This  makes  the  madmen  who  have  made 

By  their  coutagion,  —  Conquerors  and 
Kings,  3S0 

Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom 
add 

Sophists,  Bards,  Statesmen,  all  unquiet 

Which  atir  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret 

springs. 
And  are  themselves   the  fools  to  those 

they  fool; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable  I  what  stings 
Are  theirs  !    One  breast  laid  open  were  a 

Which  would  unteaoh  mankind  the  lust  to 
shine  or  rale. 
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xuv  I 

Their  breath  is  agitatioiiy  and  their  Hfe      | 
A  storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at 

hut; 
And  jet  so  nursed  and  bigoted  to  strife. 
That  should  their  days,  snnriTing  perils 

past,  391 

Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  orercast 
With  sorrow  and  snpinenees,  and  so  die; 
Even  as  a  flame  mifed  which  nms  to 

waste 
With  its  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  kid 

Which  eats  into  itself  and  msts  inglori- 
ously. 

XLV 

He  who  ascends  to  momitain-tops,  shall 

find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds 

and  snow; 
He  who  suipasses  or  subdues  mankind, 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  be- 
low, ^a? 
Though  hiffh  <ibove  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean 


him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head. 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those 
summits  led. 

XLVI 

Away  with  these  !  true  Wisdom's  world 
will  be 

Within  its  own  creation,  or  in  thine. 

Maternal  Nature  !   for  who  teems  like 
thee. 

Thus  on  the  banks  of  thy  majestic  Rhine? 

There  Harold  eazes  on  a  work  divine, 

A  blending  of  all  beauties,  —  streams  and 
dells,  411 

Fruit,    foliage,    crag,    wood,   cornfield, 
mountain,  vine. 

And  chiefless  castles  breathing  stem  fare- 
wells 
From  gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  Ruin 
greenly  dwells. 

XLVII 

And  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a  lofty 

mind. 
Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd. 
All    tenantless,    saye  to  the  crannying 

wind, 


Or  holding  dark  oommnnion  with  the 
cloud. 

There  was  a  day  when  they  were  young 
and  prood. 

Banners  on  high,  and  battles  pass'd  be- 
low; 4M 

But  they  who  fought  are  in  a  bloody 
shroud. 

And  those  which  waTed  are  shredless  dust 
ere  now. 
And  the  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no 
future  blow. 

XLvni 

Beneath  these  battlements,  within  those 

walls. 
Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions;    in 

proud  state 
Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armM  halls, 
Doing  his  eyil  will,  nor  less  elate 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  a  longer  date. 
What   want  these  outlaws    conquerors 

should  haye. 
But  History's    purchased  page  to  call 

them  great  ?  430 

A  wider  space,  an  ornamented  grave  ? 
Their  hopes  were  not  less  warm,  their  souls 

were  full  as  brave. 

XLIX 

In  their  baronial  feuds  and  single  fields. 
What  deeds  of  prowess  unrecoided  died  ! 
And  Love,  which  lent  a  blazon  to  their 

shields 
With  emblems  well  devised  by  amorous 

pride, 
Through  all  the  mail  of  iron  hearts  would 

glide: 
But  still  their  flame  was  fierceness,  and 

drew  on 
Keen  contest  and  destruction  near  allied; 
And  many  a  tower  for  some  fair  mischief 

won,  440 

Saw  the  discolour'd  Rhine  beneath  its  ruin 

run. 


But  Thou,  exulting  and  abounding  river  t 
Making  thy  waves  a  blessing  as  they  flow 
Through  banks  whose  beauty  would  en- 
dure for  ever, 
Could  num  but  leave  thy  bright  creation 

so. 
Nor  its  fair  promise  from  the  surface 
mow 


CANTO  THE  THIRD 


WHh  the  duvp  Kytlie  of  conflict, — tbcD 


Tbj  TkUey  of  sweet  W4tere,  were  to  know 
Eutk  pMTed  like  Hmtod;  and  to  ■aem 


A   thonauid    battles    luTe   oMail'd    thy 

buika. 
Bat  these  and  half  their  fame  have  pase'd 

•way. 
And  Slaogfater  heap'd  on  high  his  neller- 

iag  ranks; 
Their  very  gmTee  are  gone,  and  what  are 

they? 
Thy  tide  wash'd  down  the  blood  of  yester- 

And  all  was  stainless,  and  on  thy  clear 

Glaas'd  with  its  dancing  light  the  Buuny 
ray; 

Bat  o'er  the  blackeo'd  memory's  blight- 
ing dreajn 
Thv  waves  would  vainly  roll,  all  sweeping 
as  they  seem. 


Thps  Harold  inly  said,  and  pass'd  along, 
Yet  not  insensibly  t«  all  which  here      461 


exile  dear. 
Though  on  his  brow  were  graven  lines 

austere, 
And  tranuiul  sternness  which  had  ta'en 

the  place 
Of  feelings  fierier  far  but  leas  severe, 
Joy   was   not   always   absent   from    his 

But  o'er  it  in  such  scenes  would  steal  with 
transient  trace. 

TSor  was  all  love  shut  from  him,  though 

his  days 
Of  passion  had  consumed  themselves  to 

dust  ,,0 

It  is  in  vain  that  we  wonld  coldly  gaze 
On  such  a«  smile  upon  us;  the  heart  must 
Leap  kindly   back   to   kindness,  though 

disgust 
Hath  wean'd  it  from  all  wordlings;  thus 

he  felt, 


For  there  was  soft  remembrance,  and 

sweet  tmst 
In  one  fond  breast  to  which  his  own  would 


And  he  had  leam'd  to  lore  (I  know  not 

For  this  in  such  as  him  seems  strange  of 
mood)  „, 

The  helpless  looks  of  blooming  infancy. 
Even  in  its  earliest  nurture ;  what  subdued. 
To  change  like  this,  a  mind  so  far  imbued 
With  scorn  of  man,  it  little  boots  to  know ; 
But  thus  it  was;  and  though  in  solitude 
Small  power  the  nipp'd  sJIections  have 

In  him  wis  glow'd  when  all  beside  had 
ceased  to  glow. 


And  there  was  one  soft  breast,  as  hath 
been  said. 

Which  uutu  his  was  boimd  by  stronger  ties 
Than  the  thurch  links  withaJ ;  and,  though 


iJid,  far  above  rtis- 


Thal  love  »a 

Had  stood  the  test  of  mortal  e 
Still  undivide<i,  and  cemented  more 
By  peril,  dreaded  most  in  female  eyes; 
But  this  was  firm,  and  from  a  foreign  shore 
Well  to  that  heart  might  his  these  absent 
greetings  pour  t 


The  castled  crag  of  DrachenfeTi. 
Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  windin);  Rhine, 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broBdlr  swells 
Between  the  hanks  which  bear  the  vine  ; 
And  hills  all  rich  with  bInaBom'd  trees,     S°" 

And  scatter M  cities  prowniiur  these. 
Whose  far  while  wnlls  nlone  them  shine. 
Have  fltrew'd  a  scene,  which  I  should  see 
With  double  joy  wert  Ihou  with  me. 


And  peaaant  airls,  with  deep  blue  ejes 
And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers. 
Walk  amtlin^  o'er  this  paradise  ; 
Above,  the  frequetit  feudal  towen 
ThroQRh  BTBen  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  uray ; 
And  many  a  rock  whicb  steeply  lowers,    }ri 
And  noble  aroh  in  prond  decay. 
Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintag^bowers ; 
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But  one  thing  want  theae  banks  of  Rhinef — 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  oUup  in  mine  I 


I  send  the  lilies  given  to  me : 

Though  long  before  thy  hand  they  tonoh, 

I  know  that  they  must  withered  be, 

But  yet  reject  them  not  as  such ; 

For  I  have  cherished  them  as  dear,  5>o 

Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye. 

And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here. 

When  thou  behold*st  them,  droopii 

And  know'st  them  gathered  by  the 

And  offer'd  from  my  heart  to  thine  I 


The  riTer  noUy  foams  and  flows. 
The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground. 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 
Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round : 
The   haughtiest   breast   its  wish   might 

bound  530 

Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here ; 
Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 
To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear,  ^ 
Gould  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 
Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine  I 

LVI 

By  Coblentz,  on  a  rise  of  gentle  ground, 
There  ib  a  small  and  simple  pyramid, 
Crowning  the   summit  of    the   verdant 

mound; 
Beneath  its  base  are  heroes'  ashes  hid, 
Our  enemy's,  —  but  let  not  that  forbid 
Honour  to  Marceau !   o'er  whose  early 

tomb  541 

Tears,  big  tears,  gash'd  from  the  rough 

soldier's  lid. 
Lamenting  and  yet  envying  such  a  doom. 
Falling  for  France  whose  rights  he  battled 


to  resume. 


LVII 


Brief,  brave,  and  glorious  was  his  young 

career,  — 
His  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  friends 

and  foes; 
And    fitly  may  the  stranger  lingering 

here 
Pray  for  his  pliant  spirit's  bright  repose; 
For  he  was  Freedom's  champion,  one  of 

those, 
The  few  in  number,  who  had  not  o'er- 

stept  550 

The  charter  to  chastise  which  she  bestows 

On  such  as  wield  her  weapons ;  he  had  kept 

The  whiteness  of  his  sotu,  and  thus  men 

o'er  him  wept. 


LVIII 

Here  Ehrenbreitstein,  with  her  shatter'd 

wall 
Black  with  the  miner's  blast,  upon  her 

height 
Yet  shows  of  what  she  was,  when  shell 

and  ball 
Rebounding  idly    on  her  strength  did 

light,— 
A  tower  of  victory  I  from  whence  the  flight 
Of  bafifled  foes  was  watch'd  along  the 

plain: 
But  Peace  destroy'd  what  War  could 

never  blight,  560 

And  laid  those  proud  roofs  bare  to  Sum- 
mer's rain. 
On  which  the  iron  shower  for  years  had 

pour'd  in  vain. 

ux 

Adieu  to  thee,  fair  Rhine  I  How  long  de- 
lighted 

The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his 
way ! 

Thine  is  a  scene  alike  where  souls  united 

Or  lonely  Contemplation  thus  might 
stray; 

And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to 

On  self-condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here, 
Where  Nature,  nor  too  sombre  nor  too 

gay, 

Wild  but  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  austere. 

Is  to  the  meUow  Earth  as  Autumn  to  the 

year. 


57« 


LX 


Adieu  to  thee  again  I  a  vain  adieu  I 
There  can  be  no  &reweU  to  scene  like 

thine; 
The  mind  is  colour'd  by  thy  every  hue; 
And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 
Their  cherish'd  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely 

Rhine, 
'T  is  with  the  thankful  glance  of  parting 

praise; 
More  mighty  spots  may  rise,  more  glaring 

shine, 
But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maze 
The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft,  —  uie  glories 

of  old  days,  580 

LXI 

The  negligently  grand,  the  fruitful  bloom 
Of  commg  ripeness,  the  white  city's  sheeny 
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^M  wild  Kwki  abated  Ml  the  J  had  tortetB 

been 
Ib  iwMskeiT   of    man's  art;    and   these 


11  ^ringing  o'er  thy  bonks,  though  £m- 
pirea  near  tbem  folL 

LXII 

Bat  these  recede.     Abore   me   are   the 

Al™,  ,^ 

The  pAucee  of  Nature,  who«e  vast  trails 

g^TB   pumacled  in  clouds-  their  snowy 

And  throned  Eteini^  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  Bablimity,  where  forma  and  falls 
"Die  aval&nche  —  the  thunderbolt  of  snow! 
AH  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals. 
Gather  aroond  these  Bummits,  as  to  show 

jHow  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven, yet  leave 

I  <raiii  man  below. 

LXIII 
But  ere  these  matchless  heights  I  dare  to 

spot  should  not  be  pass'd  in 


There 

Morat 


the  proud,   the    patriot   field  ! 

wnere  man  '  -■"■ 
Hay  gaze  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  slain, 
Not  blush   for  those  whc 

that  plai 


0  cuuquer'd 


Here  Burgundy  bequeath'd  his  tombless 

host, 
A  bony  heap,  through  ages  to  remain, 
Themselves  their  monument;  —  the  Sty- 
nan  coast 
I'nsepalchred   thej   roam'd,  and    shriek'd 
e*th  wandering  ghost. 


Whfle  Waterloo  with  Cannae's 


MoiaC  and  Alarathou  twin 

stand; 

They  were  true  Glory' , 

Won    by    the    nnambitious    heart    and 

hand  6.> 

Ot  a  proud,  brotherly,  and  civic  band, 
All  nnbonght  champions  in  no  princely 


Doom'd  to  bewail  tl  .        , 

M.lring  kings'  rights  divine,  by  some  Dra 
oanio  oUnse. 


By  a  lone  wall  a  lonelier  column  rears 
A  gray  and  grief-worn  aspeet  of  old 

days; 
Tis  the  last  remnant  of  the  wreck  of 


Of  one  to  stone  converted  by  amaze. 
Yet  still  with  consciousnesa ;  and  there  it 

Making  a  marvel  that  it  not  decays, 
When  the  coeval  pride  of  human  hands, 
Levell'd  Aventioum,  hath  strew'd  her  sub-  fl-Hu 


Julia,  the  danghter,  the  devoted,  gave 
Her  youth  to  Heaven ;  her  heart,  beneath 

Nearest  to  Heaven's,  broke  o'er  a  father's 

Justice  is  sworn  ' 

would  crave 
The  life  she  lived 


'gainst  tears,  and  hers 
6,0 
in;  but  the  judge  waa 
]iiac, 
And  then  she  died  on  him  she  could  not 

Their  tomb  was   simple,  and   without  a 

And   held  within  their  urn  one  mind,  one 
heart,  one  dust. 


But  these  are  deeds  which  shotdd  not 

pass  away. 
And  names  that  must  not  wither,  though 

the  earth 
Forgets  her  empires  with  a  just  decay, 
The  enslavers   and   the   enshtved,   their 

death  and  birth ; 
The  high,  the  mountain-majesty  of  worth 
Should   be,   and   shall,   survivor   of    its 

And  from  its  immortality  look  forth 

In   the   son's   face,  like   yonder   Alpine 

I   Imperishably  pure  beyond  all  things  below. 
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r  ■liiii 


Ito 


■  too 


Wttk  a  fit 

hOd; 
Brntuxm  mmttkmR 
Tho^^kid,biit 

of  old. 


d 


m  xhar  fold. 


d 


=5= 


To  fir  from,  need  moi  be  to  bate, 

kind: 
All  are  not  fit  with  tbem  to  stir  and  toiL 
Xor  m  it  diiroBtrnt  to  keep  tbe  mind 
Deep  in  its  f omitain,  lest  it  orerbofl 
In  tne  hot  tfaraa^,  where  we  become  the 

spofl 
Of  our  infection,  till  too  late  and  long 
We  mar  deplore  and  straggle  widi  the 

coil. 
In  wretched  interchange  of  wrong  for 

wrong  660 

MidAt  a  contentioos  world,  striving  where 

none  are  strong. 

LXX 

Th<?re,  in  a  moment,  we  may  plunge  oar 

yoani 
In  fatal  penitence,  and  in  the  blight 
Of  our  own  soul  turn  all  our  blood  to 

tears, 
And  cfilour  things  to  come  with  hues  of 

Ni/fht; 
The  race  of  life  Ijecomes  a  hopeless  flight 
To  those  that  walk  in  darkness:  on  the 

sea, 
The  twldest  steer  but  where  their  ports 

invite, 
But  there  are  wanderers  o'er  Eternity 
Whoso  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  anchor'd 

ne'er  shall  be.  670 

LXXI 

Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone, 

And  love  Karth  only  for  its  earthly  sake  ? 

By  the  t>lue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone, 


I 


nursing  lake, . 
who  doth 


her  own  care, 
as  these  awake;  — 

liTea  to  wear, 
crowdy  doom'd  to 


Ifii« 
Purtaun  oi 
jHigh 

lOf 

N<»ckiBgto 
A  fink  idiKtant 
Claas*d  among 


bat  Ibeeome       6S0 
mjtoaaA  me;  and  to  me 
a  feeling,  but  the 


toKtnre:  I  can  see 
in  natmne,  save  to  be 
1  a  fleshly  chain, 
creatares,  when  the  soul 


And  widi  the  sky,  the  peak,  the  heaving 
plain 
Of  ocean,  or  the  stars,  mingle,  and  not  in 


LXXin 

And  thus  I  am  absorb'd,  and  this  is  life: 
I  look  npon  the  peopled  desert  past,    690 
As  on  a  place  of  agony  and  strife, 
Where,  for  some  sin,  to  sorrow  I  was 

cast. 
To  act  and  suffer,  but  remount  at  last 
With  a  fresh  pinion;   which  I  feel  to 

spring. 
Though  Toong,  yet  waxing  vigorous,  as 

&e  blast 
Which  it  would  cope  with,  on  delighted 

wing. 
Spurning  the  day-eold  bonds  which  round 

our  being  ding. 

LXXIV 

And  when  at  length  the  mind  shall  be 

all  free 
From  what  it  hates  in  this  degraded  form. 
Reft  of  its  carnal  life,  save  what  shall 

be  700 

Existent  happier  in  the  fly  and  worm,  — 
When  elements  to  elements  conform. 
And  dust  is  as  it  should  be,  shall  I  not 
Feel  all  I  see,  less  dazzling,  but  more 

warm  ? 
The  bodiless  thought  ?  the  Spirit  of  each 

spot  ? 
Of  which,  even  now,  I  share  at  times  the 

immortal  lot  ? 
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UOCV 

IAi«  not  the  mountaiiis,  w&ves,  and  skies, 
.pftrt 
Of  me  and  of  mj  Ronl,  u  I  of  them  ? 
Ii  not  the  k>Ta  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 
With  m  pore  pewion  ?  should  I  not  coo- 
All  objects,  if  oomp«red  with  these  ?  and 


Sneh  feelings  for  the  hard  and  woridlj 


,&' 


whose  ejes  are  onlj  tnm'd  be- 

GuiDg   opon  the   ground,   with   thoughts 
which  daie  not  glow  ? 

LXXVI 
Bnt  this  is  not  my  theme ;  and  I  return 
To  that  which  is  immediate,  and  require 
Thoae  who  find  contemplation  in  the  urn, 
To  look  on  One  whoee  dnst  was  once  all 


fire, 

A  DatiTO  of  the  laud  where  I  respire  7>a 
The  clear  air  for  a  while  (a  passing  guest, 
""  '  '  «came  a  being)  whose  desire 
glorioiu;  —  ^was   a 

The  which  to  gain  and  keep  he  sacrificed  all 


the    self-torturing    sophist,   wild 


The  apostle  of  afBiction,  he  who  threw 
EDchantment  over  passion,  and  from  woe 
Wrong    oTerwbelmiag    eloquence,    flrat 

The  breath  which  made  him  wretched; 

yet  he  knew 
How  to  make   madness   beautiful,  and 

O'er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a  heavenly 

Of  words,  like  sunbeams,  dazzling  as  they 

lie  ejes,  which  o'er  them  shed  tears  feel- 
ingly and  fast. 


Hialore  was  passion's  essence  —  an  a  tree 
Oq  &re  by  lightning;  with  ethereal  flame 
Kindled  he  was,  and  bhisted ;  for  to  be 
Thus,  and  enamour'd,  were  in  him  the 


But  his  was  not  the  love  of  liring  dame. 
Nor  of  the  dead  who  rise  upon  onr  dieams, 
But  of  ideal  beauty,  which  became  740 
In  him  existenoe,  and  o'erflowing  teens 
Along  his  burning  page,  distemper'd  thon^ 
it  seems. 


Thia  hallow'd,  too,  the  memorable  ^ag. 
Which  every  mom  his  feTer'd  lip  would 

greet. 
From  hers  who  but  with  friendship  his 

would  meet; 
But  to  that  gentle  touch,  through  brain 

and  breast 
Flaah'd  the  thnll'd  spirit's  lore-deTooring 

heat; 
In  that  absorbing  sigh  percliance  more 

blest  7sa 

Than  vulgar  minds  may  be  with  all  thJej 

seek  possest. 

His  Hfe  was  one  long  war  with  self-sought 

Or  friends  by  him  Belt-banish'd ;  for  his 

Had   grown   Suspicion's  sanctuary,  and 

For  its  own  «ruel  sacrifice,  the  kind 
'Gainst  whom  he  raged  with  fury  strange 

and  blind. 
But  he  was  pbrensied,  —  wherefore,  who 

may  know  ? 
Since  cause  might  be  which  skill  I'ould 

never  And; 


LXKXl 
For  then  he  was  inspired,  and  from  bim 

As  from  the   Pytbian's  mystic  cave  of 

I  Those   oracles  which   set  the   world  in 

I  Nor  ceased  to  bum  till  kingdoms  were 

Did  he  not  this  for  France,  which  lay  bo> 

Bow'd  to  the  inboni  tyrsiinj  of  years  ? 
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Broken  and  trembling  to  the  yoke  she 

bore, 
Till  by  the  voice  of  him  and  his  compeers 
Boused  up  to  too  much  wrath,  which  follows 

o'ergrown  fears  ? 

LXXXII 

They  made  themselves  a  fearful  mpnu" 

ment !  770 

The  wreck  of  old  opinions,  things  which 

grew, 
Breathed  from  the  birth  of  time:  the  veil 

they  rent, 
And  what  behind  it  lay,  all  earth  shall 

view. 
But  good  with  ill  they  also  overthrew, 
Leavmg  but  ruins,  wherewith  to  rebuild 
Upon  the  same  foundation,  and  renew 
Dungeons  and  thrones,  which  the  same 

hour  re-fill'd 
As  heretofore  because  ambition  was  self- 

willU 

Lxxxin 

But  this  will  not  endure,  nor  be  en- 
dured; 

Mankind  have  felt  their  strength,  and 
made  it  felt !  780 

They  might  have  used  it  better,  but,  al- 
lured 

By  their  new  vigour,  sternly  have  they 
dealt 

On  one  another;  pity  ceased  to  melt 

With  her  once  natural  charities.  But  they, 

Who  in  oppression's  darkness  caved  hsui 
dwelt, 

They  were  not  eagles,  nourished  with  the 
day; 
What  marvel  then,  at  times,  if  they  mis- 
took their  prey  ? 

LXXXIV 

What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without 

a  scar? 
The  heart's  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal 

to  wear 
That  which  disfigures  it;  and  they  who 

war  790 

With  their  own  hopes  and  have  been  van- 

quish'd,  bear 
Silence,  but  not  submission.    In  his  lair 
Fix'd  Passion  holds  his  breath,  until  the 

hour 
Which  shall  atone  for  years;  none  need 

despair: 


It  came,  it  cometh,  and  will  come,  —  the 
power 
To  punish  or  forgive  —  in  (me  we  shall  be 
slower. 

LXXXV 

Clear,  placid  Leman  !  thy  contrasted  lake. 

With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a 
thing 

Which  warns  me  with  its  stillness  to  for- 
sake 

Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer 
spring.  800 

This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 

To  waft  me  from  distraction;  once  I 
loved 

Tom  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmur- 
ing 

Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  Sister's  voice  re- 
proved. 
That  I  with  stem  delights  should  e'er  have 
been  so  moved. 

LXXXVI 

It  u  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  niountains,  dusk,  yet 

clear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly 

seen. 
Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt  heights 

appear 
Precipitously  steep;  and  drawing  near. 
There  brea&es  a  living  fragrance  from 

the  shore,  81 1 

Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood;  on 

the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended 

oar, 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night 

carol  more;  — 

LXXXVII 

He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill;  — 
At  intervals,  some  bird  &om  out  the 

brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floatine:  whisper  on  the 

But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil,    8a  i 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  in- 

ruse 
Deep  into  Nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her 

hues. 


CANTO  THE  THIRD 


T»  >ttir«.  which  are  the  poetty  of  heaven ! 
If  in  jonr  bright  leaves  we  would  read 

Um  htB 
Of  men  and  empirea,  —  'tu  to  be  for- 

^ven, 

OoT  destinies  o'erleap 
And  elajm  a  kindzed  with  jou;  for  je  are 
A  beaoty  and  a  mysterj,  and  create  gjo 
In  US  siutb  love  and  reverence  from  afar 
That  fortune,  fame,  poirei,  life,  have  named 
tbemselvea  a  atar. 

LXXXIX 

AH  heaven  and  earth  are  still  —  though 

not  inaleep. 
But  hrettthleas,  as  we  grow  when  feeling 

And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too 

.    All  heaven  and  earth  are  still.     From 
the  high  host 
Of  stars  to  the  lull'd  lake  and  monntain- 

All  is  concentred  in  a  life  intense. 
Where  not  a  beam  nor  air  nor  leaf  is  lust, 
Bnt  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense  H" 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence- 


Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 
In  solitude  where  we  are  least  alune ; 
A  truth,  which  throi^h  our  being  then 

doth  melt 
And  purifies  from  self :  it  is  a  tone. 
The  Boul   and   source   of   music,  which 

makes  known 
Etenul  harmony,  and  sheds  a  chann. 
Like  to  the  fabled  C^hereaXzone, 
Binding  all  things  with  beauty ;  -^'t  would 


Kot  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth-o'et^zitig  mountains,  and  thus 

take 
A  fit  and  nnwall'il  temple,  there  to  seek 
Tie  Spirit,  in  whose  bonoui  shrines  are 

L'prear'd  of  human  hands.     Come,  and 
compare 


Colmnns   and    idoMwellings,  GoUi   «r 

Greek, 
With  Nature'a  realms  of  worship,  earth 

Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  cironnuutribe  thy 
pray'rl 


The  sky  is  ohanged  f  —  and  such  a 
change  1    Oh  night,  B6a 

And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  won- 
drons  strong. 

Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the 


light 
►f  a  dark  e; 


womaji  1     Far  along. 
From  peak   to   peak  the  rattling  Drags 

among. 
Leaps  the  live  thnnder  1     Not  from  one 

lone  oloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  fonnd  a 

And  Jma  answers,  through  her  mis^ 
shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps  who  call  to*  her 
aloud  I 


And  this  is  in  the  night:  —  Most  glorious 

Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  I  let  me 
be     _  870 

A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, 
I  A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  i 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea. 
And  the   big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the 

And  now  again  'tis  black,  —  and   now, 
the  glee 

Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  moun- 
tain-mirth, 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earth- 
quake's birth. 

XCIV 
Now,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his 

way  between 
Heights  nhich  appear  as  lovers  who  have 

parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intei- 

That   they   can   meet   no   more,  though 

broken-hearled  ! 
Though  in  their  souls,  which   thus  each 

other  thwarted, 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage 


so 
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Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom  and 

then  departed  — 
Itaelf  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  ase 
Of  years  all  winters,  war  within  themselves 
to  wage:  — 

xcv 

Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  hath 

cleft  his  way, 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  hath  ta'en 

his  stand: 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their 

play. 
And  fling  their  thunder-bolts  from  hand 

to  hand,  890 

Flashing  and  cast  around.     Of  all  the 

band. 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills 

hath  f  ork'd 
His  lightnings,  as  if  he  did  understand, 
That  m  such  eaps  as  desolation  work'd, 
There  the  hot  shaft  should  blast  whatever 

therein  lurk'd. 

xcvi 

Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  light- 
nings !  ye. 

With  night,  and  clouds,  and  thunder,  and 
a  soul 

To  make  these  felt  and   feeling,  well 
may  be 

Things  that  have  made  me  watchful;  the 
far  roll 

Of  your  departing  voices,  is  the  knoU    900 

Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless,  —  if  I  rest. 

But  where  of  ye,  oh  tempests,  is  the  g^l  ? 

Are  ye   like  those   within    the   human 
breast, 
Or  do  ye  find  at  length,  like  eagles,  some 
high  nest  ? 

XCVII 

Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now 
That  which  is  most  within  me,  —  could  I 

wreak 
My  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  thus 

throw 
Soul,    heart,    mind,    passions,    feelings, 

strong  or  weak. 
All  that  I  would  have  sought,  and  all  I 

seek. 
Bear,  know,  feel  and  yet  breathe  *-  into 

one  word,  910 

And  that  one  word  were  Lightning,  I 

would  speak; 


But  as  it  is,  I  live  and  die  unheard. 
With  a  most  voioeless  thought,  sheathing 
it  as  a  sword. 


i^ 


XCVIII 

le  mom  is  up  aeain,  the  dewy  mom, 
ith  breath  all  mcense  and  with  cheek 
all  bloom. 
Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful 

scorn. 
And    living    as    if    earth    contain'd  no 

tomb, — 
And  glowing  into  day.    We  may  resume 
The  march  of  our  existence;  and  thus  I, 
Still  on  thy  shores,  fair  Lenum  I    may 
find  room  920 

And  food  for  meditation,  nor  pass  by 
Much  that  may  give  us  pause  if  ponder'd 
fittingly. 

xcix 

Clarens,    sweet    Clarensi  birthplace  of 
'      deep  Love  I 

Thine  air  u  the  young  breath  of  pas- 
sionate thought. 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  Love;  the  snows 

above. 
The  very  Glaciers  have  his  colours  caught, 
And    sunset    into  rose-hues  sees  them 

wrought 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly:  the 

rocks. 
The  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  Love, 

who  sought 
In  them    a    refuge  from    the  worldly 

shocks,  930 

Which  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope 

that  woos,  then  mocks. 


Clarens  I  by  heavenly  feet  thy  paths  are 

trod, — 
Undying   Love's,   who   here   ascends  a 

throne 
To  which  the  steps  are  mountains;  where 

the  god 
Is  a  per^uling  life  and  light,  —  so  shown 
Not  on  those  summits  solely,  nor  alone 
In  the  still  cave  and  forest;  o'er  the  flower 
His  eye  is  sparkling  and  his  breath  hath 

blown, 
His  soft  and  summer  breath,  whose  ten- 
der power 
Passes  the  strength  of  storms  in  their  most 
desolate  hour.  9^9 


CANTO  THE  THIRD 


5' 


AH   thixigs   ue  beie  of  kim;  from  tbe 

black  pinea 
Wbieh  ara  hia   ahade  on  high,  and  the 

loud  mr 
Of  tomnta  where  he  luteneth,  to  tbe  vines 
WbicJi  slope  hU  green  path  downward  to 

tbe  abora, 
Wbeze  the  bow'd  waters  meet  him,  and 

KiMingliis  feet  with  mnrmurs;  uid  the 

Tbe  eoTert  of  old  trees  witli  tmuks  all 


1  stood. 
Offering  to  him  and  his  a  popnlons  sob- 


A  popnlons  solitnde  of  bees  and  birds,  9;a 
And   faiij-form'd   snd  many  -  colonr'd 

things, 
Wbo  wonbtp  him  with  notes  more  sweet 

than  words, 


sprmRs, 
And  &U  of  lofty  fountains,  and  the  beud 
Of  stirring  branches,  and  the  bud  which 

The  swiftest  thought  of  beauty,  here  ei- 

Hinging,  and  made  by  Love,  unto  one 
mighty  end. 


■  He  who  liath  loved  not,  here  would  learn 

that  lore, 
And  make    his  heart  a  spirit;   he   who 

knows  9'n 

That  tender  mystery,  will  love  tbe  more. 
For  this  is  Love's  recess,  where  vain  men's 

And  tbe  world's  waste  have  diiven  him 

far  &am  those. 
For  'tis  bis  nature  to  advance  or  die; 
Hestanda  not  still,  but  or  decays  or  grows 
Into  a  boundless  blessing,  which  may  vie 
With  tbe  immortal  lights  in  its  eternity  ! 

CIV 
T  was  not  for  fiction  chose  Rousseau  this 

spot. 
Peopling  it  with  affections ;  bnt  he  found 


It  was  tbe  scene  whioh  passion  must  allot 

To  tbe  mind's  pnriOed  beings;  'twas  the 

grotud  971 

Where  early  Love  bis  Psyche's  zone  un- 

And  ballow'd  it  with  loveliness.  T  is  lone. 
And  wonderful,  and  deep,  and  hatb  a 

And  sense,  and  sight  of  sweetness;  here 
the  lUione 
Hath  spread  himself  a  ooooh,  the  Alps  have 
rear'd  a  throne. 


[  jnjnnmi  and  femej,  ye  have  been  the 

Of  names  which  unto  yon  bequeath'd  a 

Mortob,  wbo  sought  and  found,  by  dan- 
gerous roads, 
A  patb  to  perpetuity  of  fame:  gio 

They  were   gigantic  "linds,  and   their 

Was,  Titan-like,  on  daring  doubts  to  pile 
Thoughts  which  should  call  downthnnder 

and  the  flame 
Of  Heaven,  again  assail'd,  if  Heaven  the 

)n  man  and  man's  research  could  deign  da 
more  than  smile. 

The  one  was  fire  and  fickleness,  a,  child, 
Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  mind 

A  wit  as  various,  —  gay,  grave,  sage,  or 

Historian,  bard,  philosopher,  combined. 
Ho  multipUed  himself  among  mankind, 
The  Proteus  of  their  talents;  but  his  own 
Breathed  most  in  ridicule,  —  which,  as 
tbe  wind,  941 

Blew  where   it  listed,  laying  all  things 

^ow  to  o'erthrow  a  fool,  and  now  to  shake 
a  throne- 

Tbe   other,   dedp  and   slow,   exhausting 

thought. 
And  hiving  wisdom   with  each  studious 

In     meditation     dwelt,     with    leamii^ 

wrought, 
And    shaped  bis   weapon  with  an  edge 


s« 
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Sapping  a  golemn  creed    with  aolemn 


The  lord  of  irony,  —  that  master-spell. 
Which  stung  his  foes  to  wrath  which  grew 

from  fear,  looi 

And  doom'd  him  to  the  zealot's  ready 

Hell, 
Which  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloquently 

well. 

CVIII 

Yet,  peace  be  with  their  ashes  for  by 

them. 
If  merited,  the  penalty  is  paid; 
It  is  not  ours  to  judge,  far  less  condenm ; 
The  hour  must  come  when  such  things 

shall  be  made 
Known  unto  all,  —  or  hope  and  dread 

allay'd 
By  slumber,  on  one  pillow,  —  in  the  dust, 
Which,  thus  much  we  are  sure,  must  lie 

decay 'd;  loio 

And  when  it  shall  revive,  as  is  our  trust, 

rr  will  be  to  be  forgiven,  or  suffer  what  is 

just. 

Cix 

But  let  me  quit  man's  works  again  to 
read 

His  Maker's,  Spread  around  me,  and  sus- 
pend 

This  paffe,  which  'from  my  reveries  I 

Until  it  seems  prolonging  without  end. 
The  clouds  above  me  to  the  white  Alps 

tend, 
And  I  must  pierce  them,  and  survey 

whate'er 
May  be  permitted,  as  my  steps  I  bend 
To  their  most  great  and  growing  region, 

where  1020 

The  earth    to  her  embrace  compels  the 

powers  of  air. 

ex 

Italia  !  too,  Italia  I  looking  on  thee, 
FuU  flashes  on  the  soul  the  light  of  ages. 
Since  the  fierce  Carthaginian  almost  won 

thee. 
To  the  last  halo  of  the  chiefs  and  sages 
Who  glorify  thy  consecrated  pages; 
Thou  wert  the  throne  and  grave  of  em- 
pires; still 
The  fount,  at  which  the  panting  mind 
assuages 


Her  thirst  of  knowledge,  quaffing  there 
her  fill. 
Flows  from  the  eternal  source  of  Rome's 
imperial  hill. 


X030 


CXI 


Thus  far  have  I  proceeded  in  a  theme 
Renew'd  with  no  Vind  auspices:  —  to  feel 
We  are  not  what  we  have  been,  and  to 

deem 
We  are  not  what  we  should  be,  and  to 

steel 
The  heart  against  itself;  and  to  conceal. 
With  a  prom  caution,  love,  or  hate,  or 

aught,  — 
Passion  or  feeling,    purpose,  grief,  or 

zeal, — 
Which  is  the  tyrant  n>irit  of  our  thought. 
Is  a  stem  task  of  soul;  —  no  matter —  it 

is  taught. 

CXII 

And  for  these  words,  thus  woven  into 
song,  1040 

It  may  be  that  they  are  a  harmless  wile,  — • 

The  colouring  of  the  scenes  which  fleet 
along. 

Which  I  would  seize,  in  passing,  to  be- 
guile 

My  breast,  or  that  of  others,  for  a  while. 

Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youth,  —  but  I  am 
not 

So  young  as  to  regard  men's  fro¥m  or 
smile 

As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot; 
I  stood  and  stand  alone,  —  remember'd  or 
forgot. 

cxni 

,    I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world 
me;  -       - 

Ihave  not  flatter 'd  its  rank  breath,  nor 

bow'd  loso 

To  its  idolatries  a  patient  knee. 
Nor  coined  my  cheek  to  smiles,  nor  cried 

aloud 
In  worship  of  an  echo;  in  the  crowd 
They  coukl  not  deem  me  one  of  such:  I 

stood 
Among   them,  but    not  of  them;    in  a 

shroud 
Of    thoughts    which     were    not     their 

thoughts,  and  still  could, 
'Had  I  not  fied  my  mind,  which  thus  itself 

subdued. 


CANTO  THE  FOURTH 


But  let  OS  pftrt  fair  foee;  I  do  believe, 
Tbongh  I  have  f  onnd  tliem  not,  that  there 
mfty  be  io6a 

Wcrds  whiob  are  thing*,  hopes  which  will 

Aad  Tutoes  which  are  mereifnl  nor  weave 
SuMies  tor  the  failing:  I  would  alio  deem 
O'er  otlittn'  griefs  that  some  nucerely 

grieve; 
Tint  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  thej 

That  goodness  is  no  name  and  happinegs 


cxv 
Hj  daughter  I  with  thy  name  this  song 

Ht  danallter  1  with  thy  name  thus  much 

shajTeitd  — 
I  see  thee  not,  I  hear  thee  not,  hut  none 
Can  be  so  wrapt  in  thee;  thou  art  the 

friend  >d,o 

To  whom  the  shadows  of  far  years  ex- 


r  ahouldst  be- 


Albeit  mv  brow  thou  n< 

hold. 
Uy  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visions 

blend. 
And  reach  into  thy  heart,  —  when  mine 

is  cold,— 
A  token  and  a  tone  even  from  tby  father's 

mould. 

cxv  I 
To  aid  thy  mind's  development,  to  watch 
Thy  dawn  of  Uttle  joys,  to  sit  and  see 
Almost  thy  very  growth,  to  view  thee  catch 
Knowledge  of  objects,  wonders   yet   to 

theet 
To  bold  thee  lightly  on  a,  gentle  kaee, 
And  print  on  thy  soft  cheek  a  parent's 

This,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserved  for 

Yet  this  was  in  my  nature :  —  as  it  is, 
I  know  not  what  is  there,  yet  something 


cxvii 
T«t,  thongh  dull  Hate  as  duty  should  be 

taught, 
1  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me ;  though 


Should  be  shut  from  thee,  as  a  spell  stili 

fraught 
With  desolation,  and  a  broken  claim; 
Thongh  the  grave  closed  between  us,  — 

'twere  the  same, 
I  know  that  tbon  wilt  love  me;  thou^ 

to  drain  is9a 

My  blood  from  out  thy  being  were  an 

And    an   attainment,   all   would    be    in 

Still  thou  wouldst  love  me,  still  that  mwe 


cxvm 
The  child  of  lore,  though  horn  in  bitter- 


As  yet  such  are  around  thee,  but  thy 

fire 
Shall  be  more  temper'd  and  thy  hope  far 

higher. 
Sweet  be  thy  cradled  slumbers  I  O'er  the 

And  from  the  mountainB  where  I   now 

respire,  ,  i<» 

Fain  would  I  waft  such  blessing  upon 

As,  with  a  sigh,  I  deem  thon  mightst  have 


CANTO  THE  FOURTH 


Vnncl,  Januaiy  i,  1818. 
ESQ.,  A.  M.,  F.  B.  e.,  AC. 
Mt  dear  HoBHOrSB,— 

After  an  interval  of  eight  years  between 
the  compoaitian  of  the  first  and  last  cantos  of 
Childt  Harold,  the  concliuian  of  the  poem  is 
about  to  ba  submitted  to  the  public.  In  part- 
ing with  so  old  a  friend,  it  is  not  extraordinary 
that  I  should  reonr  to  one  atill  older  and  better, 

—  to  one  who  has  beheld  the  birth  aud  death 
of  the  other,  and  (o  whom  I  am  far  more  in- 
debted for  the  social  advantagee  of  an  enbght> 
eoed  friendship,  than  —  tboogh  not  angrateful 

—  I  can.  or  could  be,  to  Childt  Harold,  for  any 
public  favour  reflected  through  the  poem  on 
the  poet,  —  to  one,  whom  I  have  known  long. 
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and  aooompanied  far,  whom  I  have  found  wake- 
ful OTer  my  aiokneas  and  kind  in  my  sorrow, 
glad  in  my  prosperity  and  firm  in  my  adrersity, 
true  in  oounsel  and  trusty  in  peril,  —  to  a  friend 
often  tried  and  never  found  wanting; — to 
yourself. 

In  so  doing,  I  recur  from  fiction  to  truth ; 
and  in  dedicating  to  you,  in  its  complete  or  at 
least  concluded  state,  a  poetical  work  which  is 
the  longest,  the  most  thoughtful  and  compre- 
hensiye  of  my  compositions,  I  wish  to  do  honour 
to  myself  by  the  record  of  many  years'  intimacy 
with  a  man  of  learning,  of  talent,  of  steadiness, 
and  of  honour.  It  is  not  for  minds  like  ours 
to  give  or  to  receive  flattery ;  yet  the  praises  of 
sincerity  have  ever  been  permitted  to  the  voice 
of  friendship ;  and  it  is  not  for  you,  nor  even 
for  others,  but  to  relieve  a  heart  which  has  not 
elsewhere,  or  lately,  been  so  much  accustomed 
to  the  encounter  of  good-will  as  to  withstand 
the  shook  firmly,  that  I  thus  attempt  to  com- 
memorate your  good  qualities,  or  rather  the 
advantages  which  I  have  derived  from  their 
exertion.  Even  the  recurrence  of  the  date  of 
this  letter,  the  anniversary  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate day  of  my  past  existence,  but  which 
cannot  poison  my  future  while  I  retain  the 
resource  of  your  friendship  and  of  my  own 
faculties,  will  henceforth  have  a  more  agree- 
able recollection  for  both,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
remind  us  of  this  my  attempt  to  thank  you  for 
an  indefatigable  regard,  such  as  few  men  have 
experienced,  and  no  one  could  experience  with- 
out thinking  better  of  his  species  and  of  him- 
self. 

It  has  been  our  fortune  to  traverse  together, 
at  various  periods,  the  countries  of  chivalry, 
history,  and  fable — Spain,  Oreeoe,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  Italy ;  and  what  Athens  and  Constan- 
tinople were  to  us  a  few  years  ago,  Venice  and 
Rome  have  been  more  recently.  The  poem 
also,  or  the  pilgrim,  or  both,  have  accompanied 
me  from  first  to  last ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  a 
pardonable  vanity  which  induces  me  to  reflect 
with  complacency  on  a  composition  which  in 
some  degree  connects  me  with  the  spot  where 
it  was  produced,  and  the  objects  it  would  fain 
describe;  and  however  unworthy  it  may  be 
deemed  of  those  magical  and  memorable 
abodes,  however  short  it  may  fall  of  our  distant 
conceptions  and  immediate  impressions,  yet  as 
a  mark  of  respect  for  what  is  venerable  and  of 
feeling  for  what  is  glorious,  it  has  been  to  me 
a  source  of  pleasure  in  the  production,  and 
I  part  with  it  with  a  kind  of  regret  wUch  I 
hardly  suspected  that  events  could  have  left 
me  for  imaginary  objects. 

With  reg^ird  to  the  conduct  of  the  last  canto, 
there  will  be  found  less  of  the  pilgrim  than  in 
any  of  the  preceding,  and  that  little  slightly, 
if  at  all,  separated  mm  the  author  speaking 


in  his  own  person.  The  fact  is,  that  I  had  be- 
come weary  of  drawing  a  line  which  every  one 
seemed  determined  not  to  perceive.  Like  the 
Chinese  in  Goldsmith's  Cuizen  of  the  World ^^ 
whom  nobody  would  believe  to  be  a  Chinese,  it 
was  in  vain  tJiat  I  asserted,  and  imagined  that 
I  had  drawn,  a  distinction  between  uie  author 
and  the  pilgrim ;  and  the  very  anxiety  to  pre- 
serve thu  difference,  and  disappointment  at 
finding  it  unavailing,  so  far  crusned  my  efforts 
in  the  composition,  that  I  determined  to  aban- 
don it  altogether  —  and  have  done  ao.  The 
opinions  which  have  been,  or  may  be,  formed 
on  that  subject,  are  now  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence ;  the  work  is  to  depend  on  itself,  and  not 
on  the  writer ;  and  the  author,  who  bias  no  re- 
sources in  his  own  mind  beyond  the  reputation, 
transient  or  permanent,  which  is  to  arise  from 
his  literary  efforts,  deserves  the  fate  of  authors. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  canto  it  was 
my  intention,  either  in  the  text  or  in  the  notes, 
to  have  touched  upon  the  present  state  of  Ital- 
ian literature,  and  perhaps  of  manners.  But 
the  text,  within  the  limits  I  proposed,  I  soon 
found  hardly  sufficient  for  uie  labyrinth  of 
external  objects,  and  the  consequent  reflec- 
tions ;  and  for  the  whole  of  the  notes,  except- 
ing a  few  of  the  shortest,  I  am  indebted  to 
yourself,  and  these  were  necessarily  limited 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  text. 

It  is  also  a  delicate,  and  no  very  grateful 
task,  to  dissert  upon  the  literature  and  man- 
ners of  a  nation  so  dissimilar ;  and  requires  an 
attention  and  impartiality  which  would  induce 
us  —  though  perhaps  no  inattentive  obsarvers, 
nor  ignorant  of  the  language  or  customs  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  we  have  recently  abode 
—  to  distrust,  or  at  least  defer  our  judgment, 
and  more  narrowly  examine  our  information. 
The  state  of  literary,  as  well  as  political  party, 
appears  to  run,  or  to  have  run,  so  high,  that 
for  a  stranger  to  steer  impartially  between 
them  is  next  to  impossible.  It  may  be  enongh, 
then,  at  least  for  my  purpose,  to  auote  from 
their  own  beautiful  lang^uage  —  *'  Mi  pare  die 
in  un  paese  tutto  poetico,  che  vanta  la  lingua 
la  piii  nobile  ed  inrieme  la  pih  dolce,  tutte 
tutte  le  vie  diverse  si  possono  tentare,  e  che 
sinche  la  patria  di  Alfieri  e  di  Monti  non  ha 
perduto  V  antioo  valore,  in  tutte  essa  dovrebbe 
essere  la  prima.'  Italy  has  great  names  still : 
Canova,  Monti,  Vgo,  Foscolo,  Pindemonte, 
Visconti,  Morelli,  Cicognara,  Albrizzi,  Mexso- 
fanti,  Mai,  Mustoxidi,  Aglietti,  and  Vaoca, 
will  secure  to  the  present  generation  an  honour- 
able place  in  most  of  the  departments  of  Art, 
Science,  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  in  some  the 
very  highest ;  Europe  —  the  World  —  has  but 
one  Canova. 

It  has  been  somewhere  said  by  Alfieri,  that 
*La  pianta  uomo  nasce  pi&  robusta  in  Italia 
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■bacid«]itti^ 


■Itn  tern —  e  che  gpli  it 


^ \ntliinit    inbMiribiDK    to   the    latter 

psrt  of  lii>  prapoaitiaii,  a  daagferoni  doatrine, 
tb*  tntk  of  irhioh  QUy  b«  (tupnt«d  on  better 
ponnda,  naaaely,  that  the  Itauaiu  are  in  no 
leqMCt  more  fnixnana  thao  their  neighbooie, 
that  man  mut  be  wilfollT  blind,  or  iKDorantl; 
liimilliai,  irho  is  not  iitrai^  with  the  eitnoidi- 
nary  tmymintj  at  thia  people,  or.  If  mch  a  word 
be  adnuHibls,  their  a^ahUitiet,  the  facility  of 
ibtar  aBqniaitiona,  tha  rapidity  of  tbeii  oonoep- 
tMoa,  tlw  Sre  of  their  ^nina,  their  Mnia  of 
liMiilj,  and,  amidit  all  the  disadranUgea  of 
npaatod  leTolntiona,  the  deaoJation  of  battles, 
asd  tha  dcapur  of  agea,  their  atjll  onqneoched 
'  loafing  after  immortality,'  — 1^«  immor- 
taHtj  of  indepandenoe.  And  when  we  oor- 
aaliaa,  in  riding  roand  the  walls  of  Rome, 
hMiil  Aa  limple  lament  of  the  labonren' 
doma,  *  Roma  I  Roma !  Roma  I  Boma  non 
a  eta  prima,' 


t  tbia  meiaiMholy  dirn  with  the 
roar  of  the  aongs  of   ozoltation 


yelled  fram  the  London  taTenu, 
■age  of  HoDt  St.  Jean,  and  the  betrayal  of 
OcDoa,  of  Italy,  of  France,  and  of  the  world. 
by  men  whoae  condnct  you  yourself  hare  ex- 
posed in  a  work  worthy  of  the  better  days  of 
oor  hutory.     For  me,  — 


On  la 


What  Italy  has  ^ned  by  the  late  transfer 
of  nations,  it  were  naeless  for  £ii|;1ighmen 
to  enqnire,  IJII  It  becomes  Ascerl^ned  that 
England  has  acqairfid  Humethiiig  more  than  a 
urmanflBt  army  and  a  smpended  Habeas 
Corpus :  it  is  enoagh  for  them  to  look  at  home. 
For  what  they  have  done  abroad,  and  espe- 
rially  in  the  South,  '  Verily  they  tcill  hai-e 
their  reward,'  and  at  no  Terj  distant  period. 

Wishing  yoa,  my  dear  Hobhonse,  a  safe  and 
■gmeable  return  to  that  country  whose  real 
■eltare  can  be  dearer  to  none  than  to  your- 
■alf,  I  dadicate  to  yon  this  poem  in  its  com- 
platKl  state ;  and  repeat  once  more  how  truly 

Tonr  obliged 


I  STOOD  in  Venice  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  lianil ; 


Aa  from  the  Aroke   of  the   enchanter 
A  thonsand  yean  their  cloudy  wings  e: 


Around  me,  and  a  dying  Glory  smilu 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  m&ny  a  subject 

land 
Look'd  to  the  win^M  Lion's  marble  piles, 
Wbera  Venice  sate  in  state,  t^ironed  on  her 

hoiidred  isles  I 


She  looks    a  sea    Cybele,  fresh    from 

Rising  wiUi  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 

At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 

A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers. 

And  such  she  was;  —  her  daughters  had 
their  dowers 

From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaust- 
less  East 

Ponr'd  in  her  lap  all  gems  u  sparkling 
showers: 

In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Mouarobs  partook,  and  deem'd  their  dignity 


In  Venice  Tassa'a  echoes  are  no  more,  19 
And  silent  rows  the  sonj^lesa  gondolier; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore. 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear; 
Those  <lays  are  gone,  but  Beauty  still  is 

StatcR  fall,  arts  fade,  but  Nature  doth 

not  die. 
Nor   yet   forget   how  Venice  once  was 

The  pk-asant  place  of  all  featirity. 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy  t 


But  unto  us  she  hath  a  spell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of   mighty  shadows,   whose  dim   forms 
despond  30 

Above  the  dogelesa  city's  vanish'd  sway: 
Ours  is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  the  Rialto;  Sbylook  and  the  Moor 
And  Pierre  can   not  be  swept   or  worn 

The  keystones  of  the  arch  t  —  though  all 

ji'or  us  repeopled  were  the  solitary  shore. 


The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay; 

Essentially  immortal,  they  create 
And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 
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And  more  beloved  existence.  That  which 
Fate  40 

Prohibits  to  duU  life  in  this  our  state 

Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  sup- 
plied, 

First  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate; 

Watering  the  heart  whose  early  flowers 
have  died. 
And  with  a  fresher  growth  replenishing  the 
void. 

VI 

Such  is  the  refuge  of  our  youth  and  age, 
The  first    from  Hope,  the    last    from 

Vacancy; 
And  this  worn  feeling  peoples  many  a 

And,  may  be,  that  which  grows  beneath 

mine  eye. 
Yet  there  are  things  whose  strong  reality 
Outshines  our  fiury-land;  in  shape  and 

hues  SI 

More  beautiful  than  our  fantastic  sky, 
And  the  strange  constellations  which  the 

Muse 
O'er  her  wild  universe  is  skilful  to  diffuse: 

VII 

I  saw  or  dream'd  of  such,  —  but  let  them 

go,— 
They  came  like  truth,  and  disappear'd 

like  dreams; 
And  whatsoe'er  they  were  —  are  now  but 

so. 
I  could  replace  them  if  I  would;  still 

teems 
My  mind  with  many  a  form  which  aptly 

seems 
Such  as  I  sought  for,  and  at  moments 

found:  60 

Let  these  too  go,  for  waking  Reason  deems 
Such  over-weening  phantasies  unsound. 
And  other  voices  speak  and  other  sights  sur- 
round. 

VIII 

I've  taught  me  other  tongues,  and  in 
strange  eyes 

Have  maiM  me  not  a  stranger  —  to  the 
mind 

Which  ia  itself,  no  changes  bring  sur- 
prise; 

Nor  IS  it  harsh  to  make,  nor  hard  to  find 

A  country  with  —  ay,  or  without  man- 
kind; 


Yet  was  I  bom  where  men  are  proud  to 

be. 
Not  without  cause;  and  should  I  leave 

behind  70 

The  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free. 

And  seek  me  out  a  home  by  a  remoter  sea, 

IX 

Perhaps  I  loved  it  well;  and  should  I 

lav 
My  ashes  in  a  soil  which  is  not  mine. 
My  spirit  shall  resume  it  —  if  we  may 
Unbodied  choose  a  sanctuary.  I  twine 
My  hopes  of  being  remember'd.in  my 

line 
With  my  land's  language:  if  too  fond  and 

far 
These  aspirations  in  their  scope  incline,  — 
If  my  fame  should  be,  as  my  fortunes 
are,  80 

Of  hasty  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  Obli- 
vion bar 


My  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the 

dead 
Are  honour'd  by  the  nations  —  let  it  be. 
And  light  the  laurels  on  a  loftier  head  ! 
And  be  the  Spartan's  epitaph  on  me, 
'  Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than 

he.' 
Meantime  I   seek  no   sympathies,  nor 

need; 
The  thorns  which  I  have  reap'd  are  of  the 

tree 
I  planted,  —  they  have  torn  me  —  and  I 

bleed: 
I    should  have  known  what  fruit  would 

spring  from  such  a  seed. 


90 


XI 


The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord; 

And  annual  marriage  now  no  more  re- 
newed. 

The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored. 

Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood  ! 

St.  Mark  yet  sees  his  lion  where  he  stood 

Stand,  but  in  mockery  of  his  wither'd 
power, 

Over  the  proud  Place  where  an  Emperor 
sued, 

And  monarchs  gazed  and  envied  in  the 
hour 
When  Venice  was  a  queen  with  an  un- 
equall'd  dower. 
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ne  SoftlMait  sued,  and  now  the  AastriAii 

An  Emperor  tmnples  where  aa  Empetor 

knelt; 
Kingdoms  ue  shmiik  to  provinoes,  and 


Like  iMnrine  loosen'd  from  the  moan- 

tain's  belt;  — 
Oh,   for    one   hour  of    blind   old   Dan- 


Before  St.  Hark  still  glow  hia  steeds  of 

Their   gilded   collars  glittering    in    the 

But  is  not  Doris's  menace  come  to  pass  ? 
Arc  thej  not  bridled  f  —  Venice,  lost  and 

Her  thirteen  hnndred  years  of  freedom 

Sinks,  like  a  sea-weed,  into  whence  she 

Better  be   whelm'd  beneath  the  waves, 

and  shun. 
Even  in  destruction's  depth,  her  foreign 

From  whom  submission  wrings  an  infamous 


In  joath  she  waa  all  glory,  a  new  Tyre, 
Her  Tcry  by-word  sprung  from  victory, 
The '  Planter  of  the  Lion,'  which  through 

fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth  and 

Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still 

free, 
Aod  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  Otto- 
Witness  Ttoy's  rival,  Candia  I   Vouch  it, 

je 
Immortal    waves    that    saw    Lepanto's 

fight  r 
For  re  are  names  no  time  nor  tyranny  can 

blight. 


Statues  of  ghus  —  all  Hhirer'd  —  the  long 

file 
Of  her  dead  Doges  are  declined  to  dnat; 
Bnt  where    they   dwelt,    the    vast  and 

sumptuous  pile 
Bespeaks  the  pageant  of  their  splendid 

tmst;  ,s<. 

Their  sceptre  bmkeD,  and  their  sword  in 

HaTe  yielded  to  the  strmnger:    empty 

Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as 

Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what   en> 
thnOIs, 
Have  flung  a  desolate  cloud   o'er  Venice' 
lovely  wrUs. 


When  Athens'  armies  fell  at  Sytacnse, 
Aod  fetter'd  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of 

Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  Muse, 
Her  voice  their  only  ransom  from  afar: 
See  1  as  they  chant  the  tragic  hymn,  the 

Of  the  o'ermaster'd  victorstops,  the  reins 
Fall  from  his  bunds  —  his  idle  scimitar 
Starts  from  its  belt  —  he  rends  his  cap- 
tive's chains. 
And  bids  him  thank  the  bard  for  freedom 
and  his  strains. 

XVII 
Thus,  Venice,  if  no  stronger  claim  were 

Were  all  thy  proud  historic  deeds  for- 
got. 
Thy  choral  memory  of  tbe  Bard  divine, 
Thy  love  of  Tasso,  should  have  cut  the 

Which  ties  thee  to  thy  tyrants;  and  thy 

tot 
Is  shameful   to   the   nations,  —  moat  of 

all,  ,5„ 

Albion,  to  thee;  the  Ocean  queen  should 

Abandon  Ocean's  children;  in  the  fait 
Of   Venice    think   of   thine,     despite    thy 
watory  wall. 
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Rismg  like  water-columns  from  the  sea. 
Of  joy  the  sojomn,  and  of  wealth  the 

mart: 
And  Otway,  Radcliffe,  Schiller,  Shak- 

speare  8  art, 
Had  stamp'd  her  image  in  me;  and  even 

so, 
Although  I  found  her  thus,  we  did  not 

IM^  i6o 

Perchance  eyen  dearer  in  her  day  of  woe 
Than  when  she  was  a  boast,  a  marvel,  and 
a  show. 

XIX 

I  can  repeople  with  the  past  r—  and  of 
The  present  there  is  still  for  eye  and 

uioueht. 
And  meditation  chasten'd  down,  enough. 
And  more,  it  may  be,  than  I  hoped  or 

sought; 
And  of  tne  happiest  moments  which  were 

wrought 
Within  the  web  of  my  existence,  some 
From  thee,  fair  Venice,  have  their  colours 

caught: 
There   are  some  feelings  Time  cannot 

benumb,  170 

Nor  Torture  shake,  or  mine  would  now  be 

cold  and  dumb. 

XX 

But  from  their  nature  will  the  tannen 

g^ow 
Loftiest  on  loftiest  and  least  shelter'd 

rocks. 
Rooted  in  barrenness,  where  nought  below 
Of  soil  supports  them  'gainst  the  Alpine 

shocks 
Of  eddying  storms;  yet  springs  the  trunk, 

and  mocks 
The  howling  tempest,  till  its  height  and 

frame 
Are  worthy  of  the  mountains  from  whose 

blocks 
Of  bleak,  gray  granite  into  life  it  came. 
And  grew  a  giant  tree;  —  the  mind  may 

grow  the  same.  180 

XXI 

Existence  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  sidf erance  make  its  firm  abode 
In  bare  and  desolated  bosoms:  mute 
The  camel  labours  with  the  heaviest  load. 
And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence,  —  not  be- 
stow'd 


In  vain  should  such  example  be;  if  they, 
Things  of  i|^oble  or  of  savaee  mood. 
Endure  and  shrink  not,  we  of  nobler  clay 
May  temper  it  to  bear,  —  it  is  but  for  a  day. 

XXII 

All  suffering  doth   destroy,  or  is  de- 

stroy'd  190 

Even  by  the  sufferer;  and,  in  each  event, 
Ends:  —  Some,  with  hope  replenish'd  and 

rebuoy'd. 
Return  to  whence  they  came  —  with  like 

intent. 
And  weave  their  web  again;  some,  bow'd 

and  bent. 
Wax  gray  and  ghastiy,  withering  ere 

their  time. 
And  perish  with  the  reed  on  which  they 

leant; 
Some  seek  devotion,  toil,  war,  good  or 

crime. 
According  as  ^eir  souls  were  f  orm'd  to  sink 

or  clin&b. 

XXIII 

But  ever  and  anon  of  g^ef  s  subdued 
There  comes  a  token  like  a  scorpion's 

sting,  200 

Scarce   seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness 

imbued; 
And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which 

bring 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it 

would  fling 
Aside  for  ever:  it  may  be  a  sound,  — 
A  tone  of  music,  summer's  eve,  or  spring, 
A  flower,  the  wind,  the  ocean,  —  whi^ 

shall  wound. 
Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we 

are  darkly  bound; 

XXIV 

And  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  can 

trace 
Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the 

mind. 
But  feel    the  shock  renew'd,  nor  can 

efface  sio 

The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves 

behind, 
Which  out  of  things  familiar,  undesign'd, 
When  least  we  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to 

view 
The   spectres   whom    no   exorcism  can 

bind. 
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The  cold  —  the  ebangwd — perohuioethe         Roll'd  o'er  the  pe»k  of  the  for  Bhiarian 

As  Day  aod  Kisht  oouteuding  were,  until 
Katnre  reclaini'd  her  order:  gently  flotra 
The  deep-dfed  Bienta,  where  their  huea 

The  odoroQS  purple  of  a  new-born  rose, 
Which  Btteauu  upon  her  stream,  and  glass'd 
wiliiin  it  glows, 

XXIX 
Fill'd  with  the  taae  of  heaTen,  which  from 

Cornea  down  upon  the  waters;  all  itshnes, 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star, 
Their  magical  yariety  diffoee. 
And  now  thej  ohange;  a  paler  shadow 

Bttews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains^   parting 

Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang 
imbnes 


Bat  mj  soul  wanders;  I  demand  it  baok 
To  meditate  amongst  decay,  and  stand 
A  mm  amidst  ruinsi  there  to  track 
Fall'n  states  and  buried  greatness,  o'ec  a 
kud  »o 

Wliich  too*  tbe  mightiest  in  its  old  com- 


X  east  the  heroic  and  the 
The  beautiful,   the   brave  —  the   lords   of 


XXVI 

Tbe  commonwealth  of  kings,  the  men  of 

And  even  since,  and  now,  fair  Italy, 
Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the 

Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree; 
Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee  ? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  th^  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility; 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot 
be  defaced. 


The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night  — 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her,  a  Rea 
Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  blueFriuli'a  mountains;  Heaven  is  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  seems  to 

be 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West,    14a 
Where  the  Day  joins  the  past  Eternity; 
While,  on  the  other  baud,  meek  Dinn's 


With  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaven;  but 

still 
Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  re- 


There  is  a  ^mb  in  Arijua;  —  rear'd  in  air, 
Fillar'd  in  their  sarcophagus,  repose 
The  bones  of  Laura's  lover:  here  repair 
Many  familiar  with  his  well-aung  woes, 
The  pilgrims  of  his  genius.  He  arose 
To  raise  a  language,  and  his  land  reclaim 
From  the  dull  yoke  of  her  barbaric  foes; 
Watering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady's 

With  his  melodious  tears,  he  gave  himself 


They  keep  his  dust  in  Arqua  where  he 
The   mountain-village  where   his   latter 

Went  down  the  vale  of  years;  and 'tis 

their  pride  — 
An    honest   pride,   and   let   it  be   their 

praise  — 
To  olfer  to  the  passing  stranger's  gaze 
His   mansion   and   his    sepulchre;    both 

And  venerably  simple,  such  as  raise 
A  feeling  more  accordant  with  his  strain 
Than  if  a  pyramid  form'd  his  monumental 
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XXXII 

And  the    soft  quiet  hamlet  where  he 

dwelt  a8o 

Is  one  of  that  complexion  which  seems 

made 
For  those  who  their  mortality  have  felt, 
And  sought  a  refuge  from  their  hopes 

decay'd 
In  the  deep  umbrage  of  a  green  hill's 

shade, 
Which  shows  a  distant  prospect  far  away 
Of  busy  cities,  now  in  vain  display'd 
For  they  can  lure  no  further;  and  the  ray 
Of  a  bright  sun  can  make  sufi&cient  holiday, 

XXXIII 

Developing  the  mountains,  leaves,  and 

flowers, 
And    shining    in    the    brawling  brook, 

where-by,  390 

Clear  as  its  current,  glide  the  sauntering 

hours 
With  a  calm  languor,  which,  though  to 

the  eye 
Idlesse  it  seem,  hath  its  morality. 
If  from  society  we  learn  to  live, 
T  is  solitude  should  teach  us  how  to  die; 
It  hath  no  flatterers;  vanity  can  give 
No  hollow  aid;  alone  —  man  with  his  Grod 

must  strive: 

XXXIV 

Or,  it  may  be,  with  demons,  who  impair 
The  strength  of  better  thoughts,  and  seek 

their  prey 
In  melancholy  bosoms,  such  as  were    300 
Of  moody  texture  from  their  earliest  day 
And  loved  to  dwell  in  darkness  and  dis- 
may, 
Deeming  themselves  predestined  to    a 

doom 
Which  is  not  of  the  pangs  that  pass  away ; 
Making  the  sim  like  blood,  the  earth  a 
tomb, 
The  tomb  a  hell,  and  hell  itself  a  murkier 
gloom. 

XXXV 

Ferrara,  in  thy  wide  and  grass-grown 

streets, 
Whose  symmetrv  was  not  for  solitude, 
There  seems  as  t  were  a  curse  upon  the 

seats 
Of  former  sovereigns,  and  the  antique 

brood  310 


Of  Este,  which  for  many  an  age  made 

good 
Its  strength  witiiin  thy  walls,  and  was  of 

yore 
Patron  or  tyrant,  as  the  changing  mood 
Of  petty  power  impelled,  of  those  jprho 

wore 
The  wreath  which  Dante's  brow  alone  had 

worn  before. 

XXXVI 

And  Tasso  is  their  glory  and  their  shame : 

Hark  to  his  strain  and  then  survey  his 
cell! 

And  see  how  dearly  eam'd  Torquato's 
fame. 

And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell. 

The  miserable  despot  could  not  quell  320 

The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench, 
and  blend 

With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the 
hell 

Where  he  had  plunged  it.    Glory  with- 
out end 
Scatter'd  the  clouds  away,  and  on  that  name 
attend 

XXXVII 

The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time;  while 

thine 
Would  rot  in  its  oblivion  —  in  the  sink 
Of  worthless  dust  which  from  thy  boasted 

line 
Is  shaken  into  nothing —  but  the  link 
Thou  f ormest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with 

scorn.  330 

Alfonso  !  how  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee  I  if  in  another  station  bom, 
Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  madest 

to  mourn:  — 

XXXVIII 

Thou!  form'd  to  eat,  and  be  despised, 

and  die. 
Even  as  the  beasts  that  perish,  save  that 

thou 
Hadst  a  more  splendid  trough  and  wider 

8ty; 
He  I  with  a  glory  round   his   furrow'd 

brow, 
/  Which  emanated  then,  and  dazzles  now. 
In  face  of  all  his  foes,  the  Cruscan  quire, 
.  And    Boileau^   whose   rash  envy   could    ; 

allow  340   • 
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(      MO 


Ho  tttaia  wUdi  ihaiBcd  bk  oowitrT's 


jMi  Iniagi  toitli  iti  miUiaaa;  1 


Phm«  to  TsKqnto's  njntad  diada  1 1  wu 
Us 

Ib  We  Hia  JMth  to  be  tlM  meik  when 

Aiu'dW^  bar  pdMv'd  enowe,  bnt  to 

k „ 

Tba  tide  of  genentiin*  ahall  ndl  on. 
Aid  Boi  tte  iriiole  oomtrined  end  ocnnit- 
ItmAnmg 

C^teeed  a^m  eMtter'd  ivjw,  Uwy  wmld 


Thj  oonntrjineii. 

The  Bards  of  Hell  end  Chivaby:   fint 

nie  Tnacen  fiitber'e  comedr  divine; 
Tbaii,  not  nneqnal  to  the  Florentine 
llie^  saathem  Scot^  the  mimtrel  who 

caQ'dfortii 
A  new  creation  with  hie  magio  line, 
And,  like  the  Arioato  of  the  North. 
Sang  ladre-love  and 

kmgbtl;  worth. 


Ihe  lightoing  rent  from  Ariosto's  Inut 
lite  iron  crown  of  laurel's  mimie'd  leaves; 
Nor  w>e  the  ominoiut  element  unimt. 
For  the  tnie  laurel-wreath  which  Glory 

la  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thnnder  oleavea. 
And  the  falae  eemblance  but  disgraced 

hia  brow; 
Tet  etm,  if  fondly  Snpeistitiou  grieTee, 
Kdow,  that  the  lightning  sanctifies  below 
Whato'er  it  atrikeai  —  yon  head  is  doobly 

aacred  now. 

xLii  <  3a.:c*^jt 

I  Italia  1  oh,  Italia  t  thon  who  hast        jto 
knty,  which  became 


W^OD^tUbj 

And  aaiaala  n»<rad  la  ebaia^tan  of  flame. 
Ob.  Ood  I  l£nt  thon  weit  in  Otj  nakod- 

Leis  loraly  01  mace  pow«rfnl,  and  ootddat 

Hij  rjg^  and  aw»  Om  rabbon  baek, 

To  abed  thjr  Uood  and  drink  fba  teva  of 


Hmu  migUat  thou  more  appal;  or,  lasi 

Be  hnaielj  aad  be  paooefnl,  uidtpland 

For  thy  destmotiTa  ehaima;  tbm,  atill 

nntired,  ■>■ 

WonU  not  be  seen  the  anoM  tonenta 

Down  the  deep  Alpa;  nw  wonU  the  boe- 

tile  horde 
Of  manv-nation'd  spoilers  from  the  Fo 
Quaff  blood  and  water;  northestraoger'a 

Be  tby  sad  weapon  of  defence,  and  so, 
Victor   OT   Tanqnuh'4,  thou   the   slave  of 
,,  Send  or  foe. 

XLIV 
Wandering  in  jonth,  I  tmced  the  path 

The  Roman  friend  of  Home's  least-mor- 
tal mind, 
The  friend  of  Tnlly.    As  mj  bark  did 

The  bright  blue  waters  with  a  fanning 

Came  Megara  before  me,  and  behind 
^gina  lay,  Pimus  on  the  right, 
Aid  Corinth  on  the  left;  I  Iny  reclined 
Along  the  prow,  and  saw  all  uiese  unito 
In  ruin,  even  as  he  had  seen  the  desolato 
sight;  — 


For  Time  hath  not  rebnilt  them,  bnt  np- 

rear'd 
Barbaric  dwellings  on  their  ■hatter'd  site. 
Which   only  make  mora   monm'd  and 

more  endear'd 
The  few  last  rays  of  their  &»4catter*d 

light  4- 
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And  the  cruah'd  relics  of  their  yaiiish'd 

might. 
The  Boman  saw  these  tombs  in  his  own 

age, 
These  sepulchres  of  cities  which  excite 
Sad  wonder,  and  his  yet  surviving  page 
The  moral  lesson  bears,  drawn  from  such 

pilgrimage. 

XLVI 

That  page  is  now  before  me,  and  on  mine 
His  country's  ruin  added  to  the  mass 
Of  perish'd  states  he  moum'd  in  their 

decline, 
And  I  in  desolation.    All  that  was 
Of  then  destruction  is;  and  now,  alas  I  410 
Rome  —  Rome  impenal,  bows  her  to  the 

storm. 
In  the  same  dust  and  blackness,  and  we 

pass 
The  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  form. 
Wrecks  of  another  world  whose  ashes  still 

are  warm. 

XLVII 

Tet,  Italy !  through  every  other  land 
Thy  wrongs  should  ring,  and  shall,  from 

side  to  side; 
Mother  of  Arts,  as  once  of  arms;  thy 

hand 
Was  then  our  guardian,  and  is  still  our 

guide; 
Parent  of  our  Religion,  whom  the  wide 
Nations  have  knelt  to  for  the  keys  of 
heaven !  430 

Europe,  repentant  of  her  parricide, 
Shall  yet  rodeem  thee,  and,  all  backward 
driven. 
Roll  the  barbarian  tide,  and  sue  to  be  for- 
given. 

XLVIII 

But  Amo  wins  us  to  the  fair  white  walls, 
Where  the  Etrurian  Athens  claims  and 

keeps 
A  softer  feeling  for  her  fairy  halls. 
Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps 
Her  com  and  wine  and  oil,  and  Plenty 

leaps 
To  laughing  life  with  her  redundant  horn. 
Along  the  banks  where  smiling  Amo 

sweeps  430 

Was  modem  Luxury  of  Commerce  bom. 

And  buried  Learning  rose,  redeemed  to  a 

new  mom. 


XLDC 

There,  too,  the  Groddess  loves  in  stone, 
and  fills 

The  air  around  with  beantjr.    We  inhale 

The  ambrosial  aspect,  which,  beheld,  in- 
stils 

Part  of  its  immortality;  the  veil 

Of  heaven  is  half  uncirawn;  within  the 
pale 

We  stand,  and  in  that  form  and  &oe 
behold 

What  mind  can  make  when  Nature's  self 
would  fail; 

And  to  the  fond  idolaters  of  old  440 

Envy  the  innate  flash  which  Buoh  a  soul 
could  mould. 


We  gaze  and  turn  away,  and  know  not 

where. 
Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty,  tiU  the 

heart 
Reels  with  its  fulness;  there  —  for  ever 

there  — 
Chain'd  to  the  chariot  of  triumphal  Art, 
We  stand  as  captives  and  woula  not  de- 
part. 
Away  I  —  there  need  no  words  nor  terms 

precise. 
The  paltry  jargon  of  the  marble  mart 
Where  Pedanlry  g^ulls  Folly  —  we  have 

eyes: 
Blood,  pulse,  and  breast  confirm  the  Dardan 

Shepherd's  prize.  450 

LI 

Appear'dst  thou    not  to    Paris  in  this 

guise? 
Or  to  more  deeply  blest  Anchises  ?  or. 
In  all  thy  perfect  goddess-ship,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquish'd  Lord  of 

War? 
And  gazing  in  thy  face  as  toward  a  star. 
Laid  on  thy  lap,  his  eyes  to  thee  upturn. 
Feeding  on  thy  sweet  cheek;  while  thy 

lips  are 
With  lava  kisses  melting  while  they  bum, 
Shower'd  on  his  eyelids,  brow,  and  mouth, 

as  from  an  urn  I 

LII 

Glowing  and  circumfused  in  speechless 
love,  460 

Their  full  divinity  inadequate 
That  feeling  to  express  or  to  improve. 
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Th»  soda  become  as  mortals,  Mid  mui's 

Bu  moments  like  their  brightest;  but 

Ibe  weight 
Of  ewtli  racoils  apon  ui;  —  let  it  go  t 
We  can  recall  such  visioos,  and  create, 
Fkhh  what  haa  been  or  might  be,  things 

whioh  grow 
Into  thj  statue's  form  and  look  like  gods 


I  )e«Te  to  learnU  fingers  and  wine  hands, 
Hm  artist  and  his  ape,  to  teaofa  and  tell 
How    well    liis   oonnoisseorthip    onder- 

The  graoefnl  beod  and  the  volnptnons 

swell: 
Let  these  describe  the  mideacribahlej 
I  would  not  their  Tile  breath  should  crisp 


That  ever  left  the  sky  oi 


£ven  in  itself  an  immortality,  4^0 

Thoogh  there  were  nothing  save  the  past, 

and  this. 
The  particle  of  those  Bublimities 
Which  have  relapsed  to  chaos:  here  re- 
pose 
Aogelo's,  Alfieri's  bones,  and  bis, 
The  starry  Galileo,  with  Mb  woes; 
Hen  Hachiavelli's  earth  retum'd  to  whence 


These  ore  fonr  mijids,  which,  like  the 

elements. 
Might  fumiBh  fortli  creation.    Italy  I 
Time,  which  hath  wrong'd  thee  with  ten 

thoQsand  rents 
Of  thine  imperial  garment,  shall  deny. 
And  hath  denied,  to  every  other  sky     491 
Spirits  which  soar  from  ruin:  —  thy  deuay 
Is  still  impregnate  with  divinity, 
Which  gilds  it  with  revivifying  ray ; 
Snch  as  Uie  great  of  yore,  Canova  is  to- 
day. 


Bnt    where    repose    the    all    EtniscMi 

thiee  — 
Dante,  and  Petrarch,  and,  soaroe  less  than 

they. 
The  Baid  of  Prose,  creative  spirit,  he 
Of  the  Hundred  Tales  of  love — whera 

did  they  lay 
Their  bones,  distingoish'd  bom  oar  corn- 
In  death  as  life  ?   Axe  they  resolved  to 

And  have  their  oounby's  marbles  nonght 

to  say  ? 
Conld  not  her  qnarries  furnish  forth  one 
host? 
Sid  thej  not  to  her  breast  their  filial  earth 


Unpatefnl  Florence  1  Dante  sleeps  afi|r, 
Like~Saipio,  bnne9~l)j  the  nphiaidit^ 


Thy  factious,  in  their  worse  than  civil 
Proscribed   the   bard   whose    name   for 


Their  children's  children  would  in  vain 
With    the   remorse   of    ages;    and   the 


Which     Petrarch! B    laureate   brow    su- 
premely wore. 
Upon  a  Far  and  foreign  soil  had  grown. 
His  life,  his  fame,  his  grave,  though  rifled 
—  not  thine  own. 

LVIII 
Boccaccio  to  his  parent  earth  bequeath'd 
HiB    diist;   and   lies    it   not    her   Great 

among. 
With  many  a  sweet  and  solemn  requiem 

breathed 
O'er  him  who  form'd  the  Tuscan's  siren 


song. 
The  poetry  of  speech?  No;  —  even  his 

Uptom   must  hear  the    hytena    bigot's 

wrong,  J 10 

No  more  amidst  the  meaner  dead   find 
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LIX 

And  Santa  Crooe  wants  their  mighty 

dusty  — 
Yet  for  this  want  more  noted,  as  of 

yore' 
The  Cssar's  pageant,  shorn  of  Bmtus' 

bnst, 
Did  bnt  of  Rome's  best  Son  remind  her 

more. 
Happier  Bayenna !  on  thy  hoary  shore, 
Fortress    of    falling  empire,    honoor'd 

sleeps 
The  inmiortal  exile;   Arqna,    too,  her 

store 
Of  tuneful  relies    proudly  claims  and 

keeps,  530 

While  Florence  vainly  begs  her  banish'd 

dead,  and  weeps. 

LX 

What  is  her  pyramid  of  precious  stones, 
Of  porphyry,  jasper,  agale,  and  all  hues 
Of  ffem  and   marble,  to    encrust    the 

Dones 
Of  merohai|t-dukes  ?    The  momentary 

dews 
Which,  sparkling  to  the  twilight  stars, 

infuse 
Freshness  in  the  green  turf  that  wraps 

the  dead. 
Whose  names  are  mausoleums  of  the 

Muse, 
Are  gently  prest  with  far  more  reverent 

tread 
Than  ever  paced  the  slab  which  paves  the 

princely  head.  S4o 

LXI 

There  be  more  things  to  greet  the  heart 

and  eyes 
In  Amo's  dome  of  Art's  most  princely 

shrine, 
Where  Sculpture  with  her  rainbow  sister 

vies; 
There  be  more  marvels  yet  —  but  not 

for  mine; 
For  I  have  been  accnstom'd  to  entwine 
My  thoughts  with  Nature  rather  in  the 

fields, 
Than  Art  in  galleries:  though  a  work 

divine 
Calls   for   my   spirit's    homage,  yet   it 

vields 
Less  than  it  feels,  because   the  weapon 

which  it  wields 


Lxn 

Is  of  another  temper,  and  I  roam         550 

By  Thrasimene's  lake,  in  the  defiles 

Fatal  to  Roman  rashness,  more  at  home; 

For  there  the  Carthaginian's  warlike 
wiles 

Come  back  before  me,  as  his  skill  be- 
guiles 

The  host  between  the  mountains  and  the 
shore, 

Where  Courage  falls  in  her  despairing 
files. 

And  torrents,  swoU'n  to  rivers  with  their 


gore, 
tnroufi 


Reek  through  the  sultry  plain  with  legions 
scatter'd  o'er, 

Lxin 

Like  to  a  forest  fell'd  by  mountain  winds; 
And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day. 
And  such  the  frenzy,  whose  convulsion 

blinds  561 

To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  tiie 

fray, 
An  earthquake  reel'd  unheededly  away ! 
None  felt  stem  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet. 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who 

lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  windihg  sheet; 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring 

nations  meet ! 

LXIV 

The  Earth  to  them  was  as  a  rolling  bark 
Which  bore  them  to  Eternity;  they  saw 
The  Ocean  round,  but  had  no  time  to 
mark  570 

The  motions  of  their  vessel;  Nature's 

law. 
In  them  suspended,  reck'd  not  of  the  awe 
Which  reigns  when  mountains  tremble, 

and  the  birds 
Plunge  in  the  clouds  for  refuge  and  with- 
draw 
From  their  down-toppling  nests;  and  bel- 
lowing herds 
Stumble   o'er  heaving  plains,  and  man's 
dread  hath  no  words. 

LXV 

Far  other  scene  is  Thrasimene  now; 
Her  lake  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 
Rent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough; 
Her  aged  trees  rise  thick  as  once  the 
slain  580 
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Lftj  wbera  their  roots  arei  bat  a  brook 

hath  ta'en — 
A  little  rill  of  hcaatj  Btnuu  and  bed  — 
A  DBine  of  blood  from  that  day's  ud- 

gtiiiie  niu; 
And  Saogninetto  tella  jre  where  the  dead 
Hade  the  earth  wet  and  tom'd  the  tmwill- 

ing  waters  red. 


But  thoo,  Clitnninus,  in  thy  sweetest 


Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thon 
dost  rear 

Tij  py*J   banks   whereon   the   milk- 
Mite  steer  S90 

Giaies, — thepmeatgadof  gentle  waters. 

And  most  Miene  of  aspect,  and  most 
clear  1 

SmelT  that  stream  was  onprofuied  bj 
slaoghten  — 
A  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beautj's  joungeat 
daughters  t 

LXVII 
And  on  thj  happy  Bhoie  a  Temple  still. 
Of  imall  and  delicate  proportioD,  keeps. 
Upon  s  mild  declivity  of  bill, 
Its  memory  of  thee;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  cturent's  calmness;  oft  from  out  it 

The    finny  darter   with    the    glittering 

scales,  boa 

Who  dwells   and   revels   in   thy  glassy 

While,  cbaoce,  some  scatter'd  water-lily 


Down  wbere  the  shallower  m 
its  bubbling  tales. 


B  still  tells 


Pus  not  unblest  the  Genius  of  the  place  I 
If  through  the  air  a  zephyr  more  serene 
Win  to  Uie  brow, 'tis  his;  and  if  ye  trace 
Along  his  margin  a  more  eloquent  green. 
If  on  the  heart  the  freshness  of  the  scene 
Sprinkle  its  coolness,  and  from  the  dry 

Of  weary  life  a  moment  lave  it  clean  61a 
With  Nature's  baptism,  —  't  is  to  him  ye 


P.JO, 


s  for  this  suspension  of  disgust. 


LXIX 
The  roar  of  watersl  — from  the  head- 

Img  height 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave-worn  precipice; 
The  fall  of  waters  I  rapid  as  the  light 
Xhe   fla^liiTig   mass   foams   shaking   the 

The  hell  of  waters  I  where  they  howl  and 

And  boil  in  endless  torture;  while  Uie 

Of  their  great  agony,  wnmg  ont  from  this 
Their  Phl^^ethon,  curls  round  the  rocks 

of  jet  63a 

That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  hor- 


And  mounts  in  spray  the  skies,  and  thence 

Returns  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which 

With  its  nnemptied  cloud  of  gentle  lain, 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  groun  ' 
Making  it  all  one  emerald:  — 

The  gulf  1  and  how  the  giant  element 
From   rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious 


—  how  pro- 


bour 
Crushing    the    cliffs,   which,   downward 

worn  and  rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms 
a  fearful  vent  6)o 

LXXI 
To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  00,  and 

More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 
Torn  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the 

throes 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly, 
Withmany  windings,  through  the  vale:  — 

Look  back  I 
Lo,  where  it  cornea  like  an  eternity. 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track, 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread  —  a  match- 
less cataract, 


Horribly  beautiful  I  but  on  the  verge. 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering 
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Its  steady  dyes  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams 

tinshom; 
Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene. 
Love  watohi^  Madness  with  unalterable 

mien. 

LXXIII 

-    Once  more  upon  the  woody  Apennine, 

The  infant  Alps,  which  —  had  I  not  before 

Gazed  on  their  mightier  parents,  where 

the  pine  651 

Sits  on  more  shaggy  summits,  and  where 

roar 
The  thundering  lauwine  —  might  be  wor- 
shipped more; 
But  I  have  seen  the  soaring  Jungfrau  rear 
Her  never-trodden  snow,  and  seen  the 

hoar 
Glaciers  of  bleak  Mont  Blanc  both  far 
and  near, 
And  in  Chimari  heard  the  thunder-hills  of 
fear, 

LXXIV 

Th'    Acroceraunian    mountains    of    old 

name; 
And  on  Parnassus  seen  the  eagles  fly 
Like  spirits  of  the  spot,  as  "t  were  for 
&une,  660 

For  still  they  soar'd  unutterably  high: 
I  've  look'd  on  Ida  with  a  Trojan's  eye; 
Athos,  Olympus,  iEtna,  Atlas,  made 
These  hills  seem  things  of  lesser  dignity, 
All,  save  the  lone  Soracte's  height  dis- 
play'd 
Not  now  in  snow,  which  asks  the  lyric  Ro- 
man's aid 

LXXV 

For  our  remembrance,  and  from  out  the 

plain 
Heaves  like  a  long-swept  wave  about  to 

break. 
And  on  the  curl  hangs  pausing.    Not  in 

vain  669 

May  he^  who  will,  his  recollections  rake. 
And  quote  in  classic  raptures,  and  awake 
The  hills  with  Latian  echoes;  I  abhorr'd 
Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet's  sake, 
The  drill'd  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word 

by  word 
In  my  repugnant  youth,  with  pleasure  to 

record 


LXXVI 

Aught  that  recalls  the  daily  drug  which 

tum'd 
My  sickening  memory;  and,  though  Time 

hath  taught 
My   mind    to    meditate   what    then    it 

leam'd, 
Yet  such  the  fiz'd  inveteracy  wrought 
Bv  the  impatience  of  my  early  thought, 
TLat,  with  the  foeahness  wearing  oat  be- 

fore  681 

My  mind  could  relish  what  it  might  have 

sought. 
If  free  to  choose,  I  cannot  now  restore 
Its  health;  but  what  it  then  detested,  still 

abhor. 

LXXVII 

Then  farewell,  Horace;  whom  I  hated  so, 
Not  for  thy  faults,  but  mine;  it  is  a  curse 
To  imderstand,  not  feel  thv  lyric  flow. 
To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  verse. 
Although  no  deeper  Moralist  rehearse 
Our  little  life,  nor  Bard  prescribe  his 

art,  690 

Nor  livelier  Satirist  the  conscience  pierce. 
Awakening  without  wounding  the  touch'd 

heart;  — 
Yet  t^Lte  thee  well  —  upon  Soracte's  ridge 

we  part. 

LXXVIII 

i  Oh  Rome,  my  coimtry  !  citjr  of  the  souH 

llie  orphans  of  the  heart  must'  turn  to 
thee, 

Lone  mother  of  dead  empires,  and  con- 
trol 

In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 

What  are    our    woes    and   sufferance  ? 
Come  and  see 

The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your 
way 

O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples. 
Ye!  700 

Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day  — 
A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

LXXIX 

The  Niobe  of  natjops !  there  she  stands. 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless 

woe; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  wither'd  hands. 
Whose    holy  dust    was   scatter'd    long 

ago: 
The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now; 


CANTO  THE  FOURTH 


The  very  sepolchies  lie  tenmntleu 

Of   their   heroic  dwellers;  —  dost    thou 

flow, 
Old  'nber,  tJnroDgb  •  nurble  wilderness  ? 
Siae,  with  thj  jellow  wBTea,  and   mantle 
herdisbessl  711 


The   Goth,   the   Christian,   Time,    War, 

Flood,  and  Fire, 
Hxre  dealt  npon  the  oeven-hill'd  citj's 

She  saw  her  glorien  star  by  star  eipire, 
Aad  op   the  steep   barlHuiaii   monarchs 

Where  the  caf  elimb'd  the  eapitol;  far 

Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a 

■He:  — 
Chaoa  of  rmns  !  whoshall  trace  the  void, 
O'er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  laaar  light, 
Aad  saT,  '  here  waa,  or  ia,*  where  all   is 

dmibl;  uight  7  ;ia 

LXXXI 

'I^,^?kl$  PJght  of  ages,  and  of  her, 
Xigfat's  daughter.  Ignorance ,  bath  wrapt 

and  wrap 
AD  round  us;  we  but  feel  our  way  to  err: 
The  ocean  hath  his  chart,  the  stars  their 

And   Knowledge   spreads   tbem   on   her 

Bnt  Rome  is  as  the  desert  where  we  steer 
Stumbling  o'er  recollections;  now  we  clap 
Our    hands,   aud  cry  *  Eureka  !  '    it  is 


clea 
When  but  8 


e  false  mirage  of  ruin  rises 


When  BrotuB  made  the   da^er's  edge 

The  conqueror's  sword  in  bearing  fame 

Alas,  for  Tullyjs  voice,  and  Yirgirs  lay. 
And  Litt's  pictured  page  !  —  but  these 

Her  resurrection;  all  beside  —  decay. 
Alas,  for  Earth,  for  never  shall  we  see 
That  brightness  in  her  eye  she  bore  when 
Rome  was  free  ! 


LXXXlll 
Oh  thoo,  whose  ehariot  ndi'd  on  Fortune's 

Triumphant  Sylla  I  thou,  who  didst  aub- 


prouldst 
lesfiew 


Thy   country's   foe 

pause  to  feel 
The  wrath  of  thy 

the  due 
Of  hoarded  Tengeance  till  thine 
O'er  prostrate   Aaia;  —  thou,  wno  wiui 

thy  frown 
Annihilated  senates  —  Roman,  too. 
With  all  thy  vices,  for  thou  didst   lay 

With  an  atoning  smile  a  more  than  earthly 

LXXXI  V 
The   dictatorial  wreath,  —  couldst  thou 

To  what  would  one  day  dwindle  that 

which  made 
Thee  more  than  mortal?  and  that  so 

supine  jio 

By  aught   than   Romans   Rome    should 

thus  be  laid  ? 
She  who  was  named  Eternal,  and  array'd 
Her  warriors  but  to  conquer  —  she  who 

Earth  with  her  haughty  shadow,  and  dis- 

IJntil  the  o'er-canopied  horizon  fail'd, 
Her   rushing   wings  —  Oh,   she   who   was 
Almighty  hail'd  ! 


Sylla  was  first  of  victors;  but  our  own 
"The  sagest  of  usurpers,  Qromwell;  he 
Too  swept  off  senates  while  be  hew'd  the 
throne  759 

Down  to  a  block  —  immortal  rebel  I  See 
What  crimes  it  costs  to  be  a  moment  free 
And  famous  through  all  ages  1  but  be- 

His  fate  the  moral  lurks  of  destiny; 

His  day  of  double  victory  and  death 

Beheld  him  win  two  realms,  and,  happier, 

yield  his  breath. 


The  third  of  the  s 

Had  all  but  crow 
same  day 


D  whose  for- 
on  the  self- 
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Deposed  him  gently  from  his  throne  of 

force. 
And  laid  him  with  the  earth's  preceding 

clay. 
And  shoVd  not  Fortune  thus  how  fame 

and  sway,  770 

And  all  we  deem  delightful  and  con- 
sume 
Our   souls   to   compass    through   each 

arduous  way, 
Are  in  her  eyes  less  happy  than  the 

tomb? 
Were  they  but  so  in  man's,  how  different 

were  his  doom  1 

LXXXVII 

And  thou,  dread  statue,  yet  existent  in 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty  ! 
Thou  who  beheldest,  'mid  the  assassins' 

din. 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  C»sar  lie. 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity. 
An  o&ring    to   thine  altar   from    the 

queen  780 

Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis !  did  he 

die. 
And  thou,  too,  perish,  Pompey  ?  have  ye 

been 
Victors  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a 

scene? 

LXXXVIII 

And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of 

Rome  I 
She^wolf,    whose    brazen-imaged    dugs 

impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the 

dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art. 
Thou  standest;   mother  of  the  mighty 

heart. 
Which  the  cfreat  founder  suck'd  from 

thy  wild  teat, 
Scorch'd  by  the  Roman  Jove's  ethereal 

dart,  790 

And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning  — 

dost  thou  yet 
Guard  thine  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond 

charge  forget  ? 

LXXXIX 

Thou  dost;  but  all  thy  foster-babes  are 

dead  — 
The  men  of  iron;  and  the  world  hath 

rear'd 


Cities  from  out  their  sepulchres.    Men 

bled 
In  imitation  of  the  things  they  f  ear'd 
And  fought  and  conquer'd,  and  the  same 

course  steer'd, 
At  apish  distance;  but  as  yet  none  have. 
Nor  could    the   same  supremacy  have 

near^d. 
Save  one  vain  man,  who  is  not  in  the 

g^ve,  800 

But  vanquish'd  by  himself,  to  his  own  slaves 

a  slave  — 

xc 

The  fool  of  &lse  dominion — and  a  kind 
Of  bastard  Csesar,  following  him  of  old 
With  steps  unequal;   for  the   Roman's 

mind 
Was  modelled  in  a  less  terrestrial  mould. 
With  passions  fiercer,  jet  a  judgment  cold. 
And  an  immortal  instinct  whicn  redeem'd 
The  i&ailties  of  a  heart  so  soft,  yet  bold, 
Alcides  with  the  distaff  now  he  seem'd 
At  Cleopatra's  feet,  —  and  now  himself  he 

beam'd,  810 

xci 

And  came  —  and. saw  —  and  conquer'd ! 

But  the  man 
Who  would  have  tamed  his  eagles  down 

to  flee, 
Like  a  train'd  falcon,  in  the  Gallic  van, 
Which  he,  in  sooth,  lonfi^  led  to  victory, 
With  a  deaf  heart  which  never  seem'd 

to  be 

A  listener  to  itself,  was  strangely  framed; 

With  but  one  weakest  weakness  —  vanity. 

Coquettish  in  ambition  —  still  he  aim'd  — 

At  what?  can  he  avouch  —  or  answer  what 

he  claim'd  ?  — 

xcil 

And  would  be  aU  or  nothing  —  nor  could 
wait  830 

For  the  sure  grave  to  level  him ;  few  years 
Had  fix'd  him  with  the  Cnsars  in  his  fate. 
On  whom  we  tread.  For  this  the  con- 
queror rears 
The  arch  Of  triumph !  and  for  this  the  tears 
And  blood  of  earth  flow  on  as  they  have 

flow'd, 
An  universal  deluge,  which  appears 
Without  an  ark  for  wretched  man's  abode. 
And  ebbs  but  to  reflow  !  —  Renew  thy  rain* 
bow,  Grod  ! 


^d  tbw  ben  ttion^iti  ba  nritnm,  and 
Mitt  hKn  too  nnidi  ligltt. 


^d  Ika  tt^  plod  in  dnggialt  humtj, 
BMov  bma  mn  to  Km,  wad  ^a  to 

ttamiTt  Ooir  tnn^M  iMtiiTa,aiid  m 


Blaed  gladiator-like,  aod  still  engage 

Witiiin  tlM  same  arena  when  they  see 

Tiuz  fellowi  6m  before,  like  leavea  of  the 


I  (peak  not  of  men's  oteeda  —  the;  rest 

between 
Hm  and  bii  Hakei — bnt  of  thiugial- 

leir'd, 
Arerc'd,  and  known — and  dailj,  hourly 

The  joke  that  in  npon  ns  doubly  bow'd 
And  the  intent  of  tyranny  avow'd,        if  i 
The  edict  of  Earth's  raleia,  who  are 

The  apes  of  him  who  humbled  once  the 

Aad  obook  tbem  from  tbeir  alnmben  on 
the  thtmie; 
Toe  glorions,  were  this  aO  his  mighty  arm 
had  dono. 


CiB  tyrants  but  by  tyrants  conquer'd  be. 
Aid  Freedom  And  no  duunpion  and  no 
ehnd 


finMt,^iiidat  the 

Natnr* 

On  infaiit  W««hiiwto«>?   Has  Eutti  ao 

Swih  BMds  wiUiin  h«r  breast,  o>  Eonipa  no 
nuhsboie? 

xcvn 
But  BrMoe  got  drank  witii  blood  to 

And  fatal  hnve  bar  rieliiiiialla  been 


Beonnae  the  deadly  daye  wbioh  wa  imn 

And  Tile  AmbitiMi,  Uwt  built  vp  be- 
tween g6f 
Man  and  bis  hopes  an  adamantine  wall, 
And  the  base  H^eant  hut  npon  the  soene, 
Are  Krown  the  pretext  for  the  eternal 

Which   nipa  life's  tree,  and  dooms   man's 
worst  —  his  second  fall. 

xcviii 
1  Tet,  Freedom,  yet  thy  banner,  torn  but 
flying. 
Streams  like  the  thunder-storm  agairut 
the  windj 
,  Thy  trumpet  Toioe,  though  broken  now 
I  and  dying. 

The  londest  still  the  tempest  leares  be- 

Thy  teee  hath  lost  ita  blossoms,  and  the 


Sown  deep,  even  m  the  bostnn  of  the  i 
Worth;  ""  -     -     - 

3o  shall  a  better  spring  less  bitter  fouit 
bring  forth.  > 


There  is  a  stem  round  tower  of   other 

days. 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 
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Snob  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays, 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone, 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy 

grown, 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o'er- 

Sirown; — 
What  w«.  this  tower  of  rtreDgth  ?  within 

its  cave  890 

What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid?    A 

woman's  grave. 


Bnt  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 

Tomb'd  in  a  palace  ?  Was  she  chaste 
and  fair? 

Worthy  a  king's  —  or  more  —  a  Roman's 
bed? 

What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she 
bear? 

What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the 
heir? 

How  lived,  how  loved,  how  died  she? 
Was  she  not 

So  honour'd  —  and  conspicuously  there, 

Where  meaner  relics  must  not  du«  to  rot, 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mor- 
tal lot  ?  900 

CI 

Was  she  as  those  who  love  their  lords,  or 

they 
Who  love  the  lords  of  others?  —  such 

have  been 
Even  in  the  olden  time,  Rome's  annals  say. 
Was  she  a  matron  of  Cornelia's  mien, 
Or  the  light  air  of  Egypt's  graceful  queen. 
Profuse  of  joy  —  or  'gainst  it  did  she  war. 
Inveterate  m  virtue  ?    Did  she  lean 
To  the  soft  side  of  the  heart,  or  wisely 

bar 
Love  from  amongst  her  griefs  ?  —  for  such 

the  affections  are. 

CII 

Perchance  she  died  in  youth:  it  may  be, 
bow'd  910 

With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponder- 
ous tomb 
That  weigh'd  upon   her  gentle  dust,  a 

cloud 
Might  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven    gives    its    favourites  —  early 
death;  yet  shed 


A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illmne 
With  hectic  light,  the  Hesperus  of  the 
dead. 
Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf- 
like  red. 

cm 

Perchance  she  died  in  age  —  surf  i?ing  all. 
Charms,  kindred,    chudren — with    €bit 

silver  gray 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet 

call. 

It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud 

array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised, 

and  eyed 
By  Rome.  —  But  whither  would  C(mjeo- 

ture  stray? 
Thus  much  alone  we  know — Metell» 

died. 
The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife.    Behold  his 

love  or  pride  I 

CIV 

I  know  not  why,  but  standing  thus  by 

thee, 
It  seems  as  if  I  had  thine  inmate  known, 
Thou  tomb  I  and  other  days  come  back 

on  me  930 

With  recollected  music,  though  the  tone 
Is  changed  and  solemn,  like  the  cloudy 

groan 
Of  dying  thunder  on  the  distant  wind; 
Yet  could  I  seat  me  by  this  ivied  stone 
TiU  I  had  bodied  forth  the  heated  mind 
Forms  from  the  floating  wreck  which  Ruin 

leaves  behind; 

cv 

And  from  the  planks,  far  shatter'd  o'er 

the  rocks, 
Built  me  a  little  bark  of  hope,  once  more 
To  battle  with  the  ocean  and  the  shocks 
Of  the  loud  breakers,  and  the  ceaseless 

roar  940 

Which  rushes  on  the  solitary  shore 
Where  all  lies  founder'd  tnat  was  ever 

dear. 
But  could  I  gather  from  the  wave-worn 

store 
Enough  for  my  rude  boat,  where  should 

1  steer  ? 
There  woos  no  home,  nor  hope,  nor  life, 

save  what  is  here. 


CANTO  THE  FOURTH 


cvi 


Itea  Iflt  tlw  windi  Imrl  OB 1  their  har- 
ShiH  haaaafoKth  be  mj  mniio,  wad  the 

Tba  Mand  ilall  tto^et  witii  tlta  owlets' 

«iy, 
^f  X  mv   beer  ^K**—!  in   tlw   fn*^i"g 

ligbt 
Dim  o'er  tlw  bird  itf  dukDeu*  netiTe 

nte,  950 

AMwering  caoh  other  on  the  FkUtine, 
Witt  Onr  buge  ejee  ell  gUrtening  gni7 


CypnM  end  itj,  weed  Mkt  walUower 


Oa  wlat  were  obemben,  aroh  emah'd, 

eolimm  strown 
In   fngmenta,   choked    up   vaults,   and 

frracoa  Bt«ep'd 
In  fobterraiiean  dampe  where  the  owl 

peep'd. 
Deeming  it  midnigbt:  — Temples,  baths, 

orbolls?  <)6o 

^onoance  who  can;  for  all  that  Learn- 
ing reap'd 
From  her  researoli  hath  been,  that  the»e 

■te  walla  — 
Bthold  the  Imperial  Mount  I  't  is  thus  the 

migbtf  tails. 

CVI  II 
Tiers  is  the  moral  of  all  boniaii  tales; 
Til    but   the    lame    rehearsal    of    the 

past, 
Furt  Freedom  and  then  Glory  —  when 

thatfaUs, 
Wealth,  vice,  corruptioi^  —  barbarism  at 

last 
Aid  HistoTT,  with  oil  her  volumes  vast, 
Hatli  but  one  page,  —  "t  is  better  written 

Where     goigeoni     Tyranny    hath    thus 

All  treasmes,  all  delights,  that  eye  or 

Heut,  Mnd  could  geeh,  tongue  aak.  —  Away 
with  words,  draw  near. 


Admiiet  eznlt^despiie-— lauflli,  weepL 

llwre  is  neb  matter  for  all  feeling:  — 

Uaal 
Thon  pandulmn  betwixt  a  mite  and  tear, 
Agesud  reaLms  are  erowded  in  this  span, 
Tms  monntain,  iriioae  obliterated  riaa 
The  pyianid  ot  empiree  piaiweled. 
Of  Qkcy'a  gewgaws  slmniig  in  the  van 
^11  the  sou  s  lays  with  ad£d  flame  were 

flll'dl  9>> 

Where  are  its  goldMi  roofs  7  where  tboMe 

irtM  dared  to  bnild  ? 


What  are  the  Uuiels  ol  the  CMar'a 

brow? 
Crown  me  with  ivy  from  his  dwdling- 

Whose  aioh  at  jnllar  meeta  me  in  the 

Titus'  or  Tmjan's?   No  — tU   that  of 

Time: 
Triumph,  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  displaoe 
Scoffing;  and  apostolic  statues  climb 
To  crush  the  imperial  um  whose  ashes  slept 

sublime,  99a 

CXI 
Buried  in  air,  the  deep  blue  shy  of  Rome, 
And  looking  to  the  stan.     They  hod  cou- 

A  spurit  which  with  these  would  find  a 

The  last  of  those  who  o'er  the  whole  earth 

The  Roman  globe,  for  after  none  mt»- 

But  yielded  back  bis  conquests:  he  was 


CXII 
Where  is  the  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high 

Where    Rome    embraced    her   heioes? 
where  the  steep 
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TtiTpeian,  fltteet  goal  of  Treaaoo'B  race. 
The   promootory   whence   the   Tnutor'a 

CnMd  all  ambitiaD  ?  Did  tha  oonqaeran 

Their  spoil*  hei«  1     Yes;   and   in    joa 

field  below, 
A  thoomnd  years  of   silenoed   factions 

■leep  — 
The  Forom,  where  the  immortal  accents 


dstSl 


ir  hreathea  —  bums 


exit  I 

The  field  of  freedom,  faction,  fiime,  and 
blood: 

Hers  a  prond  people's  passions  were  ex- 
haled, ,oio 

From  the  first  hour  of  em^re  in  the 
bud 

To  that  when  further  worlds  to  conquer 
&il'd; 

Bnt  long  before  had  Freedom's  face  been 

And  Anaichj  assnmed  her  attributes; 
Till  every  lairiess  soldier  who  aasail'd 
l^t)d  on  the  trembling  senate's  slavish 

Or  nuied  the  venal  voiee  of  baser  prosti- 


From  her  ten  thousand  tyianta  turn  to 

Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame  — 
The  friend  of  Petrarch  —  hope  of  Italy  — 
Bienzil    last  of  Romans  1     While  the 

Of  freedom's  wither'd  trank  puts  forth  a 

leaf, 
Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be  — 
The  fomm's  champion,  and  the  people's 

Her  new-born   Numa  thon  —  with   reign, 
alas,  too  brief. 


Egeria,  swei 
TJliich  f  onn 


As  thine  ideal  breaBt  I  what«'er  thou  art 
Or  wert, — a  young  Aurora  of  the  air. 


The  nympholepsy  of 
Or,  it  might  be,  a  be: 
Who  foimd  a  more  t 

Too  much  adorii^',  i 
Thon  wert  a  beauiuid 
bodied  forth. 


The   mosses   of  thjr  ■> 

sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  W^A 
Of  thy  cave-fuardedpB 

onwrinkkd,        ^ 
Reflects  the 

Whose  green,  wild 


Of  the  cleft  statue. 

The  rill  runs  o'er,  and 

and  ivy  creep, 

Cxvn 
Fantastically  tangled. 
Are  clothed  with  ea^' 

The  quick-eyed  liiardi 
Qf  summer-birds 


|H1U,  = 

Flowers  fresh  u  hue,  Mr' 

Implore  the  pans 

Dance   in   the    soft    bi«_ 


^^ 


The 


of  the  V 


lolour'd  by  its  skieB 


^^ 


Egeria  I  thy  all  heavenly  bosom  be— 
For  the  far  foot«t«pB  of  thy  mortal  loi 
The  purple  Midnight  veil'd  that  myi 


With  her  most  starry  canopv;  and  Mai 
Tb^lf  by  thine  adorer,  what  befell ' 
This  cave  was  surely  shaped  ont  for 
greeting 


CAMTO  THE  FOUftTH  ' 


o  didit  e^  d»  iSoiM  ban  tiw 


9wr  iMfan,lMll  thMfrom  & 


withml,  and,  iMid  it  bMB  ecmfaR'd 

.  Jut  wa^on,  it  Iwd  floVd  va- 

mil 

w  i^r  blood  ■hall  not  imk  mtlie 

imA; 

1 1  do  derote  it — lion  ihalt  lake 

igeance,  which  shall  yet  be  sought 

1  foDad, 

if/  have  not  taken  for  the  aaku — 

mt  pBM — I  sleep,  but  thou  shalt 

cxxxiv 
mj  Toiee  break  forth,  'tis  not 

k  from  what  is  mffeT'd;  let  him 

«k 

lath    beheld    decline    upon    my 

1  my  mind's   convnlsiaa  leave  it 

■k: 

^hig  page  a  record  will  I  seek. 

th|B  air  shall  these  my  words 
pene, 

.  I  be  ashes;  a  far  hour  shall  wreak 
■p  pTopheldc  fulness  of  this  verse, 
]D  imman  beada  the  mountain  of 


me  shall  be  ForgiTeness.   Have  I 
le,  my  mother  Earth  I  behold  it, 


BspM  MnMt  'MBM  iiBf^titA,  mfy  I 
Aad  oi^  not  to  demntiaa  Mvn, 


odj  not' to  itmotnikm  Mvn, 

MM  aot  ■ItoM(£ar  cf  ndi  ek j 

I  nil  into  tno  lowa  Ok  yMMOiraon  I  WM^a 

OCZXVI 

dor 

EkOB  tiki  lo^  Hw  ()<  &«wbv  MteHW 
To  Oa  mmQ  wUipw  a<  d»  ■•  pdby 

ftw,  n.9 

Aid  Mddav  TCBom  el  Am  wptfli  nvw, 
21n  Janaf^MMO  vtiAoM  ■IgBJUwiil  iij  i. 
nmff  to  tto  whb  wbbm^  wowd  MfM 


AadiriUiott  «lte 


Deal  raoDdto  k^i^foola  Us 


'  My  mind  may  lose  its  foroe,  my  blood  its 
Are, 
And  my  frame  perish  even  in  conquering 

But  there  is  that  within  me  which  shall 

Tortura  and  Time,  and  breathe  whan  I 

Sometmng  imearthly  which  they  deem 

I  not  (^,  lija 

Like  the  remember'd  time  of  a  mate  lyre, 
Shall  on  their  soften'd  spirits  sink,  and 

In  hearts  all  rooky  now  the  late  remorse  of 


The  seal  is  set.  —  Now  welcome,  Otaa 

dread  power  I 
Nameless,   yet   thns  omnipotent,  wldoh 

Walk'st  in  the  shadow  of  the  midnight 

With  a  deep  awe,  yet  all  dutinct  from 

fear; 
Thy  haunts  are  ever  wbere  the  dead  walla 

Their  ivy  mantles,  and  the  solemn  foene 
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Deriyes  from  thee  a  sense  so  deep  and 
clear  1240 

That  we  become  a  part  of  ^hat  has  been, 
And  grow  onto  the  spot,  all-seeing  but 
unseen. 

CXXXIX 

And  here  the  buzz  of  eager  nations  ran. 
In  murmur'd  pity  or  loucUroar'd  applause, 
As  man  was  slaughtered  by  his  fellow  man. 
And  wherefore  slaughter'd?  wherefore, 

but  because 
Such  were  the  bloody  Circus*  genial  laws. 
And  the  imperial  pleasure.  —  Wherefore 

not? 
What  matters  where  we  hXL  to  fill  the 

maws 
Of   worms  —  on  battle-plains  or  listed 

spot  ?  1250 

Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors 
rot. 

CXL 

I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie: 
He  leans  upon  his  hand  —  hisnianly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 
And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  graidually 

low  — 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebb- 
ing slow 
From  the  red  gash,  &11  heavy,  one  by 

one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower;  and 

now 
The  arena  swims  around  him  —  he  is 
gone. 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hail'd 
the  wretch  who  won.  1360 

CXLI 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not  —  his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart  and  that  was  far 

away; 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize, 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube 

lay, 

Jliere  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at 

There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their 

sire, 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday  — 
All  this  rush'd  with  hisl)lobdr  ^~SliaIl  he 

expire 
And  unavenged  ?  —  Anse  I  ye  Groth^,  and 

g^ut  your  ire  I 


CXLII 

But  here,  where  Murder  breathed  her 

bloody  steam;  1170 

And  here,  where  buzzing  nations  choked 

the  ways. 
And  roar'd  or  murmur'd  like  a  mountain 

stream 
Dashing  or  windi^  as  its  torrent  strays; 
Here,  where  the  Soman  millions'  blame 

or  praise 
Was  death  or  life,  the  playthings  of  a 

crowd, 
My  voice  sounds  much,  and  fall  the  stars' 

faint  rays 
On  the  arena  void — seats  crush'd  — walls 

bow'd  — 
And  galleries,  where  my  steps  seem  echoes 

strangely  loud. 

cxLin 

A  ruin  —  yet  what  ruin  !  From  its  mass 
Walls,  pcJaces,    half-cities,    have   been 

reared;  laSo 

Tet  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass, 
And  marvel  where  the  spoil  coula  have 

appear'd. 
Hath  it  indeed  been  plunder'd,  or  but 

clear'd  ? 
Alas  !  developed,  opens  the  decay, 
When  the  colossal  fabric's  form  is  near'd: 
It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day, 
Which  streams  too  much  on  all  years,  man, 

have  reft  away. 

CXLIV 

But  when  the  rising  moon  begins  to  climb 
Its  topmost  arch  and  gently  pauses  there; 
When  the  stars  twinlSe  thpongh  the  loop. 

Of  mne,  1x90 

And  the  low  night-breeze  waves  along 

the  air 
The  garland  forest,  which  the  gray  walls 

wear 
Like  laurels  on  the  bald   first  Csesar's 

head; 
When  the  light  shines  serene  but  doth 

not  glare, 
Then  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead: 
Heroes  have  trod  this  spot  —  't  is  on  their 

dust  ye  tread. 

CXLV 

'  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall 
stand; 
When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall; 
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Aj>d   wlwn   Home  falls  —  the   World/ 

fmni  one  oiralind 
Ulna  aptke  the  ^Igrinu  o'er  this  nugh^ 

wall  i]w 

In  Saxon  timea,  which  we  are  wont  to  eall 
Aneisnt;  and  these  three  mortal  thiuga 


On  their  f  onndatioiui,  sjid  niudter'd  all ; 
Bome  and  her  Bnin  past  Bedemption's 

""nrld,  the  same  wide  den  —  of  thieves, 
ot  what  je  wilL 


^ 


id  temple  of  all  Koda, 
From  Jove  to  Jeans  —  spued  and  Dlest 

by  time; 
TjwiHiig  tranqniUity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Aich,  (mipire,  each  thing  loond  thee,  and 

man  plods  ijio 

His  way    through    thorns    to    ashes  — 

gkmoD*  dome  I 
Shalt  thou  not  lut  1  Time's  scythe  and 

tyrants'  rods 
Shiver  upon  thee  —  sanctuary  and  home 
Of  ut  and  piety  —  Pantheon  1  —  pride  of 

£ome  t 

CXLVII 

Belie  of  nobler  days  and  noblest  arts  I 
Despoil'd,   yet   perfect,   with  thy  circle 

A  holineas  appealing  to  all  hearts  — 
To  art  a  model;  and  to  him  who  treads 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  ages.  Glory  sheds 
Het  light  through  thy  sole  aperture;  to 

Who  worship,  here  are  altars  for  their 

Aid  they  who  feel  for  genius  may  repose 
Their  eves  on  honout'd  forma  whose  busts 
around  them  close. 

CXLVIII 
There  is  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear 
^  light 
What  do   I   g! 


7w<,TZ. 


izeon?     Nothing:   Look 

slowly  shadow'd  on  my 

Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain : 
It  ii  not  so ;  I  see  them  full  and  plain  — 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  fair, 
I'Kthas  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 


The  bh>od  is  Deotar; — bat  what  doth  aha 

With  her  unmantled  neck,  aod  boa<»ii  white 
and  bare  ? 

cxux 

Full  swells  the  deep  pure  fountain  of 

yoong  life. 
Where  on  the  heart  and  yram  the  heart 

we  took 
Out  first  and  sweetest  mtrtore,  when  the 

Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look 
"  [  cry  of  lips  that  brook 

1  Buapense,  a  joy  per- 

Man  knows  not,  when    &am    ont  Ha 

cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  Uttle  bod  put  forth  its 

leaves —  ij,o 

What  may  the  fmit  be  yet  ?  —  I  know  not, 

Cain  was  Eve's. 


Bat  here  youth  offers  b>  old  age  the  food. 
The  milk  of   bis  own  gift:  —  it  is   her 

To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of 

blood 
Bom  with  her  birth.    No;  he  shall  not 


Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream 


The  starry  fable  of  the  milky  way 

Has  not  thy  story's  purity;  it  is 

A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray. 

And   sacred   Nature   triumphs    more  in 

this 
Reverse  of  her  decree  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  sparkle  distant  worlds.    Ob,  holi- 
est nurse  t 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall 

To  thy  sire's  heart,  repleniahin^^  its  source 
With  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the  uni- 
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CLII 

Turn  to  the  Mole  which  Hadrian  rear'd 

on  high,  1360 

Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles. 
Colossal  copyist  of  deformity, 
Whose  trayell'd  phantasy  rrom  the  far 

Nile's 
Enormous  model  doom'd  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth, 
His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome.  How 

smiles 
The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth. 
To  Tiew  the  huee  design  which  sprung  from 

such  a  birth ! 

CLIII 

But  lo,  the  dome,  the  vast  and  wondrous 

dome 
To  which  Diana's  marvel  was  a  cell,  1370 
Christ's  mighty  shrine  above  his  martyr's 

tomb ! 
I  have  beheld  the  Ephesian's  miracle  — 
Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness,  and 

dwell 
The  hyena  and  the  jackal  in  their  shade; 
I  have  beheld  Sophia's  bright  roofs  swell 
Their  glittering  mass  i'  the  sun,  and  have 

survey'd 
Its    sanctuary    the     while    the    usurping 

Moslem  pray'd; 

CLIV 

But  thou,  of  temples  old  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone,  with  nothing  like  to  thee  — 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He  1381 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be, 
Of  earthly  structures,  m  his  honour  piled 
Of  a  sublmier  aspect  ?   Majesty, 
Power,  Glory,  Strength,  and  Beauty,  all 
are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 

CLV 

Enter:  its  g^randeur  overwhelms  thee  not; 
And  why  ?  it  is  not  lessen'd;  but  thy 

mind. 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot. 
Has  grown  colossiS,  and  can  only  find  1390 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined, 
See  thy  God  face  to  face  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his 

brow. 


CLVI 

Thou  movest  —  but  increasing  with  the 

advance. 
Like  climbing  some  great  Alp,  which  still 

doth  rise. 
Deceived  by  its  gigantic  elegance; 
Vastness  which  grows,  but  grows  to  har- 
monise— 
All  musical  in  its  immensities;  1400 

Rich   marbles,   richer  painting,   shrines 

where  flame 
The  lamps  of  gold,  and  haughty  dome 

which  vies 
In  air  with    Earth's  chief    structures, 

though  their  frame 
Sits  on  the  firm-set  ground  —  and  this  the 

clouds  must  claim. 

CLVII 

Thou  seest  not  all;  but  piecemeal  thou 

must  break 
To    separate    contemplation    the  great 

whole; 
And  as  the  ocean  many  bays  will  make. 
That  ask  the  eye  —  so  here  condense  thy 

soul 
To  more  immediate  objects,  and  control 
Thy  thoughts  until  thy  mind  hath  got  by 

heart  1410 

Its  eloquent  proportions,  and  unroll 
In  mighty  graduations,  part  by  part, 
The  glory  which  at  once  upon  thee  did  not 

dart, 

CLVIII 

Not  by  its  fault — but  thine.  Our  outward 

sense 
Is  but  of  gradual  grasp:  and  as  it  is 
That  what  we  have  of  feeling  most  in- 
tense 
Outstrips  our  faint  expression;  even  so 

this 
Outshining  and  o'erwhelming  edifice 
Fools  our  fond  gaze,  and  greatest  of  the 

great 
Defies  at  first  our  Nature's  littleness,  1430 
Till,  growing  with  its  growth,  we   thus 
dilate 
Our  spirits  to  the  size  of  that  they  con^ 
template. 

CLIX 

Then  pause,  and  be  enlighten'd;  there  is 

more 
In  such  a  survey  than  the  sating  gaze 
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Of  wonder  pleased,  or  ftw«  whioh  would 

Hw  worship  of  the  place,  or  the  mere 

Of  krt  and  itt  great  masters,  who  could 

What  former  time,  nor  skill,  nor  thought 

The  fonntain  of  sublimity  displays 
Its  depth,  Bod  thence  may  diaw  Uie  mind 
of  man  i4}o 

Its  golden  sands,  and  leam  what  great  con- 


Or,  tnniiug  to  the  Vatioaii.  go  see 
Laocoon's  torture  dignifying  pain  — 
A  father's  lave  and  mortal's  agony 
With  an  immortal's  patience  blending. 

Vain 
Hw  struggle;  Tain,  against  the  ooiling 

And  gr^  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's 

Tbe  M  man's  clench ;  the  long 

Eireta  the  living  links,  the 

Enforces  pong  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  ou 

gasp.  ,44° 

CLXI 
Ot  liew  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 
The  God  of  life  and  poesy  and  lig'lit,  — 
TheSon  in  human  limbs  array 'd,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  figbt; 
Theflhatt  hath  just  been  shot  —  the  arrow 

Withan  immortarB  vengeani^e;  inhiseye 
And  Doatril  beautiful  disdain  and  might 
Aod  majesty  flash  their  full  lightnings  by. 
DeTeloping  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 


Bat  in  his  delicate  form  —  a  dream   of 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose 

Umg'd  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above 
And  madden'd  in  that  vision  —  are  ex- 
All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  blesa'd 
The  mind   with   in   iU  most  unearthly 


^fHiea  each  conceptioj 


1  heavenly 


god! 

CLXIli 

And  if  it  be    Prometheus  stole   from 

The  flre  whioh  we  endure,  it  was  repaid 
By  him  to  whom  the  eneny  was  given 
Which  this  poetic  marble  bath  array'd 
With  an  eternal  ^lory  —  which,  if  made 
By  human  hands,  IB  not  of  human  thought; 
AJni  Time  himself  hath  halloVd  it,  nor 

laid 
One  ringlet  in  the  dust;  nor  hath  it  caught 
A  tioge  of  years,  but  breathes  the  Same 

with  which  't  was  wrought. 


Methiuks  he  cometb  late  and  tarries  loi 
He  is  no  more  —  these  breathings 


hu 


His  wanderings  done,  his   visions  ebbing 

And  he  himself  as  nothing; — -  if  he 
Aught   but   a   phantasy,   and 

class'd 
With  forms  which  live  and  suffer 

that  pass  — 
Hi  shadow  fades  away  into  Destruction' 


let 


CLXV 
Which  gathers  shadow,  substance,   life, 

ancfaU 
That  we  inherit  in  its  mortal  shroud. 
And  spreads  the  dim  and  universal  pall 
Through  which  all  things  grow  phantoms; 

and  the  cloud  14911 

Between  ua  sinks  and  all  which  ever 

glow'^A 
Till  filory^self  is  twilight,  and  displays 
A  melancholy  halo  scarce  allow'd 
To   hover  on  tbe  verge  of  darkness;  — 

rays 


And  send  us  prying  into  the  abyss. 

To  gather  what  we  shall  be  wben  tbe 


So 
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Shall  be  resolyed  to  something  less  than 

this 
Its  wretched  essence;  and  to  dream  of 

fame, 
And  wipe  the  dnst  from  off  the  idle 

name  1490 

We  never  more  shaU  hear, — but  never 

more, 
Oh,  happier  thought  I  can  we  be  made 

the  same: 
It  18  enough  in  sooth  that  once  we  bore 
These  fturdds  of  the   heart — the    heart 

whose  sweat  was  gore. 

CLXvn 

Hark !  forth  from  the  abyss  a  voice  pro- 
ceeds, 

A  long  low  distant  mnrmnp  of  dread 
sound. 

Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 

With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound; 

Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the 
rending  ground; 

The  pdf  i8  thick  with  phantoms,  hot  the 
'  cniei  1500 

Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  h^id 
discrowned; 

And   pale,   but    lovely,  with    maternal 
grief 
She  clasps  a  babe  to  whom  her  breast  yields 
no  relief. 

CLXVin 

Scion  of  chiefs  and  monarchs,  where  art 

thou? 
Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou 

dead? 
Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay 

low 
Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  head  ? 
In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still 

bled, 
The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  boy, 
Death  hush'd  that  pang  for  ever;  with 

thee  fled  1510 

The  present  happiness  and  promised  jo^ 

Which  fill'd  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it 

seem'd  to  cloy. 

CLXIX 

Peasants  bring  forth  in  safety.  —  Can  it 

be, 
Oh  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored  ! 
Those  who  weep  not  for  kmgs  shall  weep 

for  thee. 


And  Freedom's  heart,  grown  heavy,  cease 

to  hoard 
Her  many  griefs  for  One;  for  she  had 

pourd 
Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o'er  thy  head 
Beheld  her  Iris.  —  Thou,  too,  lonely  lord. 
And  desolate  consort— vainly  wert  thou 

wed !  1530 

The  husband  of  a  year !  the  father  of  tiie 

dead! 

CLXX 

Of  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  garment 
made; 

Thy  bridal's  fruit  is  ashes;  in  the  dust 

The  f air-hair'd  Daughter  of  the  Isles  is 
laid. 

The  love  of  millions !    How  we  did  in- 
trust 

Futurity  to  her  I  and,  though  it  must 

Darken  above    our    bones,  yet    fondly 
deem'd 

Our  children  should  obey  her  child,  and 
bless'd 

Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  pro- 
mise seem'd 
Like  stars  to  shepherds'  eyes:  —  't  was  but 
a  meteor  beam'd.  1510 

CLXXI 

Woe  unto  us,  not  her^  for  she   sleeps 

well: 
The  fickle  reek  of  popular  breath,  the 

tongue 
Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oracle. 
Which  from  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath 


rung 
kneU 


Its  knell  in  princely  ears  till  the  o'e^ 

stung 
Nations  have    arm'd    in    madness,  the 

strange  fate 
Which  tumbles  mightiest  sovereigns,  and 

hath  flung 
Against  their  blind  omnipotence  a  weight 
Within  the  opposing  scale  which  crushes 

soon  or  late,  — 

CLXXII 

These  might  have  been  her  destiny;  but 
no,  1540 

Our  hearts  deny  it:  and  so  young,  so 
fair, 

Good  without  effort,  great  without  a  foe; 

But  now  a  bride  and  mother  —  and  now 
there  I 


CANTO  THE  FOURTH 


tMCl 

Fnaa.  tbj  Sm*!  to  biiliiimblMt  nbieafi 

bnMt 
Is  Ibik^  tlio  dMitiio  ehui  of  tlut  dflnMU*, 
WboM  iboek  vm  m  mi  «irthqinke'i,*iid 

Tba  budwlaeh  lored  thee  m  that  none 
eoold  loTC  tbM  bert. 

cucxm 
Lg^  Kemi  1  nRTeQ'd  in  the  woodj  hOli 
8t  fat,  thkt  the  iqmotiiig  wind  whieli 

Inn  >1SD 

Thft  cnk  fmpi  J""  frntndBtioiif  »""  w}iioh 

■pOla 


A  deep  ecdd  Mttled  a^eet  nou^it  can 
■hake, 
in  anl'd  into  itself  and  roimd,  as  sleeps 


CIJCXIV 

And  near  Albono's  scarce  divided  waves 
SUne  from  a  dster  vsUe*;  and  afar 
Tb«  Hber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean 
lave*  is6d 

Tha  ImUkb  coast  where  sprang  the  Epic 

'Anas  and  the  Man,'  whose    re^scend' 

Bom  o'er  an  empire:   but  beneath  thy 

Tillj  reposed  from  Borne;  and  where 

Of  girdling    monntaini    intercepts    the 
srfit 
m  Sabmc    taim   was   till'd,    the    weary 
bald's  delight 

CLXXV 

fint  I  forget.  —  M j  Pilgrim's  sbrine  is 

And  be  and  I  most  rart  —  so  let  it  be: 
Hit  taok  and  mine  alike  are  nearly  done ; 
7rt  once  more  let  us  took  upon  the  sea; 
The  midland  ocean  breaks  on  hun  and 
mc,  1571 

And  trom  the  Albao  Monnt  we  now  be- 


Om  biend  of  yonlli,  that  oasan,  whieh 

Beheld  it  Ust  br  Calpe's  loek  nnfdld 
ThoM  wBTea,  we  A>UoiPd  on  till  flw  daik 
Enzine  loU'd 

CLXZVI 

Upoo   the    bine    Symplifades.     Long 

yean — 
Long,  thons4i    not   very   many  -^  iinM 

Theii  work  on  both;  soma  •ttfleting  and 


ct  began: 
koe  tath 


We  have  had  our  rewazd,  and  it  ia  bare, — 
niat  we  can  yet  feel  gladdan'd  by  the 


CLXXVII 

Oh  that  the  Desert  were  my  dwelling- 

With  one  fair  Spirit  for  my  minister, 
Tha.t  I  might  all  foivet  the  humsj]  race. 
And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her ! 
Ye  Elements,  in  whose  ennobling  stir 
I  fee]  myself  exalt«d,  can  ye  not  1590 

Accord  me  such  a  bein^  ?   Do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot, 
Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely 
be  our  lot  ? 


CLXXVIII 
There  is  a  pleaaure  in  the  pathless  woods. 
There  is  a  raptore  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar: 
I  love  uot  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more. 
From   these  our  interviews,   in  which  I 
steal  ISM 

From  all  I  may  be  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  witt  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  can  not  all 

CLXXIX 
Roll  en,  thon  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean, 


Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  o 
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Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin,  his  con- 
trol 
Stops  with  the  shore;  upon  the  watery 

plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth 

remain 

A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 

When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  Dubbling 

groan,  ^  1610 

Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncofiEin'd,  and 

imknown. 

CLXXX 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths,  thy 
fields 

Are  not  a  spoil  for  him,  —  thou  dost  arise 

And  shake  him  from  thee;  the  vile 
strength  he  wields 

For  earth^  destruction  thou  dost  all  de- 
spise, 

Spummg  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 

And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful 
spray 

And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply 
lies 

His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 

And  daishest  him  again  to  earth:  —  there  let 

>  him  lay.  i6ao 

CLXXXI 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the 

walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, 
The   oak   leviathans,   whose   huge   ribs 

make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee  and  arbiter  of  war,  — 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy 

flake. 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which 
mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride  or  spoils  of  Tra- 
falgar. 

CLXXXII 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all 

save  thee  —  1630 

Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what 

are  they  ? 
Thy  waters  wash'd  them  power  while  they 

were  free. 
And  many  a  tyrant  since;  their  shores 

obey 


The   stranger,  slave,  or   savage;   their 

decay 
Has  driea  up  realms  to  deserts:  —  not  so 

thou. 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves* 

play; 

Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure 
brow; 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest 
now. 

CLXXXIII 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where    the  Al- 
mighty's form 
'  Glasses  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  time. 

Calm  or  convulsed  —  in  breeze,  or  gale, 
or  storm,  1641 

Icinff  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 

Dark-heaving;  —  boundless,  endless,  and 
sublime  — 

The  image  of  Eternity  —  the  throne 

Of   the  Invisible;  even  from  out    thy 
slime 

The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made;  each 
zone 
Obeys  thee;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fath- 
omless, alone. 

CLXXXIV 

And  I  have  loved  thee.  Ocean !  and  my 

joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to 

be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward.    From 

a  boy  i6so 

I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers  —  they  tc 

me 
Were  a  delight;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror  —  't  was  a  pleasing 

fear. 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee. 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane  —  as  I 

do  here. 

CLXXXV 

My  task  is  done  —  my  song  hath  ceased  — 

my  theme 
Has  died  into  an  echo;  it  is  fit 
The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted 

dream. 
The  torch  shall  be  eztinguish'd  which  hath 

lit  1660 

My  midnight  lamp  —  and  what  is  writ, 

is  writ, — 
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I^  palpaUy  bef on  ma  —  and  tlM  glow 
WkHk  in  mj  nirit  dwelt  it  fintterii^, 
Uiat,  aa&low. 

CLXXXVI 

FanwoDI  Awoid  tliatnra>tbe,andlutUi 
k.  aaaad  -^liali  makaa  m  liagflr;  —  j«t 


Ye,  who  h»T*  tneod  tb«  Pilgrim  to  tks 

Wliioh  !•  hit  but,  if  in  Tonr  memoriM 

dwell 
A  thon^t  wliioh  ooM  was  hia,  if  an  ye 

•wdl  i6ia 

A  lingle  Teoolleotion,  not  in  Tain 
He  won  hia  aaidal-ahaoa  and  aoallop- 

sheU; 
Fenwelll  with  Ann  alone  may  leat  the  pain. 
If  incli  there  were —>  with  jnM,  tLa  monl  of 

hia  atiain  I 


SHORTER  POEMS 

I&teawnwdadTlaable  to  flieprt—tit  editor  taebange  the  radsr  Id  whiek  Byron'a  work*  hare 
(fena  been  anted,  a«d  to  kwine  tMetber  in  <»e  nnetel  notion  all  the  Shorter  PoeeH.  TUe 
m^M^itt  la  haKered.  winfiMalSete  eoeetdetJly  theaaeof  dtawtometoreiwiee.  Mar 
hWtad  oBMe  aonndttad  ageinet  the  ehipnide«ii>l  oideriiy  of  Ae  werha,  dMbable.  m  t^t 

'"a  tbe  eotuMMttan  01  tae  10 
,  iivearible.    Hen  we  ha 

ik,  of  Bywo'e  He.    The  . 

n  ^patent  bj  the  eowp  ifca/  thee  afforded.] 

HOURS   OF  IDLENESS 

A  SERIES   OF   POEMS,  ORIGINAL   AND    TRANSLATED 

[Tbn  litla  fioeri  of  Idltntu  ia  really  applied  ti 
^DB.  Hia  fint  book,  Fitgitivt  Pircti,  waa  print 
■  1900.  Tkia  editioo,  vhioh  coDtained  tbirty-eigl 
Mpj,  in  the  peeeeaaion  of  Mr.  H.  BaitoD  Fonuar 
>i|  brtj-wgfat  poema  and  endtled  Foe, 
A*  lait  jeai.    Again  in  the  somn  ;ei 

MBw  BOW  attaohed.     This  Tolome  incloded  uiueteen  from  the  FugitiiM 

ftemt  *B  Fon'oKt  Omuunu,  and  tvelTS  now  flnt  printed,  —  thirtj-nine  in  all.  A  fonrth  edition 
*>B  ianed,  in  1806,  bTthe  sama  haose,  ander  the  title  Potiiu  Originai  and  Thiiaiated.  aontaining 
tUrtr-M^t  paaoeBi  The  name,  Smri  of  IdUnets,  fint  made  hmoni  b;  the  reriew  in  the  Edin- 
twjil,  htt  in  all  later  editiona  been  attaohed  to  the  general  collection  of  Byron'a  earlier  poems.] 


>n  suppressed,  and  only  a  single 
Dnuan,  la  snawn  co  axis^     A  second  edition,  contain- 
n  Vunotu  Occanoru,  vaa  printed  by  the  same  firm  in 
I  this  firm  pablished  Byron'a  Ilouri  of  Mtntit,  with  hia 
■    '    '      ■     -  '  "       "     *■      Pic«,  eight  from  "■- 


W^lfl. 


.^'^•i!. 


-  Haucs,  lib,  ii 


Ode  I 


THE   RIGHT  HONOURABLE  FREDERICK,  EARL  OF  CARLISLE 


IE  SECOND   EDITION   OP  THESE   POEMS    IS    INSCRIBED 
BY   MIS  OHLICED   WARD   AND  AFFECTIONATE   KINSMAN 

THE  AUTHOR 


PREFACE 

la  nbmittuw  to  the  pablio  eye  the  f ollow- 
ac  eallHtioB,  I  ban  not  only  to  Dambat  tba 
oeoltuB  that  wiiteia  of  tofm  geaerally  en- 


oonDtoi,  bnt  may  inetu  the  ebarge  of  nreanmp- 
tion  for  obtmdiiig  myself  on  the  vorld,  when, 
withoDt  doubt,  I  might  be,  at  my  age,  more 
oaafnlly  employed. 

Thpse  pioductiona  are  the  fndia  of  the  lighter 
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lioiin  of  a  jonng  man  who  has  lately  oom- 
pleted  hit  nineteenth  year.  Aa  they  bear  the 
mtemal  eTidence  of  a  boyiih  mind,  this  is,  per- 
hMM,  unneoessaiT  information.  Some  few  were 
written  daring  the  disadvantaffes  of  illness  and 
depression  of  spirits : '  nnder  the  former  influ- 
enoe,  Childiah  ReeoUectiona,  in  particular,  were 
composed.  This  consideration,  thongh  it  can- 
not excite  the  voice  of  praise,  may  at  least  arrest 
the  arm  of  censure.  A  considerable  portion 
of  these  poems  has  been  priyately  printed, 
at  tiie  request  and  for  the  nerusal  of  my 
ftiends.  I  am  sensible  that  tne  partial  and 
freouently  injudicious  admiration  of  a  social 
circle  is  not  the  criterion  by  which  poetical 
genius  is  to  be  estimated,  yet,  *  to  do  greatly ' 
we  must  *  dare  greatly ;  *  and  I  have  hazarded 
my  reputation  and  feelinn  in  publishing  this 
Tolume.  *  I  hare  passed  the  Kubicon,'  and 
must  stand  or  fall  by  the  *  cast  of  the  die.*  In 
the  latter  event,  I  shall  submit  without  a  mur- 
mur ;  f or«  though  not  without  solicitude  for  the 
fate  of  these  effusions,  my  expectations  are  by 
■o  means  sanguine.  It  is  prooable  that  I  may 
have  dared  much  and  done  little ;  for,  in  the 
words  of  Gowper,  *  it  is  one  thing  to  write  what 
nnav  please  our  friends,  who,  because  they  are 
sack,  are  apt  to  be  a  litUe  biassed  in  our  favour, 
and  another  to  write  what  may  please  every- 
body ;  because  they  who  have  no  connection, 
cr  even  knowledge  of  the  author,  will  be  sure 
to  find  fault  if  they  can.'  To  the  truth  of  this, 
however,  I  do  not  wholly  subecribe;  on  the 
eontrarv,  I  feel  convinced  that  these  trifles 
will  not  be  treated  with  injustioe.  Their  merit, 
if  they  possess  any,  will  be  liberally  allowed ; 


their  numerous  faults,  on  the  other  hand,  can- 
not expect  that  favour  which  has  been  denied  to 
others  of  maturer  years,  decided  character,  and 
far  greater  ability. 

I  have  not  aimed  at  exclusive  originality,  still 
less  have  I  studied  any  particular  model  for 


imitation:  some  translations  are  given,  of 
which  many  are  paraphrastic.  In  the  original 
pieces  there  may  appear  a  casual  coincidence 
with  authors  whose  works  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  read ;  but  I  have  not  been  guilty 
of  intentional  plagiarism.  To  produce  any- 
thing entirely  new,  in  an  age  so  ferdle  in 
rhyme,  would  be  an  Herculean  task,  as  every 
subject  has  already  been  treated  to  its  utmost 
extent.  Poetry,  however,  is  not  my  primary 
vocation ;  to  divert  the  dull  moments  of  indis- 
position,  or  the  monotony  of  a  vacant  hour, 
urged  me  *'  to  this  sin : '  little  can  be  expected 
from  so  unpromising  a  muse.  My  wreath, 
scanty  as  it  must  be,  is  all  I  shall  derive  from 
these  productions ;  and  I  shall  never  attempt 
to  replace  its  fading  leaves,  or  pluck  a  single 
additional  sprig  from  groves  where  I  am,  at 
best,  an  intruder.  Though  accustomed,  in  my 
younger  davs,  to  rove  a  careless  mountaineer 
on  the  Iffighlands  of  Scotland,  I  have  not,  of 
late  years,  had  the  benefit  of  such  pure  air,  or 
so  elevated  a  residence,  as  might  enable  me  to 
enter  the  lists  with  genuine  bards,  who  have 
enjoyed  both  these  advantages.  But  they  de- 
rive considerable  fame,  and  a  few  not  less  profit, 
from  their  productions ;  while  I  shall  expiate 
my  rashness  as  an  interioper,  certainly  without 
the  latter,  and  in  all  probability  with  a  vary 
slight  share  of  the  former. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG 

LADY 

COUSIN  TO  THE  AUTHOR,  AND  VERY 
DEAR  TO  HIM 

r*  My  first  dash  into  poetry  was  as  early  as 
1^\  It  was  the  ^bullititm  of  a  passion  for 
my  fint  cousin,  Margaret  Parker.*  —  Diarg^ 
1^1.  In  a  ni>te,  however,  he  says  he  was  four- 
teen iR-hi^n  th^  poem  was  compooed.] 

IlrsH  V  art«  the  winds,  and  still  the  evening 
gUnmi, 
Not  eVii  a  xephyr  wanders  through  the 
grove, 
VThilst  I  return,  to  view  my  Margaret^s 
tomK 
Ami  scatter  flowers  on  the  dust  I  love. 

Within  this  nairow  cell  reclines  her  clav. 
That  olay«  where  ooce  such  animatioii 
beamed; 


The   King  of  Terrors  seized  her   as  his 

Not  worth,  nor  beauty,  have  her  life 
redeemed. 

Oh !  could  that  King  of  Terrors  jh^  feel, 
Or  Heaven  reverse  the  dread  decrees  of 
fate! 
Not  here  the  mourner  would  his  g^rief  re- 
veal. 
Not  here  the  muse  her  virtues  would 
relate. 

But  wherefore  weep  ?   Her  matchless  spirit 


Beyond  where  splendid  shines  the  orb  of 

day: 
Ami   weeping   angels   lead  her   to  those 

bowers 
Where  endless  pleasuns  virtiie's  deeds 


A  nUGUENT 


I H  Ba'er  nhnuoBon  to  mj  God  nfiue. 


Tot  fiijrii  the  nmnorj  (rf  thkt  bcMrtecnia 

SlQl  the7  caD  fortli  my  wum  affeetiaa'B 
tear. 
Still  in  n^  beut 


in  FoUf  nnile,  to  vinr  the  ni 


And  tfaoi^l)  nneqnaJ  i«  thy  fate. 

Since  title  deck'd  mv  higher  hirth  t 
Tet  envy  not  this  eaaay  state; 


Hiine  is  the  p 


e  of  modest  worth. 


(ha  sodIs  at  least  congenial  meet, 
Nor  can  thy  lot  my  rank  disgrace; 

Onr  intereonise  is  not  less  sweet. 
Since  worth  of  rank  auppliea  the  place. 
Saetmber,  1802. 


TO   D 

[T«  GcMge  John,  fifth  Barl  Delawarr.] 
br  thee,  I  fondly  hoped  to  clasp 

A  friend,  whom  death  alone  cuuld  sever; 
1^  cnry,  with  malignant  grasp, 
Detach'd  thee  from  my  Dteast  for  ever. 

Tne,  she  haa  forced  thee  from  my  hreaat, 
lA  in  my  heart  thon  keep'st  thy  seat; 

There,  there  thine  imaee  stul  must  rest, 
Until  that  heart  shall  cease  to  beat. 

And,  when  the  grave  restores  her  dead, 
When  life  again  to  diut  is  given, 

Ob  thy  dear  breast  1 11  lay  my  head  — 
Withoat  thee,  where  wonid  be  my  heaven  ? 
niratfy,  1803. 


EPITAPH   ON   A   FRIEND 

Oh,  Friend,  for  ever  loved,  tor  aver  dear  I 
What  tmitkH  tears  have  bathed  thy  htm- 

onr'd  Uer  1 
What  siglii  r»«aho*d  to  thy  partiiw  breatib. 
Whilst  thon  wait  ttnundma  in  t£a  oatun 
of  death  I         ^'"^  *^^ 

Cenld  tean  retard  the  tyiaot  in  Ids  ooime; 
Could  n^M  avert  his  dart's  lelentleM  firnw; 
Conld  yonth  and  virtne  claim  a  short  delay. 
Or  beaaW  oharm  the  speotre  &om  his  prey ; 
Hunt  stiU  hadst  lived  to  bless  my  aohing 

sight, 
niy  oomrade'a  hmonr  and  Uiy  friend's  de- 
light. 
If  yet  thy  gentle  spirit  hover  ui^ 
Hie  spot  where  now  thy  mouldering  ashes  lie, 
Here  wilt  thon  read,  reoorded  on  my  heart, 
A  grief  too  deep  to  tenst  the  senlptor's  art. 
No  marble  marsa  thy  conch  of  lowly  sleeps 
But  living  statues  there  are  seen  to  weep; 
Affliction  s  semblance  bends  not  o'er  thy 

AfBiction's  self  deplores  thy  youthful  doom. 
What  though  thy  sire  lament  his  failing 

A  father's  soJ 
Though  none, 

Yet  other  uSspring  soothe  his  angoiBb  here: 
But,  who  with  me  shall  hold  thy  former 

Thine  miage,  what  new  friendship  can  ef- 
face? 
Ah,  none  1  —  a  father's  tears  wiU  cease  to 

Time  will  assuage  an  infant  brother's  woe; 
To  all,  save  one,  is  consolation  known, 
While  solitary  friendship  sighs  alone. 


1S03. 


A   FRAGMENT 


Wms,  to  their  ury  hall,  my  fathers*  voice 
Shall  i»Il  my  spirit,  joyfnl  in  their  choice; 
When,  pois^  apon  the  gale,  my  form  shall 

Or,  dark  in  mist,  desoend  the  monntain's 

Bide; 
Oh  I  may  my  shade  heboid  no  scnlptnred 
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mark  the  spot  where  earth  to  earth 

returns ! 
lengthen'd  scroll,  no  praise-enoninber'd 
stone; 
y  epitaph  shaU  be  my  name  alone; 
thai  with  honour  fail  to  crown  my  clay, 
h  may  no  other  fame  my  deeds  repay  I 
''hatf  only  thatf  shall  single  out  the  spot; 
iy  that  remembered,  or  with  that  forgot. 
1803. 


ON   LEAVING  NEWSTEAD 
ABBEY 

'Why  dost  thoa  build  the  hall,  son  of  the 
winged  days  ?  Thou  lookest  from  thy  tower 
to-day :  yet  a  few  yean,  and  the  blast  of  the 
desert  oomes,  it  howls  in  thy  empty  court.'  — 
OssiAir. 

Through  thy  battlements,  Newstead,  the 
hollow  winds  whistle; 
Thou,  the  hall  of  my  fathers,  art  gone  to 
decay; 
In  thy  once  smiling  garden,  the  hemlock 
and  thistle 
Haye  choked  up  the  rose  which  late 
bloom'd  in  tne  way. 

Of  the  mail-coyer'd  Barons,  who  proudly 
to  battle 
Led  their  yassals  from  Europe  to  Pales- 
tine's plain. 
The   escutcheon   and   shield,   which  with 
every  blast  rattle, 
Are  the  only  sad  vestiges  now  that  re- 
main. 

No  more  doth  old  Robert,  with  harp-string- 
ing numbers. 
Raise  a  flame  in  the  breast  for  the  war- 
lanrell'd  wreath;  lo 

Near  Askalon's  towers,  John  of  Horistan 
slumbers, 
Unnerved  is  the  hand  of  his  minstrel  by 
death. 

Paul  and  Hubert,  too,  sleep  in  the  valley 
of  Cressy; 
For  the  safety  of  Edward  and  England 
they  fell: 
My  fathers  !  the  tears  of  your  country  re- 
dress ye; 

-lit.  how  you  died,  still  her 


On  Marston,  with  Rupert,  'gainst  traivu^. 
contending. 
Four  brothers  enrich'd  with  their  blood 
the  bleak  field; 
For  the  rights  of  a  monarch  their  country 
defending. 
Till  death  their  attachment  to  royalty 
seal'd.  3o 

Shades  of  heroes,  farewell !  your  descend- 
ant, departing 
From  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  bids  you 
adieu ! 
Abroad,  or  at  home,  your  remembrance 
imparting 
New  courage,  he  11  think  upon  glory  and 
you. 

Though  a  tear  dim  his  eye  at  this  sad  sepa- 
ration, 
^Tis  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his 
regret; 
Far  distant  he  goes,  with  the  same  emula- 
tion. 
The  fame  of  his  Others  he  ne'er  can  for^ 
get 

That  fiune,  and  that  memory,  still  will  he 
cherish; 
He  vows  that  he  ne'er  will  disg^race  you: 
renown:  ? 

Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  1 
perish; 
When  decay'd,  may  he  mingle  his  df 
with  your  own ! 
1803. 

LINES 

WRITTEN  IN  'LETTERS  TO  AN  ITA' 
NUN  AND  AN  ENGLISH  GENTLEMA7 
J.  J.  ROUSSEAU :  FOUNDED  ON  FAC 

'  AwAT,  away,  your  flattering  arts 
May  now  betray  some  simpler  heartf 
And  you  will  smile  at  their  believinf 
And  they  shall  weep  at  your  deceiv 

ANSWER  TO  THE  FOREGOING,  ADD 

TO  MISS  

Dear,  simple  girl,  those  flatterin/ 
From  whicn  thou  'dst  guard  fra 

hearts. 
Exist  but  in  imagination, 


TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS 


Cold  dews  my  pallid  face  o'eraprekd, 
With  deadly  languor  droops  my  head, 
Uj  ears  with  tingling  echoes  ring, 
And  life  itaelt  is  on  the  wing ; 
My  eyes  refuse  the  cheering  light, 
Their  orbs  are  veil'd  in  etariess  night: 
Such  pongs  my  nature  ainka  beneath, 
And  feels  a  tempoiary  death. 


M«ia  phantoDU  of  thine  own  creation; 
For  he  wbo  views  that  witching  grace. 
That  perfect  font),  Aat  lorely  face. 
With  eyes  admiring,  oh,  believe  ine. 
He  never  wishes  to  deceive  thee  1 
Once  in  thy  polish'd  mirror  glance. 
Thou  It  there  descry  that  elegance, 
Which  from  our  sex  demands  such  praises. 
But  envy  in  the  other  raises : 
lltm  he  who  tells  thee  of  thy  beauty. 
Believe  me,  only  does  his  duty: 
Ah  1  fly  not  from  the  oatMiid  youth; 
It  ia  not  flatteiy,  —  't  is  tenth, 


As  1  gentle,  fleeting,  wav'riiig  sprite, 
Friend  and  associate  of  this  cUy  t 

To  what  imkoown  region  borne, 
Wilt  thou  DOW  wing  thy  distant  flight  ? 
No  more  with  wont«d  humour  gay. 

But  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forlorn. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS 


[CMuUdi's  traulatiiiii  of  the  funona  ode  of 
S^pho.] 

Equal  to  Jove  that  youth  must  be  — 
Greater  than  Jove  he  seems  to  me  — 
Who,  free  from  Jealousy's  alarms, 
Securely  views  thy  matchless  charms. 
That  cheek,  which  ever  dimpling  glows, 
That  mouth,  from  whence  such  music  flows. 
To  him,  alike,  are  always  known. 
Reserved  for  him,  and  him  alone. 
Ah,  Lesbia  I  though  't  is  death  to  me, 
I  canaot  choose  but  look  on  thee ; 
But  at  the  sight  my  senses  tly; 
1  Deeds  must  gaxe,  but,  gazing,  die; 
Whilst  tremblii^  with  a  thousand  fears, 
Pmb'd  to  the  ^roat  my  tongue  adheres, 
My  pulse   beats  quick,  my  breath   heaves 

short. 
My  limbs  deny  their  slight  support. 


He  who  sublime  in  epic  numbers  roll'd, 
And  he  who  struck  the  softer  lyre  of  love, 

By  Death's  uneijDal  hand  alike  coutroll'd. 
Pit  comrades  m  Elysian  regions  move. 


IMITATION   OF  TIBULLUS 

BulpicU  Hi  Cshnthuu.  —  Lib.  4. 
Crukl  Ccrinthus  \  dues  the  fell  disease 
Which  racks  my  breast  your  fickle  bosom 

please  ? 
Alas  \  I  wisli'd  but  to  o'ercome  the  pain, 
That  I  might  live  for  love  and  yon  again: 
But  now  I  scarcely  shall  bewail  my  fate; 
By  death  alone  I  can  avoid  your  hate. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS 

LUHBl«>  VonereB,  GupidJne^que,  stc. 

Ye  Cupids,  droop  each  little  head, 
Nor  let  your  wings  with  joy  he  spread. 
My  Lesbia'e  favourite  bird  is  dead, 

Whom  dearer  than  her  eyes  she  loved; 
For  he  was  gentle,  and  so  true. 
Obedient  to  her  call  be  Hew, 
No  fear,  no  wild  alarm  he  knew, 

But  lightly  o'er  her  bosom  moved. 

And  softly  fluttering  here  and  there. 
He  never'songht  to  cleave  tlie  air. 
But  chirup'd  oft,  anil,  free  from  care. 

Tuned  to  her  ear  his  grateful  strain. 
Now  having  pass'd  the  gloomy  bourne 
From  whence  he  never  can  return, 
His  death  and  Lesbia's  grief  I  mourn, 

Who  sighs,  alas  !  but  sighs  in  vnin. 
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Oh  !  cunt  be  thou,  deyouring  grave ! 
Whose  jaws  eternal  yietims  crave, 
From  whom  no  earthly  power  can  save, 

For  thou  hast  ta'en  the  bird  away: 
From  thee  my  Lesbia's  eyes  overflow, 
Her  swollen  cheeks  with  weeping  glow; 
Thou  art  the  cause  of  all  her  woe, 

Receptacle  of  life's  decay. 


IMITATED   FROM   CATULLUS 

TO   ELLEN 

[An  imitation  of  *  Mellitos  oculos  taos,  Jn- 

venti.'] 

Oh  !  might  I  kiss  those  eyes  of  fire, 
A  million  scarce  would  quench  desire: 
Still  would  I  steep  my  lips  in  bliss, 
And  dwell  an  age  on  every  kiss; 
Nor  then  my  soul  should  sated  be, 
Still  would  I  kiss  and  cling  to  thee: 
Nought  should  my  kiss  from  thine  dissever; 
Still  would  we  kiss,  and  kiss  for  ever. 
E'en  though  the  numbers  did  exceed 
The  yellow  harvest's  countless  seed. 
To  part  would  be  a  vain  endeavour: 
Coidd  I  desist  ?  —  ah  !  never  —  never  ! 
November  16,  1806. 


TRANSLATION    FROM    HORACE 

Juatum  et  tenaoem  propositi  virum,  etc. 

The  man  of  firm  and  noble  soul 
No  factious  clamours  can  control; 
No  threat'ning  tyrant's  darkling  brow 

Can  swerve  him  from  bis  just  intent: 
Gales  the  warring  waves  which  plough. 

By  Auster  on  tiie  billows  spent, 
To  curb  the  Adriatic  main, 
Would  awe  his  fix'd  determined  mind  in  vain. 

Ay,  and  the  red  right  arm  of  Jove, 
Hurtling  his  lightnings  from  above. 
With  all  his  terrors  there  unfurl'd, 

He  would,  unmoved,  unawed  behold. 
The  flames  of  an  expiring  world. 

Again  in  crashing  chaos  roll'd. 
In  vast  promiscuous  ruin  hurl'd. 
Might  light  his  glorious  funeral  pile: 
StiU  daimtless  'midst  the  wreck  of  earth 
he  'd  smile. 


FROM  ANACREON 

^iktt  kiytw  Ayp«i8«c,  K.  r.  A. 

I  WISH  to  tune  my  quivering  lyre 
To  deeds  of  fame  and  notes  of  fire; 
To  echo,  from  its  risinfi^  swell. 
How  heroes  fought  and  nations  fell. 
When  Atreus'  sons  advanced  to  war, 
Or  Tyrian  Cadmus  roved  afar; 
But  still,  to  martial  strains  unknown. 
My  Ivre  recurs  to  love  alone. 
Fired  with  the  hope  of  future  fame, 
I  seek  some  nobler  hero's  name; 
The  dying  chords  are  strung  anew. 
To  war,  to  war,  my  harp  is  due. 
With  glowing  strings,  the  epic  strain 
To  Jove's  great  son  I  raise  again; 
Alcides  and  his  glorious  deeds. 
Beneath  whose  arm  the  Hydra  bleeds. 
All,  all  in  vain;  my  wayward  lyre 
Wakes  silver  notes  of  soft  desire. 
Adieu,  ye  chiefs  renown'd  in  arms  I 
Adieu  the  clang  of  war's  alarms  I 
To  other  deeds  my  soul  is  stnmg. 
And  sweeter  notes  shall  now  be  sung; 
My  harp  shall  all  its  powers  reveal. 
To  tell  the  tale  my  heart  must  feel; 
Love,  Love  alone,  my  lyre  shall  claim. 
In  songs  of  bliss  and  sighs  of  flame. 


FROM    ANACREON 

Mc<rorvffrtotc  woff  Mpcuc,  k.  r.  A. 

'TWAS  now  the  hour  when  Night  had 

driven 
Her  car  half  round  yon  sable  heaven; 
Bootes,  only,  seem'd  to  roll 
His  arctic  charge  around  the  pole; 
While  mortals,  lost  in  gentle  sleep, 
Forget  to  smile,  or  ceased  to  weep. 
At  this  lone  hour  the  Paphian  boy, 
Descending  from  the  realms  of  joy. 
Quick  to  my  gate  directs  his  course. 
And  knocks  with  all  his  little  force. 
My  visions  fled,  alarm'd  I  rose,  — 
*What  stranger  breaks  my  blest  repose?' 
'  Alas  ! '  rep&es  the  wily  child, 
In  faltering  accents  sweetly  mild, 
*  A  hapless  infant  here  I  roam. 
Far  from  my  dear  maternal  home. 
Oh,  shield  me  from  the  wintry  blast ! 
The  nightly  storm  is  pouring  fast. 


lO 


No  prowling  robber  lingen  here. 

A  wandering  baby  who  can  fear  7  '  lo 

I  beatd  faia  seenung  artless  tale, 

I  beaid  his  sighs  opon  the  gale : 

My  bie«st  was  nerer  pitv'a  foe, 

But  felt  for  all  the  bd>j'B  woe. 

I  drew  the  bar,  and  by  the  light 

Toang  Lore,  the  infaut,  met  my  sight; 

Hb  bow  across  his  shoolders  flung. 

And  thence  his  fatal  quiver  hung 

(Ah  1  little  did  I  think  the  dart 

Would  rankle  soon  within  my  heart).        jo 

With  care  I  tend  mj  weary  gueat, 

His  little  fingers  chill  my  breast; 

His  glosi^  cnrls,  his  azure  wing, 

Which  droop  wiUi  nightly  showers,  I  wring; 

His  Bhivering  limbs  the  embers  warm; 

And  DOW  reTiving  from  the  storm, 

Scarce  had  he  felt  his  wonted  glow. 

Than  swift  he  seized  his  slender  bow:  — 

*  I  fain  would  know,  my  gentle  host,' 

He  cried,  '  if  this  its  strength  bae  lost;      4a 

I  tesr,  relaz'd  with  midoigbt  dews. 

The  string?!  their  former  aid  refuse.' 

VVith  poison  tipt,  his  arrow  fliea, 

Deep  in  my  tortured  heart  it  lies; 

Then  lond  the  joyous  urchin  Inneh'd:  — 

'My  bow  can  stili  impel  the  shaft: 

T  is  firmly  fix'd,  thy  sighs  reveal  it; 

Say,  courteous  host,  canst  thou  not  feel  it?' 


(iBEAT  Jove,  U>  whose  almighty  throne 

Biith  gods  and  mortals  homage  pay, 
NVer  mnv  ray  soul  thy  power  disown. 

Thy  dread  bebesia  ne'er  disoliey. 
Oft  sbatl  tlie  sacred  victim  fall 
In  .sea-girt  Ocean's  mosay  ball; 
My  voice  shall  raise  no  impious  strain 
''iain.it  him  wbo  rules  the  sky  and  azure  main. 

Haw  different  now  thy  joyless  fate. 

Since  first  Heaione  thy  bri<le. 
When  placed  aloft  in  godlike  state. 
The  blushing  beauty  by  thy  side. 
Then  aat'st,  while  reverend  Ocean  amiled. 
And  mirthful  strains  the  hours  beguiled. 
The  Nymphs  and  Tritons  danced  around, 
Sot  yet  thy  doom  was  fix'd,  nor  Jove  re- 
lentless frown 'd. 
HABKnw.  Dramher  I.  ISM. 


Since  now  the  hour  is  come  at  last, 
When  you  must  quit  your  aiudona  U 

Since  now  our  dream  of  bliss  is  past, 
One  pong,  my  girl,  and  all  is  over. 


Which  bids  us  part  to  a 
Which  tears  me  nr  from  one  so  dear, 
Departing  for  a  distant  shore. 

Well  I  we  have  pass'd  some  happy  hours. 
And  joy  will  mingle  with  our  tears;      lo 

When  thinking  on  these  ancient  towers, 
The  abelter  of  our  infant  years; 


Where  from  this  Gothic  casement's  height. 
We  vjew'd  the  lake,  the  park,  the  deU, 

And  still,  though  tears  obstruct  one  sight. 
We  lingering  look  a  last  farewell. 

O'er    fields    throngb    which   we    used   to 

And  spend  the  hours  in  childish  play; 
O'er   shades    where,   wlien   our  race    was 

Reposing  on  my  breast  you  lay;  >o 

Whilst  I,  admiring,  too  remiss. 
Forgot  to  scare  the  liovering  flies. 

Yet  envied  every  fly  the  kisa 

It  dared  to  give  your  slumbering  eyes; 

See  still  the  little  painted  bark. 

In  which  I  row'd  you  o'er  the  lake; 


You  leave  me,  leave  thU  happj-  vale;    jo 
These  scenes  I  must  retrace  atone: 
Without  thee  what  will  they  avail  ? 

Who  can  conceive,  who  has  not  proved, 
Tlie  anguish  of  a  last  embrace  ? 

When,  torn  from  all  you  fondly  loved. 
You  bid  a  long  adieu  to  peace. 

This  is  the  deepest  of  our  woes. 

For   this    these    tears   our   cheeks    be- 
dew; 
TfaLs  is  of  love  the  final  close, 

Ob,  God  !  the  fondest,  last  adieu  !         10 
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TO   M.   S.   G. 

Whsnk'kk  I  yiew  those  lips  of  thine. 
Their  hue  invites  my  fervent  kiss; 

Tet  I  forego  that  bliss  divine, 
Alas,  it  were  unhallow'd  bliss ! 

Whene'er  I  dream  of  that  pure  breast, 
How  oould  I  dwell  upon  its  snows ! 

Tet  is  the  daring  wish  repress*d. 
For  that  —  would  banum  its  repose. 

A  fflanoe  from  thy  soul-searching  eye 
Can    raise  with   hope,  depress    with 
fear; 

Tet  I  conceal  my  love  —  and  why  ? 
I  would  not  force  a  painful  tear. 

I  ne'er  have  told  my  love,  yet  thou 
Hast  seen  my  ardent  flame  too  well; 

And  shall  I  plead  my  passion  now, 
To  make  thy  bosom  s  heaven  a  hell  ? 


No  !  for  thou  never  canst  be  mine, 

United  by  the  priest's  decree: 
By  any  ties  but  those  divine, 

Mine,  my  beloved,  thou  ne'er  shalt  be.    20 

Then  let  the  secret  fire  consume, 
Let  it  consume,  thou  shalt  not  know: 

With  joy  I  court  a  certain  doom, 
Rather  than  spread  its  guilty  glow. 

I  will  not  ease  my  tortured  heart, 

By    driving    dove-eyed    peace    from 
thine; 

Rather  than  such  a  sting  impart. 

Each  thought  presumptuous  I  resign. 


Tes !    yield   those  lips,  for   which   I  'd 
brave 

More  than  I  here  shall  dare  to  tell; 
Thv  innocence  and  mine  to  save,  — 

1  bid  thee  now  a  last  fareweU. 


30 


Tes !  yield  that  breast,  to  seek  despair, 
Anfi  hope  no  more  thy  soft  embrace; 

Wliich  to  obtain  my  soul  would  dare, 
All,  all  reproach  —  but  thy  disgrace. 

At  least  from  guilt  shalt  thou  be  free. 
No  matron  wall  thy  shame  reprove; 

Though  cureless  pmgs  may  prey  on  me, 
No  martyr  shalt  thou  be  to  love. 


TO   CAROLINE 

Think'st  thou  I  saw  thy  beauteous  eyes, 
Suffused  in  tears,  implore  to  stay; 

And  heard  unmoved  thy  plenteous  sighs. 
Which  said  far  more  than  words  can  say  ? 

Though  keen  the  grief  thy  tears  ezprest. 
When  love  and  hope  lay  both  o'erthrown; 

Yet  still,  my  ^1,  this  bleeding  breast 
Throbb'd  with  deep  sorrow  as  thine  own. 

But  when  our  cheeks  with  anguish  glow'd, 
When  thy  sweet  lips  were  join'd  to  mine, 

The  tears  that  from  my  eyelids  flowed 
Were  lost  in  those  which  fell  from 


40 


Thou  couldst  not  feel  my  burning  cheek. 
Thy  gushing  tears  had  quench'd  its  flame; 

And  as  thy  tongue  essay'a  to  speak. 
In  sighs  alone  it  breathed  my  name. 

And  yet,  my  girl,  we  weep  in  vain. 
In  vain  our  fiite  in  sighs  deplore; 

Remembnnce  «mly  eu.  lenutin,  - 
But  that  will  make  us  weep  the  more. 

Agi^n,  thou  best  beloved,  adieu  ! 

Ah  !  if  thou  canst,  o'ercome  regret; 
Nor  let  thy  mind  past  ioys  review,  — 

Our  only  hope  b  to  forget ! 

1805. 

TO   CAROLINE 

You  say  you  love,  and  yet  your  eye 
No  symptom  of  that  love  conveys; 

You  say  you  love,  yet  know  not  why, 
Your  cheek  no  sign  of  love  betrays. 

Ah  !  did  that  breast  with  ardour  glow, 
With  me  alone  it  joy  could  know. 
Or  feel  vrith  me  the  listless  woe. 
Which  racks  my  heart  when  far  from  thee. 

Whene'er  we  meet  my  blushes  rise. 
And  mantle  through  my  purpled  cheek; 

But  vet  no  blush  to  mine  repli^  n 

Nor  e'en  your  eyes  your  love  bespeak. 

Your  voice  alone  declares  your  flame. 
And  though  so  sweet  it  breathes  my  name, 
Our  passions  still  are  not  the  same; 
Alas  !  you  can  not  love  like  me. 

For  e'en  your  lip  seems  steep'd  in  snow. 
And  though  so  oft  it  meets  my  kiss, 

It  bums  with  no  responsive  glow. 

Nor  melts  like  mine  in  dewy  bliss.        m 


TO  CAROLINE 


All  I  «dMt  an  woid*  to  lorn  like  mne, 
Ho^^  nttaF'd  bj  »  ToiM  Uke  tiiine, 

IB  ne'er  be  true, 

e  with  no  yiyam  lign, 
mtbmt  K  uslt  wlnah  tods  edien;  — 
Htnr  diffeicnt  u  my  lore  from  thine, 
Qmr  been  m;  gnef  whon  leftving  jon. 


IdndewmeaMloinitiie  west;  |s 

i  wim  at  11%^  I  npk  to  reet 
In  dieame  your  fMH"f^  form  I  view. 

Tie  Omb  jonr  Iweut,  do  longer  oold, 
With  e^Ml  ardonr  seems  to  bnni, 

WUIe  cloee  jour  srms  Bioiiiid  me  fold, 
ToDT  Hpe  my  kiM  with  warmth  retaru. 

Ah  1  wmld  then  joyona  momants  Imat; 
Tun  Hon  I  the  gmj  delnnoD  't  past, 
"Hat  ¥oiee  I  —  ah,  no,  'tis  bnt  the  Uut 
WUeh  Mboea  through  the  neif^bonring 

Bnt  when  aaake,  jour  lips  I  seek, 
AdA  clasp  enraptured  all  joor  charmB, 

So  chill  *s  the  preesure  of  your  cbeek, 
I  fold  a  stable  in  my  arms. 

If  thoB,  when  to  my  heart  embraced. 

No  pleasure  in  your  eyes  is  traced. 

Ton  may  be  prudent,  fair,  and  chatle. 

Bat  all  1  my  girl,  you  do  not  love. 


TO    CAROLINE 

Wkkh  I  hear  yon  ex|aesa  an  affection  so 

Ne'er  think,  my  belored,  that  I  do  not 
believe; 
Fin  jooT  lip  would  the  lool  of  snspioion 


Ttt,  still,  this  fond  bosom  regrets,  whDe 
niat  lore,  like  the  leaf,  most  fail  into  the 

itsgew 

deploring, 
Coatemplates  the  ■ 

with  a  tear; 


That  the  time  most  airiTe,idiea,w)  looger 


Their  auburn,  thoee  loeks  mnat  ware  thin 
to  the  breeie. 
When  a  few  silTer  hairs  of  thoae  tressM 


Prove  nature  a  prey  to  decay  and  disease. 

"T  is  Uiis,  my  belored,  whieh  spread!  gloom 
o'er  my  features, 
Though  I  ne'er  shall  precume  to  arraifB 
ue  decree, 
Whioh  God  has  proelaim'd  as  the  fata  of 
his  oieatnrea, 
In  the  death  which  one  day  will  depriTa 


the  mind  of  your  lover  ia- 
,  buthful 


No  doubt 

He  worships  each  loc^  with  such 
devotion, 
A  smile  can  enchant,  or  a  tear 


But  as  death,  my  beloved,  soon  oi  late  shall 

And  our  breasts,  which  alive  with  such 

sympathy  glow, 
wax  sleep  in  the  grave  tiU  the  bUst  sbaU 

anuke  us, 
When  calling  the  dead,  in  earth's  bosom 

Oh  1    then    let   us   drain,  while    we   may, 
draughts  of  pleasure, 
Which  from  passion  like  ours  may  un- 
ceasingly flow; 
Let  uH  pass  round  the  cup  ot  love's  bliss  in 
f^measure, 
And  qtiaff  the  contents  as  our  nectar  be- 


TO   CAROLINE 

Oh  when  shall  the  grave  hide  for  erer  my 

Oh  when  shall  my  soul  wing  her  flight 
from  this  clay  ? 
The  present  is  hell,  and  the  coming  to-mo^ 


But  brings,  with  new  torture,  the  oi 
to-dby. 


«of 
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From  my  eye  flows  no  tear,  from  my  lips 
flow  no  curses, 
I  blast  not  the  fiends  who  hare  hnrPd  me 
from  bliss; 
For  poor  is  the  soul  which  bewailing  re- 
hearses 
Its  quemlons  grief,  when  in  anguish  like 
this. 

Was  my  eye,  'stead  of  tears,  with  red  fury 
fli^es  bright'nin^. 
Would  my  lips  breathe  a  flame  which  no 
stream  could  assuage, 
On  our  foes  should  my  glance  launch  in 
vengeance  its  lightning, 
With  transport  my  tongue  gpive  a  loose  to 
its  rage. 

But  now  tears  and  curses,  alike  unavail- 
ing, 
Would  add  to  the  souls  of  our  tyrants 
delight; 
Could  they  view  us  our  sad  separation  be- 
wailing, 
Their  merciless  hearts  would  rejoice  at 
the  sight. 

Tet  still,  though  we  bend  with  a  feign'd 
resignation. 
Life  beams  not  for  us  with  one  ray  that 
■  can  cheer; 
Love  and  hope  upon  earth  bring  no  more 
consolation, 
In  the  grave  is  our  hope,  for  in  life  is  our 
fear. 

Oh  !  when,  my  adored,  in  the  tomb  will  they 
place  me, 
Since,  in  life,  love  and  friendship  for  ever 
are  fled? 
If  again  in  the  mansion  of  death  I  embrace 
thee. 
Perhaps  they  will  leave  unmolested  the 
dead. 
1805. 


STANZAS   TO   A    LADY 

WITH   THE   POEMS   OF   CAMOENS 

This  votive  pledge  of  fond  esteem. 

Perhaps,    dear    girl !     for    me    thou  It 
prize; 

It  sings  of  Love's  enchanting  dream, 
A  theme  we  never  can  despise. 


Who  blames  it  but  the  envious  fool. 
The  old  and  disappointed  maid; 

Or  pupil  of  the  prudish  school. 
In  smgle  sorrow  doom'd  to  fade  ? 

Then  read,  dear  girl !  with  feeling  read. 
For  thou  wilt  ne'er  be  one  of  those; 

To  thee  in  vain  I  shall  not  plead 
In  pity  for  the  poet's  woes. 

He  was  in  sooth  a  genuine  bard, 
His  was  no  faint  fictitious  flame; 

Like  his,  may  love  be  thy  reward. 
But  not  thy  hapless  fate  the  same. 


THE  FIRST   KISS   OF  LOVE 

'  A  BupfivnK  ti  yopdotV 

'Epwra  iiovvny  i}X*^*  —  Amaobsox. 

AwAT  with  your  fictions  of  flimsy  romance, 
Those  tLEusues  of  falsehood  which  folly  has 
wove ! 
Give  me  the  mild  beam  of  the  soul-breath- 
ing glance, 
Or  the  rapture  which  dwells  on  the  first 
kiss  of  love. 

Ye  rhymers,  whose  bosoms  with  phantasy 
glow, 
Whose  pastoral  passions  are  made  for  the 
grove; 
From  what  blest  inspiration  your  sonnets 
would  flow. 
Could  you  ever  have  tasted  the  first  kiss 
of  love  ! 

If  Apollo  should  e'er  his  assistance  refuse. 
Or  the  Nine  be  disposed  from  your  service 
to  rove, 

Invoke  them  no  more,  bid  adieu  to  the  muse. 
And  try  the  effect  of  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

I  hate  you,  ye  cold  compositions  of  art ! 
Though  prudes   may  condenm  me,  and 
bigots  reprove, 
I  court  the  effusions  that  spring  from  the 
heart. 
Which  throbs  with  delight  to  the  first  kiss 
of  love. 

Your  shepherds,  your  flocks,  those  fantasti- 
cal themes, 
Perhaps  may  amuse,  yet  they  never  can 
move: 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  DORSET 


OhI  MMM  to  aOm  thtt  i 


WfcMflgaaUD*  the  Uood,  wbn  oar  pla^ 
Tor  7MEB  flaet  uny  with  the  wingi  of  tita 

Hm  3wMt  nanmbnmM  will  rtill  be  ths 
Oh  ■weetart  mouorwl  ttie  flat  Um  ef 


[Ib  Hnoh,  1806,  Dr.  Drarr  retared  from  hii 
atntioB  of  hMd-maater  it  Hamnr,  and  wai 
■iceB«Jed  bj  Di.  Butler.  Byron,  before  bis 
dcjartnn  foe  Qneoe,  in  1809,  beoame  reoeo- 
■ibdwith  Dr.  Butler.] 
Whkhk  Kre  those  hononrB,  Ida  I  once  your 


Hiil'd  a  b*rfaanMi  in  ber  Cswr's  pUce, 
So  TOO,  degenerate,  share  bb  hard  a  fate. 
And  Mat   Fotnpoaiw  where  joor  Prabns 

Of  narrow  bnin,  jet  of  a  narrower  moI, 
FnnpaaiM  hohla  jou  in  hia  harsh  control ; 
Fempoana,  bv  no  aocial  virtae  sway'd, 
Wtt  florid  jargon,  and  with  vain  paiade; 
Witb  ntnsy  nonaenHe,  and  new-fanned  rules 
Saeh  as  were  ne'er  before   enforced    in 

Uirtaking  pedanlrj  for  Wming's  taws, 
He  gorema,  aanction'd  but  by  aelf-^>planw. 
iri&  him  the  aame  dire  fate  attending 

lU-btedldat  toon  mnat  Btaap  your  doom: 
like  her  o'erthrown,  for  ever  lost  to  tame, 
Ko  baee    of   adenoe  left  700,   but    the 


TO  THE   DUKE  OF   DORSET 
Doaa/ri  whoaeei 


^nkringeraiy  jaiii cf  Idn^ ^ad«; 
Whcon  atiD  afleabmi  fani^t  me  to  defendi 
And  made  ma  leaa  a  ^rnnt  tfam  a  faiead, 
'ninnyli  the  hanh  ?Tgt?mwi  of  chip  jouthfol 

band 
Bade  Ikat  obt^,  and  gare  wta  to  eonmumd, 
Thee,  on  whoae  head  a  few  abort  yean  wiQ 

The  gift  of  riebea  and  the  {ride  of  powar; 
E'oi  now  a  name  illnabkma  ia  thiua  own, 
Bcotown'd  in  rank,  not  br  bwwath  ue 


And  wink  at  faults  they  teambl        . 

When  yonthfol  paiaaitea,  who  bend  tha 

To  wealth,  their  ^Ideii  idol,  not  to  thee,  — 
And    even    in    aimple    boyhood'a    opening 

Some  slaves   are  found  to  flatter  and  to 

When    these    declare,   '  tliat    pomp    alone 

IP  „ 

only  meant  for  fudging 

That    gallant    spirits    scorn    the    commtm 

Believe  them  not ;  —  they  point  the  path  to 

And  seek  to  blast  the  honours  of  thy  name. 
Turn  to  the  few  in  Ida's  early  throng, 
Whoae  aouls  diadajn  not  to  condemn  the 

Or  if,  amidet  the  comrades  of  thy  youth. 
None  dare   to  raiae  the  atemer  voice  of 

truth,  JO 

Ask  thine  own  heart ;  "t  will  bid  thee,  boy, 

forbear; 
For  leeU  I  know  that  virtne  lingers  tiiere. 
Yes  I  1  have  mark'd  thee  many  a  passing 

day. 
But  now  new  soenes  invito  me  far  away; 
Tes  I  I  have  mark'd  within  that  generona 

A  ionl,  if  weQ  matured,  to  bless  mankind. 
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Ah  I  thouf h  myself,  by  nature  haughty, 

Whom  Indiscretion  hail'd    her   fiivourite 

child; 
Though  every  error  stamps  me  for  her 

own, 
And  dooms  my  &11, 1  fain  would  fall  alone; 
Though  my  proud  heart  no  precept  now 

can  tame,  41 

I  love  the  virtues  which  I  cannot  claim. 
^Tis   not   enough,   with   other   sons   of 

power. 
To  gleam  the  lambent  meteor  of  an  hour; 
To  swell  some  peerage  page  in  feeble  pride, 
With  long-drawn  names  that  grace  no  page 

beside; 
Then  share  with  titled  crowds  the  common 

lot  — 
In  life  just  gazed  at,  in  the  grave  forgot; 
While  naueht  divides  thee  m>m  the  vulgar 

dead 
Except  the  dull  cold  stone  that  hides  thy 

head,  50 

The  mouldering  'scutcheon,  or  the  herald's 

roU, 
That  well-emblazon'd  but  neglected  scroll. 
Where  lords,  unhonour'd,  in  ihe  tomb  may 

find 
One  spot,  to  leave  a  worthless  name  behind. 
There  sleep,  unnoticed  as  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  veil  their  dust,  their  follies,  and  their 

faults, 
A  race,  with  old  armorial  lists  o'erspread. 
In  records  destined  never  to  be  read. 
Fain   would  I  view  thee,  with   prophetic 

eyes, 
Exalted  more  among  the  good  and  wise,  60 
A  glorious  and  a  long  career  pursue, 
As  first  in  rank,  the  first  in  tsdent  too: 
Spurn  every  vice,  each  little  meanness  shun; 
Not  Fortune's  minion,  but  her  noblest  son. 

Turn  to  the  annals  of  a  former  day; 
Bright  are  the  deeds  thine   earlier  sires 

display. 
One,  though  a  courtier,  lived  a  man  of 

worth. 
And  call'd,  proud  boast !  the  British  drama 

forth. 
Another  view,  not  less  renown'd  for  wit;  69 
Alike  for  courts,  and  camps,  or  senates  fit; 
Bold  in  the  field,  and  favour'd  by  the  Nine; 
In  every  splendid  part  ordain'd  to  shine; 
Far,  far  mstingoish'd  from  the  glittering 

throng. 
The  pride  of  princes,  and  the  boast  of  song. 


Such  were  thy  fiithers;  thus  preserve  their 

name. 
Not  heir  to  titles  only,  but  to  fame. 
The  hour  draws  nigh,  a  few  brief  days  will 

close 
To  me,  this  little  scene  of  joys  and  woes; 
Each  knell  of  l^e  now  warns  me  to  resign 
Shades  where  Hope,  Peace,  and  FriendsMp 

all  were  mme:  80 

Hope,  that  could  vary  like  the  rainbow's 

hue. 
And  gild  their  pinions  as  the  moments  flew; 
Peace,  that  reflection  never  frown'd  away, 
By  dreams  of  ill  to  cloud  some  future  day ; 
Friendship,  whose  truth  let  childhood  only 

teU, 
Alas  !  they  love  not  long,  who  love  so  well. 
To  these  adieu  !  nor  let  me  linger  o'er 
Scenes  hail'd,  as  exiles   hail   their  native 

shore, 
Receding    slowly  through    the  dark-blue 

deep,  89 

Beheld  by  eyes  that  mourn  yet  cannot  weep. 

Dorset,  farewell !  I  will  not  ask  one  part 

Of  sad  remembrance  in  so  young  a  heart; 

The    coming  morrow  from  thy  youthful 

mind 
Will  sweep  my  name,  nor  leave  a  trace  be- 
hind. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  in  some  maturer  year. 
Since  chance  has  thrown  us  in  the  self-same 

sphere. 
Since  the  same  senate,  nay,  the  same  debate. 
May  one  day  claim  our  suffrage   for  the 

state. 
We  hence  may  meet,  and  pass  each  other  by. 
With  faint  i-egard,  or  cold  and  distant  eye. 
For  me,  in  future,  neither  friend  nor  foe,  101 
A  stranger  to  thyself,  thy  weal  or  woe. 
With  thee  no  more  again  I  hope  to  trace 
The  recollection  of  our  early  race ; 
No  more,  as  once,  in  social  hours  rejoice. 
Or  hear,  unless  in  crowds,  thy  well-known 

voice. 
Still,  if  the  wishes  of  a  heart  imtaught 
To  veil  those  feelings  which  perchance  it 

ought, 
If  these,  —  but  let  me  cease  the  lengthen'd 

strain, — 
Oh !  if  these  wishes  are  not  breathed  in 


vam, 


no 


The  g^uardian  seraph  who  directs  thy  fate 
Will  leave  thee  glorious,  as  he  found  thee 
great. 
1805. 


FRAGHEHT 


UAOB  OF  MISB  CBAVOITB 
[1^  OteM>AwMBNi^d  to  Jol» 

r^»^S«  M&«  to  Ui  Im  l«r 'Mm 


mLU  of  Amm%  >  Uaalc  Md  honn, 
Whan  urOMi^^ittcM  iihiMfcawl  itnj 

H<wr  ae  nwtiiBiM  ieipaiti,  wrrnifc 
Hmri  «b0va  Ay  tnflel  diads  I 

Now  BO  BMR^  th0  honM  btyJHi^ 

FWntv  Iftfuimla  htinli  I  Me; 
How  BO  BMM  my  Vnj  nulii^ 


GRANTA— A  MEDLEY 

Oh  I  could  Le  Sage's  demon's  gift 

Be  realized  at  my  desire. 
This  nieht  mj  trembling  form  he  'd  lift 

To  puee  it  on  St.  Mary's  ipire. 

Theo  would,  unroofd,  old  Graata's  halla 
Feduitic  imnates  full  diapUjr; 

Fellows  who  dream  on  lawn  or  stalls, 
llie  price  of  veuftl  votes  to  paj. 

Then  would  I  view  each  rival  wight. 
Petty  a:  '  "  ■ 


Lo  I  candidates  and  voters  lie 

AU  Inll'd  in  sleep,  a,  goodly  number: 

A  race  renown'd  fm  piety. 

Whose  conscience  won't  disturb  tlieir 


-,  indeed,  towj  not  demur; 


And  tlierefore  siniles  <m  his  proponl. 


I  ^  tan  Mba  are,  u  B^  gmn  l>ta^ 
a  new,  miieedea  ud  wwoow. 


Then,  ia  MutDienti  «m>ll  aad  du^ 
'Oe  eMdkkte  te  ooOem  jriaet 

6iti  POM  bj  the  imdDUt  h»; 
QoM  Ua  to  bed,  jet  ea^f  riaae. 


Who  Marifloaa  hioiiia  of  leat 


Or  agitates  hii  Kodow  braeat 

lu  adving  ptoblams  matheme 


Whoneda  false  qnai 


Or  pwdtea  o'er  the  deeptriM^; 
Dylved  of  maB;r  a  wholeaoDM  bmbI; 
Li  berbarons  Latia  doom'd  to  wrangle: 


From  authors  o: 
Preferring  to  the  letter'd  sage, 
The  square  of  the  hypothenuae. 

Still,,  harmless  are  these  occupation 
That  hurt  uone  but  the  hapless  st 


Woich  bring  together  the  impnident, 

Whose  daring  revels  shock  the  sight, 
When  vioe  and  infamy  combine, 

When  drunkenness  and  dice  invite, 
As  every  sense  is  stcep'd  in  wine. 

Not  BO  the  metfaodistic  crew. 
Who  plans  of  reformation  lay: 

In  humble  attitude  thej  sue. 

And  for  the  sins  of  others  pray,  • 


e  of  nniit. 


T  is  mora :  —  from  these  I  turn  my  sight. 

What  scene   is   this   which    meets  the 
eye? 
A  UDmerous  crowd,  array'd  in  white. 

Across  the  green  in  m^bera  By. 
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Loud  rings  in  air  the  chapel  bell; 

T  is  hush'd:  —  what  sounds  are  these  I 
hear? 
The  organ's  soft  celestial  swell 

Rolls  deeply  on  the  list'ning  ear. 

To  this  is  join'd  the  sacred  sone. 
The  royal  minstrel's  hallow'd  strain; 

Though  he  who  hears  the  music  long 
Wm  never  wish  to  hear  again. 

Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused. 
Even  as  a  band  of  raw  beginners; 

All  mercy  now  must  be  refused 

To  such  a  set  of  croaking  sinners.  80 

If  David,  when  his  toils  were  ended. 

Had  heard  these  blockheads  sing  before 
him, 

To  us  his  psalms  had  ne'er  descended,  — 
In  furious  mood  he  would  have  tore  'em. 

The  luckless  Israelites,  when  taken 
By  some  inhuman  tyrant's  order, 

Were  ask'd  to  sing,  by  joy  forsaken. 
On  Babylonian  river's  border. 

Oh !  had  they  sung  in  notes  like  these, 
Inspired  by  stratagem  or  fear,  90 

They    might    have    set    their    hearts    at 
ease, 
The  devil  a  soul  had  stay'd  to  hear. 

But  if  I  scribble  longer  now, 

The  deuce  a  soul  will  stay  to  read: 

Mypen  is  blunt,  my  ink  is  low; 
'T  is  almost  time  to  stop,  indeed. 

Therefore,  farewell,  old  Granta's  spires  I 

No  more,  like  Cleofas,  I  fly; 
No  more  thy  theme  my  muse  inspires: 

The  reader 's  tired,  and  so  am  I.  100 

October  28,  1806. 


ON  A  DISTANT  VIEW  OF  THE 
VILLAGE  AND  SCHOOL  OF 
HARROW   ON   THE   HILL 

Oh !  mihi  pneteritot  refent  n  Japitor  annot.  —  Y  aton.. 

Te  scenes  of  my  childhood,  whose  loved 
recollection 
Embitters  the  present,  compared  with 
the  past; 


Where  science  first  dawn'd  on  the  powers 
of  reflection. 
And  Mendships  were  f  orm'd,  too  roman- 
tic to  last; 

Where  fancy  yet  joys  to  retrace  the  re- 
sembiaiMoe 
Of  comrades,  in  friendship  and  mischief 
allied; 
How  welcome  to  me  yonr  ne'er  fading  re- 
membrance. 
Which  rests  in  the  bosom,  though  hope 
is  denied  I 

Again  I  revisit  the  hills  where  we  sported. 

The  streams  where  we  swam,  and  the 

fields  where  we  fought;  10 

The  school  where,  loud  wam'd  by  the  bell, 

we  resorted. 

To  pore  o'er  the  precepts  by  pedagogues 

taught. 

Again  I  behold  where  for  hours  I  have  pon- 
der'd. 
As  reclining,  at  eve,  on  yon  tombstone  I 

lay; 

Or  round  the  steep  brow  of  the  churchyard 
I  wander'd. 
To  catch  the  last  gleam  of  the  sun's  set- 
ting ray. 

I  once  more  view  the  room,  with  spectators 
surrounded. 
Where,  as  Zanga,  I  trod  on  Alonzo  o'er- 
thrown; 
While,  to  swell  my  young  pride,  such  1^ 
plauses  resouiMled, 
I  fancied  that  Mossop  himself  was  out- 
shone: ao 

Or,  as  Lear,  I  pour'd  forth  the  deep  impre- 
cation. 
By  my  daughters  of  kingdom  and  reason 
deprived; 
Till,  fired  by  loud  plaudits  and  self-adulation, 
I  regarded  myself  as  a  Garrick  revived. 


Ye  dreams  of  my  boyhood,  how  much  I 
gret  you ! 

Unfaded    your  memory   dwells   in  my 
breast; 
Though  sad  and  deserted,  I  ne'er  can  for- 
get you: 
Tour  pleasures  may  still  be  in  fancy  po»- 
sest. 


■■ba 


WUa  Cite  AiH  the  ihBdM  of  te  fnteM 

Sfaaa   ikiiiiiiw  o'«nl»diinn  the  pioiveet 
befonBMi 
Hem  dmi  ie  Oe  been  of  the  past  to  in; 
kmL 

ttta,  tfaoi^  the  eome  of  tiw  yeen 
wfaieh  smit  me, 
SoHM^nr  eeeae  of  plaamra  dwald  open 
to  view, 
I  idl  i^t  irtole  with  li^tan  the  thon^ 
dMildBtame, 
*<H4  eadi  weie  tiie  <U;s  whidt  n^  i» 


ta  I  did  Ohm  e^M,  mrtead  of  Sn, 

WiUi  bii^  bst  nuld  •ffeetiiin  ■hm«i 
TWi^^  t^j  wftiytrt  kjiMJl*  1ms  desire, 
Lore,  more  tttui  mortal,  wonU  be  thine. 

For  thon  art  form'd  so  heavenlv  fur, 
Howe'er  those  orbs  may  wildly  beam, 

Wc  miut  admiie,  but  still  deapair; 
That  fatal  glance  forbids  esteem. 


thy    beauteous 


When     Nature     stamp'd 
birth. 

So  much  perfeatioa  in  thee  shone, 
She  fear'd  that,  too  dirine  for  earth. 

The   skies    might  claim   thee   for  theii 


Therefore,  to  guard  her  dearest  work. 
Lest  angels  might  dispute  the  prize, 

Sbfc  bade  a  secret  lightning  lurk 
Within  those  once  celestial  eyes. 

IImm  might  the  boldest  sylph  appaJ, 
When  Reaming  with  meridian  blaze; 

Tirr  beaa^  must  e>ira[)tiire  all; 
But  who  can  dare  thine  ardent  gaze  ? 

Tit  Mtid  that  Berenice's  hair 
In  Stan  adorns  the  vault  of  heaven; 

But  they  wonld  ne'er  permit  thee  there. 
Then  wonldst  so  far  outshine  the  seven. 

for  did  those  eyes  as  planets  roll, 
^^  sister^lights  would  scarce  appear: 


S'eo  mw,  which  ^Bteina  bow  eoatnd, . 
Woold    twinkle    dimlr    thion^   Omk 


TO  WOMAN 

WoMAX  1  emerieBBe  mi^  hftre  told  wub. 
That  aD  n»M*  km  thee  who  behold  Om: 
Surely  experienee  mi^t  hne  taa^it 
Tin  flrmeet  jeomlMt  m  nona^: 
Bm,  plaoed  m  all  tl^  oharma  wfne  me^ 
AD  1  tu^get,  bvt  to  adon  thee. 
Oh  menoiT  I  Uwn  ohoioeet  bleewwg 
When  joined  with  hope,  when  atfll  poas— 

mg; 

Bnt  how  mnoh  aimed  by  every  lonr 
When  hope  i«  fied  and  mMnoa\  over. 
Womaa,  mat  tab  and  fond  deoeivn. 
How  pMoqit  are  iti^pliBm  to  believe  hav  I 
How  tlmbi  the  mdae  when  first  we  view 
The  eye  that  rolls  in  gloarr  blue. 
Or  sparkles  black,  or  mildly  throws 
A  beam  from  under  hazel  btowa  ! 
How  quick  we  credit  every  oath, 
And  hear  her  plight  the  willing  troth  I 
Fondly  we  hope  %  will  last  for  aye. 
When,  lo  t  she  changes  in  a  day. 
This  record  will  for  ever  stand, 
'  Woman,  thy  vows  are  traced  in  sand.' 


TO    M.    S.  G. 


Wbkn  I  dream  that  you  love  me,  yon  tl 
snrely  forgive; 


I  rise,  and  it  leaves  me  to  weep. 

Then,   Morphens !    envelope    my   facultiea 
fast. 
Shed  o'er  me  your  languor  benign; 
Should  the  dream  of  to-night  but  resemble 
the  last, 
What  raptnre  celeetial  is  mine  I 

They  tell  ns  that  slumber,  Uie  sister  of 
death. 
Mortality's  emblem  is  given; 
To   &te   how   I   long  to    resign  my  frail 
breath. 
If  this  be  a  foretaste  of  heaven  t 
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Ah !  frown  not,  sweet  lady,  unbend  your 
soft  brow, 

Nor  deem  me  too  happy  in  this; 
If  I  sin  in  my  dream,  I  atone  for  it  now, 

Thus  doom'd  but  to  gaze  upon  bliss. 

Though  in  visions,  sweet  lady,  perhaps  you 
may  smile. 
Oh,  think  not  my  penance  deficient ! 
When  dreams  of  your  presence  my  slum- 
bers be^^e. 
To  awake  will  be  torture  sufiELcient. 


TO   MARY 

ON  RECEIVING   HER  PICTURE 

[The  'Mary'  of  this  poem  is  not  to  be 
eonfonnded  with  the  heiress  of  Anneiley,  or 
*  Mary '  of  Aberdeen.] 

This  faint  resemblance  of  thy  charms. 
Though    strong    as    mortal    art    could 
give. 

My  constant  heart  of  fear  disarms, 
Revives  my  hopes,  and  bids  me  live. 

Here  I  can  trace  the  locks  of  gold 

Which  round  thy  snowy  forehead  wave, 

The  cheeks  which   sprung   from  beauty's 
mould, 
The  lips  which  made  me  beauty's  slave. 

Here  I  can  trace  —  ah,  no  !  that  eye, 
Whose  azure  floats  in  liauid  fire, 

Must  all  the  painter's  art  defy, 
And  bid  him  from  the  task  retire. 

Here  I  behold  its  beauteous  hue; 

But  where 's  the  beam  so  sweetly  stray- 
ing, 
Which  gave  a  lustre  to  its  blue. 

Like  Luna  o'er  the  ocean  playing  ? 

Sweet  copy  !  far  more  dear  to  me, 
Lifeless,  unfeeling  as  thou  art. 

Than  all  the  living  forms  could  be, 

Save    her   who   placed    thee   next   my 
heart. 

She  placed  it,  sad,  with  needless  fear. 
Lest    time    might  shake   my  wavering 
soul, 

Unconscious  that  her  image  there 
Held  every  sense  in  fast  control. 


Through   hours,   through    years,    through 
time,  't  will  cheer  ; 

My  hope  in  gloomy  moments  raise; 
In  life's  last  conflict 't  will  appear. 

And  meet  my  fond  expiring  gaze. 


TO  LESBIA 
[The  Lesbia  of  this  poem  is  Julia  Leaoroft] 

Lesbia  I  since  far  from  you  I  've  ranged. 
Our -souls  with  fond  affection  glow  not; 

Tou  say  't  is  I,  not  you,  have  changed, 
I  *d  tell  you  why,  —  but  yet  I  know  not. 

Your  polish'd  brow  no  cares  have  crost; 

And,  Lesbia  !  we  are  not  much  older, 
Since,  trembling,  first  my  heart  I  lost. 

Or  told  my  love,  with  hope  grown  bolder. 

Sixteen  was  then  our  utmost  age,  9 

Two  years  have  lingering  past  away,  Ipve ! 

And  now  new  thoughts  our  minds  engage. 
At  least  I  feel  disposed  to  stray,  love  ! 

'T  is  I  that  am  alone  to  blame, 
I,  that  am  guilty  of  love's  treason; 

Since  your  sweet  breast  is  still  the  same. 
Caprice  must  be  my  only  reason. 

I  do  not,  love  !  suspect  your  truth. 

With  jealous  douot  my  bosom  heaves  not; 

Warm  was  the  passion  of  my  youth. 

One  trace  of  dark  deceit  it  leaves  not.    20 

No,  no,  my  fiame  was  not  pretended. 
For,  oh  !  I  loved  you  most  sincerely; 

And  —  though  our  dream  at  last  is  ended — 
My  bosom  still  esteems  you  dearly. 

No  more  we  meet  in  yonder  bowers; 

Absence  has  made  me  prone  to  roving; 
But  older,  firmer  hearts  than  ours 

Have  found  monotony  in  loving. 

Your  cheek's  soft  bloom  is  imimpair'd,     19 
New  beauties  still  are  daily  bright'ning. 

Your  eye  for  conquest  beams  prepared, 
The  forge  of  love's  resistless  lightning. 

Arm'd  thus,  to  make  their  bosoms  bleed. 
Many  will  throng  to  sigh  like  me,  love  ! 

More  constant  they  may  prove,  indeed; 
Fonder,  alas  1  they  ne'er  can  be,  love ! 
[1806.] 


LOVE'S  LAST  ADIEU 


At  tlw  Mitlior  WM  dwatiMging  hii  piBtoli  id 
■  fuden,  two  ladin  puvng  oear  the  ipot 
nre  alArmed  by  tli»  vonnd  of  A  ballet  Vii^ig 
naar  lAmn;  to  odo  of  vhom  the  followi&g 
•tWHwrnaaddrandtbeiwitnioniiiig.  [The 
occnmiMe  took  pUo*  mt  frantlivall,  and  tba 
tuautjtnl  ladT  to  whom  thg  liuw  vare  ad- 
drMaad  «■■  Him  Hooaon.] 
DoCBTLEse,  sweet  ^1 1  the  hissing  lead, 

Waftiiv  destructioD  o'er  thj  ohtmsa, 
And  hiirtliii|(  o'er  thy  lovely  head. 
Has  fill'd  Uwt  breast  with  fond  alamu. 


Diverted  front  its  first  career. 

Tet  t  in  tlMt  nearly  tutal  hoar 

The  ball  oboj'd  some  hell-bom  gnide;  ia 
But  Heaven,  with  interpoaiDg  power, 

Id  pity  tura'd  the  death  aside. 

Tel,  a^  perebani^e  one  trembling  tear 
Upon  that  thrilling  bosom  feU; 

Which  I,  th'  unconscious  cause  of  fear, 
Eitracted  from  its  glistening  cell: 

Saj,  what  dire  penance  can  atone 
For  SDch  an  outrage  done  U)  thee  ? 

Amign'd  before  th;  beauty's  tbroue, 
What  punishment  wilt  thou  decree  ?     lo 

Mijrht  1  perform  the  judge's  part, 
The  seutence  I  should  scarce  deplore; 

It  oolv  would  restore  a  heart 
Which  but  belong'd  to  thee  before. 

The  least  atonement  I  can  make 

Is  to  become  no  longer  free; 
HtDceforth  I  breathe  bat  for  thy  sake, 

Thou  shalt  be  all  in  all  to  me. 

But  thou,  perhaps,  may'st  now  reject 
!)ncb  expiation  of  my  guilt:  yt 

Coine  then,  some  other  mode  elect; 
!<et  it  be  death,  or  what  thou  wilt. 

Cbooee  then,  relentless  I  and  J  swear 
^'oDght  shall  thy  dread  decree  prevent; 

I«  bold  —  one  little  word  forbear  1 
Let  it  be  aught  but  banishment. 


LOVE'S   LAST  ADIEU 


The  roses  of  love  glad  the  garden  of  life. 
Though  nurtured  'mid   weeds  dropping 
pestilent  dew, 
Till  time  crops  the  leaves  with  unmerciful 

Or  prunes  them  for  ever,  in  love's  last 
adieu! 

In  vain  with  endearmenta  we  soothe  the  sad 
heart. 
In  vain  do  we  vow  for  ao  age  to  be  tme; 
The  chance  of  an  hoar  may  command  us  to 

Or  death  diannite  us  in  love's  last  adien  t 


grief-swollen 
Will  whisper,  <  Our  meeting  we  yet  ma; 

With  this  dream  of  deceit  half  our  sorrow 's 
represt. 

Nor  taste  we  the  poison  of  love's  last  adieu! 

Oh  !  mark  you  yon  pair:  in  the  Sunshine  of 

Love  twined  round  their  childhood  his 
flow'rs  ax  they  grew; 
They  flourish  awhile  in  the  season  of  truth. 
Till  chill'd   by  the  winter  of  love's  last 

Sweet  lady  i  why  thus  doth  a  tear  steal  its 

Down  a  cheek  which  outrivaln  t!ij  bosom 

Yet  why  do  I  ask  7  —  to  distraction  a  prey. 
Thy  reason  has  perish'd  with  love's  last 

Ob  I    who   is   yon   misanthrope,   shunning 
mankind  ? 
From  cities  to  caves  of  the  forest  he  flew: 
There,  raving,  he  howls  his  complaint  to  the 

The   mountains   reverberate   love's   last 
adieu  I 

Now  hate  rules  a  heart  which  in  love's  easy 

Once  passion's  tumultuous  blandishments 
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Despair  now  inflames  the  dark  tide  of  his 
veins; 
He  ponders  in  frenzy  on  lore's  last  adieu ! 

How  he  envies  the  wretch  with  a  soul  wrapt 
in  steel  I 
His  pleasures  are  scarce,  yet  his  troubles 
are  few,  30 

Who  laughs  at  the  pang  that  he  never  can 
feel, 
And  dreads  not  the  ang^uish  of  love's  last 
adieu! 

Touth  flies,  life  decays,  even  hope  is  o'er- 
cast; 
No  more  with  love's  former  devotion  we 
sue: 
He  spreads  his  young  wing,  he  retires  with 
the  blast; 
The  shroud  of  affection  is  love's  last 
adieu! 

In  this  life  of  probation  for  rapture  divine, 

Astrea  declares  that  some  penance  is  due ; 

From  him  who  has  worshipp'd  at  love's 

gentle  shrine. 

The  atonement  is  ample  in  love's  last 

adieu !  40 

Who  kneels  to  the  god,  on  his  altar  of  light 
Must    myrtle  and    cypress  alternately 
strew: 
His  myrtle,  an  emblem  of  purest  delight; 
His  cypress,  the  garland  of  love's  last 
adieu ! 


DAMiCTAS 

[Moore  applies  these  lines  to  Byron  himself : 
E.  H.  Coleridge  with  more  probability  reg^ards 
them  as  a  satirical  sketch  of  some  aoquaint- 
ance.] 

In  law  an  infant  and  in  years  a  boy, 
In  mind  a  slave  to  every  vicious  joy; 
From   every   sense  of   shame   ana   virtue 

wean'd; 
In  lies  an  adept,  in  deceit  a  fiend; 
Versed  in  hypocrisy  while  yet  a  child; 
Fickle  as  wind,  of  mclinations  wild; 
Woman  his  dupe,  his  heedless  friend  a  tool; 
Old   in  the  world,  though  scarcely  broke 

from  school; 
Damsetas  ran  through  all  the  maase  of  sin, 
And  found  the  g^oal  when  others  just  begin. 


Even  still  conflicting  passions  shake  his  soul. 
And  bid  him  drain  tne  dregs  of  pleasure's 

bowl; 
But,  pall'd  with  vice,  he  breaks  his  former 

chain. 
And  what  was  once  his  bliss  appears  his 

bane. 


TO   MARION 

[To  Harriet  Maltby*  who  was  '  cold,  nlent 
and  reserved  *  on  meeting  the  poet.] 

Marion,  why  that  pensive  brow  ? 

What  disgust  to  life  hast  thou  ? 

Change  that  discontented  air; 

Frowns  become  not  one  so  fair. 

'T  is  not  love  disturbs  thy  rest. 

Love  's  a  stranger  to  thy  breast; 

He  in  dimpling  smiles  appears. 

Or  mourns  in  sweetly  timid  tears. 

Or  bends  the  languia  eyelid  down, 

But  shuns  the  cola  forbidding  frown.        10 

Then  resume  thy  former  fire. 

Some  will  love,  and  all  admire; 

While  that  icy  aspect  chills  us. 

Nought  but  cool  mdifference  thrills  us. 

Wouldst  thou  wandering  hearts  begpiile. 

Smile  at  least,  or  seem  to  smile. 

Eyes  like  thine  were  never  meant 

To  hide  their  orbs  in  dark  restraint; 

Spite  of  all  thou  fain  wouldst  say, 

Still  in  truant  beams  they  play.  m 

Thy  lips  —  but  here  my  modest  Muse 

Her  impulse  chaste  must  needs  refuse: 

She  blushes,  curt'sies,  frowns  —  in  short  she 

Dreads  lest  the   subject  should  transport 

me; 
And  flying  off  in  search  of  reason. 
Brings  prudence  back  in  proper  season. 
All  I  shall  therefore  say  (whate'er 
I  think,  is  neither  here  nor  there) 
Is,  that  such  lips,  of  looks  endearing. 
Were  form'd  for  better  things  than  sneex^ 

ing.  10 

Of  soothing  compliments  divested. 
Advice  at  least 's  disinterested; 
Such  is  my  artless  song  to  thee. 
From  all  the  flow  of  flattery  free; 
Counsel  like  mine  is  as  a  brother's, 
My  heart  is  given  to  some  others ; 
That  is  to  say,  unskill'd  to  cozen. 
It  shares  itself  among  a  dozen. 
Marion,  adieu  !  oh,  pr'ythee  slight  not 
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"nia  mndng,  tbongli  it  lamj  delimit  not; 
And,  le«t  my  ynttpta  be  diai^euiiig        (. 
To  thiMe  who  Uunk  remooatniHM  teuiiig. 
At  Mwe  111  tell  thee  our  o[HiiH>n 
Cooceming  woman's  sirft  dominion: 
Howe'er  we  gaze  with  admimtion 
On  eyes  of  bfoe  or  lipe  carnation, 
Howe'er  the  flowing  locks  attract  as, 
Howe'er  those  beaotieB  maj  distract  ns, 
Still  fickle,  we  are  ptone  b>  rove, 
These  ewinot  fix  our  souls  to  love:  ji 

It  is  Dot  too  severe  a  atrictnre 
To  ny  they  form  a  pratty  picture; 
But  wonldst  thou  see  the  secret  chain 
WUeh  binds  os  in  your  humble  train. 
To  hail  you  queens  of  all  creatiou. 
Know,  in  a  wocd,  'tis  Amwatiok. 
/aavory  10,  IBOT. 


TO   A   LADY 

*HO  PRZSENTED  TO  THE  AUTHOR  A  LOCK 
OF  HAIR  BRAIDED  WITH  HIS  OWN,  AND 
APPOINTED  A  NIGHT  IN  DECEMBER  TO 
MEET  KIM  IN  THE  GARDEN 

[Ttiu  poem  ia  addreaaed  to  the  ^  Maty  ^  of 
the  lines  b^iimiiig,  'This  faint  nsemblance 
«f  ibf  channa-^] 

These  locks,  which  fondly  thus  entwine, 
In  firmer  chains  our  hearts  confine 
Than  all  tb'  unmeaning  protestations 
Which  swell  with  nonsense  love  orations. 
Our  love  is  fii'd,  I  think  we  've  proved  it, 
Noi  time,  nor  place,  nor  art  have  moved  it; 
Then  wherefore  should  we  sigh  and  whine. 
With  groundless  jealousy  repme. 
With  silly  whims  and  fancies  frantic. 
Merely  to  make  our  love  romantic  ?  lo 

Whj  should  you  weep  like  Lydia  Langniah, 
And  fret  with  self-created  anguish  7 
Or  doom  the  lover  you  have  chosen, 
On  winter  nights  to  sigh  half  frozen; 
Id  leafless  shades  to  sue  for  pardon, 
Oalf  because  the  scene  's  a  garden  ? 
Fnr  gardens  seen,  by  one  consent 
(Since  Shakspeare  set  the  ptecedent, 
Since  Juliet  first  declared  her  passion). 
To  form  the  place  of  assignation.  m 

Oh!  would  some  modem  muse  inspire, 

And  seat  her  by  a  sea-coal  fire; 

Or  had  the  bard  at  Christmas  written. 

And  laid  the  scene  of  love  in  Britain, 

ntnitely,  in  commiseration. 


Had  changed  the  place  of  declantfiim. 
In  Italy  I^ve  no  objection. 
Warm  nights  are  proper  for  refleetioii; 
But  here  our  climate  is  so  rigid. 
That  love  itMlf  is  ratber  fri^: 
Think  on  our  chilly  situation, 
And  curb  this  rage  for  imitation. 
Then  let  us  meet,  as  oft  we  've  done. 
Beneath  the  influence  of  the  sun; 
Or,  if  at  midnight  I  must  meet  you, 
Within  your  mansion  let  me  greet  yon: 
There  we  can  love  for  hours  togethJer, 
Uueb  better,  in  snch  snovry  weather, 
Thau  placed  in  all  th'  Arcadian  grovea 
That  ever  witnesa'd  rural  loves; 


U  give  a 
ly  Bite  f I 


OSCAR  OF  ALVA 


A   TALE 

['  The  cataatrophe  of  thia  tale  wa»  suggested 
by  the  story  of  Jeronifmo  and  Lorenzo,  in  the 
drSt  volume  of  Schiller's  Armtman.  or  the 
Ghoit-Ster.  It  olao  bears  some  reaemhlance  to 
a  scene  in  the  third  act  of  Macbeth.'  —  Btroh. 
Nolt.] 
How  sweetly  shines  through  azure  skies. 

The  lamp  of  heaven  on  Lora's  shore; 
Where  Alva's  hoary  turrets  rise. 

And  hear  the  din  of  arms  no  more. 

But  often  has  yon  rolling  moon 
On  Alva's  casques  of  silver  play'd; 

And  view'd,  at  midnight's  silent  noon, 
Her  chiefs  in  gleaming  mail  array'd: 

And  on  the  crimson'd  rocks  beneath. 

Which  scowl  o'er  ocean's  sullen  flow,     m 

Pale  in  the  scatter'd  ranks  of  death. 
She  saw  the  gasping  warrior  low ; 

While  many  an  eye  which  ne'er  again 
Could  mark  the  rising  orb  of  day, 

Tum'd  feebly  from  the  gory  plain. 
Beheld  in  death  her  fading  ray. 

Once  to  those  eyes  the  lamp  of  l^ove, 
They  blest  her  dear  propitious  light; 

But  now  she  glimmer'd  from  above, 

A  sad,  fooereal  torch  of  night.  >« 
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Faded  is  Alva's  noble  zace. 

And  gray  her  towers  are  seen  afar; 

No  more  her  heroes  urge  the  chase, 
Or  roll  the  crimson  ode  of  war. 

Bnt  who  was  last  of  Alva's  clan? 

Why  grows  the  moss  on  Alva's  stone  ? 
Her  towers  resound  no  steps  of  man, 

They  echo  to  the  gale  alone. 

And  when  that  gale  is  fierce  and  hi£^ 
A  sound  is  heard  in  yonder  hall;  jo 

It  rises  hoarsely  through  the  sky, 

And  vibrates  o'er  the  mouldering  walL 

Yes,  when  the  edd^ring  tempest  sighs, 
It  shakes  the  shield  of  Oscar  brave; 

But  there  no  more  his  banners  rise, 
No  more  his  plumes  of  sable  wave. 

Fair  shone  the  sun  on  Oscar's  birth, 
When  Angus  hail'd  his  eldest  bom; 

The  vassals  round  their  chieftain's  hearth 
Crowd  to  applaud  the  happy  mom.       40 

They  feast  upon  the  mountain  deer, 
Tne  pibroch  raised  its  piercing  note; 

Toglactien  more  their  highland  cheer, 
llie  strains  in  martial  numbers  float. 

And  they  who  heard  the  war-notes  wild. 
Hoped  that  one  day  the  pibroch's  strain 

Should  play  before  the  hero's  child, 
While  he  should  lead  the  tartan  train. 

Another  year  is  quickly  past, 

And  Angus  hails  another  son;  50 

His  natal  day  is  like  the  last, 

Nor  soon  the  jocund  feast  was  done. 

Taught  by  their  sire  to  bend  the  bow. 
On  Alva's  dusky  hills  of  wind, 

The  boys  in  childhood  chased  the  roe. 
And  left  their  hounds  in  speed  behind. 

But  ere  their  years  of  youth  are  o'er. 
They  mingle  in  the  ranks  of  war; 

They  lightly  wheel  the  bright  claymore. 
And  send  the  whistling  arrow  &r.  60 

Dark  was  the  flow  of  Oscar's  hair. 
Wildly  it  stream'd  aloii|^  the  gale; 

But  Allan's  locks  were  bright  and  fair, 
And    pensive    seem'd    his    cheek,    and 
pale. 


But  Oscar  own'd  a  hero's  soul. 

His  darkeye  shone  through  beams  of  truth ; 
Allan  had  early  leam'd  control. 

And  smooth  his  words  had  been  from 
youth. 

Both,  both  were  brave:  the  Saxon  spear 
Was  shiver'd  oft  beneath  their  steel;     70 

And  Oscar's  bosom  scom'd  to  fear. 
But  Oscar's  bosom  knew  to  feel; 

While  Allan's  soul  belied  his  form. 
Unworthy  with  such  charms  to  dwell: 

Keen  as  the  lightning  of  the  storm. 
On  foes  his  deadly  vengeance  fell. 

From  high  Southannon's  distant  tower 
Arrived  a  young  and  noble  dame; 

With  Kenneth's  la^ds  to  form  her  dower, 
Glenalvon's  blue-eyed  daughter  came;  80 

And  Oscar  claim'd  the  beauteous  bride. 
And  Angus  on  his  Oscar  smiled; 

It  soothed  the  father's  feudal  pride 
Thus  to  obtain  Glenalvon's  child. 

Hark  to  the  pibroch's  pleasing  note  ! 

Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptml  song  ! 
In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float. 

And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. 


See  how  the  heroes'  blood-red  plumes 
Assembled  wave  in  Alva's  hall; 

Each  youth  his  varied  plaid  assumes, 
Attending  on  their  chieftain's  call. 

It  is  not  war  their  aid  demands, 

The  pibroch  plays  the  song  of  peace; 

To  Oscar's  nuptials  throng  the  bands, 
Nor  yet  the  sounds  of  pleasure  cease. 

But  where  is  Oscar?  sure  'tis  late: 
Is  this  a  bridegroom's  ardent  flame  ? 

While  thronging  guests  and  ladies  wait, 
Nor  Oscar  nor  his  brother  came. 

At  length  young  Allan  join'd  the  bride : 
*  Why  comes  not  Oscar,'  Angus  said : 

*  Is  he  not  here  ?  *  the  youth  replied; 

'  With  me  he  roved  not  o'er  the  glade: 

*  Perchance  forgetful  of  the  day, 

'T is  his  to  chase  the  bounding  roe; 
Or  ocean's  waves  prolong  his  stay ; 
Tet  Oscar's  barlE  is  seldom  slow.' 
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OSCAR.  OrjOSTA 


'  Kar  Atm  mm  w»*  mn  haw  ialaji    ■■ 
Wo>U  ka  to  Hon  aMB  nUadr 
Wadd  a^lkt  to  ker  hofada  Ua  wq' r 


not  o'ar  tha  pliin 


For  Omkf  amrA'A  aMh  nunmtoin  Mm; 
^imi  hope  is  loet;  in  bonodlen  giiaf, 
His  loela  in  gray-torn  ringlets  w»Te. 

'Oscar  t  my  son )  ^  tbou  God  of  Heaven; 

Restore  the  prop  of  sinking  age  1  ijs 

Or  if  diet  hope  no  more  is  giTen, 

Yield  his  assasain  to  my  rage. 

■  Yes,  on  some  desert  rockj  shore 

Mj  Oscar's  whiten'd  bones  must  lie; 
Then  grant,  thou  God  I  I  ask  no  more, 
'a  sire  may  die  I 


rben  grant, 
Wi&him 

'  Yet  he  may  live,  - 


ray,  despair  ! 
le  yet  may  IiT»; 


I  my  imjnoos  pisyer  foi^Te. 

'  What,  if  he  lire  for  me  no  more, 
I  sink  ftngotten  in  tha  dost. 


For  stiU  some  Utent  hope  survived  i. 

Hat  Oscar  might  omie  more  appear; 

His  h«e  lunr  drMtp'd  and  now  revived. 
Till  Taa»  had  told  a  tedions  year. 


Dam  ndl'd  akn^  tha  «b  of  light 

AgaioL  bad  nm  his  dettiMd  i«m; 

No  Oaaar  Uoaa'd  hn  Ufaar's  sig^ 


Fw  Tovthfnl  Allan  atOl 

Aikl  BOW  kk  falliar's 

And  Mon^B  haast  was 


Ska  Oouht  Oat  OMir  low  wna  kid,      rt) 
And  Allan^  boa  was  iwdgoaa  bir; 

If  OMwr  Uved,  Mm  otlMriiwid 
Hnl  «]oim'd  Us  fsitUMs  boaou^i  one. 

And  Angns  taid,  if  ima  year  moie 
In  frmtleas  hope  waa  pass'd  aw^, 

Hia  faodaat  toi^le*  ahmild  be  o'ec. 
And  ka  wonld  name  tkair  ""r'**^  ^V* 

Sktw  ndl'd  tko  moona,  but  Uaot  at  last 
Airived  tbe  daarly  ilustiund  moan;      it* 

Hwyeag  of  aasioas  tremUing  past^ 
What  smiles  the  lovers'  oheeks  adorn  I 

Hark  to  the  jubroob's  pleasing  note  t 
Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song  t 

In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float. 
And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. 


The  sounds  of  mirth  re-echo  loud. 

And  all  their  former  joy  recall.  iB« 

But  who  is  be,  whose  darken'd  lm>w 
Glooms  in  Uie  midst  of  general  mirth  ? 

Before  his  eyes'  far  fleroer  glow 
The  blue  flames  onrdle  o'er  the  hearth. 

Dark  is  the  robe  which  wraps  his  form, 
And  tall  his  plume  of  gory  red ; 

His  voice  is  like  the  rising  stomi, 
Bnt  light  and  traokless  is  his  tread. 

T  is  noon  of  night,  the  pledge  goes  round, 

The     brid^room's    healUi     is     deeply 

qualTd ;  i^a 

With  shouts  the  vaulted  roofs  resonnd. 
And  all  combine  to  hail  the  draught. 

Sudden  the  strangetHshief  hom. 

And  all  the  clamorous  crowd  are  hosh'dt 
And  Angus'  cheek  with  wonder  glows, 

And  Hora's  tender  bosom  blush'd. 
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'  Old  man ! '  he  cried,  *  this  pledge  is  done; 

Thou    saw'st    't  was    duly    drunk    by 
me: 
It  hail'd  the  nuptials  of  thy  son; 

Now  will  I  claim  a  pledge  from  thee,    acw 

*  While  all  around  is  mirth  and  joy, 

To  bless  thy  Allan's  happy  lot, 
Say,  hadst  thou  ne'er  anouer  boy  ? 
Say,  why  should  Oscar  be  forgot  ? ' 

*  Alas  ! '  the  hapless  sire  replied, 

The  big  tear  starting  as  he  spoke, 

*  When  Oscar  left  my  hall,  or  oied, 

This  aged  heart  was  almost  broke. 

'  Thrice  has  the  earth  revoWed  her  course 
Since  Oscar's  form  has  bless'd  my  sight; 

And  Allan  is  my  last  resource,  211 

Since  martial  Oscar's  death  or  flight.' 


*  'T  is  wellf'  replied  the  stranfi;er  stem. 

And  fiercely  flash'd  his  romng  eye: 
'Thy  Oscar's  fate  I  fain  would leam; 
Perhaps  the  hero  did  not  die. 

*  Perchance,  if  those  whom  most  he  Wed 

Would  call,  thy  Oscar  might  return; 
Perchance  the  cmef  has  only  roved; 
For  him  thy  Beltane  yet  may  bum. 
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'  Fill  high  the  bowl  the  table  roimd, 

We  will  not  claim  the  pledge  by  stealth: 

With  wine  let  every  cup  be  crown'd; 
Pledge  me  departed  Oscar's  health.' 

*  With  all  my  soul,'  old  Angus  said. 

And  fiird  his  goblet  to  the  brim; 

*  Here 's  to  my  boy  !  alive  or  dead, 

I  ne'er  shall  find  a  son  like  him.' 

*  Bravely,  old  man,  this  health  has  sped; 

But  why  does  Allan  trembling  stand  ?  230 
Come,  drmk  remembrance  of  the  dead, 
And  raise  thy  cup  with  firmer  hand.' 

The  crimson  glow  of  Allan's  face 
Was  tum'd  at  once  to  ghastly  hue; 

The  drops  of  death  each  other  chase 
Adown  in  agonizing  dew. 

Thrice  did  he  raise  the  goblet  high. 
And  thrice  his  lips  refused  to  taste; 

For  thrice  he  caught  the  stranger's  eye 
On  his  with  deadly  fury  placed.  240 


*  And  is  it  thus  a  brother  hails 

A  brother's  fond  remembrance  here  ? 
If  thus  affection's  strength  prevails. 
What  might  we  not  expect  from  fear  ? ' 

Roused  by  the  sneer,  he  raised  the  bowl, 
*  Would   Oscar    now    could    share    our 
mirth!' 

Internal  fear  apnall'd  his  soul; 

He  said,  and  dash'd  the  cup  to  earth. 

'  'T  is  he  !  I  hear  my  murderer's  voice  ! ' 
Loud  shrieks  a  darkly  gleaming  form ; 

*  A  murderer's  voice  !  *  the  roof  replies,  251 

And  deeply  swells  the  bursting  storm. 

The  tapers  wink,  the  chieftains  shrink. 
The  stranger 's  gone,  —  amidst  the  crew 

A  form  was  seen  in  tartan  g^en, 
And  tall  the  shade  terrific  grew. 

His  waist  was  bound  with  a  broad  belt 

round, 

His  plume  of  sable  stream'd  on  high ; 

But   his   breast  was    bare,   with   the  red 

wounds  there,  259 

And  fix'd  was  the  glare  of  his  glassy  eye. 

And  thrice  he  smiled,  with  his  eye  so  wild, 
On  Angus  bending  low  the  knee; 

And  thrice  he  frown'd  on  a  chief  on  the 
ground. 
Whom  shivering  crowds  with  horror  see. 

The  bolts  loud  roll  from  pole  to  pole, 

The  thunders  through  the  welkin  ring, 
And  the  gleaming  form,  through  the  mist 
of  the  storm. 
Was  borne  on  high  by  the  whirlwind's 
wing. 

Cold  was  the  feast,  the  revel  ceased,  — 
Who  lies  upon  the  stony  floor  ?  270 

Oblivion  press'd  old  Angus'  breast, 

At  length  his  life-pulse  throbs  once  more. 

*  Away,  away  !  let  the  leech  essay 

To  pour  the  light  on  Allan's  eyes: ' 
His  sand  is  done,  —  his  race  is  run; 
Oh,  never  more  shall  Allan  rise  ! 

But  Oscar's  breast  is  cold  as  clay, 
His  locks  are  lifted  by  the  gale ; 

And  Allan's  barbed  arrow  lay 

With  him  in  dark  Glentanar's  vale.      280 


THE  EPISOSK  OF  NISUS  AND  EURYALUS 


OriAo,]MiBMtalvi|^MataDt  - 

Birt  no  OM  ddabta  ths  tern  of  flna, 

Fov  Ah»'a  MM  knew  Omw  mD. 


WUU  ^rwj  wteni  her  o 
Aadpon'dkHTr     - 


Ite  dart  hu  drank  hit  vital  tid«. 


Aad  Mois^  ara  aoold  AUwa  iiKn«^ 
Bba  hid«  In*  woondad  prida  rabal; 


Shoold  vgs  the  Mnd  to  deed*  d  IialL 


Far,  distant  far,  the  ttohle  grave 

Which  held  tiii  claji's  great  aahea  stood; 

And  o'er  his  cone  no  banners  nave, 

For  they  were  atoin'd  with  kindred  blood. 


Shall  Alkji'adeeds  on  harp-strings  raise  ? 
The  song  is  glory's  chief  reward. 

But  who  can  strike  a  morderer's  praise  1 

Unstrung,  untonoh'd,  the  harp  must  stand. 
No  minstrel  dare  the  theme  awoke;      jie 

Gnilt  would  benumb  hii  palsied  hand. 
His   harp   in   shuddering  chords    would 
brtA. 

No  Ijre  of  tame,  no  hallow'd  verse, 
SiuUI  sound  bis  glories  high  in  ab: 

A  dying  father's  bitter  curse, 
A  brother's  death-groaji  echoes  there. 


A  PAKAPBRASE  P 


K  THE  XNEID,  UB.  IX 


Kisim,the 


«  rnardian  ef  the  portal,  stood, 
gSi  }na  arms  with  hostile  blood; 


WeUAillM  tafl^tiwqnrariivhaMta 

wiald, 
Or  pant  Ua  nrom  ttm^  tk*  embattled 

Aon  Ida  ton,  he  loft  hia  sf  Ivaa  eave, 
And  wn^tt  a  fimin  hame^  a  diataat  OMTC. 
To  w^U  the  mowafta  «l  the  SwniiB 


^naum 


ihaJlMKMt; 
ran  Oh  mm  of  Ttof, 
yet  gmeed  the  galbafc 


Xhoifl^  tar  tiu  MMOM  cf  hia  yoiAfnl  Ufa, 
As  j«t  asoTiee  inOia  martial  aWfe, 
Tkm  hii,  Witt  bean^,  valour's  gifts  to 

A  Mm!  hamie,  aa  kia  focm  ma  fair. 
Thsaa  hnm  wiOi  eow  pnre  flasM  of  gaema 

love; 
In  jMMa,^  m  war,  nailed  atill  fbtPf  ueret 
ynffndahiF  and  rioir  fons  their  jflntt  r^ 

ward; 
Xt^  now  oombined  they  hidd  thab  lit^M^f 


'  What  god,'  exclaim'd  the  first,  ■  instils 
this  fire? 

Or,  in  itself  a  god,  what  great  derire  ?      » 

My  labouring  soul,  with  anxious  thought 
oppress'd, 

Abbois  this  station  of  inglorious  rest; 

The  love  of  fame  with  this  can  ill  accord, 

Be  't  mine  to  seek  for  gloir  with  my  sword. 

Seeet  thou  yon  camp,  with  torches  twin- 
kling dim. 

Where  drunken  slumbers  wrap  each  lazy 
Mmb? 

Where  confidence  and  ease  the  watch  dis- 

And  drowsy  Silence  holds  her  sable  reign  ? 
Then  hear  my  thought: — lu  deep  and  sul- 
len gnef 
Our  troops  and  leaders  mourn  their  absent 

Now  conld  the  gifts  and  promised  prize  be 

(The  deed,  the  danger,  and  the  fame  be 

Were    this  decreed,  beneath  yon    rising 

monnd, 
Uethinks,  an  easy  path  perchance   were 

Which  past,  I  speed   my  way  to  PalW 

intUs, 
And  lead  .£iieas  from  Evander's  halls.' 
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With  equal  ardour  fired  and  warlike  joy. 
His  glowing  friend  addressed  the  Daraan 

boy:  — 
'These  deeds,  my  Nisus,  shalt  thou  dare 

alone? 
Must  all  the  fame,  the  peril,  be  thine  own  ? 
Am  I  by  thee  despised  and  left  afar,  41 
As  one  unfit  to  share  the  toils  of  war  ? 
Not  thus  his  son  the  great  Opheltes  taught; 
Not  thus  my  sire  in  Arffive  combats  fought; 
Not  thus,  when  Bion  fell  by  heayenly  lutte, 
I  track'd  .£neas  through  the  walks  of  fate: 
Thou  know'st  my  deeds,  my  breast  devoid 

of  fear. 
And  hostile  life-drops  dim  my  gory  spear. 
Here  is  a  soul  with  nope  immortal  bums, 
And  life,  ignoble  life,  for  glory  spurns.      50 
Fame,  fame  is  cheaply  eam'd  by  fleeting 

breath: 
The  price  of  honour  is  the  sleep  of  death.' 

Then  Nisus,  — '  Calm  thy  bosom's  fond 
alarms. 

Thy  heart  beats  fiercely  to  the  din  of 
arms. 

More  dear  thy  worth  and  valour  than  my 
own, 

I  swear  by  him  who  fills  Olympus'  throne  ! 

So  may  I  triumph,  as  I  speak  uie  truth, 

And  clasp  again  the  comiude  of  my  youth  ! 

But  should  I  fall,  —  and  he  who  dares  ad- 
vance 

Through  hostile  legions  must  abide  by 
chance,  —  60 

If  some  Rutulian  arm,  with  adverse  blow. 

Should  lay  the  friend,  who  ever  loved  thee, 
low, 

Live  thou  —  such  beauties  I  would  fain  pre- 
serve— 

Thy  budding  years  a  leng^en'd  term  de- 
serve. 

When  humbled  in  the  dust,  let  some  one  be 

Whose  gentle  eyes  will  shed  one  tear  for 
me; 

Whose  manly  arm  may  snatch  me  back  by 
force, 

Or  wealth  redeem  from  foes  my  captive 
corse; 

Or,  if  my  destiny  these  last  deny. 

If  in  the  spoiler^  power  my  ashas  lie,       70 

Thy  pious  care  may  raise  a  simple  tomb. 

To  mark  thy  love,  and  signalize  my  doom. 

Why  should  thy  doting  wretched  mother 
weep 

Her  only  boy,  reclined  in  endless  sleep  ? 


Who,  for  thy  sake,  the  tempest's  furj 
dared. 

Who,  for  lliy  sake,  war's  deadly  peril 
shared; 

Who  braved  what  woman  never  braved  be- 
fore, 

And  left  her  native  for  the  Latian  shore.' 

*  In  vain  you  damp  the  ardour  of  my  soul,' 

Replied  Euryalus;  *  it  scorns  control !       80 

Hence,  let  us  haste  ! '  —  their  brother  guards 
arose, 

Roused  by  their  call,  nor  court  again  re- 
pose; 

The  pair,  buoy'd  up  on  Hope's  exulting 
wing, 

Their  stations  leave  and  speed  to  seek  the 
king. 

Now  o'er  the  earth  a  solenm  stillness 

ran. 
And  lull'd  alike  the   cares  of  brute  and 

man; 
Save  where  the   Dardan  leaders  nightly 

hold 
Alternate  converse,  and  their  plans  unfold. 
On  one  great  point  the  council  are  agreed, 
An  instant  message  to  their  prince  decreed; 
Each  lean'd  upon  the  lance  he  well  could 

wield,  91 

And    poised   with   easy  arm   his    ancient 

shield; 
When  Nisus  and  his  friend  their  leave  re- 
quest 
To  offer  something  to  their  high  behest. 
With    anxious    tremors,   yet    unawed    by 

fear, 
The  faithful  pair  before  the  throne  appear: 
lulus  greets  them;  at  his  kind  command. 
The  elder  first  address'd  the  hoary  band. 

'  With   patience '   (thus   Hyrtacides   be- 

ar  judge  from  youth  our  humble 

plan.  100 

Where  yonder  beacons  half-expiring  beam. 
Our   slumbering   foes  of  future   conquest 

dream. 
Nor  heed  that  we  a  secret  path  have  traced. 
Between  the  ocean  and  the  portal  placed, 
Beneath  the  covert  of  the  blackening  smoke 
Whose    shade    securely  our    design   will 

cloak  ! 
I^  you,  ye  chiefs,  and  fortune  will  allow, 
We  11  bend  our  course  to  yonder  mountam's 

brow. 
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■  imII  Amh  ia  bM  prida  nttm. 


Aaa  LkUm  ipaib  Hid  popled  b^pa  a< 

daad 
8U1  marii  tfaa  lutTtM  of  our  hato'a  tnad. 
Baah  ii  osr  mu'ihim,  not  mifaiowii  tta  mf  { 
WWan    ycMMT  tenrflvn    darvm  in4vH 

Oft  bMffl  ve  nm,  when  luuitiiig  bf  &• 

Matara  ia  TBUi,  fov  ■otm  wiidain  fviwd, 
lIof«d  b;  &•  ■paeeb,  Alathea  ben  ax- 

*T«  paivd  godal  wbo  nla  ^  fite  of 

Twj, 
8101  dwalla  tiia  Dutbo  «pirit  in  the  bi?; 
Wltai  minds  like  th«M  in  ibripliiiga  thus  je 

Bot,    be    joun  the 


'■  wonted  glories  still 
Then  in  his  warm  embrace    the   boja   he 

And,  qniTering,  Btrain'd  them  to  his  aged 

With  tears  the  bnmiug  cheek  of  each  be- 

Aikd,  sobbing,  thus  his  first  disconrse  re- 
new^ .,0 
*  What  gift,  my  ooDntrymen,  what  martial 

Can   we   liestow,  which  jon   maj  not  de- 

s^iie? 
Onrdeinea  the  first  heat  boonbaTe given — 
Intenial  virtnes  are  the  gift  of  Heaven. 
What  poor  rewords  can  bleu  yoor  deeds  on 

earth, 
Donhtlew  await  snob  jroong,  exalted  wortJi. 
£iieas  and  Asearnns  shall  combine 
To  yield  a{^lanae  far,  far  surpassinK  mine.' 
Inlns  then:  —  ■  By  all  tiie  powers  above  I 
Bj  thoae  Penates  who  mv  country  love  I   r^o 
Bv  hoary  Yeaia's  sacred  fane,  I  swear, 
Mj  hopes  are  all  in  yoo,  ye  generous  pair  I 
Reatore  my  hther  to  my  giatefnl  suffit. 
And  all  my  sorrows  yield  to  one  debgbt. 
NisBs  1  twin  silver  gohleta  are  thtne  own. 


tldn, 
I  i^ai^ 


l^riraaaevadthwnMa _ 

Not  left  aaak  bowb  am  Azgnw  i 

fcej. 

Tm  maan  teteoda,  also,  daO  ha  Une; 
TwD  talMto  pdfah'd  bvn  thm  ifiUm^ 

mbta;  -    ■]■ 

Aa  ■adaat  en^  wUah  Tfriaa  Dido  nvi, 
WUb  yet  oar  laaaala  irai-d  tike  PMfa 

BntwheathelMatilaeUabatkivUibnr  . 

Wlm  grsat  Jneai  waaxa  B^Msria'a  envwiL 
The  oaaqae,  tbe  booklar,  and  tbe  flarr  itMd 
WUeh 'nBims  gaideB  with  men  tka  »«<■ 
Wspeec^ 

Axe  Onne;  BO  enTiooB  lot  ihaB  thsa  be  eH^ 

I  pledg*  my  word,  trtevoeabfy  iMt: 

Ni^  man,  twalTa  slaTei^aad  twioe  aiz  m^ 

Uve  damea 
To  aootbe  Oy  aofte>  hmm  wiUt  ataoraaa 

flantes,  iSa 

And  all  llie  reslms  which  now  the  L*tiB8 

The  labours  of  to-night  shall  well  repay. 
But  thou,  my  generous  youth,  whose  t^ider 

Are  near  my  own,  whose  worth  my  heart 

Henceforth  affection,  sweetly  thos  begun. 
Shall  join  our  bosoms  and  our  souls  in  one. 
Without  thy  aid  no  rlory  shall  be  mine; 
Without  thy  dear  advice,  no  great  des^n; 
Alike  through  life  esteem'd,  thou  goSike 
boy,  ,6, 

In  war  my  bulvrark,  and  in  peace  my  joy.' 

To  him  Enryalns:  — '  No  day  shall  shame 
The  rising  gl<^eB  which  from  this  I  claim. 
Fortime   may  favour,   or  the    skies    may 

Bnt  valour,  spite  of  fate,  obtains  renown. 
Yet,  ere  from  hence  our  eager  steps  depart, 
One  boon  I  beg,  the  nearest  to  my  heert: 
My  mother,  sprung  from  Priam's  royal  line. 
Like  thine  ennobled,  hardly  lees  divine, 
Nor  Troy  nor  king  Aeestes"  realms  restrain 
Her  feeble  age  from  dangers  of  the  main; 
Alone  she  came,  all  selfish  fears  above,    iSi 
A  bright  example  of  maternal  love. 
Unknown  the  seeret  enterprise  I  brave, 
Lest  grief  should  bend  my  parent  to  tba 

From  &a  alime  do  f  imd  adieus  I  eeek. 


xo8 
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No  faintmg  mother's  lips  haye  press'd  my 

cheek; 
By  gloomy  night  and  thy  right  hand  I  vow 
fifer  parting  tears  would  shf3ce  my  purpose 

now. 
Do  thou,  my  prince,  her  &ulin|^  age  sustain, 
In  thee  her  much-loved  child  may  live 

again:  190 

Her  dying  hours  with  pious  conduct  bless. 
Assist  her  wants,  relieve  her  fond  distress: 
So  dear  a  hope  must  all  my  soul  inflame. 
To  rise  in  glory,  or  to  fall  in  fame.' 
Struck  witi^  a  filial  care  so  deeply  felt, 
In  tears  at  once  the  Trojan  warriors  melt: 
Faster  than  all,  lulus'  eyes  o'erflow; 
Such  love  was  his,  and  such  had  been  his  woe. 
'All  thou  hast  ask'd,  receive,'  the  prince 

replied; 
'  Nor  this  alone,  but  many  a  gift  beside.  200 
To  cheer  thy  mother's  years  shall  be  my 

aim, 
Creusa's  style  but  wanting  to  the  dame. 
Fortime  an  adverse  wayward  course  may  run, 
But  bless'd  thy  mother  in  so  dear  a  son. 
Now,  by  my  life  1  —  my  sire's  most  sacred 

oath  — 
To  thee  I  pledge  my  full,  my  firmest  troth. 
All  the  rewards  which  once  to  thee  were 

vow'd. 
If  thou  shouldst  fall,  on  her  shall  be  be- 

stow'd.' 
Thus  spoke  the  weeping  prince,  then  forth 

to  view 
A  gleaming  falchion  from  the  sheath  he 

drew;  210 

Lycaon's  utmost  skill  had  graced  the  steel. 
For  friends  to  envy  and  for  foes  to  feel. 
A  tawny  hide,  the  Moorish  lion's  spoil, 
Slain  'midst  the  forest  in  the  himter's  toil, 
Mnestheus  to  guard  the  elder  youth  be- 
stows, 
And  old  Alethes'  casque  defends  his  brows. 
Arm'd,  thence  they  go,  while  all  th'  as- 
sembled train 
To  aid  their  cause  implore  the  g^ods  in  vain. 
More  than  a  boy,  in  wisdom  and  in  grace, 
lulus  holds  amidst  the  chiefs  his  place:  220 
His  prayer  he  sends;  but  what  can  prayers 

avail, 
Lost  in  the  murmurs  of  the  sighing  gale  f 

The  trench  is  pass'd,  and,  f avour'd  by  the 
night. 
Through  sleeping  foes  they  wheel  their 
wary  flight. 


When  shall  the  sleep  of  many  a  foe  be 
o'er? 

Alas,  some  slumber  who  shaU  wake  no 
more ! 

Chariots  and  bridles,  miz'd  with  arms,  are 
seen; 

And  flowing  flasks,  and  scatter'd  troops  be- 
tween: 

Bacchus  and  Mars  to  rule  the  camp  com- 
bine; 

A  mingled  chaos  this  of  war  and  wine.    230 

*  Now,  cries  the  first, '  for  deeds  of  blood 
prepare. 

With  me  tne  conquest  and  the  labour  share. 

Here  lies  our  path;  lest  any  hand  arise. 

Watch  thou,  while  many  a  dreaming  chief- 
tain dies: 

1 11  carve  our  passage  through  the  heedless 
foe. 

And  clear  thy  road  with  many  a  deadly 
blow.' 

His  whispering  accents  then  the  youth  re- 
press'd. 

And  pierced  proud  Rhamnes  through  his 
panting  breast: 

Stretch  d  at  his  ease,  th'  incautious  king  re- 
posed; 

Debauch,  and  not  fatigue,  his  eyes  had 
closed:  240 

To  Tumus  dear,  a  prophet  and  a  prince, 

His  omens  more  than  augur's  skill  evince; 

But  he,  who  thus  foretold  the  fate  of  all, 

Could  not  avert  his  own  untimely  fall. 

Next  Remus'  armour-bearer,  hapless,  fell. 

And  three  unhappy  slaves  the  carnage  swell ; 

The  charioteer  along  his  courser's  sides 

Expires,  the  steel  his  sever'd  neck  divides; 

And,  last,  his  lord  is  number'd  with  the 
dead: 

Bounding  convulsive,  flies  the  gasping  head ; 

From  the  swoll'n  veins  the  blackening  tor- 
rents pour;  251 

Stain'd  is  the  couch  and  earth  with  clotting 
gore. 

Young  Lamyrus  and  Lam  us  next  expire. 

And  gay  Serranus,  fill'd  with  youthful  fire; 

Half  the  long  night  in  childish  games  was 
pass'd; 

Lull'd  by  the  potent  grape,  he  slept  at  last: 

Ah  !  happier  far,  had  he  the  mom  survey'd 

And  till  Aurora's  dawn  his  skill  display'd. 

In  slaughter'd  fold,  the  keepers  lost  in 
sleep, 
His  hungry  fangs  a  lion  thus  may  steep , 
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pwiria,  i«i 

Wttk  Mndor  i^Mttad,  Hid  k  flUMg*  nUat 
Tiwlhtii  ■tin,  tinvqh  fwnhig  btriri  ha 

la  WH  of  gon  ^  lofdljr  ^Ffiat  foHDi- 

Kor  k«  At  otksz^  daMDy  wgMaw 


Tkra^i  Wbw  nd  U 

OnofeaUs  spirit  w 

Mow  wlwa  SeM^n 


iks  the  BhadM  balow. 
■  dwelt  tJurbenltbeir 


Whose  fires  emit  a  faint  and  trembling  lay; 
There,  onconfined,  behold  each  grazing  Btaed, 
Unwafash'd,  onbeeded,  on  the  herbage  feed. 
Brave  Nisna  here  arrMrts  liia  comrade'a  ami. 
Too  fluih'd  wiUi  carnage,  and  with  con- 


■  UeDce  let  as  batte,  the  dangeiotu  path  is 

Full  foes  enough  to-night  hsve  breathed 

their  last: 
Soon    will  the   da;   those   eastern   clouds 

Now  let   m  speed,  nor  tempt  the  rising 


What  lilTer  arms  with  TarioQS  art  em- 


What  bowls  and  mantles  inconfosion  toes'd 
They  leare  regardless  I  jet  one  glittering 


This  from  the  pallid  corse  wns  qnicklj  torn, 
Once  by  a  line  of  former  cbieftoins  worn. 
Th'  exulting  boy  the  studded  zirdle  wears, 
Ml  nil  I II I  ■'  helm  bid  head  in  tmuntih  bears: 


Then  mm  the  tents  their 

they  bend. 
To  seek  the  -vale  where  safer  paths  extend. 


jMt  at«^  hMT  a  band  o(  Lidk>  hna 


Wfaas  Oe  alcnr  foot  thak  tudr  mnoh  d»- 

T1>afciii|^t^,iMpatiflBt.imTOaloMgthatwB'l 
TInoe  kmidnd  mafl-ebd  nan,  bj  VdboH* 

To  Tnna  with  tUr  nwntw^  y^taSm 


'^S^SST"" 


Wkn,  OB  ttie  taft,  a  H^  nflwitiaB  filb; 
Hw  pludeF'd  helmet,  Uikri^  tbe  aani^ 
nigbt, 


■Sta^atfagglenl  rtaad  t  iriif  awly  Oraa 

inaima? 
Fram  irtwaoe,  to  wfaonf*— Ha   lasta   ' 

with  BO  r^ly; 
Tmstiiig  the  oorert  of  the  night,  they  Sy: 
The  thicket's  depth  with  bnrried  pace  they 

While  round  the  wood  the  hostile  squadron 

With  brakes  entangled,  scarce  a  path  b»- 

Dreary  and  dark  appears  the  sylvan  soena. 

Euryalus  his  heavy  spoils  impede. 

The    boughs  and   winding  tnnn  his   stepa 

mislead; 
But  Nisus  scours  along  tbe  forest's  maie 
To  where  Latinos'  steeds  in  safe^  graze. 
Then  backward  o'er  the  plain  hjs  eyes  ex- 
tend, ]>4 
On  every  side  the;  seek  his  absent  friend. 
'  O  God  I  my  boy,'  he  cries,  '  of  me  bereft. 
In  what  impendmg  perils  art  thoo  left  I ' 
Listening  he  mns  —  above  the  waving  trees 
Tumultuous  voices  swell  the  pasung  breeze; 
The  war-cr;  rises,  thundering  hoofs  around 
Wake   the   dark   echoes  of  tbe  trembling 

ground. 
Again  he  turns,  of  footstaps  bears  the  noise; 
The  sound  elates,  the  sight  his  hope  destro;s: 
The  hapless  boy  a  rufBan  train  surround, 
While  lengthening  shades  his  weaiy  way 
confound;  jja 

Him  with  loud  shouts  the  furious  knights 


no 
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What  Mn  hu  friend 'gainst  throDgiDg  num. 

bersdare? 
Ah  1  must  he  rush  his  comrade's  fate  to 

share  ? 
What  force,  what  aid,  what  stratagem  essay, 
Back  to  redeem  the  Ltatian  spoiler's  prey  ? 
His  life  a  yotive  ransom  nobly  g^ve, 
Or  die  with  him  for  whom  he  wish'd  to  liye  ? 
Poising  with  strength  his  lifted  lance  on 

hirfl,  339 

On  Luna^  orb  he  cast  his  frenzied  eye:  — 
'  Groddess  serene,  transcending  eyery  star ! 
Queen  of  the  sky,  whose  beams  are  seen  afar  I 
By  night  heayen  owns  thy  sway,  by  day  the 

grove, 
When,  as  chaste  Dian,  here  thou  deign'st  to 

rove; 
If  e'er  myself  or  sire  have  sought  to  grace 
Thine  altars  with  the  produce  of  the  chase, 
Speed,  speed  my  dart  to  pierce  yon  vaunt- 
ing crowds 
To  free  m.j  friend,  and  scatter  far  the  proud.' 
Thus  havmg  said,  the  hissing  dart  he  flung; 
Through  parted  shades  the  hurtling  weapon 
sung;  350 

The  thirsty  point  in  Sulmo's  entrails  lay, 
Transfix'd  his  heart,  and  stretoh'd  him  on 

the  clay: 
He  sobs,  he  dies,  —  the  troop  in  wild  amaze, 
Unconscious  whence  the  death,  with  horror 

gaze: 
While  pale  they  stare,  through  Tagus'  tem- 
ples riven, 
A  second  shaft  with  equal  force  is  driven. 
Fierce  Volscens  rolls  around  his  lowering 

eyes; 
Veil'd  by  the  night,  secure  the  Trojan  lies. 
Burning  with  wrath,  he  view'd  his  soldiers 

Mi: 
*  Thou  youth  accurst,  thy  life  shall  pay  for 
all!'  360 

Quick  from  the  sheath  hb  flaming  glaive  he 

drew. 
And,  raging,  on  the  boy  defenceless  flew. 
Nisus  no  more  the  blackening  shade  conceals. 
Forth,  forth,  he  starts,  and  all  his  love  re- 
veals; 
Aghast,  confused,  his  fears  to  madness  rise. 
And  pour  these  accents,  shrieking  as  he  flies: 
'Me,  me,  —  your  vengeance  hurl  on  me 

alone; 
Here  sheathe  the  steel,  my  blood  is  all  your 

own. 
Ye  starry  spheres  t  thou  conscious  Heaven  f 
attest  I 


He  could  not  —  durst  not — lo  !  the  guile 

confest !  370 

All,  all  was  mine,  —  his  early  fate  suspend; 
He  only  loved  too  well  his  hapless  friend: 
Spare,  spare,  ye  chiefs  !  from  him  your  rage 

remove; 
His  fault  was  friendship,  all  his  crime  was 

love.' 
He  prav'd  in  vain;  the  dark  assassin's  sword 
Pierced  the  fair  side,  the  snowy  bosom 

gored; 
Lowly  to  earUi  inclines  his  plume-clad  crest. 
And  sanguine  torrents  mantle  o'er  his  breast. 
As  some  young  rose,  whose  blossom  scents 

the  air,  379 

Lang^d  in  death,  expires  beneath  the  share ; 
Or  crimson  poppy,  sinking  with  the  shower. 
Declining  gently,  falls  a  fading  flower; 
Thus,  sweetly  drooping,  benos  his  lovely 

head, 
And  lingering  beauty  hovers  round  the  dead. 

But  fiery  Nisus  stems  the  battle's  tide. 
Revenge  his  leader,  and  despair  his  guide; 
Volscens  he  seeks  amidst  the  gathering  host, 
Volscens  must  soon  appease  his  comrade's 

ghost; 
Steel,  flashing,  pours  on  steel,  foe  crowds  on 

foe; 
Rage  nerves  his  arm,  fate  gleams  in  every 

blow;  390 

In  vain  beneath    imnumber'd    wounds   he 

bleeds, 
Nor  wounds,   nor  death,  distracted   Nisus 

heeds; 
In  viewless  circles  wheel'd,  his  falchion  flies. 
Nor  quits  the  hero's  g^rasp  till  Volscens  dies : 
Deep  in  his  throat  its  end  the  weapon  found. 
The  tyrant's  soul  fled  groaning  through  the 

wound. 
Thus  Nisus  all  his  fond  affection  proved  — 
Dying,  reveng^  the  fate  of  him  he  loved; 
Then  on  his  bosom  sought  his  wonted  place, 
And  death  was  heavenly  in  his  friend  s  em- 
brace. 400 

Celestial  pair,  if  aught  my  verse   can 

claim, 
Wafted  on  Time's  broad  pinion,  yours  is 

fame  ! 
Ag^s  on  ages  shall  your  fate  admire. 
No  future  day  shall  see  your  names  expire. 
While  stands  the  Capitol,  immortal  dome  ! 
And  vanquish'd  millions  hail  their  empress, 

Rome  ! 
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Ah-hapl— ■  daniA  I  do  mn  Iwwail*, 
No  niand  tin  wntobed  fate  daj^ona, 

No  Idndred  rnoe  witli  raptnze  haiU 
Tt^  itapi  witliiii  %  •buger'*  doon. 


T\»  bMut  where  lova  ia  wont  to  giaw. 
What  mind  owi  item  tha  itormy  wuge 

Wbkli  folb  tha  tide  of  hnmH  WM  ? 
Tbe  Im^  <{  !'■'■*>  fi"  draad  of  ihame, 

Can  EOiue  tba  tortimd  bnaat  no  wani 
Tke  wild  deain,  the  foilhr  flame, 

Afaaorba  aaoh  with  it  felt  bef on. 


tit 


aflaatian  gantl  J  thrilli 
aool  In  pufer  dteanu 


ISDMHat,  w 

*Wm>  pleaaiK  bahii  of  morlBl  uli 
Ib  lore  can  aootbe  tha  aehh^  breait: 

If  thna  tbov  aomcat  in  dnpdaa, 

SUr  Tatma  I  froo  Ihj  natiTe  heaven, 

What  heart  nnfaeling  woald  deipue 
IW  aweataat  boon  tha  goda  hare  given  1 

But  never  from  thj  golden  bow 

Hay  I  beneath  Uie  shaft  empire  1 
Whoae  creepier  veoom,  Bare  and  bIow, 

Awakes  an  tul'ConsniniiiK  Are:  m 

Te  Tackinz  doubts  I  ye  jealous  fears  I 

With  oUiers  wage  internal  war; 
Repentance,  souroe  of  future  tears. 

From  me  be  ever  distant  far  I 


h  hover  faithful  hearts  above  I 
Fair  Venos,  on  thy  myrtle  shrine 

Hay  I  with  some  fair  lover  sieh, 
Whoae  heart  may  mingle  pure  with  mine  - 

With  me  to  live,  with  me  to  die  t 

Hy  native  soil !  beloved  before. 

Now  dearer  as  my  peaceful  home. 
Ne'er  may  1  quit  thy  rooky  shore, 

A  hapless  banish'd  wretch  to  roam  ! 
This  very  da^,  thia  very  hour. 

Hay  I  resign  this  fleeting  Imath; 
Nor  qnit  my  silent  humble  bower, 

A  doom  to  me  far  worse  than  death. 

Have  I  not  heard  the  exile's  sigh  ? 

And  seen  the  exile's  silent  tear, 
Throng  distant  olimea  oondemn'd  to  fly, 

Apensire,  weary  w""" ■----" 


Fatiah  the  flend  wboae  iron  haui, 

To  fair  aftaetioD'*  tenth  imkaown, 
Bida  har  he  f ondfy  h»ed  depart, 

Unpitwd,  belideas,  and  alona; 
Who  ne'er  <mlMfc«  with  ailvar  ker 

"nie  milder  treaanrea  of  hii  aou, — 
Hay  snnh  a  fziand  be  far  from  ma. 

And  ooeao'a  atonna  between  na  roll  I 


Whiles 


>hs  and  Freshmen  tremble  at  his 
Lpt   in   speeohless 


As   all    around 

Hia  voice  in  thunder  shakes  the  sounding 

Denouncing  dire  reproach  to  luckless  fools, 
Unskill'd  to  plod  in  mathematio  rules. 

ILqtpy    the    youth    in    Enclid's    axioms 

Though  little  versed  in  any  art  beside ;      k> 
Who,  scarcely  skill'd  an  English  line  to 

Scans  Attic  metres  with  a  antic's  ken. 
What  though  he  knows  not  how  his  fathers 

ble<C 
When  civil  discord  piled   the  fields  with 

dead, 
When  Edward  bade  his  conquering  banda 

advance. 
Or  Henry  trampled  on  the  orost  of  France; 
Though  marvelling  at  the  name  of  Magna 

Charts, 
Tet  well  he  recollects  the  laws  of  Sparta; 
Can  tell  what  edicts  sage  Lycni^fus  made, 
While  Blackstone's  on  the  shelf  neglected 

hud;  ». 

Of  Grecian  dramas  vaunts   the    deathless 

Of  Avon's  baid  remembering  •earee  the 
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Siioh  18  the  youth  whose  scientific  pate 
Class-honours,  medals,  fellowships,  await; 
Or  eyen,  perhaps,  the  declamation  ^rize, 
If  to  such  glorious  height  he  lifts  ms  eyes. 
But  lo  !  no  common  orator  can  hope 
The  envied  silver  cup  within  his  scope. 
Not  that  our  heads  much  eloquence  require, 
Th'  Athenian's  glowing  style,  or  TuUy's 
fire.  30 

A  maimer  clear  or  warm  is  useless,  since 
We  do  not  try  by  speaking  to  convince. 
Be  other  orators  of  pleasing  proud: 
We  speak  to  please  ourselves,  not  move  the 

crowd: 
Our  gravity  prefers  the  muttering  tone, 
A  proper  mixture  of  the  squeak  auod  groan: 
No  borrow'd  grace  of  action  must  be  seen ; 
The  slightest  motion  would  displease  the 

Dean, 
Whilst  every  staring  eraduate  would  prate 
Against  what  he  coula  never  imitate.        40 
• 

The  man  who  hopes  t'  obtain  the  pro- 
mised cup 
Must  in  one  posture  stand,  and  ne'er  look 

up; 
Nor  stop,  but  rattle  over  every  word  — 
No  matter  what,  so  it  can  not  be  heard. 
Thus  let  him  hurry  on,  nor  think  to  rest: 
Who  speaks  the  fastest 's  sure  to  speak  the 

best; 
Who  utters  most  within  the  shortest  space 
May  safely  hope  to  win  the  wordy  race. 

The  sons  of  science  these,  who,  thus  re- 
paid, 49 

Linger  in  ease  in  Granta's  sluggish  shade; 

Where  on  Cam^s  sedgy  banks  supine  they  lie. 

Unknown,  unhonour'd  live,  unwept  for  die: 

Dull  as  the  pictures  wluch  aaom  their 
halls. 

They  think  all  learning  fix'd  within  their 
walls: 

In  maimers  rude,  in  foolish  forms  precise. 

All  modem  arts  affecting  to  despise; 

Yet  prizing  Bentley's,  Brunck's,  or  Person's 
note. 

More  than  the  verse  on  which  the  critic 
wrote: 

Vain  as  their  honours,  heavy  as  their  ale. 

Sad  as  their  wit,  and  tedious  as  their  tale; 

To  friendship  dead,  though  not  untaught  to 
feel  61 

When  Self  and  Church  demand  a  bigot 
zeal. 


With  eager  haste  they  court  the  lord  of 

power. 
Whether  'tis  Pitt  or  Petty  rules  the  hour; 
To  him,  with  suppliant  smiles,  they  bend 

the  head, 
While  distant  mitres    to  their  eyes  are 

spread. 
But  should  a  storm  o'erwhelm  him  vdth 

disgrace. 
They  'd  fly  to  seek  the  next  who  fill'd  his 

place. 
Such  are  the  men  who  learning's  treasures 

guard! 
Such  is  their  practice,  such  is  their  reward  I 
This  much,  at  least,  we  may  presume  to 

say —  71 

The  premium  can't  exceed  the  price  they 

pay. 
1806. 


TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  QUAKER 

Sweet  girl !  though  only  once  we  met, 

That  meeting  I  shall  ne'er  forget; 

And  though  we  ne'er  may  meet  again,  - 

Remembrance  will  thy  form  retain. 

I  would  not  say, '  I  love,'  but  still 

My  senses  struggle  with  my  will: 

In  vain,  to  drive  thee  from  my  breast, 

My  thoughts  are  more  and  more  represt; 

In  vain  i  check  the  rising  sighs, 

Another  to  the  last  replies :  xo 

Perhaps  this  is  not  love,  but  yet 

Our  meeting  I  can  ne'er  forget. 

What  though  we  never  silence  broke, 
Our  eyes  a  sweeter  language  spoke. 
The  tongue  in  flattering  falsehood  deals, 
And  tells  a  tale  it  never  feels; 
Deceit  the  g^ty  lips  impart, 
And  bush  the  mandates  of  the  heart; 
But  soul's  interpreters,  the  eyes, 
Spurn  such  restraint  and  scorn  disguise,  so 
As  thus  our  glances  oft  conversed, 
And  all  our  bosoms  felt,  rehearsed, 
No  spirit,  from  within,  reproved  us, 
Say  rather,  *  't  was  the  spirit  moved  us.' 
Though  what  they  utter  d  I  repress, 
Yet  I  conceive  thou  It  partly  g^ess; 
For  as  on  thee  my  memory  ponders, 
Perchance  to  me  thine  also  wanders. 
This  for  myself,  at  least,  1 11  say, 
Thy  form  appears  through  night,  through 
day:  j© 


AN  OCCASIONAL  PROXXX^UE 


Awiket  with  it  mj  baej  teems; 
la  elaep)  it  miiles  in  fleetiBg  dnwna; 
Tht  TiaoB  dianu  the  hoim  amy. 
And  Iridi  me  rame  Anron'i  hlt 
For  hreakiag  alnmlMn  erf  deliglit 
WUch  ineke  me  wish  for  endleet  tdfjIA: 
SisM,  oh  1  irtute'er  m  j  fotiiM  fitto, 
fflmll  joT  or  WM  mj  itept  swait, 
Tonpted  bj  love,  br  itcnu  b«ee^ 
njae  image  I  oan  neW  fbiget 


lal  • 


IT  loTmer  locAx 


No  iii<n«  c 

Then  let  me  breathe  thii  parfiog  pnjer, 
The  diotate  of  mj  boom'i  oare: 
*Maj  HeaTen  m  gmid  my  lorelr  qoaker, 
TlMLt  yiyiiwh  nSTer  ft»"  o'ert^e  her^ 
llat  pmce  mm!  lirtae  ne'er  fonake  her, 
Bnt  bliM  be  aje  her  heart's  iiartaksB  I 
Oh,  laaj  Um  happy  mortal,  nted 


Tob 
Porb 


«diMa>Ter, 


eaeh  boor  new  jovs  di 
e  the  hiwband  in  Um  It 
May  that  fair  boaom  never  know 
What  't  ia  to  feel  the  reBtless  woe 
Which  stings  the  soul  with  vain  regret, 
Of  him  who  DBTer  can  forget  I ' 
AMtitit,  1806. 


THE    CORNELIAN 


odour  of  this  stone 
Enilean  it  to  my  memory  ever; 
With  liutie  only  once  it  ihone. 
And  blnahes  modest  as  the  giver. 


Yet  still  the  Bini|>le  gift  I  prize,  — 
For  I  am  sore  the  giver  loved  me. 

He  crffer'd  it  with  downcast  look. 
As  fearful  that  I  might  refuse  it; 

I  told  him  when  the  gift  I  took, 
My  only  fear  shonld  be  to  lc«e  it. 


And  sparkling  as  I  h 


\e  loved  a  tear. 


Still,  to  adorn  his  humble  youth. 
Mo?  waaltii  nor  Urtb  tiudT  tieaniMa  yield; 

Bnt  ho  iriio  teaha  the  floweis  of  tmtli, 
Most  quit  tbe  garden  for  the  BtU.       ta 

T  is  not  tbe  plaat  npnar'd  in  sloth, 
Whkhbeant^ihows,  and  sheds  perfome; 

The  flowen'wbiob  yield  tbe  most  of  both 
In  Nature's  wild  Ir — ' "- 


Had  FoHnne  aided  Natun^  oaiv, 
Foronoe  foigettiiv  to  be  blind. 

His  wonld  have  been  an  am^  sfaan. 
If  well  pioparlion'd  to  his  mind. 

But  had  the  goddess  olearly  seen, 

His  form  had  flx'd  bar  ftokle  bioast;     ja 
Her  oounUess  boards  wonld  his  baT»  hnna. 


AN   OCCASIONAL  PROLOGUE 


DELIVERED  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  PEK- 
PORHANCB  OP  '  THE  WHEEL  OF  FOR- 
TUNE' AT  A   PRIVATE  THEATRE 

[This  prologs  was  written  b;  Bpvn,  betweciB 
■tana,  on  his  way  from  Harrowfrate  to  Sontb- 
ireU,  in  1800,  where  be  took  part  in  private 
tbeatricBls.] 

Since  tbe  refinement  of  this  polish'd  age 
Has  swept  immoral  raillery  from  tbe  stage; 
Since  taste  has  now  expunged  licentious  wit. 
Which  stamp'd  disgrace  on  all  an  author 

Since  now  to  please  with  piuer  seenes  we 

Nor  dare  to  call  tiie  blush  from  Beauty's 

Oh  I  let  lite  modest  Muse  some  pity  claim. 
And  meet  indulgence,  though  she  find  not 

Still,  not  for  her  alone  we  wish  respect, 
Others  appear  more  conscious  of  defect:  lo 
To-night  no  veteran  Roecii^ou  behold. 
In  all  the  arts  of  scenic  action  old ; 
No  Cooke,  no  Kemble,can  salute  you  here. 
No  Siddons  draw  the  sympathetic  tear; 
To-night  you  throng  to  witness  Hie  dekut 
Of  embryo  actors,  to  the  Drama  new. 
Here,  then,  onr  almost  milledged  wings  we 

try; 

»aj- 
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Drooping,  alas  1  we  fall  to  rise  no  more,  ao 
Not  one  poor  trembler  only  fear  betrays, 
Who  hopes,  yet  almost  dreads,  to  meet 

yonr  praise; 
But  all  our  dramatis  persons  wait 
In  fond  susjpense  this  crisis  of  their  fate. 
No  venal  views  our  progress  can  retard, 
Youp  geneiou.  plaudits  are  our  sok  re- 

ward; 
For  these,  each  Hero  all  his  power  displays, 
Each  timid  Heroine  shrinks  before  your 

gaze. 
Surely  the  last  will  some  protection  find; 
None  to  the  softer  sex  can  prove  unkind: 
While  Youth  and  Beauty  form  the  female 

shield,  31 

The  sternest  censor  to  the  fair  must  yield. 
Yet,  should  our  feeble  efforts  nought  avail, 
Should,  after  all,  our  best  endeavours  fail, 
Still  let  some  mercy  in  your  bosoms  live. 
And,  if  you  can't  applaud,  at  least  forgive. 


ON  THE   DEATH    OF   MR.   FOX 

THE   FOLLOWING  ILLIBERAL   IMPROMPTU 
APPEARED  IN   A   MORNING  PAPER 

[The  *  illiberal  impromptu  '  appeared  in  the 
Morning  Poatf  and  fiyron's  reply,  which  was 
written  at  Southwell,  October,  1806,  appeared 
in  the  Morning  (Jkroniele.] 

*  Our  nation's  foes  lament  on  Fox's  death, 
But  bless  the  hour  when  Pitt  resign'd  his 

breath: 
These   feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth 

undue, 
We  g^ve  the  palm  where  Justice  points  its 

due.* 

TO  which  the  author  of  THESE  PIECES 
SENT  THE  FOLLOWING  REPLY 

Oh  factious  viper  !  whose  envenom'd  tooth 
Would   mangle  still  the  dead,  perverting 

truth; 
What  though  our  '  nation's  foes '  lament 

the  fate, 
With  generous  feeling,  of  the  good  and 

peat. 
Shall  dastard  tongues  essay  to  blast  the 

name  9 

Of  him  whose  meed  exists  in  endless  fame  ? 
When  Pitt  expired  in  plenitude  of  power, 
Though  ill  success  obscured  his  dying  hour. 


Pity  her  dewy  wings  before  him  spread. 
For  noble  spirits  *  war  not  with  the  dead: ' 
His  friends,  in  tears,  a  last  sad  requiem 

gave. 
As  all  his  errors  slumber'd  in  the  grave. 
He    simk,  an  Atlas  bending  'neath    the 

weight 
Of  cares  o'erwhelming  our  conflicting  state: 
When,  lo  t  a  Hercules  in  Fox  a|^pear'd, 
Who  for  a  time  the  ruin'd  fabric  rear'd.  so 
He,  too,  is  f  all'n,  who  Britain's  loss  supplied. 
With  him  our    &st-reviving  hopes  have 

died; 
Not  one  great  people  only  raise  his  urn. 
All  Europe's  far-extendea  regions  mourn. 
*  These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth 

undue. 
To  g^ve  the  palm  where  Justice  points  its 

due;' 
Yet  let  not  canker'd  Calumny  assail. 
Or  round  our  statesman  wind  her  gloomy 

veil. 
Fox  !  o'er  whose  corse  a  mourning  world 

must  weep. 
Whose  dear  remains  in  honour'd  marble 

sleep;  30 

For  whom,  at  last,  e'en  hostile    nations 

groan. 
While   friends  and  foes  alike  his   talents 

own; 
Fox  shall  in  Britain's  future  annals  shine, 
Nor  e'en  to  Pitt  the  patriot's  palm  resign; 
Which   Envy,   wearing   Candour's    sacred 

mask. 
For  Pitt,  and  Pitt  alone,  has  dared  to  ask. 


THE  TEAR 

O  Iftdinnimniiii  f  ons,  tenero  Musroa 
Dooontinin  OTtoB  ez  animo ;  qnater 
Felix  I  in  imo  qni  scatentem 
Pectore  te,  pw  Nympha,  Mnrnt.  —  Ge4T. 

When  Friendship  or  Love  our  sympathies 
move, 
When  Truth  in  a  glance  should  appear, 
The  lips  may   beguile   with  a  dimple  or 
smile, 
But  the  test  of  affection 's  a  Tear. 

Too  oft  is  a  smile  but  the  hypocrite's  wile 

To  mask  detestation  or  fear; 
Give  me  the  soft  sigh,  whilst  the  soul-tell-> 
ing  eye 

Is  dimm'd  for  a  time  with  a  Tear. 
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Mild  Ckri^  ^ow,  to  ninMvtala  below, 

Showi  tlw  Mnl  tfom  bufauUf  oImt;     n 
ConoMMoa  will  nMUidian  Oua  Tntue  ii 

fait 

Aid  its  daw  u  diffnind  in  s  Tekr. 

Tbn  ""■  dooni'd  to  mQ  with  die  bliat  <i 
th««fe, 
ThKMgli  biUowi  Atlantio  to  rtMr, 
Aa  he  brad*  o'ar  tha  wava  which  vaaj  aooa 
ba  hiignm, 
no  gnai  iiMrklH  bright  with  a  Tear. 

Tho  foldiar  bnvai  daath  for  a  &iidfnl 
wraath 
In  GloTT**  inmHitia  eamar; 
But  ha  taiiaa  the  foe  when  in  battle  Ud 
low, 
Jkod  bftthaa  arerf  womid  with  a  Tear.  » 

B  with  hisb-1)oDiidiiig  (ride  he  latnm  to 

Bemnmaiiig  tin  gore-oriuuon'd  apeat, 
All  his  toili  are  repaid  when,  embracing 
the  moid, 
From  her  ejelid  he  kiues  the  Tear. 

Sweet  scene  of  mj  jonth  t  leat  of  Friend- 
ship and  Truth, 
Where   love    chued    each    faat-fleetiiig 

Loth  to  leave  thee,  I  mouTu'd,  for  a  lait 
look  I  tom'd, 
But  thjr  «piK  was  scarce  seen  through  a 
Tear. 

Thoogh  mj  vows  I  can  poor  to  mjr  Mary 


She  TcwBided  those  tows  with  a  Tear. 

Bj    inother   possost,    may    she    live    ever 
blest  I 
Her  name  ttill  my  heart  must  revere: 
With  a  si^  I  resign  what  I  once  thought 

And  forpve  her  deceit  with  a  Tear. 

Ye  friends  of  my  heart,  ere  from  yon  I  de- 
part. 
This  nope 


If 


my  breast  is  moat  near: 
■gain  we  shall  meet  in  this  mial  retreat, 
]£iy  we  meet,  »■  we  part,  with  a  Tear. 


WLn  m^  aonl  witw*  her  flight  to  the  m- 
gMBs  of  night,  41 

And  117  oone  shaU  reolina  on  it*  Uer, 
As  ya  pass  bj  Ibt  tosnh  lAen  my  ashaa 

Ohl  iDoiiten  their  duft  wiUi  a  Teu, 

Hht  no  maiUe  heatow  the  ipltBdoar  d  wa4 
Which  tha  children  el  Tiiiity  leaFj 

ISo  fiction  of  fiune  shall  HaTiwi  iny  namej 
All  I  ask— all  I  widt— if  «T«w. 
Oetohr  30,1800. 

REPLY  TO  SOME  VERSES  OF 
J.  M.  B.  PIGOT,  ESQ.,  ON  THE 
CRUELTY    OF    HIS    MISTRESS 

Wht,  K^otf  eomplain  of  tins  damsel'*  dii- 


For  month*  yon  may  by,  yat,  beliere  ma,  a 

WQl  never  obtiua  a  coqnetto. 
Would  yon  teach  her  to  love  7  for  a  time 


For  such  lue  the  ain  of  these  fanciful  taia. 
They  think  all  our  homage  a  debt;        h 

Tet  a  partial  neglect  soon  takes  an  efteet. 
And  humbles  the  proudest  coquette. 

Dissemble  your   pain,  and  lengthen  your 

And  seem  her  hauteur  to  regret; 
If  again  yon  shall  sigh,  she  no  more  will 

That  youte  is  the  roey  coqnetto. 


This  whimsical  virgin  forget; 
Some  other  admire,  wlio  will   melt  with 
your  fire, 
And  langb  at  the  little  coqoettA.  n 

For  me,  I  adore  some  twen^  or  more, 
And  love  them  most  dearly;  but  yet. 

Though  my  heart  they  enthral,  I  'd  uaodon 
them  all, 
Did  they  act  like  your  U 
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Ko  longer  repine,  adopt  this  design, 
And  break  tlm>ugn   her   sli^t -woven 
net; 

Away  with  despair,  no  longer  forbear 
To  fly  from  the  captious  coquette. 

Then  quit  her,  my  friend  1  your  bosom 
defend, 
Ere  quite  with  her  snares  yon  're  beset; 
Lest  your  deep-wounded  heart,  when  in- 
censed by  the  smart,  3z 
Should  lead  you  to  curse  the  coquette. 
October  27, 1806. 


TO   THE   SIGHING   STREPHON 

Your  pardon,  my  friend,  if  my  rhymes  did 
offend. 
Your  pardon,  a  thousand  times  o'er; 
From  friendship  I  strove  your  pangs  to 
remove. 
But  I  swear  I  will  do  so  no  more. 

Since  your  beautiful  maid  your  flame  has 
repaid. 
No  more  I  your  folly  regret; 
She 's  now  most  divine,  and  I  bow  at  the 
shrine 
Of  this  quickly  reformM  coquette. 

Yet  still,  I  must  own,  I  should  never  have 
known 
From  your  verses,  what  else   she   de- 
served; lO 
Your  pain  seem'd  so  great,  I  pitied  your 
fate, 
As  your  fair  was  so  devilish  reserved. 

Since  the  balm-breathing  kiss  of  this  magi- 
cal miss 
Can  such  wonderful  transports  produce; 
Since  the  *  world  you  forget,  when  your 
lips  once  have  met,' 
My  coimsel  will  get  but  abuse. 

You  say,  when  *  I  rove,  I  know  nothing  of 

love;* 

'T  is  true,  I  am  given  to  rang^: 

If  I  rightly  remember,  I  've  loved  a  good 

number,  19 

Yet  there 's  pleasure,  at  least,  in  a  change. 

I  will  not  advance,  by  the  rules  of  romance, 
To  humour  a  whimsical  fair; 


Though  a  smile  may  delight,  yet  a  frown 
won't  affright. 
Or  drive  me  to  dreadful  despair. 

While  my  blood  is  thus  warm  I  ne'er  shall 
reform. 

To  mix  in  the  Platonists'  school; 
Of  this  I  am  sure,  was  my  passion  so  pure, 

Thy  mistress  would  think  me  a  fool.     28 

And  if  I  should  shun  every  woman  for  one, 
Whose  image  must  All  m v  whole  breast  — 

Whom  I  must  prefer,  and  sigh  but  for  her  — 
What  an  insult 't  would  be  to  the  rest  I 

Now,  Strephon,  good  bye;  I  cannot  deny 
Your  passion  appears  most  absurd; 

Such  love  as  you  plead  is  pure  love  indeed, 
For  it  only  consists  in  the  word. 


TO   ELIZA 

[Miss  Elizabeth  Pigot.] 

Eliza,  what  fools  are  the  Mussulman  sect. 
Who  to  woman  deny  the  soul's  future 
existence; 
Could  they  see  thee,  Eliza,  they'd  own 
their  defect. 
And  this  doctrine  would  meet  with  a 
general  resistance. 

Had  their  prophet  possess'd  half  an  atom 
of  sense. 
He  ne'er  would  have  women  from  para- 
dise driven; 
Instead  of  his  houris,  a  flimsy  pretence. 
With  women  alone  he  had  peopled  his 
heaven. 

Yet  still,  to  increase  your  calamities  more, 

Not  content  with  depriving  your  bodies 

of  spirit,  10 

He  allots  one  poor  husband  to  share  amongst 

four !  — 

With  souls  you  'd  dispense,  but  this  last 

who  could  bear  it  ? 

His  religion  to  please  neither  party  is  made ; 
On  husbands  't  is  hard,  to  the  wives  most 
uncivil; 
Still  I  can't  contradict,  what  so  oft  has  been 
said, 
'Though   women  are  angels,  yet  wed« 
lock's  the  devil.' 


LACHIN  Y  GAIR 


Thk  toiribls  troth  fli 


If  K  i^inme  of  redemptiim  jtm  wiili  to  b»- 

Of  St  Hatt  nftd  tba  neond  nd  twenti- 
nrti  tih^ttor.  JO 


T«zt) 

r«  DMUer  hKTe  gr 


FVoiB  tlua  we  nppoM  (u  indeed  well  we 
may), 
Ibt  dKKild  Suuts  after  de«tk  with  their 


»  ewsf, 

AH  Heeven  woold  ring  wiUi  Hie  eoajn- 
gal  nproar. 

Diabarction  end  discoid  would  follow  in 

Not  Matthew  nor  liiark  nor  St.  Fanl  can 

The  onlj  expedient  is  general  divorce. 
To  prevent  muversal  distnrbance  and  riot. 

But  though  huiband  and  wife  shall  at  length 
be  disjoiu'd, 


Yetw 


Our  chains  once  disaolved  and 
onconfined. 
We  11  love  without  bonds,  hut  we  11  love 
you  for  ever. 

Though  sodIs  are  denied  you  hj  tooU  and 

Should  jon  own  it  yonrselves,  I  wouhl 


The  Garden  <^  Eden  would  wither  with- 
out yon-  ID 
SooTHWSLL,  Onabtr  9, 1S06. 

LACHIN  Y  GAIR 

AWAT,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of 

lu  yoo  let  the  miniona  of  Inznry  rove; 


igh  it£ll  they  ue  ■ 


Utongh  itill  they 
Tet,  Caledtmia,    beloTed    ife  thy  monn- 

Bonnd  their  white  mnmite  though  ele- 

menta  war; 
^nxmgh  nateraHa  f  oun  'itead  of  amnotb* 

flowing  fonntainBp 
I  n^  for  the  valley  of  iaA  Loch  oa 

Garr. 

Ah  I  there  m^ 


sr°' 


tootitepa  In  infancy 

My  cap  was  the  bottne^  my  eloa^  was  *h^ 
pbtidi  M 

On  ehieftluna   long  perith'd  my  rnKmny 

As  oiu^  IMzoda  thion^  the  fsne-eor- 

era  glade; 
I  son^t  net  my  home  till  the  day*!  dyii^ 

glory 
Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar 

For  fancy  was  cheer'd  by  traditional  story, 
Diseloeed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch  na 
Garr. 

'  Shades  of  the  dead  I  have  I  not  heard  your 

Rise  on  the  night-rolling  breath  of  the 
gale?' 
Surely  the  gonl  of  the  hero  rejoices, 

And   rides   on   the   wind,  o'er  his   own 

Highland  vale.  » 

Ronnd  Loch  na  Garr  while  the  stormy  mist 

gathers. 

Winter  presides  in  his  cold  icy  car: 

Clouds  there  encircle  the  forms  of  my  fa- 

Hkey  dwell  in  the  tempests  of  dark  Loch 
naGarr. 

'  Ill-sterr'd,  though  brave,  did  no  visions 
foreboding 
Tell   you   that   fate   had  forsaken  your 

Ah  I  were  you  destined  to  die  at  Culloden, 
Victory  crown'd  not  your  fall  with  ap- 

Still  were  yon  happy  in  death's  earthy 
slumber. 
Ton  rest  with  your  clan  in  the  caves  of 
Braemar;  jo 
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rw  fifcf^iiffc 


of  duk  Loch 


T^n  Wt»  xolTd  0%  Loek  Mk  G«ir,  anioe  I 

Y««rs  m«0t  ellipse  ere  I  treed  you  again: 

Nalwteol  Teideieead  flow^  has  bereft  ^ou, 

Yet  sdll  are  jnm  dearer  than  Albion's 


!  thj  beauties  are  tame  and  do- 
■feeetio 
Tq  one  wbo  bas  roYed  on  the  mountains 


Oil  for  the  erags  that  are  wild  and  majestic  ! 
Tbe  steep  frowning  glories  of  dark  Loch 
naGair! 


40 


TO   ROMANCE 

Parknt  of  golden  dreams,  Romance  t 

Auspicious  queen  of  childish  joys, 
Who  lead'st  alon^,  in  airy  dance, 

Thy  Totiye  tram  of  girb  and  boys; 
At  length,  in  spells  no  longer  bouDd, 

I  break  the  fetters  of  my  youth; 
No  more  I  tread  thy  mystic  round, 

But  leave  thy  realms  for  those  of  Truth. 

And  yet 't  is  hard  to  quit  the  dreams 

Which  haunt  the  unsuspicious  soul,        10 
Wbere  every  nymph  a  goddess  seems, 

Whose  eyes  through  rays  immortal  roll; 
While  Fancy  holds  her  boundless  reign. 

And  all  assume  a  varied  hue ; 
When  virg^  seem  no  longer  vain, 

And  even  woman's  smiles  are  true. 

And  must  we  own  thee  but  a  name. 

And  from  thy  hall  of  clouds  descend  ? 
Nor  find  a  sylph  in  every  dame, 

A  Pylades  in  every  fnend  ?  ao 

But  leave  at  once  thy  realms  of  air 

To  mingling  bands  of  fairy  elves; 
Confess  that  woman 's  false  as  fair. 

And  friends  have  feeling  for  —  them- 
selves ? 

With  shame  I  own  I  *ve  felt  thy  sway, 
Repentant,  now  thy  reig^  is  o'er; 

No  more  thy  precepts  I  obey, 
No  more  on  fancied  pinions  soar. 

Fond  fool !  to  love  a  sparkling  eye. 

And  think  that  eye  to  truth  was  dear;  30 


To  trust  a  passing  wanton's  sigh. 
And  melt  beneath  a  wanton  s  tear  I 

Romance  !  disgusted  with  deceit, 

Far  from  thy  motley  court  I  fly, 
Where  Affectation  holds  her  seat, 

And  sickly  Sensibility; 
Whose  silly  tears  can  never  flow 

For  any  panfs  excepting  thine; 
Who  turns  aside  from  real  woe. 

To  steep  in  dew  thy  gaudy  shrine.         40 

Now  join  with  sable  Sympathy, 

With  cypress  crown  d,  array'd  in  weeds. 
Who  heaves  with  thee  her  simple  sigh. 

Whose  breast  for  every  bosom  bleeds; 
And  call  thy  sylvan  female  choir. 

To  mourn  a  swain  for  ever  gone. 
Who  once  could  glow  with  equal  fibre. 

But  bends  not  now  before  thy  throne. 

Te  genial  nymphs,  whose  ready  tears 

On  all  occasions  swiftiy  flow,  jo 

Whose  bosoms  heave  witii  fancied  fears. 

With  fancied  flames  and  phrensy  glow; 
Say,  will  you  mourn  my  absent  name. 

Apostate  from  your  gentle  train  ? 
An  in&nt  bard  at  least  may  claim 

From  you  a  sympathetic  strain. 

Adieu,  fond  race  !  a  long  adieu  ! 

The  hour  of  fate  is  hovering  nigh; 
E'en  now  the  gulf  appears  in  view. 

Where  unlamentea  you  must  lie:  60 

Oblivion's  blackening  lake  is  seen, 

Convulsed  by  g^es  you  cannot  weather; 
Where  you,  and  eke  your  gentle  queen, 

Alas  !  must  perish  altogether. 


ANSWER  TO  SOME  ELEGANT 

VERSES 

SENT  BY  A  FRIEND  TO  THE  AUTHOR, 
COMPLAINING  THAT  ONE  OF  HIS  DE- 
SCRIPTIONS WAS  RATHER  TOO  WARMLY 
DRAWN 

*  But  if  any  old  Iftdy,  knight,  priest,  or  phvaician. 
Should  condemn  me  for  printing  a  seoona  edition; 
If  good  Madam  Squintum  my  work  should  abuse, 
M^  I  renture  to  gire  her  a  smack  of  my  muse  ? ' 

Ahbtbt,  New  Bath  Guide. 

Candour  compels  me,  Becher  !  to  com- 
mend 

The  yerse  which  blends  the  censor  with  the 
friend. 
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ToHT  Strang  yet  jmt  raproof  ibztorti  ap- 

From    me,   the    beodless    and   improdent 

For   tliu  wild  error  whieh   pervades   mj 

I  sne  for  paidon,  —  moat  I  aae  in  vain  ? 
The  wile  wmietinies  from  WMom's  ways 


mtli  thei 


Can  Toatli  then  hash  tte  BrtKM  of  the 

heart? 
Pnce|>ta  of  [mideiice  curb,  bol  flwrt  aon- 

tiol. 
The  fierce  emotMos  of  tbe  flowiag  Mnd.    is 
When  Lore's  deliriam  bamits  tke  gfanriag 

Untying  Ueoonun  liiicers  fu  behnd* 
TmdIt  the  dotard  mends  her  pmdiifc  f^ 
~ i  mmU 


OvUtript  and  nmqiUBli'd 

"Bm  joan^,  the  old,  hnve'  worn  the  cWm 

r  oonflned  mj  lay  N* 

n  tbe 


leyinau;,  the  < 
t  thoaa  they  i 


Their  ccnanrea  on  the  hapless  viutiin  shower. 
Oh  I    how   I    hate    the    nerveless,   frigid 

The  ceaseless  echo  of  the  rhyming  throng. 

Whose  Ubour'd  lines  in  uhUllag  uutob^ 

flow,  .. 

To    p«int  a    pang  the  author  ne'er  oau 

The  artless  Helicon  t  boast  is  yonth;  — 
My  lyre,  the  heart;  my  muse,  the  simple 

troth. 
Far  be  't  from  me  the  '  virgin's  mind '  to 

Sednction's  dread  is   here   nu  nligbt  re- 

The  maid  whose  virgin  breast  is  void  of 

gnile. 
Whose  wishes  dimple  in  a  modest  smile, 
Wboee  downcast  eye  disdauis  the  wanton 

Finn  in  her  virtue's  strength,  yet  not  se- 

Sbe  whom  a  conscious  grace  shall  thus  re- 


Torment  her  bosom  with  unholy  fires. 
No  net  to  snare  her  willing  heart  is  spread; 


She  wonld  have  fallen,  Uiongb  she  ne'er  had 

For  me,  I  &in  would  please  the  ohosen 

Whose    souls,  to   feeling  and    to    natnr* 

Will  spare  the  childish  verse,  and  not  d^ 

The  light  eSmnons  of  a  heedless  boy.        4» 
I  seek  not  glory  from  the  senseless  orowd; 
Of  fancied  lanrels  I  shall  ne'er  be  prond: 
Their  warmest  plaudits  I  would  scarcely 

Their  sneers  or  oensurea  1  alike  desfrise. 

ifowjni«r26,1806. 


ELEGY    ON    NEWSTEAD    ABBEY 

*  It  is  the  vmoe  of  yean  that  ara  goat  I  they 
rtf  before  me  with  ^  their  deeds.'— Osaux. 
lD  t  fast-foUiiig,  onoe-resplendent 
'pentaut    Uekbt's 


Beligion's    ahrine  ! 

rriora,  monks,  and  dames  the  clois- 
tet'd  tomb, 


Whose  pawiTV 
lull   to  thy  pile  I 


ihadea  around  thy  ruins 

:   honour'd  in  thy 
B  in  their  pillar'd 


Proudly  majestic  frowns  thy  vaulted  hall. 
Scowling  defiance  on  the  blasts  of  fate. 

No  miul-clfld  serfs,  obedient  to  their  lord, 
In    grim    array   the   crimsou   cross   de- 

Orgny  assemble  round  the  festive  board 
'nieu-    chief's    retainers,    an    immortal 

Else  might  inspiring  Fancy's  magic  eye 
Retrace  their  progress  through  the  lapse 
of  time, 
Marking   each    ardent   youth,  ordain'd  to 

A  votive  pilgrim  in  Judea's  clime. 

But  not  from  thee,  dark  pile  I  departs  the 

His  feudal  realm  in  other  regions  lay: 
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In  thee  the  wounded  oonsoienoe  coorts  re- 
Uef, 
Retiring  from  the  garish  blaze  of  day.  ao 

Tea  !  in  thy  gloomy  cells  and  shades  pro- 
found 
The  monk  abjured  a  world  he  ne'er  could 
view; 
Op   bl<KKiw.tam'd    gnilt    repenting   solace 
found, 
Or  innocence  from  stem  oppression  flew. 

A  monarch  bade  thee  from  that  wild  arise, 

Where  Sherwood's  outlaws  once  were 

wont  to  prowl; 

And  Superstition's  crimes,  of  Tarious  dyes, 

Sought  shelter  in  the  priest's  protecting 

cowl. 

Where  now  the  grass  exhales  a  murky 

dew,  29 

The  hunud  pall  of  lif e-extinguish'd  clay, 

In  sainted  fame  the  sacred  fathers  grew, 

Nor  raised    their   pious  voices  but  to 

pray. 

Where  now  the  bats  their  wavering  wings 
extend 
Soon  as  the  gloaming  spreads  her  waning 
shade, 
The  choir  did  oft  their  mingling  vespers 
blend, 
Or  matin  orisons  to  Mary  paid. 

Tears  roll  on  years;  to  ages,  ages  yield; 

Abbots  to  abbots,  in  a  line,  succeed: 
Religion's  charter  their  protecting  shield 

Tul    royal    sacrilege    their    doom    de- 
creed. 40 

One  holy  Henry  rear'd  the  Grothic  walls. 
And  bade  the  pious  inmates  rest  in  peace ; 

Another  Henry  the  kind  gift  recalls, 
And  hid'i  devotion's  hallow'd  echoes  cease. 

Vain  is  each  threat  or  supplicating  prayer; 
He  drives  them  exiles  from  their  blest 
abode, 
To  roam  a  dreary  world  in  deep  despair  — 
No  friend,  no  home,  no  refuge,  but  their 
God. 

Hark    how  the    hall,  resounding   to  the 

strain,  49 

Shakes  with  the  martial  music's  novel  din  I 


The  heraldfi  of  a  warrior's  haughty  reign. 
High  crested  banners  wave  tiiy  walls 
within. 

Of  changing  sentinels  the  distant  hum, 
The  mirth  of  feasts,  the  clang  of  bur- 
nish'd  arms, 
The    brayiog    tnmipet    and   the    hoarser 
drum, 
Unite  in  ooncert  with  increased  alarms. 

An  abbey  once,  a  regal  fortress  now. 

Encircled  by  insulting  rebel  powers. 
War's  dread  machines  o'erhang  thy  threat- 
emng  brow, 
And    dart    destruction  in    sulphureous 
showers.  60 

Ah,  vain   defence  t    the    hostile    traitor's 
siege. 
Though  oft  reptdsed,  by  guile  o'ercomes 
vie  brave; 
His  thronging  foes    oppress  the  faithful 
liege. 
Rebellion's  reeking  standards  o'er  him 
wave. 

Not  unavenged  the  raging  baron  yields; 
The  blood  of  traitors  smears  the  purple 
plain; 
Unconquer'd  still,   his   falchion  there   he 
wields. 
And  days  of  glory  yet  for  him  remain. 

Still  in   that  hour  the  warrior  wish'd  to 

strew 

Self-gather'd    laurels  on  a  selfrsought 

grave;  70 

But  Charles'  protecting  genius  hither  flew. 

The    monarch's   friend,   the    monarch's 

hope,  to  save. 

Trembling,  she  snatch'd  him  from  th'  un- 
equal strife, 
In  other  fields  the  torrent  to  repel; 
For  nobler  combats,  here,  reserved  his  life, 
To  lead  the  band  where  godlike  Falk- 
land fell. 

From  thee,  poor  pile!  to  lawless  plunder 

given, 

While  dying  groans  their  painful  requiem 

sound, 

Far  different  incense  now  ascends  to  heaven. 

Such  victims  wallow  on  the  gory  ground. 


£L£GV  -ON   I>1£W£T£;AI>  A£B£Y 


vfonnndt 
BmimwIaL  miigi 


ndBao  &ngs  MiMtp0  not  •'an  ttie  dauL 
Dad  bom  rcpow  m  Muok  fcv  bvnaa 

the  m^ks 


Hodi'd  k  tba  hup, 
lyie, 
Tb« 


Or  aniga  the  ^oriM  of  tha  Duitiil  WT«ath. 

At  length  the  sated  mordsrers,  gorged  with 
prey. 

Retire;  the  clamour  of  the  fight  is  o'er; 
Silence  again  resamei  her  awful  swaj. 

And  sable    Horror    guards   the   mass; 

Here  Desolation  holds  her  dreaiy  court: 
What  satellitea  declare  her  ^liiinHl  reign  I 

Shrieking  their  dirge,  iU-omen'd  birds  re- 
wrt. 
To  flit  their  vigils  in  the  hoary  fane,     loo 

Soon  a  new  mom's  restoring  beams  dispel 
The   clouds  of   anarchj  from   Britain's 

The  fierce  oinrper  seeks  his  native  hell. 
And  Nature  triumphs  aa  the  tyrant  dies. 

With   Htorma    she   welcomes   his   expiring 

Whirlwinds,  responsive,  greet  bis  labour' 
iiig  breath; 
Earth   shodders  as  her  oaves   receive  his 

Loathing  the  offering  of  so  dark  a  death. 

The  legal  ruler  now  resumes  the  helm. 
He  guides  thnm^  gentle  seas  the  prow 


Tha  gloomf 


Howling,  redgn  then  vicdated  BMt; 
the  maater  en  his  teoitiie  dwells 
yfd,  fnm  ■toenee,  with  anntptuiei 


Again  tl 


VaMBla,  wUUb  Or  henttabla  pale, 
LiODdly  oaionriDgi  bleaa  their  Ind'e  t 


Cnltoze  atfain  adrana  the  vladdeniBg  v^e* 
._!  ___. __,j  haitenthy,  eeaae  te 


._.   _        iOMmont 
Unweoted  foliage  n 
And  harici  the  hone  ptoelaan  a  mdbnr 
note. 

f  baitts  lengtheiuBg  on 


the  bree 
Beneath  tbeir 


hoofs  the  valleys 


What  fears,  what  anxious  hopes,  atteod 
the  chase  t 
The  dying  stag  seeks  refnge  in  the  Lake; 
ExiJting   shouts    . 


Ah  happy  days  I  too  happy  to  endue  ) 
Such  simple  sports  our  plain  forefatheri 

No  splendid  vices  glitter'd  to  allnre; 

Their  joys  were  many,  as  their  cares  were 

few. 

From  these  descending,  sons  to  sires  sno- 

Time  steals  along,  and  Death  upreais  bis 
dart; 
Another  chief  impels  the  foaming  steed, 
Another  crowd  pursue  the  panting  tuut. 

NewBtend  I    what    saddening    change    of 
scene  is  thine  I 
Thy   yawning    arch   betokens   slow  de- 
cay; 
The  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line 
Now  holds  thy  motddering  turrets  in  hie 
sway.  ■#> 
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Deserted  now,  he   scans  thj  gray  worn 
towers; 
Thy  vaults  where  dead  of  feudal  ages 
sleep; 
Thy  cloisters,  pervious  to  the  wintry  show- 
ers; 
These,  tiiese  he  views,  and  views  them 
but  to  weep. 

Yet  are  his  tears  no  emblem  of  regret: 
Cherish'd  affection  only  bids  them  flow; 

Fride,  hope,  and  love  forbid  him  to  forget, 
But  warm  his  bosom  with  impassioned 
glow. 

Tet  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes 
Or  gewgaw  srottos  of  the  vainly  great; 

Yet  lingers  'mid  thy  damp  and  mossy  tombs. 

Nor  oreathes  a  murmur  'gainst  the  will 

of  fate.  152 

Haply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  shine, 
Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray; 

Hours  splendid  as  the  past  may  still  be 
thine, 
And  bless  thy  future  as  thy  former  day. 


CHILDISH  RECOLLECTIONS 

*  I  cannot  but  remember  each  things  were. 
And  were  moat  dear  to  me.'  —  JaaeMh, 

When  slow  Disease,  with  all  her  host  of 

pains. 
Chills  tiie  warm  tide  which  flows  along  the 

veins; 
When  Health,  affrighted,  spreads  her  rosy 

wing, 
And  flies  with   every  changing   gale   of 

spring; 
Not  to  tiie  aching  frame  alone  confined, 
Unyielding  pangs  assail  the  drooping  mind: 
What  grisly   forms,  the  spectre-train  of 

woe, 
Bid  shuddering  Nature  shrink  beneath  the 

blow. 
With  Resignation  wage  relentless  strife, 
While  Hope  retires  appall'd,  and  clings  to 

life.  10 

Yet  less  the  pang  when,  through  the  tedious 

hour. 
Remembrance    sheds    around    her   genial 

power, 
Calls  back  the  vanish'd  days  to  rapture 

given, 


When  love  was  bliss,  and  Beauty  form'd 

our  heaven; 
Or,  dear  to  youth,  portrays  each  childish 

scene. 
Those  fairy  bowers,  where  all  in  turn  have 

been. 
As  when  through  clouds  that  pour  the  sum- 
mer storm 
The  orb  of  day  unveils  his  distant  form, 
Gilds  with  &int  beams  the  crystal  dews  of 

rain. 
And  diml^  twinkles  o'er  the  watery  plain; 
Thus,  while  the  future  dark  and  cheerless 

gleams,  21 

The  sun  of  memory,  glowing  through  my 

dreams. 
Though  sunk  the  radiance  of  his  former 

blaze. 
To  scenes  far  distant  points  his  paler  rays; 
Still  rules  my  senses  with  unbounded  sway. 
The  past  confounding  with  the  present  day. 

Oft  does  my  heart  indulge  the  rising 
thought. 
Which  still  recurs,  unlook'd  for  and  un- 
sought; 
My  soul  to  Fancy's  fond  suggestion  yields. 
And  roams  romantic  o'er  her  airy  fields. 
Scenes  of  my  youth,  developed,  crowd  to 
view,  31 

To  which  I  long  have  bade  a  last  adieu  ! 
Seats  of  delight,  inspiring  youthful  themes; 
Friends  lost  to  me  for  aye,  except  in  dreams; 
Some  who  in  marble  prematiu*ely  sleep, 
Whose  forms  I  now  remember  but  to  weep; 
Some  who  yet  urge  the  same  scholastic 

course 
Of  early  science,  future  fame  the  source; 
Who,  still  contending  in  the  studious  race. 
In  quick  rotation  fill  the  senior  place.       40 
These  with  a  thousand  visions  now  unite, 
To  dazzle,  though  they  please,  my  achmg 
sight. 

Ida  I  blest  spot,  where  Science  holds  her 

reign. 
How  joyous  once   I  joined  thy  youthful 

train  I 
Bright  in  idea  gleams  thy  lofty  spire. 
Again  I  mingle  with  thy  playful  quire; 
Our  tricks  ofmischief ,  every  childish  game, 
Unchanged  by  time  or  distance,  seem  the 

same; 
Through  winding  paths  along  the  glade,  I 

trace 


n*  Metal  mfla  rf  V 
HywiMted  fawuta,  i 

woe, 

EMh  M1I7  boyidli  friand,  «  jmrthfnl  (oa, 
On  faoda  diMoIrad,  but  not  mj  fiiaadahip 

paat;— 
I  Uaai  the  fmner,  and  fixgi'n  tbe  laaL 
Hosts  ot  mj  Tontii  I  whaiii  mrtniad  in  mjr 
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faea;  y> 
of  J07  hkI 


Wbanaraty  artlM*  boaom  throbs  with  trntii, 
Untanriit  by  wocUlf  wildam  how  to  feigii 
Aad  diaok  aaoh  impnlaa  irith  jondantaal 

Wlten  all  wa  fael,  onr  boneat  aonb  dia- 
ls km  to  friendi,  in  enea  bate  to  foaa; 
M«  Taniih'd  talei  the  lipa  of  youth  repeat, 
He  dea^^Nm^t  knowlMga  pmohaaea  by 

BTpoernr,  tlie  gift  of  lengtfaen'd  yean, 
Hatnred  1^  age,  the  garb  of  pmdenoe  wears. 
When  DOW  the  boj  is  ripen'd  into  man. 
His   careful  aire  chalks  forth  some  wary 

Instmcta  Us  son  from  candour's  path  to 

shrink. 
Smoothly  to  speak,  and  cantionsly  to  think ; 
Still  to  assent,  and  neTer  to  deny —  ;■ 

A  patron's  praise  can  well  rewHi^  the  lie: 
And  who,  when  Fortune's  warning  voioe  is 

Would   lose  his  opening  prospects  for  a 

word? 
Although  against  that  word  his  heart  rebel, 
And  truth  indignant  all  his  bosom  swell. 

Away  with  themes  like  this  I  not  mine  the 
task 
ftem  flattering  friends  to  tear  the  hateftd 

Let  keener  bards  delight  in  satire's  sting, 
lot  on  Detraction's  wing:   Sa 
ce,  she  aim'd  a  deadly  blow, 
I  on  a  secret  foe; 

Bnt  when  that  foe,  from  feeling  or  from 

The  cause   unknown,  jet  still  to  me  the 

Wam'd  by  some  frtendly  hint,  perchanoe, 

With  this  Eubnussion  all  her  rage  expired. 
From  dreaded  pmgi  that  feeble  foe  to  sbts. 


My  fancy  soars  not  on  Detraction's  wing: 
Once,aiid  but  once,  she  aim'd  a  deadly  bloi 
To  hurl  defiance  on  a  w 


If  aiuee  tm  Gianta's  Eailinas,  known  to  aD 
Who  shaie  the  oanrerw  ola  oollege  haD, 


T  is  past,  and  thns  she  will  not  nn  again) 
Soon  mnit  hex  earlT  song  for  erer  eoaae. 
And  allm^  rail  whenlihallraatinpeMa. 


Who  join  d  wrui  me  m  ewj  boyvui  sport^ 
Ihcoi  first  adnaer,  and  Umif  last  reaort; 
Nor  shrunk  beneath  Ifae  upstart  padakl^ 

Or  aU  the  sable  gloriea  of  his  gown; 
Who,  thns  transplanted  tiom  his  bther'a 


The  dear  prec^tor  of  my  early  days, 
Pbobus,  the  pnde  of  science,  and  the  boast. 
To  Ida  now,  alas  I  for  ever  lost  iia 

With  him,  for  years,  we  searob'd  the  elaaoe 


'e  loved  the 


And  fear^  the  master,  though  w 

sage: 
Retired  at  last,  his  small  yet  peaceful  seat 
From  learning's  labour  is  the  blest  retreat. 
PoHPoeva  fills  his  magisterial  chair; 
PoMFoeufl  governs,  —  but,  my  muse,  for- 

Contempt,  in  silence,  be  the  pedant's  lot; 
His  name  and  precepts  be  alike  forgot; 
No  more  his  mention  shall  my  verse  de- 
grade,— 
To  him  my  tribnte  is  already  paid.  iis 

High,  through  those  elms,    with  hoary 
branches  crown'd. 
Fair   Ida's    bower    adoms   the   landscape 

There  Science,  from  her  favour'd  seat,  sur- 

The  vale  whero  rural  Nature  elaims  her 

To  her  awhile  resigns  her  youthful  train. 
Who  move  in  joy,  and  duioe  along  the 
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In  Bcatter'd  gronps  each  &Yoiir'd  haunt 

pnrsae; 
Repeat  old  pastimes  and  discover  new; 
FluiBh'd  with  his  rajs,  beneath  the  noontide 

sun 
In  rival  bands  between  the  wickets  run,  130 
Drive  o'er  the  sward  the  ball  with  active 

force. 
Or  chase  with  nimble  feet  its  rapid  course. 
But  these  with  slower  steps  mrect  their 

way 
Where  Brent's  cool  waves  in  limpid  cnr^ 

rents  stray; 
While  yonder  few  search  out  some  green 

retreat, 
And  arbours  diade  them  from  the  summer 

heat. 
Others,  again,  a  pert  and  lively  crew. 
Some  rough  and  thoughUess  stauiger  placed 

m  view. 
With  frolic  quaint  their  antic  jests  expose, 
And  tease  the  grumbling  rustic  as  he  goes; 
Kor  rest  with  this,  but  many  a  passing  £ray 
Tradition  treasures  for  a  future  day:  143 
'  T  was  here  the  gathered  swains  for  ven- 
geance fought. 
And  here  we   eam'd  the  conquest  dearly 

bought; 
Here  have  we  fled  before  superior  might. 
And    here    renew'd  the  wild  tumidtuous 

fight.' 
While  thus  our  souls  with  early  passions 

swell, 
In  lingering  tones  resounds  the  distant  bell; 
Th'  allotted  hour  of  daily  sport  is  o'er. 
And  Learning  beckons  from  her  temple's 

door.  250 

No  splendid  tablets  grace  her  simple  hall. 
But  ruder  records  fill  the  dusky  wall; 
There,  deeply  carved,  behold  I  each  tyro's 

name 
Secures  its  owner's  academic  fame; 
Here  mingling  view  the  names  of  sire  and 

son  — 
The  one  long  graved,  the  other  just  begun. 
These  shall  survive  alike  when  son  and  sire 
Beneath  one  common  stroke  of  fate  expire: 
Perhaps  their  last  memorial  these  alone. 
Denied  in  death  a  monumental  stone,  160 
Whilst  to  the  g^e   in  mournful  cadence 

wave 
The  sighing  weeds  that  hide  their  nameless 

g^ve. 
And  here  my  name,  and  many  an  early 

friend's. 


Along  the  wall  in  leiu^then'd  line  extends. 
Though  still  our  dee(u  amuse  the  youthful 

race. 
Who  tread  our  steps  and  fill  our  former 

place, 
Who  young  obey'd  their  lords  in  silent  awe. 
Whose  nod  commanded  and  whose  voice 

was  law; 
And  now,  in  turn,  possess  the  reins  of 

power, 
To  rule  the  little  tyrants  of  an  hour; —  170 
Though  sometimes  with  the  tales  of  ancient 

day 
They  pass  the  dreary  winter's  eve  away  — 
*  And  thus  our  former  rulers  stemm'd  the 

tide, 
And  thus  they  dealt  the  combat  side  by 

side; 
Just  in  this  place  the  mouldering  walls  they 

scaled, 
Nor  bolts  nor  bars  against  their  strength 

avail'd; 
Here  Probus  came,  the    rising  fray  to 

quell. 
And  here  he  falter'd  forth  his  last  fare- 
well; 
And  here  one  night  abroad  they  dared  to 

roam. 
While  bold  Pomposus  bravely  stay'd  at 


home; '  180 

While  thus  they  speak,  the  hour  must  soon 
arrive, 

When  names  of  these,  like  ours,  alone  sur- 
vive: 

Yet  a  few  years,  one  general  wreck  will 
whelm 

The  faint  remembrance  of  our  fairy  realm. 

Dear  honest  race  I  though  now  we  meet 

no  more. 
One  last  long  look  on  what  we  were  before — 
Our    first    kind    greetings,   and   our   last 

adieu  — 
Drew  tears  from  eyes  unused  to  weep  with 

you. 
Through  splendid  circles,  fashion's  gaudy 

world, 
Where  folly's  glaring  standard  waves  un- 

furl'd,  190 

I  plunged  to  drown  in  noise  my  fond  regret. 
And  all  I  sought  or  hoped  was  to  forget. 
Vain  wish  I  if  chance  some  well-remem- 

ber'd  face, 
Some  old  companion  of  my  early  race, 
Advanced  to  claim  his  friend  with  honest  joy, 


Ite  Mika  of  bMMtr  (Csc,  ilMl   XSv 
Wtettk  to  bnd  bite*  LotA  aiMdr 

tfaOM)—  M 

TW  a^M  (tf  bsMdjA  1ko«i^  tboM  MOW 

«an4aa4 
Could  bnd^  aliann  BM^  iriMB  Oat  faknd 

Mrflw^ifabmrildai^d  b  the  food  Hiipite. 
Tm  «MB  of  IiiA  daooed  bafon  iBj  «tfH  I 
I  warn  tbtwuMkOj  madden  bobf  ilwfc 
Imr  HdlSfdagdB  ttw  Jajtma  <kf««; 
PiMiwfc  Bgim  X  tfAosd  mt  lonj  jumi^ 
Aad  nimrii^  faaln^  tiriiiiniiwi]  omr 


T«t,  w^  ■bontd  I  ■!«»  iritli  null  de- 
light »9 
Ketntw  the  eircmt  of  m;  foraier  flight  ? 
la  tbere  no  cause  beyond  the  common  claim 
Ende^d  to  &U  in  ohildhood's  vety  name  ? 
Ah  I  nue  Mine  itranger  impulse  Tibnttes 

Whioh  wliiqMTS  friendship  will  be  donbly 

To  one,  who  thns  for  kindred  hearts  must 

And  aeek  abroad  the  love  denied  at  home, 
llioee  hearts,  dear  Ida,  have  I  fonnd  in 

thee— 
A  borne,  a  world,  a  paradise  to  me. 
Stem  Death  forbade  my  orphan  jonth  to 

The  tender  guidance  of  a  father's  care.  ■» 
Can  rank,  or  e'en  a  guardian's  name,  supplv 
The  lore  which  glisteng  in  a  father's  eje  ? 
For  this  can  weuth  or  title's  sooud  atone. 
Hade,  by  a  parent's  eail;  loss,  my  own  ? 
What  broidier  springs  a  brother  s  lore  to 

seek? 
What  ■iitar's  gentle   kiss    has   preit  my 

cheek? 
For  me  bow  dnQ  the  vacant  moments  rise, 
To  no  fend  bosom  link'd  b;  kindred  ties  I 
Oft  in  the  progress  of  some  fleeting  dream 
Fntetnal  smiles  collected  round  me  seem; 
While  itall  the  visions  to  my  heart  are 

fwet,  J], 

The  TOioe  of  love  will  mnnnnr  In  my  rest: 


Z  haM  aadsa^bntali  I  no  httitttA  Toioh 


Wba*  tlMH  nannNf^  HlitBda  to  gMM^' 
■n — !_!_  *_.._s.v._  —  to  rfA  tlam,    •<■ 
wmSmxiaghmi, 
iIitA^MMadload. 


■  BMtldtagtoai 

iDonemondMrtli 


wko«m  eook- 


Tlaj  name  Mnoble*  Um 

Vnm  tins  xooid  tfibnte  uon  ewMt  snin  im 

Um  mlse  is  his  who  now  that  triboto  p^i. 
Oh  1  m  the  pimiiiae  of  ttij  Mtfy  yooth, 
If  hope  anticipate  the  weeds  of  tratli, 
Some  loftier  bard  shall  sing  thy  gloiiaM 


Of   tboae   with   whom  I   lived   supremely 

blest. 
Oft  have  we  dtain'd   the   font  of  ancient 

Though  drinking  deeply,  thirsting  still  the 

Tet,  when  confinement's  Hngering  boor  was 

Out  sports,  ooi  sbidies,  and  our  sonls  were 

Together  we  imjpell'd  the  flying  ball; 
Together  waited  in  our  tutor's  hall; 
Together  join'd  in  cricket's  manly  toil. 
Or  shared  the  produce  of  the  river's  spoil; 
Or,    plunging    from    the    green    declining 

Onr  pliant  limbs  the  bnoyant  billons  bore; 
In  every  element,  unohangwl,  the  same. 
All,  all   that  brothers  should  be,  but  the 


Nor  yet  are  yon  forgot,  mv  jocund  boy  t 
Davub,  the  harbinger  of  childish  joj; 
■c foremost  m  the  ranks  of  fun. 
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Candid  and  liberal,  with  a  heart  of  steel    a/i 
In  danger's  path,  though  not  untaught  to 

Still  I  remember,  in  the  factious  strife. 
The  rustic's  musket  aim'd  against  my  life: 
High  poised  in  air  the  massy  weapon  hung, 
A  CTV  of  horror  burst  from  every  tongue; 
Whiist  I,  in  combat  with  another  foe. 
Fought  on,  uncoDScioM  of  th'  impending 

blow; 
Your  arm,  brave  boy,  arrested  his  career — 
Forward  you  sprung,  insensible  to  fear;  aSo 
Diaarm'd  and  baffled  by  your  conquering 

hand, 
The  grovelling  savage  roll'd  upon  the  sand. 
An  act  like  this,  can  simple  thanks  repay  ? 
Or  all  the  labours  of  a  erateful  lay  ? 
Oh  no  I  whene'er  my  breast  forgets  the 

deed. 
That  instant,  Davus,  it  deserves  to  bleed. 

Lycus  I   on  me  thy  claims  are  justly 

Jreat: 
der  virtues  could  my  muse  relate. 
To  thee  alone,  imrivall'd,  would  belong 
The  feeble  efforts  of  my  leng^hen'd  song. 
Well  canst  thou  boast,  to  lead  in  senates 
fit,  391 

A  Spartan  firmness  with  Athenian  wit: 
Though  yet  in  embryo  these  perfections 

shine, 
Ltcus  I   thy   father's  fame  will   soon  be 

thine. 
Where  learning  nurtures  the  superior  mind, 
What  may  we  hope  from  genius  thus  re- 
fined ! 
When  time  at  length  matures  thy  g^wing 

years, 
How  wilt   thou  tower  above  thy  fellow 

peers  I 
Prudence  and  sense,  a  spirit  bold  and  free, 
With  honour's  soul,  united  beam  in  thee.   300 

Shall  fair  Eurtaxus  pass  by  unsung. 
From  ancient  lineage,  not  unworthy,  sprung  ? 
What  though  one  sad  dissension  bade  us 

part. 
Thy  name  is  yet  embalm'd  within  my  heart; 
Yet  at  the  mention  does  that  heart  rebound. 
And  palpitate,  responsive  to  the  sound. 
Envy  dissolved  our  ties,  and  not  our  will: 
We  once  were  friends,  —  1 11  think  we  are 

so  still. 
A  form  unmatch'd  in  nature's  partial  mould, 
A  heart  untainted,  we  in  thee  behold:      310 


Yet  not  the  senate's  thunder  thou  shall 
wield, 

Nor  seek  for  glory  in  the  tented  field; 

To  minds  of  ruder  texture  these  be  given  — 

Thy  soul  shall  nearer  soar  its  native  heaven. 

Haply,  in  polish'd  courts  might  be  thy  seat, 

But  that  thy  tongue  could  never  forge  de- 
ceit: 

The  courtier's  supple  bow  and  sneering 
smile. 

The  flow  of  compliment,  the  slippery  wile, 

Would  make  tlmt  breast  with  ind^^atioa 
bum. 

And  all  the  glittering  snares  to  tempt  thee 
spurn.  320 

Domestic  happiness  will  stamp  thy  fate; 

Sacred  to  love,  unclouded  e'er  by  hate ; 

The  world  admire  thee,  and  thy  friends 
adore; — 

Ambition's  slave  alone  would  toil  for  more. 

Now  last,  but  nearest,  of  the  social  band. 
See  honest,  open,  generous  Cleon  stand; 
With  scarce  one  speck  to  cloud  the  pleasing 

scene. 
No  vice  degrades  that  purest  soul  serene. 
On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  begun, 
On  the  same  <uiy  our  studious  race  was 

run;  330 

Thus  side  bv  side  we  pass'd  our  first  career, 
Thus  side  by  side  we  strove  for  many  a 

year. 
At  last,  concluded  our  scholastic  life. 
We  neither  conquer'd  in  the  classic  strife: 
As  speakers  each  supports  an  equal  name, 
And  crowds  allow  to  both  a  partial  fame: 
To  soothe  a  youthful  rival's  early  pride 
Though  Cleon's  candour  would  the  palm 

divide, 
Yet  candour^s  self  compels  me  now  to  own 
Justice  awards  it  to  my  friend  alone.       340 

Oh  I  friends  regretted,  scenes  for  ever 
dear, 

Remembrance  hails  you  with  her  warmest 
tear  I 

Drooping,  she  bends  o'er  pensive  Fancy's 
urn, 

To  trace  the  hours  which  never  can  return; 

Yet  with  the  retrospection  loves  to  dwell, 

And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  last  fare- 
well ! 

Yet  greets  the  triumph  of  my  boyish  mind, 

As  infant  laurels  round  my  head  were 
twined. 


ANSWra.  iTO  A  BEAUTXFUl^  POEM 
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What  EKram' MiH  smud  aiT  Ijri«  Nog, 

Or  wli^  BV  ftnt  hMMgna  neaiiad  i^ 

lb  Mga  iastmetinn  tb«  prinaral  OMM, 
Wbftt  nfttitade  to  hiu  mr  mmiI  pmagt, 
WUk  bOM  d  dawnns  nanoan  M'd  b^ 

biMrtt 
Rr  all  1^  bimiUa  funa,  to  Urn  M<»w 
Ika  pnuM  ii  dWt  iriM  mads  QuA  Cuim  mf 

Okl  ttndd  I  lou  abore  thew  feeble  hyi, 
TkMa  yamiff  effnrioM  of  my  earif  da;% 
Te  Urn  injr  UMe  bar  nobleat  steam  wmU 

1^»  woog  nu^bt  p*wAj  but  tbe    thwne 
nu^it  fare.  jte 

Tat  wbf  far  Mm  the  naedlaaa  Tcaaa  aai^ 
Bb  boaiaas'd  nane  Mqnirca  no  Tun  di^l^: 
Br  arciT  KM  of  giwMal  Ii>A  Meat, 
B  fl^a  an  adio  m  Mab  joaOM  boaaat; 
A  bma  bejnnd  tbe  rionea  of  the  prood, 
Or  an  the  pbaditi  <3  tba  vaoal  otowd. 

Ida  I  not  yet  exhausted  is  the  theme, 
Nor  closed  the  progresa  of   my  youthful 

How  m&ny  a  friend  deserreB  the  grateful 
What  teenes  of  ohildhood  still  muuug  re- 
Yet  let  me  hash  this  echo  of  the  past, 
Tbis  porting  song,  the  dearest  and  the  last; 
And  brood  m  secret  o'er  those  hours  of  joj, 
To  me  a  silent  and  a  sweet  employ. 
While  tntore  hope  and  fear  alice  unknown, 
I  think  with  pleasure  on  the  past  alone ; 
Tea,  to  the  past  alone  my  heart  confine. 
And  chase  the  phantom  of  what  once  was 

Ipa  t  sdll  o'er  th;  hills  in  joy  preside. 
And  [ooodly  steer  utrongh  time's  erent^ 
tide;  jBc 

Still  may  ^y  blooming  sons  thy  name  re- 
Smile  in  thy  bower,  bnt  quit  thee  with  a 

That  tear,  perhaps,  tbe  fondest  which  will 

flow. 
O'er  their  last  scene  of  happiness  below. 
Tell  me,  ye  hoary  few,  who  glide  along, 
Tbe  feeble  veterans  of  some  former  throng. 
Whose  friends,  like  autnnm  leaves  by  tem- 
pests whirl'd. 


■  jal  wittdwld  her  TenomU 


An  swept  lor  anr  ban  tUa  bn^  wnld; ' 
BerolTe    the   flaatn^   momMti  «f   yonr 

VMlth, 

WbfleCaie  i 

tooth; 
Say,  if  NmemlHUM  dajs  Hka  thaw  en. 

dean 
Beycnd  tb«  laptore 
8^.  «B  amh^o&'i : 


ferar'd  dream 


cs: 


Canta 

Can  iqyal  smiles,  or  wrealibs  ^sl 

I,  man'a  mattfrar  twa 
rabies   an   not  hn  to 


Beoall  ma  seene  so  mneh  belored  to  tIsw, 
As  tiMMft  iriiare  Tontti  h«r  garlaod  tWiDed 
-{aryoa?  «« 

Ah,  no  I  amidit  the  ^oon^  oalm  of  age 
Ton  tran  with  falt^ing  tnwd  life's  varied 

Peruse  the  record  of  your  days  on  earth. 
Unsullied  only  where  it  marks  your  birth ; 
Still  lingering  pause  above  each  cheoker'd 

leaf, 
And  blot  with  tears  the  sable  lines  of  grief. 
Where  Passion  o'er  the  theme  her  mantle 

Or  weeping  Virtue  sigh'd  a  faint  adien; 
But  bless  the   scroll  which  fairer  words 

adorn. 
Traced  by  the  rosy  finger  of  the  mom,    410 
When  Friendship  boird  befora  the  shiina 

of  truth. 
And   Love,  without   his  pinion,  smiled  on 


ANSWER  TO  A  BEAUTIFUL 
POEM,  ENTITLED  'THE  COM- 
MON  LOT' 

[By  James    Monb^mety,   author    of    7%a 


a    Monb^nu 


MONTOOVBRr  t  true,  the  ci 

Of  mortals  lies  in  Lethe's  wave; 

Yet  some  shall  never  be  forgot, 
Some  shall  eiast  beyond  t£e  grave. 
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Tet  not  unknown  his  martial  worth. 
Which  glares  a  meteor  from  afar. 

His  joy  or  grief,  his  weal  or  woe, 
Perchance  may  'scape  the  page  of  &une; 

Yet  nations  now  imbom  will  know  n 

The  record  of  his  deathless  name. 

The  patriot's  and  the  poet's  frame 
Must  share  the  common  tomb  of  all: 

Their  glonr  will  not  sleep  the  same; 
That  will  arise,  though  empires  falL 

The  lustre  of  a  beauty's  eye 
Assumes  the  ghastfjr  stare  of  death; 

The  fair,  the  brave,  the  good  must  die, 
And  sink  the  yawning  grave  beneath,   ao 

Once  more  the  speaking  eye  revives. 
Still  beaming  through  ue  lover's  strain; 

For  Petrarch's  Laura  still  survives: 
She  died,  but  ne'er  will  die  again. 

The  rolling  seasons  pass  away, 

And  Time,  untiring,  waves  his  wing; 

Whilst  honour's  laurels  ne'er  decay. 
But  bloom  in  fresh,  unfading  spring. 

All,  aU  must  sleep  in  grim  repose, 

Collected  in  the  silent  tomb;  30 

The  old  and  young,  with  friends  and  foes, 
Festering  alike  in  shrouds,  consume. 

The  mouldering  marble  lasts  its  day. 
Yet  falls  at  length  an  useless  fane; 

To  ruin's  ruthless  fangs  a  prey, 

The  wrecks  of  pillar'd  pride  remain. 

What,  though  the  sculpture  be  destroy'd. 
From  dark  oblivion  meant  to  guard; 

A  bright  renown  shall  be  enjoy'd 

By  those  whose  virtues  claim  reward.  40 

Then  do  not  say  the  common  lot 
Of  all  lies  deep  in  Lethe's  wave; 

Some  few  who  ne'er  will  be  forgot 
Shall  burst  the  bondage  of  the  grave. 

1806. 


REMEMBRANCE 

'T 18  done  !  —  I  saw  it  in  my  dreams: 
No  more  with  Hope  the  future  beams. 
My  days  of  happiness  are  few ; 


Chill'd  by  misfortune's  wintry  blast. 

My  dawn  of  life  is  overcast. 
Love,  Hope,  and  Joy,  alike  adieu  1  — 
Would  I  could  add  Aemembrance  too  I 
1806. 


TO  A  LADY 

WHO  PRESENTED  THE  AUTHOR  WITH 
THE  VELVET  BAND  WHICH  BOUND  HER 
TRESSES 

This  Band,  which  bound  thy  yellow  hair. 
Is  mine,  sweet  g^l !  thy  pledge  of  love; 

It  claims  my  warmest,  dearest  care, 
Like  relics  left  of  saints  above. 

Oh  !  I  will  wear  it  next  my  heart; 

'T  will  bind  my  soul  in  bonds  to  thee; 
From  me  again  't  will  ne'er  depart. 

But  min^e  in  the  g^ve  witn  me. 

The  dew  I  gather  from  thy  lip 

Is  not  so  dear  to  me  as  this; 
Tliat  I  but  for  a  moment  sip. 

And  banquet  on  a  transient  bliss: 

This  will  recall  each  youthful  scene, 
F'en  when  our  lives  are  on  the  wane; 

The  leaves  of  Love  will  still  be  green 
When  Memory  bids  them  bud  again. 

Oh  !  little  lock  of  golden  hue. 
In  gently  waving  ringlet  curl'd, 

By  the  dear  head  on  which  you  grow, 
I  would  not  lose  you  for  a  world. 

Not  though  a  thousand  more  adorn 

The  polish  *d  brow  where  once  you  shone, 

Like  rays  which  gild  a  cloudless  mom. 
Beneath  Columbia's  fervid  zone. 

1806. 

LINES 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  REV.  J.  T.  BECHER, 
ON  HIS  ADVISING  THE  AUTHOR  TO  MIX 
MORE   WITH    SOCIETY 

Dear   Becher,  you   tell  me  to  mix  with 
mankind; 
I  cannot  deny  such  a  precept  is  wise ; 
But  retirement  accords  with  the  tone  of  my 
mind, 
I  will  not  descend  to  a  world  I  despise. 


THE  DEATH  10^  CALUftK'AMD  OBLA 


XM  th»  aiMla  or  «m9    . 

Aamkn  ndght  DMdnt  n*  at  MMt  to  go 
focUi; 

fteebBM  Z  aM7  itam  to  dirtiiciiiA 


At  lancQif  in  *  toImm  teni&a  i«tm1^ 
Ho  mnnt  «aB  gnwih  it,  no  hnmidi  nn 

Okl  ttoa,  be  dfldn  in  mj  hauom  lor 

KdB  me  Ura  bol  to  luipa  tor  ffrntni^'t 

Coall  IMM  with  thr  flueBix  m  pinlaai  «< 

mth  Imn  I  would  witii  toesainiatlw 
Um*. 

For  the  life  of  a  Fox,  of  &  Chatham  the 
death, 
What  cenBnre,  what  danger,  what  woe 
would  I  brave  I 
llieir  Urea  did  twt  end  when  thej  yielded 
their  breath, 
Their  glorj  illimunes  the  gloom  of  their 
g»Te.  » 

Tet  whj  Bhonld  I  mingle  in  Faaluon'^  full 
herd? 
Why  cronoh  to  her  leaden,  or  oriuge  to 
her  mlea  ? 
Why  bend  to  the  proud,   or  applaud  the 
alMiird? 
Why  seorah  for  delight  in  the  friendahip 
of  fools? 

I  have  tuted  the  aweeta  and  the  Utters  of 

In  friendship  I  early  was  taught  to  be- 

My  paasion  the  matrouB  of  prodenoe  te- 

I  have  found  that  a  friend  may  profess, 
yet  deeeive. 

To  me  what  ia  wealth  1  —  it  may  pass  in 
an  hour, 
If  grants  prevail  or  if  Fortnne  shonld 


To  tM  wlMt  k  iMhka  t — I  Mak  bat  I*, 
r  a«  Tot  to  mj  ami. 


AK  iioTAnoN  or  HAcnaauSotCs  ossuit 


Deab  are  the  days  of  youth  !  Age  dwella 
on  their  remembrauoe  through  the  mist  <^ 
time.  Id  the  twili{4it  he  recalls  the  lunnT 
hours  of  mom.  He  lifts  bis  spear  witn 
trembling  hand.  '  Not  thus  feebly  did  I 
raise  the  steel  before  my  fathers  t '  Fast  is 
the  race  of  heroes  1  But  their  fame  risea 
on  the  harp;  their  souls  ride  on  the  winga 
of  the  wind ;  they  hear  the  sonnd  through 
the  sighs  of  the  atorm,  and  rejoice  in  their 
hall  of  clouds  I  Such  is  Calmar.  The  gmy 
stone  marks  his  narrow  house.  He  looU 
down  from  eddying  tempests:  he  rolls  hia 
form  in  the  wmrlwind,  and  hovers  on  the 
blast  of  the  moontain. 

In  Morven  dwelt  the  chief,  a   beam  of 


before  his  angry  spear:  bat  mild  was  the 
eye  of  Calmer ;  soft  was  the  flow  of  his  yel- 
low locks:  they  streamed  like  the  meteor 
of  the  night.  Ko  maid  was  the  ei^b  of  his 
sonl ;  his  thoughts  were  given  to  friendship, 
—  to  dark-haired  Orla,  destroyer  of  heroes  I 
Equal  were  their  swords  in  battle ;  but  fleroe 
was  the  pride  of  Orla: — gentle  alone  to  Cal- 
mar. Together  they  dwelt  in  the  cave  of 
Oithona. 
EVom  Loehlin,  Swaran  boonied  o'er  the 
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blue  wayes.  Erin's  sons  fell  beneath  his 
might.  Fingal  ronsed  his  chiefis  to  combat. 
Their  ships  coyer  the  ocean.  Their  hosts 
throng  on  the  green  hills.  They  come  to  the 
aid  of  Erin. 

Night  rose  in  donds.  Darkness  veils  the 
armies:  but  the  blazing  oaks  fipleam  through 
the  valley.  The  sons  of  Lochlm  slept:  their 
dreams  were  of  blood.  They  lift  tne  spear 
in  thought,  and  Fingal  flies.  Not  so  the 
host  of  Morven.  To  watch  was  the  post  of 
Orla.  Calmar  stood  b^  his  side.  Their 
npears  were  in  their  hancu.  Fingal  called  his 
chiefs:  they  stood  around.  The  king  was  in 
the  midst.  Gray  were  his  locks,  but  strong 
was  the  arm  of  the  long.  Age  withered  not 
his  powers.  'Sons  of  Morven,'  said  the 
hero,  'to-morrow  we  meet  the  foe.  But 
where  is  Cuthullin,  the  shield  of  Erin  ?  He 
vests  in  the  halls  of  Tura;  he  knows  not  of 
our  cominff .  Who  will  speed  through  Loch- 
lin  to  the  hero,  and  call  the  chief  to  arms  ? 
The  path  is  by  the  swords  of  foes;  but  many 
axe  my  heroes.  Thev  are  thunderbolts  of 
war.  Speak,  ye  chiefs  I  Who  will  arise  7 ' 

'  Son  of  Trenmor  I  mine  be  the  deed,'  said 
dark-haired  Orla,  *  and  mine  alone.  What  is 
death  to  me  ?  I  love  the  sleep  of  the  mightgrf 
bat  little  is  the  danger.  The  sons  of  Lochlm 
dream.  I  will  seek  car-borne  Cuthullin.  If  I 
£a11,  raise  the  song  of  bards;  and  lay  me  by 
the  stream  of  Lubar.' — '  And  shalt  thou  fall 
alone  ? '  said  f  air^haired  Calmar.  *  Wilt  thou 
leave  thy  friend  afar?  Chief  of  Oithona!  not 
feeble  is  my  arm  in  fight.  Could  I  see  thee 
die,  and  not  lift  the  spear  ?  No,  Orla  I  ours 
has  been  the  chase  of  the  roebuck,  and  the 
feast  of  shells;  ours  be  the  path  of  danger: 
ours  has  been  the  cave  of  Oithona ;  ours  be  the 
narrow  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  Lubar.'  — 
*  Calmar,'  said  the  chief  of  Oithona, '  why 
should  thy  yellow  locks  be  darkened  in  the 
dust  of  Erin?  Let  me  fall  alone.  My  father 
dwells  in  his  hall  of  air:  he  will  rejoice  in 
his  boy ;  but  the  blue-eyed  Mora  spreads  the 
feast  for  her  son  in  Morven.  She  listens  to 
the  steps  of  the  hunter  on  the  heath,  and 
thinks  it  is  the  tread  of  Calmar.  Let  her 
not  say,  "  Calmar  has  fallen  bv  the  steel  of 
Lochlm:  he  died  with  gloomy  Orla,  the  chief 
of  the  dark  brow."  Why  should  tears  dim 
the  azure  eye  of  Mora  ?  Why  should  her 
voice  curse  Orla,  the  destroyer  of  Calmar  ? 
Live,  Calmar  I  Live  to  raise  my  stone  of 
moss;  live  to  revenge  me  in  the  blood  of 


Lochlin.    Join  the  song  of  bards  above  my 

grave.  Sweet  will  be  the  song  of  death  to 
rla,  from  the  v<»oe  of  Calmar.  My  ghost 
shall  smile  on  the  notes  of  praise.'  —  *  Orla,' 
said  the  son  of  Mora,  *  could  I  raise  the 
song  of  death  to  my  friend  ?  Could  I  give 
his  &me  to  the  winds  ?  No,  my  heart 
would  speak  in  sighs:  faint  and  broken  are 
the  sounds  of  sorrow.  Orlal  our  souls  shall 
hear  the  song  together.  One  cloud  shall 
be  ours  on  high:  the  bards  will  mingle  the 
names  of  Orla  and  Calmar.' 

They  quit  the  circle  of  the  chiefs.  Their 
steps  are  to  the  host  of  Lochlin.  The  dying 
blaze  of  oak  dim-twinkles  through  the  night. 
The  northern  star  points  the  path  to  Tura. 
Swaran,  the  king,  rests  on  his  lonely  hill. 
Here  the  troops  are  mixed:  they  frown  in 
sleep,  their  shields  beneath  their  heads. 
Their  swords  gleam  at  distance  in  heaps. 
The  fires  are  faint;  their  embers  fail  in 
smoke.  All  is  hushed;  but  the  gale  sighs 
on  the  rocks  above.  Lightly  wheel  the  he- 
roes through  the  slum&ring  band,  ^alf 
the  journey  is  past,  when  Mathon,  resting 
on  his  shield,  meets  the  eye  of  Orla.  ^ 
rolls  in  flame,  and  glistens  through  the 
shade.  His  spear  is  raised  on  high.  '  Why 
dost  thou  bend  thy  brow,  chief  of  Oithona  ? ' 
said  ffdr-haired  Calmar:  *  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  foes.  Is  this  a  time  for  delay  ? ' 
'  It  is  a  time  for  vengeance,'  said  Orla  of 
the  gloomy  brow.  'Mathon  of  Lochlin 
sleeps:  seest  thou  his  spear?  Its  point  is 
dim  with  the  gore  of  my  father.  The  blood 
of  Mathon  shall  reek  on  mine;  but  shall  I 
slay  him  sleeping,  son  of  Mora  ?  No  I  he 
shall  feel  his  wound:  my  fame  shall  not 
soar  on  the  blood  of  slumber.  Eise,  Ma- 
thon, rise  I  The  son  of  Connal  calls;  thy 
life  is  his;  rise  to  combat.'  Mathon  starts 
from  sleep;  but  did  he  rise  alone  ?  No: 
the  gathering  chiefs  bound  on  the  plain. 
*  Fly  I  Calmar,  fly  I '  said  dark-haired  Orla. 
'Mathon  is  mine.  I  shall  die  in  joy:  but 
Lochlin  crowds  around.  Fly  through  the 
shade  of  night.'  Orla  turns.  The  helm  of 
Mathon  is  cleft;  his  shield  falls  from  his 
arm:  he  shudders  in  his  blood.  He  rolls 
by  the  side  of  the  blazing  oak.  Strumon 
sees  him  fall:  his  wrath  rises:  his  weapon 
glitters  on  the  head  of  Orla:  but  a  spear 
pierced  his  eye.  His  brain  g^hes  through 
the  wound,  and  foams  on  the  spear  of  Cal- 
mar.   As  roll  the  waves  of  the  ocean  on 


L'AUrnS  EST  L'AMOUR  SANS  AILES 


iM^a  of  die  Nrath,  w  ika  ths  diiab  of 


Tlw  din  of  ann>  MBW  to  tlM  wr  of  KhiL 
Ho  ttnkM  Ui  ibMld;  Ui  mm  fbnng 


VBw  of  FIDn  &ati  oa  Am  vind. 

k  tbB  daoff  of  d««th  I  niaiiT  in  Um  widtnn 

^  fjMtKiwir  Uor¥fl&  pESTCui  in  ita  itmifftlL 

Hon  glmuBn*  «  ^  iSSk:  no  bmg 
Cook  Mv;  but UMdMBBMBmnai^t  pim 
OajlkanErin.  Tlw tnew of  ooeuHfk 
OoBT  loeki;  jet  Umj  do  not  nmko.  The 
hnrka  Miaain  abore  titur  pfar. 

WboM  ToUow  lo«ka  mvo  o^er  tfao  breut 
of  *  oUjr  Bi^ht  u  tho  nild  of  the 
■luuMi, Ib^nn^o  with  tfao  di^  hair  of 
Ih  &U>d.  ^k  Colmu;  he  list  on  Oo 
kaam  of  Oria.  ^Dteirs  U  one  stMom  of 
blocd.  Elarce  ii  the  look  of  the  gloomy 
Orlm.  He  breatbeB  not;  bnt  hiaeje  ia  still 
a  flame.  It  glares  in  death  imclosed.  Hia 
band  is  gnsped  in  Colmar'a;  but  Calmar 
lirea  I  he  lives,  though  low.  '  Rise,'  said 
the  king,  'riae,  son  of  Mora:  'tia  mine  to 
beal  the  wonndl  of  heroes.  Calmar  may 
jet  bound  on  the  hilli  of  Morven.' 

'  Nerer  more  shall  Cahnar  ohaee  the 
deer  of  Horren  with  Orla,'  said  the  hero. 
'What  were  the  oluwe  to  mo  alone?  Who 
would  sbaie  the  spoils  of  battle  with  Cal- 
mar? Orla  b  at  leatl  Rough  was  thy 
Mol,  Orial  vet  soft  to  me  as  the  dew  (^ 
mom.  It  glared  oo  others  in  lightning:  to 
me  a  nlver  beam  of  night  Bear  mj  sword 
to  blnfr«fed  Hora;  let  it  hang  in  my  empiv 
balL  It  k  not  pore  from  blood:  bnt  it 
eoold  not  ia«o  Orla.  Laj  me  with  my 
biend.     Raise  the  song  when  I  am  darkl 

They  are  laid  bj  tbe  stream  of  Lnbar. 
Four  Kiay  stonea  mark  the  dwelling  of  Orla 
and  Calmar.  When  Swaran  whs  bonnd, 
our  Bila  toae  on  the  bine  waves.  The 
winda  gave  onr  barks  to  Morven:  — tbe 
bards  laiaed  tbe  song. 

'  What  fovm  risea  cm  the  roar  of  eloods? 
Wboee  daA  ghost  gleams  (HI  tbe  red  streams 
of  tampeata?  Hk  voice  rolls  on  the  thun- 
der. T  is  Orla,  tbe  brown  chief  of  Oithona. 
He  was  munatched  in  war.  Peace  to  thy 
Bool,  Orla  I  thj  fame  wiU  not  perish.    Kor 


tUtie,  Calmar)  LoralT  wait  tbon,  MO  of 
Una^j«dH(Mi;  but  iwt  kimkM  «u  % 
■word.  It  h«^  bi  tb;  oftve.  Ths  gboati 
of  Loeblin  dmok  •.rtwui^  ■*■  itvoL  Heap 
tlv  pniM,  Calnuurt  It  dwdkoa  the  vaioa 
of  tte  mighty.  II7  name  ihakea  m  the 
eehoea  of  HemB.  TImb  mim»  Of  bk 
loeki,  MB  of  Hook.  Spnad  them  on  the 
anhof  the  lambow;  mm  amile  thnM^th* 


Beoaoae  my  jonth  k  fled  7 
Dava  of  deli^  m»  still  be  mine; 

ABaeHau  la  not  dead. 
In  tne^  baek  die  y««n  of  yonUv 
One  ntin  Feooed,  one  lann^  tnth- 

Celeatial  eoeacdatiaD  biiags; 
Bear  it,  ye  hFeeies,  to  the  seat 
Where  first  my  heart  responsive  beat,  — 
■  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  I '  w 

Through  few,  but  deeply  cbeqner'd  yean. 

What  moments  have  been  mine  1 
Now  half  obscnred  by  clouds  of  tears, 

Now  bright  in  rays  divine; 
Howe'er  my  future  doom  be  cast, 
Mv  soul,  enraptured  with  the  past, 

To  one  idea  fondly  clings; 
Friendship  I  that  thought  is  all  thine  own, 
Worth  worlds  of  bliss,  that  thought  alono  — 
'  Friendship  is  Love  vrithout  his  wings  I '  m 

Whore  yonder  yew-ti«ee  lightly  wave 

Their  branches  on  the  gue, 
Unheeded  heaves  a  nmple  grave, 

VThich  tells  tbe  oommon  tale; 
Round  tbu  mtcooscious  schoolboys  stfay, 
Till  the  duU  knell  of  childish  play 

From  yonder  studious  mansion  rings; 
Bnt  here  whene'er  my  footsteps  move, 
Mr  silent  tears  too  phinly  prove, 
'  Friendship  k  Love  without  hia  wings  1'  jo 


Oh,  Love  t  before  thy  glowing  shrine 

My  early  vows  were  paid; 
My  hopes,  my  dreams,  my  heart  was  thine, 

But  these  are  now  decay'd; 
For  thine  are  pinions  like  the  wind, 
No  trace  of  thee  remains  behind. 

Except,  alas  1  thy  jealous  stinga. 
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Away»  away !  delusive  power. 
Thou  shalt  not  haunt  my  coming  hour; 
Unless,  indeed,  without  thy  wings. 


40 


Seat  of  my  youth !  thy  distant  spire 

Recalls  each  scene  of  joy; 
My  bosom  glows  with  former  fire,  — 

In  mind  aeain  a  boy. 
Thy  grove  of  elms,  thy  verdant  hill. 
Thy  eveiy  path  deU^hts  me  still. 

Each  flower  a  double  fragrance  flings; 
Again,  as  once,  in  converse  gay. 
Each  dear  associate  seems  to  say, 
<  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  I '  50 

MyLycus  !  wherefore  dost  thou  weep  ? 

Thy  falling  tears  restrain; 
Affection  for  a  time  may  sleep, 

fiut,  oh,  't  will  wake  again. 
Think,  think,  my  friend,  when  next  we  meet. 
Our  long-wished  interview,  how  sweet  I 

From  this  my  hope  of  rapture  springs; 
While  youthful  hearts  thus  fondly  swell. 
Absence,  my  friend,  can  only  tell, 
*  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  1 '  60 

In  one,  and  one  alone,  deceived, 

Did  I  my  error  mourn  ? 
No  —  from  oppressive  bonds  relieved, 

I  left  the  wretch  to  scorn. 
I  tum'd  to  those  my  childhood  knew, 
With  feeling^  warm,  with  bosoms  true, 

Twined  with  my  heart's  according  strings ; 
And  till  those  vital  chords  shall  break, 
For  none  but  these  my  breast  shall  wake 

Friendship,  the  power  deprived  of  wing^  ! 

Ye  few  !  my  soul,  my  life  is  yours,  71 

My  memory  and  my  hope; 
Tour  worth  a  lasting  love  ensures, 

Unfettered  in  its  scope; 
From  smooth  deceit  and  terror  sprung. 
With  aspect  fair  and  honey*d  tongue. 

Let  Adulation  wait  on  kings; 
With  joy  elate,  by  snares  beset, 
We,  we,  my  friends,  can  ne'er  forget, 
'  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wmgs  ! '  80 

Fictions  and  dreams  inspire  the  bard 

Who  rolls  the  epic  song; 
Friendship  and  Truth  be  my  reward  — 

To  me  no  bays  belong; 
If  laurell'd  Fame  but  dwells  with  lies. 
Me  the  enchantress  ever  flies, 

Whose  heart  and  not  whose  fancy  sings; 


Simple  and  young,  I  dare  not  feign; 
Mine  be  the  rude  yet  heartfelt  strain, 
'  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  I ' 
December  29, 1806. 

THE   PRAYER  OF  NATURE 

Father  of  Light !  great  God  of  Heaven  I 
Hear'st  thou  the  accents  of  despair  ? 

Can  guilt  like  man's  be  e'er  forgiven  ? 
Can  vice  atone  for  crimes  by  prayer  ? 

Father  of  Light,  on  thee  I  call  I 
Thou  seest  my  soul  is  dark  within; 

Thou  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow's  fall. 
Avert  from  me  the  death  of  sin. 

No  shrine  I  seek,  to  sects  unknown; 

Oh,  point  to  me  the  path  of  truth  I         » 
Thy  dread  omnipotence  I  own; 

Spare,  yet  amend,  the  faults  of  youth. 

Let  bigots  rear  a  gloomy  fane. 

Let  superstition  hail  the  pile, 
Letpriests,  to  spread  their  sable  reign. 

With  tales  of  mystic  rites  beguile. 

Shall  man  confine  his  Maker's  sway 
To  Gothic  domes  of  mouldering  stone  ? 

Thy  temple  is  the  face  of  day; 

Earth,  ocean,  heaven,  thy  boundless  throne. 

Shall  man  condemn  his  race  to  hell,  21 

Unless  they  bend  in  pompous  form  ? 

Tell  us  that  all,  for  one  who  fell. 
Must  perish  in  the  mingling  storm  ? 

Shall  each  pretend  to  reach  the  skies. 
Yet  doom  his  brother  to  expire, 

Whose  soul  a  different  hope  supplies. 
Or  doctrines  less  severe  inspire  ? 

Shall  these,  by  creeds  they  can't  expound, 
Prepare  a  fancied  bliss  or  woe  ?  30 

Shall  reptiles,  grovelling  on  the  ground, 
Their  great  Creator's  purpose  know  ? 

Shall  those  who  live  for  self  alone, 
Whose  years  float  on  in  daily  crime  — 

Shall  they  by  Faith  for  guilt  atone, 
And  live  beyond  the  lK>und8  of  Time  ? 

Father  !  no  prophet's  laws  I  seek,  — 
Thy  laws  in  Nature's  works  appear;  — 


TO   EDWARD  NOEL  LONG,  ESQ. 


Thoa  wha  oanat  gmda 

Tlmiigh    tnuAlew    tmIiu   of   trther*! 
■DMw; 
Wbo  Mbn'at  the  elomantel  war, 

WlioM  hand  from  pole  to  pole  I  tnee:  — 


Abl  wUlat  I  Inadthil  earthly  sphere, 
T.TfawiJ  to  me  thj  wide  defvioe- 

To  Thee,  1117  God,  to  thee  I  tmH  \ 

Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide,  ja 

By  thy  """""f*^  I  ria«  or  fall, 
Li  O^  pKrteo&m  1  confide. 

I^  when  Ihia  dost  to  diut  'a  itatcavi, 
Hy  Knil  dwU  float  on  any  win^ 

How  shall  thy  rloriooa  name  adored 
Lupire  her  feeble  voioe  to  sing  I 

But,  if  this  fleeting  spirit  share 
With  clay  tiie  grave's  eternal  bed. 

While  life  yet  throbs  I  raise  my  prayer, 
Thongb   doom'd    no    more    to   quit   the 
<tead.  te 

To  Thee  I  breathe  my  hnmble  strain, 
Gistefnl  for  all  thy  mercies  past, 

And  hope,  my  God,  to  thee  again 
This  erring  life  may  fly  at  last. 
Decrmber-B,  ieo6. 


TO   EDWARD   NOEL   LONG,  ESQ. 


The  joyons  days  which  ours  have  been 
Conie  rolling  fresh  on  Fancy's  eye; 
Thus  if  amidst  the  gathering  storm. 
While  clondi  the  darken'd  noon  deform, 
Ton  heaven  assnmes  a  varied  glow, 
I  hail  the  sky's  celestial  bow 
Which  spreads  the  sign  of  future  peace 
And  bids  the  war  of  tempests  cease.  n 

Ah  1  tboogh  the  present  brings  but  pain, 
I  think  those  days  may  oome  i^ain; 


Or  if,  in  melaaolwly  iiMrad, 

Some  hiAing  ennoni  fear  in 

To  diedi:  my  bownn^  londeit  thoi^t, 


tbesoldend 

wila  malice 


I  CTOili  the  flrad  wila  malice  baogW^ 
And  w&L  tndnlgtt  my  wonted  tfaeme. 


J.1UE  umiugii  HM  gnrvea  «i  xaaenaee 

Onr  laptiized  Tinona  aa  before; 
Thongb  Tooth  ha*  flowit  on  ra^  finian. 
And  Manhood  Hainif  his  etom  Hi^l^i^m 
Age  will  not  every  hope  deataor, 
But  yield  acme  boon  ef  sober  Joy. 

Yes,  I  will  hope  that  Time's  bead  wiog 
Will  shed  aronnd  some  dews  d  qring: 
Bnt  if  his  scythe  must  sweep  the  flowen 
Whish  bloom  among  the  faiiy  bowen,     |b 
Where  smiling  Tooth  deUglrte  to  dwell 
And  bestrts  with  earlr  lutore  swaU; 
If  frowning  Age,  with  cold  eontxd, 
Confines  the  ourreut  of  the  soni. 
Congeals  the  tear  of  Pity's  eye, 
Or  checks  the  sympathetic  eigh, 
Or  hears  unmoved  misfortune's  groan. 
And  bida  me  feel  for  self  alone; 
Oh,  may  my  bosom  never  learn 

To  soothe  its  wonted  heedless  flow;       40 
Still,  still  despise  the  censor  stem. 

But  ne'er  forget  another's  woe. 
Tea,  as  you  knew  me  in  the  days 
O'er  which  Remembrance  yet  delays, 
Still  may  I  rove,  nntutor'd,  wild, 
And  even  in  age  at  heart  a  child. 

Thongh  now  on  aii^  visioDs  home. 

To  you  my  soul  is  still  the  same. 
Oft  has  it  been  my  fate  to  monm. 

And  all  my  former  joys  are  tame.  js 

But,  hence  t  ye  hours  of  sable  hue  I 

Your  frowns  are  gone,  my  sorrows  o'er: 
By  every  bliss  my  childhood  knew, 

1 11  think  upon  your  shade  no  more. 
Tbm,  when  the  whirlwind's  rage  is  past, 

And  caves  their  sullen  roar  enclose, 
We  heed  no  more  the  wintry  blast, 

When  lull'd  by  zephyr  to  repose. 

Full  often  has  my  infant  Muse 

Attuned  to  love  her  languid  lyre;  60 

But  now  without  a  theme  to  choose, 

The  strains  in  stolen  si 
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And  Cmrolina  sighs  alone, 

And  Mary 's  given  to  another; 
And  Cora's  eye  which  roll'd  on  me, 

Can  now  no  more  my  love  recall: 
In  truth,  dear  Long,  ^twas  time  to  flee; 

For  Cora's  eye  will  shine  on  alL  70 

And  though  the  sun,  with  eenial  rays, 
His  beams  alike  to  all  displays, 
And  every  lady's  eye 's  a  «tm. 
These  last  should  be  confined  to  one. 
The  soul's  meridian  don't  become  her. 
Whose  sun  displays  a  general  summer! 
Thus  faint  is  every  former  flame, 
And  passion's  self  is  now  a  name. 
As,  when  the  ebbing  flames  are  low, 

The    aid,  which    once   improved    their 
light  80 

And  bade  them  bum  with  fiercer  glow, 

Now  quenches  all  their  sparks  in  night; 
Thus  has  it  been  with  passion's  fires. 

As  many  a  boy  and  eirl  remembers. 
While  all  the  force  of  love  expires, 

Extinguish'd  with  the  dying  embers. 

But  now,  dear  Long,  't  is  midnight's  noon, 
And  clouds  obscure  the  wateir  moon. 
Whose  beauties  I  shall  not  renearse, 
Described  in  every  stripling's  verse;         90 
For  why  should  I  the  path  go  o'er 
Which  every  bard  has  trod  before  ? 
Tet  ere  yon  silver  lamp  of  night 

Has  thrice  perform'a  her  stated  round, 
Has  thrice  retraced  her  path  of  light, 

And  chased  away  the  gloom  profound, 
I  trust  that  we,  my  genUe  friend, 
Shall  see  her  rolling  orbit  wend 
Above  the  dear-loved  peaceful  seat  99 

Which  once  contain'd  our  youth's  retreat; 
And  then  with  those  our  childhood  knew, 
We  11  mingle  in  the  festive  crew; 
While  many  a  tale  of  former  day 
Shall  wing  the  laughing  hours  away. 
And  all  the  flow  of  soms  shall  pour 
The  sacred  intellectual  shower, 
Nor  cease  till  Luna's  waning  horn 
Scarce  glimmers  through  the  mist  of  mom. 


TO   A   LADY 

[Mrs.   Chaworth    Musters,    the    '  Mary '  of 
many  poems.] 

Oh  !  had  my  fate  been  join'd  with  thine, 
As  once  this  pledge  appear'd  a  token. 


These  follies  had  not  then  been  mine. 
For  then  my  peace  had  not  been  broken. 

To  thee  these  early  faults  I  owe. 
To  thee,  the  wise  and  old  reproving: 

They  know  my  sins,  but  do  not  know 
'T  was  thine  to  break  the  bonds  of  loving; 

For  once  my  soul,  like  thiae,  was  pure. 
And  all  its  rising  fires  could  smother;  ic 

But  now  thy  vows  no  more  endure, 
Bestow'd  by  thee  upon  another. 

Perhaps  his  peace  I  could  destroy, 
And  spoil  the  blisses  that  await  him; 

Yet  let  my  rival  smile  in  joy. 

For  thy  dear  sake  I  cannot  hate  him. 

Ah  I  since  thy  angel  form  is  gone. 
My  heart  no  more  can  rest  with  any; 

But  what  it  sought  in  thee  alone, 

Attempts,  alas  !  to  find  in  many.  20 

Then  fare  thee  well,  deceitful  maid  ! 

Twere    vain  and    fruitless    to    regret 
thee; 
Nor  Hope,  nor  Memory  yield  their  aid. 

But  Pride  may  teach  me  to  forget  thee. 

Yet  all  this  giddy  waste  of  years, 

This  tiresome  round  of  palling  pleasures; 

These  varied  loves,  these  matron  s  fears, 
These   thoughtless   strains   to    passion's 
measures  — 

If  thou  wert  mine,  had  all  been  hush'd:  — 
This  cheek  now  pale  from  early  riot,    30 

With  passion's  hectic  ne'er  had  flush'd. 
But  bloom'd  in  calm  domestic  quiet. 

Yes,  once  the  rural  scene  was  sweet. 

For  Nature  seem'd  to  smile  before  thee; 

And  once  my  breast  abhorr'd  deceit,  — 
For  then  it  beat  but  to  adore  thee. 

But  now  I  seek  for  other  joys:    . 

To  think  would  drive  my  soul  to  mad- 
ness; 
In  thoughtless  throngs  and  empty  noise, 

I  conquer  half  my  bosom's  sadness.       40 

Yet,  even  in  these  a  thought  will  steal, 
In  spite  of  every  vain  endeavour; 

And  fiends  might  pity  what  I  feel,  — 
To  know  that  thou  art  lost  for  ever. 


'WHEN  I  ROTED  A  YOUNG  HIGHLANDER' 


IwocisI  went 

Still  dwalling  in  nrr  UwUaBd  tun, 
OrnuniM  through  &■  dni^  wild, 

Or  boiuJiiig  «"«  Um  daA  Una  inv*] 
Tbe  eambmiB  pon^  «f  Buon  prida 

AMoida  not  with  tbe  ttacWii  Mvlj 
WUefa  loTM  the  tnoimtain'B  onny  iid^ 

Aad  aeek*  tbe  roaki  wboe  buum  roU. 

I  faata  tbe  faneh  of  serrila  haodi,  n 

I  bkte  die  ilftTec  Unt  eiinm  azonnd. 

Flaee me BUMi^  theioahe  lloTe, 
WUeh  Mmd  to  Ooeu'i  wildeat  ra«r; 

leak  bnt  Una — again  toiova 
Tbtoo^i  aoenei  m j  jontb  bath  known 

F«wa» 

Tbei 
Ab  I  why  do  dark'ning  shades  conoeal 

The  bonF  when  man  muat  cease  to  be  ? 
Onoe  I  beheld  a  splendid  dream,  ■< 

A  TitionBij  scene  of  bliss: 
Tmth  I  —  wherefore  did  thj  hated  beam 

Awako  me  to  a  world  like  this  ? 


fled: 
How  cheerless  feels  tbe  heart  alona 

When  all  its  former  bopee  are  dead  ! 
Thon^  gaj  companions  o'er  tiio  bow] 

Dispel  awhile  tbe  sense  of  ill;  30 

Tbon^    pleasure    stir*    tbe    maddenmg 


i^    pleasure    1 

The  heart  — the  heart— is  lonel;  still. 

How  dnil  1  to  hear  tbe  voice  of  those 
Whom  rank  or  chance,  whom  wealth  01 

^Te  made,  though  nMther   friends  noi 

Aaaoeiatea  of  tbe  festive  boor. 
Give  me  again  a  faithful  few. 

In  vears  and  feelinn  still  tbe  same. 
And  I  will  fij  the  midnight  crew. 


And  wmuw,  lovelj'  woman  I  thou, 
Hf  hope,  mj  comforter,  mjr  all  I 


How  Mid  moat  be  mj  boaom  now. 
When  e'en  tkr  nuUa  bwin  to  paU  I 

Vnthoot  a  ai^  wonU  I  mwn 
-™..-v 'aplenSwoa, 


Fain  would  I  fly  tha  bannta  of  men— 

I  aeek  to  shim,  not  bate  mankind;         it 
U^keast  r«qniiw  tbe  auUen  rien. 

Whose  ^ocan  m^  anit  a  d^mn'd  mind. 
Oh  I  Oat  to  mo  the  wingi  mn  giren 

WUah  bear  Iba  tvile  to  her  Mat  I 
Hmo  wo«ld  X  dean  Um  nnlt  of  haavsi, 

To  Am  awaj,  and  beat  rvb 


[The '  Ha^r '  of  tUi  P<Mm  ia  not  lbs.  t^. 
worth  HiMtna,  nor  k  tt  Ida  diatnt  eonsin  Hatr 
Dnff,  hot  tbe  danbtar  «f  Jar-  •>->^-—  - 


Ballatrich  oo  Dmnda.] 

Wbxm  I  Fored  a  jonng  Highlander  o'er  tha 
dfuk  heath. 
And  climb'd  thj  st«ep  siunmit,  ob  Mo^ 
veu  of  snow  i 
To  gaze  on  the  torrent  that  thunder'd  be- 
neath. 
Or  tbe  mist  of  the  tempest  that  gather*d 
below, 
Untotor'd  by  science,  a  stranger  to  fear. 
And  rade  as  the  rooks  where  roj  infanoj 

No  feeling,  save  one,  to  m;  boaom  waa 

Need  I  saj,  mj  sweet  Har}r,  't  was  cai^ 
trod  in  you  7 

Yet  it  could  not  be  love,fi»  I  knewnot  tbe 

What  passion  oan  dwell  in  the  heart  irf  a 
cimd?  «- 

Bat  still  I  perceive  an  emotion  the  same 
As  I  felt,  when  a  boy,  on  the  orag-cover'd 

One  image  alone  on  my  boeom  impress'd, 
'  ms,  Dor  panted  tac 


«  image  ai 
[  loved  m] 


were  bless'd^ 
And  pnra  were  my  thoughts,  for  my  sonl 
was  with  you. 
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I  arose  with  the  dawn;  with  my  dog  as  my 
guide, 
From  mountain  to  mountain  I  bounded 
along; 
I  breasted  the  billows  of  Dee's  rushing 
tide. 
And  heard  at  a  distance  the  Highlander's 
song:  ao 

At  eve,  on  my  heath-oover'd  couch  of  re- 
pose, 
No  dreams,  save  of  Mary,  were  spread  to 
my  view; 
And  warm  to  the  skies  my  devotions  arose. 
For  the  first  of  my  prayers  was  a  blessing 
on  you. 

I  left  my  bleak  home,  and  my  visions  are 

no  more; 
As  the  last  of  my  race,  I  must  wither  alone. 
And  delight  but  in  days  I  have  witnessed 
before: 
Ah  !  splendour  has  raised,  but  embitter'd, 
my  lot; 
More  dear  were  the  scenes  which  my  in- 
fancy knew:  30 
Though  my  hopes  may  have  f ail'd,  yet  they 
are  not  forgot; 
Though  cold  is  my  heart,  still  it  lingers 
with  you. 

When  I  see  some  dark  hill  point  its  crest 
to  the  sky, 
I  think  of  the  rocks   that  o'ershadow 
Colbleen; 
When  I  see  the  soft  blue  of  a  love-speak- 
ing eye, 
I  think  of  those  eyes  that  endear'd  the 
rude  scene; 
When,   haply,   some  light-waving  locks  I 
behold. 
That  faintly  resemble  my  Mary's  in  hue, 
I  think  on  the  long  flowing  ringlets  of  gold, 
The  locks  that  were   sacred  to  beauty, 


and  you. 


40 


Yet  the  day  may  arrive  when  the  moun- 
tains once  more 
Shall  rise  to  my  sight  in  their  mantles  of 
snow; 
But  while  these  soar  above  me,  unchanged 
as  before. 
Will  Mary  be  there  to  receive  me?  — 
ah,  no ! 


Adieu,  then,  ye  hills  where  my  childhood 
was  bred  I 
Thou  sweet  flowiog  Dee,  to  thy  waters 
adieu  I 
No  home  in  the  forest  shall  shelter  my 
head, — 
Ah,  Mary  !  what  home  could  be  mine 
but  with  you  ? 


TO  GEORGE,  EARL  DELAWARR 

Oh  yes,  I  will  own  we  were  dear  to  each 
other; 
The   friendships    of    childhood,   though 
fleeting,  are  true; 
The  love  which  you  felt  was  the  love  of  a 
brother. 
Nor  less  the  affection  I  cherish'd  for  you. 

But  Friendship  can  vary  her  gentle  do- 
minion, 
The  attachment  of  years  in  a  moment 
expires; 
Like  Love,  too,  she  moves  on  a  swift- waving 
pinion. 
But  glows  not,  like  Love,  with  unquench- 
able fires. 

Full  oft  have  we  wander'd  through  Ida  to- 
gether. 
And  bless'd  were  the  scenes  of  our  youth, 
I  allow:  10 

In  the  spring  of  our  life,  how  serene  is  the 
weather  I 
But  winter's  rude  tempests  are  gathering 
now. 

No    more    with    affection    shall    memory 
blending, 
The  wonted  delights  of  our  childhood  re- 
trace: 
When  pride  steels  the  bosom,  the  heart  is 
unbending. 
And  what  would  be  justice  appears  a  dis- 
grace. 

However,  dear  George,  for  I  still  must  es- 
teem you  — 
The  few  whom  I  love  I  can  never  up- 
braid— 
The  chance  which  has  lost  may  in  future 
redeem  you. 
Repentance  will  cancel  the  vow  you  have 
made.  20 


It  Amagn  HimiMHafl,  wW  wUljjvat 
T«B  Inmw.mt  mmUa^i  bj  jmt*  w  lijr  4w- 

JJvvotBB  to  ion  9tn  to  fnttKHn^  uoos* 

Ton  bwv,— bat  Kimr  wltk  &»  -nia  ntto- 

Ite  b<Md  «f  affMtioi  BO  longer  andana; 

IW  !■!•  joa  iMj  dioop  o'ar  Dm  faoAnecil- 

leatk%  !• 

Aad  d^  Cdt  tfao  biond  iriio  WM  flvnwij^ 

For  the  present,  we  put,  —  I  will  hop«  not 
loroTBr; 
Foe  time  and  regret  will  reBtoiv  tod  at 
but: 
To  Corget  onr  diMenaion  wo  both  should  en- 
deavour, 
I  Mk  no  atooemeot  bnt  daji  like  the  p«st. 

TO   THE   EARL  OF   CLARE 


r,  «t  o*ri  «Miiltl>  1 


L.  rue. 


sr-.. 


PuENS  of  mf  yoothl  when  toiuik 
Like  (fariplings,  mutuaJlj  beloToi^ 
With  menddiip's  pniest  glow; 
-  Tbe  bliM  which  wing'd  those  rosy  hoars. 
Was  cneh  as  pleasure  seldom  showera 
On  mortab  here  below. 

The  recolleetion  seems  alone 
Dearer  than  all  Uw  joys  I  Ve  known, 

When  distant  far  from  too: 
lliDngh  pain,  'tis  still  a  pleaaing  pain. 
To  trace  those  days  and  honrs  agaioi 

And  li^  again,  adieu  I 


penaifo  nwuiorjr  Im^n 
ae  soenes  to  be  enjoy'd  i 
Thoaa  seenea  regretted  ev 


Sr 


Too 
Tagath»JB»ttk 


OnTTitalsi 

TlKN^ni 

aOT  mn^la  m  bafcce; 
Now  swift  or  stow,  now  Uaefc  w  slaar, 
391  death's  antstboBi'd  gnU  ^^eu^ 

A^  both  dttll  qnit  tfaa  ihom.  ■■ 

Onr  Boola,  117  friand  1  wMA  owea  WMnHsJ 

0»e  wish,  nor  breathed  a  tfaMdt  ba^ 
How  flow  m  diBsiant  ehaaaHt: 


or  ntial  spartii 
in  poliili^  eont 


T  \a  mine  to  waste  oo  Iotb  my  time, 
Or  vent  my  rsTeriea  in  rhyme, 

Without  the  aid  of  reason; 
For  sense  imd  reason  (critios  know  it)        4a 
Have  quitted  every  amorous  poet. 

Nor  left  a  thought  to  seize  on. 

Poof  LmxE  I  sweet,  melodious  baid  I 
Of  late  esteem'd  it  mcHiatroui  hard 

That  be,  who  sane  before  all,  — 
He  who  the  lore  of  lore  expanded,  — 
By  dire  reviewers  should  lie  branded. 

As  Toid  of  wit  and  moraL 

And  yet,  while  Beanty*s  praise  is  thine, 
Harmoniona  favourite  of  the  Nine  T  5a 

Repine  not  at  th;  lot. 
Thy  sootluDg  lajB  may  still  be  read. 
When  petseendon's  arm  is  dead. 

And  critics  are  forgot 

Still  1  must  yield  those  worthies  merit. 
Who  chasten,  with  nnsparing  spirit, 

Bad  rhymes,  and  thoae  who  write  them; 
And  tbongb  myself  may  be  the  next 
By  critie  sarcasm  to  be  vext, 

I  really  will  not  fight  them.  60 

Perhaps  they  would  do  quite  as  well 

To  break  tbe  mdely  sounding  shell 

Of  such  a  young  bepnner: 
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He  who  offends  at  pert  nineteen, 
Ere  thirty  may  become,  I  ween, 
A  very  harden'd  sinner. 

Now,  Clare,  I  must  return  to  yon, 
And,  sure,  apologies  are  due; 

Accept  then  my  concession. 
In  truth,  dear  Clare,  in  fancy's  flight        70 
I  soar  along  from  left  to  right; 

My  muse  admires  digression. 

I  think  I  said  't  would  be  your  fate 
To  add  one  star  to  royal  state;  — 

May  regal  smiles  attend  you  I 
And  should  a  noble  monarch  reign, 
Tou  will  not  seek  his  smiles  in  yain. 

If  worth  can  reoonmiend  you. 

Yet  since  in  danger  courts  abound, 
Where  specious  riyals  glitter  round,  80 

From  snares  may  saints  preserye  you; 
And  grant  your  loye  or  friendship  ne'er 
From  any  claim  a  kindred  care, 

fiut  those  who  best  deserye  you  I 

Not  for  a  moment  may  yon  stray 
From  truth's  secure,  imerring  way  ! 

May  no  delights  decoy  ! 
O'er  roses  may  your  footsteps  moye, 
Your  smiles  be  eyer  smiles  of  loye, 

Your  tears  be  tears  of  joy  !  90 

Oh  !  if  you  wish  that  happiness 

Your  coming  days  and  years  may  bless. 

And  yirtues  crown  your  brow; 
Be  still  as  you  were  wont  to  be, 
Spotless  as  you  'ye  been  known  to  me,  — 

Be  still  as  you  are  now. 

And  though  some  trifling  share  of  praise, 
To  cheer  my  last  declining  days, 

To  me  were  doubly  dear; 
Whilst  blessing  your  beloyed  name,         100 
I  'd  waiye  at  once  a  poet^s  fame. 

To  proye  a  prophet  here. 
1807. 


LINES  WRITTEN  BENEATH  AN 
ELM  IN  THE  CHURCHYARD  OF 
HARROW 

Spot  of  my  youth  !  whose  hoary  branches 

sigh. 
Swept  by  the  breeze  that  fans  thy  cloud- 
less sky; 


Where  now  alone  I  muse,  who  oft  haye  trod, 
With  those  I  loyed,  thy  soft  and  yerdant 

sod; 
With  those  who,  scatter'd  &r,  perchance 

deplore. 
Like  me,  the  happy  scenes  they  knew  be- 
fore: 
Oh  I  as  I  trace  again  thy  wiudins^  hill. 
Mine  eyes  admire,  my  heart  adores  thee 

still, 
Thou  drooping  Elm  !  beneath  whose  boughs 

I  lay, 
And  frequent  mused  the  twilight  hours  away ; 
Where,  as  they  once  were  wont,  my  limbs 

recline,  1 1 

But,  ah  I  without  the  thoughts  which  then 

were  mine: 
How  do  thy  branches,  moaning  to  the  blast, 
Inyite  the  bosom  to  recall  the  past. 
And  seem  to  whisper,  as  they  gently  swell, 
'Take,  while  thou  canst,  a  lingering,  last 

farewell  I ' 

When  fate   shall   chill   at   length  this 

f eyer'd  breast. 
And  calm  its  cares  and  passions  into  rest. 
Oft  haye  I  thought,  'twould  soothe  my 

dying  hour,  — 
If  aught  may  soothe  when  life  resigns  her 

power,  —  20 

To  know  some  humbler  g^ye,  some  narrow 

cell. 
Would  hide  my  bosom  where  it  loyed  to 

dwell. 
With  this   fond  dream,  methinks,  'twere 

sweet  to  die  — 
And  here  it  linger'd,  here  my  heart  might 

lie; 
Here  might  I  sleep  where  all  my  hopes 

arose. 
Scene  of  my  youth  and  couch  of  my  repose; 
For  eyer  stretch'd  beneath  this  mantling 

shade, 
Press'd  by  the  turf  where  once  my  child- 
hood play'd; 
Wrapt  by  the  soil  that  yeils  the  spot  I  loyed, 
Mix'd  with  the  earth  o'er  which  my  foot- 
steps moyed;  30 
Blest  by  the  tongues  that  charm'd   my 

youthful  ear, 
Mourn  d  by  the  few  my  soul  acknowledged 

here; 
Deplored  by  those  in  early  days  allied. 
Ana  unremember'd  by  the  world  beside. 
September  2, 1807. 


OSSIAN'S  AIIDKI88' TO  Tm  TOM  m  *CABTHON' 


MiSCELUUtEOUS  P0EU3 


W  Joubly  sweet  will  be  tlio  draugbt  1 

With  Hoties  crown  our  jovial  brows, 
WM»  evury  cheek  witb  Laughter  glows; 
WVU  Smiles  and  Songs,  wiSi  Wiue  incite, 
*Em  vatg  our  inoinents  with  Delight. 
Biw  tv  far  the  fairest  birth, 

inj;  iiiid  Niitiire  fviU  from  Earth — 


otest  purfuiuogi 


Rose  whom  the  Deitiei  above. 
From  Jove  to  Hebe,  dearly  love, 
When  Crtbersa's  blooming  Boj 
Flies  lifhllT  through  the  dance  i>f  Joy, 
With  him  ue  Giwses  then  combine. 
And  nMT  wreatha  their  looks  entwine. 
Him  will  I  KDg  divinelj  orown'd, 
With  dnaky  leares  my  temnles  bomid  — 


II  wake  Bi  wildly  thrilling  a 
There  will  my  gentle  Girl  and  I 
Along  the  mazes  sporldre  fly. 
Will  bend  before  Ay  potent  throne  — 
Boas,  Wine,  and  Bc«aty,  all  my  own. 


■odat  on  IMD  port.  Itw 
lion  of  ISSebomaroa 
c(  Mr.  Ummy.] 


Ob  I   thou  that  roll'at  above  thy  gloriooB 
Fire, 

Boitnd  as  tite  ihield  which  graced  my  god- 
like Sire, 

the  beuns,  O  Sun  I  thy  endleu 


Which  br  eel^Me  eaeb  IE 


IT  Glory's  rays? 


Facth  in  tl?  Bmh^  ban  tboa  MgiM  to 

Hifl^  mte  bw  Mi^  tha  twinUlv  steB  4ft- 

Pallid  and  odd  the  Wiiiiii  flwiiiiMli  In  mill 
Hm  imkiqc  iwiiin  bmKth  ttw  WMbm 

W»fBJ 

But  Okhi  still  mn'ti  kIom,  of  li|^  O* 

Who  ew  o'wtiks  thee  b  df  Any  enna  t 
Omkt  of  the  noontahu  fall,  Oetoaka  deoay, 
Ww^'d  down  with  yaars  the  bills  disMdvo 

taiKj. 
A  eertain  spaee  to  yonder  Moan  is  P**"* 
She  riifff  f  miilnii  iiw  t^mft  lost  inQeftMnh 
OoMu  in  snllai  mnrmnra  ebbs  aad  flows, 
Bnt  I^T  Inisfat  besin  nsohannd  for  9fAF 

riowsl 
Wh«  Bazth  is  dsAen'd  with  tompestnaW 

When  Tbnnder  Bhakea  the  Bphece  and  Light- 
ning flies, 

Thy  face,  O  Sun,  no  rolling  blasts  deform, 

Hiod  look'st  from  clouds  and  langheat  at 
the  Storm. 

To  Ossisn,  Orb  of  Light  I  thou  look'at  in 

Nor  cajist  than  glad  his  aged  eyes  again. 
Whether  thy  locks  in  Orient  Beauty  stream, 
Or  glimmer  through  the  West  with  fainter 

Bnt  thon,  perhaps,  like  me  with  age  mnst 

Thy  season  o'er,  thy  days  will  find  their  end, 
No  more  yon  azure  vault  with  rays  adorn, 
Lull'd  in  the  clooda,  nor  hear  the  voice  of 

Exult,  0  Sun,  in  all  thy  yonthfnl  strangth  t 
Age,  dark  unlovely  Age,  appears  at  length, 
Ah    gleams    the    moonbeam    through  tiie 

broken  cloud  ji 

While  mountain  vaponrs  spread  their  mis^ 

shroud  — 
The  Northern  tempest  howls  along  at  last. 
And  waywoni  strangers  slirink    amid  the 

blast. 
Thon  rolling  Sun  who  gild'st  those  rising 

Fair  didst  thou  shine  upon  my  earlier  hours  t 
I  hail'd  with  smiles  the  cheering  i»ys  of 

Uy  breast  by  no  tnmultnons  PusioB  torn  — 
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Now  hateful  are  thy  beams  which  wake  no 

more 
The  sense  of  joj  which  thrill'd  my  breast 

before;  40 

Welcome  thou  cloudy  veil  of  nighthr  skies, 
To  thy  bright  canopy  the  mourner  flies; 
Once  bright,  thy  Silence  lull'd  my  frame  to 

rest, 
And  Sleep  my  soul  with  gentle  visions  blest; 
Now  wakeful  Grief  disd&ins  her  mild  con- 

troul, 
Dark  is  the  nicpht,  but  darker  is  my  Soul. 
Ye  warring  Winds  of  Heay'n  your  fury 

To  meX«^l«.»nd.yo«,  wintry  Dirge: 
Swift  as  your  wings  my  happier  days  have 

past, 
Keen  as  your  storms  is  Sorrow's  chilling 

blast;  50 

To  Tempests  thus  exposed  my  Fate  has 

been. 
Piercing  like  yours,  like  yours,  alas  I  unseen. 
1805. 


A  VERSION   OF   OSSIAN'S   AD- 
DRESS  TO  THE   SUN 

FROM   THE  POEM   *  CARTHON  ' 

[These  lines  were  published  by  Mr.  Pierre 
la  Rose  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  December, 
1898.  They  were  found  by  him  written  in 
Byron's  hand  in  the  poet's  copy  of  Ossian  de- 
posited in  the  Harvaid  University  Library.] 

O  Thou  !  who  rollest  in  yon  azure  field, 
Round  as  the  orb  of  my  forefathers'  shield, 
Whence  are  thy  beams  ?  From  what  eternal 

store 
Dost  thou,  O   Sun  !    thy  vast  efitulgence 

pour? 
In  awful  grandeur,  when  thou  movest  on 

high, 
The  stars  start  back  and  hide  them  in  the 

sky; 
The  pale  Moon  sickens  in  thy  brightening 

blaze. 
And  in  the  western  wave  avoids  thy  gaze. 
Alone  thou  shinest  forth  —  for  who  can  rise 
Companion  of  thy  splendour  in  the  skies  !    10 
The  mountain  oaks  are  seen  to  fall  away  — 
Mountains  themselves  by  length  of  years 

decay  — 
With  ebbs  and  flows  is  the  rough  Ocean  tost; 
In  heaven  the  Moon  is  for  a  season  lost. 


But  thou,  amidst  the  fulness  of  thy  joy. 
The  same  art  ever,  blazing  in  the  sl^ ! 
When  tempests  wrap  the  world  from  pole 

to  pole. 
When  vivid  lightnings  flash  and  thunders 

roll. 
Thou  far  above  their  utmost  fury  borne, 
Look'st  forth  in  beauty,  laughii^  them  to 
scorn.  ao 

But  vainly  now  on  me  thy  beauties  blaze  — 
Ossian  no  longer  can  enraptured  gaze  I 
Whether  at  mom,  in  lucia  lustre  gay. 
On  eastern  clouds  thy  yellow  tresses  play, 
Or  else  at  eve,  in  radmnt  glory  drest. 
Thou  tremblest  at  the  portals  of  the  west, 
I  see  no  more !    But  thou  mayest  fail  at 

length. 
Like    Ossian    lose    thy    beauty    and    thy 

streng^. 
Like    him  —  but    for    a    season  —  in    thy 

sphere 
To   shine  with  splendour,  then  to  disap- 
pear!  30 
Thy  years  shall  have  an  end,  and  thou  no 

more 
Bright  through  the  world  enlivening  radi- 
ance pour. 
But  sleep  within  thy  clouds,  and  fail  to 

rise. 
Heedless  when  Morning  calls  thee  to  the 

skies ! 
Then  now  exult,  O  Sun  !  and  gaily  shine. 
While  Touth  and  Strength  and  Beauty  all 

are  thine. 
For  Age  is  dark,  unlovely,  as  the  light 
Shed  by  the  Moon  when  clouds  deform  the 

night, 
Glimmering  uncertain  as  they  hurry  past. 
Loud  o'er  the  plain  is  heard  the  northern 
blast,  40 

Mists  shroud  the  hills,  and  'neath  the  grow- 
ing gloom. 
The  weary  traveller  shrinks  and  sighs  for 
home. 
1806. 


PIGNUS    AMORIS 

[First  printed   in  Edition  of   1898  from  a 
manuscript  in  possession  of  Mr.  Murray.] 

As  by  the  fix'd  decrees  of  Heaven, 
'TIS  vain  to  hope  that  Joy  can  last; 

The  dearest  boon  that  Life  has  given, 
To  me  is  —  visions  of  the  past. 


TO  A  KSOT  OF  UNGXHEROUS  CSmcS 


Vtar  th«M  tUi  tor  <rf  UmUnf  )ne 
I  viw  widi  mI  baftns  ■nn(M(% 

It  tA  me  rf  K  EMmd  I  Jaww, 
Wte  loMd  B»  tor  HTsdf  cloM. 

B  Mb  BM  whrt  how  Enr  CM  a^ 


Thiiwih  mamf  m  mutt  dfty  goiM  bj, 
^  WiAtuM  tiki  gift  fa  AaHw  gtown; 


Aaa  Toath  k  niM  the  enfy  tiniB, 

Whan  PlMtan  Ueade  no  bnM  aUar; 
Whaa  life  ia  blael:  wttbottt  a  crime, 
'iee  with  J07. 


Let  thosB  raprove  mj  feeble  Soul, 

Who  laugh  to  Boom  Aifeotion's  name; 


Then  ataO  I  wear  my  Bimple  taj. 

With  pioiu  care  from  wreck  1 11  saTi 

And  thia  will  form  a  deer  employ 
For  dear  I  wsa  to  him  who  gave  it. 

riaos. 


Ran,  (a.  Bail  on,  ye  heartless  Crew  I 
Hj  atrauu  wen  never  meant  for  you; 


loToke  thoae  kindred  paasiona'  aid, 

Wboee  faalefnl  atings  jont  breasts  perrade; 

Craah,  if  yea  can,  tiie  hopes  ot  youth. 

Tramming  regaidless  on  the  Truth. 

Trath  ■  Beeorda  nra  ocntsnlt  in  vain. 

She  will  not  blaat  her  native  strain ;  m 

She  wiQ  aanat  her  Totaiy's  cause, 

Bk  wiD  at  least  be  her  applause, 

Tour  prayer  the  gentle  Fewer  will  spnm. 


Hex  amn^  wooihmMM  wilt  bbia:' 
And  to  t  aha  holda  K  UMiB  1^ 
Wh«M  Imag— waaatofwwa. 
Bit  at  ygp  fcnaw  the  Boom  nomn— 

Thia  will  aa^«  Te«  to  deeane —  • 

The  glitteriag  pft  WM  made  log  Ti% 
How  hold  it  V  ta  pdilie  vfew| 
Leat  aril  natoMiMn  betJda, 
A  l^Hk  aaeb  walwr'4  baow  d«Il  hUa 
(Whilst  ^both  mj  aob  daaba  ia  nigh. 
Fnpand  the  daMsr  to  ddly). 
•  Than  b  Aa  lUdll  panarted  aama, . 
And  than  Oa  PMf  •  g^  FbiM^ 
fflnaiMiing  a  dara  phnaphnrw  fln^ 
Till latniijiifl     niirnrn'U iwnaib. intlni *  i 
Saya  1>Bth '  Up 'VbgiB^  do  not  faai  I 
lb  Codtet  nib  its  '"*-—*  hsn) 
Tb  SaandaVk  Minor  jm  pHocifa, 
Thaaa  danUng  Mataoaa  btt  daeein— 
Appnoeh  and  tooeh — S»f  do  aot  tnm. 
It  bbaea  then  bnt  will  not  bom.'  — 
At  om^  the  shivering  Mirror  flies. 
Teeming  no  more  with  vamish'd  Lisa; 
The  baffled  friends  of  Fiction  start. 
Too  late  desiring  to  depart  —  * 

Truth  poising  hu^h  Ithuriel's  spear 
Bids  every  Fiend  unmaak'd  anteax, 
The  vizard  tears  from  every  fiice. 
And  dooms  them  to  a  dire  diigrooe. 
For  ere  they  compass  their  escape. 
Each  takes  perforce  a  native  shape  --' 
The  Leader  of  the  wrathful  Baud, 
Behold  a  portly  Female  stand  I 
She  raves,  impell'd  by  private  piqne, 
This  mean  unjust  revenge  to  seek;  j 

From  vice  to  save  this  virtuous  Age, 
Thus  does  she  vent  indecent  rage  T 
What  child  has  she  of  promise  fair. 
Who  claims  a  fostering  Mother's  care  ? 
Whose  Innocence  requires  defence, 
Or  forms  at  least  a,  smooth  rmtence, 
Thus  to  disturb  a  harmless  Boy, 
Hi»  humble  hope,  and  peace  annoy? 
She  need  not  fear  the  amorous  rhyme. 
Love  will  not  tempt  her  future  time,         « 
For  her  hia  wings  nave  ceased  to  spread. 
No  more  he  flatters  round  her  bead; 
Her  day's  Meridian  now  is  past. 
The  clouds  of  Age  her  Sun  o'ercaat; 
To  her  the  strain  was  never  sent, 
Pot  feeling  Souls  alone  'twas  meant  — 
The  verse  she  seiced,  muisk'd,  onbade, 
And  damn'd,  ere  yet  the  whole  was  read  t 
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70 


80 


Yes  !  for  one  single  erring  verse, 
Pronounced  an  unrelenting  Curse; 
Yes  I  at  a  first  and  transient  view, 
Condemn'd  a  heart  she  never  knew. 
Can  such  a  verdict  then  decide, 
Which  springs  from  disappointed  pride  ? 
Without  a  wondrous  share  of  Wit, 
To  judge  is  such  a  Matron  fit  ? 
The  rest  of  the  censorious  throug 
Who  to  this  zealous  Band  belong, 
To  her  a  general  homage  |9ay. 
And  right  or  wrong  her  wish  obey: 
Why  should  I  point  my  pen  of  steel 
To  break  <  such  flies  upon  the  wheel '  ? 
With  minds  to  Truth  and  Sense  unknown, 
Who  dare  not  call  their  words  their  own. 
Rail  on.  Rail  on,  ye  heartless  Crew  I 
Your  Leader's  grand  design  pursue: 
Secure  behind  her  ample  shield, 
Yours  is  the  harvest  of  the  field. 
My  path  with  thorns  you  cannot  strew. 
Nay  more,  my  warmest  thanks  are  due;   90 
When  such  as  you  revile  my  Name, 
Bright  beams  the  rising  Sun  of  Fam6, 
Chasing  the  shades  of  envious  night, 
Outshining  every  critic  Light. 
Such,  such  as  you  will  serve  to  show 
Each  radiant  tint  with  higher  ^low. 
Vain  is  the  feeble  cheerless  too. 
Your  efforts  on  yourselves  recoil; 
Then  Glory  still  for  me  you  raise, 
Yours  is  the  Censure,  mme  the  Praise. 
December  1,  1806. 
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SOLILOQUY  OF  A  BARD  IN  THE 

COUNTRY 

[First  printed   in  Edition  of  1808  from  a 
manuscript  in  possession  of  Mr.  Murray.] 

rr  WAS  now  the  noon  of  night,  and  all  was 

still. 
Except  a  hapless  Rhymer  and  his  quill. 
In  vam  he  calls  each  Muse  in  order  down. 
Like  other  females,  these  will  sometimes 

frown; 
He  frets,  he  fimies,  and  ceasing  to  invoke 
The  Nine,  in  anguish'd  accents  thus  he  spoke : 
Ah  what  avails  it  thus  to  waste  my  time. 
To  roll  in  Epic,  or  to  rave  in  Rhyme  ? 
What  worth  is  some  few  partial  readers' 

praise,  9 

If  ancient  Virgins  croaking  censures  raise  ? 
Where  few  attend,  'tis  useless  to  indite; 
Where  few  can  read,  't  is  folly  sure  to  write; 


Where  none  but  girls  and  striplings  dare 

admire. 
And  Critics  rise  in  every  country  Sauire  — 
But  yet  this  last  my  candid  Muse  aomits, 
When  Peers  are  Poets,  Squires  may  well 

be  Wits; 
When  schoolboys  vent  their  amorous  flames 

in  verse. 
Matrons  may  sure  their  characters  asperse; 
And  if  a  little  parson  joins  the  train,  19 
And  echoes  back  his  Patron's  voice  again  — 
Though  not  delighted,  yet  I  must  forgive. 
Parsons  as  well  as  other  folks  must  live:  — 
From  rage  he  rails  not,  rather  say  from 

dread. 
He  does  not  speak  for  Virtue,  but  for  bread ; 
And  this  we  know  is  in  his  Patron's  giving. 
For  Parsons  cannot  eat  without  a  Living. 
The  Matron  knows  I  love  the  Sex  too  well, 
Even  unprovok'd  agg^ression  to  repel. 
What  though  from  private  pique  her  anger 

grew,  39 

And  bade  her  blast  a  heart  she  never  knew  ? 
What  though,  she  said,  for  one  light  heed- 
less line. 
That  Wilmot's  verse  was  far  more  pure 

than  mine ! 
In  wars  like  these  I  neither  fight  nor  fly, 
When  dames  accuse  'tis  bootless  to  deny; 
Hers  be  the  harvest  of  the  martial  field, 
I  can't   attack,  when   Beauty   forms  the 

shield. 
But  when  a  pert  Physician  loudly  cries. 
Who  hunts  for  scandal  and  who  lives  by 

lies, 
A  walking  reg^ter  of  daily  news, 
Train'd  to  invent  and  skilful  to  abuse  —  40 
For  arts  like  these  at  bounteous  tables  fed. 
When  S condemns  a  book  he  never 

read; 
Declaring  with  a  coxcomb's  native  air. 
The  morales  shocking,  though  the  rhymes 

are  fair;  — 
Ah !   must   he   rise   unpunish'd   from   the 

feast, 
Nor   lash'd    by   vengeance    into  truth   at 

least? 
Such  lenity  were  more  than  Man's  indeed  ! 
Those  who  condemn,  should  surely  deign 

to  read. 
Tet  must  I  spare  —  nor  thus  my  pen  de- 
grade, 49 
I  quite  forgot  that  scandal  was  his  trade. 
For  food  and  raiment  thus  the  coxcomb 

rails, 


aCCKNZAS'  to  JESSY 


Fkw  IkMwhB  IMT  Ui  pkTiia,  HU  Ida  Mtai. 
WI7  wbaM  Vm  hanS^  mmoh  «» 

offvea? 
Stfll  let  fate  art,  aUowli  at  aw  «iMBM, 
And  job  a»  fand  to  8e»a  n^Tnth 

MikUBWM, 

Who  dan  Mt  flan  Orft  TCcr  tb««^  Aatr 


h  ahwf^  do  ■ajltiiia,  — flinit  Brmflrifcr;  — 
Vtar  ttoHb  in  gM^  Galtk  Co  ^peai^ 
ffiapnaSnianntaqDaltohai  JM» —  « 
mttoat  JMpioiflMUit  rinw  ho  flat  byn, 


rtHMU 


_  n^vriaa,  Itaoiu^  aa  aaeii 
How  kit  no  ooaao  —  Plwaiuiai^ 

Dam, 
Still   mge    jooi   taa^  and   i{  job  oaa, 

Tim  kHiblo  ofcrinn  of  mjr  If  nw  doatooj, 
-'^i  ok  I  bmAo  eonqooiti  omli  a 

0  (i%  giria  liaTe  lorad 


Bo,. 
Wfaat  dH^  ■ 


Aad  kindly  liade  me  tnne  mjr  Lyre  again; 
What  thon^  loiDe  feeUng,  or  some  partial 

Na;,  Men  of  Taste  and  Repntation  too,    70 
Have  deign'd  to  praise  the  flrstlingB  of  mj 

If  j/ou  jam  BBnctiwi  to  the  tkeme  rofom, 
Uyou  your  great  protection  still irithdraw, 
Whoee  Praise  is  Glorj,  and  whose  Voioe  is 

law. 
Soon  most  I  fall  an  nnresislii^  foe, 
A  hapless  viotimTielding  to  tae  blow. 
Thus  Pope  t^  Cnrl  and  Dennis  was  de- 

Hina  Gray  and  Mason  jdeld  to   forions 

Loyd; 
From  Dryden,  Milboime  tears  the  palm 

away, 
A¥ifl  thus  I  falJf  though  meaner  far  than 

Afl  in  the  field  of  combat,  side  by  side, 
A  Fabios  and  some  noble  Roman  died. 
Deanatn-,  1806. 


TO    

1  of  1B9B  fio 
m  of  Mr.  Miuiay.] 

Oh  !  well  I  know  yoor  subtle  Sex, 
Frail  daoghters  of  the  wanton  Eve,  - 


Ko  paiiioii  foai^  7«i  tt 

noB  Lovfl^  or  Ttty,  War  71M  fuD, 
By  you,  no  mntoal  Flame  ia  bit, 

1  is  Vadtr,  iiU^  ralea  yoB  an, 
Dedrn  abne  lAiA  makaa  yoa  MalL 

I  «3I  Mt  My  no  mib  era  yoiM^ 
Aye,  ye  kave  fioolsi  and  daik  omi  too^ 

SoBlB  to  oantrirc  tiMMO  ■nOfav  Inaa, 
To  iBaie  OBI  rin^  benti  myov. 

Tet  aWl  yon  Mtev  bind  me  Caa^  ^ 
Long  to  adtne  siieh  britUa  toja, 

1 11  rare  along,  trani  first  to  hrt, 
And  ahange  iriieaa'ar  n^  bney  doyft 

Oh  I  I  duMld  be  a  tohr  fool, 
To  ai^  the  depe  rffiiiiMh  ait—  - 

Wonaa  I  periH^a  thoa  haat  a  Soul, 
Bat  iriiera  hare  Anvaa  JUd  %  &aHt 


ON   THE   EYES   OF   MISS  A— 


Ainnc's  Eye  is  liken'd  to  the  Sun, 
From  it  such  Beams  of  Bean^  fall; 

And  (Ait  can  be  denied  by  none. 
For  like  the  Sun,  it  shmes  on  All. 

Then  do  not  admiration  smother. 

Or  say  these  glances  don't  become  her] 

To  uou,  or  /,  or  any  other 

Her  Sun  displays  perpetual  Summer. 
Jatniwy  14, 180T. 


STANZAS   TO   JESSY 

[These  itauzas,  wfaioh  appeared  originalh 
in  Mentiig  Littrary  BteoiUctiont  of  Jol;,  1807, 
hava  alwayi  been  atbibntad  to  B jtod  bnt  were 
never  acknowledged  b;  him  later  in  Hfa.  They 
wen  ttgned  in  the  magasne  '  Qeoige  Omdoa, 
Loid  ByioD.'  ] 

Thbrb  is  a  mystic  thread  of  life 

So  dearlv  wreathed  with  mine  alone. 

That  Destmy's  relenUesa  knife 
At  once  roust  sever  both,  or  none. 
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There  is  a  Form  on  which  these  eyes 
Have  fondly  gazed  with  such  delight — 

By  day,  that  Form  their  joy  supplies, 
And  Dreams  restme  it,  throngfa  the  night. 


There  is  a  Voioe  whose  tones  inspire 
Such  soften'd  feelings  in  my  breast, 

I  would  not  hear  a  Seraph  Choir, 
Unless  that  voioe  could  join  the  rest. 


lO 


There  is  a  Face  whose  Blushes  tell 
Affection's  tale  upon  the  cheek. 

But  pallid  at  our  fond  farewell, 
Proclaims  more  love  than  words 
speak. 


can 


There  is  a  Lip,  which  mine  has  prest, 
But  none  had  ever  prest  before; 

It  Yow'd  to  make  me  sweetly  blest. 

That  mine  alone  should  press  it  more,  ao 

There  is  a  Bosom  all  my  own, 
Has  pillow'd  oft  this  aching  head, 

A  Mouth  which  smiles  on  me  alone. 
An  £ye,  whose  tears  with  mine  are  shed. 

There  are  two  Hearts  whose  movements 
thrill, 

In  unison  so  closely  sweet, 
That  Pulse  to  Pulse  responsive  still 

They  Both  must  heave,  or  cease  to  beat. 

There  ore  two  Souls,  whose  equal  flow 
In  gentle  stream  so  calmly  run,  30 

That  when  they  port  —  they   part?  —  sh 
no  ! 
They  cannot  part  —  those  Souls  are  One. 


EGOTISM.    A    LETTER    TO    J.   T. 

BECHER 

[First  printed  in  Edition  of  1808  from  a 
manuscript  at  Newstead.] 

If  fate  should  seal  my  Death  to-morrow 
(Though  much  /  hope  she  will  postpone 
it), 

I  've  held  a  share  of  Joy  and  Sorrow, 
Enough  for  Ten  ;  and  Jiere  I  own  it. 

I  've  lived,  as  many  other  men  live. 
And  yet,   I    thmk,  with    more    enjoy- 
ment: 


For  could  I  throng  my  days  again  live, 
I  'd  pass  them  in  the  iome  empk>ymak» 

That  if  to  say,  with  some  exception^ 

For  though  I  wiU  not  make  conf  essioiiy 

I  've  seen  too  much  of  man's  deception  u 
Ever  again  to  trust  profession. 

Some  sage  Mammas  with  gesture  haughty. 
Pronounce  me  quite  a  youthful  Sinner — 

But  Daughters  say, '  although  he 's  naughty. 
You  must  not  check  a  loung  Beginner  ! ' 

I  've  loved,  and  many  damsels  know  it — 
But  whom  I  don't  intend  to  mention, 

As  certain  stanzas  also  show  it. 

Same  say  deserving  Reprehension.  20 

Some  ancient  Dames,  of  virtue  fiery 
(Unless  Report  does  much  belie  them). 

Have  lately  made  a  sharp  Enquiry, 
And  much  it  grieves  me  to  deny  them. 

Two  whom  I  loved  had  eyes  of  Blue^ 
To  which  I  hope  you  've  no  objection; 

The  Rest  had  eyes  of  darker  Hue  — 

Each  Nymph,  of  course,  was  aU  perfec- 
tion. 

But  here  1 11  close  my  chaste  Description, 
Nor  say  the  deeds  of  animosity;  30 

For  silence  is  the  best  prescription. 
To  physic  idle  curiosity. 

Of  Friends  I  've  known  a  goodly  Hundred  — - 
For  finding  one  in  each  acquaintance, 

By  some  deceived,  by  others  plunder'd. 
Friendship,  to  me,  was  not  Repentance, 


At  School  I  thought  like  other  Children  ; 

Instead  of  Brains,  a  fine  Ingredient, 
Romance,  my  youthful  Head  bewildering. 

To  Sense  had  made  me  disobedient. 


40 


A  victim,  nearly  from  affection. 
To  certain  very  precious  scheming. 

The  still  remaining  recollection 

Has  cured  my  boyish  soul  of  Dreaming, 

By  Heaven  !  I  rather  would  forswear 
The  Earth,  and  all  the  joys  reserved 
me, 
Than  dare  again  the  specious  Snare, 
From  which  my  Fate  and  Heaven  pre^ 
served  me. 


TW  W«dtth  at  Wodte  dMll.  ann  a 

■M       .  .         . 

ToqidttUrl 


Saw  tafca  it  fawaidawittniw 
WhOv  te  pOMiwe  I  akoaU  fu*,  or 

I  own  «7mU  tlw  duU  of  iU^, 
B«t  Mt  10  viekad  M  thajrnak*  an— 

I KMO  mart  die  of  nalaneholy, 
If  J^mah  nailM  ibwdd  «'ei  loniiks  ma. 

Hut  Zoi&if'  £4M  wan  made  for  Mmw/ 

tamLoptl  laaaiAmtUnwilihaakit,    ' 

B»,  B«ahn,  I  iImQ  fae  faq;hM  I 
If  jwH  don't  wmRMit  n^  mIibIioi^ 

I  mnst  resigii  all  Hope*  of  Heavtn  I 
For,  Faith,  I  can't  withstand  T«mptatii». 

P.  S.  —  These  were  written  between  one 
and  two,  after  midmght.  I  have  not  cor- 
rteUd,  or  rented.  Toms, 


QUERIES   TO   CASUISTS 


Thx  Moraliata  tell  as  that  Loving  ia  Sin- 

And  alwaya  are  prating  about  and  abont 
it, 
Bnt  aa  Love  of  Existenoe  itself 'a  the  be- 
giiuung, 

Saj,  what  would  Existenoe  itaelf  be  with- 
out it? 

They  argue  the   point  with  much  tnrions 
Inveotive, 
ThoDgh  perhaps  'twere  no  difficult  task 
to  eonfnta  it; 
Bnt  if  Vmina  and  Hymen  should  once  prove 
defeotive, 
^ay  who  wonld  there  be  to  defend  or 


Hn  mora  Ihtoaf^  ^'a  paOa  m  il 
Soon  mst  I  aluM  tbe  riooin  mS, 
"^ ->__^^  iiiw«taa*wJ 


Adicn,  ye  hoaiT  Begnl  Ane^ 
Ye  niiM  of  Gfaate'a  vafab 

Wben  LMiBing  ndiod  b  nUe  nlgli^ 

And  MdaBsbdy  pale. 
Ye  eomradW  of  t£e  jovial  hoB, 
Yelmanta  of  the  olaads  Ixnnr. 

On  Cama's  veidaiit  maxAj/lMei, 
A^en  I  while  memory  still  is  mine. 
For,  ofFerings  on  Oblivion's  slmne, 

These  ecenes  most  be  effaced.  h 

Adieu,  ye  mountains  of  the  clime 

Where  grew  bot  youthful  years; 
Where  Locb  na  Garr  in  snows  sublime 

His  riant  summit  rears. 
Why  did  my  childhood  wander  forth 
From  you,  ye  regions  of  the  North, 

WiUL  sons  of  pride  to  roam  ? 
Why  did  I  quit  my  Highland  cave, 
Marr's    du^y    heath,   and    Dee's    clear 


Tost 


a  Sotheron  h 


Hall  of  niy  Sites  I  a  long  faiewell  — 

Yet  why  to  thee  adieu  ? 
Thy  vaolte  will  echo  back  my  knell, 

Thy  towers  my  tomb  will  view: 
The  ralt«ring  tongue  which  sung  thy  fall 
And  former  glories  of  thy  Hall, 

Forgets  its  wonted  simple  note  — 
But  yet  the  Lyre  retains  Qie  strings. 
And  sometimes,  on  .SoUan  wings, 

In  dying  strains  may  float.  ^e 

Fields,  which  surround  yon  mstio  cot, 

While  yet  I  linger  here, 
Adieu  I  you  are  not  now  forgot, 

To  retrospeotion  dear. 
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Streamlet !  alonff  whose  rippling  surge. 
My  youthful  limbs  were  wont  to  urge 

At  noontide  heat  their  pliant  course; 
Plunging  with  ardour  from  the  shore, 
Thy  sprmgs  will  lave  these  limbs  no  more, 

DeprivM  of  active  force.  50 

And  shall  I  here  forget  the  scene. 

Still  nearest  to  my  breast  ? 
Rocks  rise,  and  rivers  roll  between 

The  spot  which  passion  blest; 
Yet,  Mai^,  all  thy  beauties  seem 
Fresh  as  m  Love's  bewitching  dream. 

To  me  in  smiles  displayed: 
Till  slow  disease  resigns  his  prey 
To  Death,  the  parent  of  decay. 

Thine  image  cannot  fade.  60 


And  thou,  my  Friend  !  whose  Gentle  love 

Yet  thrills  my  bosom's  chords, 
How  much  thv  friendship  was  above 

Description  s  power  of  words  ! 
Still  near  my  breast  thy  gift  I  wear, 
Which  sparUed  once  with  Feeling's  tear, 

Of  Love  the  pure,  the  sacred  gem; 
Our  souls  were  equal,  and  our  lot 
In  that  dear  moment  quite  forgot; 

Let  Pride  alone  condemn ! 


70 


All,  all  is  dark  and  cheerless  now  ! 

No  smile  of  Love's  deceit 
Can  warm  my  veins  with  wonted  glow. 

Can  bid  Life's  pulses  beat: 
Not  e'en  the  hope  of  future  fame 
Can  wake  my  faint,  exhausted  frame, 

Or  crown  with  fancied  wreaths  my  head. 
Mine  is  a  short  inglorious  race  — 
To  humble  in  the  dust  my  face, 

And  mingle  with  the  dead.  80 

Oh  Fame  !  thou  goddess  of  my  heart; 

On  him  who  gains  thy  praise. 
Pointless  must  fall  the  Spectre's  dart, 

Consumed  in  Glory's  blaze; 
But  me  she  beckons  from  the  earth. 
My  name  obscure,  unmark'd  my  birth, 

My  life  a  short  and  vulgar  dream: 
Lost  in  the  dull,  ignoble  crowd. 
My  hopes  recline  within  a  shroud. 

My  fate  is  Lethe's  stream.  90 

When  I  repose  beneath  the  sod, 

Unheeded  in  the  clay. 
Where  once  my  playful  footsteps  trod. 

Where  now  my  head  must  lay; 


The  meed  of  Pity  will  be  shed 
In  dew-drops  o'er  my  narrow  bed. 

By  nightly  skies  and  storms  alone; 
No  mortal  eye  will  deign  to  steep 
With  tears  the  dark  sepulchral  aeeep 

Which  hides  a  name  unknown. 
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Forp^t  this  world,  my  restless  sprite, 

l^m,  turn  thy  thoughts  to  Heaven: 
There  must  thou  soon  direct  thy  flight. 

If  errors  are  forgiven. 
To  bi^ts  and  to  sects  unknown. 
Bow  down  beneath  the  Almighty's  Throne; 

To  Him  address  thy  tremUing  prayer: 
He  who  is  merciful  and  just. 
Will  not  reject  a  child  of  dust, 

Although  his  meanest  care. 


XIO 


Father  of  Light  t  to  Thee  I  call. 

My  soul  is  dark  within: 
Thou,  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow's  fall, 

Avert  the  death  of  sin. 
Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star, 
Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war, 

Whose  mantle  is  yon  boundless  sky. 
My  thoughts,  my  words,  my  crimes  for- 
give; 
And,  since  I  soon  must  cease  to  live. 

Instruct  me  how  to  die.  120 

1807.    LFint  published,  18S2.] 


TO   A  VAIN  LADY 
[MIbb  Anne  Housod.] 

Ah,  heedless  girl !  why  thus  disclose 
What  ne'er  was  meant  for  other  ears  ? 

Why  thus  destroy  thine  own  repose 
And  dig  the  source  of  future  tears  ? 

Oh,  thou  wilt  weep,  imprudent  maid, 
While  lurking  envious  foes  will  smile. 

For  all  the  follies  thou  hast  said 
Of  those  who  spoke  but  to  beguile. 

Vain  girl  I  thy  ling'ring  woes  are  nigh. 
If  £ou  belie v'st  what  striplings  say:     10 

Oh,  from  the  deep  temptation  fly. 
Nor  fall  the  specious  spoiler's  prey. 

Dost  thou  repeat,  in  childish  boast, 
The  words  man  utters  to  deceive  ? 

Thy  peace,  thy  hope,  thy  all  is  lost, 
If  thou  canst  venture  to  believe. 


TO  TBB  AXrrHOS,  or  A  BOITNET 


WbOa  aov  iMMpt  tfcgria^^  PMn 
ThM  taD'M  aguB  Oa  •Mtidiv  tale, 

Dv^a^  ia  -nin  would  vaU  T 

Hmm  talM  bi  MSMt  iilww  k^ 
Mm  mkB  tkjMtt  tlM  raUie  fu*: 


No  JMloHT  lada  me  rnaore: 
Om,  rto  fa  tine  faoM  aatora  Tai 


I  ptj,  bnt  I  oumot  tore, 
/omury  19, 1807.    [Tlntpnblidwd,  1S33.] 


TO  ANNE 

\Wm  Amw  Bonaon.] 

Oh,  Anne  t  your  offeocei  to  me  have  beer 


I  thmtgbt  from  mj  math  no  atanement 
eoold  Mve  jron; 
Bat  woman  U  nude  to  command  and  de- 

I  look'd  in  jonr  tue,  and  I  almost  for- 
gaTeyotL 

I  Tow'd  I  conld  ne'er  for  a  moment  leapect 
yoo. 
Yet  thought  that  a  da/i  separation  was 

When  we  met,  I  determined  again  to  sus- 
pect yoa — 
Yoof  smife  s 


._,  _rt  of  jonng  iodignatioD, 
With  fervent  contempt  CTennore  to  ilie- 
dain  jon: 

17  anger  became  adnuration; 
1  my  wish,  all  my  hope  's  to 


Be  Cika,  my  nraat  Am*,  ■mhm  I  •••■• 
/Ma»irl6,lMr.    plHtpabllAed,Uai] 


TO  THE  SAME 

B  MrBot^ewMt  Ave,  ttat  tbe  flatM 

navadaoned 
The  heart  whieh  adena  jod  abaM  wiA 


Tour  bowns,  Icmly  gM,  aM  tba  Artee 

wiieh  alone 
Could  bid  me  from  fond  admiration  re- 

By   these,    every   hope,    every  wish   were 
o'erthrown. 
Till  smiles  shonld  restore  me  to  rapture 
again. 

As  the  ivy  and  oak,  in  the  forest  entwined, 
The    nge  of  the  tempest  united  most 

My  love  and  my  life  were  by  natnre  d»< 

To  flourish  alike,  or  to  perish  together. 

Then  say  not,  sweet  Anne,  that  the  Fate* 
hare  decreed 
Your  lover  should  bid  yon  a  lasting  adien; 
nil  Fate  can  ordain  that  his  bosom  shall 
bleed. 
His  soul,  his  ezistence,  are  centred  in  yon. 
180T.    [Ftrrt  published,  ISSS.] 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  A  SON- 
NET BEGINNING,  '"  SAD  IS  MY 
VERSE,"  VOU  SAY,  "AND  YET 
NO   TEAR"' 

Tbt  verse  is  <wd '  enongh,  no  doubt: 
A  devilish  deal  more  sad  than  wit^  ! 

Why  we  shonld  weep  I  can't  find  out, 
Unless  for  Ikee  we  weep  in  pity. 
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Tet  there  is  one  I  pity  more; 

And  much,  alas !  I  think  he  needs  it: 
For  he,  I  'm  sure,  will  suffer  sore, 

Who,  to  his  own  misfortune,  re»Eids  it. 

Thy  rhymes,  without  the  aid  of  magic. 
May  once  be  read  —  but  never  after: 

Tet  their  effect 's  by  no  means  tragic, 
Although  by  far  too  dull  for  laughter. 

fiut  would  you  make  our  bosoms  bleed, 
And  of  no  conunon  pang  complain  — 

If  you  would  make  us  weep  indeed, 
Tell  us  you  11  read  them  o'er  again. 

JfarcA  8, 1807.    [First  published,  1832.] 


ON  FINDING  A   FAN 

[Belonging  to  the  same  Anne  Honson.] 

In  one  who  felt  as  once  he  felt. 

This  might,  perhaps,  have  fanned  the 
flame; 
But  now  his  heart  no  more  will  melt, 

Because  that  heart  is  not  the  same. 

As  when  the  ebbing  flames  are  low, 
The  aid  which  once  improved  their  light 

And  bade  them  bum  with  fiercer  glow. 
Now  quenches  all  their  blaze  in  night. 

Thus  has  it  been  with  passion's  fires  — 
As  many  a  boy  and  girl  remembers  — 

While  every  hope  of  love  expires, 
Extinguished  with  the  dying  embers. 

The  first,  though  not  a  spark  survive, 
Some  careful  hand  may  teach  to  bum; 

The  last,  alas  !  can  ne'er  survive, 
No  touch  can  bid  its  warmth  return. 

Or,  if  it  chance  to  wake  again, 

Not  always  doom'd  its  heat  to  smother. 
It  sheds  (so  wayward  fates  ordain) 

Its  former  warmth  around  another. 
1807.     [First  published,  1832.] 


FAREWELL  TO   THE   MUSE 

Thou  Power  I  who  hast  ruled  me  through 
infancy's  days. 
Young  offspring  of  Fancy,  't  is  time  we 
should  part; 


Then  rise  on  the  gale  this  the  last  of  my 
lays. 
The  coldest  effusion  which  springs  from 
my  heart. 

This  bosom,  responsive  to  rapture  no  more. 

Shall  hush  thy  wild  notes,  nor  implore 

thee  to  sing; 

Hie  feelings  of  c^dhood,  which  taught 

thee  to  soar. 

Are  wafted  far  distant  on  Apathy's  wing. 

Though  simple  the  themes  of  my  rude  flow- 
ing Lyre, 
Yet  even  these  themes  are  departed  for 
ever;  lo 

No  more  beam  the  eyes  which  my  dream 
could  inspire, 
My  visions  are  flown,  to  return,  —  alas, 
never  I 

When  drain'd  is  the  nectar  which  gladdens 
the  bowl. 
How  vain  is  the  effort  delight  to  pro- 
long! 
When  cold  is  the  beauty  which  dwelt  in  my 
soul, 
What  magic  of  Fancy  can  lengthen  my 
song? 

Can  the  lips  sing  of  Love  in  the  desert  alone, 
*     Of  kisses  and   smiles  which   they   now 

must  resign  ? 
Or  dwell  with  delight  on  the  hours  that  are 
flown? 
Ah,  no  !  for  those  hours  can  no  longer  be 
mine.  20 

Can  they  speak  of  the  friends  that  I  lived 

but  to  love  ? 

Ah,  surely  affection  ennobles  the  strain  J 

But  how  can  my  numbers  in  sympathy  move» 

When  I  scarcely  can  hope  to  behold  them 

again? 

Can  I  sing  of  the  deeds  which  my  Fathers 
have  done, 
And  raise  my  loud  harp  to  the  fame  of 
my  Sires  ? 
For  glories  like  theirs,  oh,  how  faint  is  my 
tone  ! 
For  Heroes'  exploits  how  unequal  my  fires! 

Untouch'd,  then,  my  Lyre  shall  reply  to  the 
blast  — 
'T  is  hush'd,  and  my  feeble  endeavours 


are  o  er; 
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TO  AN  OAK  AT  NEWSTEAD 


And  thoM  who  haTB  heaid  it  will  pudon 


Aitd  BOOH  shaU  ita  wild  erring  notes  be  for- 
got. 
Since  early  affection  uid  Iotb  are  o  er- 

Oh  I  blest  had  my  fate  been,  sad  bappj  mj 


Farewell,  mj  joung  Hiue  1  sinoe  we  now 
can  ne'er  meet; 
If  oar   Kings  have  been   langnid,  thej' 
surely  are  few: 
Let  ns  hope  tiutt  the  present  at  least  will  be 

The   present  —  which  seals  onr   etenial 
Adien.  *o 

ISOT.    [Fbit  pablidied,  1832.] 


TO  AN   OAK  AT  NEWSTEAD 

YoUT^G  Oak  I  when  I  planted  thee  deep  in 
the  ground, 
I  hoped  that  thy  days  would  be  longer 
than  mine ; 
That  tby  dark- waving  branches  would  flour- 
ish around. 
And   ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  mantle  en- 


Snch,  such  was  my  hope,  when,  in  infancy's 

years, 
On  the  land  of  my  fathers  I  rear'd  thee 

with  pride: 
Tbey  are  past,  and  I  water  thy  stem  with 


I  left  thee,myOak,  and,  since  that  fatal  hour, 

A  stranger  hasdwelt  in  the  hall  of  my  siT« ; 

Till  manhood  shall  orowa  me,  not  mine  is 

the  power,  1 1 

But  his,  whose  neglect  may   have  bade 

thee  expire. 


Oh  '.  hardy  thon  wert  — 
"'■ght  revive   thy  y 
wonnds  gently  h 


K  little  CI 


thon    wert    not   fated    affectitm   to 


Ah,  droop  not,  my  Oak  t  lift  thy  head  for 

Ere  twice  round  yon  Glory  this  planet 
shall  mn, 
The  hand  of  tiiy  Master  will  teaoh  thee  to 

When  Inhnoy's  years  of  probation  are 

Oh,  live  then,  my  Oak  1  tow'r  aloft  from 

the  weeds, 
That  cloff  thy  young  growth  and  assist 

thy  decay. 
For    still    in   thy  bosom    are   life's   early 


Oh  t    yet,    if    maturity's   years    may   be 

Though  /  shall  lie  low  in  the  cavern  of 

On  thy  leaves  yet  the  day-beam  of  ages 
may  shine. 
Uninjured  by  time  or  the  rude  winter's 
breath. 

For  centuries  still  may  thy  boughs  lightly 

O'er  the  corse  of  thy  lord  in  thy  canopy 

While  the  branches  thus  gratefully  shelter 
his  grave, 
The  chief  who  survives  may  recline  in 
tby  shade. 


And  as  he,  with  his  boys,  shall  revisit  this 
softly 


ipot. 
He  will  tell  them  in  whispers  nr 
to  tread. 
Oh  t   surely,  by  these  I  shall  ne'er  be  for- 


And   here,   will   they   say,   when  in  life's 
glowing  prime, 
Perhaps  he  has  pour'd  forth  his  young 
simple  lay. 
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And  here  must  he  sleep,  till  the  moments 
of  time  39 

Are  lost  in  the  hours  of  Eternity's  day. 
1807.  [First  published,  1832.] 


ON  REVISITING  HARROW 

Here  once  engaged  the  stran^r's  view 
Young  Friendship's  record  sunply  traced; 

Few  were  her  words,  —  but  yet,  though  few, 
Resentment's  hand  the  line  defaced. 

Deeply  she  cut  —  but  not  erased, 
Tne  characters  were  still  so  plain, 

That  Friendship  once  retum'd  and  gazed,  — 
Till  Memory  hail'd  the  words  again. 

Repentance  placed  them  as  before, 
Forgiveness  join'd  her  gentle  name; 

So  fair  the  inscription  seem'd  once  more, 
That  Friendship  thought  it  still  the  same. 

Thus  might  the  Record  now  have  been; 
fiut,  an,  in  spite  of  Hope's  endeavour 
Or   Friendship  s   tears,   Fride  rush'd   be- 
tween, 
And  blotted  out  the  line  for  ever. 
September,  1807.   [First  published,  1830.] 


TO   MY   SON 

[The  poet  once  told  Lady  Byron  that  he  had 
two  natural  children,  and  one  of  these  may 
possibly  have  been  the  subject  of  this  poem  ; 
but  in  all  likelihood  it  is  purely  fictitious.] 

Those  flaxen  locks,  those  eyes  of  blue. 
Bright  as  thy  mother's  in  their  hue; 
Those  rosy  lips,  whose  dimples  play 
And  smile  to  steal  the  heart  away, 
Recall  a  scene  of  former  joy. 
And  touch  thy  father's  heart,  my  Boy ! 


And  thou  canst  lisp  a  father's  name  — 
Ah,  William,  were  thine  own  the  same,  — 
No  self-reproach  —  but,  let  me  cease  — 
My  care  for  thee  shall  purchase  peace; 
Thy  mother's  shade  shall  smile  in  joy, 
And  pardon  all  the  past,  my  Boy  ! 


lO 


Her  lowly  grave  the  turf  has  prest, 
And  thou  hast  known  a  stranger's  breast; 
Derision  sneers  upon  thy  birth. 
And  yields  thee  scarce  a  name  on  earth; 


Yet  shall  not  these  one  hope  destroy,  — 
A  Father's  heart  is  thine,  my  Boy  ! 

Why,  let  the  world  unfeeling  frown, 

Must  I  fond  Nature's  claim  disown  ?        ao 

Ah,  no  —  though  moralists  reprove, 

I  hail  thee,  dearest  child  of  love, 

Fair  cherub,  pledge  of  youth  and  joy  — 

A  Father  guiu^  thy  birth,  my  Boy  I 

Oh,  't  will  be  sweet  in  thee  to  trace, 

Ere  age  has  wrinkled  o'er  my  face. 

Ere  half  my  glass  of  life  is  run. 

At  once  a  brother  and  a  son; 

And  all  my  wane  of  years  employ 

Li  justice  done  to  thee,  my  Boy  !  30 

Although  so  young  thy  heedless  sire. 
Youth  will  not  danip  parental  fire; 
And,  wert  thou  still  less  dear  to  me. 
While  Helen's  form  revives  in  thee, 
The  breast,  which  beat  to  former  joy. 
Will  ne'er  desert  its  pledge^  my  Boy ! 
1807.    [First  published,  1830.] 


SONG 

[First  published  in  the  Edition  of  1898  from 
a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Lovelace.] 

Breeze  of  the  night  in  gentler  sifi^hs 
More  softly  murmur  o'er  the  pdlow; 

For  Slumber  seals  my  Fanny's  eyes, 
And  Peace  must  never  shun  her  pillow. 

Or  breathe  those  sweet  .^k>lian  strains 
Stolen  from  celestial  spheres  above, 

To  charm  her  ear  while  some  remains. 
And  soothe  her  soul  to  dreams  of  love. 

But  Breeze  of  night  ag^ain  forbear. 

In  softest  murmurs  only  sigh; 
Let  not  a  2iephyr's  pinion  dare 

To  lift  those  auburn  locks  on  high. 

Chill  IB  thy  Breath  thou  breeze  of  night ! 

Oh  !  rume  not  those  lids  of  Snow; 
For  only  Morning's  cheering  light 

May  wake  the  beam  that  lurks  below. 

Blest  be  that  lip  and  azure  eye  1 

Sweet  Fanny,  hallow'd  be  thy  Sleep  ! 

Those  lips  shall  never  vent  a  sigh, 
Those  eyes  may  never  wake  to  weepi 
February  23,  1808. 


*WHEM  WS  TWO  PAKTBD' 


TO  HARRIET 


_■  L^iM  I  kan  BO  otiiiMtka 

CMM«niiig  irint  tiMTT  FMd; 

lik*  har,  TOB  will  be  mneb  th»  timu, 
Ib  wa>d,  M  waQ  M  DMd. 

B«t  Ebna^  I  doBt  with  toflatl«. 
A^  imI^  tU^  t  would  didn  the  nw 

Mom  pedaet  if  not  qniti) 
U  oOw  I«d£a  wlNB  Okt  pwA, 

MbuM  tMdl 


FabkWux  t  if  ever  fondeat  pra  jer 
For  other's  weal  aTsil'd  od  high, 

Mine  will  not  all  be  lost  in  air, 

Bnt  waft  thy  name  bejond  the  akj. 

'Twflie  rain  to  speak,  to  weep,  to  righ; 
Oh  I  mai«  than  tears  of  blood  can  t«U, 


Tbcae  lipa  are  mute,  these  eyes  are  dry; 

Bnt  in  my  breaat  and  in  my  brain, 
Awake  tbe  pangs  that  pass  not  bv, 

""       '        Bhall    slei 


The     thonght     that     ne' 
agam. 
HTwnl  nor  deigna  nor  daies 


iTionl  noi        „  .        . 

Thongh  grief  and  paaaion  there  rebel: 
[  only  kBow  we  loved  in  vain — 
I  only  fed  —  E^rawdl  I — FareweU  1 
180&    [FlntpDbbfa*d,lS]4.] 


No  loTclier  spirit  tl 
E'er  bnnt  froin  its  mortal  oontrol, 
In  the  orbg  of  the  blessed  to  shme. 

On  earth  tbon  weii  all  but  divine, 
As  thy  aonl  diall  immortally  be; 


Wban  w*  ksov  tbt  tlv  Ood  b  wlih 


LUit  be  tba  tnf  «Jt  %  toaafc  I 
lUy  ila  Mte*  lika  »val(b  bu 

Ulan  dkonU  aot  be  file  shadow  of  gloon  - 
Im  aa^it  that  reminds  ns  of  thee* 

Tooag  flmnn  and  m  e>««||iew>  tne . 

If^  qi^  inn  Am  net  a<  Ihr  (Hh 
But  mr  enMM  nor  mw  lak  M  •ae: 

For  lAy  should  we  monn  for  the  bhat  r 
1808.    plMtpaUUsd,l«lL] 


•WHEN  WE  TWO  PARTED* 


To  Berer  for  years, 
lUe  ^v  ^7  ooeBk  and  cold, 

Colder  thy  kiss; 
Traly  that  hour  foretold 

Sottow  to  this. 

The  dew  of  the  morning 
Snnk  ohill  on  my  brow  — 

It  felt  like  the  warning 
Of  what  I  feel  now. 


d  light  is  tby  fame; 
I  hear  thy  name  spoken. 
And  share  in  its  shame. 

The;  name  thee  before  me, 

A  knell  to  mine  ear; 
A  shndder  oomea  o'er  me  — 

Wl^  wert  thon  so  dear  ? 
They  know  not  I  knew  thee. 

Who  knew  thee  loo  well:  — 
Long,  long  shall  I  me  thee, 

Too  deeply  to  telL 

In  secret  we  met  — 

In  Bilanoe  I  grieve 
That  thy  heart  coidd  iorgOt, 

Thy  spirit  deceive. 
If  I  shonld  meet  thee 

After  long  years. 
How  (iioald  Z  greet  thee?-- 

With  silence  and  teara. 
1808.    [Rnt  pnblidiad,  me.] 
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*  THERE  WAS  A  TIME,  I  NEED 

NOT  NAME' 

There  was  a  time,  I  need  not  name» 
Since  it  will  ne'er  forgotten  be, 

When  all  our  feelings  were  the  same 
Aa  still  my  soul  hath  been  to  thee. 

And  from  that  hour  when  first  thy  tongue 
Confessed  a  love  which  equall'd  mine, 

Thouffh  many  a  grief  my  heart  hath  wrung. 
Unknown  and  thus  unfelt  by  thine. 

None,  none  hath  sunk  so  deep  as  this  — 
To  think  how  all  that  love  hath  flown; 

Transient  as  every  faithless  kiss, 
But  transient  in  thy  breast  alone. 

Andyet  my  heart  some  solace  knew. 
When  late  I  heard  thy  lips  declare, 

In  accents  once  imagined  true, 

Remembrance  of  the  days  that  were. 

Yes;  my  adored,  vet  most  unkind  ! 

Though  thou  wilt  never  love  again. 
To  me  't  is  doubly  sweet  to  find 

Remembrance  of  that  love  remain. 

Yes  !  't  is  a  glorious  thought  to  me, 
Nor  longer  shall  my  soul  repine, 

Whate'er  thou  art  or  e'er  shalt  be, 
Thou  hast  been  dearly,  solely  mine. 
June  10, 1808.   [First  published,  1809.] 


•AND  WILT  THOU  WEEP  WHEN 
I  AM  LOW?' 

And  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low  ? 

Sweet  lady  !  speak  those  words  agajn: 
Yet  if  they  g^eve  thee,  say  not  so  — 

I  would  not  g^ve  that  bosom  pain. 

My  heart  is  sad,  my  hopes  are  gone, 

My  blood  runs  coldly  through  my  breast; 

And  when  I  perish,  thou  alone 
Wilt  sigh  above  my  place  of  rest. 

And  yet,  methinks,  a  gleam  of  peace 
Doth  through  my  cloud  of  anguish  shine; 

And  for  awhile  my  sorrows  cease, 
To  know  thy  heiat  hath  felt  for  mine. 

Oh  lady  f  blessed  be  that  tear  — 
It  falls  for  one  who  cannot  weep; 


Such  precious  drops  are  doubly  dear 
To  those  whose  eyes  no  tear  may  steep. 

Sweet  lady !  once  my  heart  was  warm 
With  every  feeling  soft  as  thine; 

But  beauty's  self  hath  ceased  to  charm 
A  wretch  created  to  repine. 

Yet  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low  ? 

Sweet  lady  !  speak  those  words  again; 
Yet  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so  — 

I  would  not  give  that  bc^m  pain, 
.^u^ust  12, 1808.   [First  published,  1809.] 


'REMIND  ME  NOT,  REMIND  ME 

NOT' 

REBfiND  me  not,  remind  me  not. 
Of  those  beloved,  those  vanish'd  hours, 
When  all  my  soul  was  given  to  thee; 
Hours  that  may  never  be  forgot. 
Till  time  unnerves  our  vital  powers, 
And  thou  and  I  shall  cease  to  be. 

Can  I  forget  —  canst  thou  forget. 
When  playing  with  thv  golden  hair. 
How  quick  tiiy  fluttermg  heart  did  mo  ve? 
Oh !  by  my  soul,  I  see  thee  yet,  lo 

With  eyes  so  languid,  breast  so  fair. 
And  lips,  though  silent,  breathing  love. 

When  thus  reclining  on  my  breast. 

Those  eyes  threw  back  a  glance  so  sweet. 
As  half  reproach'd  yet  raised  desire, 
And  still  we  near  and  nearer  prest. 
And  still  our  glowing  lips  would  meet. 
As  if  in  kisses  to  expire. 

And  then  those  pensive  eyes  would  close. 
And  bid  their  lids  each  other  seek,        20 
Veiling  the  azure  orbs  below; 
While  their  long  lashes'  darken'd  gloss 
Seem'd  stealing  o'er  thy  brilliant  cheek, 
Like  raven's  plumage  smooth'd  on  snow. 

I  dreamt  last  night  our  love  retum'd. 
And,  sooth  to  say,  that  very  dream 
Was  sweeter  in  its  phan^sy, 
Than  if  for  other  hearts  I  bum  d, 

For  eyes  that  ne'er  like  thine  could  beam 
In  rapture's  wild  reality.  30 

Then  tell  me  not,  remind  me  not, 

Of  hours  which,  though  for  ever  gone, 
Can  still  a  pleasing  dream  restore. 
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U  thoB  BBd  I  ihaU  b»  ftuMt, 
Afld  MmoliBHU  ths  nunudsfjiw  itoBS 
WUoh  tall*  tbit  w«  iImU  ba  00  mora. 

AMtattii,ieM.  [fhitp>tUwd,iaoai 

TO   A  YOUTHFUL   FRIEND 

Fkw  7«an  Ims  pbmV  aoM  tiwn  ud  I 
W«n  flnuMt  Bieada,  at  IsHt  in  bum, 
'"a  nj  nuearil^ 


Bst  BOW,  like  bm,  too  wdl  thou  know'rt 
WIi^  triflM  oft  the  boMt  tomU; 

Aai  thoM  who  com  hrnn  lorad  tha  moat 
Too  aoon  forgat  ther  Wed  at  ^L 


Sofnfl 

Amonth'i 

Win 


the  ohaua  Aa  heait  diipiaji, 
ia  «u1t  frietidihip'a  reign,         » 
brief  l^aa,  parlu^  a  <»j% 


■gadapm 


If  ao,  it  nerer  ahall  be  mine. 

To  moDin  the  loas  of  such  a  heart; 
The  fault  was  Nature's  fault,  not  thme, 

Which  made  thee  fickle  as  tboa  art. 

As  mlla  the  ocean's  cbanging  tide. 
So  human  feelings  ebb  and  flow; 

And  who  would  in  a  breast  confide. 
When  storm;  paasions  ever  glow  7 


It  boots  not  Hat,  together  bred, 
Oar  childish  days  were  dajs  of  joj: 

Hfapruig  of  life  has  quicklr  fled; 
Thou,  too,  hast  ceased  to  be  a  boj. 

And  when  we  bid  adieu  to  youth. 

Slaves  to  the  apoeions  world's  control. 

We  sigh  a  long  farewell  to  truth ; 
That  world  corrupts  the  noblest  souL 


When  thought  ere  spoke  ia  uncoutii 
And  aparkles  in  the  placid  eye. 


When  intereet  sways  onr  hopes  and  fears, 
And  all  must  love  and  hate  by  role. 


With  foola  in  kindred  vice  the  same, 
Wa  lean  at  length  oor  Units  to  blend; 


And  Aeaa,  and  tiboM  aloaa,  maj  oUm 

Tha  pnalttidad  nama  of  faiai^  4« 

SMh  ia  tha  aoninKMi  lot  of  man: 
Can  wa  Umb  'aoapa  bem  folly  fne  f 

Can  wa  tamae  tlw  gaonal  plan. 
Nor  b«  nhtit  aU  in  torn  muat  be  t 

No:  farmyadt,  io  dark  n^  late 

^iroM^  ofary  tun  of  hta  hath  bara, 
Han •wiae  wmtd  ao mneh  I  hate, 

I  oai*  not  when  I  qntt  tiw  mmat. 

But  thnv  willk  nnit  tiaQ  and  li^i^ 

Wnt  ahina  airtile,  and  pnM  awaj;         ^ 

Aa  riow-^wvm*  ^adla  tfaroa^tM  vigfA, 
But  daia  not  atand  the  teat  of  day. 

Aim  r  wlMMfw  folly  eaUa 
Whaia  panwtaa  and  jprinoaa  niMt 

(FordierUi'd  fbat  in  rcTal  halla, 
Tha  walooma  Tioaa  kindly  great], 

Ev'n  DOW  thou  "rt  niffatly  seen  to  add 
One  insect  to  the  nattering  crowd; 


There  dost  thon  glide  from  fair  to  fair, 
Still  simpering  on  with  eager  haste, 

As  dies  along  the  gay  parterre. 
That  taint  the  flowers  they  scarcely  tasta. 


An  ignis-fatuus  gleam  of  love  ? 

What  friend  for  thee,  howe'er  inelined, 
Will  deign  to  own  a  kindred  care  7        7a 

Who  will  debase  his  manly  mind. 

For  friendship  ereiy  fool  may  share  7 

In  time  forbear;  amidst  the  throng 
No  more  so  base  a  thing  be  seen; 

No  more  so  idly  pass  along; 

Be  Bomethii^,  any  thing,  but  —  mean. 
Augatt  20,  laOS.    [PltM  pnbliahsd,  1809.] 


aocount  of  thb 
Medwin:    "Tha 
gaidener,  in  digpngi  disooTarad  a  ikull  that 
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had  probably  belonged  to  some  jolly  ftiar  or 
monk  of  the  abbey,  about  the  time  it  mm  de- 
monasteried.  ObMnring  it  to  be  of  giant  aize, 
and  in  a  perfect  state  of  preaerration,  a  strange 
fancy  seized  me  of  haring  it  set  and  mounted 
as  a  drinking  cup.  I  aeooxdingly  sent  it  to 
town,  and  it  returned  with  a  Tery  his^h  polish, 
and  of  a  mottled  colour  like  tortoisesnelf*] 

Start  not  —  nor  deem  my  spirit  fled: 

In  me  behold  the  only  skml, 
Fn>m  which,  unlike  a  living  head, 

Whatever  flows  is  never  dull. 

I  lived,  I  loved,  I  qnaiTd,  like  thee; 

I  died:  let  earth  my  bones  resign: 
Fill  up — thou  canst  not  injure  me; 

The  worm  hath  fouler  lips  than  thine. 

Better  to  hold  the  sparkling  grape. 
Than    nurse    the    earth-worm's    slimy 
brood; 

And  circle  in  the  goblet's  shape 

The  drink  of  (rods,  than  reptile's  food. 

Where  once  my  wit,  perchance,  hath  shone, 

In  aid  of  others'  let  me  shine; 
And  when,  alas  1  our  brains  are  ^ne. 

What  nobler  substitute  than  wme  ? 

Quaff  while  thou  canst:  another  race. 
When  thou  and  thine  like  me  are  sped. 

May  rescue  thee  from  earth's  embrace. 
And  rhyme  and  revel  with  the  dead. 

Why  not  ?  since  through  life's  little  day 
Our  heads  such  sad  effects  produce; 

Redeem'd  from  worms  and  wasting  clay. 
This  chance  is  theirs,  to  be  of  use. 
Newstead  Abbey,  1808. 


INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  MONU- 
MENT OF  A  NEWFOUNDLAND 
DOG 

When  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to 

earth. 
Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth. 
The  sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  woe. 
And  storied  urns  record  who  rests  oelow; 
When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen. 
Not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  should  have 

been. 
But  the  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend, 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend. 


Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own. 
Who  labours,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him 

alone, 
Unhonour'd  falls,  unnoticed  all  his  worth, 
Denied  in  heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth: 
While  man,  vain  insect !  hopes  to  be  f  or- 

^ven. 
And  claims  himself  a  sole  exclusive  heaven. 
Oh,  man  I  thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour. 
Debased  by  slavery,  or  corrupt  by  power. 
Who  knows  thee  well  must  quit  thee  with 

disgust. 
Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust ! 
Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat, 
Thy  smiles  hypocrisv,  thy  woras  deceit  I 
By  nature  vile,  ennooled  but  by  name, 
Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blush 

for  shame. 
Ye  t  who  perchance  behold  this  simple  urn. 
Pass   on  —  it  honours    none  you  wish  to 

mourn: 
To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones 

arise; 
I  never  knew  but  one,  —  and  here  he  lies. 

Newstead  Abbey,  October  30, 1806.    [First 
published,  1809.] 


•WELL!    THOU  ART   HAPPY' 

[These  lines  were  written  after  dining  at 
Annesley  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chaworth  Mus- 
ters. On  the  infant  daughter  of  his  fair  hostess 
being  brought  into  the  room,  he  started  invol- 
untarily, and  with  the  utmost  difficulty  sup- 
pressed his  emotion.] 

Well  !  thou  art  happy,  and  I  feel 
That  I  should  thus  be  happy  too; 

For  still  my  heart  regards  thy  weal 
Warmly,  as  it  was  wont  to  do. 

Thy  husband  's  blest  —  and  't  will  impart 
Some  pangs  to  view  his  happier  lot: 

But  let  them  pass  —  Oh  1  how  my  heart 
Would  hate  him,  if  he  loved  thee  not  t 

When  late  I  saw  thy  &vourite  child, 

I  thought  my  jealous  heart  would  break; 

But  when  the  unconscious  infant  smiled,    n 
I  kiss'd  it  for  its  mother's  sake. 

I  kiss'd  it,  —  and  repress'd  my  sighs 

Its  father  in  its  face  to  see; 
But  then  it  had  its  mother's  eyes, 

And  they  were  all  to  love  and  me. 


'FILL  THE  GOBLET' 


WUbU 


Jtl^'makn 


_^_. .   jrstar; 

IfyhMfltvvddiMaagaabBtUn.    » 

X  dam'd  dMt  tbw,  I  dMm'd  *)»*  ptida 
HkI  oMMh'd  at  lM«ttk  rn  tejA  &Bai 

Kor  knmr,  Iffl  ■wtid  I7  tlv  iide, 

11^  hMrt  m  all — MTC  h^  ~  tlu  MMu 

Tatmladatt  IkMwttetfaaa 

Hy  baaaat  w<mU  UnQ  lNf<«  dr  Imdc; 


Wa  BMti^aad  not »  aarra  waa  Ao 

I  «ir  ttaa  gaaa  apoa  m;  faaa. 
Tat  maat  wilfa  no  ccoliuiaa  than; 

One  <a^  Cselkv  eonldit  tboa  tnea, 
Tkm  aallai  nalniaiiai  erf  daqaiF. 


Ob,  whara  u  Latlia^  laUad  atcaamf 
Hj  fooliali  haait  be  atSO,  or  break. 

sr  2,1808.  [Pint  psbluhad,  180e.] 


TO   A   LADY 


[BjMQ  esiwoted  to  mil  tat  Indik  in  the 
■priog-    Tb«  '  lady '  of  tlie  poam  ii  Hn.  Cba- 
-worth  Umrtei*.] 
When  Uan,  ezpell'd  from  Eden's  bowen, 

A  mamant  linKer'd  neai  the  sate, 
Ekch  mxM  reoaU'd  the  vaoish'd  honn. 

And  bade  him  cDise  hii  future  fate. 

Bnt,  wandering  on  throngk  distant  climes, 
He  leamt  to  be«r  bis  load  of  grief; 

Just  gave  a  si^h  to  other  times, 
Ana  tonnd  m  bnsieF  scenes  relief. 

Tbos,  ladj  I  will  it  be  with  me, 

And  I  most  view  thy  cbarms  no  more; 

For,  while  I  lin^r  near  to  thee, 
I  sigh  for  all  I  knew  before. 

In  flight  I  shall  be  anreljr  wise, 
Escaping  from  temptation's  snare; 

I  cannot  tuw  taj^  pondise 

Without  the  wiu>  of  dwelling  there. 
Dtet»Uitr  2, 1808.    [flnt  publkhed,  180B.] 


•FILL  THE  <SOBL£T' 

Xtauc,  the  golU  agiiil  tat  X  mw  ba^ 

Mt  «•  gbw  i^ak  BOW  riacUana  aw  kaait 
toitaaine; 

Lat  u  driaki  —  who  wmdd  notf  —  Kaae) 

thn^  !!£>'■  *aiMd  nond 
In  the  goUti  akna  no  daeaptioa  ia  faand. 

I  ban  taiad  in  tta  tan  aD  tbat  lita  ch 

I  hara  ^^m  the  beam  of  a  daik  ralHl 

eye; 
lUvalovadl— wlubH  not?— but  what 

heart  ean  deolaia 

That  pleaatua  azirtad  irida  paatsB  was 


In  tbe  da^  of  b?  yvath,  whm  Ott  heart  *» 

m  ita  Buring, 
And  dreams  mat  aifeotiou  oan  nerar  take 

bnt  what 

faithful  as 


I  had  friends  1  — who  has  not  ?  — 

tongne  will  avow. 
That  friends,  rosy  win 

thou? 


The  heart  of  a  mistress  some  boj  may 

Friendship  shifts  with  the  snnbeam — tfaon 

never  canst  change: 
lliou  grow'st  old  —  who  do«s  not?  —  bnt 

OQ  earth  what  appears, 
Whose  Tirtues,  like  thiiie,  still  inoreaae  with 

Yet  if  blest  to  the  atmoat  that  lore  can  be- 

Should  a  rival  bow  down  to  our  idol  be- 
low. 

We  are  jealous  I  —  who 's  not  ? — thou  hast 
no  such  alloy; 

For  the  more  that  enjoy  thee,  the  more  we 
enjoy.  » 

Then  the  season  of  youth  and  ita  Tanitiea 

past, 
For  refuge  we  fly  to  the  goblet  at  last; 
There  we  find  —  do  we  not  ?  —  in  the  flow 

of  the  sonl. 
That  truth,  as  of  yore,  is  eonfloed  to  the 


bowl. 
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When  the  box  of  Pandora  was  open'd  on 

earth, 
And  Misery's   triumph   commenced  over 

Mirtti, 
Hope  was  left,  —  was  she  not  ?  —  but  the 

goblet  we  kiss. 
And  care  not  for  Hope,  who  are  certain  of 

bliss. 

Long  life  to  the  grape  I  for  when  summer  is 

flown. 
The  age  of  our  nectar  shall  gladden  our  own : 
We  must  die  —  who  shall  not  ?  —  May  our 

sins  be  forgiven,  31 

And  Hebe  shall  never  be  idle  in  heaven. 
[flnt  published,  1809.] 


STANZAS  TO   A   LADY  ON 
LEAVING   ENGLAND 

[To  Bfrs.  Chaworth  Mustezs.] 

'T 18  done  —  and  shivering  in  the  gale 
The  bark  unfurls  her  snowy  sail; 
And  whistling  o'er  the  bending  mast 
Loud  sings  on  high  the  freshening  blast; 
And  I  must  from  this  land  be  gone. 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

But  could  I  be  what  I  have  been. 
And  could  I  see  what  I  have  seen  — 
Could  I  repose  upon  the  breast 
Which  once  my  warmest  wishes  blest — 
I  should  not  seek  another  zone. 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 


10 


'T  is  long  since  I  beheld  that  eye 
Which  gave  me  bliss  or  misery; 
And  I  have  striven,  but  in  vain. 
Never  to  think  of  it  again: 
For  though  I  fly  from  Albion, 
I  still  can  only  love  but  one. 

As  some  lone  bird,  without  a  mate. 
My  weary  heart  is  desolate; 
I  look  around,  and  cannot  trace 
One  friendly  smile  or  welcome  face. 
And  ev'n  in  crowds  am  still  alone. 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

And  I  will  cross  the  whitening  foam, 
And  I  will  seek  a  foreign  home; 
Till  I  forget  a  false  fair  face, 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  resting-place; 


30 


My  own  dark  thoughts  I  cannot  shun. 
But  ever  love,  and  love  but  one.  30 

The  poorest,  veriest  wretch  on  earth 
Still  finds  some  hospitable  hearth. 
Where  friendship's  or  love's  softer  glow 
May  smile  in  joy  or  soothe  in  woe; 
But  friend  or  leman  I  have  none, 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

I  go  —  but  wheresoever  I  flee 
There 's  not  an  eye  will  weep  for  me; 
There 's  not  a  kind  congenial  heart, 
Where  I  can  claim  the  meanest  part;       40 
Nor  thou,  who  hast  my  hopes  undone. 
Wilt  sigh,  although  I  love  but  one. 

To  think  of  every  early  scene. 

Of  what  we  are,  and  what  we  've  been. 

Would   whelm   some   softer  hearts   with 

woe  — 
But  mine,  alas  !  has  stood  the  blow; 
Yet  still  beats  on  as  it  begun. 
And  never  truly  loves  but  one. 

And  who  that  dear  loved  one  may  be, 
Is  not  for  vulgar  eyes  to  see;  50 

And  why  that  earlv  love  was  crost. 
Thou  know'st  the  Dest,  I  feel  the  most; 
But  few  that  dwell  beneath  the  sun 
Have  loved  so  lodg,  and  loved  but  one. 

I  've  tried  another's  fetters  too 

With  charms  perchance  as  fair  to  view; 

And  I  would  fain  have  loved  as  well. 

But  some  unconquerable  spell 

Forbade  my  bleeding  breast  to  own 

A  kindred  care  for  aught  but  one.  60 

'T  would  soothe  to  take  one  lingering  view, 
And  bless  thee  in  my  last  adieu; 
Yet  wish  I  not  those  eyes  to  weep 
For  him  that  wanders  o'er  the  deep; 
His  home,  his  hope,  his  youth  are  gone, 
Yet  still  he  loves,  and  loves  but  one. 
1809. 

LINES   TO   MR.   HODGSON 

WRITTEN  ON  BOARD  THE  LISBON  PACKET 

Huzza  !  Hodgson,  we  are  going, 
Our  embargo 's  off  at  last; 

Favourable  breezes  blowing 
Bend  the  canvass  o'er  the  mast. 


TO  nORBNCB 


HkA  I  tLo  fimrna  (OB 


ICOBkflMdi 


T^  H  Omimr  tbw'k  v^irad. 


■  <wrfciig^ 


Hot  a,  oomar  foe  a  n 
■SouM  nuMMak'd  amid  tfaa  neke^ 
En  m  vfl  en  baud  tiw  FMkrt. 

K<nr  ontboBtBMa  qoit  Ibnr  mooriBft 
And  mD  handi  mMt  pl^  tfaa  «•>; 

Wa  ^0  ni^atwotv  ^  pull  ETom  Aon* '  x 
■HsiaawMl  UMtoaMholdiliqiMF— 

8bw  tba  boat — I 'b  nek— oh  LMd  r 
•8fa^  M^uiv  damma.  vcmni  ba  riolnr,' 

&a  joa  Na  baaa  an  mbt  oa  boaid.' 


Hen  and  womn^ 

Gemmen,  ladiw,  lerTaiibi,  Jaeka; 

Here  eutengliiig. 

All  are  wrangling, 

Stoclc  together  oloM  as  wax.  — 

Such  the  general  noUe  and  racket, 

Ere  we  reach  the  Lisbon  Packet. 


Paaaengen  their  berths  are  clapt  in. 

Some  to  gramble,  some  to  spew. 
■HsTdaj  I  colt  voulhat  a  cabin? 

Whj  t  i>  har^j  throe  feet  aqnaia; 
Not  enoogb  to  ttow  Queen  Mab  in  — 
Who  the  deuce  can  barboor  there  ?  '     4a 
■Who,  sir  7  plenty  — 
Nobles  twenty 
Did  at  once  my  veagel  fllL'  — 
■  Did  tfaej  ?  Jeans, 
How  yoa  squeeze  us  t 
Would  to  God  ther  did  so  sdll: 
Tbm  I  'd  'soape  the  heat  and  racket 
Of  the  good  ahip,  Lisbon  Packet.* 

Fletchet  I  Hottb;  1  Bob  !  whero  are  jon  t 

Sbetch'd  along  the  deck  like  logs  —    ja 
Bear  a  band,  you  jollv  tar,  tou  I 

Here  '■  a  rope's  end  for  the  dogs. 
Hobhonse  mattering  fearf nl  enrses 

As  the  hatchway  down  he  rolls, 
Now  his  breakfast,  now  his  vereea, 

Vomits  forth  —  and  il«iiin»  our  souls. 


Ba^l'- 


*r>-.<Nflka«iv;f 


•WlMfaOaiMttv? 
'ZjmIi  I  ajlhtrliaw^Bgapt 

I  riiaU  not  NirviM  the  nolwt 
Of  this  bratal  Liibaa  PMtok' 


Load  haawa  whta  w 
BnaaM  aoalaatt  tn^Mla  Anakj^ 

Hn  ~— fc-p  aalna  caaek. 
B^i&MafiA  at  KMrt  •  Jart  ta, 

As  pUkankMa  allow*. 
Stm  to  kaj^^fw  Oe  bart  k, 
Than  ]aw>  M — aa  X  da  w. 
TEgh.'— - 
Oiaatai 

Siakoawdl,Bi 

WUlawa'iaq 
LefklwfaUu, 
Wlw  tha.daril  oana  lor  MM?— 
Soma  good  wioa  I  and  wlw  woold  laek  It, 
Ev'n  on  board  the  liibon  Paokat  ?  8a 


JiatantUan 
taadmaQtB^^ 
aiaaa  vdMMt 


As  o'er  the  cold  sepnlohral  stone 
Some  name  arresta  the  passei-by; 

Thus,  when  tbon  view'at  this  page  alone, 
Hay  mine  attract  thy  pensive  eye  I 

And  when  by  thee  that  ni 


Reflect  on  me  as  on  the  dead. 

And  think  my  bsart  is  bnned  here. 
Sept«mAa-14,18(B.    [first  pttbhahed,  tS12.] 


TO   FLORENCE 

[Written  at  Malta.  The  same  lady,  Mia. 
fipenoet  Smith,  a  addressed  in  the  two  follow* 
\n^  poema  and  in  ChUdi  fioroU.] 

Oh  Lady  !  when  I  left  the  shore, 

The  distant  shore  which  gave  me  Urtb, 

I  hardly  thought  to  grieve  once  more, 
To  qnit  another  spot  on  earth; 
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Yet  here,  amidst  this  barren  isle, 

Where  panting  Nature  droops  the  head, 

Where  only  thou  art  seen  to  smile, 
I  view  my  parting  hour  witii  dread. 

Though  far  from  Albin's  craggy  shore. 
Divided  by  the  dark-blue  main;  lo 

A  few,  brief,  rolling  seasons  o'er, 
Perchance  I  view  her  cliffs  again: 

But  wheresoever  I  now  may  roam. 
Through    scorching    clime    and    varied 
sea, 

Though  Time  restore  me  to  my  home, 
I  ne'er  shall  bend  mine  eyes  on  thee: 

On  thee,  in  whom  at  once  conspire 
All  charms  which  heedless  hearts  can 
move. 

Whom  but  to  see  is  to  admire. 

And,  oh  I  forgive  the  word  —  to  love,  ao 

Forgive  the  word,  in  one  who  ne'er 
With  such  a  word  can  more  offend; 

And  since  thy  heart  I  cannot  share. 
Believe  me,  what  I  am,  thy  friend. 

And  who  so  cold  as  look  on  thee. 
Thou  lovely  wand'rer,  and  be  less  ? 

Nor  be,  what  man  should  ever  be, 
The  friend  of  Beauty  in  distress  ? 

Ah !    who  would    think    that    form    had 

past 

Through  Danger's  most  destructive  path. 

Had   braved  the   death-wing'd    tempest's 

blast,  31 

And  'scaped  a  tyrant's  fiercer  wrath  ? 

Lady  !  when  I  shall  view  the  walls 
Where  free  Byzantium  once  arose. 

And  Stamboul's  Oriental  halls 
The  Turkish  tyrants  now  enclose: 

Though  mightiest  in  the  lists  of  fame, 
That  glorious  city  still  shall  be; 

On  me  't  will  hold  a  dearer  claim. 

As  spot  of  thy  nativity.  40 

And  though  I  bid  thee  now  farewell. 
When  i  behold  that  wondrous  scene, 

Since  where  thou  art  I  may  not  dwell, 
rTwill   soothe  to   be,  where   thou  hast 
been. 

September,  1809.    [Rnt  pablished,  1812.] 


STANZAS 

COMPOSED  DURING  A  THUNDER-STORM 

[This  storm  ooeoned  on  the  night  of  October 
11,  1809,  when  Byron's  goides  had  lost  the 
road  to  Zitza  in  Albania.] 

Chill  and  mirk  is  the  nightly  blast. 
Where  Pindus'  mountams  rise. 

And  angry  clouds  are  pouring  fast 
The  vengeance  of  the  skies. 

Our  guides  are  gone,  our  hope  is  lost, 

And  lightnings,  as  they  play, 
But  show  where  rocks  our  paths  have  crost. 

Or  gild  the  torrent's  spray. 

Is  yon  a  cot  I  saw,  though  low  ? 

When  lightning  broke  the  gloom  —  10 
How  welcome  were  its  shade  I  —  ah,  no ! 

T  is  but  a  Turkish  tomb. 

Through  sounds  of  foaming  waterfalls, 

I  hear  a  voice  exclaim  — 
My  way-worn  countryman,  who  calls 

On  ustant  Englana's  name. 

A  shot  is  fired  —  by  foe  or  friend  ? 

Another  —  't  is  to  tell 
The  mountain-peasants  to  descend. 

And  lead  us  where  they  dwell.  to 

Oh  t  who  in  such  a  night  will  dare 

To  tempt  the  wilderness  ? 
And  who  mid  thunder  peals  can  hear 

Our  signal  of  distress  ? 

And  who  that  heard  our  shouts  would  rise 

To  try  the  dubious  road; 
Nor  rather  deem  from  nightly  cries 

That  outlaws  were  abroad  ? 

Clouds  burst,  skies  flash,  oh,  dreadful  hour! 

More  fiercely  pours  the  storm  !  30 

Tet  here  one  thought  has  still  the  power 

To  keep  my  bosom  warm. 

While  wiand'ring  through  each  broken  path, 

O'er  brake  and  craggy  brow; 
While  elements  exhaust  their  wrath. 

Sweet  Florence,  where  art  thou  ? 

Not  on  the  sea,  not  on  the  sea. 
Thy  bark  hath  long  been  gone: 


TKE  GIRL  OF  CADIZ 


(^^  As  iltai  tet  pMBI  OB  Mt 

Wk«hMtIpM'da7%; 

Vow  (boa  Ht  Mfit  a^,  but  otb  wnr 
mat  favd  Am  ihcM  <f  B|>ia»; 


Do  ttoH,  Bnid  IfaB  Biir  wUte  wam 

If  Gidk  tM  IM  bM, 
At  liMi  tan  Mt  hw  kttmd  blOb 

Look  <^w  th«  dark  Una  Mftt 

Tben  tbink  upoo  CBlypao'i  iiles, 

Endwtr'd  1^  dan  gone  by; 
To  otbeiB  pve  k  UiooMad  smiles, 

To  me  »  smgle  sigh.  «■ 

And  when  the  Mbmring  circle  mark 

The  paloiesi  of  thy  face, 
A  half-form'd  tear,  a  transient  spark 

Of  melancholy  grace. 

Again  thou  ^t  smile,  and  blushing  dron 

Some  coxcomb's  raillery; 
Nor  own  for  onoe  thou  Ihooght'st  cm  one, 

Who  erer  thinks  on  thee. 

Tbon^  ttailft  and  sigh  alike  are  vain. 
When  sererM  hearts  repine,  /< 

Hy  spirit  flies  o'^  mount  and  main, 
At^  mamna  in  search  of  thine. 
[Fb«ti«UiAad,lS13.] 


STANZAS 


And  on  these  mves,  f cr  Egypt's  qneen. 
The  WKient  world  was  wtni  and  lost. 


iana«l»TCaf  u 


enr  yet  waa  Si 

waaa  OnjaflaaMn^  Ui  Mdyaa  xi 

WUU  ^«  art  fir  and  I  an  < 


-IHIO* 


AdbudfK 
T^ckan 


I  mn  pbMMrttkqML 
tikadfirMiM'<7Mi 
■aaj  MaboiM  dmsM, 

TlMm^  Fate  ftvUda  iBah  ttbwi  to  Inl 
Yat^  br  OiM  nea  aad  riudate  rarili  1 

I  eamwtloaaa  worid  fw  tiwa, 
Bat  wmddart  kaa  tkea  te  ftwcrid. 


WRITTEN  AT  ATH2I4S,  JANUARY  16,  I8IO 

Tax  Spell  is  brake,  the  charm  is  Sown  I 
Thus  is  it  with  life's  fltfol  fever; 

We  madly  smile  when  we  should  grcaa; 
"  '■  '  IT  best  deeeirer. 


Each  lucid  interval  of  thought 
Recalls  the  woes  of  Natue's  charter; 

And  be  that  acts  as  wise  men  onght^ 
But  lives,  as  saints  have  died,  a  martyr, 
{nitt  pnbliahed,  1812.] 

THE   GIRL   OF   CADIZ 

[This  poem  stood  la  tha  original  maonaoript 
of  CKtIif«  Harold  in  the  plaoe  of  tha  stanos  of 
Canto  L  inwuibed  To  Ik*.} 


Like  me,  the  lovely  girl  of  Cadiz. 
Altbonrii  ber  eye  be  not  of  bine, 

Nor  lair  her  looks,  like  English  lasses. 
How  far  its  own  ezprecsiTe  hoe 

The  languid  asnie  eye  sorpasaes  I 

Frometbens-like,  from  heaven  she  stole 
Hie  fire,  that  through  those  ulken  lashea 
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In  darkest  glances  seems  to  roll,  n 

From  eyes  that  cannot  hide  their  flashes: 

And  as  along  her  bosom  steal 

In  lengthened  flow  her  raven  tresses. 

Ton  'd  swear  each  clustering  lock  could  feel. 
And  cnrl'd  to  give  her  neck  caresses. 

Our  Ei^lish  maids  are  long  to  woo, 

And  mgid  even  in  possession; 
And  if  their  charms  be  fair  to  view, 

Their  lips  are  slow  at  Love's  confes- 
sion: 
But,  bom  beneath  a  brighter  sun,  ai 

For  love  ordain'd  the  Spanish  maid  is, 
And  who,  —  when  fondly,  fairly  won,  — 

Enchants  you  like  the  Girl  of  Cadiz  ? 

The  Spanish  maid  is  no  coquette. 

Nor  joys  to  see  a  lover  Iremble, 
And  if  she  love,  or  if  she  hate. 

Alike  she  knows  not  to  dissemble. 
Her  heart  can  ne'er  be  bought  or  sold  — 

Howe'er  it  beats,  it  beats  sincerelv;      30 
And,  though  it  will  not  bend  to  golo, 

'T  will  love  you  long  and  love  you  dearly. 

The  Spanish  girl  that  meets  your  love 

Ne'er  taunte  you  with  a  mock  denial, 
For  every  thought  is  bent  to  prove 

Her  passion  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
When  thronging  foemen  menace  Spain, 

She  dares  the  deed  and  shares  the  dan- 
ger; 
And  should  her  lover  press  the  plain. 

She  hurls  the  spear,  her  love's  avenger. 

And  when,  beneath  the  evening  star,         41 

She  mingles  in  the  gay  Bolero, 
Or  sings  to  her  attuned  guitar 

Of  Christian  knight  or  Moorish  hero. 
Or  counts  her  beads  with  fairy  hand 

Beneath  the  twinkling  ravs  of  Hesper, 
Orjoins  Devotion's  choral  band, 

To  chaunt  the  sweet  and  hallow'd  ves- 
per;— 

In  each  her  charms  the  heart  must  move 

Of  all  who  venture  to  behold  her;  50 

Then  let  not  maids  less  fair  reprove 

Because  her  bosom  is  not  colder: 
Through  many  a  cUme  't  is  mine  to  roam 

Where  many  a  soft  and  melting  maid  is, 
But  none  abroad,  and  few  at  home. 

May  match  the  dark-eyed  Girl  of  Cadiz. 
[First  pubUshed,  1832.] 


WRITTEN   AFTER   SWIMMING 
FROM   SESTOS   TO   ABYDOS 

If,  in  the  month  of  dark  December, 
Leander,  who  was  nightly  wont 

(What  maid  will  not  the  tale  remember  ?) 
To  cross  thy  stream,  broad  Hellespont ! 

If,  when  the  wintry  tempest  roar'd. 
He  sped  to  Hero,  nothing  loth. 

And  thus  of  old  thy  current  pour'd. 
Fair  Venus  !  how  I  pity  both  I 

For  me,  degenerate  modem  wretch. 
Though  m  the  genial  month  of  May, 

My  dripping  limbs  I  faintly  stretch. 
And  tiuxSi  I  've  done  a  feat  to-day. 

But  since  he  cross'd  the  rapid  tide, 
According  to  the  doubtful  story, 

To  woo,  —  and  —  Lord  knows  what  beside, 
And  swam  for  Love,  as  I  for  Glory; 

'T  were  hard  to  say  who  fared  the  best: 
Sad  mortals !  thus  the  Gods  still  plague 
you! 
He  lost  his  labour,  I  my  jest; 

For  he  was  drown'd,  and  I  've  the  ague. 
May  9, 1810.    [First  published,  1812.] 


•MAID   OF    ATHENS,   ERE   WE 

PART ' 

Zmi|  fu>v,  or<if  ayain*. 

[Supposed  to  be  Theresa  Macri,  who  after- 
wflurds  married  Mr.  Black,  an  Englishman.] 

Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part, 
Give,  oh,  give  me  back  my  heart ! 
Or,  since  that  has  left  my  breast, 
Keep  it  now,  and  take  the  rest  f 
Hear  my  vow  before  I  go, 
Zctfi}  fJLOVy  ffds  iiyairw. 

By  those  tresses  uuconiined, 
Woo'd  by  each  ^gean  wind; 
By  those  lids  whose  jetty  fringe 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks'  blooming  tinge; 
By  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe, 
Z^  fiA>Vf  ads  iyairA. 

By  that  lip  I  long  to  taste; 
By  that  zone-encircled  waist; 


TRANSLATION  OF  A 


Br  an  tto  tak>»4Mnn  Oh*  Ml 

Um<dAAiim  I  Iwmgmt: 

Ihot^  I  St  to  Xitambol, 
AtbM  h«i&  nr  hMit  ud  KMl: 
CuiXoMMtolBTatfaMr  Not 


MiMT  of  *•  i^A  to  a  lbCUB«>t  mL^Aa 


Bebidk  the  confines  of  the  JEgeaa  main, 
Where  northward  Macedonia  boimd«  the 

flood. 
And  viewB  oppoaed  the  Asiatic  plain, 
Where  once  thepride  of  loftj  Ibon  stood. 
Like  the  gremt  Father  of  the  giant  brood. 
With  loweringport  majeatic  Athoa  stands, 
Ciown'd  with  the  verdure  of  eternal  wood, 
As  yet  uuai«il'd  by  sacrilegious  bands, 
And  uiTDws  his  mighty  shade  o'er  seas  and 

distant  lands. 

And  deep  emboeom'd  in  hia  shad;  grores 
Fall  OMoy  a  conrent  rears  its  glittering 

Bfnre, 
Mid  sceoea  where  Heavenly  Contempla- 
tion lores 
To  kindle  in  her  sool  her  hallow'd  fire, 
Where  air  and  sea  with  rooks  and  woods 

conspire 
To  breathe  a  sweet  religioos  calm  around. 
Weaning'  the  thoughts  from  every  low 

Aod  the  wild  warea  that  break  with  mur- 
muring sound 
Along  the  rocky  shore  proclaim  it  holy 


Oh,  7*  oMdMiM  tta  aia  W  Sf»  to  Inw  I 
ftaJllkiiwdMHijiwii  miw iMiMaa. 
WhttUto^lMffiii  iilMwliitoJi* 
Tlw  ]iivi7  ftMlHto  «f  ttand  Ctaatk 
Tm  HiTaa  b  atmaj  Uda.jr    ~ 


fThiw  Hawaw  asiisd  trsM  aUatot  AaaM— 
oaai^  of  *•  BaMldMto  a<  OUUi  OnU.] 
Dku  oUaot  of  dafaatod  ana  I 

Tho^  wnr  df  Lon  aad  Am  bMfV 
To  raoooBfla  ma  wU  ^qidr 

■niine  imiie  ■BdHj' taan  «M  Mt 

T  il  nid  wUi  SoRov  TiBM  MB  4aptt 
BatthialfealeaaBBVbabaet   . 
FW 17  Ute  death-Utnr  <<  BBjr  HofHt 

Athivs,  JatMom,  1811.    [Ffaat  pkbEdNd, 

1812.] 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  AN  EPITAPH 

Kind  Reader  I  tske  yonr  chc»ce  to  cry  op 

Here  Harold  lies  —  but  where 's  his  Epi- 
taph? 
If   such  you  seek,  try  Westminster,  and 

Ten  thousand  just  as  fit  for  him  as  yon. 
Athkhs.    [Unt  publUied,  1832.] 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FAMOUS 
CREEK  WAR  SONG 
Actrn  jrai8«s  tw  "EAAijcwc 

SoHB  of  the  (irMks,  arise  \ 
The  glorions  hour's  gone  fbtth, 

And,  worthy  of  such  tiM, 
Display  who  gave  as  tMrth. 

CHORUS 
Sons  of  Greeks  t  let  us  go 
In  arms  against  the  foe, 
Till  their  hated  blood  shall  flow 
In  a  river  past  our  feet. 


Hien  manfnllr  despising 
The  Tmkuh  grant's  yoke, 
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Let  your  coimtiy  see  you  rising. 

And  all  her  chains  are  broke. 
Brave  shades  of  chiefs  and  sages^ 

Behold  the  coming  strife  ! 
Hellenes  of  past  ages, 

Oh,  start  again  to  life  1 
At  the  sound  of  my  trumpet,  breaking 

Tour  sleep,  oh,  join  with  me  ! 
And  the  seven-hill  d  city  seeking. 

Fight,  conquer,  till  we  're  free.  ao 

Sons  of  Greeks,  etc 

Sparta,  Sparta,  why  in  slumbers 

Lethargic  dost  thou  lie  ? 
Awake  and  join  thy  numbers 

With  Athens,  old  ally  1 
Leonidas  recalling. 

That  chief  of  ancient  son^. 
Who  saved  ye  once  from  Ruling, 

The  terrible  1  the  strong ! 
Who  made  that  bold  diversion 

Li  old  ThermopylsB,  so 

And  waning  with  the  Persian 

To  keep  his  country  free; 
With  his  three  hundred  waging 

The  battle,  long  he  stood. 
And  like  a  lion  raginfif, 

Expired  in  seas  of  blood. 

Sons  of  Greeks,  etc. 

^Fizst  published,  1812.] 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  ROMAIC 

SONG 

'M.ITfVO}  fl€<r    TO  TTCpt^SoXly 

*QpaioTdTrj  X.arjSrjj  k.  t.  \. 

I  ENTER  thy  rarden  of  roses. 

Beloved  and  fair  Haid^e, 
Each  morning^  where  Flora  reposes. 

For  surely  I  see  her  in  thee. 
Oh,  Lovely  !  thus  low  I  implore  thee. 

Receive  this  fond  truth  ^m  my  tongue. 
Which  utters  its  song  to  adore  thee, 

Tet  trembles  for  what  it  has  sung; 
As  the  branch,  at  the  bidding  of  Nature, 

Adds  fragrance  and  fruit  to  the  tree,     lo 
Through  her  eyes,  through  her  every  feature. 

Shines  the  soul  of  the  young  Haid^e. 

But  the  loveliest  garden  grows  hateful 
When  Love  has  abandon'd  the  bowers; 

Bring  me  hemlock  —  since  mine  is  ungrate- 
ful, 
That  herb  is  more  fragrant  than  flowers. 


Thepoison,  when  pour'd  from  the  chalice, 

Wul  deeply  embitter  the  bowl; 
But  when  drunk  to  escape  from  thy  malicei 

The  draught  shall  be  sweet  to  my  souL 
Too  cruel !  m  vain  I  implore  thee  ai 

My  heart  from  these  horrors  to  save: 
Will  nought  to  my  bosom  restore  thee  ? 

Then  open  the  gates  of  the  grave. 

As  the  chief  who  to  combat  advances 

Secure  of  his  conquest  before. 
Thus  thou,  with  those  eyes  for  thy  lances, 

Hast  pierced  through  my  heart  to  its  core. 
Ah,  tell  me,  my  soul  1  must  I  perish 

By  pangs  which  a  smile  woidd  dispel  ? 
Woula  the  hope,  which  thou  once  bad'st 
me  cherish,  31 

For  torture  repay  me  too  well  ? 
Now  sad  is  the  garden  of  roses. 

Beloved  but  fake  Haid^e ! 
There  Flora  all  withered  reposes. 

And  mourns  o'er  thine  absence  with  me. 
[First  published,  1812.] 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  THE  TRAV- 
ELLERS' BOOK  AT  ORCHOME- 

NUS 

IN  THIS  BOOK   A   TRAVELLER   HAD 
WRITTEN  :  — 

*  Fair  Albion,  smiling,  sees  her  son  depart 
To  trace  the  birth  and  nursery  of  art: 
Noble  his  object,  glorious  is  his  aim; 
He  comes  to  Athens,  and  he  writes  his 
name.' 

BENEATH  WHICH  LORD  BYRON  INSERTED 
THE  FOLLOWING  :  — 

The  modest  bard,  like  many  a  bard  un- 

kno¥m. 
Rhymes  on  our  names,  but  wisely  hides  his 

own; 
But  yet,  whoe'er  he  be,  to  say  no  worse. 
His  name  would  bring  more  credit  than 

his  verse. 
1810.    [First  published,  1830.] 


ON   PARTING 

The  kiss,  dear  maid  I  thy  lip  has  left 
Shall  never  part  from  mine, 

Till  happier  hours  restore  the  g^t 
Untainted  back  to  thine. 


FAREWELL  TO  MALTA 


Tin  jaitiag  ^aoM,  wliith  f ondlj  b 

Aa  eqnM  IOT«  sokj  Me; 
TkB  tMt  Owt  from  tibiiw  eyelid  itn 

Can  weep  no  afaaoge  in  me. 

I  aA  no  pledn  to  mak«  me  bleit 

Lipi^^rimakBa; 
NoF  one  nwwwrial  for  »  bnMt, 


No  need  I  viile — to  tefl  the  tale 
Hj  pan  WM*  donbtr  weak: 

Oh  I  i^eanidlewmdaaTaO, 
Ualen  the  heart  oonld  fpeak  7 

By  dft7  or  ni^it,  in  weal  at  woe, 
That  heait,  no  ha^tpr  &ee, 

Meet  bene  the  ktve  it  oannot  ihow, 
And  aStoA  aafae  for  thee. 
J(aMl,iau.  [nntpaUniMd,iai3.] 


LATE  POET  AND 

&TRAMOER  1  behold,  intera'd  together. 
The  XRiif  of  learning  nnd  of  leather. 
Poor  Joe  is  gone,  but  left  his  ali : 
Ton  11  find  his  relici  in  r  alail. 
Hii  workg  were  neat,  and  often  found 
Well  ititch'd,  and  with  morocco  bonnd. 
Tread  lightlj  —  where  the  bsrd  is  laid 
"  It  mend  the  shoe  he  made; 


Bnt  itill  to  bnsiness  he  held  fast, 
And  stuck  to  Phrabus  to  the  lail. 
Then  who  shall  mj  so  good  a  fellow 
Was  onlj  '  leather  and  pronella  ? ' 
For  character  —  he  did  not  lack  tt; 
And  if  he  did,  't  were  shame  to  '  Black-it.' 
Malta,  Mav  16,  1811.    [Pint  pnUishsd, 


FAREWELL  TO    MALTA 

Adixu,  ye  joys  of  La  Yalette  I 

Adieo,  sirocco,  gun,  and  sweat  1 

Adieu,  thon  palace  rarely  entei'd  I 

Adieo,  je  mansions  where  —  I  'ts  Tentnred  I 

Adieo,  ye  cursed  streets  of  stturs  I 

(How  Borelj  he  who  moonta  yon  sweais  I) 


■«3 


AdieOi  thon  ntob  for  ever  railing  1 
Adien,  ye  uukets—  witbont  kttea  I 
Adin,Tef6ala — who  ape  jonr  bettetB  t  » 
Adian,  thon  danuwd'rt  qoainntine, 
That  gara  m«  terer,  aaa  tlu  ipleen  I 
Adien  that  stag*  whitii  makea  na  jawui 

vn, 
Adien  hia  £ 
Adien  to  Peter - 
Bnt  eonld  not  teaeh  a  ocdonel  wnltnng; 
Adieo,  ye  fenMka  frangU  witii  gnwM  I 
Adien,  red  ooMts,  and  redder  faeea  I 
Adien,  the  miperalioB*  lUr 
Of  aUtbatetnt'oimilitnhnl'  m 

I  go — hot  God  know*  when,  or  why. 
To  smoky  towna  and  olondy  tkj. 
To  things  (the  honert  tmth  to  i^) 
Aabad — bat  in  a  different  way. 

Farewell  to  theae,  bnt  not  adien, 
Triomphant  fone  of  tmeat  bhw  I 
While  either  Adriatic  shore, 
And  fallen  ohiefs,  and  fleets  no  mor^ 
And  oightlj  smiles,  and  daily  dinners, 
Proolami  yon  war  and  women's  winners,  jo 
Pardon  my  Muse,  who  apt  to  prate  is. 
And  take  my  rhyme  —  because  t  is  '  gratis.' 

And  now  I  've  ^t  to  Mr*.  Fraser, 

Perhaps  you  think  I  mean  to  praise  her  — 

And  were  I  vun  enoueh  to  thmk 

My  praise  was  worth  uiis  drop  of  ink, 

A  line  —  or  two  —  were  no  hMd  matter, 

As  here,  indeed,  I  need  not  flatter: 

But  she  must  be  content  to  shine 

In  better  praises  than  in  mine,  (o 

With  lively  air,  and  open  heart, 

And  fashion's  ease,  without  its  art; 

Her  hours  can  gaily  elide  along. 

Nor  ask  the  aid  of  iaie  song. 

And  now,  0  Malttt  I  since  thou  'st  got  ns. 
Thou  little  militair  hothouse  I 
1 11  not  offend  with  words  uncivil, 
And  wish  thee  rudely  at  the  Devil, 
But  only  stare  from  out  my  casement, 
And  ask,  for  what  is  such  a  place  meant  ? 
Then,  in  my  solitary  nook,  ji 

Betnm  to  scribbling,  or  a  book. 
Or  take  tny  phjuc  while  I'm  able 
(Two  spoonfuls  hourly  by  the  label). 
Prefer  my  nightcap  to  my  beaver, 
And  bless  the  gods  —  I  've  got  a  fever ! 
Jfair26, 1811.  [Fint  pnbliihed,  1S16.] 
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NEWSTEAD  ABBEY 

[These  stanzas,  written  after  Byron's  return 
to  England  from  Malta,  were  first  paUiahed  in 
the  Memoir  of  F.  Hodgson  in  187&  J 

Ik  the  dome  of  my  Sires  as  the  clear  moon- 
beam falls 

Through  Silence  and  Shade  o'er  its  desolate 
walls. 

It  shines  from  afiir  like  the  glories  of 
old; 

It  gilds,  but  it  warms  not  —  'tis  dazzling, 
but  cold. 

Let  the  Sunbeam  be  bright  for  the  younger 

of  days: 
'T  is  the  light  that  should  shine  on  a  race 

that  decays. 
When  the  Stars  are  on  high  and  the  dews 

on  the  ground. 
And  the    long    shadow  lingers  the    ruin 

around. 

And  the  step  that  o'erechoes  the  gray  floor 

of  stone 
Falls  sullenly  now,  for  't  is  only  my  own; 
And  sunk  are  the  voices  that  sounded  in 

mirth, 
And  empty  the   goblet,   and    dreary   the 

hearth. 

And  vain  was  each  effort  to  raise  and  re- 
caU 

The  brightness  of  old  to  illumine  our  Hall; 

And  vain  was  the  hope  to  avert  our  de- 
cline, 

And  the  fate  of  my  fathers  had  faded  to 
miiie. 

And  theirs  was  the  wealth  and  the  fulness 

of  Fame, 
And  mine  to  inherit  too  haughty  a  name; 
And  theirs  were  the  times  and  the  triumphs 

of  yore, 
And  mine  to  regret,  but  renew  them  no 

more. 

And  Kuin  is  fix'd  on  my  tower  and  my 
wall. 

Too  hoary  to  fade,  and  too  massy  to  fall; 

It  tells  not  of  Time's  or  the  tempest's  de- 
cay. 

But  the  wreck  of  the  line  that  have  held  it 
in  sway. 
August  26,  1811. 


EPISTLE  TO  A  FRIEND 

IN  ANSWER  TO  SOME  LIKES  EXHORTING 
THE  AUTHOR  TO  BE  CHEERFUL,  AND 
TO  "  BANISH  CARE  ' 

*  Oh  !  banish  care ' — such  ever  be 
The  motto  of  thy  revelry ! 
Perchance  of  mine,  when  wassail  nights 
Renew  those  riotous  delights. 
Wherewith  the  children  of  Despair 
Lull  the  lone  heart,  and  *  banish  care.' 
But  not  in  mom's  reflecting  hour, 
When  present,  past,  and  future  lower. 
When  all  I  loved  is  changed  or  gone, 
Mock  with  such  taunts  the  woes  of  one,    10 
Whose  every  thought  —  but  let  them  pass — 
Thou  know'st  I  am  not  what  I  was. 
But,  above  all,  if  thou  wouldst  hold 
Place  in  a  heart  that  ne'er  was  cold. 
By  all  the  powers  that  men  revere, 
By  all  unto  thy  bosom  dear. 
Thy  joys  below,  thy  hopes  above. 
Speak  —  speak  of  anything  but  love. 

T  were  long  to  tell,  and  vain  to  hear. 
The  tale  of  one  who  scorns  a  tear;  ao 

And  there  is  little  in  that  tale 
Which  better  bosoms  would  bewail; 
But  mine  has  suffered  more  than  well 
'T  would  suit  philosophy  to  tell. 
I  've  seen  my  bride  another's  bride,  — 
Have  seen  her  seated  by  his  side,  — 
Have  seen  the  infant,  which  she  bore, 
Wear  the  sweet  smile  the  mother  wore. 
When  she  and  I  in  youth  have  smiled, 
As  fond  and  faultless  as  her  child;  —        30 
Have  seen  her  eyes,  in  cold  disdain. 
Ask  if  I  felt  no  secret  pain; 
And  /  have  acted  well  my  part, 
And  made  my  cheek  belie  my  heart, 
Retum'd  the  freezing  glance  she  gave, 
Yet  felt  the  while  that  woman's  slave ;  — - 
Have  kiss'd,  as  if  without  design. 
The  babe  which  ought  to  have  been  mine, 
And  show'd,  alas  !  in  each  caress 
Time  had  not  made  me  love  the  less.         40 

But  let  this  pass  —  I  '11  whine  no  more, 
Nor  seek  again  an  eastern  shore ; 
The  world  befits  a  busy  brain,  — 
I  '11  hie  me  to  its  haunts  again. 
But  if,  in  some  succeeding  year, 
When  Britain's  *  May  is  in  the  sere,' 
Thou  hear'st  of  one,  whose  deepening  crimes 


■AWAY,  AWAY,  YE  NOTES  OF  WOEl' 


Suit  with  the  sablest  of  the  times. 
Of  one,  whom  love  nor  pity  avafs, 
Nor  hope  of  fame,  nor  fioda  men's  praise. 
One,  who  in  stem  ambition's  ptide,  jt 

Perchance  not  blood  shall  torn  aside, 
One  rank'd  in  some  recording  page 
With  the  worst  anarchs  of  the  age, 
Him  wilt  thou  bumi  —  and  knoiamg  pause, 
Nor  with  the  effect  forget  the  oanse. 

NewBteul  Abber.  Oi»i>6crll,  mi-    IK"* 
published,  1S30.] 


TO  THYRZA 

[Tbsre  is  eTideme  in  Bfron's  letters  and 
eoDversalJons  that '  Thjna. '  was  a  real  person, 
hat  tbs  mjster;  of  her  identitj  has  nersr  been 
■olTed.] 


By  all,  save  one,  perchance  forgot, 
Ab  !  wherefure  art  thou  lowly  laid  ? 

By  many  a  shore  and  many  a  sea 

Divided,  yet  beloved  iu  viiiti; 
The  past,  the  future  fled  to  thee 

To  bid  ua  meet  —  no  —  ntt'er  again  I 

Could  thia  have  been  —  a  word,  a  look 
That  softly  said,  >  We  part  iii  peace,'      lo 

Had  taught  my  bosom  how  tfl  brook, 
With  fainter  sigba,  thy  soul's  release. 

And  didst  thou  not,  since  Death  for  thee 
Prepared  a  light  and  pangless  dart, 

Onte  long  for  bim  thou  ne'er  shall  see, 
Who  held,  and  holds  thee  in  his  heart? 

Oh  !  who  like  him  had  watch'd  thee  here  ? 

Or  sadly  mark'd  thy  glazing  e^'e, 
In  that  dread  hour  ere  death  ap|>enr. 

When  silent  sorrow  fears  to  sigh,  lu 

Till  all  waa  past  ?     But  when  no  more 
"T  was  thine  to  reek  of  human  woe, 

Affection's  heartJrops,  gushing  o'er, 
Had  flow'd  as  fast  —  as  now  tliey  flow. 

Shall  they  not  flow,  when  many  a  day 
In  these,  to  me,  deserted  towers, 

Ere  rall'd  but  for  a  time  away. 

Affection's  mingling  tears  were  ours  7 


Ours  too  the  glance  none  saw  beside. 
The  smile  none  else  might  tmdentand; 

The  wbisper'd  thought  of  hearts  allied,     ji 
The  pressure  of  toe  thrilling  hand; 

The  kiu,  so  guiltless  and  refined 

That  Love  each  warmer  wish  forbore; 

Those  eyes  proclaim'd  so  pure  a  mind, 
Even  poasion  blush'd  to  plead  for  more. 

The  tone,  that  taught  me  to  rejoice, 
When  prone,  unuke  thee,  to  repine; 

The  song,  celestial  from  thy  voice, 
But  sweet  to  me  from  none  but  thine ; 

The  [Jedge  we  wore  —  I  wear  it  still,       41 
But  where  is  thine  7  —  Ah  I  where  art 
thou  7 

Oft  have  I  bonw  the  weight  of  ill. 
But  never  bent  beneath  till  now  I 

Well  ha*t  thou  left  in  life's  best  bh>om 
The  cup  of  woe  for  me  to  drain. 

If  rest  alone  be  in  the  tomb, 

I  would  not  wish  thee  here  again; 

But  if  ill  worlds  more  blest  than  this 

Tby  virtues  seek  a  fitter  sphere,  ^ 

Impart  some  portion  of  tby  bliss, 

To  wean  me  from  mine  anguish  here. 


To  bear,  forgiving  and  forgiven: 
On  earth  thy  luve  waa  aueb  to  me. 

It  fain  would  form  my  hope  in  heaven  I 
October  II,  IHll.    [First  published.  IH12.] 


[Writt«D,  as  Bjron  states  in  a  letter  (De- 
cember S,  181 1),  '  on  hvaring  a  song  of  farmer 

d.i..i 

Away,  away,  ye  notes  of  woe  1 

Be  silent,  thou  once  aoothiiur  strain, 
Or  I  must  Hee  from  hence  —  for,  oh  ! 

1  tlare  not  truat  those  sounds  again. 
To  me  tbey  speak  of  brighter  days  — 

Hut  lull  the  chords,  for  now,  alas ! 
I  must  not  think,  I  may  not  gaze 

On  what  I  am  —  on  what  I  was. 
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And  now  their  softest  notes  repeat 
A  dirge,  an  anthem  o'er  the  dead  ! 

Yes,  Thjrza !  yes,  they  breathe  of  thee. 
Beloved  dnst !  since  dust  thou  art; 

And  all  that  once  was  harmony 
Is  worse  than  discord  to  my  heart  I 

T  is  silent  all  1  —  but  on  my  ear 

The  well-remember'd  echoes  thrill; 
I  hear  a  voice  I  would  not  hear, 

A  voice  that  now  might  well  be  still: 
Tet  oft  my  doubting  soul 't  will  shake; 

Even  slumber  owns  its  gentle  tone. 
Till  consciousness  will  vainly  wake 

To  listen,  though  the  dream  be  flown. 

Sweet  Thyrza !  waking  as  in  sleep, 

Thou  art  but  now  a  lovely  dream; 
A  star  that  trembled  o'er  the  deep. 

Then  tum'd  from  earth  its  tenaer  beam. 
But  he  who  through  life's  dreary  way 

Must  pass,  when  heaven  is  veil  d  in  wrath, 
Will  long  lament  the  vanish'd  ray 

That  scatter'd  gladness  o'er  his  path. 
December  6, 1811.    [First  published,  1812.] 


•ONE   STRUGGLE   MORE,  AND   I 
AM   FREE' 

One  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free 

From  pangs  that  rend  my  heart  in  twain; 
One  last  long  sif  h  to  love  and  thee, 

Then  back  to  Dusy  life  again. 
It  suits  me  well  to  mingle  now 

With  things  that  never  pleased  before: 
Though  every  joy  is  fled  below. 

What  future  grief  can  touch  me  more  ? 

Then  bring  me  wine,  the  banquet  bring; 

Man  was  not  form'd  to  live  alone:  io 

1 11  be  that  light,  unmeaning  thing 

That  smiles  with  all,  and   weeps  with 
none. 
It  was  not  thus  in  days  more  dear, 

It  never  would  have  been,  but  thou 
Hast  fled,  and  left  me  lonely  here; 

Thou  'rt  nothing,  —  all  are  nothing  now. 

In  vain  my  lyre  would  lightly  breathe  f 
The  smile  that  sorrow  fain  would  wear 

But  mocks  the  woe  that  lurks  beneath. 
Like  roses  o'er  a  sepulchre.  20 

Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 
Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill; 


Though  pleasure  fires  the  maddening  soul. 
The  heart  —  the  heart  is  lonely  still ! 

On  many  a  lone  and  lovely  night 

It  soothed  to  gaze  upon  the  sky; 
For  then  I  deenrd  the  heavenly  light 

Shone  sweetly  on  thy  pensive  eye: 
And  oft  I  thought  at  Cynthia's  noon, 

When  sailing  o'er  the  iBgean  wave,      30 
*  Now  Thyrza  gazes  on  that  moon  — ' 

Alas,  it  gleam'd  upon  her  grave  I 

When  stretch'd  on  fever's  sleepless  bed, 

And  sickness  shrunk  my  throbbing  veins, 
'  'T  is  comfort  still,'  I  faintly  said, 

*  That  Thyrza  cannot  know  my  pains: ' 
Like  freedom  to  the  time-worn  slave, 

A  boon  't  is  idle  then  to  give, 
Relenting  Nature  vainly  gave 

My  life,  when  Thyrza  ceased  to  live  !  40 

MyThyrza's  pledge  in  better  days, 

when  love  and  life  alike  were  new  I 
How  different  now  thou  meet'st  my  gaze  ! 

How  tinged  by  time  with  sorrow's  hue  I 
The  heart  that  gave  itself  with  thee 

Is  silent  —  ah,  were  mine  as  still ! 
Though  cold  as  e'en  the  dead  can  be, 

It  ^Is,  it  sickens  with  the  chill. 

Thou  bitter  pledge  !  thou  mournful  token  I 

Though  painful,  welcome  to  my  breast  f 
Still,  still,  preserve  that  love  unbroken,    si 

Or  break   the   heart  to   which   thou 'rt 
press'd  f 
Time  tempers  love,  but  not  removes. 

More  hallow'd  when  its  hope  is  fled: 
Oh  f  what  are  thousand  living  loves 

To  that  which  cannot  quit  the  dead  ? 
[First  published,  1812.] 


EUTHANASIA 

When  Time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  bring 
The  dreamless  sleep  that  lulls  the  dead, 

Oblivion  I  may  thy  languid  wing 
Wave  gently  o'er  my  dying  bed  ! 

No  band  of  friends  or  heirs  be  there. 
To  weep  or  wish  the  coming  blow; 

No  maiden,  with  dishevell'd  hair, 
To  feel,  or  feign,  decorous  woe. 

But  silent  let  me  sink  to  earth, 

With  no  ofBcious  mourners  near:  ic 


■AND  THOU  AKT  DEAD,  AS  YOUNG  AND  FAIR' 
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I  wooM  aot  mar  one  hoRT  d  nifth, 
Kor  Btutla  trMadaliip  widt «  few. 

T«t  LoYet  if  I'ln  IB  noh  an  hour 
CtMld  Dobfy  «heok  iU  iiMla«  aifl^ 

IGriit  tlwB  «mt  iti  latMt  powar 
&  har  who  1ms  and  lina  who  diM. 

Twane  iwaet,  my  Ptjetya  1  to  tha  last 
IV  fMtmaa  atiU  lenae  to  Me: 

Ibantfal  irf  ita  Amgg^  p 
^m  Pain  itaalf  ihovU  n 

BBtTaiaOa  wiah  — for 

Will  alnnk,  aa  ihrinks  die 
Jbid  womaa'a  tean,  pradueed  at 

DeoHTe  in  Ufa,  on 

Thaa  looelj  be  mjr  lateat  honr, 

Wittoot  regnt,  witbont  a  groan; 
Fbv  Ooaaanda  Death  iMth  oeaaed  to  lowei, 


s  all  have  gone,  and  nil  mult  go  I 
To  be  the  nothiiu>  thnt  I  was  31 

Ere  bom  to  UA  and  living  woe  I 

Count  o'er  the  joys  thine  hours  have  seen. 
Count  o'er  thj  days  from  anguish  free, 

And  know,  whatever  thou  bast  been, 
T  b  something  better  not  to  be. 
[FirM  pnbluhed,  1S12.1 


And  thou  art  dead,  aa  young  and  fab 

As  aught  of  mortal  birth; 
And  form  so  soft,  and  charnu  so  rare. 

Too  soot)  retnra'd  to  Earth  I 
Thoni^  Earth  received  thetn  in  her  bed, 
And  o'er  the  spot  the  crowd  may  tread 

In  carelessness  or  mirth. 
There  is  an  eye  which  could  not  brook 
A  moment  on  that  giave  to  look. 

I  will  not  ask  where  thou  liest  low,  ic 

Nor  gaxe  upon  the  spot; 
There  flowers  or  weeds  at  will  may  grow, 

80  I  behold  them  not: 


It  ■  enon^  Ear  me  to  naora 

Ibat  what  I  land,  aaa  long  maat  kn«, 

lika  Kwutitt  earth  can  rot; 
To  me  there  neadi  bo  atone  to  taD, 
1  ia  Nothh^  Oat  I  hmd  M>  wetL 

Tet  did  I  We  thee  to  the  laat 

Aa  Esmntty  aa  thoo,  m 

Who  didrt  not  dwiiga  throng^  aU  tha  pait 

Aad  oaort  not  ahar  now. 
Tbe  Ion  whoa  Death  haa  aet  hie  aeal, 
Niv  ^e  ean  idull,  nor  riral  ateal, 

Nsr  Maebood  diaavow: 
And,  what  ware  wone,  then  eanat  not  aaa 
Or  WT«ng,  or  ohange,  or  Ihnlt  ia  me. 

Tbe  better  daya  of  lifa  weie  onn; 

The  wotat  oau  ha  hnt  mina: 
Hm  aim  that  cheera,  the  atorm  that  lowara* 

Sbidl  nevar  tnMe  be  thbia.  ji 

Ths  ■^^****f  ot  Uiat  draamlaaa  aloap 
I  emy  now  too  mnoli  to  weep; 

Nor  naad  I  to  r^na 
That  all  thoae  ehanns  have  paaa'd  awi^, 
I  mi^t  have  wat«h'd  throt^h  long  deoay. 

Tbe  flower  in  ripen'd  bloom  unmateh'd 

Must  fall  tha  earliest  prey; 
Though  by  no  hand  untimely  anatcb'd, 

The  leaves  must  drop  away;  «a 

And  yet  it  were  a  greater  grief 
To  watch  it  withennF,  leaTby  leaf. 

Than  see  it  pluck'd  to-day; 
Since  earthly  eye  but  ill  can  bettr 
To  trace  the  change  to  fool  from  fair. 

I  know  not  if  I  could  have  borne 

To  see  thy  beauties  fade; 
The  night  that  follow'd  such  a  morn 

Had  worn  a  deeper  shade; 
Thy  day  without  a  cloud  hath  pass'd,        ja 
And  thou  wert  lovely  to  the  last, 

Eitinguish'd,  not  decay 'd; 
As  stars  that  shoot  along  the  sky 
Shine  brightest  as  they  fall  from  high. 


My  tears  might  well  b 
To  think  I  was  not  near  to  keep 

One  vigil  o'er  thy  bed; 
To  gaze,  how  fondly  !  on  thy  face. 
To  fold  thee  in  a  faint  embrace. 

Uphold  thy  drooping  head; 
And  show  tbat  love,  however  vain. 
Nor  thou  nor  I  can  feel  again. 
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Yet  how  miidb  Itm  it  were  to  gMMtk, 

Tboa^  tboa  hMt  left  me  free. 
The  loreliest  timigs  tkit  idD  lemam. 

Than  tlioi  remember  Uiee ! 
The  an  of  thiiie  tlidit  eamiot  die 
Tliroi^  dark  and  dread  Eternity 

Betoma again  tome. 
And  moee  tfaj  buried  lore  endears 
Than  angfat,  except  iti  liring  years. 

FebrmBy,  VSVL    [Fnst  poblidied,  1812.] 


LINES  TO  A  LADY  WEEPING 

Weep,  daughter  of  a  royal  line, 
A  Sire's  disgrace,  a  realm's  decay; 

Ab!  buypy  if  each  tear  of  thine 
Could  wash  a  father's  fanlt  away ! 

Weep  —  for  thy  tears  are  Virtiie's  tears  — 
Anspicioiis  to  these  suffering  isles; 

And  be  each  drop  in  future  years 
Repaid  thee  by  thy  people's  smiles ! 
March  7, 1812. 


•IF  SOMETIMES  IN  THE  HAUNTS 

OF  MEN' 

If  sometimes  in  the  haunts  of  men 

Thine  image  from  my  breast  may  fade. 
The  lonely  hour  presents  again 

The  semblance  of  thy  gentle  shade: 
And  now  that  sad  and  silent  hour 

Thus  much  of  thee  can  still  restore, 
Ami  sorrow  unobserved  may  pour 

The  plaint  she  dare  not  speak  before. 

Oh,  pardon  that  in  crowds  awhile 

I  waste  one  thought  I  owe  to  thee,        lo 
And,  self-condemn'd,  appear  to  smile, 

Unfaithful  to  thy  Memory  f 
Nor  deem  that  memory  less  dear, 

That  then  I  seem  not  to  repine; 
I  would  not  fools  should  overhear 

One  sigh  that  should  be  wholly  thine. 

If  not  the  goblet  pass  unauafif'd, 

It  is  not  drain'd  to  banish  care; 
The  cup  must  hold  a  deadlier  draught, 

That  brings  a  Lethe  for  despair.  30 

And  c^uld  Oblivion  Bet  my  soul 

From  all  her  troubled  visions  free, 
I  'd  dash  to  earth  the  sweetest  bowl 

That  drown'd  a  single  thought  of  thee. 


For  wen  thou  raaisk'd  from  my 

Where  eo«]d  my  Tacaat  boaooi  tmn  ? 
And  who  would  then  remain  *»^*>^"m1 

To  honour  tiune  abandon'd  Um  ? 
No,  no — it  is  my  sorrow's  pride 

That  last  dear  dntr  to  fidfil; 
Though  all  tiie  world  fnget  beside, 

Tis  meet  that  I  remember  gtiSL 


30 


For  well  I  know,  tlat  sneh  had 

Thy  gentle  eare  for  him,  wbo  now 
Unmoom'd  shaU  quit  this  mortal  aeene. 


Where  none  reguded  him  hot  thoa: 
And,  (^  I  feel  in  that  was  given 

A  Uessii^  never  meant  for  me; 
Thou  wert  too  like  a  dream  of  He 

For  earthly  Love  to  merit  tliee. 
March  14, 1812. 


ON  A  CORNELIAN   HEART 
WHICH  WAS   BROKEN 


[Probably 
of  the  poem  on 


to  the 

iia] 


Iix-FATED  Heart  I  and  can  it  be 
That   thou    shouldst   thus    be    rent   in 
twain? 

Have  years  of  care  for  thine  and  thee 
Alike  been  all  employed  in  vain  ? 

Tet  precious  seems  each  shatter'd  part. 
And  every  fragment  dearer  g^wn, 

Since  he  who  wears  thee  feels  thou  art 
A  fitter  emblem  of  his  owti, 
March  16, 1812. 


*THE  CHAIN  I  GAVE' 

FROM  THE  TURKISH 

The  chain  I  gave  was  fair  to  view. 
The  lute  I  added  sweet  in  sound; 

The  heart  that  offer'd  both  was  true, 
And  ill  deserved  the  fate  it  found. 

These  gifts  were  charm'd  by  secret  spell 
Thy  truth  in  absence  to  divine ; 

And  they  have  done  their  duty  well,  — 
Alas  !  they  could  not  teach  thee  thine. 

That  chain  was  firm  in  every  link, 
But  not  to  bear  a  stranger's  touch; 
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Let  him,  who  from  th^  neck  nnboimd 
The  chain  which  Bhiver'd  in  his  gnup, 

Wbo  raw  that  lata  refnae  to  sound, 
Reabring  the  chords,  renew  the  clasp. 

When  thou  wert  changed,  thej  alt«r'd  too 
Tiie  chain  is  broke,  the  music  mate : 

*T  ia  past  —  to  them  and  thee  adieu  — 
Fabe  heart,  frail  chain,  and  silent  lute. 
{lint  publiahsd,  1814.] 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON  A  BLANK 
LEAF  OF  THE 'PLEASURES  OF 
MEMORY' 

ABesHT  or  preseitt,  still  to  thee, 

iij  friend,  what  magic  spells  belong  I 

As  all  can  tell,  who  share,  like  me. 
In  tnm  thj  converse  and  thj  song. 


And  when  the  dreaded  hour  shall  & 


How  fondly  will  she  then  repay 
Thr  homage  oSer'd  at  her  ^irine. 

And  blend,  while  ages  roll  away. 
Her  name  immortally  with  ihinet 
April  19, 1812.    [Fint  pnbliahed,  1811 


[  Dmry-Lane  Theatre  had  burned  dawn  Feb- 
raarr  24,  ISOO,  and  Byron  bad  himself  viewed 
(he  fire  from  '  a  honse-Cop  in  Coient  Garden.' 
The  managers  advertised  a  general  compe- 
tition  of  addrtsaea  for  the  opening  of  the 
rvstored  edifice,  and  scores  of  pnems,  sll  intol- 
erably poor,  were  submitted.  Lord  Holland, 
in  despair,  finally  appealed  to  Byion  for  an 
address,  and  the  following  verses  of  bis  were  ' 
spoken  by  Mr.  ElUeton.  The  Btjfdtd  Ad- 
drtsfti  has  made  the  occBsion  ever  memorable.] 


In  one  short  hour  beheld  the  blazing  fane, 
Apollo  sink,  and  Shakspeare  cease  to  i«ign. 

Ye  who  beheld  (oh  t  sight  admired  and 
monra'd. 
Whose  radiance  mock'd  theniinitadom'dl), 
Through  clouds  of  fire  the  massy  fragments 

Like  Israel's  pillar,  chase  the  night  from 
heBTCo; 

Saw  the  long  column  of  revolving  flames 

Shake  its  red  shadow  o'er  the  startled 
Thames,  lo 

While  thousands,  thzoug'd  around  the  burn- 
ing dome, 

Shrank  back  appalVd,  and  trembled  for 
their  borne. 

As  glared  the  volnmed  bUie,  and  ghastly 

The  skies  with  lightnings  awful  as  their  own. 
Till  blackening  ashes  and  the  lonely  wall 
Usurp'd  the  Mose's  realm,  and  mark'd  hei 

fall; 
Say  —  shall  this  new,  nor  less  aspiring  pile, 
Rear'd  where  once  rose  the  mightiest  m  our 

Know  the  same  favour  which  the  former 

A  shrine  for  Shakspeare  —  worthy  him  and 


Yes  —  it  shall   be  —  the   magic  of  that 

Defies   the  scythe   of   time,   the  torch   of 

On    the    same   spot   still   consecrates   the 

And  bids  the  Drama  be  where   she   hath 

This  fabric's  birth  attests  the  potent  spell  — 
Indulge  our  honest  pride,  and  say,   Haio 


As  soars  this  fane  to  emulate  the  last. 
Oh  t  might  we  draw  our  omens  from  the 

Some  hour  propitious  to  our  prayers  maj 

Names  such  aa  hallow  still  the  dome  we 

lost.  ,0 

On  Drury  first  your  Siddons'  thrilling  art 
O'erwhelm'd    the    gentlest,    storm'd    the 

sternest  heart: 
On  Drury,  Garrick's  latest  laurels  grew; 
Here  your  last  tears  retiring  Roscius  drew, 


lyo 
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Sigh'd  his  last  thanks,  and  wept  his  last 

adieu: 
But  still  for  living  wit  the  wreaths  may 

bloom 
That  only  waste  their  odours  o'er  the  tomb. 
Such  Drury  claim'd  and  claims  —  nor  you 

refuse 
One  tribute  to  reyive  his  slumbering  muse; 
With  garlands  deck  your  own  Menander's 

head  I  40 

Nor  hoard  your  honours  idly  for  the  dead  I 

Dear  are  the  days  which  made  our  an- 
nals brif ht, 

Ere  Garrick  fled,  or  Brinsley  ceased  to 
write. 

Hein  to  their  Uboun.  like  aU  high-bom 
heirs, 

Vain  of  our  ancestiy  as  they  of  theirs  ; 

While  thus  Remembrance  borrows  Banquo's 
glass 

To  claim  the  sceptred  shadows  as  they  pass, 

And  we  the  mirror  hold,  where  imaged 
shine 

Immortal  names,  emblazon'd  on  our  line, 

Pause  —  ere  their  feebler  offspring  you  con- 
demn, 50 

Reflect  how  hard  the  task  to  rival  them  I 

Friends   of  the   stage  I    to   whom  both 
Players  and  Plays 
Must  sue  alike  for  pardon  or  for  praise, 
Whose  judging  voice  and  eye  alone  direct 
The  boundless  power  to  cherish  or  reject; 
If  e'er  frivolity  has  led  to  fame, 
And  made   us  blush   that  you  forbore  to 

blame; 
If  e'er  the  sinking  stage  could  condescend 
To  soothe  the  sickly  taste  it  dare  not  mend, 
All  past  reproach  may  present  scenes  re- 
fute, 60 
And  censure,  wisely  loud,  be  justly  mute  ! 
Oh  f  since  your  fiat  stamps  the  Drama's  laws, 
Forbear   to   mock  us   with  misplaced  ap- 

Slause; 
e   shall  doubly   nerve  the  actor's 
powers. 
And  reason's  voice  be  echo'd  back  by  ours  ! 

This  greeting  o'er,  the  ancient  rule  obey'd. 
The  Drama's  homage  by  her  herald  paid. 
Receive  our  welcome  too,  whose  every  tone 
Springs  from  our  hearts,  and  fain  would  win 
your  own.  69 

The  curtain  rises  —  may  our  stage  unfold 


Scenes  not  unworthy  Drury's  days  of  old  1 
Britons  our  judges.  Nature  for  our  guide. 
Still  may  tve  please  —  long,  long  may  you 
preside  I 


PARENTHETICAL  ADDRESS 

BY   DR.   PLAGIARY 

[Among  the  rejected  addresses  was  one  by 
Dr.  Busby  which  his  son  attempted  to  recite 
on  the  stage  by  f oroe  on  October  14.  He  was 
taken  into  custody  for  his  pains,  but  on  the 
next  night  Dr.  Busby  obtained  a  hearing  for 
his  son.  Byron  in  the  satire  below  ridionlea 
the  ineffective  delivery  of  the  young  man  whose 
voice  was  quite  *  inarticulate.'  He  introduces 
the  verses  with  these  words :]  Half  stolen^  wiUi 
acknowledgments,  to  be  spoken  in  an  inwtion- 
late  voice  by  Master  B.  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  new  theatre.  Stolen  parts  marked  with 
the    inverted    commas    of   quotation  —  thus 

*  When  energising  objects  men  pursue,' 
Then  Lord  knows  what  is  wnt  by  Lord 

knows  who. 

*  A  modest  monologue  you  here  survey,' 
Hiss'd  from  the  theatre  the  *  other  day,' 
As  if  Sir  Fretful  wrote  *  the  slumberous ' 

verse. 
And  gave  his  son  *  the  rubbish '  to  rehearse. 

*  Yet  at  the  thing  you  'd  never  be  amazed,' 
Knew  you  the  rumpus  which  the  author 

raised; 

*  Nor  even  here  your  smiles  would  be  re- 

prest,' 
Knew  you  these  lines  ^-  the  badness  of  the 
best.  10 

*  Flame  I   fire  !  and  flame  !  I '  (words  bor- 

row'd  from  Lucretius) , 
< Dread   metaphors,   which  open   wounds' 
like  issues  f 

*  And  sleeping  pangs   awake  —  and  —  but 

away  I 
(Confound  me  if  I  know  what  next  to  say). 

*  Lo,  Hope  reviving  re-expands  her  wings,' 
And  Master  Gr recites   what   Doctor 

Busby  sings  !  — 

'  If  mighty  things  with  small  we  may  com- 
pare ' 

(Translated  from  the  grammar  for  the 
fair!). 

Dramatic  *  spirit  drives  a  conquering  car,' 

And  bum'd  poor  Moscow  like  a  tub  of 
«tar.' 
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■  Tlutqwiit  WallingtMi  bu  liiowii  in  SpMH,' 
To  tatiiA  melonlniDM  for  Drmr  Luie. 

'  AaoAar  HirlbaiToiigh  poiuti  to  BMnbuni'i 

And  Owige  and  I  will  dmii4lu«  it  f  or  fo. 

■  In  aita  and  fdmsM  our  iile  hathibone' 
(nil  damt  diaaofOT  t>  miiw  alooe). 

*0  Britiata  poear,  whoaa  poireTa  intpin ' 
lijTene — or  I'm  ft  tool — and  Fame 'a  a 
liu, 

•  Tbea  ws  inrdka,  TOUT  aiator  arta  implon ' 
With  'Miulaa,'  and  'lyraa,'  and  'panaib,' 

and  much  ihoto.  lo 

Thaae,  it  w«  wio  tlie  Giacea,  toO)  we  gaiu 
iM^^rooM^  too  I  '  inMn»able  train  I ' 
■Tbee  who  b»T«  atoW  their  witching  aba 

Iruin  Cupid 
(Ton  an  know  what  I  men,  imleM  jcn'n 

•  Ebumnnona  thieng'that  I  l»Ta  kept  n 

Now  to  pradnea  ina'dmnetoMto//  ' 

■  While  Poeqr,'  with  these  delightfnl  doxies, 
'Sustaint    her    part'   in   nil    the    'upper' 

■  Thiu  lifted  glarioualv,  you  11  sweep  along,' 
Bonte  in  the  vut  balloon  of  Busby  s  song; 

•  Shine  in  your  farce,  masqne,  aoenery,  ud 

(For  thu  lost  line  Geoi^  bad  a  holiday). 
'  Old  Dmry  never,  nerer  soar'd  no  high,* 
So  says  the  manager,  and  so  say  I. 
'Bnt  hold,  yon   say,  this  self-complacent 


Bnt  lo !  —  the  papers  print  wliat  you  de- 

■  T  ii  oun  to  look  on  yon  — you  hold  the 

T  is  twenh/  gmneas,  as  they  advertise  !      ss 
•A    doobb    blessing    yonr    rewards    im- 

part'- 
I    wish    I    bad    them,    then,  with   all    my 

heart  I 

■  Our  tmofold  feeling  oumt  ita  twofold  canse,' 
Why  SOD   and    I    both    beg   for   your  ap- 

'  When  in  your  fostering  beams  you  bid  us 

ibscriptioD-list   shall    say    how 
you  give  I 


My   next  i 


Wbxx  Diydeu'a  fool,  'mknowing  what  ha 

Hit  hoars  in  whittling  spent,  <  tor  want  at 

Uxnigfat,' 
msgnillleasoaf  hia  TaeaDejof  sense 
Simpued,  and  amply  too,  by  innooenoe; 
Did  modem  swama,  poaaeaa'd  of  Cymon's 

powert, 
In  Cymon's  manner  waste  their  leisnre  honn, 
llie  offended  goesta  wonld  not,  witli  Unslw 

iiy,  see 
nuae  fair  green  walks  disgiaoed  by  in&m  J. 
Severe  the  fata  of  modem  f  od*,  ua*  I 
When  viae  and  fidlr  mark  them  aa  thOT  paaa. 
Like  nosiona  reptilea  o'er  the  whiten'd  wall, 
The  filth  they  leave  still  pnnto  ont  when 

they  orawL 

[First  pnUfaiMd,  1BII3.1 


[Lsdj  Camliiia  Lamb  '  called  one  moraine 
at  her  quondam  lover's  apartinenla.  His  lord- 
■hip  «■■  from  home ;  bat  findiog  Vatiek  on 
Uia  table,  the  lady  wrote  in  the  fint  pve 
of  the  Tolome  the  words,  "  Remember  mel" 
Byron  inunediatoly  wraiv  luider  tbe  ominons 
warning  the«e  two  stanzas.' — Uedwin,  Coa- 
nertationt  of  Lord  B^roa,  1624,  pp.  329,330.] 

Rkmehbsb  thee  t  remember  thee  I 

Till  Letbe  quench  life's  burning  stream 

Remorse  and  Shame  shall  cling  to  thee, 
And  hamit  tbee  like  a  feverish  dream  I 

Remember  thee  !  Aye,  doubt  it  Dot. 

Thy  husband  too  shall  think  of  thee: 
By  neither  shalt  thou  be  forgot, 

Thou/olM  to  him,  thoa/nuf  to  me  1 


TiHE  I  on  whose  arbitrary  wing 
The  varying  hours  must  flag  or  fly. 

Whose  tardy  winter,  fleeting  spring. 
But  drag  or  drive  us  on  to  aie  — 

Hail  thou  I  who  on  my  birth  beBtow*d 
Those  boons  to  all  that  know  thee  knownf 

Yet  better  I  sustain  thy  load. 
For  now  I  bear  the  weight  alone. 
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I  would  not  one  fond  heart  should  share 
The  bitter  moments  thou  hast  cnven;     10 

And  pardon  thee,  since  thou  couldst  spare 
All  that  I  loYedy  to  peace  or  heaven. 

To  them  be  joy  or  rest,  on  me 
Thy  future  ills  shall  press  in  vain: 

I  notning  owe  but  years  to  thee, 
A  debt  already  paid  in  pain. 

Yet  even  that  pain  was  some  relief; 

It  felt,  but  still  forgot  thy  power: 
The  active  agony  of  grief 

Retards,  but  never  counts  the  hour.       ao 

In  joy  I  've  sigh'd  to  think  thy  flight 
Would  soon  subside  from  swift  to  slow; 

Thy  cloud  could  overcast  the  light. 
But  could  not  add  a  night  to  woe; 

For  then,  however  drear  and  dark. 
My  soul  was  suited  to  thy  sky; 

One  star  alone  shot  forth  a  spark 
To  prove  thee  —  not  Eternity. 

That  beam  hath  sunk,  and  now  thou  art 
A  blank;  a  thing  to  count  and  curse      30 

Through  each  dull  tedious  trifling  part, 
Which  all  reg^t,  yet  all  rehearse. 

One  scene  even  thou  canst  not  deform; 

The  limit  of  thy  sloth  or  speed 
When  future  wanderers  bear  the  storm 

Which  we  shall  sleep  too  sound  to  heed: 

And  I  can  smile  to  think  how  weak 
Thine  efforts  shortly  shall  be  shown, 

When  all  the  vengeance  thou  canst  wreak 
Must  fall  upon  —  a  nameless  stone.        40 
[First  published,  1814.] 


TRANSLATION     OF     A     ROMAIC 
LOVE   SONG 

Ah  I  Love  was  never  yet  without 
The  pang,  the  agony,  the  doubt, 
Which  rends  my  heart  with  ceaseless  sigh. 
While  day  and  night  roll  darkling  by. 

Without  one  friend  to  hear  my  woe, 
I  faint,  I  die  beneath  the  blow. 
That  Love  had  arrows,  well  I  knew; 
Alas  f  I  find  them  poison'd  too. 


Birds,  yet  in  freedom,  shun  the  net 
Which  Love  around  your  haunts  hath  set; 
Or,  circled  by  his  fatal  fire,  n 

Your  hearts  shall  bum,  your  hopes  expire. 

A  bird  of  free  and  careless  wing 
Was  I,  through  many  a  smiling  spring; 
But  caught  within  the  subtle  snare, 
I  bum,  and  feebly  flutter  there. 

Who  ne'er  have  loved,  and  loved  in  vain. 
Can  neither  feel  nor  pity  pain. 
The  cold  repulse,  the  look  askance, 
The  lightning  of  Love's  angry  glance.       so 

In  flattering  dreams  I  deem'd  thee  mine; 
Now  hope,  and  he  who  hoped,  decline; 
Like  melting  wax,  or  withering  flower, 
I  feel  my  passion  and  thy  power. 

My  light  of  life  !  ah,  tell  me  why 
That  pouting  lip  and  alter'd  eye  ? 
My  bird  of  love  I  my  beauteous  mate  ! 
And  art  thou  changed,  and  canst  thou  hate  ? 

Mine  eyes  like  wintry  streams  o'erflow: 
What  wretch  with  me  would  barter  woe  ? 
My  bird  I  relent:  one  note  could  give        31 
A  charm,  to  bid  thy  lover  live. 

My  curdling  blood,  my  madd'ning  brain. 
In  silent  ang^uish  I  sustain; 
And  still  thy  heart,  without  partaking 
One  pang,  exults  —  whUe  mine  is  breaking. 

Pour  me  the  poison;  fear  not  thou  f 
Thou  canst  not  murder  more  than  now : 
I  Ve  lived  to  curse  my  natal  day. 
And  Love,  that  thus  can  lingering  slay.    40 

My  wounded  soul,  my  bleeding  breast. 
Can  patience  preach  thee  into  rest  ? 
Alas  !  too  late,  I  dearly  know 
That  joy  is  harbinger  of  woe. 
[First  published,  1814.] 


*THOU  ART  NOT  FALSE,  BUT 
THOU  ART  FICKLE' 

Thou  art  not  false,  but  thou  art  fickle. 
To  those  thyself  so  fondly  sought; 

The  tears  that  thou  hast  forced  to  trickle 
Are  doubly  bitter  from  that  thought: 


TO  THE  HON:  MRS.  GEORGE  LAHB 


TT  b  tfaia  whidi  bTC«k*  Ob  hflut  dion  giter- 

tmt, 
Too  well  thou  Wit— too  Mon  thon  l««Tut 

Ihe  wbaHj  fkbs  tihs  heut  da^HM, 
Aad  ipona  dsorirer  and  weit; 

But  ate  who  Mi  a  thoaght  HiigiiiiMii 
WhoM  Ime  ii  H  aiBoen  M  tme^ — 

Wlwn  die  «aa  ohHu;*  wlw  lorad  w  ttaij. 

It  feeli  wl^  miBB  W  fait  n  newl^. 

To  dMam  of  Joj'  and  mka  to  aonow 
la  doom'd  to  all  wlw  lore  or  liTe; 

And  if,  wkea  otaueioua  oa  tlia  momnr. 
We  aeanw  onr  haaj  ean  f  onira, 


To  le«Ta  the  wakiog  aovl  more  kaialj, 

Wlat  sunt  the^  fed  wliam  no  falaa  tWdb, 

Hot  tnwa^  tandc 
fimanef  bnt  awifii 

Aa  if  »  di«am  alone  ] .. 

Ab  I  ame  anoli  grief  ia  faiiOT'i  aohettdng. 
And  all  thj  change  oan  be  bnt  drMuming  I 
[Pint  paUiBhsd,  1811.] 


Thb  ■  OrigiD  of  Love  1 '  —  Ah  t  whj 
That  cmel  queation  aak  of  me, 

When  thou  mavst  read  in  many  an  eje 
He  itarta  to  life  on  eeemg  thee  ? 

And  shouldat  thou  seek  his  end  to  know; 

Ht  heart  forebodes,  mj  fears  foresee, 
He  '11  linger  long  in  ^ent  woe; 

But  live  - —  nntil  I  ceaae  to  be. 
[flm  pnbUiktd,  1814.1 


ON    THE   QUOTATION 

>   MY   TRUE   FAITH   CAN    ALTEK    Nl 


Ji  alter  never  ? ' — 


I  know  the  bngth  at  Lorc^  foavrct, 
And  jast  e^»eeted  aneh  a  fniat 

b  paaea  wa  nat,  in  peaee  we  parted, 
III  peaoe  w«  Tow'd  to  meat  aMia. 

And  tlun^  I  And  thee  flekle-heaitad 
No  pang  of  mine  ihall  make  thee  nht 

One  gone — twaatime  toaeekaaeeimd} 

In  sooth  twan  hard  to  Uama  thvhaMe. 
And  whatMe'ar  ^7  lore  be  reokon'd,       n 

At  laaat  ttKwluwt  inmvrad  in  tMte: 
Then^  one  ma  7oaiig,thenaxt waajonngar, 

ffia  lore  DM  new,  mfaw  too  writ  known — 

And   what  mi^it   make  tbe  ahann  at81 

atraomr, 

"DiejontSwaa 


Seven  days  and  nl^ita  of  atagle  aoimw  I 

Too  moeh  for  bnman  ewiatanay  I 
A  fortan^t  paat,  why  than  t»4Bontnr 

Hit  ttm  ii  aome  to  fcAew  ma;  i 

And  if  each  weak  yon  ahaium  a  lunt. 

And  to  have  aeted  henk^on, 
Before  a  veai  or  two  ia  over 

We  11  form  a  very  prettj  carpi. 

Adieu,  fair  thing  I  without  upbraiding 

I  tain  nonld  take  a  decent  leave ; 
Thv  beauty  still  survives  unfadine, 

And  undeceived  maj  long  deceive. 
With  him  unto  thy  bosom  t^arer 

Rnjoj  the  moments  an  they  flee;  j 

I  only  wish  his  love  sincerer 

Than  thy  young  heart  has  been  to  roe. 


The  sacred  song  that  on  mine  ear 

Yet  vibrates  from  that  voice  of  thine, 
I  heard,  before,  from  one  so  dear  — 

T  is  strange  it  still  appears  divine- 
But,  oh  !  so  sweet  that  look  and  lone 

To  her  and  thee  alike  is  given; 
It  seem'd  as  if  for  me  alone 

That  bolh  had  been  recall'd  from  Heaven  I 

And  though  I  never  can  redeem 
The  visioD  thus  endear'd  to  me; 

I  scarcely  can  regret  mv  dream, 
Wheo  realised  again  by  thee. 
1812.    [ftiM  published,  1898.] 
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[LA  REVANCHE] 

[Fint  pabliflhed  in  the  Edidon  of  1904  from 
a  manmcript  in  the  potBOMion  of  Mr.  Murray. 
It  is  dated  by  oonjeetore  1812.] 

There  is  no  more  for  me  to  hope, 

There  is  no  more  for  thee  to  fear; 
And,  if  I  give  my  Sorrow  scope, 

That  Sorrow  thou  shalt  never  hear. 

Why  did  I  hold  thy  love  so  dear  ? 

Why  shed  for  such  a  heart  one  tear  ? 
Let  deep  and  dreary  silence  be 
My  only  memory  of  thee  ! 

When  all  are  fled  who  flatter  now, 

Save  thoughts  which  will  not  flatter  then; 

And  thon  recall'st  the  broken  vow 
To  him  who  must  not  love  again  — 
Each  hour  of  now  forsotten  years 
Thou,  then,  shalt  number  with  thy  tears; 

And  every  drop  of  grief  shall  be 

A  ¥ain  remembrancer  of  me  ! 


•REMEMBER  HIM  WHOM   PAS- 
SION'S  POWER' 

[Mr.  Coleridee  in  the  new  Murray  edition 
suggests  that  weee  stanzas  were  addressed  to 
Lady  Frances  Wedderbum  Webster.] 

Remember  him  whom  passion's  power 
Severely,  deeply,  vainly  provea: 

Remember  thou  that  dangerous  hour 
When  neither   fell,  though    both   were 
loved. 

That  yielding  breast,  that  melting  eye, 
Too  much  invited  to  be  bless'd: 

That  gentle  prayer,  that  pleading  sigh. 
The  wilder  wish  reproved,  repress'd. 

Oh  !  let  me  feel  that  all  I  lost 

But  saved  thee  all  that  conscience  fears; 
And  blush  for  every  pang  it  cost  n 

To  spare  the  vain  remorse  of  years. 

Tet  think  of  this  when  many  a  tongue. 
Whose  busy  accents  whisper  blame. 

Would  do  the  heart  that  loved  thee  wrong. 
And  brand  a  nearly  blighted  name. 

Think  that,  whatever  to  others,  thou 
Hast  seen  each  selfish  thought  subdued: 


I  bless  thy  purer  soul  even  now, 
Even  now,  in  midnight  solitude. 


so 


O  Grod  !  that  we  had  met  in  time. 

Our  hearts  as  fond,  thy  hand  more  free; 

When  thou  hadst  loved  without  a  crime, 
And  I  been  less  unworthy  thee ! 

Far  may  thy  days,  as  heretofore. 
From  this  our  gaudy  world  be  past ! 

And  that  too  bitter  moment  o'er. 
Oh,  may  such  trial  be  thy  last ! 

This  heart,  alas  !  perverted  lone. 
Itself  destroy 'd  might  there  destroy; 

To  meet  thee  in  the  glittering  throng,      31 
Would  wake  Presumption^  hope  of  joy. 

Then  to  the  things  whose  bliss  or  woe, 
Like  mine,  is  wild  and  worthless  all. 

That  world  resign —  such  scenes  forego. 
Where  those  who  feel  must  surely  fall. 

Thy  youth,  thy  charms,  thy  tenderness, 
Thy  soul  from  long  seclusion  pure; 

From  what  even  here  hath  pass'd,  may  guess 
What  there  thy  bosom  must  endure.     40 

Oh  !  pardon  that  imploring  tear. 
Since  not  by  Virtue  shea  in  vain. 

My  frenzy  drew  from  eyes  so  dear; 
For  me  they  shall  not  weep  again. 

Though  long  and  mournful  must  it  be. 
The  thought  that  we  no  more  may  meet; 

Yet  I  deserve  the  stem  decree, 

And  almost  deem  the  sentence  sweet. 

Still,  had  I  loved  thee  less,  my  heart 

Had  then  less  sacrificed  to  thine;  50 

It  felt  not  half  so  much  to  part. 
As  if  its  guilt  had  made  thee  mine. 
1813.   [First  published,  1814.] 


IMPROMPTU,   IN    REPLY  TO  A 

FRIEND 

[For  the  origin  of  these  lines  see  Byron ^s 
Letter  to  Moore,  September  27, 1813.] 

When,  from  the  heart  where  Sorrow  sits, 
Her  dusky  shadow  mounts  too  high. 

And  o'er  the  changing  aspect  flits, 
And  clouds  the  orow,  or  fills  the  eye; 
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"75 


Heed  not  that  gloom  which  bood  shall  sink: 
Mj  thooghts  their  dungeon  know  too  well ; 

Bftck  to  my  breast  the  WEuderets  shrink, 
And  droop  within  their  silent  cell. 
[Fint  pDtdi^ed,  1814.] 


SONNET,  TO  GENEVRA 

['  Bedde  ■ome  Italian,  mud  wrote  two  Son- 
neta. ...  I  neTer  wrote  but  one  aonnet  before, 
and  that  was  not  in  eaneit,  and  man;  yean 
agi>,  ai  an  eierciae  —  and  I  will  nerei  write 
maotber.  I^ey  a™  tl"  nunt  pnling,  petrify- 
ioff ,  fltnpid]  J  Platonifl  compoflitionH.^  — '  BtbOH, 
IHa-y.  Deeember  IS,  1813.] 


Thime  eyes*  bine  tenderness,  thj  long  fair 

And  the  wan  liutre  of  thj  features  — 

caught 
Ftom   contemplation  —  where   serenelj 
wrought, 
Seems  Sorrow's  softneas  charm'd  from  its 

Have  thrown  such  speaking  sadness  in  thine 

That  —  but  I  know  thy  blessed   bosom 

fraught 
With  mines  of  unalloy'd   and   atainless 
thought  — 
I    should    have   deem'd    thee    doom'd    to 

earthly  cnre. 
With  such  an  aspect,  bj  his  colours  blent, 
When  from  lus  beauty-breathing  pencil 

(Except  that  thou  hast  nothing  to  repent). 

The  Magdalen  of  Guido  saw  the  mom  — 

Such  seem  st  thou  —  but  how  much  more 

excellent  I 

With  nought  Remorse  can  claim  —  nor 

Virtue  scorn. 

Dtamba-n,  ISIS.    [Fint  publiahed,  1814.] 


SONNET,  TO  THE  SAME 

Tht  cheek  is  pale  with  thought,  hut  not 
from  woe. 
And  yet  so  lovely,  that  if  Mirth  could 


d  yet  so 
flush 


e  of  whiteness  with  the  brightest 
My  heart  would  wish  away  that  ruder 
And  daitle  not  thy  deep-blue  eyes  —  but,  oh! 


While  gazing  on  them  sterner  eyes  will 

gush. 
And   into  mine   my  mother's  weakness 
rush. 
Soft  as  the  last  drops  round  heaven's  airy 

bow. 
For,  throng  thy  long  dark  lashes  low 
depending, 
The  soul  of  melancholy  Gentleness 
Gleams  like  a  seraph  from  the  sky  descend- 
Above  all  pain,  yet  pitying  all  distress; 
At  once  such  majesty  wiUi  sweetness  blenJd- 


ip  moN,  bat  cannot  love  thee  less. 
IT,  1813.    [Fint  pabliihed,  I814.J 


FROM  THE   PORTUGUESE 

'TU   HI  CHAMAS' 

In  moments  to  delight  devoted, 
'  My  life ! '  with  tenderest  tone^  you  cry ; 
Dear  words  !  on  which  my  heart  had  doted, 
If  youth  could  neither  fade  nor  die. 

To  death  even  hours  like  these  must  roll. 
Ah  !  tlien  repeat  those  accents  never; 

Or  change  '  my  life  ! '  into  '  my  soul ! ' 
Which,  like  my  love,  exists  for  ever. 
[Firat  published,  1811.] 

ANOTHER    VERSION 

YoD  call  me  still  your  life.  —  Oh  I  change 
the  word  — 
Life  is   as   transient   as   the  inconstant 


Say  rather  I  'm  your  soul;  n 


For,  like  the  soul,  my  love  can  n 
[Eiret  published,  1832.] 
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(  ONFINIS 


>    RHAPSODY 


[An  imitation  of  The  DtvilU  Walk,  which 
Byron  aseribea  to  Poiwin,  but  which  wag  really 
the  joint  production  of  Coleridge  and  Soutbey. 
This  poam,  hitherto  printed  with  raanv  lacana, 
was  first  given  entire  in  the  Edition  of  11N>4 
from  a  manDsoript  in  the  poasewion  of  the  Eall 
of  llchester.] 
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The  Devil  retnm'd  to  hell  by  two. 

And  he  staj'd  at  home  till  five; 
When  he  dined  on  some  homicides  done  in 

And  a  rebel  or  so  in  an  Irish  stew, 
And  sausages  made  of  a  self-slain  Jew  — 
And  bethought  himself  what  next  to  do, 

*  And,'  quoth  he,  <  1 11  take  a  drive: 
I  walk'd  m  the  morning,  1 11  ride  to-night; 
Li  darkness  my  children  take  most  de- 


light, 
Pll 


And  1 11  see  how  my  favourites  thrive. 

'  And  what  shall  I  ride  in  ? '  quoth  Lucifer 
then —  II 

*  If  I  followed  my  taste,  indeed, 
I  should  mount  in  a  waggon  of  wounded 
men. 
And  smile  to  see  them  bleed. 
But  these  will  be  fumish'd  again  and  again. 

And  at  present  my  purpose  is  speed; 
To  see  my  manor  as  much  as  I  may, 
And  watch  that  no  souls  shall  be  poach'd 
away. 

'  I  have  a  state-coach  at  Carlton  House, 

A  chariot  in  Seymour  Place;  20 

But  they  're  lent  to  two  friends,  who  make 
me  amends 
By  driving  my  favourite  pace; 
And  they  handle  their  reins  with  such  a 

grace, 
I  have  something  for  both  at  the  end  of 
their  race. 

'  So  now  for  the  earth  to  take  my  chance.' 
Then  up  to  the  earth  sprung  he; 

And    making    a    jump   from   Moscow  to 
France, 
He  stepp'd  across  the  sea, 

And  restea  his  hoof  on  a  turnpike  road, 

No  very  g^at  way  from  a  bishop's  abode. 

But  first  as  he  flew,  I  forgot  to  say,  31 

That  he  hover'd  a  moment  upon  his  way 

To  look  upon  Leipsic  plain; 
And  so  sweet  to  his  eye  was  its  sulphury 

glare, 
And   so   soft  to  his   ear  was  the  cry  of 
despair, 
That  he  perch'd  on  a  mountain  of  slain; 
And  he  gazed  with  delight  from  its  grow- 
ing height. 
Nor  often  on  earth  had  he  seen  such  a  sight. 
Nor  his  work  done  half  as  well: 


For  the  field  ran  so  red  with  the  blood  of 
the  dead,  40 

That  it  blush'd  like  the  waves  of  hell ! 

Then  loudly,  and  wildly,  and  long  laugh'd 
he: 

<  Methinks  they  have  here  little  need  of  me  I' 

Long  he  look'd  down  on  the  hosts  of  each 
clime, 
While  the  warriors  hand  to  hand  were  — 
Graul,  Austrian  and  Muscovite  heroes  sub- 
lime, 
And    (Muse    of  Fitzgerald    arise   with  a 
rhyme  !) 
A  quantity  of  Landwehr  ! 

Gladness  was  there, 
For  men  of  all  might  and  the  monarchs  of 
earth,  so 

There  met  for  the  wolf  and  the  worm  to 
make  mirth. 
And  a  feast  for  the  fowls  of  the  Air  1 

But  he  tum'd  aside  and  look'd  from  the 
ridge 
Of  hills  along  the  river. 
And  the  best  thing  he  saw  was  a  broken 
bridge. 
Which  a  Corporal  chose  to  shiver; 
Though  an  Emperor's  taste  was  displeased 
with  his  haste. 
The  Devil  he  thought  it  clever; 
And  he  laugh'd  again  in  a  lighter  strain, 

O'er  the  torrent  swoln  ana  rainy,  60 

When  he  saw  <on  a  fiery  steed '  Prmce  Pon, 
In  taking  care  of  Number  One 
Get  drown'd  with  a  great  many  ! 


But  the  softest  note  that  soothed  his 

Was  the  sound  of  a  widow  sighing; 
And  the  sweetest  sight  was  the  icy  tear. 
Which  horror  froze  in  the  blue  eye  clear 

Of  a  maid  by  her  lover  lying  — 
As  round  her  fell  her  long  fair  hair; 
And  she  look'd  to  heaven  with  that  fren- 
zied air  70 
Which  seem'd  to  ask  if  a  God  were  there  ! 
And,  stretch'd  by  the  wall  of  a  ruin'd  hut, 
With  its  hollow  cheek,  and  eyes  half  shut, 

A  child  of  Famine  dying: 
And  the  carnage  begun,  when  resigtance  is 
done, 

And  the  fall  of  the  vainly  flying  I 

Then  he  gazed  on  a  town  by  besiegers  takea 
Nor  cared  he  who  were  winning- 
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But  ha  nw  la  old  maid,  lor  j^tn  fo»- 
Mkcn, 
Get  ap  utd  kftra  her  ipmriiuf;  la 

Aid  iha  look'd  in  Imt  ghM,  ui  to  ana  tliat 

Shs  mii — 'p**J  "M  Um  npM  begii^ 
mug?' 

Bnt  the  Deril  low  naoh'd  oni  diffa  w 

wbito. 
Aid  what  did  be  thera,  I  pntf  ? 
If   hie  eje*  were  good,  ba  but  «w  bj 

night 
Wbat  we  lee  every  day: 
Bnt  he  msda  a  tour,  and  kept  a  jonznal 
Of  all  tbe  woBdxona  ugbta  soetiviMl, 
And  he  lold  it  in  Bharea  to  tbe  Men  of  the 

£010, 
Who  bid  prett7  well  — but  they  eluatad 

iiTwij  though  1  90 

Tbe  Devil  flirt  mw,  ai  he  thongbt,  the 
MaU, 

Its  coaclmiBii  and  hia  cokt; 
So  instead  of  a  putol  he  cock'd  his  tail, 

And  Mixed  him  bj  the  throat: 
'  Aha  I '  quoth  he,  *  what  have  we  here  ? 
T  ii  a  new  barouche,  and  an  ancient  peer  t ' 


And  bade  him  have 
Bnt  be  trae  to  bii  clnb  aod  Btatinch  to  hia 

His  brothel,  and  hi*  beer;  im 

'  Next  to  seeing  a  lord  at  tlie  council  board, 
I  would  TBthec  Bee  him  heni.' 

Satan  hired  a  horse  and  gig 

With  promises  to  pay; 
And  he  pawn'd  his  horns  for  a  spmce  new 


And  drove  off  at  the  close  of  day. 

The  fltst  ^aoe  he  stopp'd  at — he  heard 
the  Psalm 
That  rang  from  a  Methodist  Chnpel:    no 
'  T  is  the  best  sound  I  've   heard,    quoth 
he,  ■  since  my  palm 
Presented  Eve  her  apple  I 
When  Faith  is  all,  't  is  an  excellent  sign. 
That  the    Work*  and  Workmen  both  are 


He  paM*d  Tommy  l^rwbitt,  that 
jest. 

To  piinealy  wit  a  Ma>t7'= 
Bnt  the  last  joke  of  all  was  bjr  far  the 
beat. 
When  he  Bul'd  away  with  '  the  Gart«r '  I 
'  And '  —  quoth  Satan  — '  this  Embaa^  'a 

mrthj  my  sight. 
Should  I  see  '"**"™g  else  to  aninBo  me  tcH 

With  DO  one  to  bear  it,  but  Thomas  k  Tri- 

whitt, 
'niis  ribband   belmga   to  an   "ordsr    of 

Merit"  J' 

He  Btopp'd  at  an  Inn  and  stepp'd  withia 

The  Bar  and  read  the  •  Timeai' 
And  never  Buch  a  teeat,  as  —  the  epistle  of 
one'Vetos,' 
Had  he  found  save  in  dowuiu^t  erime: 
■  Though  I  doubt  if  this  drivelhng  encimu- 

astof  War 
Ever  saw  a  flehi  fought,  or  felt  a  soar. 
Yet  his  fame  shall  go  farther  than  be  oao 


r  I^ke^p 


keep  him  a  place  in  my  holteit 
Prat-  „o 

And  hia  works  shall  be  bound  in  Morocco 
d'En/er, 

And    letter'd    behind    with    his   JVont    de 

The  Devil  gat  next  to  Westminster, 

And    he   tum'd  to   '  the   room '   of  the 
Commons ; 
But  be  beard,  as  he  pnrpoBed  to  enter  in 
there, 
That  *  the  Lords '  had  received  a  snm- 

And  he  thought,  as  a  '  guondam  aristocrat,' 
He  might  peep  at  the  peers,  though  to  hear 

them  were  flat; 
And  he  walk'd  up  tbe  house  so  like  one  of 


He  saw  the  Lord  Liverpool  seeminply  wise, 

Tbe  Lord  Westmoreland  certainly  silly. 

And  Jockey  of  Norfolk  —  a  man  of  some 

And  Chatham,  so  like  bis  friend  Billy; 
And  he  saw  the  tears  in  Lord  Eldon'g  eyes, 
Because  the  Catholics  would  not  rise. 
In  spite  of  his  prayers  and  his  prophecies; 


lyS 
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And  he  heard  —  which  set  Satan  himself 

a  staring  — 
A  certain  Chief  Justice  say  something  like 

swearing  J 
And  the  Devil  was  shock'd  —  and  quoth  he, 

*  I  must  go,  150 

For  I  find  we  have  much  hotter  manners 

below: 
If  thus  he  harangues  when  he  passes  my 

border, 
I  shall  hint  to  friend  Moloch  to  call  him  to 

order.' 

Then  the  Devil  went  down  to  the  humbler 

House, 
Where  he  readily  found  his  way 
As  natural  to  him  as  its  hole  to  a  Mouse, 

He  had  been  there  many  a  day; 
And  many  a  Tote  and  soul  and  job  he 
Had  bid  for  and  carried  away  from  the 

Lobby: 
But  there  now  was  a  'call'  and   accom- 

plish'd  debaters  160 

Appeard  in  the  glory  of  hats,  boots  and 

gaiters  — 
Same  paid   rather  more  —  but  tUl  worse 

dress'd  than  Waiters ! 

There  was  Canning  for  War,  and  Whit- 
bread  for  peace, 
And  others  as  suited  their  fancies; 
But  all  were  agreed  that  our  debts  should 
increase 
Excepting  the  Demagogue  Francis. 
That  rogue  !  how  could  Westminster  chuse 
him  again 
To  leaven  the  virtue  of  these  honest  men  ! 
But  the  Devil  remain'd  till  the  Break  of 
Day 
Blush'd  upon   Sleep   and   Lord   Castle- 
reagh:  170 

Then  up  haU  the  house  got,  and  Satan  got 

With  the  drowsy  to  snore  —  or  the  hun- 
gry to  sup:  — 

But  so  torpid  the  power  of  some  speakers, 
't  is  said, 

That  they  sent  even  him  to  his  brimstone 
bed. 

He  had  seen  George  Rose  —  but  Greorge 
was  g^wn  dumb. 

And  only  lied  in  thought ! 
And  the  Devil  has  all  the  pleasure  to  come 

Of  hearing  him  talk  as  he  ought. 


With  the  wisest  of  tongues,  the  sincerest  of 
men  — 
His  veracity  were  but  deceit —  180 

And  Nature  must  first  have  unmade  him 
again. 

Ere  his  breast  or  his  face,  or  his  tongoe,  or 
his  pen. 

Conceived  —  utter'd  —  look'd  —  or  wrote 
down  letters  ten. 
Which  Truth  would  acknowledge  com- 
plete. 

Satan  next  took  the  army  list  in  hand, 

Where  he  found  a  new  <  Field  Marshal; ' 
And  when  he  saw  this  high  command 
Conferr'd  on  his  Highness  of  Cumber- 
land, 
'Oh !  were  I  prone  to  cavil — or  were  I 
not  the  Devil,  189 

I  should  say  this  was  somewhat  partial; 
Since  the  only  wounds  that  this  Warrior  gat, 
Were  from  God  knows  whom  —  and  the 
Devil  knows  what ! ' 

He  then  popp'd  his  head  in  a  royal  Ball, 

And  saw  all  the  Haram  so  hoary; 
And  who  there  besides  but  Corinna  de 

StaSl! 
Tum'd  Methodist  and  Tory  ! 
*  Aye  —  Aye '  —  quoth  he  —  *  't  is  the  way 

with  them  all, 
When  Wits  grow  tired  of  Glory: 
But  thanks  to  the  weakness,  that  thus  could 

pervert  her. 
Since  the  dearest  of  prizes  to  me  's  a  de- 
serter: 300 
Mem  —  whenever  a  sudden   conversion   I 

want. 
To  send  to  the  school  of  Philosopher  Kant; 
And  whenever  I  need  a  critic  who  can  gloss 

over 
All  faults  —  to  send  for  Mackintosh  to  write 

up  the  Philosopher.' 

The  Devil  wax'd  faint  at  the  sight  of  this 
Saint, 
And  he  thought  himself  of  eating; 
And  began  to  cram  from  a  plate  01  ham 

Where^i-ith  a  Page  was  retreating  — 
Having  nothing  else  to  do  (for  *  the  friends ' 
each  so  near 
Had  sold  all  their  souls  long  before),  210 
As  he  swallow'd  down  the  bacon  he  wish'd 
himself  a  Jew 
For  the  sake  of  another  crime  more: 


[LOVE  AND  GOLD] 


Bnt  he  tnm'd  lum  abont,  for  ha  haaid  * 

WUch  «Teai  hii  Mt  foimd  fanlta  In; 
For  whirlinK  »bcm  —  nndgmwith  —  uid 

Were  hi*  UiMt  Diwnplei  Waltung  I 
And  qncrtji  he  — '  'tbon^i  *hi*  be — *Kf 
prtmntt  pat  to  me, 
Aaunat  it  I  would  wen  »11 —  us 

Shoud  I  inbodoee  theie  rereU  unong  mj 
fonnger  devila, 
They  wotud  all  tnm  petfeotly  etsnmX; 
And  thon^  fond  of  the  fleih  —  jret  I  naTer 

eoold  beu  it 
fflioiild  qnite  in  my  kingdom  set  the  apper 
uuid  of  Spirit' 

Hw  Devil  (bnt 't  wu  orer)  had  been  Tutly 
glad 

To  we  the  new  Drury  Lane, 
And  jet  he  might  have  been  rather  mad 

To  see  it  rebuilt  in  vain; 
And  had  be  beheld  their  '  Nouijabad,' 

Woald  never  have  gone  again:  ijo 

And  Satan  had  taken  it  much  auiias. 
They  should  tast«n  such  a  piece  on  a  friend 

Thoagfa  he  knew  that  his  works  were  some- 
what iad. 

He  never  had  found  them  quite  so  bad: 

For  this  was  ■  the  book '  which,  of  yore. 
Job,  sorely  smitteu, 

Said,  'Ob  that  mine  enemy,  mine  enemy 
had  written  I ' 

Then  be  foimd  uzty  scribblers  in  separate 

And  marvell'd  what  they  were  doing. 
For  they  lo«dc'd   like  little  fiends  in  their 
own  little  hells. 
Damnation  for  otbeni  brewing —  j(s 

Thoagh  tbeir  paper  seem'd  to  shrink,  from 
the  heat  of  their  ink. 
They  were  only  ctxAly  reviewing  I 
And  as  one  of  them  wrote  down  the  pro- 


'We: 
•That    Plural*  - 


-  says  Satan  —  ' 


And  render  the  beliaven  in  our  "  Axtielee  " 
^w  many  moat  oombiue  tofenn.anc  Ii^ 


[LOVE  AND   GOLD] 


I  OAKKOT  talk  of  Lore  to  thee, 

Thon^  thou  art  young  and  free  and  fair  I 
llieire  is  a  spell  thou  doiit  not  loe. 

That  bida  a  genuine  love  deipair. 

And  yet  (hat  spell  invitea  eaeh  youth. 
For  thee  to  nA,  m  seem  to  a^; 

Makes  Uaehood  wear  the  gaifa  of  buth. 
And  ^lYuth  itseli  i^pear  a  li» 


If  ever  Donbt  %  plaoe  poneat 

In  woman*!  hMTt,  t  were  wise  b  tUni: 
Admit  not  Love  into  thy  breast,  n 

Doubt  others'  love,  nor  trust  in  mint. 

Perchance  't  is  feign'd,  percbance  sincere, 
But  false  or  true  thou  canst  not  tell; 

So  much  haat  thon  from  all  to  feat, 
In  that  unconquerable  spell. 

Of  all  tbe  herd  that  throng  around. 


By  Love's  or  Plutus'  heavier  chain.        » 

Id  some  't  is  Nature,  some  't  is  Art 
That  bids  them  worship  at  thy  shrine; 

But  thou  deaerv'st  a  better  heart, 
Than  they  or  I  can  give  for  thine. 

For  tbee,  and  such  as  thee,  behold, 
Is  Fortune  painted  tmly — blind  1 

Who  doom'd  tbee  to  be  bonght  or  sold, 
Has  proved  too  bouitaons  to  be  kind. 


Adien,  dear  maid  1    I  must  not  speak 
Whate'er  my  secret  thoughts  may  be; 

Though  thou  art  all  that  man  can  reck 
I  dare  not  talk  of  Love  to  lAee. 
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ODE  TO   NAPOLEON   BUONA- 
PARTE 

Bxpenda  Annlhalam : — quot  libnu  in  dnoe  aummo 
InTeniet?  Juvbhal,  ScU,  x. 

*  The  Emperor  Nepoe  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Senate,  by  the  ItaluuiB,  and  by  ihb  Pro- 
vincials of  Ganl ;  his  moral  yirtues,  and  mili- 
tary talents,  were  loadly  celebrated ;  and  those 
who  derived  any  private  benefit  from  his  gov- 
emment  announced  in  prophetic  strains  the 
restoration  of  public  feucity.  .  .  .  By  this 
shameful  abdication,  he  protracted  his  life 
a  few  years,  in  a  very  ambiguous  state,  be> 
tween  an  Ekuperor  and  an  Exile,  till  * 

—  Gibbon's  Dedine  and  Fall,  vol.  vi.  p.  220. 

[Byron,  when  publishing  The  Corsair^  in 
January,  1814,  announced  an  apparently  quite 
serious  resolution  to  withdraw,  for  some  years 
at  least,  from  poetry.  His  letters,  of  the  Feb- 
ruary and  March  following,  abound  in  repe- 
titions of  the  same  determination.  On  the 
morning  of  the  ninth  of  April,  he  writes :  '  Xo 
more  niyme  for  —  or  ramer  from  —  me.  I 
have  taken  my  leave  of  that  stage,  and  hence- 
forth will  mountebank  it  no  longer.'  In  the 
evening,  a  Gazette  Sxtraordinary  announced 
the  abdication  of  Fontainebleau,  and  the  poet 
violated  his  vows  next  morning,  by  composiiu^ 
this  Ode,  which  he  immediately  pubushed, 
though  without  his  name.  His  diary  says: 
*  April  10.  To-day  I  have  boxed  one  hour  — 
written  an  Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte  — 
copied  it  —  eaten  six  biscuits  —  drunk  four 
bottles  of  soda  water,  and  redde  away  the  rest 
of  my  time.'] 

*T  18  done  —  but  yesterday  a  King  ! 

And  arm'd  with  Kings  to  strive  — 
And  now  thou  art  a  nameless  thing: 

So  abject  —  yet  alive  !   . 
Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones, 
Who  strew'd  our  earth  with  hostile  bones, 

And  can  he  thus  survive  ? 
Since  he,  miscall'd  the  Morning  Star, 
Nor  man  nor  fiend  hath  fallen  so  far. 


Ill-minded  man  1  why  scourge  thy  kind 
Who  bow'd  so  low  the  knee  ? 

By  gazing  on  thyself  grown  blind. 
Thou  taught'st  the  rest  to  see. 

With    might    unquestioned,  —  power    to 
save, — 

Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave, 
To  those  that  worshipped  thee ; 

Nor  till  thy  fall  could  mortals  guess 

Ambition  's  less  than  littleness  ! 


lO 


Thanks  for  that  lesson  —  it  will  teach 
To  after-warriors  more  ac 

Than  high  Philosophy  can  preach, 
And  vainly  preach  d  before. 

That  spell  upon  the  minds  of  men 

Breaks  never  to  unite  again, 
That  led  them  to  ador^ 

Those  Pagod  things  of  sabre  sway, 

With  fronts  of  brass  and  feet  of  clay. 

The  triumph,  and  the  vanity, 
The  rapture  of  the  strife  —     J^' ^  ^ 

The  earthquake  voice  of  Victory,  3c 

To  thee  the  breath  of  life; 

The  swoid,  the  sceptre,  and  that  sway 

Which  man  seem'd  made  but  to  obey, 
Wherevrith  renown  was  rife  — 

All  quell'd  —  Dark   Spirit!  what  must 
be 

The  madness  of  thy  memory  ! 

The  Desolator  desolate ! 

The  Victor  overthrown  I 
The  Arbiter  of  others'  fate 

A  Suppliant  for  his  own  !  40 

Is  it  some  yet  imperial  hope 
That  with  such  change  can  calmly  cope  ? 

Or  dread  of  death  alone  ? 
To  die  a  prince  —  or  live  a  slave  — 
Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave  ! 

He  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak. 

Dream 'd  not  of  the  rebound; 
Chain 'd  by  the  trunk  he  vainly  broke  — 

Alone  —  how  look'd  he  round  ? 
Thou,  in  the  sternness  of  thy  strength,      50 
An  equal  deed  hast  done  at  length. 

Ana  darker  fate  hast  found: 
He  fell,  the  forest  prowlers'  prey; 
But  thou  must  eat  thy  heart  away  1 

The  Roman,  when  his  burning  heart 
Was  slaked  with  blood  of  Rome, 

Threw  down  the  dagger  —  dared  depart, 
In  savage  grandeur,  home. 

He  dared  depart  in  utter  scorn 

Of  men  that  such  a  yoke  had  borne,  60 

Yet  left  him  such  a  doom  ! 

His  only  glory  was  that  hois' 

Of  self-upheld  abandon'd  power. 

The  Spaniard,  when  the  lust  of  sway 

Had  lost  its  quickening  spell, 
Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away, 

An  empire  for  a  cell; 


ODE  TO  NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE 


A  rtriot  MOdinilsiit  cd  ia»  bMdi, 
A  mbtla  dupotant  on  eneda, 

ffii  dotage  trifled  well: 
7et  better  Ukd  lie  tHtitfwn'  k  ■»>■■! 
A  bi^'i  ahrine,  nor  deqwt'a  Ouout. 

Bnt  tinoa  —  bom  tl^ 

Hm  thuDderbolt  u  ^ 

Too  late  tbon  leav'rt  the  hiob  ecu 
To  which  Qtj  wsakneM  OHmg; 

AH  EtU  Spirit  ai  thon  art, 

It  U  cnoiwi  to  griere  the  heart 


relnotant  hand 


To  think  that  God'a  fair  world  hath  been 
The  footatool  of  a  thing  BO  meaD;  »• 

And  Eaiih  hath  apilt  her  blood  for  him, 

Who  thm  can  board  his  own  I 
Aad  Mooarehi  boVd  the  tiemblii^  limb. 

And  thank'd  him  for  a  throne  I 
Fair  Freed<mi  I  we  may  hold  thee  dear. 
When  thna  tby  mightieit  toee  their  fear 

In  hnmbleit  guise  haye  ihown. 
Oh,  ne'er  ma;  tyrant  leave  behind 
A  brighter  name  to  lure  mankind  !  9c 

Thine  evil  deeds  ace  writ  in  gore, 

Nor  written  thus  in  vain  — 
Tliy  triumphs  tell  of  fame  no  more, 


e  world  again  — 
But  wbo  would  soar  the  solar  beif^t. 
To  set  in  such  a  Btarleas  night  7 

Weigb'd  in  the  balance,  hero  dost  too 

Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay; 
Th;  scales.  Mortality  1  are  just 

To  all  that  peas  away: 
Bot  yet  methougbt  the  living  great 
Some  higher  sparks  should  unimate, 

To  daiile  and  dismay: 
Nordeem'dContemptcould  thus  make  mirth 
Of  these,  the  Conquerors  of  the  earth. 

And  she,  proud  Austria's  mournful  flower, 


u  thronelesa  Homicide  ? 
If  still  sbe  loves  thee,  hoard  that  gem; 
Ti*  worth  thy  vanish'd  diadem  1 


Then  haste  thee  to  thy  nllen  lala, 

And  gaie  upon  tbe  lea; 
That  element  maj  meet  thy  nnile — 

It  ne'er  wh  mled  bj  thee  I 
Or  traoe  with  Oine  all  idle  hand, 
In  loitering  mood  npon  the  Hmd, 

That  Earth  is  now  as  tree  I 
That  Corinth's  pedagogoe  hath  now 
Trauferr'd  hia  by-^nd  to  thy  brow. 

Then  Hmonr  I  in  hii  o^itive's  eage. 
What  thonghts  will  there  be  thme. 
While  broodingin  thy  mismi'd rage ? 
Bot  one  —  'The  world  wat  mine  I ' 
Unless,  like  he  of  Babylon, 
All  sense  is  with  thy  soentre  gone, 

Life  wiU  not  long  oonflne 
Hiat  spirit  ponr'd  so  widely  forth  — 
80  long  obey'd  —  so  little  worth  I 


Foredoom'd  by  God  —  by  man  accurst,    14a 
And  that  last  act,  thongh  not  thy  worst. 

The  very  Fiend's  arch  mock; 
Ue  in  his  fall  preserved  his  pride, 
And,  if  a  mortal,  had  as  proudly  died  ! 

There  was  a  day  —  there  was  an  hour,  i 
While  earth  was  Gaul's  —  Gaul  thine  —\ 

When  that  immeasurable  power  ' 

Unsated  to  resign, 

Had  been  an  act  of  purer  fame 

Than  gathers  round  Marengo's  name,  ijn 
And  Kilded  thy  decline 

Through  the  long  twilie^ht  of  all  time, 

Despite  some  passing  clouds  of  crime. 

But  thou  forsooth  must  be  a,  king, 

And  don  the  purple  vest,  — 
As  if  that  foolish  robe  ctrnld  wring 

Remembiance  from  thy  breast. 
Where  is  that  faded  garment  ?  where 
Tbe  gewgaws  thou  wert  fond  to  wear. 

The  star  — the  string  —  the  crest?       >«a 
Vain  froward  child  of  empire  I  say, 
Are  all  thy  playthings  snatch'd  away  ? 

Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose. 

When  gazing  on  the  Great; 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows, 

Nor  despicable  state  ? 
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Tes— one— the  first —-the  iMt—thebMt—- 
The  Cincimiatiis  of  the  West, 
Whom  enTj  dmred  not  hste, 
Bequesth'd  the  mune  of  Washrngtoo^      170 
To  make  man  blnsh  there  was  bat  one ! 
April  10, 1814. 


STANZAS   FOR  MUSIC 

[For  the  origm  of  these  stamas  see  LetUrty 
Ifay  i,  1814.] 

I  SPEAK  not,  I  trace  not,  I  breathe  not  thy 
name. 

There  is  grief  in  the  sound,  there  is  guilt  in 
the  fame: 

But  the  tear  which  now  bums  on  my  cheek 
may  impart 

The  deep  thoughts  that  dwell  in  that  si- 
lence of  heart. 

Too  brief  for  our  passion,  too  long  for  our 

peace 
Were  those  hours  —  can  their  joy  or  their 

bitterness  cease  ? 
We  repent,  we  abjure,  we  will  break  from 

our  chain, — 
We  will  part,  —  we  will  fly  to  —  unite  it 

again ! 

Oh  !  thine  be  the  gladness,  and  mine  be  the 

guilt! 
Forgive  me,  adored  one  !  —  forsake,  if  thou 

wilt; 
But  the  heart  which  is  thine  shall  expire 

undebased. 
And  man  shall  not  break   it  —  whatever 

thou  mayst. 

And  stern  to  the  haughty,  but  humble  to 
thee, 

This  soul,  in  its  bitterest  blackness,  shall  be; 

And  our  days  seem  as  ^wift,  and  our  mo- 
ments more  sweet, 

With  thee  by  my  side,  than  with  worlds  at 
our  feet. 

One  sigh  of  thy  sorrow,  one  look  of  thy  love, 

Shall  turn  me  or  fix,  shall  reward  or  re- 
prove; 

And  the  heartless  may  wonder  at  all  I  re- 
sign— 

Thy  lip  shall  reply,  not  to  them,  but  to  mine, 
ifay  4, 1814.    [First  published,  1830.] 


ADDRESS  INTENDED  TO  BE 
RECITED  AT  THE  CALEDO- 
NIAN  MEETING 


[The  *CUedoiiianMeetii«'was  the  ammal 
gathexing^  of  subeenben  to  the  ffiffhland  So- 
ciety which  undertook  to  supportue  Caledo- 
nian Asylum  for  the  edneatioo  and  support  of 
children  of  Scottish  sailots  and  soldien!] 

Who  hath  not  glow'd  above  the  page  where 
fame 

Hath  fix'd  high  Caledon's  nnconquer'd 
name; 

The  mountain-land  which  spum'd  the  Bo- 
man  chain. 

And  baffled  back  the  fiery-crested  Dane, 

Whose  brifi^ht  claymore  and  hardihood  of 
hand 

No  foe  could  tame  —  no  tyrant  could  com- 
mand? 

That  race  is  gone  —  but  still  their  children 
breathe, 

And  glory  crowns  them  with  redoubled 
wreath: 

O'er  Grael  and  Saxon  mingling  banners 
shine. 

And,  England  !  add  their  stubborn  strength 
to  thine.  10 

The  blood  which  flow'd  with  Wallace  flows 
as  free. 

Hut  now  *t  is  only  shed  for  fame  and  thee  I 

Oh  !  pass  not  by  the  northern  veteran's 
claim. 

But  give  support  —  the  world  hath  given 
him  fame  ! 

The  humbler  ranks,  the  lowly  brave,  who 

bled 
While  cheerly  following  where  the  mighty 

led, 
Who  sleep  beneath  the  undistinguish'd  sod 
Where  happier  comrades  in  their  triimiph 

troa, 
To  us  bequeath  — 't  is  all  their  fate  allows  — 
The  sireless  offspring  and  the  lonely  spouse. 
She  on  high  Albyn's  dusky  hills  may  raise 
The  tearful  eye  m  melancholy  gaze,  22 

Or  view,  while  shadowy  auguries  disclose 
The  Highland  seer's  anticipated  woes. 
The  bleeding  phantom  of  each  martial  form 
Dim  in  the  cloud,  or  darklinf^  in  the  storm; 
While  sad,  she  chants  the  solitary  song, 
The  soft  lament  for  him  who  tarries  long — 
For  him,  whose  distant  relics  vainly  crave 
The  Coronach's  wild  requiem  to  the  brave  1 
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WUeb  bmrta  wlien  Natiin'i  f aeliagi  newl;- 

flow; 
Yet  ten^nM*  ind  tima  m^  mb  thm  tettr 
Of  h^  Us  liitl«n«M  for  ana  to  dew; 
A  nation'!  gratitnde  perdianae  mn  ipread 
A  tlMnlwa  pUaw  for  the  widmr'd  haadi 
Haj  lighten  well  her  heart's  matemal  oare, 
And  wean  from  pennij  die  •oldiei'l  heir. 
Jfav,1814.    [FintpnId!d>ed,lS80.] 


CONDOLATORY   ADDRESS 

TO  SAKAH  COUNTESS  OF  JERSEY,  OH  THE 
PRINCE  regent's  RETURNING  HER 
PICTURE  TO  HRS.  HKE 

[Mn.  H«a,  a  f— hloiuJila  minietiire  P*i>rtM 
of  tha  ^y,  ma  rnneh  emplorad  by  tba  rrinoe 

When  the  Tain  trimnph  of  the  impenl  lord, 
Wbom   wrvUe  Rome  obej^d,  and  jet  ab- 

Gave  to  the  Tulgur  gaze  each  glorious  bust 
That  left  a  Iikeaea»  of  the  brave  or  juit; 
What  moat  admired  each  scrutinizing  aye 
Of  all  that  deck'd  that  passing  pageantry  ? 
What  spread  from  face  to  face  that  woo- 

dering  air  7 
The  thought  of  Brutus  —  for  his  was  not 

Hat  absence  proved  his  worth,  —  that  ab- 
sence flx'd 
His  memorr  on  the  longing  mind,  nnmii'd; 
And  more  decreed  his  glorj  to  endure,     i  > 
Than  all  a  geld  Colossus  could  secure. 
If  thus,  fair  Jeisej,  our  desiring  gazt 


Search    for   thy    form,  i: 
Amidst  those  pictured  charms,  whose  love- 
Bright  though  they  be,  thine  own  had  ren- 

der'd  less; 
If  he,  that  vain  old  man,  whom  truth  admits 
Heir  of  his  fotber's  crown  and  of  his  wits. 
If  hia  corrupted  eye  and  wither'd  heart 
Could  with  thy  gentle  image  bear  depart; 
That  taateleu  shame  be  hit,  and  ouia  the 

To  pze  on  Beauty's  band  without  its  chief: 
Tet  comfort  still  one  selfish  thought  imparts, 
We    loae    the   portrait,    but  preserve    our 
hearts. 


What  eaa  hia  Tanlted  galloy  mnr  dia- 
eloaef 
A  garden  whh  all  flowers — ezoept  tha 

A  foont  that  only  wanta  its  living  stieain; 
A  night,  with  every  st^,  sare  Dian'a  beam. 
Loat  to  oat  ayes  the  present  forms  shall 

he, 
Hist  torn  frcm  tatwoing'  them  to  dream  of 

And  more  on  Uut   reoall'd  resombUnee 


pause. 
Ball  he  lia 


Than  all  he  siott  not  foree  wt  our  applause. 

Long  may  thy  yet  meridian  losbe  shine. 

With   aU   that  Virtoe   asks   of   Homage 

The  ^mmetiy  cd  youth,  Ifae  graoe  of  mien. 
The  eye  that  gladdens,  and  the  brow  Sft- 


The  (daisy  darkness  of  that  clustering  bair, 
Whioh   shades,   yet   shows   that   forehaad 

more  tluu  fair  ! 
Booh  glance  that  wins  ns,  and  the  life  that 

A  spell  which  will  not  let  our  looks  repose. 
But  turn  to  gaze  again,  and  find  anew  41 
Some   charm    that    well    rewards   another 

These  are  not  lessen'd,  these  are  still  as 

Albeit  too  dazzling  for  a  dotard's  sight ; 
And   those  must   wait  till  ev'ry  charm  is 

gone, 
To    please  the    paltry    heart   that   please* 


That  dull,  cold  sensualist,  whose  sickly  eye 
In  envious  dimness  poss'd  thy  portrait  by; 
Who  rack'd  his  little  spirit  to  combine  49 
Its  bate  of  Freedom't  loveliness,  and  thine. 
Man  39. 1814. 


ELEGIAC      STANZAS      ON      THE 
DEATH  OF  SIR  PETER  PARKER, 

BART. 

These  is  a  tear  for  all  that  die, 

A  mourner  o'er  the  humblest  grave; 

But  nations  swell  the  funeral  cry, 
And  Trinmpb  weeps  above  the  brsTe. 

For  them  is  Sorrow's  pmest  sigh 
O'er  Ocean's  heaving  bosom  sent: 

Id  vain  their  bones  onburied  lie, 
All  earth  beetoues  their  monument  f 
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A  tomb  is  theirs  on  every  page, 

An  epitaph  on  every  tongue:  lo 

The  present  hours,  the  future  age, 

For  them  bewail,  to  them  belong. 

For  them  the  voice  of  festal  mirth 
Grows  hush'd,  their  name  the  only  sound; 

While  deep  Remembrance  pours  to  Worth 
The  goblet's  tributary  round. 

A  theme  to  crowds  that  knew  them  not. 

Lamented  by  admiring  foes. 
Who  would  not  share  their  glorious  lot  ? 

Who   would    not  die    the  death    they 
chose  ?  so 

And,  gallant  Parker !  thus  enshrined 
Thy  life,  thy  fall,  thy  fame  shall  be; 

And  early  valour,  glowing,  find 
A  model  in  thy  memory. 

But  there  are  breasts  that  bleed  with  thee 
In  woe,  that  glory  cannot  quell; 

And  shuddering  hear  of  victory, 
Where  one  so  dear,  so  dauntless,  felL 

Where  shall  they  turn  to  mourn  thee  less  ? 

When  cease  to  hear  thy  cherish'd  name  ? 
Time  cannot  teach  forgetfulness,  3t 

While  Grief's  full  heart  is  fed  by  Fame. 

Alas  !  for  them,  though  not  for  thee. 
They  cannot  choose  but  weep  the  more; 

Deep  for  the  dead  the  grief  must  be, 
Who  ne'er  gave  cause  to  mourn  before. 

Oct(^er  7, 1814. 


JULIAN   [A   FRAGMENT] 

[Fint  published  in  the  Edition  of  1900  from 
a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Murray.] 

The  Night  came  on  the  Waters  —  all  was 

rest 
On  Earth  —  but  Rage  on  Ocean's  troubled 

Heart. 
The  Waves  arose  and   roll'd  beneath   the 

blast; 
The  Sailors  g^zed  upon  their  shiver'd  Mast. 
In  that  dark  Hour  a  long  loud  gather'd  cry 
From  out  the  billows  pierced  the  sable  sky, 
And  borne  o'er  breakers  reach'd  the  crag^ 

shore  — 
The  Sea  roars  on  —  that  Cry  is  heard  no 

more. 


There  is  no  vestige,  in  the  Dawning  light, 
Of  those  that  shnek'd  thro'  shadows  of  the 

Night.  lo 

The  Bark  —  the  Crew  —  the  very  Wreck 

is  gone, 
Marr'd  —  mutilated  —  traoeless  —  all  save 

one. 
In  him  there  still  is  Life,  the  Wave  that 

dash'd 
On  shore  the  plank  to  which  his  form  was 

ksh'd, 
Retum'd  unheeding  of  its  helpless  Prey  — 
The  lone  survivor  of  that  Yesterday  — 
The  one  of  Many  whom  the  withering  Grale 
Hath  left  unpunish'd  to  record  their  Tale. 
But  who  shall  hear  it  ?  on  that  barren 

Sand  19 

None  comes  to  stretch  the  hospitable  hand. 
That  shore  reveals  no  print  of  human  foot. 
Nor  e'en  the  pawing  01  the  wilder  Brute; 
And  nif  gard  vegetation  will  not  smile, 
All  sumess  on  that  solitary  Isle. 

The  naked  Stranger  rose,  and  wrung  his 

hair. 
And  that  first  moment    pass'd  in  silent 

prayer. 
Alas  !  the  sound  —  he  sunk  into  Despair  — 
He  was  on  Earth  —  but  what  was  Earth  to 

him, 
Houseless  and  homeless  —  bare  both  breast 

and  limb? 
Cut  off  from  all  but  Memory  he  curst       30 
His  fate  —  his  folly  —  but  himself  the  worst. 
What  was  his   hope  ?  he  look'd  upon  the 

Wave  — 
Despite  —  of    all  —  it    stiU    may   be    his 

Grave  ! 

He  rose  and  with  a  feeble  effort  shaped 
His  course  unto  the  billows  —  late  escaped: 
But  weakness  conquer'd  —  swam  his  dizzy 

glance, 
And  down  to  Earth  he  sunk  in  silent  trance. 
How  long  his  senses  bore  its  chilling  chain. 
He  knew  not  —  but,  recall'd  to  Life  again, 
A    stranger    stood    beside   his    shivering 

form  —  40 

And  what  was  he  ?   had  he  too  scaped  the 

storm  ? 

He  raised  young  Julian.    <Is  thy  Cup  so 

full 
Of  bitterness  —  thy  Hope  —  thy  heart  so 

dull 


STANZAS   FOR   MUSIC 


That  thou  shonldst  from  Thee  dash  the 

Draught  of  Life, 
So  Ikte  escaped  the  elemental  strife  1 
lUse  —  the'  these  shores  few  udii  to  Life 

mipply, 
Look  upon  me,  and  know  thou  shalt  not 

Thon  gaieat  in  miit«  wmder — more  may  be 
Thy  marvel  when  thon  knowest  mine  and 

Bnt  come  —  The  bark  that  bears  us  hence 


He  rused  yonng  Julian  from  the  sand,  and 

Strange  power  of  healing  dwelt  within  the 

That   his   weak    limbs    grew    light   with 

fresben'd  Power, 
As  iu)  had  slept  not  fainted  in  that  hour. 
And  woke  trota  Slmnber  —  as  the  Birds 

Recall'd   at   morning   from   the   branched 

niwn   the    (lay'a   promtae    heralds   earlj 

Spring, 
And  Heaven  unfolded  woos  their  soaring 

So  .Tulian 


TO    BELSHAZZAR 


Behold  I  while  yet  before  thee  bum 
The  graven  worda,  the  glowing  wall. 

Many  a  despot  men  miscall 

Crown'd  and  anointed  from  on  high; 

But  thoa,  the  weakeat,  worst  of  all  — 
Is  it  not  written,  thou  must  die? 

Go  !  dash  the  roses  from  thy  brow  — 

Grey  hairs  but  poorly  wreathe  with  them  ■ 
Touth  s  garlands  misbecome  thee  now. 

Mote  than  thy  very  diadem, 
Where  thou  hast  tamish'd  every  gem:  — 

Then  throw  the  worthless  bauble  by. 
Which,  worn  by  thee,  ev'n  slaves  contemn; 

And  learn  like  better  men  to  die  ! 


And  CTer  light  of  word  ana  worth. 
Whose  Bonl  expired  ere  youth  decay'd, 

And  left  thee  bnt  a  maas  of  earth. 
To  see  thee  moves  the  scomer'a  mirth : 

But  tean  in  Hope's  averted  eye 
Lament  that  eTsn  thou  hadst  birth  — 

Unfit  to  govern,  live,  or  die. 

Feintarv  13,  ISID.    [IWt  published,  1831.] 

STANZAS    FOR  MUSIC 

Dmwtfam  ortni  si  Animo  ;  quikter 

PHton  u,  pU  NjniplK,  nuit. 

OiAT'i  Foanala. 

[Thee 
Power  of  the  Strand,  v  . 
mono  by  Sir  John  Stevenson.  In  a  letter 
(Mamh  8,  1815)  he  stales  that'tbs  death  of 
poor  Donet '  »t  him  into  the  mood  for  writing 
them.  In>natheTletteT(MarGh,  lglO)heDa£ 
them  '  the  tnett,  though  the  moat  melaneholy,* 

Trere  's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like 

tliat  it  takes  away, 

■■  !  glow  of  early  tl 
feeling's  dull  decaj-; 
'T  is  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  blush 

alone,  which  fades  so  fast. 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere 

youth  itself  be  past. 

Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  the 

wreck  of  happiness 
Are  driven  o'er  the  shoals  of  guilt,  or  ocean 

The  magnet  of  their  course  is  gone,  or  only 

The  shore  to  which  their  shivor'd  sail  shall 
never  stretch  again. 

Then  the  mortal  coldness  of  the  soul  like 
death  itself  comes  down; 

It  cannot  feel  for  others'  woes,  it  dare  not 
dream  its  own; 

That  heavy  chill  has  frozen  o'er  the  foun- 
tain nf  our  tears, 

And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  still,  't  is 
where  the  ice  appears. 

Though  wit  may  flash  from  fluent  lips,  and 

mirth  distract  the  breast. 
Through  midnight  hours  that  yield  no  mora 

their  former  hope  of  rest; 
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T 18  but  as  iyy-leaves  around  the  ruin'd  tur- 
ret wreath, 

All  green  and  wildly  firesh  without,  but  worn 
and  grej  beneath. 

Oh  eould  I  feel  as  I  have  felt,  —  or  be  what 

I  have  been, 
Or  weep  as  I  could  once  have  wept,  o'er 

man^  a  vanish'd  scene; 
As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all 

brackish  though  they  be, 
So,  midst  the  witherd  waste  of  life,  those 

tears  would  flow  to  me. 
March,  1815.    [Fiist  published,  1816.] 


STANZAS 

[These  stanxas,  slightly  different  in  form  and 
supencribed  '  On  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Dmet,'  are  in  the  new  Murray  edition  claimed 
as  fiist  published  from  an  autc^raph  manu- 
■eript  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Murray.  They 
have  been  in  print  for  at  least  more  than  half 
a  oentnry.] 

I  HEARD  thy  fate  without  a  tear. 
Thy  loss  with  scarce  a  sigh; 

And  yet  thou  wert  surpassing  dear  — 
Too  loved  of  all  to  die. 

I  know  not  what  hath  sear'd  mine  eye: 

The  tears  refuse  to  start; 
But  every  drop  its  lids  deny 

Falls  dreary  on  my  heart. 

Yes  —  deep  and  heavy,  one  by  one, 
They  sink,  and  turn  to  care ; 

As  cavern'd  waters  wear  the  stone, 
Yet,  dropping,  harden  there. 

They  cannot  petrify  more  fast 

Than  feelings  sunk  remain, 
Which,  coldly  fix'd,  regard  the  past. 

But  never  melt  again. 


NAPOLEON'S   FAREWELL 

FROM   THE    FRENCH 

[This  and  the  following^  poems  are,  it  is  need- 
lees  to  say,  not  from  the  French,  but  original 
with  Byron.] 

Farewell  to  the  Land  where  the  gloom 

of  my  Glory 
Arose  and  o'ershadow'd  the  earth  vrith  her 

name  — 


She  abandons  me  now  —  but  the  page  of  her 

story. 
The  brightest  or  blackest,  is  fill'd  with  my 

fame. 
I  have  warr'd  with  a  world   which  van- 

quish'd  me  only 
When  tbe  meteor  of  conquest  allured  me 

too  far; 
I  have  coped  with  the  nations  which  dread 

me  thus  lonely. 
The  last  single  Captive  to  millions  in  war. 

Farewell  to  thee,  France !  when  thy  diadem 

crown*d  me, 
I  made  thee  the  gem  and  the  wonder  of 

earth,  — 
But  thy  weakness  decrees  I  should  leave  as 

I  found  thee, 
Decay'd  in  thy  glory,  and  sunk  in  thy 

worth. 
Oh !   for    the    veteran    hearts    that  were 

wasted 
In  strife  with  the  storm,  when  their  battles 

were  won  — 
Then  the  Eagle,  whose  gaze  in  that  mo- 
ment was  blasted, 
Had  still  soared  with  eyes  fix'd  on  victoiy's 

sun ! 

Farewell  to  thee,  France  !  —  but  when  Lib- 
erty rallies 

Once  more  in  thy  regions,  remember  me 
then,  — 

The  violet  still  grows  in  the  depth  of  thy 
valleys; 

Though  wither*d,  thy   tear  will   unfold  it 
again. 

Yet,  yet,  I  may  baffle  the  hosts  that  sur- 
round us. 

And  yet  may  thy  heart  leap  awake  to  my 
voice ; 

There  are  links  which  must  break  in  the 
chain  that  has  bound  us, 

Then  turn  thee  and  call  on  the  Chief  of 
thy  choice. 
July  26,  1815. 


FROM   THE   FRENCH 

Must  thou  go,  my  glorious  Chief, 
Sever*d  from  thy  faithful  few  ? 

Who  can  tell  thy  warrior's  grief. 
Maddening  o*er  that  long  adieu  ? 


ODE  FKOH  THE  FRENCH 


i«7 


Woman^  Ian,  ud  friondsb^'a  >m1, 
Dmt  M  both  lutT«  bMn  to  me  — 


Idol  of  the  atddMr*!  soul  I 

Sint  in  flgU,  btit  miglitieit  now: 
Hanj  oodU  k  world  oontrol; 

Tbee  alone  no  doom  can  bow. 
Bj  thy  rade  for  yeara  I  dared 

Death;  and  enTiod  Uiow  wIm  fell, 
When  Umit  dyinr  ihont  waa  beard, 

"'      '       " '  aarved  §o  welL 


dyinr  alii 


Would  that  I  wete  cold  with  those, 

Sinoe  thia  hour  I  Uto  to  aee; 
When  the  doobta  of  coward  foea 

Scarce  dare  tnut  a  man  with  thee,    h 
Dreading  each  ahould  aet  thee  tree  I 

Oh  I  Mtbon^  in  dnngeona  pent, 
jlll  their  obaina  weiv  lifi^t  to  me, 

Ganng  on  thj  aonl  nnbent. 

Wonld  the  ayoophanta  of  him 

Now  ao  d^i  to  duty's  prayer, 
Were  his  borrow'd  glories  dim, 

Iq  hia  native  d&rkneu  share  ? 
Weie  that  world  tbia  hour  his  own, 

All  thou  calmly  dost  reeign,  y> 

Could  he  pnrafaBaa  with  that  throne 

Bearta  like  thoae  which  still  are  thine  7 

Uy  chief,  my  king,  my  friend,  adien  I 

Never  did  I  droo^  before; 
Never  to  my  aoverei^  sue. 

As  hia  foea  I  uow  miplore: 
All  I  ask  is  to  divide 

Every  peril  he  must  brave. 
Sharing  by  the  hero's  aide 

Hia  nil,  hia  exile,  and  his  grave.        40 
[Fint  pabliahed,  1816,] 


ODE   FROM   THE  FRENCH 

Wb  do  not  corse  thee,  Waterloo  I 

Though  Freedom'a  blood  thy  plain  bedew; 

There  't  waa  ehed,  hut  is  not  aunk  — 

Rising  from  each  gory  trunk, 

Like  the  waterspout  from  ocean. 

With  a  strong  and  growing  motion  — 

It  Mara,  and  mingles  in  the  air. 

With  that  of  loat  Labedoy6re, 

With  that  of  him  whose  honour'd  grave 

"    '  '  B  the  ■  braveat  of  the  brave.'  id 


A  qrimaon  oload  it  ipwadi  and  gtow% 

But  ahall  Ntnm  to  whanoe  it  roaa; 

When  t  ia  foil  t  will  bunt  aamider — 

Nerer  yet  waa  henid  aneb  thnndar 

Aa  Hmo  ahaU  ahaka  the  w(rid  with  wwaW, 

Never  yet  waa  Men  aneh  tightaiine 

Aa  o'er  heaven  ahall  tlien  Im  hri^fning  I 

like  the  Wormwood  8ter  foretold 

By  the  aainted  Seer  of  old. 

Showering  down  a  fiaiy  flood,  m 

Turning  rivera  into  Uood. 

The  Chief  haa  Ulan,  but  not  by  yon, 

Tanqoiahera  of  Waterloo  1 

When  the  aoldier  oitiien 

Sway'd  not  o'er  hia  feUow-^neo, 

Save  in  deedi  that  led  tbem  m 

Where  Ghny  amiled  cm  Freedom'a  aco — 

Wh(^  of  aU  the  deapota  banded, 


Till  lone  Tynnny  o 
Till,  goaded  hj  ambition'a  atang, 
The  Hero  snnk  into  the  Kiiw  7 
Tben  he  fell:  —  su  perish  all 
Who  would  men  by  man  enthrall  I 

And  thou,  too,  of  the  auow-white  plume  t 
Whose  realm  refused  tfaee  ev'n  a  tomb ; 
Better  badst  thou  still  been  leading 
France  o'er  hosts  of  hirelings  bleeding. 
Than  sold  thyself  to  death  and  shame      <• 
For  a  meanly  royal  name ; 
Such  as  he  of  Naples  wean, 
Who  thy  blood-bought  title  beara. 
Little  didat  thou  deem,  when  dashing 
On  thy  wnr-hocae  through  the  ratdcs 
Like  a,  stream  which  burst  its  banks. 
While  helmets  cleft,  and  aabres  clashing. 
Shone  and  ahiTer'd  fast  around  thee  — 
Of  the  fate  at  last  which  f oand  thee : 
Was  that  haughty  ploine  laid  low  ja 

By  a  alave's  dishoneat  blow  7 
Once  —  as  the  Moon  sways  o'er  the  tide, 
It  roU'd  in  air,  the  warrior's  gnidei 
Through  the  smoke-created  night 
Of  the  black  and  sulphurous  %ht. 
The  soldier  raised  his  seeking  eye 
To  catch  that  crest's  ascendency, — 
And,  as  it  onward  rolling  rose, 
So  moved  his  heart  upon  our  foes. 
There,  where  death's  tn^f  pang  waa  qnickea^ 
And  the  battle'a  wreck  lay  thickest,  61 

Strew'd  beneath  the  advancing  banner 
Of  the  eagle'a  burning  creat 
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I 


Thon*  with  thundeiH^liNids  to  faa 
iVho  iH>iiM  Ukmi  her  win^  amwt  — 

Violorv  iHNnnii^r  fn^m  her  bnndt  ?  ^  — 
Whilo  tlio  lintkeit  line  enUrvrin^ 

Krll,  «»r  Hmi  iiU^  the  fJam: 
'Hirn*  U}  mirt*  wmk  alunit  chau 

'V\\vr%*  \\p  neVr  iUmII  ohar^ 


f        ^ 


nVr  ^UirioH  |i\mio  the  itiTtttien  wwh. 

WiMMis  'rriinu|tli  oVr  e«oh  levell'd  arch  — 

Hill  IpI  KTi»«Mlom  rejoice. 

Willi  liitr  lioiirl  ill  her  voioe; 

Htil.  liiM'  linitil  oil  her  swonl. 

niMililv  «linll  ftho  l*e  mlonnl: 

KtrttiiHt  liiilli  twioe  tt^*  well  been  tAught 

'I'liM  '  luniiil  loMuii  *  «leiirlv  Unight  — 

II iM  aiifpl)  *i\{t  not  on  A  tnrtuie, 

WHIi  t'n|M'l  or  Nii)Htleon!  v: 

Htil  ill  iM|iiiil  ri^litN  niul  lnw«. 

lliMiifq  iiiitl  IhiihU  ill  one  gn^nt  eauso  — 

I'li'fitiiiii,  m\M*\\  UN  timl  hiitli  pveii 

I'tllli  fill  lilMIIMllll  lllH  lieiivtMi. 

Willi  lliMii  III  Pill  li,  iiihI  fmtu  tlieir  birth, 
'I  liiiiiisli  liiitH    wmilil    NW«M«p   it    from   the 

iiiillit 
Willi  It  IliiKu  mill  lit \ till  liiiiiil 
hi:iilli'iiMK  iiiilliiiia'  tvoiillh  lik«t  Nnml; 
I'liiiiliig  Miilliiiici'  IiIiiihI  likii  wiileri 

111  llllJH'.I'lul  bi'.iib  iir  hlitllijliliir  I  g<<t 

lilii    tint   llltilll    llllil    tliii    llllllll, 

Ami  I  III:  vtiirtt  lit  iiiiiiiltiiiil, 
hliall  iiiinf  ill  i-iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
Ami  wliii  hliull  rimial  lliiii  |ir(iii(l  iiiiion  ? 
JMu^  (iiiif  In  \n\nl  wlit^i  hiviiiilN  niiIhIikmI     - 
Man  limy  ilii*       ilii^  hoiiI  *h  rnuowM: 
Kveii  in  tliiri  low  world  of  nirc 
Free<loin  iieVr  hIioiiIiI  want  nn  heir; 
Millions  breatlie  but  to  inherit 
Her  forever  bounding  spirit:  loo 

When  once  more  her  hosts  assemble, 
Tyrants  shall  believe  and  tremble  — 
Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat  ? 
Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet. 
[First  published,  1816.] 


STANZAS   FOR   MUSIC 

There  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters 

W^ith  a  magic  like  thee; 
And  like  music  on  the  waters 

Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me: 
When,  as  if  its  sound  were  causing 
The  charm^  ocean's  pausing. 


'I* 


TWnTcslieitin 
jUui  the  loU'd  windi 

Her  brii^t  chain  o'er  tke  ^ 
Wborie  bwMt  is  genUy  H-« 

Vs  SB  id&iiI'b  aileep: 
So  the  sptrit  bows  bef oie  tlN^ 
To  liMen  and  adore  thee; 
With  a  full  hut  soft  emfltioa. 
Like  the  swell  of  Smnmar's  ' 


ON  THE  STAR  OF  'THE  LEGION 
OF  HONOUR' 

FROM  THE  FRENCH 

Star  of  the  brare!  — whose  beun  hRth 

shed  J  J    J 

Such  glorv  o'er  the  quick  and  dead— 
Tliou  raduint  and  adored  deceit, 
Which  millions  rush'd  in  arms  to  gwet ! 
Wild  meteor  of  immortal  birth ! 
Why  rise  in  Heaven  to  set  on  Earth  ? 

Souls  of  slain  heroes  form'd  thy  rays; 
Kternity  ttash'd  through  thy  blaie; 
'I'he  musio  of  thy  martial  sphere 
Was  fame  on  high  and  honour  here; 
Anil  thy  light  broke  on  human  eyes, 
Like  a  voloano  of  the  skies. 

Like  III VII  roird  thy  stream  of  blood, 
And  Hwo)it  down  empires  with  its  flood; 
Kurth  rtK'kM  bene.ith  tliee  to  her  base, 
As  thou  didst  lighten  through  all  space; 
And  the  shorn  Sun  grew  dim  in  air, 
And  set  while  thou  wert  dwelling  there. 

Before  thee  rose,  and  with  thee  grew, 

A  rainbow  of  the  loveliest  hue 

Of  three  bright  colours,  each  di\'ine, 

And  fit  for  that  celestial  sign; 

For  Freedom's  hand  had  blended  them. 

Like  tints  in  an  immortal  gem. 

One  tint  was  of  the  sunbeam's  dves'; 
One,  the  blue  depth  of  Seraph's  eyes; 
One,  the  pure  Spirit's  veil  of  white  ,- 
Had  robea  in  radiance  of  its  light: 
The  three  so  mingled  did  beseem     i 
The  texture  of  a  heavenly  dream.    ^^ 


lO 


20 


30 


DARKNESS 


SUr  of  the  brftve  I  tfaj  »j  i«  pale, 


Onr  te«TS  Mid  blood  moat  flow  for  thee 
When  thy  bright  promise  fades  away, 
Oar  life  is  bnt  a  load  of  claj. 

And  Freedom  hallows  with  her  tread 
The  silent  oities  of  the  dead; 
Foi  beautiful  in  death  are  they 
Who  proudly  fall  in  her  nnay; 
And  soon,  oh  Goddess  I  may  we  be 
For  evermore  with  them  or  thee  I 
(First  pnblidied,  1816.] 


[Both  Jeffiej  and  Walter  Scott  a 


e  gloom  of  this  , 
eriginallj  called  Tht  Drtam.  Eiilbiiig  has 
traced  maoy  of  the  inia{:ea  to  the  dothI  The 
Lmt  Man,  or  Omeganu  and  Sgderia,  pnbliihed 
ID  1800.] 


Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space, 
Rayless,  and  pathless,  luid  the  icy  earth 
"         g  blind  and  blackening  iu  the  moon- 


brought  no  day, 
And  men  forgot  their  passions  in  the  dread 
Of  this  their  deeolatioii;  and  all  hearts 
Were  chill'd  into  a  selfish  prayer  for  light. 
And  they  did  live  by  wateh  fires  —  and  the 

thrones,  lo 

The  palaces  of  crownM  kings  —  the  hnts, 
The  habitations  of  all  things  which  dwell, 
Were  burnt  for  beacons;  cities  were  con- 

And  men  were  gather'd  round  their  blazing 

homes 
To  look  once  more  into  each  other's  face. 
Happy  were  those  who  dwelt  within  the 

Of  the  Tolcanos,  and  their  mountain-torch: 
A  fearful  hope  was  all  the  world  contain'd; 
Forests  were  set  on  fire  —  bnt  hour  by  hour 
They  fell  and  faded  —  and  the  crackling 

Extinguish'd  with  a  crash  —  and  all   was 

black. 
The  brows  of  men  by  the  despairing  light 


Wore  an  nnearthl  j  aspect,  as  by  fits 

The  flaahes  fell  upon  them ;  some  lay  down 

And  hid  theb  eyes  and  wept;  and  some  did 

Their  china  upon  their  clenehjid  hands,  and 

smiled; 
And  others  bnrried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 
Hieir  funeral  piles  with  fue^  and  look'd 

"P 
With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky,      ig 
The  pall  of  a  past  world;  and  then  again 
With  cuTsea  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust. 
And  gnaah'd  their  teeth  and  bowl'd.     The 

wild  birds  shriek 'd, 
And,  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground. 
And  flap  their  useless  wings;  the  wildest 

Came   tame    and    tremulous;    and   vipers 

crawl'd 
And  twined  themselves  among  the  multi- 
Hissing,  but  stingless — they  were  shun  for 

food. 
And  War,   which  for   a   i 


Did    glut    himself    again; — a    meal   was 

With  blood,  and  each  snte  sullenly  apart    ^o 
Gorging  himself  in  gloom,     Nu  love  was 

left; 
All  earth  was  bnt  one  thought  —  and  that 

was  death, 
Lnmedinte  and  inglorious;  and  the  pang 
Of  famine  fetl  upon  all  entrails  —  men 
Died,   and    their  bones  were  tombless  as 

their  lleah; 
The  meagre  by  the  meagre  were  devour'd. 
Even  dogs  assail'd  their  masters,  all  save 

And  he  was  faithful  to  a  corse,  and  kept 
The  birds  and  beasts  and  famish'd  men  at 

Till  hunger  clung  them,  or  the  dropping 

Lured  their  lank  jaws.   Himself  sought  ont 

But  with  a  piteous  and  penietnal  moan. 
And  a  quick  desolate  cry,  licking  the  hand 
Which   answer'd   not   with   a   caress ^ — -he 

The  crowd  was  famish'd  by  degrees;  but 

Of  an  enormous  city  did  survive. 

And  they  were  enemies.    They  met  beside 

The  dying  embers  of  an  altar-place, 
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Where  had  been  heap'd  a  mass  of  holy 

things 
For  an  unholj  usage;  they  raked  up,        60 
And  shivering  scraped  with  their  oold  skele- 
ton huids 
The  feeble  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breath 
Blew  for  a  little  life,  and  made  a  flame 
Which  was  a  mockery.   Then  they  lifted  up 
Their  eyes  as  it  grew  lighter,  and  beheld 
Each  other's  aspects  —  saw,  and  shriek'd, 

and  died  — 
Even  of  their  mutual  hideousness  they  died, 
Unknowing  who  he  was  upon  whose  brow 
Famine  hsS  written  FiencL    The  world  was 

void. 
The  populous  and  the  powerful  was  a  lump, 
Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  manless,  life- 
less—  71 
A  lump  of  death  —  a  chaos  of  hard  clay. 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  aU  stood  still. 
And    nothing   stirr'd   within    their    silent 

depths; 
Shins  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea. 
And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal;  as 

they  dropp'd 
They  slept  on  tne  abyss  without  a  surge  — 
The  waves  were  dead;  the  tides  were  in 

their  g^ve. 
The  Moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired  be- 
fore; 
The  winds  were  withered  in  the  stagnant 
air,  80 

And  the  clouds  perish'd;  Darkness  had  no 

need 
Of  aid  from  them  —  She  was  the  Universe. 
DiODATi,  July,  1816. 


CHURCHILL'S   GRAVE 

A   FACT   LITERALLY   RENDERED 

[Charles  Ghorchill  (1731-1764),  the  satirical 

Soet.  On  the  sheet  containing  the  original 
raft  of  these  lines.  Lord  Byron  has  written: 
*The  following  poem  (as  most  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  write)  is  founded  on  a  fact ; 
and  this  detail  is  an  attempt  at  a  serious 
imitation  of  the  style  of  a  great  poet  —  its 
beauties  and  its  defects :  I  say,  the  style  ;  for 
the  thoughts  I  claim  as  my  own.  In  this,  if 
there  be  anything  ridiculous,  let  it  be  attrib- 
uted to  me,  at  least  as  much  as  to  Mr.  Words- 
worth, of  whom  there  can  exist  few  greater 
admirers  than  myself.  I  have  blended  what  I 
would  deem  to  be  the  beauties  as  well  as  de- 


fects of  his  style ;  and  it  ong^t  to  be  remem- 
bered, that,  in  such  things,  whether  tiiere  be 
praise  or  dispraise,  there  is  always  what  is 
called  a  compliment,  however  unintentioiiaL*] 

I  STOOD  beside  the  g^ve  of    him  who 

blazed 
The  comet  of  a  season,  and  I  saw 
The  humblest  of  all  sepulchres,  and  gazed 
With  not  the  less  of  sorrow  and  of  awe 
On  that  neglected  turf  and  quiet  stone, 
With  name  no  clearer  than  the  names  un- 
known. 
Which  lay  uiuead  around  it.    And  I  ask'd 
The   gardener  of  that  ground,  why  it 

might  be 
That  for  this  plant  strangers  his  memory 

task'd 
Through  the  thick  deaths  of  half  a  oen- 

tiuy;  xo 

And  thus  he  answer'd  —  'Well,  I  do  not 

know 
Why  frequent  travellers  turn  to  pilgrims 

so; 
He  died  before  my  dav  of  Seictonship, 

And  I  had  not  the  ougg^ing  of  this  g^ve.' 
And  is  this  all?   I  thought, — and  do  we 

rip 
The  veil  of  Immortality,  and  crave 
I  know  not  what  of  honour  and  of  light 
Through  unborn  ages,  to  endure  this  bli?ht  ? 
So  soon,  and  so  successless  ?   As  I  said. 
The  Architect  of  all  on  which  we  tread,    20 
For  Earth  is  but  a  tomb-stone,  did  essay 
To  extricate  remembrance  from  the  clay. 
Whose  minglings  might  confuse  a  Newton's 

thought, 
Were  it  not  that  all  life  must  end  in  one, 
Of  which  we  are  but  dreamers;  —  as  he 

caught 
As  't  were  the  twilight  of  a  former  Sun, 
Thus  spoke  he,  —  *  I  believe  the  man  of 

whom 
Ton  wot,  who  lies  in  this  selected  tomb. 
Was  a  most  famous  writer  in  his  day, 
And   therefore   travellers  step   from  out 

their  way  30 

To  pay  him  honour,  —  and  myself  what- 
ever 
Tour     honour     pleases.'  —  Then     most 

pleased  I  shook 
From  out  my  pocket's  avaricious  nook 
Some  certain  coins  of  silver,  which  as  't  were 
Perforce  I  gave  this  man,  though  I  could 

spare 
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o  mooh  bat  ineofiveiueiitly.    Te  smUe, 
-    U  the  while, 
'le  truth  woold 

Ton  »re  the  fools,  not  I  —  for  I  did  dwell 
With  ft  deep  thought,  and  witb  a  softeo'd 


I  see  7«,  je  prtrfane  ones  1  all  th 
Becuue  my  homely  phraw  the  bi 


Tlie  Glory  and  the  Nothing  of  a  Name. 

DiODATI,  1816. 


PROMETHEUS 


„  ID  the  oharaotsr  of  Pro- 
■  vhioli  esrlj  ud  itrooKlj  attcaotad 
Byron  ^  as  it  did  Shelley.  Byroa'i  fint  Bi«- 
Hih  ezareiae  at  Harrow  was  a  paraphraae 
faom  a  obonii  of  the  PrometAau  Fincdu,  and 
than  are  many  alliuion*  to  the  god  in  hii  later 
werka.  Indeed  hii  mind  vavared  almoet  to  the 
md  betweee  the  heroio  defiance  of  Frometheni 
asd  the  oynioal  defiance  of  Don  Jnao.] 

TiTAJJ  I  to  whose  immortal  eyes 

The  sufferings  of  mortality, 

Seen  in  their  aad  reality, 
Were  not  as  things  that  gods  lieBpiBe; 
What  was  thj  pitj'a  recompense? 
A  silent  auSering,  and  intense; 
The  rock,  the  vulture,  and  the  chain, 
All  that  the  proud  can  feet  of  pain. 
The  agony  they  do  not  show. 
The  suffocating  sense  of  woe,  lo 

Which  speaks  but  in  its  loneliness. 
And  then  is  jealous  lest  the  sky 
Should  have  a  listener,  nor  will  sigh 

Until  its  voice  is  echo]  ess. 

Ulan  t  to  tbee  the  strife  was  given 
Between  the  suffering  and  the  will. 
Which  tortnre  where  they  cannot  kill; 
And  the  inexorable  Heaven, 
And  the  deaf  tyranny  of  Fate, 
The  ruling  principle  of  Hate,  lo 

Which  for  its  pleasure  doth  create 
The  things  it  may  annihilate, 
Refused  thee  even  the  boon  to  die: 
The  wretched  gift  eternity 
Was  thine  —  and  thou  hast  borne  it  welt. 
All  that  the  Thunderer  wrung  from  thee 
Was  but  the  menace  which  flung  back 
On  him  the  torments  of  thy  rack; 
The  fate  thou  didst  so  well  foresee. 
But  would  not  to  appease  him  tell;  id 


And  in  thy  Silence  Tvaa  hia  Senteooe, 
And  in  hia  Sool  a  vain  repentsuce, 
And  evil  dread  bo  ill  disaembled. 
That  in  his  hand  the  lightnings  trembled. 

T^  Godlike  crime  whb  to  he  kind. 
To  render  with  thy  precepts  tesa 
The  sum  of  human  wretchedness, 

And  strengthen  Man  with  hia  own  mind; 

But  baffled  as  thou  wert  from  high. 

Still  in  thy  patient  energy,  40 

In  the  endurance,  and  repulae 
Of  thine  impenetrable  Spirit, 

Which  Earth  and  Heaven  oould  not  con- 

A  mighty  leaaon  we  inherit: 
Thou  art  a  symbol  and  a  sign 

To  Mortals  of  their  fate  and  force; 
Like  thee,  Man  ia  in  part  divine, 

A  troubled  stream  from  a  pure  Muree; 
And  Man  in  portions  can  foiesee 
Hie  own  funereal  destiny,  jo 

His  wretchedness,  and  hia  resistance, 
And  his  sad  unallied  existence; 
To  whieh  his  Spirit  may  oppose 
Itself  —  and  equal  to  all  woes. 

And  a  lirm  will,  and  a  deep  sense. 
Which  even  in  torture  can  descry 

Its  own  concenter'd  recompense. 
Triumphant  where  it  dares  defy. 
And  making  Death  a  Victory, 

DiODATI.    Jutll,    IHIG. 
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I  would  not  trace  again  the  stream  of  hours 
Between  their  outworn  hanks  of  wither'd 

flowers, 
But  bid  it  flow  ns  now  —  until  it  glides 
Into  the  number  of  the  nameless  tides. 

What   is    this   Death?  —  a   quiet   of   the 

heart? 
The  whole  of  that  of  which  we  are  a  part  ? 
For  life  is  but  a  vision  —  what  I  aee 
Of  all  which  lives,  alone  is  life  to  me;       10 
And  being  so  —  the  absent  are  the  dead. 
Who  haimt  us  from  tranquillity,  and  spread 
A  dreary  shroud  around  us,  and  invest 
With   sad   remembrancers    our    hours   of 
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The  absent  are  tbe  dead  —  for  tbey  aie 
cold. 
And  ne'er  can  be  what  onee  we  did  behold; 

The  unf  oigotten  do  not  all  f  oigety 
Since  thus  divided  —  equal  most  it  be 
If  the  deep  barrier  be  of  earth  or  sea;      m 
It  may  be  both  —  bat  one  day  end  it  must 
In  the  daric  union  of  insensate  dust. 

The  under-earth  inhabitants  —  are  they 
But  mingled  millions  decomposed  to  clay  ? 
The  ashiM  of  a  thousand  ages  q>read 
Whererer  man  has  trodden  or  shall  tread  ? 
Or  do  they  in  their  silent  cities  dwell 
Each  in  his  inconununicatiTe  cell  ? 
Or  have  they  their  own  language  ?  and  a 

sense 
Of  breathless  being?  —  darken'd  and  in- 
tense 30 
As  midnight  in  her  solitude  ?  —  O  Earth  I 
Where  are  the  past  ?  —  and  wherefore  had 

they  birth? 
The  dead  are  thy  inheritors  —  and  we 
But  bubbles  on  thy  surface;  and  the  key 
Of  thy  profundity  is  in  the  graye. 
The  elxm  portal  of  thy  peomed  care. 
Where  I  would  walk  in  spirit,  and  behold 
Our  elements  resolved  to  things  untold. 
And  fathom  hidden  wonders,  and  explore 
The  essence  of  great  bosoms  now  no  more. 

DiODATi,  July,  1816.    [First  published,  1830.] 


SONNET   TO    LAKE    LEMAN 

Rousseau,  Voltaire,  our  Gibbon,  and  De 
Stael  — 
Leman !  these  names  are  worthy  of  thy 

shore. 
Thy  shore  of  names  like  these  !  —  Wert 
thou  no  more. 
Their    memory   thy    remembrance    would 

recall: 
To  them  thy  banks  were  lovely  as  to  all, 
But  they  have  made  them  lovelier,  for 

the  lore 
Of  mighty  minds  doth  hallow  in  the  core 
Of  human  hearts  the  ruin  of  a  wall 

Where  dwelt  the   wise  and  wondrous; 
but  by  thee^ 
How  much  more,  Lake  of  Beauty  !  do  we 
feel, 
In  sweetly  gliding  o'er  thy  crystal  sea, 


The  wild  glow  of  that  not  ungentle  zeal, 

Which  of  the  heirs  of  immortality 
Is  proud,  and  makes  the  breath  cf  gloiy 
real! 

DiODATi,  Jii/y,  1816.  [Fast  pabHshed  with 
the  Primmer  <f  Ckaiam,  in  1816.] 


MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  R.  B.  SHERI- 
DAN 

SPOKEN   AT  DRURY-LANE  THEATRE 

rMr.  Sheridan  died  the  7th  of  July,  1816, 
and  this  monody  was  written  at  Diodati  on 
the  17th,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Douglas  Ein- 
naird.  *I  did  as  well  as  I  eoold,'  says  Lord 
Byron,  'but  where  I  have  not  my  <^ioe,  I 

Sretend  to  answer  for  nothing.'  (Letter  to 
[urray,  September  29,  1816.)    Vot  Bpon's 
admiration  ii  Sheridan,  see  Letters,  pasnwi.] 

When  the  last  sunshine  of  expiring  day 
In  summer's  twilight  weeps  itself  away, 
Who  hath  not  felt  the  softness  of  the  hour 
Sink  on  the  heart,  as  dew  along  the  flower  ? 
With  a  pure  feeling  which  absorbs  and 

awes 
While  Nature  makes  that  melancholy  pause. 
Her  breathing  moment  on  the  bridge  where 

Time 
Of  light  and  darkness  forms  an  arch  sub- 
lime. 
Who  hath  not  shared  that  calm  so  still  and 

deep. 
The    voiceless   thought  which   would    not 
speak  but  weep,  10 

A  holy  concord  —  ana  a  bright  regret, 
A  glorious  sympathy  with  suns  that  set  ? 
TT  is  not  harsh  sorrow  —  but  a  tenderer  woe. 
Nameless,  but  dear  to  gentle  hearts  below. 
Felt  without  bitterness  —  but  full  and  clear, 
A  sweet  dejection  —  a  transparent  tear, 
Unmix'd  with  worldly  grief  or  selfish  stain. 
Shed  without   shame    and    secret   without 
pain. 

Even  as  the  tenderness  that  hour  instils 
When   Summer's  day  declines   along  the 

hills,  20 

So  feels  the  fulness  of  our  heart  and  eyes 
When  all  of  Grenius  which  can  perish  dies. 
A  mighty  Spirit  is  eclipsed  —  a  Power 
Hath  pass'a  from   day  to  darkness  —  to 

whose  hour 
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Of  light  no  likenew  is  beqneaUi'd  —  no     Men  who  exult  when  minds  of  heavenlj 


Foeua  at  once  of  all  the  ntjs  of  Fame  1 
The  flash  of  Wit,  the  bright  Intelligeiice, 
The  beam  of  Song,  the  blaze  of  Eloquence, 
Set  with  their  Sun,  but  still  have  left  be- 
hind iq 
The  enduring  pTodoce  of  immortal  Mind; 
Fruits  of  B  genial  morn,  and  glorioui  noon, 
A  deathless  part  of  him  who    died  too 

But  small  that  portion  of  the  wondrous 

Utese  sparkling  segments  of  that  circling 

Whieh  all  embraced — and  lighten'd  ovec 

To  oheer  —  to  pierce  — 1«  please  —  or  to 

appal. 
From  the  charm'd  council  to  the  festive 

boanl, 
Of  human  feelings  the  unbounded  lord ; 
In  whose  acclaim  the  loftiest  voices  vied. 
The  praised  —  the  proud  —  who  made  bis 

praise  their  pride.  to 

When  the  loud  ery  of  trampled  Hindostaii 
Arose  to  Heaven  in  her  appeal  from  man. 
Uis  WHS  the  thunder,  hia  the  avenging  rod, 
The  wrath,  the  delegated  voice  of  God, 
Which  shook  the  nations  through  his  lips 

aud  blazed 
Till  vanquish'd   senates  trembled  as  they 

praised. 

And  here,  oh  I  here,  where  yet  all  young 


The  gay  creations  of  his  spirit  charm. 
The  iiia.tcliless  dialogue,  the  deathless  wit. 
Which  knew  not  wluit  it  was  to  intermit; 
The  glowing  portratta,  fresh  from  life,  that 

Home  to  our  hearts  the  truth  from  which 

they  spring; 
These  wondrous  beings  of  his  Fancy ,  wrought 
To  fulness  by  the  fiat  of  his  thought, 
Here   in  tbeir  first   abode   you   still   may 

Bright  with   the   hues  of  his  Promethean 

beat; 
A  halo  of  the  light  of  other  days. 
Which  still  the  splendour  of  its  orb  betrays. 

But  should  there  be  to  whom  the  fatal 

Of  failing^^isdom  yields  a  base  delight,    ba 


Jar  in  the  mnsio  which  was  bom  their 

Still  let  them  pause  —  ah  I  little  do  the; 

That  what  to  them  seem'd  Vice  might  be 

but  Woe. 
Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  tbe  pnblio  gaie 
Is  flx'd  for  ever  to  detract  or  praise; 
Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  nis  name. 
And  Folly  lovea  the  martyrdom  of  Fame, 
The  secret  enemy  whose  sleepless  eye 
Stands  ser  tinel,  accuser,  judge,  and  s|^ ;    jo 
The  foe,  the  fool,  the  jeuous,  and  the  vain. 
The  envious  who  but  breathe  in  others' 

Behold  the  host  I  delighting  to  de^irave. 
Who  track  tbe  steps  of  Glory  to  the  grave. 
Watch  every  fault  that  daring  CieniuB  owes 
Half  to  the  ardour  which  its  birth  be- 

Distort  tbe  truth,  accumulate  tbe  lie. 
And  pile  the  Pyramid  of  Calumny  ) 
These  are  his   portion  —  but   if   join'd  to 

Gaunt  Poverty  should  league  with  deep 
Disease,  So 

If  the  high  Spirit  must  forget  to  soar. 
And   stoop  to  strive  with   Misery  at   the 

To  soothe  Indignity  —  and  face  to  face 
Meet  sordid  Rage  —  and  wrestle  with  Dis- 
grace, 
To  find  in  Hope  but  the  renew'd  caress. 
The  serpent- told  of  further  Faithlessness ;  — 
If   such  may   be  the  Ills  which   men  as- 

What  marvel  if  at  last  the  mightiest  fail  ? 

Breasts  to  whom  all  the  strength  of  feel- 
ing given 

Bear  hearts  electric  —  charged  with  fire 
from  Heaven,  9a 

Black  with  the  rude  collision,  inly  torn. 

By  clouds  surrounded,  and  on  whirlwinds 

Driven  o'er  the  lowering  atmosphere  that 


But  far  from   us  and   from   ( 
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Ours  be  the  gentler  wish,  the  kinder  task, 
To  give  the  tribute  Glory  need  not  ask, 
To  mourn  the  Tanish'd  beam  and  add  our 

mite 
Of  praise  in  payment  of  a  long  delight.  loo 
Xfi  Orators !  whom  yet  our  councils  yield, 
Mourn  for  the  veteran  Hero  of  your  field  1 
The  worthy  rival  of  the  wondrous  Three, 
Whose  words  were  sparks  of  Immortality ! 
Te  Bards  I  to  whom  the  Drama's  Muse  is 

dear. 
He  was  your  Master — emulate  him  here  I 
Te  men  of  wit  and  social  eloquence  I 
He   was    your   brother  —  bear  his   ashes 

hence! 
While  Powers  of  mind  almost  of  boundless 

range, 
Complete  in  kind  —  as  various   in  their 

change,  no 

While    Eloquence  —  Wit  —  Poesy  —  and 

Mirth, 
That  humbler  Harmonist  of  care  on  Earth, 
Survive  within  our  souls  —  while  lives  our 

sense 
Of  pride  in  Merit's  proud  pre-eminence. 
Long  shall  we  seek  his  likeness  —  long  in 

vain. 
And  turn  to  all  of  him  which  may  remain. 
Sighing  that  Nature  form'd  but  one  such 

man, 
And  broke  the  die  —  in  moulding  Sheridan. 


A  VERY    MOURNFUL   BALLAD 

ON    THE    SIEGE    AND    CONQUEST  OF    AL- 

HAMA 

Which,  in  the  Arabic  language,  is  to  the  f (blow- 
ing purport. 

The  effect  of  the  original  ballad  —  which 
existed  both  in  Spanish  and  Arabic  —  was 
snch,  that  it  was  forbidden  to  be  sung  by 
the  MoorSf  on  pain  of  death,  within  Granada. 
[The  Spanish  of  this  ballad,  which  was  ori^- 
naUy  printed  side  by  side  with  the  translation, 
is  not  known  to  exist  elsewhere  in  its  integrity. 
According  to  Mr.  K  H.  Coleridge  it  is  *  a  cento 
of  three  or  more  ballads  which  are  included  in 
the  Quonras  Chiles  de  Granada  of  Gines  Perez 
de  Hita,  published  at  Saragossa  in  1595.*] 

The  Moorish  King  rides  up  and  down 
Through  Granada^  royal  town; 
From  Elvira's  gates  to  those 
Of  Bivarambla  on  he  goes. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  ! 


Letters  to  the  monarch  tell 
How  Albania's  city  fell: 
In  the  fire  the  scroll  he  threw, 
And  the  messenger  he  slew. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 


ID 


He  quits  his  mnle,  and  mounts  his  horse. 
And  through  the  street  directs  his  course; 
Through  the  street  of  Zacatin 
To  the  Alhambra  spurring  in. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 


When  the  Alhambra  walls  he  gain'd. 
On  the  moment  he  ordain'd 
That  the  trumpet  straight  should  sound 
With  the  silver  clarion  round. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  1 
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And  when  the  hollow  drums  of  war 
Beat  the  loud  alarm  afar, 
That  the  Moors  of  town  and  plain 
Might  answer  to  the  martial  strain. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

Then  the  Moors,  by  this  aware 
That  bloody  Mars  recall'd  them  there. 
One  by  one,  and  two  by  two, 
To  a  mighty  squadron  grew. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

Out  then  spake  an  aged  Moor 
In  these  words  the  hing  before: 

*  Wherefore  call  on  us,  O  King  ? 
What  may  mean  this  gathering  ? ' 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

'  Friends  !  ye  have,  alas  !  to  know 
Of  a  most  disastrous  blow. 
That  the  Christians,  stern  and  bold. 
Have  obtained  Albania's  hold.' 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  ! 

Out  then  spake  old  Alfaqui, 
With  his  beard  so  white  to  see: 

*  Grood  King  !  thou  art  justly  served. 
Good  King  !  this  thou  hast  deserved. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  ! 

*  By  thee  were  slain,  in  evil  hour, 
Tne  Abencerrage,  Granada's  flower; 
And  strangers  were  received  by  thee. 
Of  Cordova  the  Chivalry. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  !     50 
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Tbee  and  thine,  t^  onnrn  and  realm, 
One  lait  iR«ek  ihul  OTrawhelm. 

WCM  ji 


'  He  who  hoUt  no  lam  in  awe. 
He  muat  p«riA  fay  the  lawj 
And  Grauda  mwt  be  won, 
And  thjaeU  vith  bar  imdiMW.' 

Woe  ia  me,  *'*■""»  I 


Fire  flaah'd  tnm  out  the  old  Moor's  ejei; 
The  Honaroh'a  wiath  besan  to  riae, 
Becanae  be  anawer'd,  and  becaiue 
He  ^ake  ezaeeding  well  of  lava. 

Woe  i«  me,  Alhama  1 

'Thete  ia  no  law  to  lay  anoh  thinsi 
Aa  majdia^nat  the  ear  of  kingil' — 
Ulna,  sncntnig  with  his  eholer,  said 
nMHoarahSiiw,Bnddo<nn'd  bimdead. 
Woe  ia  me,  Alhama  1    70 

Moor  Alfaqni  I  Moor  Alfaqui  I 
Though  tbv  beanl  »o  lioarj  be. 
The  King  hath  sent  to  have  th«e  leized, 
For  Alhajna's  loaa  displeaged; 

Woe  is  me,  Albama  1 


*  CaTalier,  and  man  of  worth  I 
Let  these  words  of  mine  go  forth; 
Let  the  Moorish  Monarch  know 
That  to  him  I  nothing  owe. 

Woe  U  me,  Alhama  1 

'  But  on  my  soul  Altinmj  weighs, 
And  on  my  inmoet  spirit  preys; 
And  if  the  King  hia  land  bath  lost. 
Yet  others  may  have  lost  the  most. 
Woe  is  me,  Albama  t 

'Sires  have  loat  their  children,  wives 
Their  loida,  and  valiant  men  their  liTei 
One  what  bsat  his  love  might  claim 
Hath  lost,  another  weallb,  or  fame. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 


Donbloons  a  hnndred  I  wonld  pay, 

D  eheap  tntt  day.' 
if  Albamal     10 


And  men  and  infanta  therein  weep 
Their  loss,  so  heavv  and  so  deep; 
Granada's  ladies,  Jl  she  rears 
Within  her  waUa,  bunt  into  tear*. 

Woe  is  me.  All™™*  I    1 

And  from  the  windows  o'er  the  walla 
The  saMe  w^  of  iwniniing  faOa; 
Hie  King  weepa  aa  a  woman  o'er 
IDa  leas,  for  it  is  mneh  and  ai 
Woe  is  mi 
[Fbst  published,  1818.1 


ON  A  NUN 

Sonnet  composed  id  the  oame  of  a  father, 
whose  daughter  had  mwDtlydisd  diorU;  after 
her  marriage ;  and  addniBed  to  tlie  father  of 
h«T  who  had  Istely  takeo  the  veiL 

Of  two   fair   virgins,  modest,  though   ad- 
Heaven     made    ns    happy;    and     now, 

'  wretched  aires. 
Heaven  for  a  nobler  doom  their  worth 

deBireg, 
And,  gazing  apou  eilher,  both  required. 
Mine,  while  the  torch  of  Hymen  newly 
flred 
Becomes  eitingnisb'd,  soon  —  too  soon — 

But  thine,  within  the  cloeing  grate  r»> 

Eternal  captive,  to  her  God  aspires. 
Bnt  lAou  at  least  from  out  the  jealous  door. 
Which  shuts  between  your  never-meeting 

MayBt  hear  her  sweet  and  pious  voice 
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I  to  the  marble,  where  my  daughter  lies. 
Rush,  —  the  swoln  flood  of  bitterness  I 

pour, 
And  Knock,  and  knock,  and  knock  —  bat 
none  replies. 

[First  pablished,  1818.] 


VENICE 

A   FRAGMENT 

[First  pabliahed  in  the  Edition  of  1901  from 
a  manuscript  in  the  poMession  of  Mr.  Murray.] 

T 18  midnight —  but  it  is  not  dark 
Within  thy  spacious  place,  St.  Mark  1 
The  Lights  within,  the  Lamps  without, 
Shine  above  the  revel  rout. 
The  brazen  Steeds  are  glittering  o'er 
The  holy  building's  massy  door. 
Glittering  with  their  collars  of  gold. 
The  goodly  work  of  the  days  01  old  — 
And  the  wing^  Lion  stem  and  solenm 
Frowns    from   the    height   of    his   hoary 

column. 
Facing  the  palace  in  which  doth  lodge 
The  ocean-city's  dreaded  Doge. 
The  pilace  is  proud  —  but  near  it  lies, 
Diviaed  by  the  *  Bridge  of  Sighs,' 
The  dreary  dwelling  where  the  State 
Enchains  the  captives  of  their  hate: 
These —  they  perish  or  they  pine; 
But  which  their  doom  may  none  divine: 
Many  have  pass'd  that  Arch  of  pain, 
But  none  retraced  their  steps  agam. 

It  is  a  princely  colonnade  ! 

And  wrought  around  a  princely  place. 

When  that  vast  edifice  display'd 

Looks  with  its  venerable  face 

Over  the  far  and  subject  sea, 

Which  makes  the  fearless  isles  so  free  ! 

And  't  is  a  strange  and  noble  pile, 

Pillar'd  into  many  an  aisle: 

Every  pillar  fair  to  see, 

Marble  —  jasper  —  and  porphyry  — 

The  church  of   St.  Mark  —  which   stands 

hard  by 
With  fretted  pinnacles  on  high. 
And  Cupola  and  minaret; 
More  like  the  mosque  of  orient  lands, 
Than  the  fanes  wherein  we  pray. 
And  Mary's  blessed  likeness  stands.  — 
Venice,  December  6, 1816. 


ON   SAM   ROGERS 

QUESTION   AND  ANSWER 

[One  of  the  malicious  poems  which  Byron 
wrote  recklessly  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
without  intention  of  publishing.  It  was  printed 
after  his  death  in  Fraaer^t  Magazine,  January, 
1833.  Byroads  long  friendship  with  Rogers  may 
be  traced  in  the  Letters,  but  he  seems  not  to 
have  fully  trusted  the  man,  however  much  he 
admired  his  *  classic '  verses.  In  a  letter  to 
Murray  (February  20, 1818)  he  speaks  his  sus- 
picions loudly  .J 

QUESTION 

N08K  and  chin  would  shame  a  knocker; 
Wrinkles  that  would  puzzle  Cocker; 
Mouth  which  marks  the  envious  scomer. 
With  a  scorpion  in  each  comer. 
Turning  its  quick  tail  to  sting  you 
In  the  place  that  most  may  wrmg  you; 
Eyes  of  lead-like  hue,  and  gummy; 
Carcass  pick'd  out  from  some  mummy; 
Bowels  (but  they  were  forgotten, 
Save  the  liver,  and  that 's  rotten) ;  xo 

Skin  all  sallow,  flesh  all  sodden,  — 
Form  the  devil  would  frighten  €rod  in. 
Is  't  a  corpse  stuck  up  for  show, 
Galvanised  at  times  to  go  ? 
With  the  Scripture  in  connection, 
New  proof  of  the  resurrection  ? 
Vampire,  ghost,  or  goul,  what  is  it  ? 
I  would  walk  ten  miles  to  miss  it. 


ANSWER 

Many  passengers  arrest  one, 
To  demand  the  same  free  question. 
Shorter  's  my  reply,  and  franker,  — 
That 's  the  Bard,  the  Beau,  the  Banker. 
Yet  if  you  could  bring  about 
Just  to  turn  him  inside  out, 
Satan's  self  would  seem  less  sooty. 
And  his  present  aspect  —  Beauty. 
Mark  that  (as  he  masks  the  bilious 
Air,  so  softly  supercilious) 
Chasten'd  bow,  and  mock  humility. 
Almost  sicken  to  servility; 
Hear  his  tone  (which  is  to  talking 
That  which  creeping  is  to  walking. 
Now  on  all-fours,  now  on  tip-toe); 
Hear  the  tales  he  lends  his  lip  to; 
Little  hints  of  heavy  scandals; 
Every  friend  in  turn  he  handles; 
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AH  whioh  WMiMn  or  whieh  men  do, 

GUies  f  ortti  in  aa  innuendo. 

Clothed  in  odds  uid  endi  of  humour  — 

Heiald  of  each  p&ltry  rumour,  40 

Ftem  diTOFceB  down  to  dreases, 

Women's  frailties,  men's  excesset, 

All  whioh  life  presents  of  evil 

Uake  for  him  a  constant  revel. 

Ton  'ra  his  foe,  for  that  he  tears  jon. 

And  in  absence  blasts  and  sears  you: 

Ton  'ra  his  frieod  —  for  that  he  nates  yon, 

First  caresses,  and  then  baits  you  — 

Darting  on  the  o^portonit^ 

When  to  do  it  mth  impnrn^:  jo 

Ton  an  neither  —  then  tie  il  flatter. 

Till  he  finds  soma  trait  for  satire; 

Hnnla  your  weak  point  out,  then  shows  it 

Where  it  injures  to  disclose  it. 

In  the  mode  that 's  most  invidious. 


Rnafaea  through  his  Stygian  liver. 

Than  he  thinks  himself  a  lover  — 

Why?    I  really  can't  discover. 

In  bis  mind,  age,  face,  or  figure ; 

Vipei^broth  might  give  him  vigour,  — 

Let  bim  beep  the  cauldron  steady. 

He  the  venom  has  already. 

For  his  faults  —  he  has  but  one,  — 

T  ia  but  envy,  when  all '»  done. 

He  bnt  pays  the  pain  he  suffers. 

Clipping,  like  a  pair  of  snuffera. 

Lights  which  ought  to  bum  the  brighter 

For  this  temporary  blighter. 

He  'h  the  cancer  of  his  species, 

And  will  eat  himself  to  piei 

Plague  personified,  and  fan 

Devil,  whose  sole  delight  is 


For  his  merits,  would  you  know  'c 
Once  he  wrote  a  pretty  Poem, 

[1818.1 


THE    DUEL 

[RiM  pnblkhed  in  the  Edition  of  1901  from 
B  numueript  in  the  poaseBsion  of  Mr.  Murray. 
Tiumn  lines,  addresMd  to  Mary  Cbawarth,  allude 
to  the  duel  fong:ht  betweea  ber  graikduncle. 
William  Chawor^  £>q.,  of  Anneslev,  sod  the 
poat'i  graDdanole,  the  fifth  Lord  Bjroa,  on 
J>naai7  26,  lISo.  Mr.  Chaonrth  fell  in  the 
oicDunter,  and  his  ant^omst  was  tried  before 
the  Hinae  of  Lords  on  the  charge  of  murder, 
but  acquitted  b;  a  vndist  of  '  manalaDghter.'] 


T  IS  flft^  yeua,  and  yet  their  fray 

To  us  might  seem  bnt  yesterday. 

T  is  fifty  yean,  and  three  to  boot, 

Since,  baud  tc  hand,  and  foot  to  foot. 

And  heart  to  heart,  and  sword  to  awoid. 

One  of  our  Ancestors  was  gored. 

I  've  seen  the  sword  that  slew  him ;  he, 

The  slain,  stood  in  a  like  degree 

To  thee,  as  be,  the  Slayer,  stood 

(Oh  had  it  been  bat  other  blood  I)  ,. 

In  kin  and  Chieftainship  to  me. 

Tbrn  ouue  the  Heriti^  to  thee. 

To  me  the  Lands  of  him  who  slew 

Came  through  a  line  of  yore  renown'di 

For  I  can  boast  a  race  as  true 

To   Monarchs   orovm'd,   and   some   dis- 
erown'd, 

Aa  ever  Britain's  Annals  knew; 

For  the  first  Conqneror  gave  us  GionDd, 
And  the  last  Conquer'd  own'd  ibt  tine 
Whioh  was  my  mother's,  and  is  mine,   n 

I  loved  thee  —  I  will  not  say  how, 

Since  things  like  these  are  best  forgot: 
Perhaps  tbou  mayst  imagine  now 

Who  loved  thee,  and  who  loved  thee  not. 
And  thou  wert  wedded  to  another. 

And  1  at  Inst  another  wedded: 
I  am  a  father,  thou  a  mother. 

To    Strangers    vow'd,    with    atrangera 
bedded. 
For  land  to  land,  even  blood  tu  blood  — 

Since  leagued  of  yore  our  fathers  were  — 
Our  manors  and  uur  birthright  stood;  ji 
And  not  unequal  bad  I  wood. 

If  to  have  woo'd  thee  I  conid  dare. 
But  this  I  never  dared  —  even  yet 
When  nought  is  left  but  to  forget. 

I  feel  tl^t  1  could  only  love: 
To  Hue  was  never  meant  for  me. 
And  least  of  all  to  sue  to  thee; 
For  many  a  bar,  and  many  a  feud. 
Though  never  told,  well  miderstood,  ta 

Roll'd  like  a  river  wide  between  — 
And  then  there  waa  the  Corse  of  blood. 

Which  even  my  Heart's  cannot  remove. 

Alae  !  how  many  things  have  been  ! 
Since  we  were  friends ;  for  I  atone 
Feel  more  for  tbee  than  can  be  shown. 
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And  what  he  is,  and  what  thou  art. 
And  what  we  were,  is  like  the  rest: 
We  must  endure  it  as  a  test, 

And  old  Ordeal  of  the  Heart. 
Vbnigk,  December  29, 1818. 


STANZAS  TO  THE  PO 

[These  stanzas  were  first  pnhlished  in  1824 
hy  Medwin  in  the  Convenationt,  Aooording  to 
a  statement  of  the  Countess  Guiooioli  they  were 
composed  hy  Byron  in  April,  1819,  while  actu- 
ally sailing^  on  the  Po  from  Venice  to  RaTonna, 
where  he  was  to  join  her.  The  stanzss  were 
supposed  hy  the  earlier  editors  to  have  heen 
transmitted  to  London  in  a  letter  to  Murray 
(May  8, 1820),  with  the  direction :  '  They  must 
not  he  puhliriied :  pray  recollect  this,  as  they 
are  mere  verses  of  society,  and  written  upon 
priyate  feelings  and  passions.'  Mr.  K  £L  Cole- 
ridge points  out  several  incongruities  in  these 
statements,  and  suggests  that  the  poem  alluded 
to  as  *  mere  verses  of  society '  is  not  this  address 
to  the  Po,  hut  the  somewhat  cynical  rhymes, 
*  Could  Love  forever,  Run  like  a  river.'  The 
theory  is  plausible,  but  no  more.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Athenceuniy  August  24, 1901,  Mr.  Richard 
Edgoumbe  suggests  that  the  poem  is  to  the 
river  Trent,  and  is  concerned  with  Mrs.  Cha- 
worth  Musters.] 

River,  that  rollest  by  the  ancient  walls. 
Where  dwells  the  lady  of  my  love,  when 
she 
Walks  by  thy  brink,  and  there  perchance 
recalls 
A  faint  and  fleeting  memory  of  me; 

What  if  thy  deep  and  ample  stream  should  be 

A  mirror  of  my  heart,  where  she  may 

read 

The  thousand  thoughts  I  now  betray  to  thee. 

Wild  as  thy  wave,  and  headlong  as  thy 

speed ! 

What  do  I  say  —  a  mirror  of  my  heart  ? 

Are  not  thy  waters  sweeping,  dark,  and 

strong  ?  lo 

Such  as  my  feelings  were  and  are,  thou  art; 

And  such  as  thou  art  were  my  passions 

long. 

I^e  may  have  somewhat  tamed  them,  — 
not  for  ever; 
Thou  overflow'st  thy  banks,  and  not  for 
aye 


Thy  bosom  overboila,  congenial  river  1 
Thy  floods  subsidey  ajid  mine  have  sunk 
away  — 

But  left  long  wrecks  behind:    and  now 
again. 
Borne  in  our  old  unchanged  career,  we 
move; 
Thou  tendest  wildly  onwards  to  the  main. 
And  I  —  to  loving  one  I  should  not  love. 

The  current  I  behold  will  sweep  beneath   at 
Her  native  walls  and  murmur  at  her 
feet; 
Her  eyes  will  look  on  thee,  when  she  shall 
breathe 
The  twilight  air,  unharm'd  by  summer's 
heat. 

She  will  look  on  thee,  —  I  have  look'd  on 
thee, 
Full  of  that  thought;  and,  from  that  mo- 
ment, ne'er 
Thy  waters  could  I  dream  of,  name,  or 
see. 
Without  the  inseparable  sigh  for  her  1 

Her  bright  eyes  will  be  imaged  in  thj 
stream,  — 
Tes  !  they  will  meet  the  wave  I  gaze  on 
now:  30 

Mine  cannot  witness,  even  in  a  dream. 
That  happy  wave  repass  me  in  its  flow  ! 

The  wave  that  bears  my  tears  returns  no 
more: 
Will  she  return  by  whom  that  wave  shall 
sweep  ?  — 
Both  tread  thy  banks,  both  wander  on  thy 
shore, 
I  by  thy  source,  she  by  the  dark-blue 
deep. 

But  that  which  keepeth  us  apart  is  not 
Distance,  nor  depth  of  wave,  nor  space  of 
earth, 

But  the  distraction  of  a  various  lot. 

As  various  as  the  climates  of  our  birth.  40 

A  stranger  loves  the  lady  of  the  land. 
Bom  far  beyond  the  mountains,  but  his 
blood 
Is  all  meridian,  as  if  never  fann'd 

By  the  black  wind  that  chills  the  polar 
flood. 


Mt  blood  U  all  meridian;  wen  it  not, 
I  had  not  left  m;  cUmo,  nor  should  I  be. 

In  spite  of  tortoies,  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 
A  alave  again  of  love,  —  at  least  of  thee. 

*T  ia  vain  to   straggle  —  let  nM  perish 

Lire  as  I  UTed,and  lore  as  I  have  lored; 

To  dnat  if  I  retnm,  from  dost  I  sprang,  ji 

And  then,  at  least,  mj  heart  can  ne'er  be 

Jmm,  1819.    IFiitt  pabluhsd,  1S21.] 


SONNET  ON  THE  NUPTIALS  OF 
THE  MARQUIS  ANTONIO  CA- 
VALLI  WITH  THE  COUNTESS 
CLELIA  RASPONI  OF  RAVENNA 


A  MOBLE  Lad;  of  the  Italian  shore, 

Lovely  and  young,  herself  a  happy  bride, 

Commaiids  n  verse,  and  will  nut  be  denied. 

From  me  a  wandering  Engliahman;  I  tore 

One  sonnet,  but  invoke  the  muse  once  more 

To  hail  these  gentle  hearts  which  Love 

ha  a  tied, 

In  Youth,  Birth,  Beauty,  genially  allied, 
And  blest  with  Virtue's  soul  and  Fortune's 

A  sweeter  language  and  a  luckier  bard 
Were  worthier  of  your  hopes.  Auspicious 
Pair! 

And  of  the  sanctity  of  Hymen's  shrine, 
But,  —  since  I  cannot  but  obey  the  Fair, 

To  render  your  new  state  your  true  reward. 

May  your  Fate  be  like    Hera,  and  unlike 

BiTBNHA,  Jaiy  31, 1819. 


To  be  the  father  of  the  fatherless. 
To  stretch  the  hand  from  the  throne's 

height,  and  raise 
Hit  offspring,  who  eireired  in  other  days 
To  make  thy  sire's  sway  by  a  kingdom  less, — 
Thu  is  to  l>e  a  monarch,  and  repress 
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Envy  into  nnutteiahle  pnise. 

Dismiss  thy  guard,  and  trust  thee  to  sniih 

For  who  would  lift  a  hand,  except  to  bless  ? 
Were  it  not  easy.  Sir,  and  is 't  not  sweet 
To  make  thyseu  beloved  ?  and  to  he 

Omnipotent  by  mercy's  means  ?  for  thus 
Thy  Sovereignty  would  grow  but  mora 


And  by  the  heart,  not 

BOLOOXA,  AuguH  12, 1819. 


STANZAS 

[A  friend  of  Lord  Bjron's,  who  was  wifh 
him  at  RaTenna  when  he  wrote  then  Stanzas, 
■ays :  '  Thaj  wore  cx)mp«ed,  lika  man;  olhen, 
with  DO  view  of  pnblioation,  bnt  man];  ts  re- 
lieve himself  in  a  moment  of  laffering.  He 
had  bean  pUDfnll;  excited  b;  wme  cironm- 
staooes  which  appealed  to  make  it  Decenary 
that  he  should  immediately  qnit  Italy,  and  ia 
Che  day  and  the  hour  that  he  wrote  the  song  was 
iaboarin);  nniier  an  accesa  of  fever.'  —  So  reads 
the  note  in  the  Editjon  of  13:il.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  Bpvn  waa  not  at  Ra- 
venna but  at  Venice  on  the  date  of  the  poem.] 

CocLD  Love  forever 
Run  like  a  river. 
And  Time's  endeavour 

Be  tried  in  vain  — 
No  other  pleasiwe 
With  this  could  measure, 
And  like  a  treasure 

We  'd  bug  the  chain. 
But  since  our  sighing 
Ends  not  in  dying,  » 

And,  form'd  for  flying, 

Love  plumes  his  wing; 
Then  for  this  reason 
Let 's  love  a  season; 
But  let  that  season  be  only  Spring. 

When  lovers  parted 
Feel  broken-hearted. 
And,  all  hopes  thwarted. 

Expect  to  die; 
A  few  years  older,  ■■ 

Ah  I  how  much  colder 
Tbey  might  behold  her 

For  whom  they  sigh  t 
When  link'd  leather. 
In  every  weather. 
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They  pluck  Love's  feather 

from  out  his  wing  — 
He  11  stay  for  ever, 
But  sadly  shiver 
Without  his  plumage,  when  past  the  Spring. 

Like  Chiefs  of  Faction,  31 

His  life  is  action  — 
A  formal  pacUon 

That  curbs  his  reign, 
Obscures  his  glory. 
Despot  no  more,  he 
Such  territory 

Quits  with  disdain. 
Still,  still  advancing. 
With  banners  glancing,  40 

His  power  enhancing. 

He  must  move  on  — 
Repose  but  cloys  him. 
Retreat  destroys  him. 
Love  brooks  not  a  degraded  throne. 

Wait  not,  fond  lover ! 
Till  years  are  over, 
And  then  recover. 

As  from  a  dream. 
While  each  bewailing  50 

The  other's  failing. 
With  wrath  and  railing, 

All  hideous  seem  — 
While  first  decreasing. 
Yet  not  quite  ceasing. 
Wait  not  till  teasing 

All  passion  blight: 
If  once  diminish'd 
Love's  reign  is  finish'd  — 
Then  part  in  friendship,  —  and  bid  good- 
night. 60 

So  shall  Affection 
To  recollection 
The  dear  connection 

Bring  back  with  joy: 
You  had  not  waited 
Till,  tired  or  hated. 
Your  passions  sated 

Began  to  cloy. 
Your  last  embraces 
Leave  no  cold  traces  —  70 

The  same  fond  faces 

As  through  the  past; 
And  eyes,  the  mirrors 
Of  your  sweet  errors, 
Reflect    but    rapture  —  not  least   though 
last. 


True,  separations 

Ask  more  than  patience; 

What  desperations 

From  such  have  risen  I 
But  yet  remaining,  80 

What  is 't  but  chaining 
Hearts  which,  once  waning, 

Beat  'gainst  their  prison  ? 
Time  can  but  cloy  love. 
And  use  destroy  love: 
The  winged  boy,  Love, 

Is  but  for  boys  — 
You  11  find  it  torture 
Though  sharper,  shorter. 
To  wean,  and  not  wear  out  your  joys^ 

December  1, 1819.    [Fint  published,  1832.] 


ODE  TO  A  LADY  WHOSE  LOVER 
WAS  KILLED  BY  A  BALL, 
WHICH  AT  THE  SAME  TIME 
SHIVERED  A  PORTRAIT  NEXT 
HIS  HEART 

Motto 

On  peut  trouver  des  femmes  qvi  n^ont  jamais 
eu  de  galatUerie,  mats  u  est  rare  d^en  trouver  qui 
n'en  aierU  jamais  eu  qu^une.  —  [It4[flexions  .  .  . 
da  Due  de  la  Rocbefoucauld,  No.  IxziiL] 

[First  published  in  the  Edition  of  1001  from 
a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Murray.] 

Lady  !  in  whose  heroic  port 

And  Beauty,  Victor  even  of  Time, 
And  haughty  lineaments,  appear 
Much  that  is  awful,  more  that 's  dear  — 
Wherever  human  hearts  resort 
There  must  have  been  for  thee  a  Court, 
And  Thou  by  acclamation  Queen, 
Where  never  Sovereign  yet  had  been. 
That  eye  so  soft,  and  yet  severe. 

Perchance    might    look    on    Love   as 
Crime;  10 

And  yet  —  regarding  thee  more  near  — 
The  traces  of  an  unshed  tear 

Compress'd  back  to  the  heart. 
And  mellow'd  Sadness  in  thine  air, 
Which  shows  that  Love  hath  once  been 

there. 
To  those  who  watch  thee  will  disclose 
More  than  ten  thousand  tomes  of  woes 

Wrung  from  the  vain  Romancer's  art. 
With  thee  how  proudly  Love  hath  dwelt  I 
His  full  Divinity  was  felt,  so 
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Tai  Guiltlwcune  Snblimei 
Bat  never  jet  did  Beanty'd  Zone 
For  him  Burroond  A  lorelier  throne, 
Thftn  in  thftt  bosom  onoe  hia  own; 

And  he  the  Snn  and  Than  the  Clime 
TogetlieF  mmrt  have  made  a  Heaven 
For  which  the  Futnre  would  be  given. 

And  thon  hut  lored  —  Oh  I  not  in  vain  1 
And  not  aa  common  Mortals  love.  }o 

The  Fmit  of  Fire  is  Ashes, 
The  Oceaji's  tempest  dashes 

Wrecks  and   the   dead    upon    the    rocky 

Trm     Faasion    must    the    all-searching 
changes  prove. 
The  Agonj  of  Pleasure  and  of  Pain, 
Till  Nothing  but  the  Bitterness  remain; 
And  the  Heart's  Spectre  flitting  tiiroagh 
the  brain 
BeoSt  at  the  ExoTcism  which  would  re- 


And  where   is  He   tbou   lov&dst  ?   iu   the 

Where  should  the  happy  Lover  be  1       40 
For   him   could   Time   unfold   a   brighter 

Or  offer  aught  like  thee  ? 
He  in  the  thickest,  battle  died. 

Where  Death  is  Pride; 
And  Thou  his  widow  —  not  his  bride, 


Wei 


Here  where  all  love,  till  Love  is  made 

A  bondage  or  a  trade, 
/fere  —  thou  so  redolent  of  Beauty, 
In  whom  Caprice  had  secm'd  a  duty. 
Thou,  who  couldat  trample  and  despise 
The  holiest  chain  of  human  ties 
For  him,  the  dear  One  in  thine  eyes. 

Broke  it  no  more. 
Thy  heart  was  wither'd  to  its  Core, 
Its  hopes,  its  fears,  its  feelings  o'er: 
Thy  Blood  grew  Ice  when  his  was  shed, 
And  Thou  the  Vestal  of  the  Dead. 

Thy  Lover  died,  as  All 

Who  truly  love  should  die; 
Fur  such  are  worthy  in  the  flgbt  to  fall 

Triumphantly. 
Ko  Cuirass  o'er  that  glowing  heart 
The  deadly  bullet  tum'd  apart: 
Love  bad  bestow'd  a  richer  Mail, 

Like  Thetis  on  her  Sou; 


But  hers  at  last  waa  vain,  and  thine  conld 
fail  — 

The  hero's  and  the  lover's  race  was  run. 
Tbf  worshipp'd  portrait,  thy  sweet  face, 
WitKoul  that  bosom  kept  its  place  ja 

As  Thou  within, 
Ob !  enviously  destined  Ball ! 
Shivering  thine  imaged  charms  and  all 

Those  Charms  would  win; 
TogeUier  pierced,  the  fatal  Stroke  hath 

Votary  and  Shrine,  the  adoring  and  the 

adored. 
That  Heart's  kst  throb  waa  thine,  that  blood 
Baptized  thine  linage  in  its  flood, 
And  Eushing  from  uie  fount  of  Faith 
O'erflow'd  with  Passion  even  in  Death, 
Constant  to  thee  as  in  its  hour  Si 

Of  rapture  in  the  secret  bower- 
Thou  too  hast  kept  thy  plight  full  well. 
As  many  a  bafSed  Heart  can  tell. 
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[This  satire  was  sent  in  a  letter  to  Mooro 
(September  17,  1821).  then  in  Paris,  with  the 
cammeat:  'The  enclosed  linei,  as  you  will 
directly  perceive,  are  Hrit1«n  by  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Bowles.  Of  course,  it  is  for  him  to  deay  them, 
it  they  are  not.'  Mr.  E.  H.  Coleridge  eipl^ns 
that '  the  woi'd  "Avatac''  is  not  only  applied 
ironically  to  Oeorfre  IV.  ae  the  "  MesBinh  of 
Royalty,"  bnt  metaphorically  to  the  poem, 
which  would  descend  in  the  "  Capacity  of  Pre- 
server.'" The  occasion  of  the  satire  was  no 
attack  on  Moore  in  John  Ball,  and  the  senility 
of  the  Irish  when  Qeorge  IV.  '  entered  Dublin 
in  triumph  within  ten  days  of  the  death  of 
Queen  Caroline.'] 

Ere  the  daughter  of  Brunswick  is  cold  in 

And  her   ashes  still  float  to  their  home 
o'er  the  tide, 
Lo  I  George  the   triumphant   speeds   over 
the 


True,  the  great  of  her  bright  and  brief  ei 
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For  the  few  little  years,  out  of  centuries 
won, 
Which  betray'd  not,  or  crushed  not,  or 
wept  not  her  cause. 

True,  the  chains  of  the  Catholic  clank  o*er 
his  rags, 
The  castle  still  stands,  and  the  senate  *8 
no  more,  lo 

And  the  famine  which  dwelt  on  her  free- 
domless  crags 
Is  extending  its  steps  to  her  desolate 
shore. 

To  her  desolate  shore  —  where  the  enu- 
grant  stands 
For  a  moment  to  gaze  ere  he  flies  from 
his  hearth; 
Tears  fall  on  his  chain,  though  it  drops  from 
his  hands. 
For  the  dungeon  he  quits  is  the  place  of 
his  birth. 

But  he  comes !   the  Messiah   of  royalty 
comes ! 
Like  a  goodly  Leviathan  roU'd  from  the 
waves  ! 
Then  receive  him  as  best  such  an  advent 
becomes, 
With  a  legion  of  cooks,  and  an  army  of 
slaves ! 


ao 


He  comes  in  the  promise  and   bloom  of 
threescore, 
To  perform  in  the  pageant  the  sovereign's 
part  — 
But  long  live  the  shamrock  which  shadows 
him  o'er ! 
Could  the  green  in  his  hat  be  transferred 
to  his  heart ! 

Could  that  lone-wither'd  spot  but  be  ver- 
dant agam, 
And  a  new  spring  of  noble   affections 
arise  — 
Then  might  freedom  forgive  thee  this  dance 
in  thy  chain, 
And  this  shout  of  thy  slavery  which  sad- 
dens the  skies. 

Is  it  madness  or  meanness  which  clings  to 
thee  now  ? 
Were  he  God  —  as  he  is  but  the  com- 
monest clay,  30 


With  scarce  fewer  wrinkles  than  sins  on  his 
brow — 
Such  servile  devotion  might  shame  him 
away. 

Ay,  roar  in  his  train!  let  thine  orators 
lash 
Their    fanciful    spirits    to   pamper    his 
pride  — 
Not  thus  did  thy  Grattan  indignantly  flash 
His  soul  o'er  the  freedom  miplored  and 
denied. 

£ver  glorious  Grattan !  the  best  of  the 
good ! 
So  simple  in  heart,  so  sublime  in  the  rest! 
With  all  which  Demosthenes  wanted  en- 
dued. 
And  his  rival  or  victor  in  all  he  pos- 
sessed. 40 

Ere  Tully  arose  in  the  zenith  of  Rome, 
Though  unequall'd,  preceded,  the  task 
was  begun  — 
But  Grattan  sprung  up  like  a  god  from  the 
tomb 
Of  ages,  the  first,  last,  the  saviour,  the 
one! 

With  the  skill  of  an  Orpheus  to  soften  the 
brute; 
With  the  fire  of  Prometheus  to  kindle 
mankind; 
Even  Tyranny   listening    sate    melted   or 
mute, 
And  Corruption  shrunk  scorch'd  from  the 
glance  of  his  mind. 

But  back  to  our  theme !   Back  to  despots 
and  slaves  ! 
Feasts  furnish'd  by  Famine  f  rejoicings 
by  Pain !  50 

True  freedom  but  welcomes^  while  slavery 
still  raveSy 
When  a  week's  saturnalia  hath  loosen'd 
her  chain. 

Let  the  poor  squalid  splendour  thy  wreck 
canaffora 
(As  the   bankrupt's  profusion  his  ruin 
would  hide) 
Gild  over  the  palace ;  lo,  Erin,  thy  lord  ! 
Kiss  his  foot  with  thy  blessing,  his  bless- 
ings denied  ! 
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Hnat  what  termr  < 


tM  Snd  hk  feat  ftn  of 
t  polity  wring  forth  b« 


With  what  monaroh*  ne'er  girs,  but  m 
woItm  jieU  th«ir  prey  7  to 

Eaeh  Inte  hath  it*  natnra,  a  Ung'a  U  to 

Ta  w^/  in  that  word  Me,  jt  agM, 

ne  eaue  of  the  onnee  all  annala  oontain, 
From  Cnaar  the  dreaded  to  George  Use 
deapaed  I 

Wear,  flngal,  thjr  tz^pingl    O'CotmeU, 

proclaiin 
ffTw  aooompliihiiuuits  I   Bit  1 1 !  ">'^   thy 

oonnbr  oonTince 
Half  am  aga'a  eontempt  waa   an   enor  of 

And  that '  Hal  is  the  taacaliest,  Bweetest 
young  prince  1 ' 

Wm  th;  jard  of  blue  riband,  poor  Fingsl, 

The   fetters   from    millions   of  Catholic 

limbs?  70 

Or,  hag  it  not  bound  thee  the  fastest  of  nil 

The  ilaves,  who  now  bul  their  betrayer 
with  hymns  ? 

Ay  I    '  Build   him   a  dwelling  t '   let   each 
give  his  mite ! 
0^  Uke  Babel,  the  new  royal  dome  hath 

Let  tliy  beggars  and  helots  their  pittance 

And  a  palace  bestow  for  a  poor-honse 
and  prison  I 

Spnad  —  spread,    for  Vitellius,  the   royal 

Till  the  gluttonous  despot  be  stuff' d  to 
the  gorge! 
And  the  roar  cv  his  drunkards  proclfum  bim 


Ut  the  tables  be  lowled  with  feasts  till 
they  groan  I 
HD  th^  ffroan  like  thy  people,  thzoo^ 
age*  of  woe  I 


Lat  tiiB  wiiM  flowaMimd  the  old  BaoeW 
nal'i  throne. 
Like  theb  blood  whieli  kaa  floVd,  and 
whioh  yet  haa  to  flow. 

But  let  not  kit  name  be  thine  idol  alone  — 
On  hi*  ri^t  hand  behoU  a  Sajann*  «^ 

Thine   own  Caatlerea^l   let  him  still  bo 
dune  ownl 
A  wretch  never  named  bnt  wiQi  onnes 


Till  now,  when  the  iale  whioh  should  blnah 
for  his  birth. 
Deep,  deeij  as  the  gore  whioh  he  died  on 
ner  soil,  9a 

Seems  joond  of  the  leptile  whioh  crawl'd 
Rom  her  earth. 
And  for  mnrder  repay*  him  with  aboata 
andasmilet 

TtnUumt  one  aingle  ray  of  her  genius,  withont 
The  fancy,  the  manhood,  tba  fire  of  her 

The  miscreant  who  well  might  plunge  Erin 
in  doubt 
If  the  ever  gave  birth  to  a  being  so  base. 

If  she  did  —  let  her  long-boasted  proverb 
be  hugh'd, 
Which  proclaims  that  from  Erin  no  rep- 
tile can  sprinff  — 
See  the  cold-blooded  serpent,  with  venom 
fuU  finsh'd. 
Still  warming  its  folds  in  the  breast  of  a 
kingJ  m 

Shout,  drink,  feast,  and  flatter  I    Oh  1  Erin, 
how  low 
Wert  thon  sunk  by  misfortune  and  gr- 
anny, till 

Thy  welcome  of  tyranto  had  plunged  thee 

The  depth  of  thy  deep  b  a  deeper  golf 
still. 

My  voice,  though  but  humble,  was  nused 
for  thy  right, 
Mj  vote,  as  a  freeman's,  still  voted  thee 

This  hand,  though  but  feeble,  wouldarm  in 
thy  flght, 
And  this  heart,  though  ontwcon,  had  a 
throb  still  for  thee .' 
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Yes,  I  loved  ihee  and  thine,  though  thou 
art  not  my  land, 
I  have  known  noble  hearts  and  great 
souls  in  thy  sons,  no 

And  I  wept  with  the  world  o'er  the  patriot 
hand 
Who  are  gone,  but  I  weep  them  no  longer 
as  once. 

For  happy  are  they  now  reposing  afar,  — 

Thy  Grattan,  thy  Curran,  thy  Sheridan,  all 
Who,  for  years,  were  the  chiefs  in  the  elo- 
quent war, 
And  redeem'd,  if  they  have  not  retarded, 
thy  fall. 

Yes,  happy  are  they  in  their  cold  English 
graves  I 
Their  shades  cannot  start  to  thy  shouts 
of  to-day  — 
Nor  the  steps  of  enslavers  and  chain-kissing 
slaves 
Be  stamp'd  in  the  turf  o'er  their  fetter- 
less clay.  ISO 

Till  now  I  had  envied  thy  sons  and  their 
shore, 
Though  their  virtues  were  hunted,  their 
bberties  fled; 
There  was  something  so  warm  and  sublime 
in  the  core 
Of  an  Irishman's  heart,  that  I  envy  — 
thy  dead. 

Or,  if  aught  in  my  bosom  can  quench  for  an 
hour 
My  contempt   for   a  nation   so   servile, 
though  sore, 
Which  though  trod  like  the  worm  will  not 
turn  upon  power, 
*T  is  the  glory  of  Grattan,  and  genius  of 

Moore  I 
September  16, 1821.    [First  published,  1824.] 


STANZAS  WRITTEN  ON  THE 
ROAD  BETWEEN  FLORENCE 
AND    PISA 

Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in  story; 
The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our 

glory; 
And  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and- 

twenty 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  though  ever  so 

plenty. 


What  are  garlands  and  crowns  to  the  brow 

that  is  wrinkled  ? 
'Tis  but  as  a  dead-flower  with  May-dew 

besprinkled: 
Then  away  with  all  such  from  the  head  that 

is  hoary ! 
What  care  I  for  the  wreaths  that  can  only 

give  glory  ? 

Oh  Fame  !  — if  I  e'er  took  delight  in  thy 
praises, 

rr  was  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high-sound- 
ing phrases, 

Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  one 
discover 

She  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to 
love  her. 

There  chiefly  I  sought  thee,  there  only  I 

found  thee; 
Her  glance  was  the  best  of  the  rays  that 

surround  thee; 
When  it  sparkled  o'er  aught  that  was  bright 

in  my  story, 
I  knew  it  was  love,  and  I  felt  it  was 

glory. 

November  6, 1821.    [First  published,  1890.] 


STANZAS 

TO   A    HINDOO   AIR 

[These  verses  were  written  by  Lord  Byron 
a  little  before  he  left  Italy  for  Greece.  They 
were  meant  to  suit  the  Hindooetanee  air 
of  *AlIa  Malla  Pnnoa,'  which  the  Connteas 
Qnicoioli  was  fond  of  singing.] 

Oh  !  —  my   lonely  —  lonely  —  lonely  — 
Pillow! 
Where  is  my  lover,  where  is  my  lover  ? 
Is  it  his  bark  which  my  dreary  dreams  dis- 
cover ? 
Far  —  far  away  I  and  alone   along   the 
billow  ? 

Oh  !  my  lonely  —  lonely  —  lonely  —  Pil- 
low ! 
Why  must  my  head  ache  where  his  gentle 

brow  lay  ? 
How  the  long  night  flags  lovelessly  and 
slowly. 
And  my  head  droops  over  thee  like  the 
willow  I 


LOVE  ANT>  DEATH 


Ob  t  tlK«,  mj  Md  and  lolitu;  Pillow  r 
Sand  me  kmd  dnoaia  to  ksep  mj  heart 


In  itttnra  for  the  tear*  I  iliad  npen  thee 
wakii^; 
Let  me  not  die  till  he  oomee  back  o'er 
theUllow. 

Then  if  Hum  wilt — no  more  u^  Icndy 
Pillow, 
In  cMie  embraoe  let  these  amu  again  enfold 

Ai^  then  expire  of  the  J07  —  bnt  to  briiold 

Ob  I  mj  lone  boecnn  I  —  oh  I  mj  looelj 
KQowl 
[Pint  pnUUud,  1833.] 


I  will  giva  jon  amna  (tanzaa  I  «TOte  ^Mter- 
Aaj  (aaid  Bttod)  ;  Uwy  are  u  aimpla  u  even 
Worda*orth  binuelf  could  write,  uul  inmld 


But  onoe  I  dared  to  lift  ni;  eyea, 

To  lift  my  eyes  to  thee; 
And,  sinoa  uiat  day,  beneath  the  skiei, 

No  other  aigbt  they  see. 

In  Tain  sleep  shats  them  in  the  night, 
The  night  grows  day  to  me, 

Presenting  idly  to  my  gight 
Whftt  still  a  dream  miut  be. 

A  Mai  dream  —  for  many  a  bar 
Dividea  ^j  fate  from  mine; 

And  still  my  panions  wake  and  war, 
But  peace  he  atill  with  thine. 
[Rnt  pablished,  1S33.] 


YoD  have  aak'd  for  a  verse  —  the  nqnest. 
In  a  Thymer,  t  were  strange  to  deny ; 

Bot  my  Hippocrene  was  but  my  breast. 
And  my  feelings  (its  fountain)  are  dry. 

Were  I  now  as  I  was,  I  had  sung 
What  Lawrence  baa  pencill'd  so  well; 

Bnt  the  itrain  woold  expire  on  my  tongue, 
And  the  theme  ia  too  soft  for  my  shell. 


I  am  ashes  where  onoe  I  was  flie. 
And  the  bud  in  my  boeom  is  dead;     * 

What  I  loved  I  now  merely  admire. 
And  my  heart  is  ••  gray  aa  my  head. 

Mrlife  ii  not  dated  by  ^«an; 

There  ua  MOMtnt*  which  act  as  a  jdongh; 
And  there  is  not  a  fnrrow  appears 

Bnt  is  deep  in  my  soul  as  my  brow. 

Let  the  yonng  and  the  brilliant  aapiia 

To  ling  w^  I  gaie  on  in  vain; 
For  Soniow  has  torn  from  my  lyra 

The  itring  which  was  worthy  the  itoain. 
B. 
[Pint  pnbtished,  1830.] 


ARISTOMENES 


CANTO    FIRST 


The  Goda  of  old  are  silent  on  their  shore, 
Since  the  great  Pan  expired,  and  through 

the  roar 
Of  the  Ionian  waters  broke  a  dread 


How  much  died  with  him  I  false  or  true  — 

the  dream 
Was  beautiful  which  peopled  eveiy  atream 
With  more  than  finny  tenants,  and  adom'd 
The  woods  and   watera  with  coy  nymphs 

that  scom'd 
Pursuing  Deities,  or  in  the  embrace 
Of  gods  bronght  forth  the  high  heroic  race 
Whoae  names  are  on  the  hiUa  and  o'er  the 

CiPHAiiOtnA,  Seplimbtr  10, 1)423. 


[LOVE   AND   DEATH] 

[Plrttpebluhsd  in  Murray' t  Magazine, Feb- 
ruary, 13ST.] 

I  watch'd  thee  when  the  foe  was  at  our 

Ready  to  strike  at  him — or  thee  and  me^ 
Were  aaiet^  hopeless  —  rather  than  divide 
Aug^t  with  one  loved  save  love  and  lil^ 
erty. 
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I  watch'd  thee  on  the  breakers,  when  the 
rock 
Beceiyed  our  prow  and  all  was  storm 
and  fear, 
And  bade  thee  cling  to  me  through  every 
shock; 
This  arm  would  be  thy  bark,  or  breast 
thy  bier. 

I  watch'd  thee  when  the  feyer  glazed  thine 
eyes, 
Yieldmg  my  couch  and  stretch'd  me  on 
the  g^und, 
When  overworn  with  watching,  ne'er  to 
rise 
From  thence  if  thou  an  early  grave  hadst 
found. 

The  earthquake  came,  and  rock'd  the  quiv- 
ering wall. 
And  men  and  nature  reel'd  as  if  with 
wine. 
Whom  did  I  seek  around  the   tottering 
hall? 
For  thee.    Whose   safety   first  provide 
for?  Thine. 

And  when  convulsive   throes   denied   my 
breath 
The   faintest    utterance    to   my   fading 
thought, 
To  thee  —  to  thee  —  e*en  in  the  gasp  of 
death 
My  spirit   tum'd,   oh  f   oftener  than   it 
ought. 

Thus  much  and  more;  and  yet  thou  lov'st 
me  not, 
And  never  wilt !   Love  dwells  not  in  our 
will. 
Nor  can  I  blame  thee,  though  it  be  my  lot 
To  strongly,  wrongly,  vainly  love  thee  still. 


LAST   WORDS    ON    GREECE 

[First  published  in  Murray^ $  Magazine,  Feb- 
rnary,  1887.] 

What  are  to  me  those  honours  or  renown 
Past  or  to  come,  a  new-bom  people's 
cry?       . 
Albeit  for  such  I  could  despise  a  crown 
Of  aught  save  laurel,  or  for  such  could 
die. 


I  am  a  fool  of  passion,  and  a  frown 

Of  thine  to  me  is  as  an  adder's  eye. 
To  the  poor  bird  whose  pinion  mittering 
down 
Wafts  unto  death  the  breast  it  bore  so 
high; 
Such  is  this  maddening  &scination  grown, 
So  strong  thy  magic  or  so  weak  am  I. 


ON  THIS   DAY  I  COMPLETE  MY 
THIRTY-SIXTH   YEAR 

[Moore  relates  in  the  Life  that  on  his  last 
birthday  Byron  *  came  from  his  bedroom  into 
the  apartment  where  Colonel  Stanhope  and 
some  others  were  assembled  and  said  wiUi  a 
smile,  **  Yon  -were  complaining  the  other  day 
that  I  never  write  any  poetry  now.  This  is 
my  birthday,  and  I  have  just  finished  some- 
thing which,  I  think,  is  better  than  what  I 
usually  write.'* '  —  The  pathos  and  sineerity  of 
the  verses  are  echoed  in  Mangan's  The  NawM' 
less  One,  thoueh  the  spirit  of  the  two  poems  is 
not  the  same.J 

'T  IS  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved. 

Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move: 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved. 
Still  let  me  love  I 

Mydays  are  in  the  yellow  leaf; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone  1 

The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 

Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle;  lo 

No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze  — 
A  funeral  pile. 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care, 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share. 
But  wear  the  chain. 

But 't  is  not  thus  —  and  't  is  not  here  — 
Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor 
nowy 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  bier. 

Or  binds  his  brow.  ao 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field. 
Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see  ! 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield. 
Was  not  more  free. 


FARE  THEE  WELL 


Awkkol  (not  QraMw — dwuMnkal) 
Amke,  B17  ipnit  I    ^niiik  tfaran^ 


And  than  rtiika  n 

^awl  thoM  rariving  Mniou  down, 

UnwoTtfaj  manhood  I — mito  thee         jd 
ladtSeTCiit  should  the  *iiiil«  or  from 
Of  bMiitjrbe. 


Ii  han: — iqi  to  the  field,  mad  gm 
Away  thj  braath  I 

Seek  ont — law  oj 

A  eoldier*!  grai  .  

Then  look  around,  and  obooee  thr  gtoond, 
And  take  thj  zeiL 
KueoLONaKi,  Jomiary  32, 1831, 


DOMESTIC  PIECES 


[It  ia  not  uuiKi— ij  to  mij  that  th—  ptmna  a 
Bjraa  and  hia  wife.    They  are  lo  datinet  In  ebaceeter  that 


dwhhthe  eraantiM 
UhaeeMined  ba*t  to 


between  Lord 


FARE  THEE  WELL 

[HoM*  telatee  on  the  anthsrit;  ot  Bttou'i 
Mamarmida  that  theae  etenua  vera  writtan 
*  Doder  the  awell  af  tender  recolleotiona '  u  the 
poat  ^  ut  one  night  mnving  in  the  ftndj  .  .  . 
thff  tears  falling  fast  over  the  paper  u  he 
wrote  tham.'  &b.  Coleridge  aTen  that  there 
are  no  tear-marki  on  the  original  draft  of  the 
-      -        'T  i.  pitj.] 


Fare  thee  well  I  and  if  for  ever, 
StUl  tot  ever,  fare  lliee  wetl: 

Etcd  thoueh  imf  or^ritig,  never 
'Gainst  Miee  ahall  my  heart  rebel. 

Wonld  that  breast  were  bared  before  thi 
Where  thy  head  bo  oft  hath  loin, 

While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'ei  thee 
Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again: 

Wonld  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over 
ETery  inmoet  thought  eonld  show  I 

'Hrq  thon  wonldst  at  last  discover 
T  was  not  well  to  spum  it  so. 


llioagh  tlie  world  for  this  oominiend  thee  — 
Though  it  miile  iqKxt  the  blow. 

Even  its  pnises  must  offend  thoc. 
Pounded  on  another'a  woe: 

Though  my  many  faults  defaced  me, 

Could  no  other  arm  be  found, 
Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me. 

To  inflict  a  cuieless  woond  ?  n 

Yet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not; 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay. 
But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 

Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away : 

Still  thine  own  its  life  retuneth  — 

Still  must  mine,  thoagh  bleeding,  beat; 

And  the  undying  thought  which  painetfa 
Is  —  that  we  no  more  may  meet. 

These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 

Than  the  wail  above  the  dead;  jr 

Both  shall  live,  but  every  morrow 
Wake  us  from  a  widow'd  bed. 

And  when  thon  wonldst  solace  gaUier, 
When  our  child's  first  accents  flow. 

Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  '  Father  I ' 
Tfaongh  luB  care  she  must  forego  ? 

When  her  little  buids  shall  prexs  thee. 
When  her  lip  to  thine  is  press'd. 

Think  of    him   whose   prayer   shall   bless 
thee. 
Think  of  him  thy  love  had  bless'd  I       4e 
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Should  her  lineaments  resemble 
Those  thou  nevermore  may'st  see, 

Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 
With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me. 

All  my  &ults  perchance  thou  knowest, 
All  my  madness  none  can  know; 

All  my  hopes,  where'er  thou  goest, 
Wither,  yet  with  thee  they  go. 

Eyery  feeling  hath  been  shaken; 

Pnde,  which  not  a  world  could  bow,      50 
Bo¥rs  to  thee  —  by  thee  forsaken. 

Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now: 

But 't  is  done  —  all  words  are  idle  — 
Words  from  me  are  vainer  still; 

But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 
Force  their  way  without  the  will. 

Fare  thee  well  1  —  thus  disunited, 

Tom  from  every  nearer  tie, 
Sear'd  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted, 

More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die.  60 

March  18, 1816. 


A   SKETCH 

*  Honest  —  honest  lago  I 
If  that  thou  be*Bt  a  devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee/ 

RHAgKfKARK. 

Born  in  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred. 
Promoted  thence  to  deck  her  mistress'  head; 
Next  —  for   some   gracious   service   unex- 
pressed, 
And  from  its  wages  only  to  be  guess'd  — 
Raised  from  the  toilet  to  the  table,  —  where 
Her  wondering    betters   wait   behind   her 

chair,  — 
With  eye  unmoved,  and  forehead  unabash'd, 
She  dines  from   off  the  plate   she  lately 

wash'd. 
Quick  with  the  tale,  and  ready  with  the 

lie  — 
The  genial  confidante,  and  general  spy  — 
Who  could,  ye  gods  !  her  next  employment 

guess —  II 

An  only  infant's  earliest  governess  ! 
She  taught  the  child  to  read,  and  taught  so 

well. 
That  she  herself,  by  teaching,  leam'd  to 

spell. 
An  adept  next  in  penmanship  she  g^ws, 
As  many  a  nameless  slander  deftly  shows: 


What  she  had  made  the  pupil  of  her  art. 
None  know  —  but  that  high  Soul  secured 

the  heart. 
And  panted  for  the  truth  it  could  not  hear. 
With  longing  breast  and  undeluded  ear.    » 
Foil'd  was  perversion  by  that  youthful  mind. 
Which  Flattery  fool'd  not,  Baseness  oonld 

not  blind. 
Deceit  infect  not,  near  Contagion  soil  — 
Indulgence  weaken,  nor  Example  spoil  — 
Nor  master'd   Science   tempt  her  to  look 

down 
On  humbler  talents  with  a  pitying  frown. 
Nor  Genius  swell,  nor  Beauty  render  vain. 
Nor  Envy  ruffle  to  retaliate  pain. 
Nor  Fortime  change.  Pride  raise,  nor  Pas- 
sion bow, 
Nor  Virtue  teach  austerity  —  till  now.      30 
Serenely  purest  of  her  sex  that  live. 
But  wantmg  one  sweet  weakness  —  to  for- 
give. 
Too  shock'd  at  faults  her  soul  can  never 

know. 
She  deems  tliat  all  could  be  like  her  below: 
Foe  to  all  vice,  yet  hardly  Virtue's  friend. 
For  Virtue  pardons  those  she  would  amend. 

But  to  the  theme:  —  now  laid  aside  too 

long, 
The  baleful  burthen  of  this  honest  song  — 
Though   all   her  former   functions  are  no 

more, 
She  rules  the  circle  which  she  served  be- 
fore. 40 
If  mothers  —  none  know  why  —  before  her 

quake; 
If  daughters   dread  her  for  the  mothers' 

sake; 
If  earW  habits  —  those  false  links,  which 

bind 
At  times  the  loftiest  to  the  meanest  mind — 
Have  given  her  power  too  deeply  to  instil 
The  angry  essence  of  her  deadly  will; 
If  like  a  snake  she  steal  within  your  walls, 
Till    the   black   slime  betray  her  as   she 

crawls ; 
If  like  a  viper  to  the  heart  she  wind. 
And   leave  the  venom  there  she  did  not 

find;  50 

What  marvel  that  this  hag  of  hatred  works 
Eternal  evil  latent  as  she  lurks, 
To  make  a  Pandemonium  where  she  dwells. 
And  reign  the  Hecate  of  domestic  hells  ? 
Skill'd  by  a  touch  to  deepen  scandal's  tints 
With  all  the  kind  mendacity  of  hints. 
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A  thread  ol  candotiT  wiUt  a  web  of  viles; 
A  plain  blunt  show  of  briefly-spoken  seem- 
To  hide  her  bloodleu  heart's  Boul-harden'd 
Bchenung;  bo 

A  lip  of  lies;  a  face  fomi'd  to  conceal. 
And,  vrithout  feeling,  mock  at  all  who  feel; 
With  a  vile  mask  the  Gorgon  would  dis- 


Ooie  to  her  skin,  and   stagnate  there 

Cased  like  the  centipede  in  saffron  mail, 
Or  darker  greenness  of  the  scorpion's  scale 
(For   drawn   from   reptiles   onlf  may  we 

CoKKenial  colonrs  in  that  soul  or  foee)  — 
had  oa  her  features  I  and  behold  her  mind 
A*  in  a  mirror  of  itself  defined: 
Look   on   the   picture  t  deem   it   not  o'er- 

eharged  — 
There  is  no  trait  which  might  not  be  en- 
Yet  true  to   '  Nature's  journeymen,'  who 
This  monster  when  their  mistress  left  oS 

This  female  dog-star  of  her  little  sky. 
Where  all  beneath  her  influence  droop  or 
die. 

Oh  1    wretch   without  a  tear,  without  a 
thought, 
Sive  joy  above  the  ruin  thou  hast  wrought — 
The  time  shall  come,  uor  long  remote,  when 

Shalt  feel  far  more  than  thou  inflictest  now ; 
Feet  for  thy  vile  self-loving  self  in  vain. 
And  turn  thee  howling  in  unpitted  pain. 
Ma;  the  strong  curse  of  cmsh'd  anections 

light 
Back  on  thy  bosom  with  reflected  blight  t 
And  make  thee,  in  thy  leprosy  of  mind, 
As  loathsome  to  thyself  aa  tu  mankind  I 
Till  all  thy  self-thoughts  curdle  into  hato, 
Black  —  as  thy  will  for  others  would  rreate: 
Till  thy  bard  heart  be  calcined  into  dust,    c,i 
And  thy  soul  welter  in  its  hideous  crust. 
Oh,  may  thy   grave   be  sleepless   as   the 

bed,— 
Th«  widow'd  couch  of  flre ,  that  thou  hast 
spread! 


Then,  when  thou  fain  wonldat  weaiy  Heaven 

with  prayer, 
Look  on  thme  earthly  victims  —  and  de- 
Down  to  the  dust  I  —  and,  as  thou  rott'st 
Even  worms  shall  perish  on  thy  poisonous 

But  for  the  love  I  bore,  and  still  must  bear. 
To  her  thy  nialice  from  all  ties  would 


Thy  1 


eye 


-thy  b 


—  to  every 


The  cliiuax  of  all  scorn  shonld  hang  on 

high, 
Exalted  o'er  thy  less  abhorr'd  compeers  — 
And  festering  in  the  infamy  of  years. 
Jianh  29, 1816. 


STANZAS   TO  AUGUSTA 

[These  stamaa  to  his   sister,   Mrs.   Lsigh, 

were  the  last  written  before  his  final  departure 
from  Ei^laiid.] 


In  that  deep  midnight  of  the  mind. 
And  that  intenuit  strife  of  heart. 

When,  dreading  to  be  deem'd  too  kind, 
The  weak  despair  —  the  cold  depart; 

When  fortune  chanred  —  and  love  fled  far, 
And  hatred's  shafts  flew  thick  and  fast. 

Thou  wert  the  solitary  star  n 

\Vhich  rose  and  set  not  to  the  last. 

Oh  I  blest  he  thine  unbroken  light. 
That  wntch'd  me  as  a  seraph  s  eye. 

And  stood  between  me  and  the  night, 
For  ever  shining  sweetly  nigh. 

And  when  the  cloud  upon  us  came. 

Which  strove  to  blacken  o'er  thy  ray  — 

Then  purer  spread  its  gentle  Hame, 

And  daab'd  the  darkness  all  away.         n 

Still  may  thy  spirit  dwell  on  mine, 

And  teach  it  what  to  brave  or  brook  — 

There 's  more  in  one  soft  word  of  thine 
Than  in  the  world's  defied  rebuke. 
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Thou  stood'st,  as  stands  a  lovely  tree, 
That  stiU  imbroke,  though  gently  bent, 

Still  waves  with  fond  fidelity 
Its  boughs  above  a  monument. 

The  winds  might  rend,  the  skies  might 
poup, 
But  there  thou  wert  —  and  still  wouldst 
be  30 

Devoted  in  the  stormiest  hour 

To  shed  thy  weeping  leaves  o'er  me. 

But  thou  and  thine  shall  know  no  blight, 
Whatever  fate  on  me  mav  fall; 

For  Heaven  in  sunshine  will  requite 
The  kind  —  and  thee  the  most  of  all. 

Then  let  the  ties  of  baffled  love 

Be  broken  —  thine  will  never  break; 

Thy  heart  can  feel  —  but  will  not  move; 
Thy  soul,  though  soft,  will  never  shake. 

And  these,  when  all  was  lost  beside,         41 
Were  found  and  still  are  fix'd  in  thee;  — 

And  bearing  still  a  breast  so  tried. 
Earth  is  no  desert  —  ev'n  to  me. 

[First  published,  1816.] 


STANZAS   TO    AUGUSTA 

[These  stanzas  were  written  at  the  Cam- 
pagne  EHodati,  near  Qeneva,  and  transmitted 
to  Eng^land  for  publication,  with  some  other 
pieces.  ^  Be  careful/  he  says  (Letter  to  Mur- 
ray, October  5,  1816),  *  in  printing  the  stanzas 
beginning-,  ^'  Though  the  day  of  my  destiny 's," 
etc.,  which  I  think  well  of  as  a  composition.'  — 
Byron  often  erred  in  judging  his  own  work, 
but  in  this  case  his  judgment  was  right.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Poe,  in  his  Essay  on 
Poetry^  particularly  commends  the  sentiment 
and  versification  of  this  poem.] 

Though  the  day  of  my  destiny  's  over, 

And  the  star  of  my  fate  hath  declined, 
Thy  soft  heart  refused  to  discover 

The  faults  which  so  many  could  find; 
Though  thy   soul  with  my  grief  was  ac- 
quainted, 

It  shrunk  not  to  share  it  with  me, 
And  the  love  which  my  spirit  hath  painted 

It  never  hath  found  but  in  thee. 

Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling. 
The  last  smile  which  answers  to  mine,     10 


I  do  not  believe  it  beguiling. 
Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine; 

And  when  winds  are  at  war  with  the  ocean. 
As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me, 

If  their  billows  excite  an  emotion, 
It  is  that  they  bear  me  from  thee. 

Thouf  h  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shiver'd. 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave, 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  delivered 

To  pain  —  it  shall  not  be  its  slave.         ao 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me: 

They  may  crusn,  but  ihey  shall  not  oon- 
tenm  — 
Tbevmay  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me — 

Tis  of  iKee  that  I  think  —  not  of  them. 

Though  human,  ihou  didst  not  deceive  me, 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake. 
Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me, 

Though  slander'd,  thou    never   oonldst 
£ake, — 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me, 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly,  30 

Though  watchful,  't  was  not  to  defame  me. 

Nor,  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie. 

Yet  I  blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise  it. 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one  — 
If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 

'T  was  folly  not  sooner  to  shun: 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me, 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 
I  have  found  that,  whatever  it  lost  me. 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  thee,  40 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath 
perished, 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall. 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  cherish'd 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all: 
In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing. 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree. 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing. 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee, 
July  24,  1816. 


EPISTLE   TO   AUGUSTA 

[These  stanzas,  like  the  preceding,  were  com* 
posed  at  Diodati,  and  were  sent  home  to  be 
printed  if  Mrs.  Leigh  should  consent.  In  ac- 
cordance with  her  wish  they  were  withheld 
from  publication  until  1830,  when  they  t^ 
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Iw^  Btrien  lor  Jaaouj,  1831,  dMkm  (rf  AU 
poan  that  'than  k,  pariun,  DotUnr  man 
Boantntlr  aad  iwnlitilT  bMntifal  la  tL« 
vholsnuigaaf  LudBTran'ipcMteT.'  Certsnlj 


Dmht  uid  pom  mte,  it   ahonld  be 

thnw. 
Jfomitaiiu  mod  wu  dirida  lu,  bnt  I  oImdi 
'  No  tmn,  but  tandattMM  to  aniw«i  mine : 
G*  iriwn  I  will,  to  me  Hum  art  tbe 

A  loved  regnt  whioh  I  woold  not  lesgu. 
lliecejwt  uetwotlunsBinm^deatiiiy, — 
A  wivld  to  loam  thzoogn,  and  a  bune  witfa 
thM. 

TIw  flntwate  nothing  —  bad  I  itill  the 

laet, 
It  were  the  haven  of  mj  happineie;       » 
Bat  otber  elaims  and  otluir  tiee  thon 

-    hast. 
And  mine  it  not  the  wish  to  make  them 

A  Btiange  doom  ii  th;  father's  son's,  and 

Rojf  iling,  as  it  lies  bejond  redresa; 
Bevened  for  him  onr  grandsiFe's  fate  of 

He  had  DO  rest  at  sea,  nor  X  on  ahoi«. 

If  mj  inheritance  of  storms  hath  bees 
In  other  elements,  end  on  the  rocks 
Of  perils,  overlook'd  or  unforeseen, 
I  have  sustain'd  mj  share  of   worldly 

Tbe  hnlt  was  mine;  nor  do  I  seek  to 

M;  errora  with  defensive  paradoi; 
I  have  been  omming  in  mine  overUirov, 
^le  earetnl  pilot  of  mj  proper  woe. 

Hine  were  my  faults,  and  mine  be  their 

My  whole  life  waa  a  conteet,  since  the  day 
That  gave  me  being,  gave  me  that  which 

Tbe  gift,  —  a  fate,  or  will,  that  walk'd 

And  I  at  times  have  found  the  struggle 

hard. 
And  tbonght  of  '*'w^'"g  off  my  bonds  of 


_  I  my  little  daj 

I  have  outlived,  and  yet  I  am  not  old; 
And  when  I  look  on  this,  tbe  petty  »n^ 
Of  my  own  yean  of  boable,  idiioh  Mve 


Sometiuiig  —  X  know   not  what 

still  npluld 
A  spirit  of  bIi^I 
Even  for  its  own 


Like  a  wild  btj  of  brsakefi,  melts  awaj: 

lid 
sli^t  patjepee ;  - 
MkOidowepi 


Peritapa  tlte  workings  of  deflanoe  stir   ^ 
Within  me,  —  or  perfiapa  a  oold  despair, 
Braof^t  m  when  ills  habitiMUy  reew, 
Perhapa  a  kinder  clime,  or  pom  air 
(For  even  to  this  may  change  of  soul  re- 


c  we  may  leam  to 


fer, 

And  with  liajit  • 

bear), 
Have  taught  me  a  strange  qniet,  wbiob 

The  chief  companion  of  a  calmer  lot. 

I  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  have  felt 
T  childho 

Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 
Ere   my  young  mind  was   sacrificed  to 

Come  as  of  yoie  upon  me,  and  can  melt 

M  J  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks; 

And  even  at  momentx  I  could  think  I  sea 

Some  living  thing  to  love  —  but  none  liks 

Here    are  the    Alpine  landscapes  which 

A  fund  for  contemplation;  —  to  admire 
Is  a  brief  feeling  of  a  trivial  date ; 
But  something  worthiei  do  snch  scenes 
inspire:  te 

Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate, 
For  much  I  view  whioh  I  could  moet 

And,  above  all,  a  lake  I  can  behold 
IiOveticr,  not  dearer,  than  oni  own  of  old. 

Oh  that  thon  wert  but  with  me  I  —  but 

I  grow 
The  fool  of  my  own  wishes,  and  forget 
The  solitude,  which  I  have  vaunted  so, 
Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regret; 
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There  may  be  others  which  I  less  may 

show;  — 
I  am  not  of  the  plaintiYe  mood,  and  yet 
I  feel  an  ebb  in  my  philosophy, 
And  the  tide  rising  in  my  alter'a  eye. 


7« 


I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  Lake, 

By  the  old  Hall  which  may  be  mine  no 
more. 

Leman's  is  fair;  but  think  not  I  forsake 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer 
shore: 

Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory 
make 

Ere  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  be- 
fore; 

Though,  like  all   things  which  I  have 
loved,  they  are 
Besign*d  for  ever,  or  divided  far.  80 

The  world  is  all  before  me;  I  but  ask 
Of  Nature  that  with  which  she  will  com- 

It  IS  but  in  her  smnmer's  sun  to  bask. 
To  mingle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky. 
To  see  her  gentle  face  without  a  oiask, 
And  never  gaze  on  it  with  apathy. 
She  was  my  early  friend,  and  now  shall  be 
My  sister  —  till  I  look  again  on  thee. 

I  can  reduce  all  feelings  but  this  one. 

And  that  I  would  not;  —  for  at  length  I 
see  90 

Such  scenes  as  those  wherein  my  life  be- 
gun,. 

The   earliest  —  even  the  only  paths  for 

me: 
Had  I  but  sooner   learnt   the  crowd  to 

shun, 
I  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  be ; 
The  passions  which  have  torn  me  would 

have  slept; 
/  had  not  suffered,  and  thou  hadst  not  wept. 

With  false  Ambition  what  had  I  to  do  ? 
Little  with  Love,  and  least  of  all  with 

Fame; 
And  yet  they  came  unsought,  and  with 

me  grew, 
And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make 

—  a  name.  loo 

Yet  this  was  not  the  end  I  did  pursue; 
Surely  I  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 
But  all  is  over  —  I  am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  millions  which  have  gone  before. 


And  for  the  future,  this  world's  future 

may 
From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  care; 
I  have  outlived  myself  by  many  a  day; 
Having  survived  so  many  things  that 

were; 
My  years  have  been  no  slumber,  but  the 

prey  109 

Of  ceaseless  vigils;  for  I  had  the  share 
Of  life  which  might  have  iill'd  a  century, 
Before  its  fourth  in  time  had  pass'd  me  by. 

And  for  the  remnant  which  may  be  to 
come, 

I  am  content;  and  for  the  past  I  feel 

Not  thankless,  —  for  within  the  crowded 
sum 

Of  struggles,  happiness  at  times  would 
stefu; 

And  for  the  present,  I  would  not  benumb 

My  feelings  farther.  —  Nor  shall  I  con- 
ceal 

That  with  all  this  I  still  can  look  around. 
And  worship  Nature  with  a  thought  pro- 
found, lao 

For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  in  thy 

heart 
I  know  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mine; 
We  were  and  are  —  I  am,  even  as  thou 

art  — 
Beings  who  ne'er  each  other  can  resign; 
It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart. 
From  life's  commencement   to  its  slow 

decline 
We  are  entwined  —  let  death  come  slow 

or  fast, 
The  tie  which  bound  the  first  endures  the 

last! 

[First  published,  1830.] 


LINES 

ON  HEARING  THAT  LADY  BYRON  WAS 

ILL 

[These  verses  were  written  after  a  futile 
attempt  at  reconciliation  with  Lady  Byron 
through  Madame  de  Stael's  agency,  and  were 
not  intended  for  publication.] 

And  thou  wert  sad  —  yet  I  was  not  with 
thee; 
And  thou  wert  sick,  and  yet  I  was  not 
near; 


THE  DREAM 


lictluNight  tlutt  jof  and  bealth  alone  conM 

Where  I  wM  not  —  and  pain  and  sorrow 

And  is  it  thiu  ?  —  it  is  as  I  ftvetold. 

And  ahaU  be  more  so;   lor  the  mind  re- 

CpMi  itself,  and  the  wreok'd  heart  lies 
eold. 
While  beBTiDWH  collects  the  Bbatter'd 

It  ii  not  in  the  Btorm  nor  in  the  strife 
We  feel  benumb'd  and  wish  to  be  no 


I  un  too  well  kTeuged  I  —  bat  't  was  my 
right; 
Whate  er   m;   sins  might  be,  thou  wert 
not  tent 
To  be  the  Nemesia  who  should  requite  — 
Nor  did  Heaven  choose  so  neat  an  inetro- 

Merey  is  for  the  merciful  —  if  thou 

Hast  been  of  such,  't  will  be  atc:ordetl  now. 

Thy  nights  are  banish'd  from  the  realms  of 

Yes !  they   may  flatter   thee,   but   tbou 
shalt  feel  lo 

A  hollow  agony  whicb  will  not  heal. 
For  thou  art  pillow'd  on  a  curse  too  deep; 
Thou   bast  sown  in  my  sorrow,  and  must 


I  have  ball  mauy  foea,  but  none  like  thee; 
For  'gainst  the  rest  myself  I  could  de- 

And  beavenged,  or  turn  tbem  into  friend; 
But  tbou  in  safe  ini  placability 
llidst  nought  to  dread  —  in  thy  own  weak- 
ness shielde<l. 
And  in  my  love,  which  hath  but  too  mucb 

And  spared,  for  thy  sake,  some  I  should 
not  spare; 

Aad  thus  upon  the  world,  trust  in  thy  truth. 
And  the  wild  fame  of  my  un  govern 'd  youth. 
On  things  that  were  not,  and  on  things 
that  are, — 
Eiea  upon  such  a,  basis  hast  thou  built 
A  mouument,  whose  cement  hath  been  guilt 
(Tbe  moral  Clytemnestra  of  thy  lord  1); 
And  bew'd    down,  with    an    unsuspected 


Fame,  peaoe,  and  hope  —  and  all  the  better 

Whioh,  but  for  this  cold  treason  of  thr 

heart,  4. 

Uight  still  hare  risen  from  out  the  grav* 

And  found  a  nobler  duty  than  to  part 
Bnt  of  thy  virtnes  didst  thou  make  a  vice, 
Traf&cking  with  them  in  a  purpose  cold, 
For  present  anger  and  for  future  gold  — 
And  buying  other's  grief  at  any  price. 
And  thus  once  enter  d  into  crooked  ways, 
Tbe   early   truth,   which   was   thy   proper 

Did   not  still   walk   beside   thee  —  bnt  at 

And   with    a    breast   nnknowing   its   own 


Which  learns  to  lie  with  si 

text 
Of  Pnidence,  with  advanti^es  anuex'd — 
The  acquiescence  in  alt  things  which  tend. 
No  matter  how,  to  the  desired  end  — 
All  found  a  place  in  thy  philosophy. 
The  means  were   worthy,  and  the  end  is 

I  would  not  do  by  thee  as  thou  hast  done  I 
September,  1816.    [Firat  published,  IS32.] 
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And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality, 

And   dreams   in   their    development   bavo 

breath, 
And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  tbe  touch  of 

joy; 

They   leave   a  weight   upon    our    waking 

thoughts. 
They  take  a  weight  from  off  our  waking  toils, 
They  do  divide  our  bemg;  they  become 
A  portion  of  ourselves  as  of  our  time,       in 
And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity; 
They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  past,  —  they 
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Like  aibjlsof  tbe  future;  tli^  have  power — 
The  tjnMmj  of  pleasure  waa  of  pam; 
Thej  make  as  what  we  were  aot — what 

they  win. 
And  shake  OS  with  the  Tisioo  that 's  gone  hj. 
The  dread  of  Tanish'd  shadows  —  Are  thej 

so? 
Is  not  the  past  an  shadow?  Wlait  are  they  ? 
Creations  of  the  mind?  —  The  mind  can 

make 
Substance,  and  people  planets  of  its  own    ao 
With  beings  brighter  than  have  been,  and 

give 
A  breath  to  forms  which  can  ovtlive  aU 

flesh. 
I  would  recaU  a  vision  which  I  dream*d 
Perchance  in  sleep —  for  in  itself  a  thought, 
A  slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  years, 
And  curdles  a  long  life  into  one  hour. 

II 

I  saw  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  youth 
Standing  upon  a  lull,  a  gentle  hill. 
Green  iwd  of  mild  declivity,  the  last         39 
As  't  were  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such. 
Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base, 
But  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  woods  and  cornfields,  aiid  the  abodes  of 

men 
Scattered  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 
Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs;  —  the  hill 
Was  crown'd  with  a  peculiar  diadem 
Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  fix'd. 
Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man. 
These  two,  a  maiden   and  a  youth,  were 

there  39 

Gazing  —  the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath 
Fair  as  herself  —  but  the  boy  gazed  on  her; 
And  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful : 
And   both  were  young  —  yet  not  alike  in 

youth. 
As  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon's  verge. 
The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhooof; 
The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 
Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 
lliere  was  but  one  belovM  face  on  earth, 
And  that  was  shining  on  him;  he  had  look'd 
Upon  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away;  50 

Ho  had  no  breath,  no  bemg,  but  in  hers: 
She  was  his  voice;  he  did  not  speak  to  her. 
But  trembled  on  her  words:  she  was  his 

sight, 
For  his  eye  follow'd  hers,  and  saw  with  hers. 
Which  coloured   all  his  objects:  —  he  had 

ceased 


To  live  within  himself;  she  was  his  life, 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 
Which  terminated  aU:  upon  a  tmie, 
A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow 
And  his  cheek  ehange  tempestuously  —  his 

heart  60 

Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agooj. 
But  she  in  these  fcmd  feelings  had  no  share: 
Her  sighs  were  not  for  him;  to  her  he  was 
£ven  as  a  brother — but  no  more;  'twas 

much. 
For  brotherless  she  was,  save  in  the  name 
Her  infant  friendship  had  bestow'd  on  him; 
Herself  the  solitarv  scion  left 
Of  a  time-honour'd  race.  —  It  was  a  name 
Which  pleased  him,  and  yet  pleased  him 

not  —  and  why  ? 
Time  taught  him  adeep  answer  —  when  she 

loved  70 

Another;  even  now  she  loved  another, 
And  on  the  sununit  of  that  hiU  she  stood 
Looking  afar  if  yet  her  lover's  steed 
Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy,  and  flew. 

Ill 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 
Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  caparison'd: 
Within  an  antique  Oratory  stood 
The  Boy  of  whom  I  spake;  —  he  was  alone. 
And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  fro:  anon      80 
He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pen,  and 

traced 
Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of;  then  he 

lean'd 
His  bow'd  head  on  his  hands,  and  shook  as 

'twere 
With  a  convulsion  —  then  arose  again. 
And  with  his  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did 

tear 
What  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tears. 
And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 
Into  a  kind  of  quiet:  as  he  paused. 
The  Lady  of  his  love  re-enter*d  there; 
She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet  90 
She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved,  —  she 

knew. 
For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  his 

heart 
Was  darkened  with  her  shadow,  and  she 

saw 
That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  aU. 
He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 
He  took  her  hand;  a  moment  o'er  his  face 
A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
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Waa  ttAced,  uid  then  it  faded,  as  it  can 
Be  drapp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  «iow 

Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu, 
Fot  tbej'  did  part  with  mutual  smiles;  he 

From  out  the  toaas^r  gate  uf  that  uld  Hall, 
And  mounting  on  hu  steed  he  went  his  way; 
And  ne'er   repaat'd   that   hoarj  threafaold 


Ami  he  who  had  so  loved  her  waa  not  then 
To  troable  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish, 
Or  ill-repreBs'd  affliotion,  ber  pure  tbon^ta. 
What  uould  her  grief  be  ?  —  she  had  loved 
him  not,  lis 

Nor  given  him  canse  to  deem  binaetf  be- 

NoF  could  he  be  a  part  uf  that  which  prey M 
Upon  her  mind  —  a  speetre  of  the  paat. 


A  ehaoge  came  o'er  the  apirit  of  mv  di«am. 
The  Boy  waa  sprung  to  niauhood :  in  the 

wilds 
Of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a  home. 
And  his  Soul  drauk  their  sunbeams:  he  waa 

girt 
With  strange  and  dusky  aspects ;  he  was  not 
Himaelf  like  what  he  liad  Deeu;  on  the  sea 
And  on  the  shore  he  was  a  wanderer;       m 
There  was  a  mass  of  many  images 
Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  he  was 
A  part  of  nil;  Hnd  in  the  Ust  be  lay 
Ri^posing  froui  tlie  noontide  Hultriness, 
Couch'd  Diiioug  fallen  cnlitnins,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruin'd  walls  that  had  survived  the  names 
Of  those  who  rear'd  tlieiii;  by  liis  sleeping 

Stood   camels   grazing,   and    some   goodly 

Were     fasttn'd    near   a   fountain;    and   a 

CUd  in  a  flowing  garb  did  watch  the  while, 
While  many  of  his  tribe  alumbcr'd  around: 
And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky. 
So  clouuess,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful. 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  seea  in  Heaven. 


A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Ladv  of  his  love  was  wed  with  One 
Who   dij    not    love   her   better;  —  in   her 

A  thoDsand  leagaes  from  his,  —  her  native 


Before  an  Altar  —  with  a  gentle  bride; 
Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which 

The  Starlight  of  his  Boyhood;  —  as  he  stood 
Even  at  the  altar,  o'er  Ids  brow  there  came 
The   selfsame   aspect,   and   the   quivering 

That  in  tbe  antique  Oratory  shook 
His  bosom  in  its  solitude;  and  then  — 
As  in  that  hour  —  a  moment  o'er  his  face 

The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
VVas  traced  —  and  then  it  faded  as  it  came, 
And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 
Tlie  fitting  vows,  but  heard   not  his  own 

And  all  things  rcel'd  around  him;  he  could 

Not  that  which  wns,  nor  that  which  should 

have  been  — 
But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  accustom'd 

hall,  ,«, 

And  the   remember'd   chambers,   and   the 

The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the 

destiny,  came  bank 
And   thrust  themselves  between   him  and 

the  light: 
What  business  had  they  there  at   such  a 


A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Lady   of    his   love;  —  Ob  I    she   was 

changed. 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul;  her  mind 
Had  wander'd  from  it«  dwelling,  and  her 

They  bad  not  their  own  lustre,  but  &e  look 
Wliich  is  not  of  the  earth;  she  was  become 
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The    queen   of    a    fantastic    realm;    her 

thoughts 
Were  combinations  of  disjointed  things; 
And  forms,  impalpable  and  unperoeiYed 
Of  others'  sight,  ntmiliar  were  to  hers. 
And  this  the  world  calls  frenzy ;  but  the  wise 
Have  a  far  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift: 
What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth,       iSo 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  fantasies, 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedness. 
Making  &e  cold  reality  too  real  ? 

VIII 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore. 
The  beings   which  surrounded  him  were 

gone. 
Or  were  at  war  with  him;  he  was  a  mark 
For  blufht  and  desolation,  compass'd  round 
With   Hatred  and   Contention;  Pain   was 

mix'd  189 

In  aU  which  was  served  up  to  him,  until, 


Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  old  days. 
He  fed  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power, 
But  were  a  kind  of  nutriment;  he  lived 
Through  that  which  had  been  death  to 

many  men. 
And  made  him  friends  of  mountains:  with 

the  stars 
And  the  quick  Spirit  of  the  Universe 
He  held  his  dialogues;  and  they  did  teach 
To  him  the  ma^c  of  their  mysteries; 
To  him  the  book  of  Night  was  open'd  wide. 
And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  reveal'd  aoo 
A  marvel  and  a  secret  —  Be  it  so. 

IX 

My  dream  was  past;  it  had  no  further 

change. 
It  was  of  a  strange  order,  that  ihe  doom 
Of  these   two    creatures   should  be   thus 

traced  out 
Almost  like  a  reality  —  the  one 
To  end  in  madness —  both  in  misery. 
July.  1816. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

The  subeeqnent  poems  were  written  at  the 
request  of  my  friend,  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kin- 
nairdf  for  a  Selection  of  Hebrew  Melodies,  and 
have  been  published,  with  the  music,  arranged 
by  Mr.  Braham  and  Mr.  Nathan. 
January^  1815. 


'SHE   WALKS    IN    BEAUTY' 

[These  stanzas  were  written  on  returning 
from  a  ball-room,  where  he  had  seen  Lady 
Wilmot  Horton,  who  appeared  in  mourning 
with  numerous  spangfles  on  her  dress.] 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies; 

And  all  that 's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes: 

Thus  mellow'd  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 
Had  half  impaired  the  nameless  g^race 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 
Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face; 


Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 
So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent. 

The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow. 
But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 

A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 
A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent ! 
June  12,  1814. 


*THE    HARP   THE    MONARCH 
MINSTREL    SWEPT' 

The  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept. 
The  King  of  men,  the  loved  of  Heaven, 

Which  Music  hallow 'd  while  she  wept 
O'er  tones  her  heart  of  hearts  had  given,  — 
Redoubled  be  her  tears,  its  chords  are 
riven  ! 

It  soften'd  men  of  iron  mould. 

It  gave  them  virtues  not  their  own; 

No  ear  so  dull,  no  soul  so  cold, 
That  felt  not,  fired  not  to  the  tone. 
Till  David's  lyre  grew  mightier  than  his 
throne  I 


'ON  JORDAN'S  BANKS' 


It  told  the  triumphs  of  onr  King, 

It  wafted  ^loiT  to  our  God; 
It  made  our  gladdea'd  vHllejs  ring. 

The  oedan  bow,  the  moontaitu  Qod; 

Its  Bonnd  aspired  to  Heaven  and  there 

Since  then,  though  heard  oa  earth  no  more, 
Devotion  and  ner  daughter  Love 

Still  bid  the  tmrating  spuit  soar 

To  soonds  that  Beem  as  from  abofie. 

In  dreams  that  day's  broad  Ugbt  can  not 


'IF   THAT  HIGH  WORLD' 

Ir  that  high  world,  which  lies  beyond 

Oor  own,  sorriTing  Love  endears ; 
If  there  the  cberiah'd  heart  be  fond. 

The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears  — 
How  welcome  those  untrodden  sidierea  t 

How  sweet  tbia  vcrj  hour  to  die  I 
To  SOOT  from  earth,  and  find  all  fe«uB 

Lost  in  thy  light —  Eternity  I 

It  must  be  so:  't  is  not  for  self 

That  we  so  tremble  un  the  brink; 
And,  striving  to  o'erleap  the  gulf, 

Yet  cling  to  Being's  severuig  link. 
Oh  !  in  that  future  let  us  tbinJi 

To  bold  each  heart  the  heart  that  shares; 
With  them  the  immortal  waters  drink. 

And  soul  in  soul  grow  deathless  theirs  1 


■THE   WILD   GAZELLE' 

Tne.  wUd  gazelle  on  Judab's  hills 

Exulting  jet  may  bound, 
And  drink  from  all  the  living  rills 

That  gush  on  holy  ground ; 
Its  airy  step  and  glorious  eye 
May  glance  in  tameless  transport  by. 

A  step  as  fleet,  an  eye  more  bright. 

Hath  J  udah  witness'd  there ; 
And  o'er  ber  seeues  of  lost  delight 

Inhabitants  [nore  fair. 
The  cedars  wave  nn  Lebanon, 
But  Judali's  statelier  maids  are  gone  ! 

More  blest  each  palm  that  shades  those  plains 

Than  Israel's  scatter'd  race; 
For,  taking  root,  it  there  remiuns 

In  solitary  grace: 


Bnt  we  must  wander  witheringlj. 

In  other  lands  to  die; 
And  where  onr  fathers'  ashes  be, 

Our  own  may  never  lie; 
Our  temple  bath  not  left  a  stone, 
And  Mookery  sits  on  Salem's  throne. 

•OH!  WEEP  FOR  THOSE 

Oh  !  weep  for  thow  that  wept  by  Babel'a 

stream, 
Whose  shrines  are  desolate,  whose  land  a 

Weep    for    the  harp   of  Jndah'a  broken 

shell; 
Mourn  —  where  their  God  hath  dwelt,  the 

godless  dwell  I 

And  where  shall  Israel  lave  her  bleeding 

feet? 
And  when  shall  Zion's   songs   again  seem 

And  Judah's  melody  unee  more  rejoice 
The  hearts  that  leap'd  before  its  heavenly 


!  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his 

Mankind   their    country  —  Israel  but    the 
grave  i 


'ON   JORDAN'S    BANKS' 


The  Btwl-adorer  bows  on  Sinai's  steep  — 
Yet   there  —  even    there  —  Oh   God  f  thy 
thunders  sleep: 

There  —  where  thy  finger  scoroh'd  the  tab- 
let stone  ! 

There  —  where  thy  shadow  to  thy  people 
shone. 

Thy  glory  shrouded  in  its  garb  of  fire: 

Thyself  —  none   living  see    and    not    ex* 
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Oh !  in  the  lif^htning  let  thy  glance  appear; 
Sweep  from  his  shiver'd  hand  the  oppressor's 

spear: 
How  long  by  tyrants  shall  thy  land  be 

trod! 
How  long  thy  temple  worshipless,  O  God  1 


JEPHTHA'S   DAUGHTER 

Since  our  Country,  our  God  —  Oh,  my 

Sirel 
Demand  that  thy  daughter  emire; 
Since  thy  triumph  was  Dought  by  thy  vow  — 
Strike  the  bosom  that 's  barod  for  thee  now  I 

And  the  voice  of  my  mourning  is  o'er, 
And  the  mountains  behold  me  no  more: 
If  the  hand  that  I  love  lay  me  low, 
There  cannot  be  pain  in  the  blow  I 

And  of  this,  oh,  my  Father  I  be  sure  — 
That  the  blood  of  thy  child  is  as  pure 
As  the  blessing  I  beg  ere  it  flow. 
And  the  last  thought  that  soothes  me  below. 

Though  the  Tirgins  of  Salem  lament. 
Be  the  judge  and  the  hero  unbent ! 
I  have  won  the  great  battle  for  thee, 
And  my  Father  and  Country  are  free  ! 

When  this  blood  of  thy  giving  hath  gush'd, 
When  the  voice  that  thou  lovest  is  hush'd. 
Let  my  memory  still  be  thy  pride, 
And  forget  not  I  smiled  as  I  died  f 


•OH!    SNATCH'D    AWAY    IN 
BEAUTY'S    BLOOM' 

Oh  !  snatch'd  away  in  beauty's  bloom, 
On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb; 
But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 
Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year; 
And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  tender  gloom: 

And  oft  by  yon  blue  gashing  stream 
Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  drooping  head. 

And  feed  deep  thought  with  many  a  dream. 
And  lingering  pause  and  lightly  tread; 
Fond   wretch  !  as  if  her  step  disturb'd 
the  dead ! 

Away  f  we  know  that  tears  are  vain, 
That  death  nor  heeds  nor  hears  distress: 


Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain  ? 

Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  less  ? 
And  thou  —  who  tell'st  me  to  forget, 
Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet. 

*MY  SOUL   IS   DARK' 

Mt  soul  is  dark  —  Oh  !  quickly  string 

The  harp  I  yet  can  brook  to  hear; 
And  let  thy  gentle  fingers  flin^ 

Its  meltmg  murmurs  o'er  mme  ear. 
If  in  this  heart  a  hope  be  dear. 

That  sound  shall  charm  it  forth  again: 
If  in  these  eyes  there  lurk  a  tear, 

'T  will  flow,  and  cease  to  bum  my  brain. 

But  bid  the  strain  be  wild  and  deep. 

Nor  let  thy  notes  of  joy  be  first: 
I  tell  thee,  minstrel,  I  must  weep. 

Or  else  this  heavy  heart  will  burst; 
For  it  hath  been  by  sorrow  nursed. 

And  ached  in  sleepless  silence  long; 
And  now  't  is  doom'd  to  know  the  worst, 

And  break  at  once  —  or  yield  to  song. 

»I    SAW  THEE   WEEP' 

I  SAW  thee  weep  —  the  big  bright  tear 

Came  o'er  that  eye  of  blue; 
And  then  methought  it  did  appear 

A  violet  dropping  dew: 
I  saw  thee  smile  —  the  sapphire's  blaze 

Beside  thee  ceased  to  shine ; 
It  could  not  match  the  living  rays 

That  fill'd  that  glance  of  thine. 

As  clouds  from  yonder  sun  receive 

A  deep  and  mellow  dye, 
Which  scarce  the  shade  of  coming  eve 

Can  banish  from  the  sky. 
Those  smiles  unto  the  moodiest  mind 

Their  own  pure  joy  impart; 
Their  sunshine  leaves  a  glow  behind 

That  lightens  o'er  the  heart. 

*THY   DAYS    ARE   DONE' 

Thy  days  are  done,  thy  fame  begun; 

Thy  country's  strains  record 
The  ^umphs  of  her  chosen  Son, 

The  slaughters  of  his  sword  ! 
The  deeds  he  did,  the  fields  he  won. 

The  freedom  he  restored  ! 


'ALL  IS  VANITY,  SAITH   THE  PREACHER' 


"Biaa^  tbon  art  fall'n,  wliil*  m  at*  ft 
Than  ibdt  not  tMto  of  deftth  r 

Tbe  gnuaroaa  Mood  that  Sow'd  from  tl 
Ditdaia'd  to  ank  benaath: 

VUlimoi 
Thy  IT 

^ik 

illy  ffcllj  tha  tlMH*w*  of  ohoval  aoiiff 
From  TirgiD  ToieM  ponr'd  I 

To  waep  wrald  do  thi  ~' 
Tboa  ihalt  not  be  d 


Waruoks  and  ebiefa  1  alionld  the  aiiaft  oi 

FSeE«e  me  in  leading  the  boat  of  the  Lord, 
Heed  not  the  ooiae,  thongh   a  kia^a,  m 

jma  path: 
finrj  jonr  steel  in  the  boaoma  of  Gath  I 

Thon  who  art  bearing  m]' buckler  and  buw, 
Should  the  loldieni  of  Saul  look  avay  from 

Stretch  me  that  moment   in  blood  at  thy 

feett 
Uine  be  the  doom  which  they  dared  not  to 


Faievell  to  others,  but  never  we  part. 
Heir  to  my  ivnXtj,  sou  of  my  heart  I 
Bright  ii  the  diadem,  boundless  the  Bway, 
Or  kingly  the  death,  which  awaits  ua  to-dayt 
Skabam,  18U. 


Thou  whose  spell  can  raise  the  dead. 

Bid  the  prophet's  form  appear.  — 
'  Samuel,  raise  thy  buried  head  I 

King,  behold  the  phantom  seer  I '  — 
Earth  yawn'd ;  he  stood  the  centre  of  a 

Light  changed  its  hue,  Tetiring  from  hia 

Death  stood  all  glassy  in  his  &xid  eye; 
His  band  was  wither  d,  and  his  veins  were 

His  foot,  in  bony  whiteness,  glitter'd  there. 
Shrunken  and  iinewless,  and  ^lastly  bare; 


Froin  lipa  that  moved  not  and  nnbreathiiw 

LJk«  eaTon'd  wiuda,  the  hollow  aoenla 

Sul  WW,  Bi^  fell  to  earth,  aa  blla  the  oak. 
At  onoe,and  blaatMl  liy  Ok  thnndep«tnika. 

'  Wb^  is  mj  sleep  diaqmetad  ? 
Who  k  he  that  BsOU  the  dead  ? 
la  it  thoa,  O  Kii«  ?    BehoU, 
BloocQeaa  ai«  thaw  limba,  aid  oald; 
Soeh  ai«  mine;  and  attoh  shall  he 
Vune  to-BHRVw,  when  with  me: 
Eie  dw  eonung  day  >■  ddoa, 
Soeh  shall  thon  be,  soeh  tl^  aon. 
Fan  thee  well,  bat  for  a  day, 
Then  we  mix  our  monldeting  elay. 
Thon,  thy  race,  lie  pale  aadlow, 
neroed  W  •bafta  of  nuu^  a  bow; 
And  the  falobion  by  thy  aide 
To  thy  heart  tby  hand  shall  gnUe: 
Crownleaa,  breathleM,  hendieea  &11, 
Sod  and  sire,  the  house  <d  Sanl  I ' 
18U. 


Famr,  wisdom,  love,  and  power  were  mine, 

And  health  and  youth  possess'd  me; 
My  goblets  blush'd  from  every  vine, 

And  lovely  forms  caress'd  me; 
I  aunn'd  my  heart  in  beauty's  eyes. 

And  felt  my  soul  grow  tender; 
All  earth  can  give,  or  mortal  prize. 

Was  mine  of  regal  splendour. 

I  strive  to  number  o'er  what  days 

Remembrance  can  discover, 
Which  all  that  life  or  earth  displays 

Wonld  lure  me  to  live  over. 
There  rose  no  day,  there  roli'd  no  hour 

Of  plesaure  unembitter'd ; 
And  not  a  trapping  deck'd  my  power 

That  gall'd  nut  wbile  it  glitt«r'd. 

The  serpent  of  the  field,  by  art 

And  spells,  is  won  from  harming; 
But  that  which  coils  around  the  heart, 

Ob  I  who  hath  power  of  charming  ? 
It  will  not  list  to  wisdom's  lore. 

Nor  music's  voice  can  lure  it; 
But  there  it  stings  for  evermore 

The  soul  that  must  endure  it. 
Sbaha>,  1815. 
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'WHEN  COLDNESS  WRAPS  THIS 
SUFFERING  CLAY' 

When  coldness  wraps  this  suffering  clay. 

Ah  1  whither  strays  the  immortiu  mind  ? 
It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  stay, 

But  leaves  its  darkened  dust  behind. 
Then,  nnembodied,  doth  it  trace 

By  steps  each  planet's  heavenly  way  ? 
Or  fill  at  once  the  realms  of  space, 

A  thing  of  eyes,  that  all  survey  ? 

Eternal,  boundless,  undecay'd, 

A  thought  unseen,  but  seeing  all,  lo 

All,  all  in  earth,  or  skies  displayed. 

Shall  it  survey,  shall  it  recall: 
Each  fainter  trace  that  memory  holds 

So  darkly  of  departed  years. 
In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds. 

And  all,  that  was,  at  once  appears. 

Before  Creation  peopled  earth. 

Its  eye  shall  roll  through  chaos  back; 
And  where  the  furthest  heaven  had  birth, 

The  spirit  trace  its  rising  track.  20 

And  where  the  future  mars  or  makes, 

Its  glance  dilate  o'er  all  to  be. 
While  sun  is  quench'd  or  system  breaks, 

Fix'd  in  its  own  eternity. 

Above  or  Love,  Hope,  Hate,  or  Fear, 

It  lives  all  passionless  and  pure: 
An  age  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year. 

Its  years  as  moments  shall  endure. 
Away,  away,  without  a  wing, 

O'er  all,  through  all,  its  thought  shall  fly; 
A  nameless  and  eternal  thing,  31 

Forgetting  what  it  was  to  die. 
Skaham,  1815. 


VISION    OF    BELSHAZZAR 

The  King  was  on  his  throne. 

The  Satraps  throng'd  the  hall; 
A  thousand  bright  lamps  shone 

O'er  that  high  festival. 
A  thousand  cups  of  gold, 

In  Judah  deem'd  divine  — 
Jehovah's  vessels  hold 

The  godless  Heathen's  wine  ! 

In  that  same  hour  and  hall. 

The  fingers  of  a  hand  10 

Came  forth  against  the  wall. 

And  wrote  as  if  on  sand: 


The  fingers  of  a  man;  — 

A  sobtary  hand 
Along  the  letters  ran, 

AiSi  traced  them  l^e  a  wand. 

The  monarch  saw,  and  shook. 
And  bade  no  more  rejoice; 

All  bloodless  waz'd  his  look. 

And  tremulous  his  voice.  20 

*  Let  the  men  of  lore  appear. 

The  wisest  of  the  earth. 
And  expound  the  words  of  fear, 
Which  mar  our  royal  mirth.' 

Chaldea's  seers  are  good. 

But  here  they  have  no  skill; 
And  the  unknown  letters  stood 

Untold  and  awful  still. 
And  Babel's  men  of  age 

Are  wise  and  deep  in  lore;  30 

But  now  they  were  not  sage, 

They  saw  —  but  knew  no  more. 

A  captive  in  the  land, 

A  stranger  and  a  youth. 
He  heard  the  king's  command. 

He  saw  that  writing's  truth. 
The  lamps  around  were  bright, 

The  prophecy  in  view; 
He  read  it  on  that  night,  — 

The  morrow  proved  it  true.  40 

*  Belshazzar's  g^ve  is  made. 

His  kingdom  pass'd  away. 
He,  in  the  balance  weigh'd. 

Is  light  and  worthless  clay; 
The  sta)ud,  his  robe  of  state. 

His  canopy  the  stone: 
The  Mede  is  at  his  gate  ! 

The  Persian  on  his  throne  ! ' 


'SUN    OF  THE   SLEEPLESS' 

Sun  of  the  sleepless  I  melancholy  star  ! 
Whose  tearful  beam  glows  tremulously  far. 
That  show'st  the  darkness  thou  canst  not 

dispel, 
How  like  art  thou  to  joy  remember'd  well ! 
So  gleams  the  past,  the  light  of  other  days. 
Which  shines,  but  warms  not  with  its  power- 
less rays; 
A  night-beam  Sorrow  watcheth  to  behold. 
Distinct,  but  distant  —  clear  —  but,  oh  how 
cold! 
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Wkrb  m;  boBom  aa  fklw  ab  thou  deem'at 

it  to  be, 
I  Deed  not  have  wBcder'd  from  far  Galilee ; 
It  was  but  abjuring  my  creed  to  efface 
The  cone  whiob,  uion  say'st,  is  the  crime 

of  mjr  race. 

If  the  bad  never  triumph,  then  God  !■  with 

theet 
If  the  shiTe  only  sin,  thou  art  epotleu  and 

If  the  Exile  on  earth  is  an  Ontoost  on  huh, 
Live  on  in  th}r  faith,  but  in  mine  I  will  me. 

I  have  loBt  for  that  faith  more  than  thou 

canst  bestow, 
Aa  the  God  who  permits  thee  to  prosper 

doth  know; 
In  his  hand  is  my  heart  and  my  hope  — 

and  in  thine 
Hw  land  and  the  life  which  for  him  I  resign. 
Seaham,  1K15. 


Revenge  is  lost  in  ngony, 

And  wild  remorse  to  rage  succeeding. 
Oh,  Marianue  !  where  art  thou  ? 

Thou  canat  not  hear  my  bitter  pleading: 
Ah  !  couldst  thou  —  thou  wouldst  pardon 

Though  Heaven  were  to  my  prayer  un- 
heeding. 

And  is  slie  dead  ?  —  and  did  they  dare 

Obey  my  frenzy's  jealous  ravinjj  ? 
My  wrath  but  doom'd  my  own  despnir: 

The   sword   that   sinoto   her 's   o'er   me 
waving.  — 
But  thou  art  cold,  my  murder'd  love  I 

And  this  dark  heart  is  vainly  craving 
For  hc!r  wlio  soars  alone  above, 

And  leaves  my  xoul  unworthy  saving. 

Sbe  'a  gone,  who  shared  my  diadem; 

She  sunk,  with  her  my  joys  entombing; 
I  swept  that  flower  from  Judah's  stem, 

Whose  tea TCE  for  me  alone  were  blooming; 


And  mine 's  the  guilt,  and  mine  the  hell, 

This  boaom'a  desolation  dooming; 
And  I  have  eam'd  those  tortures  well. 
Which    unconsnmed    ore    s  "~ 
ing! 
Januarji  16, 1810. 


Fkoh  the  last  hill  that  looks  on  thy  once 

holy  dome 
I  beheld  thee,  oh  Sion  I  when  render'd  to 

T  was  thy  last  sun  went  down,  and  the 

flames  of  thy  fall 
Flosh'd  back  on  the  lost  glance  1  gave  to 

thy  wall. 

I  look'd  for  thy  temple,  I  look'd  for  my 
And  forgot  for  a  moment  my  bondage  to 

I  beheld  but  the  death-fire  that  fed  on  thy 

Anil  the  f»st-fetter'd  hands  that  made  ven- 
geance in  vain. 

On  many  an  eve,  the  high  spot  whence  I 

Had  reflected  the  last  beam  of  day  as  it 

blazed; 
While  I  stood  on  the  height,  and  beheld 

the  deoline 
Of  the  rays  from  the  mountain  that  shone 

on  thy  shrine. 

Awl  now  on  that  mountain  I  stood  on  that 
But  I  mark'd  not  the  twilight  beam  melting 
Oh  I  would  that  the  lightning  had  glared  in 
And  the  thimderbolt  burst  on  the  conquer- 
But  the  Gods  of  the  Pagan  shall  never  pro- 

The  shrine  where  Jehovah  ilisdain'd  not  to 

reign; 
And  acatter'd  and  scom'd  as  thy  people  may 

Our  worship,  oh  Father,  is  only  for  thee. 
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BY  THE  RIVERS  OF  BABYLON 
WE  SAT  DOWN  AND  WEPT 

We  sate  down  and  wept  by  the  waters 
Of  Babel,  and  thoiuftit  of  the  day 

When  our  foe,  in  the  hue  of  his  slaughters, 
Made  Salem's  high  places  his  prey; 

And  ye,  oh  her  desolate  daughters  I 
Were  scattered  all  weeping  away. 

While  sadly  we  gazed  on  the  river 
Which  roll'd  on  in  freedom  below, 

They  demanded  the  song;  but,  oh  never 
Ijiat  triumph  the  strfui|^r  shall  know  I 

May  this  right  hand  be  withered  for  ever. 
Ere  it  strmg  our  high  harp  for  the  foe  I 

On  the  willow  that  harp  is  suspended, 
Oh  Salem  I  its  sound  should  be  free ; 

And  the  hour  when  thy  glories  were  ended 
But  left  me  that  token  of  thee: 

And  ne'er  shall  its  soft  tones  be  blended 
With  the  voice  of  the  spoiler  by  me  ! 
January  15, 1813. 


THE   DESTRUCTION   OF   SEN- 
NACHERIB 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on 

the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple 

and  gold; 
And   the   sheen  of  their  spears  was   like 

stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep 

Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer 

is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were 

seen: 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn 

hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and 

strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings 

on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he 

pass'd; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax'd  deadly 

and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for 

ever  grew  still ! 


And  there  lay  the  steed  with  hia  nostril  all 

wide. 
But  through  it  there  roU'd  not  the  breath 

of  his  pride: 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on 

the  turf. 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rook-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on 

his  mail; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners 

alone. 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their 

wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Grentile,  unsmote  by 

the  sword. 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the 

Lord! 
SsAHAM,  February  17, 1815. 


*A   SPIRIT   PASS'D  BEFORE   ME' 

FROM  JOB 

A  spnuT  pass'd  before  me:  I  beheld 

The  face  of  inmiortality  unveil'd  — 

Deep  sleep  came  down  on  every  eye  save 

mine  — 
And   there  it  stood,  —  all   formless  —  but 

divine: 
Along  my  bones  the  creeping  flesh  did  quake ; 
And  as  my  damp  hair  stiffened,  thus  it  spake : 

*  Is   man   more  just  than  God  ?    Is   man 

more  pure 
Than  he  who  deems  even  Seraphs  insecure  ? 
Creatures  of  clay  —  vain  dwellers  in  the  dust ! 
The  moth  survives  you,  and  are  ye  more 

just? 
Things  of  a  day  !  you  wither  ere  the  night, 
Heedless  and   blind  to  Wisdom's   wasted 

light ! ' 


'IN   THE  VALLEY   OF  WATERS' 

[According  to  a  note  in  Byron^s  own  hand- 
writings these  stanzas  are  merely  a  variant  of 
the  preceding^  poem,  By  the  Rivers  of  Babylon, 
Neither  these  stanzas  nor  those  following  were 
printed  in  the  original  collection.] 


fnU  of  tlM  kud  fu 

it  Uj 


And  OUT  £Mda 

inriyUy, 

And  our  heaiia^ 

The  tmgthBj  dwnMxind  in  va 

In  onr  •onla,  m  the  wind  tint  luth  died  on 

tbehiU; 
The;  odl'd  for  the  hup—  but  oat  blood 

thej  ihsU  Boill 
£n  our  ri^t  huMs  Bball  teaoh  them  one 

traie  of  our  ikiU. 

AD  atringlewlf  huag  on  the  willow'*  nd 

tree, 
Ae  dead  u  ber  dead  leaf  thoM  mnte  hwp* 

mnat  be; 
Onr  hands  maj  be  fettor'd  —  onr  tear*  itiH 

For  our  God  and  our  glory  — and  Sion  t  oh 


STANZAS   FOR   MUSIC 

[The  following  aaeadote  related  by  Nathan, 
the  oompoaar  of  tbe  mniio,  vill  show  Byron's 
careleaenev  oceanDiially  in  Kgard  to  bis  Tsraes : 


h»  fluDM.  Aa  my  moM 
adiqiMd  to  them,  howerar,  <lid  not  wan  dia 
Mma  fate,  and  haiiiw  a  eoanary  apiaiou  of 
anything  that  mJffat  tall  from  the  pan  of  hi* 
LindAip,  I  twaanred  them  up,  and  on  a  lab- 
■Bqnant  mtarriew  with  Ua  Lonehip,  I  aoenead 


TalnaUe  a  iwwl-^^rwg ;  to  wUeb  tw  amiUni^y 
repUed,  "The  art  ssime  to  ii^aaMyoa;  come, 
Ifathan,  siiies  yon  an  disiJoawil  wUh  Ae  hu- 
riflec,  I  will  gire  them  to  yon  aa  a  jMoe^^^iriiif , 
DM  them  >•  yoD  may  deMa  propar."  '] 

Tbkt  aay  that  Hope  ia  bap^ineai; 

Bat  genuine  Love  moat  pnie  tbe  pu^ 
And  Henxwy  wakei  the  tbonghti  iJiat 
bleaa; 

They  zoae  the  flnt—  tliey  let  the  laab 

And  all  that  Memory  loves  the  moat 
Was  once  our  only  Hope  to  be. 

And  all  that  Hope  adored  and  lost 
Hath  melted  into  Memory. 

Alas  !  it  is  delusion  all ; 

The  future  cheats  us  from  afar, 
Nor  can  we  be  what  we  recall. 

Nor  dare  we  tluuk  on  what  we  are. 


EPHEMERAL   VERSES 

[Tbeae  sqoibi,  bits  of  satin),  ud  broken  rhymes  an  taken  chiefly  from  Byron's  Leiieri. 
None  of  the  tctssb  vera  published  in  any  edition  of  his  poems  during  the  author's  lite.  Hie 
titles  and  dates  hen  prea  indicate  tlie  letters  from  vhidi  the  venes  are  taken,  when  no  other 
some  i*  indicated.] 


EPIGRAM  ON  AN  OLD  LADY  WHO 
HAD  SOME  CURIOUS  NOTIONS 
RESPECTING   THE   SOUL 

Is  Nottingham  county  there  lives  at  Swan 

As    curst    an    old    Lady    aa    ever    was 

And  wheo  she  does  die,  which  I  hope  will 

She  firmly  belieTes  she  will  go  to  the 
Hoont 
1798. 


[TO    DIVES   (WILLIAM    BECK- 
FORD).     A    FRAGMENT] 

Unhappy  Dives  !  in  an  evil  hour 
'Gainst  Nature's  voice  seduced  to  deeds 

accurst  I 
Once  Fortime's  minion  now  thou  feel'st 

her  power; 
Wrath's   vial    on    thy   lofty    bead    hath 

In  Wit,  in  Genius,  as  m  Wealth  the  first. 
How  wondrous  bright  thy  blooming  mom 
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Bnt  thou  wert  smitten  with  th'  anhal- 

low'd  thirst 
Of  Crime  imnamed,  and  thy  sad  noon 

must  close 
In  soom  and  solitude  unsought,  the  worst 

of  woes. 

[first  published,  1833.] 


EPITAPH   ON   JOHN  ADAMS,  OF 
SOUTHWELL 

A  CARRIER,  WHO  DIED  OF  DRUNKENNESS 

John  Adams  lies  here,  of  the  parish  of 

Southwell, 
A  Carrier  who  carried  his  can  to  his  mouth 

well; 
He  carried  so  much,  and  he  carried  so  fast. 
He  could  carry  no  more  —  so  was  carried  at 

last; 
For,  the  liquor  he  drank  being  too  much 

for  one, 
He  could  not  carry  off,  —  so  he 's  now  car^ 

ri-on. 

September,  1807.    [Fint  published,  1830.] 


FAREWELL  PETITION  TO  J.  C.  H., 

ESQ. 

[J.  C.  H.  is  of  course  Byron's  great  friend 
Hobhouse.     Dives  is  William  Beckford.] 

O  THOU  yclep*d  by  vulgar  sons  of  IVIen 
Cam  Hobhouse  !   but  by  wags   Byzantian 

Ben! 
Twin  sacred  titles,  which  combined  appear 
To  grace  thy  volume*8  front,  and  gild  its 

rear, 
Since  now  thou  put'st  thyself  and  work  to 

Sea 
And  leav'st  all  Greece  to  Fletcher  and  to 

me. 
Oh,  hear  my  single  muse  our  sorrows  tell, 
Ofie  song  for  self  and    Fletcher  quite  as 

well. 

First  to  the  Castle  of  that  man  of  woes 
Dispatch  the  letter  which  /  must  enclose,  lo 
And  when  his  lone  Penelope  shall  say 
Why,  where,  and  wherefore  doth  my  William 

stay? 
Spare  not  to  move  her  pity,  or  her  pride  — 
By  all  that  Hero  suffered,  or  defied; 


The  chicken's  toughness^  and  the  lack  of  ale. 
The  stoney  mountain  and  the  miry  vale, 
The  Garlick  steams,  which  half  his  meals 

enrich. 
The  impending  vermin,  and  the  threaten'd 

Itch, 
That  ever  breaking  Bed,  beyond  repair  ! 
The  hat  too  old,  the  coat  too  cold  to  wear,  ao 
The  Hunger,  which  repulsed  from  SaUy*s 

door 
Pursues  her  g^rumbling  half  from  shore  to 

shore, 
Be  these  the  themes  to  greet  his  faithful 

Rib, 
So  may  thy  pen  be  smooth,  thy  tongue  be 

gUb  I 
This  duty  done,  let  me  in  turn  demand 
Some  friendly  ofiBce  in  my  native  land. 
Yet  let  me  ponder  well,  before  I  ask, 
And  set  thee  swearing  at  the  tedious  task. 

First  the  Miscellany  !  —  to  Southwell  town 
Per  coach  for  Mrs.  Pigot  frank  it  down,  30 
So  mav'st  thou  prosper  in  the  paths  of  Sale, 
And  Loneman  smirk  and  critics  cease  to 
rau. 

All  hail  to  Matthews !  wash  his  reverend 

feet. 
And    in  my   name   the   man   of    Method 

greet,  — 
Tell    him,   my    Guide,   Philosopher,    and 

Friend, 
Who  cannot   love   me,  and  who  will   not 

mend, 
Tell  him,  that  not  in  vain  I  shall  assay 
To  tread  and  trace  our  *  old  Horatian  way,* 
And  be  (with  prose  supply  my  dearth  of 

rhymes) 
What    better    men    have   been   in   better 

times.  40 

Here  let  me  cease,  for  why  should  I  pro- 
long 

My  notes,  and  vex  a  Singer  with  a  Song  f 

Oh  thou  with  pen  perpetual  in  thy  fist  ! 

Dubb'd  for  thy  sins  a  stark  Miscellanist, 

So  pleased  the  printer*s  orders  to  per- 
form 

For  Messrs.  Longman,  Hurst  and  Rees  and 
Orme. 

Go  —  G^t  thee  hence  to  Paternoster  Row, 

Thy  patrons  wave  a  duodecimo  ! 

(Best  form  for  letters  from  a  distant  land, 

It  fits  the  pocket,  nor  fatigues  the  hand.)  50 
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Aad   MwibUitig  Songs  giow  < 


*Dnr]r,JiiD«17,  laia    A'tnuM- 

'  ida^  ifedta,  1-7.    Wtitteo  on 

«  QranBan  Srinpltgailw.] 

Oh  how  I  wiah  tlUit  an  embargo 
Eid  ke^tn  port  the  good  ship  Argo  1 
W1m>,  •nil  niilBiiiioh'd  fmin  Grroouui  dooks, 
Had  never  pwa'd  tbe  Anire  roofai; 
Bat  now  I  teax  her  trip  will  be  a 
DaBin'd    borinen    for  mj   Hub  Hedea, 
«tc.,ete. 


[To  FniKiK  HodgHn,  Ontober  :(,  1810.  An 
'smtaph/  RcunanellL  waa  ui  Albaniui  pby- 
aoUD  wbo  phjmcked  Byron  at  Patns.] 

TODTH,  Nature,  and  relenting  Jove, 
To  keep  my  lamp  in  Btroiigl;  strove: 
But  Romanelli  was  so  stout. 
He  beat  all  three  —  aod  bUto  it  out. 


'GOOD   PLAYS  ARE   SCARCE' 


^o 


Good  plaja  are  scarce. 
So  Moore  writes  Farce; 

la  Fame  like  his  so  brittle  ? 
We  knew  befoi« 
That  ■  LittU  'i '  Moon, 

But  now  't  u  Moore  that 's  IMt, 


'WHAT  NEWS.  WHAT  NEWS? 
QUEEN  ORRACA' 

[To  William  Harnan.  December  6,  1811. 
PModyiw  a  itanza  in  Sosthej's  Qhkii  Orraea 
•td  Ike  Km  Martyn  of  Morocco.] 


What  news,  what  naws  ?    Qnean  Orraea, 
What  news  of  aeribblen  flre  ? 

,C ,  L d,aw 

damn'd,  thmgh  yet  alive. 


Ok  weU  done  Lord  £JU.-n  I  and  better 
daDaR.U*^| 
Britannia  moit  prewar  with  conuoil*  lik* 

Hawkeabnry,  Harrowbj,  help  jou  to  gnida 

Whoae  remadj    only    mnat    kill  ere   it 

Tboea  vilUns,  t^£_Hmsn>  ue  all  gniwm. 

refraotc^y, 

Aakii^same  snoeonr  forChari^'aatke  — 

So  hang  them  in  olusten  roond  eaoh  Hann- 

faetorj, 

That  will  at  once  put  an  end  to  mutaJce. 

The  rascals,  perhaps,  maj  betake  them  to : 
robbing. 
The  dogs  tu  be  sure  have  got  nothing  to 

So  if  we  can  hong  tbem  for  breaking  a  bobbin, 
T  will  save  aU  the  GoTenuneut's  money 
and  meat: 
Men  are  more   easily  made  than  maotuD- 


Stockings  fetch  better  prices  than  lives  — 
(^bbeta  on    Sherwood    will    heighten    tbe 

scenery. 
Shewing    how    Commerae    on    Liberty 

thrives! 

Justice  is  now  in  pursuit  of  the  wretobes. 
Grenadiers,  Volunteers,  Bow-street  Police, 

Twenty-two  Regiments,  a   score  of   Jack 
Ketches, 
Three  of  the  Qnonun  and  two  of  tbe 

S«Nne  Lords,  to  be  sure,  would  have  sum- 
mon'd  the  Judges, 
To  take  their  opinion,  but  that  they  ne'er 
shall. 
For  Lrvs  BPOOL  such  a  concession  begrudges. 
So  now  they  're  oondemn'd  by  no  Judgtt 
ataU. 
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Some  folks  for  eertain  haTe  tlMmglit  it 
When  FAmine  appeals  and  wlien  Poreity 


I  suppose  that  toHoglit  yon  Ve  «^gaged 

with  sooie  eod^inSy 
And  for  SotfaehT's  BhMs  haTe  deserted  Sam 


lliat  life  should  be  Talaed  at  less  than  a 
stockmg. 
And  breaking  of  frames  lead  to  breaking 
of  bones. 
If  it  shonld  proTe  so,  I  trust,  by  this  token 
(And  who  will  refuse  to  partake  in  the 
hope  ?)y  3o 

That  the  frames  of  the  fools  may  be  first  to 
be  brokerij 
Who,  when  asked  for  a  rtmdy^  sent  i 
them  a  rope. 


[R.  C.  DALLAS] 

Tes  !  wisdom  shines  in  all  his  mien. 
Which  would  so  captiTate,  I  ween, 

Wisdom's  own  TOddess  Pallas; 
That  she  'd  discara  her  faVrite  owl. 
And  take  for  pet  a  brother  fowl. 

Sagacious  R.  C.  Dallas. 
[Fmt  published,  1825.] 


*0H   YOU,  WHO    IN    ALL   NAMES 
CAN   TICKLE   THE   TOWN' 

[To  Thomas  Moore,  May  19, 1813.    Appoint- 
ing a  visit  to  Leigh  Hunt  in  prison.] 

Oh  yod,  who  in  all  names  can  tickle  the 

town, 
Anacreon,  Tom  Little,  Tom  Moore,  or  Tom 

Brown,  — 
For  hang  me  if  I  know  of  which  you  may 

most  brag. 
Your  Quarto  two-pounds,  or  your  Twopenny 

Post  Bag; 

But  now  to  my  letter  —  to  yours  't  is  an 
answer  — 

To-morrow  be  with  me,  as  soon  as  you  can, 
sir. 

All  ready  and  dress'd  for  proceeding  to 
spunge  on 

(Accordmg  to  compact)  the  wit  in  the  dun- 
geon— 

P*ray  Phcebus  at  length  our  political  malice 

May  not  get  us  lodgi^S^  within  the  same 
palace  t 


And  I,  thoii|;h  with  eold  I  haye  nearly  my 

death  got, 
Mnst  pot  on  my  breeches,  and  wait  on  the 

He 


Bnt  to-morrow  at  foor,  we  will  both  play 

the  ScurrOj 
Andyon  H  be  Catnllns,  the  Regent  Mamnna, 


'WHEN  THURLOW  THIS  DAMN'D 
NONSENSE   SENT» 

[To  Thomas  Moore,  June,  1813.  Byion  and 
Mooie  w«re  wsppko^  with  Kogen  on  Iwesd  and 
cheese  when  their  host  brovght  forth  Lord  Thnr- 
low's  Poewu  on  Several  Ooeagiotu  (1813).  '  In 
Tsin  did  Mr.  Rogers  (to  whom  a  copy  of  the 
work  had  been  presmted),'  says  Moore  in  his 
lift^  *'  in  justice  to  the  anthor,  endesTour  to  di- 
rect our  attention  to  some  of  the  beauties  of  the 
work.  One  of  the  poems  was  a  warm  and,  I 
need  not  add,  well-deeeryed  pan^^yrio  on  him- 
self. The  opening  line  of  the  poem  wss,  ss 
well  ss  I  can  reeoUeot,  — 

'*  Wban  Bogws  o*er  thk  labour  beni.** 

And  Lord  Byron  undertook  to  read  it  aloud ; 
but  he  found  it  impossible  to  g^t  beyond  the 
first  two  words.  Oar  laughter  had  now  in- 
creased to  such  a  pitch  that  nothing  could 
restrain  it.  Two  or  Uiree  times  he  be^m,  but, 
no  sooner  had  the  words  ''  When  K<^ers  '* 
passed  his  Uto,  than  our  fit  burst  forth  afresh 
—  till  even  Mr.  Rogers  himself,  with  all  his 
feeling  of  our  injustice,  found  it  impossible  not 
to  join  us ;  and  had  the  author  himself  been  of 
the  party,  I  question  much  whether  he  oould 
have  resisted  the  infection.'  A  day  or  two 
later  Byron  sent  the  following  verses  in  a  let- 
ter to  Moore.] 

When  Thurlow  this  damn'd  nonsense  sent 

(I  hope  I  am  not  violent), 

Nor  men  nor  gods  knew  what  he  meant. 

And  since  not  even  our  Rogers'  praise 

To    conmion    sense    his     thoughts    could 

raise  — 
Why  would  they  let  him  print  his  lays  ? 


To  me,  divine  Apollo,  grant  —  O  I 
Hermilda^s  first  and  second  canto, 
I  'm  fitting  up  a  new  portmanteau; 
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And  thus  to  funugh  deeent  lining, 

My  own  and  others'  bays  I  'm  twining  — 

So,  gentle  Thnrlow,  throw  me  tliine  u. 


TO   LORD   THURLOW 


Bjnn 


[On  the  nme  da;  with  tba 
Mnt  t<i  Moon  the  folloiring 
Thnrlow'!  liaea.] 

' I  IMFtng  branch  0/ laurel  doom.' 
Thou  '  la;  thy  bnnch  of  lavrel  down  t ' 

Why,  what  thou  'at  stole  is  not  enow; 
And,  were  it  lawfully  thine  own, 

Doea  Rogers  want  it  moat,  or  than  7 
Keep  to  thjaelf  thy  wither'd  bungh, 

Or  Bend  it  back  to  Doctor  Donne: 
Were  juatice  dona  to  both,  I  trow, 

He  'd  have  bat  little,  and  thon  —  none 


'  Then  t/iui  loform  Apollo's  cromn.' 
A  erown  1  why,  twist  it  how  you  will. 
Thy  chaplet  must  be  foolscap  still. 
When  next  you  visit  Delphi's  (own, 

Inquire  amongst  your  felloW'lodgera, 
They  11  tell  you  Phtebus  gave  hia  crown, 

Some  years  before  your  birth,  to  Rogers. 

'  Lft  every  other  bring  AU  own.' 
When  coals  to  Newcastle  are  carried. 

And  owls  sent  to  Athens,  as  wonders, 
From  his  spouse  when   the  Regent 's   un- 
married. 

Or  Liverpool  weeps  o'er  his  blunders; 
When  Tories  and  Whigs  cease  to  (juarrel, 

When  Castlereagh's  wife  has  an  heir, 
Then  Rogers  ahal!  ask  us  tor  laurel, 

And  thou  shalt  have  plenty  to  spare. 


Hut  M»t,— like  MU^Ibe  buie  of  Fraa- 

dom's  realm, 
Bat  dear  to  those  presiding  at  the  helm  — 
li  basely  purchased,  not  with  gold  alone; 
Add  Conacienoe,  too,  this  bargain  is  yonr 


Ix   hearts  like   thine 


may  I  hold  a 
all  sense,  aJl   shame,  all 


Varmai  IHunuiAa    . 
OOODTthe  wonU'Glorr  toOod.'   The  L 
alM  edebratad  in  an  od>  7^  AUitd  8 
in  Engtand.] 

'  What  say  It'  —  not  a  syllable  farther  in 

I  "m  your  man '  of  all  measazsa,'  dear  Tom, 

—  BO  here  goes .' 
Here  goes,  for  a  swim  ou  the  stream  of  old 

Time, 
On  those  buoyant  supporters,  the  liladdera 
of  rhyme. 
I  If  our  weight  breaks  them  down  and  we 
'■■  sink  in  the  tlooil, 

1  We  are  sinuther'd,  at  least,  in  respectable 

;   Where  the  Divers  of  Bathos  lie  drown'd  in 

i   And  Southey'a  last  Psean  has  piltow'd  his 

That  'Fein  de  se'  who,  half  drunk  with  his 

malmsey, 
Walk'd  out  of  his  depth  and  was  lost  in  a 

calm  sea, 
Singing '  Glory  to  God  *  in  a  spick  and  span 

stanza, 
The  like  (since  Tom  Stemhold  was  choked) 


The  papers  have  told  yoo,  no  doubt,  of 
the  fusses. 
The  f^tes  and  the  zapinifs  to  cet  at  these 

Of  bis  Majesty's  suite,  up  from  coachman 

And  what  dignity  decks  the  flat  face  of  the 

great  man. 
I  saw  him,  last  week,  at  two   balls  and  a 

party,— 
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For  a  prince,  his  demeanour  was  rather  too 

hearty. 
You  know,  we  are  nsed  to  quite  different 

graces, 

The  Czar's  look,  I  own,  was  much  hri^ter 

and  brisker. 
But  then  he  is  sadly  deficient  in  whisker; 
And  wore  but  a  starless  blue  coat,  and  in 

kersey- 
-mere  breeches  whisk'd  round,  in  a  waltz 

with  the  Jersey, 
Who,  lovely  as  ever,  seem'd  just  as  delighted 
With  majesty's  presence  as  those  she  invited. 


June,  1814.    [Rzst  puUiahed,  1830.1 


WINDSOR   POETICS 

LINES  COMPOSED  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  RE- 
GENT BEING  SEEN  STANDING  BETWEEN 
THE  COFFINS  OF  HENRY  VIH.  AND 
CHARLES  I.,  IN  THE  ROYAL  VAULT  AT 
WINDSOR 

Famed  for  contemptuous  breach  of  sacred 

ties, 
By  headless  Charles  see  heartless  Henry  lies : 
Between   them    stands    another    sceptred 

thing  — 
It  moves,  it  reigns  —  in  all  but  name,  a  king: 

Charles  to  his  people,  Henry  to  his  wife, 
—  In  him  the  double  tyrant  starts  to  life: 
Justice  and  death  have  miz'd  their  dust  in 

vain, 
Each  royal  vampire  wakes  to  life  again. 
Ah,  what  can  tombs  avail !  —  since  these 

disgorge 
The  blood  and  dust  of  both  —  to  mould  l 

George. 
[First  published,  1819.] 


[Another  version.] 

ON   A  ROYAL  VISIT   TO   THE 
VAULTS 

OR  CiBSAR'S  DISCOVERY  OF  C.  I.  AND 
H.  8.  IN  YE  SAME  VAULT 

[First  published  in  the  Edition  of  1904  from 
manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Murray.] 


Famed  for  their  civil  and  domestic  qnai^ 

rels, 
See    heartless    Henry    lies    by    headless 

Charles; 
Between    them    stands    another   sceptred 

thing, 

It  liTes,  it  reigns  —  *aye,  every  inch  a 
Idng.' 

Charles  to  his  people,  Henry  to  his  wife. 
In  him  the  double  tyrant  starts  to  life: 
Justice  and  Death  have  miz'd  their  dust  in 

vain. 
The  royal  Vampires  join  and  rise  again. 
What  now  can  tombs  avail,  since  these  dis- 
gorge 
The  blood  and  dirt  of  both  to  mould  a 
Oeorgel 
1814. 

ICH   DIEN 

[First  published  in  the  Edition  of  1904 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  ponesnoD  of  Jii, 
A.  H.  Hallam  Murray.  Dated  by  conjecture 
1814.] 

From    this  emblem    what  variance  your 

motto  evinces, 
For  the  Man  is  his  country's  —  the  Arms 

are  the  Prince's  I 


*  HERE'S   TO    HER  WHO    LONG* 

[To  Thomas  Moore,  September  20,   1814 
On  being  accepted  by  Miss  Milbanke.] 

Here  's  to  her  who  long 
Hath  waked  the  poet's  sigh  ! 

The  girl  who  gave  to  song 
What  gold  could  never  buy. 


*ONCE    FAIRLY    SET   OUT   ON 
HIS    PARTY   OF    PLEASURE' 

[To  Thomas  Moore,  March  27, 1815.   On  the 
retnm  of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  ] 

Once  fairly  set  out  on  his  party  of  plea- 
sure, 

Taking  towns  at  his  liking  and  crowns  at 
his  leisure, 

From  Elba  to  Lyons  and  Paris  he  goes. 

Making  halls  for  the  ladies,  and  hows  to  his 
foes. 


'SO  WE'LL  eO  NO   UORB  A  ROVING' 


faOalioaw  of  HmIww  the  GooatMi  d'AIbrbd, 
iAmu  I  know)  k,  viOoat  Bzontioa,  to  laj 
Mind,  the  BUM  MitMilj  bsHtiM  of  hnmu 
aooB^tlaa*,  ud  Im  bajood  a?  Um*  ol  hnman 


I>  tbia  belorM  maiUe  view 

AboTA  the  woAs  aad  thoughts  of  Haa, 
WUt  Natan  (xwU,  bat  HouZf  not,  do, 

And  BmuiI^  ud  CuMrm  eon  / 


BojwmI  tiM  Bud's  A 


dait, 


Akd  dost  thou  ask  the  reason  of  mj  sad- 
ness ? 
Well,  I  wiU  tell  it  thee,  unfeelioK  buj  t 
T  mu  ill  report  that  urged  mjr  bi«in  to 
madness, 
Twaa   thj  toDgue's  venom  poisoa'd  all 
my  joy. 

He  sadneMwbieh  then  seeet  is  uotsonoif'; 
Hy  wounds  are  far  too  ileep  for  simple 
grief; 
The  heart  thus  wither'd,  seeks  in  laiu  to 

From  ealm  refleetion,  comfort  or  relief. 

"Ote  arrow  'a  Sown,  and  dearly  shah  thoa 

rue  it; 

No  mortal  hand  can  rid  me  of  my  pain: 

Hy  heart   is  pierced,  but    thou  canlt  not 

subdue  it  — 

Ravenge  is  left,  and  is  not  left  in  Tain. 


[Ta  Thooua  Hoore,  Veoif 
ISia.    Tie    riota    of  tlie  ■D-oaUed  LnddHw 
Wi^  oat  in  1811,  and  wer«  limed  ohieflj  at 


As  the  f.ihattj  lad)  o'ta  the  aea 
Bought  their  freedom,  and  abaaplj,  with 
Uood, 
So  we,  boya,we 
Wm  die  flfhtnv,  or  live  free; 
And  down  with  aU  fcing^  but  Bjug  Lnddl 


■d  Um  ihnttie  wnhanged  for  the  ewoid* 
We  win  ffing  the  wmdiiigLeheet 
O'er  the  da^  at  onr  feet, 
And  dye  it  deep  in  the  gore  he  haa  poni'd> 

TbaaA  blaak  aa  hi*  heart  it*  hne, 
Knee  hia  veina  are  ourrupted  to  lund, 
Tet  this  ia  the  dew 
Wbieh  tk  tree  ahall  renew 
Of  Liberty,  planted  by  Lndd  I 


Siffhing  or  suing  now, 
BHyming  or  wooing  now. 
Billing  or  cooiug  uow. 
Which,  Thomas  Moore  7 

But  the  Carnival  'a  coming. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  I 
The  CamiTal  's  cotning, 

Oh  Thomas  Mooie  I 
Masking  and  hamming. 
Fifing  and  drumming, 
Guitturing  and  stmnuning, 
"■  ""        IS  Moore  I 


MTt  a< 


a'  nights,  had 


[To  Thomas  Moon,  Vsnioe,   February  28, 
1817.    '  At  present,  I  am  on  the  ioTalid  ngi- 
mywlf .  The  CanriTal  ~  that  ie,  the  latter 
of  it — and  utting  up  late  o' 
np  a  little.'] 

So  we  *1I  go  DO  more  a  roving 

So  late  mto  the  night. 
Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loring, 

And  the  moon  be  stiU  aa  bright. 
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For  the  sword  outwears  its  sheath, 
And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast, 

And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe, 
And  Love  itself  have  rest. 

Thouffh  the  night  waA  made  for  loving, 
Ana  the  day  returns  too  soon, 

Tet  we  11  eo  no  more  a  roving 
By  the  light  of  the  moon. 


*I   READ  THE  "  CHRISTABEL"' 

[To  Thomas  Mooi«,  March  25,  1817.  'Here 
are  some  versioles,  which  I  made  one  sleep- 
less night.'  The  Missionary  of  the  Andes  is  by 
Bowles ;  Uderim,  by  H.  Gaily  Knight ;  Marga- 
ret of  Anjouy  by  Margaret  HolfoKl;  Waterloo 
and  other  PoemSf  by  J.  Wedderbom  Webster ; 
Glenarvon,  a  Novel,  by  Lady  Caroline  Lamb.] 

I  READ  the  Christabel; 

Very  well: 
I  read  the  Missionary  ; 

Pretty  —  very: 
I  tried  at  llderim  ; 

Ahem! 
I  read  a  sheet  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  ; 

Can  you  f 
I  tum'd  a  page  of  Webster's  Waterloo  ; 

Pooh  !  pooh ! 
I  look'd  at  Wordsworth's  milk-white  RyU 
stone  Doe  ; 

Hillo! 
I  read  Glenarvon,  too,  by  Caro.  Lamb  — 

Grod  damn  t 


'TO  HOOK  THE   READER,  YOU, 
JOHN   MURRAY' 

[To  John  Murray,  March  25, 1817.] 

To  hook  the  reader,  you,  John  Murray, 
Have  published  Anjou^s  Margaret, 

Which  won't  be  sold  off  in  a  hurry 
(At  least,  it  has  not  been  as  yet) ; 

And  then,  still  further  to  bewilder  *em. 

Without  remorse  you  set  up  llderim  ; 
So  mind  you  don't  get  into  debt. 

Because  as  how,  if  you  should  fail, 

These  books  would  be  but  baddish  bail. 

And  mind  you  do  not  let  escape 

These  rhymes  to  Morning  Post  or  Perry, 
Which  would  be  very  treacherous  —  very. 

And  get  me  into  such  a  scrape  ! 


For,  firstly,  I  should  have  to  sally. 
All  in  my  Uttle  boat,  against  a  Galley , 
And,  should  I  chance  to  slay  the  Assyrian 

wight, 
Have  next  to  combat  with  the  female  knight. 
And  prick'd  to  death  expire  upon  her  ne^e, 
A  sort  of  end  which  I  should  take  indeed  ill ! 


'GOD  MADDENS  HIM  WHOM  'TIS 
HIS  WILL  TO  LOSE' 

[To  John  Mnrrav,  April  2, 1817.  '  Quern  Beus 
vwt  perdere  prius  aementat,  which  may  be  done 
into  English  thus : '  — ] 

God  maddens  him  whom  'tis  his  will  to 

lose, 
And  gives  the  choice  of  death  or  phrenzy — 

choose. 

*MY   BOAT    IS    ON    THE    SHORE' 

[To  Thomas  Moore,  Jnly  10,  1817.  'This 
shonld  have  been  written  fifteen  months  ago  — 
the  first  stanza  was.  I  am  just  come  out  from 
an  hour's  swim  in  the  Adriatic ;  and  I  write  to 
yon  with  a  black-eyed  Venetian  girl  before  me, 
reading  Boccaccio.'  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  a  better  example  than  these  stanzas  of 
Byron's  facility  and  grace.] 

My  boat  is  on  the  shore. 

And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea; 
But,  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 

Here  's  a  double  health  to  thee  I 

Here  's  a  sigh  to  those  who  love  me, 
And  a  smile  to  those  who  hate; 

And,  whatever  sky  's  above  me. 
Here  's  a  heart  for  every  fate. 

Though  the  ocean  roar  around  me, 
Yet  it  still  shall  bear  me  on; 

Though  a  desert  should  surround  me. 
It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 

Were  't  the  last  drop  in  the  well. 

As  I  gasp'd  upon  the  brink, 
Ere  my  fainting  spirit  fell, 

*T  is  to  thee  that  I  would  drink. 

With  that  water,  as  this  wine, 

The  libation  I  would  pour 
Should  be  —  peace  with  thine  and  mine, 

And  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore. 


■DEAR  DOCTOR,   I   HAVE  READ  YOUR  PLAY' 


Jji 


lToJiJmMiinm7,Jaljlfi,1817.  'HmnToa 
BO  D0W  Bab*  ot  litantoTB  apn^  up  to  npuoa 
Aa  dMd,  the  dbtaat,  tiMtbid,  and  the  rvtind  ? 


No  oi^  Woidmrorth,  mare  wlmind  than 
nad, 
No  drunken  Colaridgs  with  a  new  Lag 


[To  John  MnraaT,  Anput  21,  1817.  Hnf 
imj  h^  writtin  to  Byron :  '  Polidoil  has  nnt 
■a  hie  trag^j !  Do  me  the  M"***—  to  amd 
by  ratoiD  of  poat  a  dilicatt  dsolminDn  of  it, 
which  I  eueBge  faitUoll;  lo  aop<r.'  The  fol- 
lowing: i*  SyTDii'a  'oivil  and  delicate  deolen- 
Bon  for  the  medical  tragedy.'] 

Deak  Doctor,  I  have  read  your  plaj, 
Which  ia  a  good  one  in  its  way,  — 
ForeeB  the  ejea  and  moves  the  bowels, 
And  drenches  handkerchief x  like  toweU 
With  tears,  that,  in  a  flux  of  grief. 
Afford  hysterical  relief 
To  shatter'd  nerves  and  quioken'd  pulses, 
Which  youF  catastrophe  convulses. 

I  like  yoor  moral  and  mocbineiy; 
Your  plot,  too,  haa  such  scope  for  Scenery ; 
Your  dialogue  is  apt  and  smiut ;  1 1 

The  play's  concoction  full  of  art; 
Your  hero  raves,  your  heroine  cries, 
AH  stab,  and  everybody  dies. 
In  abort,  your  tragedy  would  be 
The  very  thing  to  hear  and  see; 
And  for  a  piece  of  publication. 
If  I  decline  on  this  occasion, 
It  is  not  that  I  am  not  sensible 
To  merits  in  themselves  ost«uHible,  lo 

But  —  and  I  grieve  to  speak  it  —  plays 
Are  drags  —  mere  dnips.  Sir  —  now-a-days. 
I  had  a  heavy  loss  by  Manuel,  — 
Too  lucky  if  it  prove  not  annual,  — 
And  Sotheby,  with  his  damn'd  Oretta 
(Whicb,  by  tbe  way,  the  old  Bore's  best  is). 
Ha*  lain  so  very  long  on  band 
That  I  despair  of  all  demand. 


I  're  adTertised,  but  Me  my  books. 
Or  only  wateh  n^  ShonniMi's  loi^t—     f 
Still  Ivan,  Ima,  ud  nioli  hmbet, 
Hybaok-abop  |^n^  my  shalveB  enenmber. 

Then'*  Byion,  toi^  wbo  oom  did  better. 
Hm  sent  ma,  folded  in  a  lettv, 
Asortof — it's  nomonndnmn 
Tbait  DarnUif,  Iwm,  c 


I  think  he 's  lost  his  witi  at  Venioe, 


In  short,  sir,  what  with  one  and  f  other, 
I  dare  not  Tentnra  on  another.  t» 

I  write  in  haste;  esonse  each  Unnder; 
Tie  Coaches  throurii  the  street  so  thun- 
der) 
My  Room 's  so  fnll;  we  've  GiUoid  heia 
Reading  US8.,  with  Ho«Aham  Frere, 


r  forlboimiing  AitieleB. 


Had  but  the  G«oins  to  n 

A  smart  Critique  upon  St.  Helena, 

Or  if  you  only  woald  but  tell  in  a  so 

Short  compass  what  —  but,  to  resume: 

As  I  was  saying.  Sir,  the  Room  — 

The  Room 's  so  full  of  wits  and  bards, 

Crabbes,  Campbells,  Crokers,  Frcres,  and 

Wards 
And  others,  neither  bards  nor  wita:  — 
My  humble  tenement  admits 
AU  persons  in  tbe  dress  of  gent.. 
From  Mr.  Hammond  to  Dog  Dent. 

A  party  dines  with  me  to-day. 
All  clever  men,  who  make  their  way;       6a 
Crsbbe,  Malcolm,  Hamilton,  and  Chantrey, 
Are  all  partakers  of  my  pantry. 
They  're  at  this  moment  m  discussion 
On  poor  Be  Stall's  late  dissolution. 
Her  book,  they  say,  was  in  advance  — 
pMy  Heaven  I  she  tell  the  truth  of  Franoe  I 
T  is  said  she  certainly  was  married 
To  Roeca,  and  had  twice  Diiscarried, 
No  —  not  miscarried,  I  opine,  — 
But  brooght  to  bed  at  forty-nine.  jt 

Some  say  she  died  a  Papist ;  Some 
Are  of  opinion  that 's  a  Hum ; 
I  don't  Imow  that  —  the  fellow,  Sohlegel, 
Was  very  likely  to  inveigle 
A  dying  person  in  compunction 
To  try  the  extremity  of  Unction. 
But  peace  be  with  her  I  for  a  woman 
Her  talents  snrely  were  u 
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Her  Publisher  (and  Public  too) 
The  hour  of  her  demise  may  rue  —  80 

For  never  more  within  his  shop  he  — 
Fray  —  was  not  she  interred  at  Coppet  ? 
Thus  run  our  time  and  tongues  away.  — 
But,  to  return,  Sir,  to  your  play: 
Sorry,  Sir,  but  I  cannot  deal. 
Unless  *t  were  acted  by  O'NeilL 
My  hands  are  full,  my  head  so  busy, 
I  'm  almost  dead,  and  always  dizzy; 
And  so,  with  endless  truth  and  hurry,       89 
Dear  Doctor,  I  am  yours, 

John  Murray. 

Auffust,  1817. 


•MY  DEAR   MR.   MURRAY' 

[To  John  Murray,  January  8,  1818.  Byron 
was  sending  home  the  f  onrdi  oanto  of  Childe 
Harold  by  his  friend  Hobhouse.  The  Edin- 
burgh  Monthly  Magazine  was  begun  in  1817.] 

My  dear  Mr.  Murray, 
Ton  're  in  a  danm'd  hurry 

To  set  up  this  ultimate  Canto; 
But  (if  they  don't  rob  us) 
Tou  ll  see  Mr.  Hobhouse 

Will  bring  it  safe  in  his  portmanteau. 

For  the  Journal  you  hint  of, 
As  ready  to  print  off, 

No  doubt  you  do  right  to  commend  it; 
But  as  yet  I  have  writ  off  10 

The  devil  a  bit  of 

Our  Beppo :  —  when  copied,  1 11  send  it. 

In  the  mean  time  you  've  *  Gralley  ' 
Whose  verses  all  tally, 

Perhaps  you  may  say  he 's  a  Ninny, 
But  if  you  abash'd  are 
Because  of  Alashtar, 

He  '11  drivel  another  Phrosine. 

Then  you  Ve  Sotheby's  tour, 

No  great  things,  to  be  sure,  —  20 

You  could  hardly  begin  with  a  less  work; 
For  the  pompous  rascallion. 
Who  don't  speak  Italian 

Nor  French,   must  have    scribbled    by 
guess-work. 

No  doubt  he  's  a  rare  man 
Without  knowing  German 

Translating  his  way. up  Parnassus, 


And  now  still  absuzder 
He  meditates  Murder 
As  you'll  see  in  the  trash  he  calls  Ta8S0*8, 

But  yon  've  others  his  betters  jt 

The  real  men  of  letters 

Your  Orators  —  Critics  —  and  Wits,  — 
And  1 11  bet  that  your  Journal 
(Pray  is  it  diurnal  ?) 

Will  pay  with  your  luckiest  hits. 

You  can  make  any  loss  up 
With  <  Spence  '  and  his  gossip, 

A  work  which  must  surely  succeed; 
Then  Queen  Mary's  Epistle-craft,  40 

With  the  new  '  Fytte  '  of  *  Whistlecraft,' 

Must  make  people  purchase  and  read. 

Then  3rou  've  Greneral  Grordon, 
Who  girded  his  sword  on. 

To  serve  with  a  Muscovite  Master; 
And  help  him  to  polish 
A  nation  so  owlish, 

They  thought    shaving  their  beards  a 
disaster. 

For  the  man, ' poor  and  shrewd* 

With  whom  you  'd  conclude  50 

A  compact  without  more  delay, 
Perhaps  some  such  pen  is 
Still  extant  in  Venice ; 

But  please,  sir,  to  mention  your  pay. 

Now  tell  me  some  news 

Of  your  friends  and  the  Muse 

Of  the  Bar,  or  the  Gown,  or  the  House, 
From  Canning,  the  tall  wit. 
To  Wilmot,  the  small  wit, 

Ward's  creeping  Companion  and  Louse, 

Who  's  so  danmably  bit  61 

With  fashion  and  Wit, 

That  he  crawls  on  the  surface  like  Vermin, 
But  an  Insect  in  both,  — 
By  his  Intellect's  growth 

Of  what  size  you  may  quickly  determine. 


[E  NIHILO  NIHIL; 

OR  AN  EPIGRAM   BEWITCHED] 

[Pint  published  in  Edition  of  1904  from  a 
manuscript  in  possefision  of  Mr.  Murray.] 

Of  rhymes  I  printed  seven  volumes  — 
The  lit  concludes  John  Murray's  columns: 


Of  thwB  there  have  b««i  f«w  tnuHlatioiM 
IT  twoperhapa  in  Gernuui, — 


one  or  twoperbap 
n  Oku  lut  I  eaa't 


OrQntkMto 

Jbtt  that  was  ia  the  eariier  ages. 

Btridaa  mj  ttji»  i»  the  romantic. 

Which' aomenU  fine,  and  lomeckll  fraatie; 

While  othen  are  or  would  aeem  ai  nek 

Of  repetitiana  mckaamed  Claaaic. 

For  my  part  all  men  miut  allow 

Whatarer  I  wis,  I  'm  clauio  now. 

I  NLW  and  left  vay  &nlt  in  time, 

And  cboMi  a  topio  all  sublime  —  «• 

Wondrona  aa  autient  war  or  hero  — 

Then  plaj'd  and  saag  away  like  Nero, 

Who  aang  of  Bome,  and  I  of  Riuo! 

He  anhjeot  has  improved  mj  wit  lo, 

He  flrat  f onr  Unea  the  poet  «eea 

Start  forth  in  fourteen  ungtiages  I 

Thonsli  uf  seven  volumes  none  before 

Conla  ever  reach  the  fame  of  four, 

Henceforth  I  «acrifli:e  all  (ilory 

To  the  Rinaldo  of  my  Storj-;  ,0 

I  've  sDDg  his  health  and  appetite 

SThe  last  word 's  not  transUted  right  — 
e  's  tnm'd  it,  God  knows  how,  to  vigour); 
1 11  sing  thein  in  a  book  that 's  bigger. 
Oh  !  Muse  prepare  for  thy  Ascension  ! 
And  generous  Rizzo  I  thou  my  pension. 


With  —  still  to  keep  him  in  good  case 
The  health  and  appetite  of  Bizzo. 


Febnam  '20.  181)). 


TOT 


'  SALLY  IN  OUR  ALLEY ' 


[Fittt  publiihed  eomplet*  in  the  Edition  of 
ll)U4  from  a  maniucript  in  the  poasesdon  of  Mr. 
Unna;.  This  iind  the  two  following  poenw  are 
iasIettCT  to  JtihnMnmj, dated  April  11,1818.] 

Op  all  the  twiee  ten  thousand  bards 
That  ever  penn'd  a  canto. 


*D 133 

Wbom  Podding  <a  whooi  hvaa  rewards 

For  liftw^g  a  p<fftinanff>aiij 
Of  alldte  poeta  erer  known, 

From  Gmb-«treat  to  Fop'a  Aller, 
TbeHnaemajboaat— the  Wocld  nnut 


Then'i 


la  like  pietty  GaUy  I 


He  writei  as  well  as  any  Hiss, 


I  do  not  mean  to  vail  j  — 
His  songs  at  sixpenoe  wonld  be  dear. 
So  give  tham  gratis.  Gaily  I 

And  if  this  statement  shoold  seem  queer, 

Or  set  down  in  a  hony. 
Go,  ask  (if  he  will  be  sioeere) 

His  bookseller  — John  Uunay.  m 

Come,  say,  how  many  have  bees  sold, 

And  dont  stand  shilly-shBllT, 
Of  bound  and  letter'd,  red  and  gold, 

Well  printed  works  of  Gaily. 

For  Astley's  eirciis  Upton  writes. 

And  alio  for  the  Surry  (itr} ; 
Fitzgerald  weekly  still  recites, 

Though  grinning  Critics  worry: 
Miss  Holfonl'aPeg,  and  Notheby'n  Saul, 

In  fame  exactly  tAlly;         *  se 

From  Stationer's  Hall  to  Grocer's  Stall 

They  go  —  and  so  does  Gaily. 

He  rode  upon  a  Camel's  hump 

Through  Arahy  the  sandy. 
Which  surely  must  have  hurt  the  rump 

Of  this  poetic  dandy. 
His  Thymes  are  of  the  costive  kind, 

And  barren  as  each  valley 
In  deserts  which  he  left  behind 

Has  been  the  Muse  of  Gaily.  4s 

He  has  a  Seat  in  Parliament, 

Is  fat  and  passing  wealthy ; 
And  surety  he  ehonld  be  content 

With  these  and  being  healthy: 
But  Great  Ambition  will  misrule 

Men  at  all  risks  to  sally,  — 
Now  makes  a  poet  —  now  a  fool. 

And  we  know  which  —  of  Gaily. 
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exchanging  many  a  mklnight  blow 

ToMusic  of  the  Battle. 
Some  folks  like  rowing  on  the  Thames, 

Some  rowing  in  an  Alley, 
But  all  the  Bow  my  fancy  claims 

Is  rowing  of  my  Gaily, 


ANOTHER   SIMPLE   BALLAT 

[First  published  complete  in  the  Edition  of 
1904  from  a  manuscript  in  the  poooossion  of  Mr. 

Hurray.] 

Ms8.  WiLMOT  sate  scribbling  a  play, 
Mr.  Sotheby  sate  sweating  behind  her; 

Bat  what  are  all  these  to  the  Lay 
Of  Gaily  i.  o.  the  Grinder  ? 
Grally  i.  o.  L  o.,  etc. 

I  bought  me  some  books  tother  day, 

And  sent  them  downstairs  to  the  binder; 

But  the  Pastry  Cook  carried  away 
My  Gaily  L  o.  the  Grinder. 

Grally  i.  o.  i.  o.,  etc.  lo 

I  wanted  to  kindle  my  taper, 

And  oall'd  to  the  Maid  to  remind  her; 
And  what  should  she  bring  me  for  paper 

But  Grally  i.  o.  the  GriiMer. 
Grally  i.  o.  i.  o. 

Among  my  researches  for  Ease 

I  went  where  one  's  certain  to  find  her: 

The  first  thing  by  her  throne  that  one  sees 
Is  Gaily  i.  o.  the  Grinder. 

Gaily  i.  o.  i.  o.  20 

Away  with  old  Homer  the  blind  — 
1 11  show  you  a  poet  that 's  blinder: 

You  may  see  him  whene'er  you  Ve  a  mind 
In  Grally  i.  o.  the  Grinder. 

Gaily  i.  o.  i.  o.,  etc. 

Blindfold  he  runs  gaping  for  fame, 

And  hardly  knows  where  he  will  find  her: 

She  don't  seem  to  take  to  the  name 
Of  Gaily  i.  o.  the  Grinder. 

Gaily  i.  o.  i.  o.,  etc.  30 

Yet  Critics  have  been  very  kind, 

And  Mamma  and  his  friends  have  been 
kinder; 
But  the  greatest  of  Glory  's  behind 
For  Gaily  i.  o.  the  Grinder. 
Grally  L  o.  i.  o. 


STRAHAN,  TONSON,  LINTOT  OF 
THE  TIMES' 

Stbaham,  TonsoD,  Lintot  of  the  ttmesy 
Patron  and  publisher  of  rhymes, 
For  thee  the  bard  up  Pindus  climbs. 
My  Murray. 

To  thee,  with  hope  and  terror  domb^ 
The  unfledged  MlS.  authors  come; 
Thou  printest  all  —  and  sellest  scmie  — • 
My  Murray. 

Upon  thy  table's  baize  so  green 
The  last  new  Quarterly  is  seen; 
But  where  is  thy  new  Magazine, 
My  Murray  ? 

Along  thy  sprucest  book-shelves  shine 
The  works  thou  deemest  most  divine  — 
The  Art  of  Cookery ,  and  mine. 
My  Murray. 

Tours,  Travels,  Essays,  too,  I  wist. 
And  Sermons  to  thy  mill  bring  grist; 
And  then  thou  hast  the  Navy  List, 
My  Murray. 

And  Heaven  forbid  I  should  conclude 
Without '  the  Board  of  Longitude,' 
Although  this  narrow  paper  would. 
My  Murray ! 


*1F  FOR  SILVER,  OR  FOR  GOLD' 

[To  John  Murray,  Augrust  12,  1819.  *  This 
was  written  on  some  Frenchwoman,  by  Rnl- 
hi^res,  I  believe/] 

If  for  silver,  or  for  g^ld. 

You  could  melt  ten  thousand  pimples 

Into  half  a  dozen  dimples, 
Then  your  face  we  might  behold, 

Looking,  doubtless,  much  more  smugly, 

Yet  even  then  *t  would  be  damn*d  ugly. 


EPILOGUE 

[Vmt  published    in    Philadelphia   Record^ 
December  28,  1891.] 

There  's  something  in  a  stupid  ass. 
And  something  in  a  heavy  dunce; 
But  never  since  I  went  to  school 
I  heard  or  saw  so  damn'd  a  fool 
As  William  Wordsworth  is  for  once. 


Aad  now  I  Vo  Men  m  great »  fool 
Aa  Williun  Wmdnrorth  ii  for  mhm; 
I  TMll;  wnh  tlwt  PMer  Bell 
And  be  wbo  wmto  it  wen  in  hall, 

It  Hw  the  '  light  b  niitety-ei^t,' 

Sweet  babe  of  one  end  twenty  jtttn  I 

Aad  then  be  girea  it  to  the  natioii 
And  deems  hiiw*lf  of  RheVawprarH's 


BenTee  the  perfect  work  to  light  1 
Will  Wmdiworth,  if  I  might  adviie, 
Ceoteot  TOO  witii  the  [vaiie  fon  get 
From  Sir  George  Beanmont,  Bioo- 


Aad  wiUi  yonr  plaee  in  the  Exdee  t 


Hkrk  's  a  happf  new  year  t  but  with  rei 

I  beg  you  11  permit  me  to  say  — 
Wi>h  me  many  returns  of  the  itiucn, 
Bnt  a»few  as  you  please  of  the  day. 

I  feDd  you  an  epit(i[A  for  Caatlereagh:  - 

PoeTERTTT  will  ne'er  snrrey 
A  nobler  gntve  than  this; 

Here  lie  the  bonea  of  Caatlerea^: 
Stop,  trareller,  .  .  . 

Another  for  Rtt:  — 

WrrH  death  doom'd  to  grapple, 
Beneath  this  cold  slab,  be 

Wbo  lied  in  the  Chapel 
Now  lies  in  the  Abbey. 


'Hn  gods  e> 
tti»d«j:  — 


a  to  have  made  me  poetical 


g  up  your  bones,  Tom  Paine, 
.   ^bbett  has  done  well: 
^ott  Tiiit  him  on  eartb  again, 
He  11  Tisit  yon  in  hel). 


le  people's 
bbieO? 


NEW   SONG   TO   THE  TUNE    OF 

■  Wkaxk  hab  yk  bun  a'  day, 
MybotTahmy  O? 
coukting  o'  a  youmg  thing, 
Just  comb  fbab  ubs  Makmie  O  i ' 

[To  Jeha  Hnnay,  Mateh  U,  183a  Hob- 
bonae  bad  been  egtnmitted  to  Nawtate  Piimm 
tar  eawtal  waeha  for  a  pwtiwnantary  '  laeiih 
of  pririlage.'  Ha  vaa  ahoaaa  a  mamber  for 
Waatiii'iiwtai  at  tha  next  •leetkn.] 

How  came  yon  in  Bob's  pomid  to  oool, 

Uy  boy  Hobbie  O  ? 
Beoanse  I  bade  the  people  pull 

The  Houae  mto  the  Lobby  O. 

What  did  the  Hoaae  i9<m  this  call, 

Hy  boy  Hohbie  O  7 
They  voted  me  to  Newgate  all, 

Whioh  is  an  awkward  Jobby  O. 

My  boy  Hobbw  d 
There  'a  I  and  Burdett  —  Gentlemen, 
And  blackguard  Hunt  and  Cobby  O. 

You   hate    the   bouse  —  why  eanvass, 

My  boy  Hobbie  O  ? 
Because  I  wonld  reform  the  den 
As  member  for  the  Mobby  O. 


My  boy  Hobbie  O? 
Because  they  want  to  mn  their  rigs. 

Ah  under  Walpole  Bobby  O.  * 

Bnt  when  we  at  Cambridge  were, 

My  boy  Hobbie  0, 
If  my  memory  don't  err. 

You  founded  a  Whig  Clabby  O. 

When  to  the  mob  you  make  a  speech, 

My  boy  Hobbie  O, 
How  do  you  keep  without  their  reach 

The  watoh  within  your  fobby  O  ? 

Bnt  never  mind  sneh  petty  things, 

Hy  bay  Hobbie  O;  i 

God    save    the    people  —  damn    all 

So  let  us  Crown  the  Mobby  0  t 
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'WOULD  YOU  GO  TO  THE 
HOUSE  BY  THE  TRUE  GATE' 

[To  John  Murray,  April  9,  1820.  '  I  send 
70a  '*  a  Song;  of  Trinmph  *'  by  W.  Botherby, 
Esq'?,  price  aizpenoe,  on  the  Election  of  J.  C.  H. 
Eaqre  for  Westminster  {not  for  publication).'] 

Would  you  go  to  the  House  by  the  true 
gate, 
Much  faster  than  ever  Whig  Charley 
went; 
Let  Parliament  send  you  to  Newgate, 
And  Newgate  will  send  you  to  Parlia- 
ment. 


*YOU  ASK  FOR  A  "VOLUME  OF 
NONSENSE  " » 

[To  John  Murray,  September  28,  1820.] 

You  ask  for  a  '  Volume  of  Nonsense,' 
Have  all  of  your  authors  exhausted  their 
store? 
I  thought  you  had  published  a  good  deal  not 
long  since, 
And  doubtless  the  Squadron  are  ready 
with  more. 
But  on  looking  again,  I  perceive  that  the 

Species 
Of  'Nonsense'  you  want  must  be  purely 

*  facetious  ; ' 
And,  as  that  is  the  case,  you  had  best  put 

to  press 
Mr.  Sotheby's  tragedies  now  in  MSS. 
Some  Syrian  Sally 
From  common-place  Gaily, 
Or,  if  you  prefer  the  bookmaking  of  women. 
Take  a  spick  and  Span  *  Sketch'  of  your 
feminine  Herman. 


'WHEN  A  MAN  HATH  NO  FREE- 
DOM TO  FIGHT  FOR  AT  HOME' 

[To  Thomas  Moore,  November  5,  1820.] 

When  a  man  hath  no  freedom  to  fight  for 
at  home. 
Let  him  combat  for  that  of  his  neigh- 
bours; 
Let  him  think  of  the  glories  of  Greece  and 
of  Rome, 
And  g^t  knock'd  on  the  head  for  his  la- 
bours. 


To  do  good  to  mankind  ia  the  chivalrous  plan, 
And  is  always  as  nobly  requited; 

Then  battle  for  freedom  wherever  you  can. 
And,  if  not  shot  or  hang'd,  you  11  get 
knighted. 


Here  is  one  I  wrote  for  the  endorsement 
of  '  the  Deed  of  Separation '  in  1816;  but 
the  lawyers  objected  to  it,  as  superfluous. 
It  was  written  as  we  were  gettii^  up  the 
signing  and  sealing.   has  the  ori^naL 

ENDORSEMENT  TO  THE  DEED 
OF  SEPARATION,  IN  THE 
APRIL  OF    1816 

A  TEAR  ago  you  swore,  fond  she  ! 
'  To  love,  to  honour,'  and  so  forth: 
Such  was  the  vow  you  pledged  to  me. 
And  here 's  exactly  what  t  is  worth. 


For  the  anniversary  of  January  2, 1821, 
I  have  a  small  g^tefnl  anticipation,  which, 
in  case  of  accident,  I  add  — 

TO    PENELOPE,   JANUARY  2,  1821 

This  day,  of  all  our  davs,  has  done 
The  worst  for  me  and  you:  — 

'T  is  just  six  years  since  we  were  on«, 
AiAfive  since  we  were  ttoo. 


'THROUGH    LIFE'S  DULL   ROAD, 
SO    DIM    AND    DIRTY' 

[From  Byron's  Diary,  January  21, 1821.  *  It 
is  three  minutes  past  twelve  .  .  .  and  I  am 
now  thirty-three.'] 

Through  life's  dull  road,  so  dim  and  dirty, 
I  have  dragg'd  to  three-and-thirty. 
What  have  these  years  left  to  me  ? 
Nothing  —  except  thirty-three. 
January  22,  1821. 


*THE    BRAZIERS,    IT    SEEMS, 
ARE    PREPARING  TO   PASS' 

[To    Thomas     Moore,    January    22,    1821. 
^  Have   you  heard  that  the   "  Braziers^  Com- 

gmy  "  have  or  mean  to  present  an  address  at 
randenburgh  Hoase,  "  in  armour,"  and  with 
all  possible  variety  and  splendour  of  brazen  ap- 
parel ? '] 


FROM  THE  FRENCH 


Thb  bfasan,  it  M«mi,  kra  preparing  to  MM 
An  addnM,  Knd  pnamt  it  themMlvM  all  in 

bna  — 
A  mpMfliKnu  pngMat-^for,  b7  tiw  L<nd 

HUTT, 

nwf  11  And  wImn  thaj  *!•  going  mnoli 
more  tban  the;  ouTj. 

^lue'i  an  Ode  for  yon,  ia  it  not?  — 
warthj 
Of  Wuriawurth,  tlie  grand  metaqmnieal 

A  man  of  Taet  merit,  thonf^  few  people 

The  penual  of  whom  (■•  I  told  jfmi  at 

Hertri) 
I  owe,  in  great  part,  to  mj  pawian  for 


THOUGHTS  FOR  A  SPEECH  OF 
LUCIFER,  IN  THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  'CAIN' 

[From  Brroa'a  Diary,  JaniuuT  28, 1821.] 

Were  Deaii  an  tvU,  would  /  let  thee  live  t 
Fool  I  lire  u  I  live  —  as  thj  father  livea, 
And  thj  sons'  sons  shall  lire  for  eTermore. 


BOWLES   AND   CAMPBELL 

To  the  ait  of  '  How  note,  Madamt  Flirt.'  in  tba 
Beggart'  Optra. 

[T>  TboDua  Moon,  Fsbraarr  22,  1821.] 

Whj,  how  now,  sane;  Tom, 


Vhy,  1 

U  von  thus  must  ramble, 
I  will  publish  some 

Remarks  on  Mr.  Campbell. 


CmpieQ.   Why,  how  now,  Dill;  Bowles  7 
Sure  the  priest  is  maudlin  I 
(^9 1^  puilic.)    How  can  jon,  danm  your 

Listen  to  his  twaddling  ? 


BnoLD  the  blesaiaga  of  a  Inaky  tot  1 
"t  play  is  damn'd,  and  Lady  Noel  not. 
HaiiS,  1831. 


[To  TlionHM  Mooie,  Jnns  8S,  1881.    'Ton 
*}  MtUag  of  poUtlos  — lMit,alaaI  what  oaa 
naidr'J 
The  world  is  a  bundle  of  h^, 

TWanlrinJ  kre  the  SMifin  who  pnll, 
£aoh  tugs  it  a  different  way, — 

And  the  grenteet  of  aU  is  John  Bull  I 


[To  John  Mnnay,  Jnne  SB,  18SL 
Bo^  and  Bnnlett  W*  ' 
mistake  not,  the  lart  tin 
bats,  eaeh  was  shot  in  the  OOA  by  h 
tapnust ;  and  th^  CEnespoBdaBse  migbt  be 
headed  dius,  by  any  viekett  wag.'] 

Bravk  Champions  )  go  on  with  the  faroe  I 
Reversing  the  apot  where  you  bledj 

Last  time  both  were  shot  in  the  -  .  - ; 
JVoic  (damn  yoiO  ^tknock'd  on  theA«(Uf/ 


'WHO    KILL'D  JOHN   KEATS?" 

[To  John  Hurray,  July  30,  1821.  '  An  yo 
aware  that  Shelley  hu  writUn  ma  alegj  o 
Kesta,  and  aooasei  the  fiaaTlrrly  of  lulltii, 
him?'  —  ByroQ  sllndes  i^in  to  this  mattai 
Don  Juan,  xL  60.] 

'  Who  kill'd  .John  Keats  7' 
*  I,'  says  the  Qaarterl), 
So  savage  aud  Tartarlj; 
<  T  was  one  of  my  feats.' 

'  Who  shot  the  arrow  ? ' 
'  The  poet-priest  Milman 
(So  ready  to  kill  man). 
Or  Southey  or  Barrow  t ' 


FROM   THE   FRENCH 


jGole,    beauty   and    poet,   has    two   little 

She  makes  her  own  face,  and  does  not  make 
her  rhymes. 


2SS 


EPHEMERAL  VERSES 


•FOR  ORFORD  AND   FOR 
WALDEGRAVE ' 

[To  John  Mniray,  Aiuriut  23, 1821.  Murray 
bad  o£Fez«d  £2000  for  Sardatu^Mlus,  The  Two 
Fotcari  and  three  cantos  of  Din  Juan,  Mur- 
ray was  the  publisher  of  Walpole's  Memoin  of 
the  last  Nine  Years  of  the  Retan  of  George  II., 
and  of  Memoirs  by  James  Earl  JValdegrave,] 

For  Orf ord  and  for  Waldegraye 

Tou  give  much  more  than  me  you  gave; 

WhicSi  is  not  fairly  to  behave, 

My  Murray  ! 

Because  if  a  live  dog,  't  is  said, 
Be  worth  a  Lion  fairly  sped, 
A  live  lord  must  be  worth  two  dead, 

My  Murray ! 

And  if,  as  the  opinion  eoes, 
Verse  hath  a  better  aale  than  prose  — 
Certes,  I  should  have  more  than  those, 

My  Murray ! 

But  now  this  sheet  is  nearly  cramm'd. 
So,  if  you  toill,  I  shan't  be  shanmi'd, 
And  if  you  won\  —  you  m^  be  damn'd. 

My  Murray. 


-WHAT  MATTER  THE  PANGS  OF 
A  HUSBAND  AND    FATHER' 

[To  Thomas  Moore,  September  29. 1821.  In 
this  letter  Byron  inclosed  a  letter  to  Lady  By- 
ron and  also  a  poem  written  some  time  before 
on  seeing  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  to  the 
effect  that  Lady  Byron  had  been  *  Lady  Patron- 
ess of  the  Charity  Ball  ^ven  in  the  Town  Hall 
at  Hinckley.'] 

What  matter  the  pangs  of  a  husband  and 
father, 
If  his  sorrows  in  exile  be  great  or  be  small, 
So  the  Pharisee's  glories  around   her  she 
gather, 
And  the   saint   patronizes  her  'Charity 
Ball.' 

What  matters  —  a.  heart  which,    though 
faulty  was  feeling, 
Be  driven  to  excesses  which  once  could 
appal  — 
That  the  sinner  should  suffer  is  only  fair 
dealing. 
As  the  saint  keeps  her  charity  back  for 
'  the  Ball ! ' 


[NAPOLEON'S   SNUFF-BOX i 

[See  Medwin's  Conversations  of  Lord  Byrem^ 
page  235.] 

Ladt,  accept  the  box  a  hero  wore. 
In  spite  of  all  this  elegiac  stuff: 
liet  not  seven  stanzas  written  by  a  bore, 
Prevent    your    Ladyship    from    takiiig 
snuff ! 
1821. 

EPIGRAMS 

Oh,  Casilereagh  f  thou  art  a  patriot  now; 

Cato  died  for  his  country,  so  oidst  Uiou: 

He  perish'd  rather  than  see  Rome  en- 
slaved. 

Thou  cutt'st  thy  throat  that  Britain  may 
be  saved  1 


So  Castlereagh  has  cut  his  throat !  —  The 

worst 
Of  this  is,  —  that  his  own  was  not  the  first. 


So  He  has  cut  his  throat  at  last !  —  He  1 

Who? 
The  man  who  cut  his  country's  long  ago. 
August,  1822. 


THE   NEW  VICAR  OF  BRAY 


[George  Frederick  Nott  (1767-1841) 
Rector  of  Harrietsham  and  Woodchurch. 
While  in  Italy  he  preached  in  the  basement 
story  of  Shelley's  house  at  Pisa.  He  attacked 
the  Satanic  school,  and  especially  Byron's 
Cain.] 

Do  you  know  Dr.  Nott  ? 

With  *  a  crook  in  his  lot,' 
Who  seven  years  since  tried  to  dish  up 

A  neat  Codicil 

To  the  Princess's  Will, 
Which  made  Dr.  Nott  not  a  bishop. 

So  the  Doctor  being  found 

A  little  unsound 
In  his  doctrine,  at  least  as  a  teacher, 

And  kick'd  from  one  stool  lo 

As  a  knave  or  a  fool, 
He  mounted  another  as  preacher. 

In  that  Gown  (like  the  Skin 
With  no  Lion  within) 
He  still  for  the  Bench  would  be  driving; 


IMPROMPTU 


And  roftreth  awaj, 
A  new  Vic»p  of  Bray, 
Except  that  hit  bray  lost  his  IiTing. 

'  'Gunst  Freetbiukera,'  he  rooM, 
*  Yoa  should  all  block  yonc  doon 
Or  be  uuaed  in  the  Devil's  iadentaies: ' 
And  heie  I  kgiee. 
For  iciko  e'er  would  be 
A  Gneit  where  old  Simonj  tmten  ? 

Let  the  Priest,  who  beguiled 
His  owD  Sovereign's  child 
To  hii  own  dirty  views  of  promotion, 
Wear  his  Sheep's  clothing  still 
Among  fiocks  to  bis  will, 
''  '  "  e  Came  of  devotioii. 


The  Altar  and  Throne 

Are  in  danger  alone 
EWm  auch  as  himself,  who  would  render 

The  Altar  itself 

Bnt  a  step  np  to  Pelf, 
And  pray  God  to  pay  his  defender. 

Bnt,  Doctor,  one  word 

Which  perhaps  you  have  heard: 
*  He  sboold  never  throw  stones  who  has 
windows 

Of  Glass  to  be  broken,  ^ 

And  by  this  same  token 
As  a  sinner,  you  can't  care  what  Sin  does. 

'  But  perhaps  you  du  welt: 
Your  own  windows,  they  tell, 

Have  long  ago  suffered  censure; 
Not  a  fragmeat  remains 
Of  your  character's  pones, 

Sitee  the  Regent  refused  you  a  glazier. 

'  Though  your  visions  of  lawn 
Have  all  been  witlidrawn,  50 

ud  jou miss'd  your  bold  stroke  for  a  mitre; 
In  a  very  snug  way 
Yon  may  still  preach  and  pray, 
^  from  bisbop  sink  into  backbiter  1  * 
innt  pabliahed,  1831.] 


LUCIETTA.    A   FRAGMENT 

(fint  pnblished  in  the  Edition  of  IROl  from 
•  'uanMtipt  in  the  posaesaion  of  Mr.  Murray.] 
Ldcietta,  my  deary. 
That  bureat  of  faces  I 


la  made  np  of  kisaea; 
But,  in  love,  oft  tbe  case  ia 
Even  atranger  than  this  is  — 
There '«  auotber,  that  '•  alyei. 
Who  touches  me  nigher,  — 
A  Witch,  an  intriguer. 
Whose  manner  and  figure 
Now  piques  me,  excites  me, 
Tonnenta  and  deligbta  m« — 
Ccetem  deiunt. 


MARTIAL   LIB,   I.   EPIG.   1. 

Hid  Ht,  qom  lafU,  Ola,  nam  ngnlri*, 
Tato  aatat  In  orbs  Muchdia,  Me. 

to  whom  thou  art  so  par 
.    ,       der  1  is  the  well-known 
The  Epigtamm»t4st:  while  living, 
Gire  him  the  &me  thou  wouldst  be   giv- 
ing; 
So  shall  he  bear,  and  feet,  and  know  it  — 
Post-obits  rarely  reach  a  poet. 


THE   CONQUEST 

[This  fragment  was  found   amoni 
Byron's  papers,  after  his  departure  f  re 

tor  GreeceT] 


Thk  Son  of  Love  and  Lord  of  War  I  sing; 
Hiin    who   bade    Knglnnd   l)ow  to  Nor- 

Aud  left  the' name  of  conqueror  more  than 
king 
To  his  miconquerable  dynasty. 
Not  faim'd  alone  bv  Victory's  fleeting  wing, 
He  rear'd  his  bold  nnd  brilliant  throne  on 
high: 
The  Bastard  kept,  like  lions,  his  prey  fast, 
And  Britain's  bravest  victor  was  the  last. 
March  H-<>,  laai. 


IMPROMPTU 

Benkath  Blessington's  eyes 

Tbe  reclaim'd  Paradise 
Should  be  free  as  the  former  from  evil ; 

But  if  the  new  Eve 

For  an  Apple  should  g^eve. 
What  mortal  would  not  play  the  Devil  ? 
April,  1823. 
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SATIRES 


JOURNAL  IN   CEPHALONIA 

[First  published  in  the  Letters,  1901.] 

The  dead  have  been  awaken'd  —  shall  I 
sleep? 
The  World's  at  war  with  tyrants  —  shall 
I  crouch  ? 
The  harvest 's  ripe  —  and  shall  I  pause  to 
reap? 
I  slumber  not;  the  thorn  is  in  my  Couch; 
Each  day  a  trumpet  soundeth  in  mine  ear, 
Its  echo  in  my  heart  — 
June  19,  1823. 


SONG   TO   THE   SULIOTES 

[First  published  in  Edition  of  1904  from 
moDuseript  in  possession  of  Mr.  Murray.] 


Up  to  battle  I  Sons  of  Suli 

Up,  and  do  your  duty  duly ! 

There  the  wall  —  and  there  the  Moat  is: 

Bouwah  !  Bouwah  f  Suliotes  ! 

There  is  booty  —  there  is  Beauty, 

Up  my  boys  and  do  your  duty. 

By  the  sally  and  the  rally 
Which  defied  the  arms  of  Ali; 
By  your  own  dear  native  Hig^ilands, 
By  your  children  in  the  islands. 
Up  and  charge,  my  Stratiotes, 
Bouwah  !  —  Bouwah  !  —  Suliotes  ! 

As  our  ploughshare  is  the  Sabre: 
Here 's  the  harvest  of  our  labour; 
For  behind  those  batter'd  breaches 
Are  our  foes  with  all  their  riches: 
There  is  Glory  —  there  is  plunder  — 
Then  away  despite  of  thunder ! 


SATIRES 


[The  seven  Satires  here  grouped  together  represent  work  extending  from  Byron's  twentieth 
to  his  thirty-sixth  year,  from  the  beginning,  that  is,  to  the  end  of  his  poetical  career.  Two  dis- 
tinct, and  sometimes  hostile,  veins  are  to  be  noted  in  Byron's  genius,  —  one  romantic  and  lyrical, 
connecting  him  with  the  revolntionary  poets  of  the  day,  the  other  satirical  and  neo-dsssie,  de- 
riving from  the  school  of  Queen  Anne.  In  Childe  Harold  and  the  Tales  the  first  vein  is  to  be 
seen  almost  pore ;  in  the  Satires  the  second  reigns  practically  unmixed ;  iu  Don  Juan  the  two 
are  inextricably  blended,  giving  the  real  Byron,  the  fall  poet.  —  The  history  of  the  Satires  is 
briefly  as  follows  :  As  early  as  October,  1807,  Byron  had  written  a  satirical  poem  which  he  called 
British  Bards.  This  was  printed  in  quarto  sheets  (but  never  published),  one  set  of  which  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  Lord  Brougham's  review  of  Hours  of  Idleness  appeared  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  of  January,  1808.  Spurred  to  revenge  the  scant  courtesy  shown  him  in  that  essay, 
Byron  added  to  his  satirical  verses  and  published  them  anonymously  as  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers^  in  March,  1809.  These  began  with  the  ninety-seventh  line  of  the  present  poem.  A 
second  edition,  to  which  he  prefixed  his  name,  followed  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and  a  third 
and  fourth  were  called  for  during  his  '  pilgrimage  '  in  1810  and  1811.  On  returning  to  England 
he  revised  the  work  for  a  fifth  edition,  which  was  actually  printed  when  he  suddenly  resolved  to 
suppress  it.  Several  copies,  however,  escaped  destruction,  and  from  one  of  these  the  poem  as  it 
now  appears  in  his  Works  derives.  Byron  often  in  later  years  regretted  the  indiscriminate  sar- 
casm of  this  Satire,  but  the  trick  of  flinging  barbed  arrows  right  and  left  he  never  forgot.  Many 
of  the  judgments,  though  extravagant  in  expression  as  befits  the  Muse  of  Juvenal,  are  shrewdly 
penetrating.  —  Hints  from  Horace  was  always  a  favorite  of  the  author's,  but  is  little  read  to-day. 
It  was,  however,  for  various  reasons  not  published  in  the  author's  lifetime,  and  was  first  in- 
cluded among  his  Works  in  the  Murray  edition  of  1831.  —  The  Curse  of  Minerva  is  dated  by 
Byron  himself,  Athens,  March  17,  1811.  It  was  to  be  published,  as  was  also  Hints  from  Horace^ 
in  the  volume  with  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Bards^  and  Moore  states  that  The  Curse  of  Minervaj 
and  with  it  necessarily  the  other  two  poems,  was  suppressed  out  of  deference  to  Lord  d^n.  It 
was,  curiously  enough,  first  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1815.  —  Byron  wrote  The  }VaUx  in 
1812  and  published  it  anonymously  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  It  exhibits  at  once  the 
indignation  felt  by  many  English  folk  at  the  introduction  of  this  form  of  '  round  dancing  '  from 
Germany,  and  more  particularly,  that  almost  morbid  sense  of  modesty  which  Byron,  like  many 
another  man  of  rakish  habits,  so  often  manifested  in  words  throughout  his  life.  —  The  Blues^  *'  a 
mere  buffoonery,'  as  Byron  calls  it,  was  *  scribbled  '  at  Ravenna,  August  6,  1821,  and  is  appar- 
ently a  mere  unprovoked  effervescence  of  wit.   It  was  published  anonymously  in  Leigh  Hunt's 
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jAbaral  of  April  28, 1623.  —  Into  die  long  qoKrrel  baCwaeti  Sontbe;,  dia  rgfonned  ndioal  mud 
(Aligiiifr  poet-lanieate,  and  Bynm,  leader  of  the  '  -'*»*«""  ■ehool,'  there  ia  neither  apaoe  nor  oooa- 
nan  here  to  eater.  The  raenlt  od  Bjnia'i  aide,  Dotabl;  the  Dedioation  to  Don  Jawt  uid  Tb  VitioK 
ttfJudgnKM,  waa  the  writiDe  of  loiiie  of  the  moat  enjoyable  latire  eiar  penned.  Geor^  HT  died 
Jaauar}  29,  18'JO ;  Sonthej^  apotheoda  of  that  mounh  waa  pnbliahsd  in  April  of  the  next  Tsar 
■■  A  Fuion  of  Judgattit.  The  inexpreaaible  flatmen  and  abaarditj  of  the  hexuneteis  whieh 
eompoaed  thii  poem  cried  out  for  ridicule,  and  Bynm  waa  ready.  He  sent  the  mamiHript  of  hii 
•atire  of  the  eame  name  to  Marray,  October  4,  16'21 ;  Morray,  however,  oantioDiIy  refrained 
from  printing-,  and  the  poem  was  fiiet  published  in  the  Liberai  ot  October  15,  1322.  —  Tht  Age 
^  BrooK  waa  oompoied  in  Deoember  ot  1822  and  January  of  1823,  and  tliree  months  later  waa 
published  by  John  Hunt  without  the  atithor'a  name.  The  poem  oontajna  a  rapid  auriey  of  Napo- 
leon'i  career,  of  the  Congreaa  of  the  Allied  Powers  at  Verona,  1622,  and  the  political  dUBcoItiaa 
of  Qreat  Britain  of  that  year.] 

With  regard  to  the  real  talenta  of  many  of 
the  poetical  penona  whose  performmnoea  are 
mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  following  pagea, 
at  ia  preaumad  bj  the  author  that  there  oan  be 
little  difference  of  ojnnion  in  the  public  at 
laige  ;  though,  like  other  Beotariea,  each  ha* 
hia  separate  tabernacle  of  proaelytea,  fay  whom 
hia  abilities  are  over-rated,  hia  faults  over- 
looked, and  hia  metrical  canons  received  with- 
oat  acmple   and    without  consideration.    Bat 


PREFACE 
All  my  friends,  learned  and  nnleamed,  have 


B  here  cenanred 


bolleti 


f  the  brs 


r  by  quibbles  quick,  i 


set. 


I.   1  should  b 
tlui 


Bed  by  abuse,  or  bullied  by  reviewers,  with  or 
without  arms.  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have  at- 
tacked none  persoually,  who  did  not  commence 
OD  the  offensive.  An  autlioc's  works  ure  public 
property :  he  who  purchases  may  judge,  and 
publish  his  opinloQ  if  he  pleases;  and  the  au- 
thors I  have  endeavoored  to  comioemurate 
may  do  by  me  aa  1  have  done  by  theni.  1  dare 
ny  they  will  auecaed  better  in  condemning  my 
Knbblingg,  than  in  mending  their  own.  But 
my  object  is  not  to  prove  that  1  can  write  well, 
but.  if  poeaibte.  to  make  others  write  better. 

Aa  the  poem  has  met  with  far  lUore  sucuesa 
than  I  expected,  1  have  endeavonred  in  this 
•dition  to  make  eome  additions  and  alterations, 
to  render  it  more  worthy  of  public  perusal. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  satire,  published 
■nonymously,  fourteen  Unca  on  the  subject  of 
Bowles's  Pope  w«re  written  by.  and  inserted 
■t  the  request  of,  an  ingenious  friend  of  mine, 
who  has  now  in  the  press  a  volume  of  poetry. 
Is  the  present  edition  they  are  erased,  and 
■ome  of  my  own  substituted  in  their  stead,  my 
Duly  reason  for  this  beii^  that  which  I  con- 
ceive would  operate  with  any  other  person  in 
the  same  manner,  —  a  determination  not  to 
publish  with  my  name  any  production,  which 


uable  . 
f^eniua  t>y  several  of  the  writ< 
renJeia  their  mental  prostiti 
regretted.  Imbecility  may  be  pitied,  or,  at 
worst,  laughed  at  and  forgotten;  perverted 
powers  demand  the  most  decided  reprehen^on. 
Nil  one  con  wish  more  than  the  anihor  that 
some  known  and  able  writer  hud  undertaken 
their  eiposure ;  but  Mr.  Oifford  has  devoted 
liimaelf  to  Massinger,  and,  in  the  absence  ot 
the  r^n^lar  physician,  a  country  practitioner 
'  if  absolute  necessity,  be  allowed 


t  the 


deplorable 
tnere  be  no  quackery  in  His  treatmeut  ot  the 
malady.  A  caustic  is  here  offered  ;  as  it  is  to 
be  feared  nothing  short  of  actual  cautery  can 
recover  the  numerous  patients  afflicted  with 
the  present  prevalent  and  distressing  rabxa  for 
rhyming.  — As  to  the  Eainbui^h  Reviewers, 
it  would  indeed  require  an  Hercules  to  crush 
the  Hydra;  but  if  the  author  succeeds  in 
merely  '  brui^ng  one  of  the  heads  of  the  ser- 
pent,' though  bis  own  hand  should  suffer  in 
the  encounter,  he  will  be  amply  satisfied. 

Still   must  T  hear? — shall   hoarse   Fite< 

Kerald  bawl 
His  creaking  couplets  in  a  tavern  hall, 
And  I  not  sing,  lest,  haply,  Scotch  reviews 
Should  dub  me  scribbler  and  denounce  injr 

Prepare  for  rhyme  —  I  '11  publish,  right  or 
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Oh,  nftture's  noblest  gift,  my  grey  goose- 

aiiiU! 
Slave  ox  my  thoughtB,  obedient  to  my  will, 
Tom  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  a  pen. 
That  mighty  instrument  of  little  men  1     lo 
The  pen!  foredoom'd  to  aid  the  mental 

throes 
Of  brains  that  laboor,  big  with  verse  or 

prose, 
Though  nymphs  forsake,  and  critics  may 

dende. 
The  lover's  solace  and  the  author's  pride. 
What  wits !   what  poets  dost  thou  daily 

raise  ! 
How  frequent  is  thy  use,  how  small  thy 

praise. 
Condemned  at  length  to  be  forgotten  quite, 
With  all  the  pages  which  'twas  thine  to 

write. 
But  thou,  at  leasty  mine  own  especial  pen  f 
Once  laid  aside,  but  now  assumed  agam,  20 
Our  task  complete  like  Hamet's,  shall  be 

free; 
Though  spum'd  by  others,  yet  beloved  by 
A  me: 

Then  let  us  soar  to-day;  no  conmion  theme, 
No  eastern  vision,  no  distemper'd  dream 
Inspires  —  our  path,  though  full  of  thorns, 

is  plain; 
Smooth  be  the  verse,  and  easy  be  the  strain. 

When  Vice  triumphant  holds  her  sov'- 

reign  sway, 
Obey'd  by  all  who  nought  beside  obey; 
When  Folly,  frequent  harbinger  of  crime. 
Bedecks  her  cap  with  bells  of  every  clime; 
When  knaves  and  fools  combined  o'er  all 

prevail,  31 

And  weigh  their  justice  in  a  golden  scale; 
E'en  then  the  boldest  start   from   public 

sneers, 
Afraid  of  shame,  unknown  to  other  fears. 
More  darkly  sin,  by  satire  kept  in  awe, 
And  shrink  from  ridicule  though  not  from 

law. 

Such  is  the  force  of  wit !  but  not  belong 
To  me  the  arrows  of  satiric  song; 
The  royal  vices  of  our  age  demand 
A  keener  weapon  and  a  mightier  hand.     40 
Still    there    are    follies,   e'en   for  me   to 

chase. 
And  yield  at  least  amusement  in  the  race. 
Laugh  when  I  latu^h,  I  seek  no  other  fame; 
The  cry  is  up,  and  scribblers  are  my  game. 


Speed,  Pegasus !  — ye  strains  of  great  and 

small. 
Ode,  epio,  elegy,  have  at  you  all  I 
I  too  can  scrawl,  and  once  upon  a  time 
I  pour'd  along  the  town  a  flood  of  rhyme, 
A    schoolboy  freak,   unworthy   praue   or 

blame; 
Imrinted  —  older  children  do  the  same.    $0 
ifis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one's  name  in 

print; 
A  book 's  a  book,  although  there 's  nothing 

in't. 
Not  that  a  title's  sounding  charm  can  save 
Or  scrawl  or  scribbler  from  an  equal  grave: 
This  Lambe  must  own,  since  his  patrician 

name 
Fail'd  to  preserve  the  spurious  farce  from 

shame. 
No  matter,  Greorge  continues  still  to  write. 
Though  now  the  name  is  veil'd  from  pub- 
lic sight. 
Moved  by  the  great  example,  I  pursue 
The  self-same  road,  but  make  my  own  re- 
view: 60 
Not  seek  great  Jeffrey's,  yet  like  him  will 

be 
Self-constituted  judge  of  poesy. 

A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  e v'ry  trade 
Save  censure  —  critics  all  are  ready  made. 
Take  hackney'd  jokes  from  Miller,  got  by 

rote. 
With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote; 
A  mind  well  skill'd  to  find  or  forge  a  fault; 
A  turn  for  punning,  call  it  Attic  salt; 
To  Jeffrey  go,  be  silent  and  discreet. 
His  pay  is  just  ten   sterling  pounds  per 

sheet:  70 

Fear  not  to  lie,  't  will  seem  a  sharper  hit; 
Shrink  not  from  blasphemy,  't  will  pass  for 

wit; 
Care  not  for  feeling — pass  your  proper  jest, 
And  stand  a  critic,  hated  yet  caress'd. 

And  shall  we  own  such  judgment?  no — 

as  soon 
Seek  roses  in  December,  ice  in  June; 
Hope  constancy  in  wind,  or  com  in  chaft; 
Believe  a  woman  or  an  epitaph. 
Or  any  other  thing  that 's  false,  before 
You  trust  in  critics,  who  themselves  are 

sore;  80 

Or  yield  one  single  thoug^it  to  be  misled 
By  Jeffrey's  heart  or  Xambe's  Boeotian 

head. 
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To  these  jonng  tyianls,  hf  themMlrea  mb- 


And  hftil  their  Toice  u  truth,  their  wotd 
Wliile  these  are  ceiuon,  'twould  be  •In  to 

While  oucfa  are  oritiGS,  whj  should  I  for- 

beu? 
Bat  yet,  so  neu  all  modern  worthiei  mn, 
T  is  doubtful  whom  to  seek,  of  whom  to 

Bbun;  9a 

KoT  know  we  when  to  spare,  or  where  to 

Onr  buds  uid  iwnsoiB  are  so  much  alike. 

nien  shonld  yon  ask  me,  why  I  renture 
Hm  path  which  Pope  and  Gifford  trod  be- 
lt not  yet  sioken'd,  you  can  still  proceed; 
Go  on;  my  rhyme  will  tell  you  as  you  read. 
■But   hold!*   exclaims    a   friend,   'here's 

some  neglect: 
This,   that,  and  t'other   line   seem   incor- 
rect.' 
What   then?  the   self-same  blunder  Pope 

has  got. 
And  careless  Diyden  — '  Ay,  but  Pye  has 

Indeed  t  —  't  is  granted,  faitb  I  —  but  what 


Time  was,  ere  yet  in  tbese  degenerate 

Iipoble  themes  obtain'd  mistaken  praise, 
id  wit  with  poesy  alUed, 
ces,  Hoiu'isb'd  side  by  side; 
e  fount  their  inspinitiOD  drew. 
And,  reai'd  by  taste,  bloom'd  fairer  as  they 

Then,  in   this   happy   isle,  a  Pope's   pure 

Sought  the  rapt  sool  to  charm,  nor  sought 

A  polub'd  nation's  praise  aspired  to  claim, 
*^  nised  the  people's,  as  the  poet's  fame. 
Lik«  him  great  Dryden  pour'd  the  tide  of 

u  itieam  less  smooth,  mdeed,  yet  doubly 


nien  Congrere's  sceneB  oonld  oheer,  or 

Otwav's  melt  — 
For  uatnM  then  an  English  andienoe  fetL 


When  aU  to  feebler  bazda  resign   their 

idnoe? 
Tet  to  ooch  timea  onr  lingering  looks  aie 

When  taate  and  reason  with  theae  times  are 

past 
Now  look  around,  and  turn  each  trifling 

page. 
Surrey  the  precious  worlu  that  please  the 

■ge; 
This  truth  at  least  let  satire's  self  allow. 
No  dearth  of  bards  can  be  complnin'd  of 

The  loaded  press  beneath  her  labour  groans. 
And   printers'  devils    shake    their  weary 


epies  cram  the  orealdi^ 

And   Little's    lyrios   shine    in   hot-press'd 

twelvcfl. 
Thus  saith  the  preacher:  'Nought  beneath 

the  sun 
Is  new;'  yet  still  from  change  to  change 

What   - 


varied  wonders  tempt  us  as  they 

The  cow-pox,  tractors,  galvanism,  and  gas, 
In  turns  appear,  to  make  the  vulgar  stare. 
Till  the  swoln  bubble  bursts  —  and  all  is 

air! 
Nor  less  new  schools  of  Poetry  arise. 
Where   dull   pretenders    grapple   for   the 

O'er  taste  awhile  these  pseudo-bards  pre- 

Each  country  book-club  bows  the  knee  to 

Baal, 
And,  burling  lawful  ^nius  from  the  throne. 
Erects  a  shrine  and  idol  of  its  own;  140 

Some  leaden  calf  —  but  whom  it  matters 


Behold  I  m  various  throngs  the  scribbling 

For  notice  ea^r,  pass  in  long  review : 
Each  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace. 
And  rhyme  at^  blank  maintain  an  equal 
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Sonnets  on  sonnets  crowd,  and  ode  on  ode; 
And  tales  of  terror  jostle  on  the  road; 
Immeasurable  measures  move  along; 
For  simpering  folly  loves  a  varied  song,  150 
To  strange    mysterious  dulness   still  the 

friend, 
Admires  the    strain  she  cannot  compre- 
hend. 
Thus  Lays  of  Minstrels  —  may  they  be  the 

last!  — 
On  half-strung  harps  whine  mournful  to 

the  blast. 
While    mountain    spirits    prate    to    river 

sprites. 
That  dames  may  listen  to  the  sound  at 

nights; 
And  gobUn  brats,  of  Gilpin  Horner's  brood. 
Decoy  young   border-nobles  through  the 

wood, 
And  skip  at  every  step.  Lord  knows  how 

high. 
And  frighten  foolish  babes,  the  Lord  knows 

why;  160 

While  high-bom  ladies  in  their  magic  cell, 
Forbidding    knights  to  read  who  cannot 

spell. 
Despatch  a  courier  to  a  wizard's  grave, 
Ana  fight  with  honest  men  to  shield  a 

knave. 

Next  view   in  state,  proud  prancing  on 

his  roan. 
The  golden-crested  haughty  Marmion, 
Now  forging  scrolls,  now  foremost  in  the 

fight, 
Not  quite  a  felon,  yet  but  half  a  knight, 
The  gibbet  or  the  field  prepared  to  grace ; 
A  mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base. 
And  think'st  thou,  Scott !  by  vain  conceit 

perchance,  171 

On  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romance. 
Though  Murray  with  his  Miller  may  com- 
bine 
To  yield  thy  muse  just  half-a-crown  per 

line? 
No  I  when  the   sons   of   song  descend  to 

trade, 
Their  bays  are  sere,  their  former  laurels 

fade. 
Let  such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name, 
Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,  not  for 

fame : 
Still  for  stem  Mammon  may  they  toil  in 

vain, 
And  sadly  gaze  on  gold  they  cannot  gain  ! 


Such  be  their  meed,  such  still  the  jurt 
reward  iSi 

Of  prostituted  muse  and  hireling  bard  I 
For  this  we  spurn  Apollo's  venal  son. 
And  bid  a  long  '  good  night  to  Marmion.' 

These  are  the  themes  that  claim  oar 

plaudits  now; 
These  are  the  bards  to  whom  the  muse 

must  bow; 
I  While  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  alike  forgot, 
I  Resign  their  hallow'd  bays  to  Walter  Scott. 

The  time  has  been,  when  yet  the  muse 

was  young, 
When  Homer  swept  the  lyre,  and  Maro 

sung,  190 

An  epic  scarce  ten  centuries  could  claim. 
While  awe-struck  nations  hail'd  the  magie 

name: 
The  work  of  each  immortal  bard  appears 
The  single  wonder  of  a  thousand  years. 
Empires  have  moulder'd  from  the  face  of 

earth. 
Tongues  have  expired  with  those  who  gave 

them  birth. 
Without  the  ^lory  such  a  strain  can  give, 
As  even  in  rum  bids  the  language  live. 
Not  so  with  us,  though  minor  bards,  content^ 
On  one  great  work  a  life  of  labour  spent: 
With  eagle  pinion  soaring  to  the  skies,    201 
Behold  the  ballad-monger  Southey  rise ! 
To  him  let  Camoens,  Milton,  Tasso  yield. 
Whose  annual  strains,  like  armies,  take  the 

field. 
First  in  the  ranks  see  Joan  of  Arc  advance, 
The  scourge  of  England  and  the  boast  of 

France ! 
Though  burnt  by   wicked  Bedford  for  a 

witch, 
Behold  her  statue  placed  in  glory's  niche; 
Her  fetters  burst,  and  just  released  from 

prison, 
A  virgin  phoenix  from  her  ashes  risen.     210 
Next  see  tremendous  Thalaba  come  on, 
Arabia's  monstrous,  wild,  and  wondrous  son; 
Domdaniel's   dread   destroyer,    who    o'er- 

threw 
More  mad  magicians  than  the  world  e'er 

knew. 
Immortal  hero  !  all  thy  foes  o'ercome. 
For  ever  reign  —  the  rival  of  Tom  Thumb  B 
Since  startled  metre  fled  before  thy  face. 
Well  wert  thou  doom'd  the  last  of  all  th; 

race  ! 
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B  tlkui  we  ooold 


Well  mi^t  farimnphaiit  genii  bear  t 


ninatrioiu  omqimar  of 

New,  lut  and  gregXaH,  Madoe  ^rewla  fain 

Cacique  in  Uexioo,  and  prince  in  Walea; 
T«1U  lu  strange  talei,  aa  other  tnTellera  do, 
]iare<ildtLaiiHande*ilIe'B,aiidiiatM  tme. 
01^  Soother '  Sontbej  I  oeaae  thy  mied 

■ongl 
A  bard  may  ohant  too  often  and  too  kmg: 
Aa  thon   art  atroDK  in   rerse,    in  merej, 

A  fourtfa,  iJai 

bear. 

Bnt  i^  in  aptte  of  all  the  world  oan  laj, 
nm  (till  irilt  Yerteward  plod  thy  wearj 

If  riffliuBeAler  "° 

Tbou  wilt  derote  old 
The  babe  mbom  tlij dread  intent  may  nte: 
•G«d  bfdp  thee,'  Sonthey,  and  thy  leaders 


Nest  comes  the    dull  diaciple  of    tfay 

■ohool. 
That  mild  apostate  &om  poetic  rule. 
The  simple  WOTdaworth,  framer  of  a  lay 
Aa  Boft  OB  eveiiine  iD  his  favourite  May, 
Who  warm  hia  friend  'to  shake  off  toiliuid 

trouble, 
And  quit  faia  books,  for  fear  of  growing 

double} '  itD 

1  Wbo^  both  l^  precept  and  example,  shows 
iThat  proae  is  verse,  and  Terse  is  merely 

ConTinoinK  all,  bj  demonstration  plain, 
Ffietic  Bouls  delight  in  proae  insane ; 
And  Christmas  stories  tortured  into  rhyme 
Ccntoin  the  eesence  of  the  Izue  snblime. 
Thus,  when  he  tells  the  tale  of  fietty  Foy, 
The  idiot  mother  of  '  an  idiot  boy; ' 
i  nuniM^uck,  silly  lad,  who  lost  his  way, 
Aad,  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  wiUi 
(,        ^Ji  'SO 

n>  clMe  on  each  pathetic  part  he  dwells, 
i^  each  adventtire  so  sublimely  teUs, 
^  »U  who  view  the 'idiot  uj  his  glory' 
(^«MciTe  the  bard  the  hero  of  the  story. 

^tH  gentle    Coleridge   pass   unnoticed 

Totatrid  ode  and  tomid  stanza  dear  ? 
^""^a  themes  of  innocence  amuse  him  best, 
I  rt  itiU  obacurity  's  a  welcome  guest. 


To  him  who  takes  a  ^37  f  or  a  q 
Tet  none  in  lofty  immben  can  iurpasa 
Tba  baid  who  ao^  to  ele^iae  an  ass. 
So  wall  the  anl^eet  suits  his  noble  mind, 
He  braya,  the  lanieat  of  the  kog-ear'd 

Oh,  wonder-woAing  LewisI   nunk,  at 

baid. 
Who  fain  wonldst  make  ^wnaasna  a  ohnicb> 

yardi 
Lo  I  wnatha  of  yew,  not  laorel,  bind  thy 

Thy  moae  a  (jsite,  Apollo's  sexton  thon  I 
Whether  on  anoient  tomba  thou  takest  thy 


Or  traeeat  chaste  deseriptions  on  thy  page, 
To  please  the  femalea  of  our  modest  age; 
All  Bail,  H.  P.  1  from  whoae  infernal  brain 
Hun  sheeted  phantoms  ^lide,  a  grialy  tzam; 
At  whose  command  ■  grmi  women '  throng 

in  crowds. 
And  kings  of  fire,  of  water,  and  of  clouds. 
With  '  small  grey  men,'  '  wild  yagers,'  and 

what  not. 
To   crown  with    honour   thee   and  Walter 

Scott. 
Again  all  haill  if  tales  like  thine  may  please, 
St.  Luke  alone  i>au  vanquish  the  disease; 
Even  Satan's  self  with  tiiee  might  dread  to 

dwell,  aSt 

And  in  thy  skull  discern  a  deeper  hell. 

Who  in  soft  guise,  surrounded  by  a  choir 
Of  virgins  meltmg,  not  to  Vesta's  nre. 
With  sparkling  eyes,  and  eheek  by  passion 

flush'd. 
Strikes  his  wild  lyre,  whilst  listening  dames 

are  hush'd  ? 
T  is  Little  I  young  Catullns  of  his  day, 
As  sweet,  but  as  immoral,  in  bis  lay  ! 
Grieved  to  condemn,  the  muse  must  still  be 

Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  Inst.     19a 
Pure  IS  the  flame  which  o'er  her  altar  bums; 
From  grosser  incense  with  disgust  she  turns: 
Yet  kind  to  yontb,  this  expiation  o'er, 
She  bids  thee  '  mend  thy  line,  and  sin  no 


For  thee,  translator  of  the  tdnsel  Song, 
To  whom  such  glittering  ornaments  bekng, 
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Hibernian  Strangford!  with  thine  eyes  of 

blue, 
And  boasted  locks  of  red  or  auburn  hue, 
Whose  plaintive  strain  each  love-sick  miss 


ad 


mures, 

And  o'er  harmonious  fustian  half  expires. 

Learn,  if  thou  canst,  to  yield  thine  author's 
sense,  301 

Nor  vend  thy  sonnets  on  a  false  pretence. 

Think'st  thou  to  gain  thy  verse  a  higher 
place. 

By  dressing  CambSns  in  a  suit  of  lace  ? 

Mend,  Strangford !  mend  thy  morals  and 
thy  taste; 

Be  warm,  but  pure;  be  amorous,  but  be 
chaste: 

Cease  to  deceive;  thy  pilfer'd  harp  re- 
store. 

Nor  teach  the  Lusian  bard  to  copy  Moore. 

Behold !  —  ye  tarts  !  one  moment  spare 

the  text  — 
Hayley's  last  work,  and  worst  —  until  his 

next;  310 

Whether  he  spin  poor  couplets  into  plays, 
Or  damn  the  deaa  with  purgatorial  praise. 
His  style  in  youth  or  age  is  still  the  same, 
For  ever  feeble  and  for  ever  tame. 
Triumphant   first  see    Temper's    Triumphs 

shine  f 
At  least  I  'm  sure  they  triumphed  over  mine. 
Of  Music's  Triumphs^  all   who   read    may 

swear 
That  luckless  music  never  triumph'd  there. 

Moravians,  rise  f  bestow  some  meet  re- 
ward 
On  dull  devotion  —  Lo  I  the  Sabbath  bard, 
Sepulchral  Grahame,  pours  his  notes  sub- 
lime 3ai 
In  mangled  prose,  nor  e'en  aspires  to  rhyme; 
Breaks  into  olank  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
And  boldly  pilfers  from  the  Pentateuch; 
And,  undisturb'd  by  conscientious  qualms, 
Perverts   the   Prophets,   and  purloins   the 
Psalms. 

Hail,  Sympathy  !  thy  soft  idea  brings 
A  thousand  visions  of  a  thousand  things. 
And  shows,  still  whimpering  through  three- 
score of  years, 
The  maudlin  prince  of  mournful  sonneteers. 
And  art  thou  not  their  prince,  harmonious 
Bowles !  33 1 

Thou  first,  great  oracle  of  tender  souls  ? 


Whether  thou  sing'st  with  equal  ease,  and 

X'ef, 
if  empires  or  a  yeUow  leaf; 
Whether  thy  muse  most  lamentably  tells 
What  merry  sounds  proceed  from  Oxford 

bells, 
Or,  still  in  beUs  delighting,  finds  a  friend 
In  every  chime  that  jingled  from  Ostend; 
Ah  f  how  much  juster  were  thy  muse's  hap, 
If  to  thy  bells  thou  wouldst  but  add  a  cap  I 
Delightful  Bowles !  still  blessing  and  still 

blest,  341 

All  love  thy  strain,  but  children  like  it  best. 
'T  is  thine,  with  gentle  Little's  moral  song, 
To  soothe  the  mania  of  the  amorous  throng ! 
With  thee  our  nursery  damsels  shed  their 

tears. 
Ere  miss  as  yet  completes  her  infant  years: 
But  in  her  teens  thy  whining  powers  are 

vain; 
She  quits  poor  Bowles  for  Little's  purer 

stram. 
Now  to  soft  themes  thou  scomest  to  con- 
fine 
The  lofty  numbers  of  a  harp  like  thine;  350 
*  Awake  a  louder  and  a  lofter  strain,' 
Such  as  none  heard  before,  or  will  again  I 
Where  all  Discoveries  jumbled  from  the 

flood, 
Since  first  the  leaky  ark  reposed  in  mud. 
By  more  or  less,  are  sung  in  every  book. 
From  Captain  Noah  down  to  Captain  Cook. 
Nor  this  alone;  but,  pausing  on  the  road. 
The  bard  sighs  forth  a  gentle  episode; 
And  gravely  tells  —  attend,  each  beauteous 

miss  !  — 
When  first  Madeiia  trembled  to  a  kiss.    360 
Bowles  !   in  thy  memory  let  this  precept 

dwell, 
Stick  to  thy  sonnets,  man  1  —  at  least  they 

sell. 
But  if  some  new-bom  whim,  or  larger  bribe. 
Prompt  thy  crude  brain,  and  claim  thee  for 

a  scribe; 
If  chance  some  bard,  though  once  by  dunces 

fear*d, 
Now,  prone  in  dust,  can  only  be  revered; 
If  Pope,  whose  fame  and  genius  from  tha 

first 
Have  foiled  the  best  of  critics,  needs  th^ 

worst, 
Do  thou  essay:  each  fault,  each  failing  scan  ^ 
The  first  of  poets  was,  alas  I  but  man.      37^^ 
Rake  from  each  ancient  dunghill  ev'ir  pearL.^ 
Consult  Lord  Fanny,  and  confide  in  Curll; 
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Let  all  the  Mandala  of  K  fomiu  age 
Posh  on  tliy  pen,  aad  Sutter  o'er  ^  page; 
Afleet  ft  euuonr  whiob  tlioa  oanat  not  feel. 
Clothe  en^  m  the  g»ib  of  honeit  Mai; 
Write,  a*  a  St  Jclin'a  kmI  oonld  itill  m> 


ddo 


hata  wbat  MkUet  did  for  hire. 


Thrane'd  with  the  rest  aiomid  bie  living 

Not  laiwd  thy  hmf  againjt  the  lion  dead; 
A  meet  rawud  had  orown'd  tt^  gloriou 

A*d  ImkT'thee  to  the  Dnnoiad  for  tl^ 


I    booka   of  blank   apon   t 


And  lendH  hia  goods  to  market  —  all  idive  I 
Linea  forty  thousand,  cantos  twenW-five  I 
Praah  flab  from  Hippocrene  1  who  11  buy  1 
who  11  buy  ?  391 

The  preciona  bargain  'a  cheap  —  in  faith, 


Your  turtle-feeder's 


9  must  needa  be 


Thongh  Bristol  bloat  hint  with  the  verdant 

tat; 
It  Conunerc«  fllla  the  purse,  she  clogs  the 

And  Amos  Cottle  strikes  the  lyre  in  vain. 
In  him  an  nathor's  luckless  lot  behold, 
Cmdeoin'd  to  make  the  books  which  onoe 

he  sold. 
Oh,  Amoa  Cottle  I — Phcebns  I  what  a  name 
TnUlthespeakingtrumpof  futnrefamet — 
01>>  Amos  Cottle  I  for  a  moment  think    tac 
■'list  meagre  profits  spring  from  pen  and 

inki 
^MB  thos  devoted  to  poetic  dreams, 
^0  will  peruse  thy  prostituted  reama  ? 
^  pen  perverted  1  paper  misapplied  I 
°u  Cattle  still  adoin'd  the  counter's  side, 
"cnt  o'er  the  desk,  or,  bom  to  useful  toils, 
^n  taught  to  make  the  pnper  which  he 

"oogli'd,  delved,  or  pUed  the  oar  with 
haty  limb,  409 

"•  bad  not  anng  of  Wales,  nor  I  of  him. 


As  ffii^yidrai  against  the  infernal  steep 
Rolls  the  huge  rook  whose  motions  ne'ev 

mw  sbep. 
So  up  thy  nill,  unbrosial  Kchnumd,  heavee 
Doll  Manriee  all  hia  granite  weight  of 


Smooth,  solid  n 


mtsof  n 


III 


^le  petrifactions  of  a  ridding  brain. 
That,  ere  the j  reaoh  the  top,  fall  Imnbering 


Lo  I  s^d  Ale»DS  wanders  d 

Hiou^  fair  they   rose,  and   might   have 

bloom'd  at  last,  410 

His  hopes  have  perish'd  by  the  northern 

blast: 
Nipp'd  in  the  bnd  by  Caledonian  gales. 
His  Dloraonu  wither  as  the  blast  prevails  I 
O'er  his  ktat  works  let  dauie  Sheffield 

May  no  ruiu  hand  diatorii  their  early  aleepl 

Yet  say  t  why  sbonld  the  baid  at  once 

Hia  claim  to  favour  from  the  sacred  Nine  ? 
For  ever  startled  by  the  minrled  howl 
Of  northern  wolves,  that  atm  ut  darkness 

A  coward  brood,  which  mangle   as   they 
prey,  mo 

By  hellish  instinct,  all  that  cross  their  way; 
Aged  or  young,  the  living  or  the  dead. 
No  mercy  flna  —  these  harpies  must  be  fed. 
Why  do  the  injured  unresisting  ^eld 
The  calm  possession  of  their  native  field  ? 
Why  tamely  thus  before  their  fangs  retreat, 
Nor  hunt  the  bloodhounds  back  to  Arthur's 
Seat? 


Health   to   immortal   Jeffrey  1   once,   in 

England  could   boast  a  judge  almost  the 

In  soul  BO  like,  so  merciful,  yet  just,        440 
Some   think   that   Satan    has   resigu'd  hia 

trust. 
And  given  the  spirit  to  the  world  again. 
To  seDtence  letters,  as  he  seDtencedmen. 
With  hand  less  mightv,  but  with  heart  as 

black. 
With  voice  as  willing  to  decree  the  mok ; 
Bred  in  the  courts  betimes,  though  all  that 

law 
As  yet  bath  taught  him  b  to  find  a  flaw; 
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Since  well  instructed  in  the  patriot  school 
To  rail  at  party,  though  a  party  tool  — 
Who  knows,  if  chance  his  patrons  snould 

restore  4So 

Back  to  the  sway  they  forfeited  before, 
His  scribbling  toils  some  recompense  may 

meet. 
And  raise  this  Daniel  to  the  judgment-seat  ? 
Let  Jeffries'  shade  indMge  the  pious  hope, 
And  greeting  thus,  present  him  with  a  rope : 
'  Heir  to  my  virtues  !  man  of  equal  mind  ! 
Skill'd  to  condemn  as  to  traduce  mankind, 
This  cord  receive,  for  thee  reserved  with 

care. 
To  wield  in  judgment,  and  at  length  to 

wear^' 

Health  to  ereat  Jeffrey!  Heaven  pre- 
serve his  life  460 
To  flourish  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife, 
And  guard  it  sacred  in  its  future  wars, 
Since  authors  sometimes  seek  the  field  of 

Mars! 
Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day, 
That  ever  elorious,  almost  fatal  fray. 
When  Little's  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye. 
And  Bow-street  myrmidons  stood  laughing 

by? 
Oh,  day  disastrous  !  On  her  firm-set  rock, 
Dunedm's  castle  felt  a  secret  shock; 
Dark  roU'd  the  sympathetic  waves  of  Forth, 
Low  groan'd  the  startled  whirlwinds  of  the 
north;  471 

Tweed  ruffled  half  his  waves  to  form  a  tear, 
The  other  half  pursued  its  calm  career; 
Arthur's  steep  summit  nodded  to  its  base, 
The  surly  Tolbooth  scarcely  kept  her  place. 
The  Tolbooth  felt  —  for  marble  sometimes 

can, 
On  such  occasions,  feel  as  much  as  man  — 
The  Tolbooth  felt  defrauded  of  his  charms, 
If  Jeffrey  died,  except  within  her  arms. 
Nay  last,   not  least,   on  that    portentous 
mom,  480 

The  sixteenth  story,  where  himself  was  bom. 
His  patrimonial  garret,  fell  to  groimd, 
And  pale  Edina  shudder'd  at  the  soimd. 
Strew'd  were  the  streets  around  with  milk- 
white  reams, 
Flow'd  all  the  Canongate  with  inky  streams; 
This  of  his  candour  seem'd  the  sable  dew, 
That  of  his  valour  show'd  the  bloodless  hue ; 
And  all  with  justice  deem'd  the  two  com- 
bined 
The  mingled  emblems  of  his  mighty  mind. 


But  Caledonia's  goddess  hover'd  o'er       490 
The  field,  and  saved  him  from  the  wrath  of 

Moore; 
From  either  pistol  snatch'd  the  vengeful 

And  straight  restored  it  to  her  fatvourite's 

head; 
That  head,  with    greater  than  magnetie 

pow'r. 
Caught  it,  as  DanaS  caught  the  golden 

show'r. 
And,  though    the    thickening   dross  wiU 

scarce  refine. 
Augments  its  ore,  and  is  itself  a  mine. 
*  My  son,'  she  cried,  <  ne'er  thirst  for  gore 

again. 
Resign  the  pistol  and  resume  the  pen; 
O'er  politics  and  poesy  preside,  500 

Boast  of  thy  countnr  ana  Britannia's  guide  I 
For  long  as  Albion  s  heedless  sons  siwmity 
Or  ScoUish  taste  decides  on  English  wit, 
So  long  shall  last  thine  unmolested  reign. 
Nor  any  dare  to  take  thv  name  in  vain. 
Behold,  a  chosen  band  shall  aid  th^  plan* 
And  own  thee  chieftain  of  the  critic  clan. 
First  in  the  oat-fed  phalanx  shall  be  seen 
The  traveU'd  thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen. 
Herbert  shall  wield  Thor's  hammer,  and 

sometimes,  510 

In    gratitude,   thou  It  praise   his   rugged 

rhymes. 
Smug  Sydney  too  thy  bitter  page  shall  seek. 
And  classic  Hallam,  much   renown'd  for 

Greek; 
Scott  may  perchance  his  name  and  influence 

lend. 
And  paltry  Pillans  shall  traduce  his  friend; 
While  eay  Thalia's  luckless  votary,  Lambe, 
Damn'd  like  the  devil,  devil-like  will  damn. 
Known  be  thy  name,  imbounded  be   thy 

sway ! 
Thy  Holland's  banquets  shall  each  toil  re- 
pay; 
While  grateful   Britain  yields   the   praise 

she  owes  520 

To  Holland's  hirelings   and  to   learning's 

foes. 
Yet  mark  one  caution  ere  thy  next  Review 
Spread  its  light  wings  of  saffron  and  of 

blue, 
Beware  lest  blundering  Brougham  destroy 

the  sale, 
Turn  beef  to  bannocks,  cauliflowers  to  kail.' 
Thus  having  said,  the  kilted  goddess  kist 
Her  son,  and  vanish'd  in  a  Scottish  mist. 
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Tbm  pEosper,  Jettttj  1  pettaat  of  the 

Wbam  Scotknd  punpen  wiUi  her  fleij 
gniul  {19 

WhatoTer  bleHu^  wmitt  a  genmne  Soot, 

In  double  portioii  iweUa  thy  glorioui  lot; 

Fa*  thM  fidina  enlli  her  eTening  >we«ti, 

Aad  ihowen  their  odonrs  on  thj  eandid 
steeta, 

Wboae  fane  ud  fngraaee  to  thy  work  ad- 
here— 

lluaeciita  ha  pwes,  end  that 


tgildBil 


Fonakee  the  re*t,>iidoWTee  to  theeakme; 
And,  too  mqnat  to  other  Ketuh  men, 
EigoTi  tb  J  penon,  and  inipiree  thy  pen  I 

niBatriom  Holland  1  hud  wonld  be  hia 

ffiB  hirelinffs  mentioii'd,  and  hiraiftlf  foi- 

sotl 
Htdland,  with  Henn;  Petty  at  hia  back. 
The  wbipper-in  and  bnotanuui  of  tbe  pack. 
Bleat  be  the  banquets  spread  at  Holland 

Where  Scotdunen  feed,  and  critics  may 


■-■treet  dine,  while  dima  are  kept 

See  honeat  Hallam  lay  aside  hia  fork,  548 
R^ome  hia  pen,  review  his  Lordship's  work. 
And,  grateful  for  the  dainties  ou  his  plate. 
Declare  his  landlord  can  at  least  translate  I 
Ihmediu  1  view  thv  children  with  delight. 
They  write    for  food  —  and  feed  be»use 

they  write. 
And  lest,  when  heated  with  the   nnDsoal 

BanM  powing  thonghta  sbonld  to  the  press 

Aid  tinge  with  red    the  female    reader's 

cMt, 
Uj  lad;  akana  tbe  cream  of  each  critique ; 
^lestbaa  •*•*  Um  page  her  purity  of  aoul, 
^enda  aaeh  eiror,  and  r^nes  tbe  whole. 

Ifo*  to  Ik*  Drama  tun— Ob  I  motley 

''^  liaiiliiMii  aceuea  the  wondering  eyes 


^^a^ 


Thon^  now,  thank  Heaven  I  tbe  Boioio. 

And  full-grown  aoton  are  endnied  one* 

Tet  what  avail  their    vain  attempta    to 

plaaee, 
WhOe  Britidi  eritiea    auffar   soenee  like 


While    BevDoldi 


fonnda? 
While    Kenney's    World  —  ah  1    where    ia 

Kenney'a  wit  ?  —  jtq 

Tire*  the  aad  gaUery,  Inlla  tbe  liatleaa  pt; 
And  BeanBumt'a  piuer'd  Caiataoh  aflords 
A  tragedy  complete  in  all  bat  woida  ? 
Who  but  muat  mourn,  while  theee  are  all 

the  ra^ 
The  degradation  of  our  vannted  atwe  1 
Heavena  I  ia  all  aenae  of  ahame  ami  talent 

gone? 
Have  we  no  living  bard  of  merit? — none  I 
Awake,     George    Colman  I     Cumberland, 

Ring  the  alamm  bell  I  let  folly  quake  I 
Oh,  Sheridan  I  if  aught  can  move  thy  pen. 
Let  Comedy  saaume  ber  throne  again;     i»t 
Abjure    tbe    mummery    of    the    German 

schools ; 
Leave  new  Fizarros  to  traoalating  fools; 
Give,  as  thy  last  memorial  to  the  age, 
One  classic  drama,  and  reform  the  stage. 
Gods  I  o'er  those  boards  shall  Folly  rear 

her  head, 
Where  Gturick  trod,  and  Siddons  lives  to 

tread? 
On  those  shall  Farce  display  Bnffoon'ry'a 

And  Hook  conceal  his  heroes  in  a  cask  ? 

ShaU  sapient  managers  new  scenes  pro- 
duce iqo 

From  Cherry,  SkefGngton,  and  Uother 
Goose? 

While  Shakspeare,  Otway,  Massinger,  for- 

On  stalls  mnst  moulder,  or  in  closets  rot  ? 
Lo  I  with  what  pomp  the  daily  prints  pro- 

The  rival  candidates  for  Attic  fame  ) 
In  grim  array  thongb  Lewis'  spectres  rise. 
Still  SkefBngton  and  Goose  divide  tbe  prize. 
And  sure  ^reaf  Skef^gton  mnst  claim  our 

praise. 
For  akirtleaa  coats  and  skeletons  of  plays 
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Renown'd  alike;  whose  genius  ne'er  con- 
fines 600 

Her  flight  to  garnish  Greenwood's  gay  de- 
signs; 

Nor  sleeps  with  Sleeping  Beauties^  but  anon 

In  five  facetious  acts  comes  thundering  on, 

While  poor  John  Bull,  bewilder'd  with  the 
scene, 

Stares,  wondering  what  the  devil  it  can 
mean; 

But  as  some  hands  applaud,  a  yenal  few  ! 

Rather  than  sleep,  why  John  applauds  it 
too. 

Such  are  we  now.  Ah  1  wherefore  should 
we  turn  608 

To  what  our  fathers  were,  unless  to  mourn  ? 
Degenerate  Britons  !  are  je  dead  to  shame. 
Or,  kind  to  dulness,  do  70U  fear  to  blame  ? 
Well  may  the  nobles  of  our  present  race 
Watch  each  distortion  of  a  ifaldi's  face; 
Well  may  they  smile  on  Italy's  buffoons. 
And  worship  Catalani's  pantaloons. 
Since  their  own  drama  yields  no  fairer  trace 
Of  wit  than  puns,  of  humour  than  grimace. 

Then  let  Ausonia,  skill'd  in  every  art 
To  soften  manners,  but  corrupt  the  heart. 
Pour  her  exotic  follies  o'er  the  town,       6ao 
To  sanction  Vice,  and  himt  Decorum  down. 
Let  wedded  strumpets  languish  o'er  De- 

shayes. 
And  bless  the  promise  which  his  form  dis- 
plays; 
While  Gayton  boimds  before  th*  enraptured 

looks 
Of  hoary  marquises  and  stripling  dukes. 
Let  high-bom  lechers  eye  the  lively  Presle 
Twirl  ner  light  limbs,  that  spurn  the  need- 
less veil; 
Let  Angiolini  hare  her  breast  of  snow, 
Wave  the  white  arm,  and  point  the  pliant 

toe; 
Collini  trill  her  love-inspiring  song,  630 

Strain  her  fair  neck,  and  charm  the  listen- 
ing throng ! 
Whet  not  your  scythe,  suppressors  of  our 

vice  ! 
Reforming  saints  !  too  delicately  nice  ! 
By  whose  decrees,  our  sinful  souls  to  save, 
No  Sunday   tankards    foam,   no    barbers 

shave; 
And  beer  imdrawn,  and  beards  unmown, 

display 
Tour  holy  reverence  for  the  Sabbath-day. 


Or  hail  at  once  the  patron  and  the  pile 
Of  vice  and  foUy,  Greville  and  Argyle  I 
Where  yon  proud  palace,  Fashion's  liallow'd 

fane,  640 

Spreads  wide  her  portals  for  the  motley 

train. 
Behold  the  new  Petronius  of  the  day. 
Our  arbiter  of  pleasure  and  of  play  I 
There  the  hired  eunuch,  the    Hespenan 

choir, 
The  melting  lute,  the  soft  lascivious  lyre. 
The  sone  from  Italy,  the  step  from  France* 
The  mifmight  orgy,  and  the  mazy  dance. 
The  smile  of  beauty,  and  the  flush  of  wine. 
For   fops,  fools,  gamesters,   knaves,  and 

lords  combine: 
Each  to  his  humour —  Comus  all  allows; 
Champaign,   dice,   music,   or  your  neigh- 
bour's spouse.  6si 
Talk  not  to  us,  ye  starving  sons  of  trade  ! 
Of    piteous    ruin    which    ourselves   have 

made; 
In    Plenty's  sunshine    Fortune's    miniona 

bask, 
Nor  think  of  poverty,  except '  en  masqiiey' 
When  for  the  night  some  lately  titled  ass 
Appears  the  beggar  which  ms  grandsire 

was. 
The  curtain  dropp'd,  the  gay  burletta  o'er. 
The   audience    take  their  turn  upon   the 

floor; 
Now  roimd  the  room  the  circling  dow'gers 

sweep,  660 

Now  in  loose  waltz  the  thin-clad  daughters 

leap; 
The  first  m  leng^hen'd  line  majestic  swim. 
The  last  display  the  free  unfetter'd  limb  I 
Those  for  Hibemia's  lusty  sons  repair 
With  art  the  charms  which  nature  could  not 

spare; 
These  artier  husbands  wing  their  eager  flight. 
Nor  leave  much  mystery  for  the  nuptial 

night. 

Oh  !  blest  retreats  of  infamy  and  ease. 
Where,  all   forgotten   but  the   power    to 

please, 
Each   maid  may   give  a  loose   to  genial 

thought,  670 

Each  swain  may  teach  new  systemSi  or  be 

taught. 
There   the  blithe  yoimgster,  just  retum'd 

from  Spain, 
Cuts  the  light  pack,  or  calls  the  rattling 

main; 
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ne  joTiml  emater '■  Mt,  and  MTen '■  tha  niok, 
Oi  —  done  I  —  M.  tWnwid  on  the   oominc 

triokl 
If,  nwd  wiUi  loM,  ezictoitm  'gini  to  tin, 
Aiid  til  Toor  hops  or  wish  ia  to  expM, 
Here  '■  Pomll's  putol  taady  tot  jonr  lila. 
And,  kiDder  itiU,  two Fagett for  yoiir  wife; 
Fit  eonwnnmitioQ  of  an  tartUy  mm        «8ii 
Begun  in  folly,  ended  in  diwraoe; 
WMe  now  Imt  iiMni»b  oV  tlw  bed  of 

death. 
Wash  thy  red  wonnds,  or  wateh  thy  waveiw 

itw  breath; 
Tradocea  by  lian,  and  fonot  by  all, 
tka  nuugled  Tiotim  of  a  i&iinken  brawl, 
To  lire  like  Cloditu  and  like  Falkland  talL 

Tmth  I  rouae   loma  genoina   bard,   and 
guide  his  hand 
To  dziTe  thia  pestilenoe  from  ont  the  land. 
fi'en  I  ^^  least  thinfcing  of  a  thon^tlen 

Just  akill'd  to  know  the  right  and  ohooM 
the  wrong,  «9a 

Freed  at  that  age  when  reason's  shield  is 
kMt, 

To  flgbt  my  conrae  through  passion's  connt- 

Whom  every  path  of  pleasure's  flow'ry  way 
Haa  lored  in  turn,  and  all  have  led  aatray  — 
E'en  I  must  raiae  my  voice,  e'en  I  muat  feel 
Soch  scenes,  sueh  men,  destroy  the  public 


Although  some  kind, 

say, 
•What    art   thoa    better, 

than  they  ? ' 
And  every  btofher  rake  will  smile 
That  miracle,  a  morsliat  in  me. 
No   matter  —  when   some   bard  u 


friend  will 
leddling  fool. 


Gifford  penihanDe,  ahall  raise  the 

ingaong, 
Hien   sleep   my   pen   for    ever  I    and    my 

Be  only  heard  to  bail  him,  and  rejoice; 
Rejoice,  and  yield  my  feeble  praise,  though  ] 
May  feel  the  laah  that  Virtue  must  ap^y. 


Why  ahonld  we  oi 

abode. 
In  br<Md  St.  Giles's 


em  from  their  dark 
in  Tottenham-road  ? 


Or  (sinoe  some  men  of  Gabion  nobly  dare 
To  ionwl  in  verse)  from  Bond-ttreet  or  the 

Square? 
If  tlunga  of  ton  their  haimless  lavs  indite. 
Host   wisely  doom'd  to   shun   tue   publio 


What  hann  ?    In  ipte  of  ereiT  eritio  elf, 
"'   "*  may  read  his  stansas  to  himself; 

Andrews  still  bis  strengtkin  oouidela 

And  live  in  proh^ues,  though  his  dramas 

die. 
Lords  too  are  bards,  such  things  at  tiniaa 

befiOl, 
And  tia  some  praiaa  in  peers  to  write  at 

all.  7X> 

Yet,  did  or  taste  or  reason  swny  the  times. 
Ah  I  who  would  take  thur  titles  with  thur 

riiymes? 
BosoommonI  Sh«IBeldI  with  your  ^rits 

fled, 
No  future  laurels  deek  a  aoble  head; 
No  mnae  wiU  oheer,  wiUi  renovating  smQe, 
The  paralytic  puling  of  Carlisle. 
The  puny  schoolboy  and  his  early  lay 
Men  pardon,  if  his  follies  pass  away; 
But   who    forgives    the    senior's    ceaseless 

Whose  haira  grow  hoary  aa  hia  rhymes 
grow  worse  I  710 

What  heterogeneous  hoDOnia  deck  the  peer ! 

Lord,  rhymester,  petit-nuutre,  pamphlet- 
eer! 

80  dull  in  youth,  so  dnvelling  in  his  1^, 

Hia  Bcenea  alone  had  damnM  our  Nnku^ 
stage; 

But  managers  for  once  cried,  '  Hold, 
enough  1' 

Nor  drugg'd  their  audience  with  the  tragic 
Bh3f. 

Yet  at  their    judgment   let   hia    lordship 

And  caae  ms  volumes  in  congenial  calf : 
Yes  t  doff  that  covering,  where   morocco 

And  hang  a  calf-skin  on  those  recreant  linM. 

With  yon,  ye  Druids  I  rich  in  native  lead. 
Who  daily  aciibble  for  your  daily  bread; 
With  you  I  war  not:  GifFord'a  heavy  hand 
Has  cruah'd,  without  remorse,  yoni  numet- 

onaband. 
On    ■  all    the    talents '    vent    jronr    venal 

Want  is  your  plea,  let  pity  be  your  screen- 
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Let  moDodies  on  Fox  regale  your  crew» 
And  Melville's  Mantie  prove  a  blanket  too  ! 
One  common  Lethe  waits  each  hapless  bard, 
And,  peace  be  with  you  I  't  is  your  best 
reward.  750 

Such  ilainning  fame  as  Dunciads  only  give 
Could  bid  your  lines  beyond  a  morning 

live; 
But  now  at  once    your  fleeting    labours 

close, 
With  names  of  greater  note  in  blest  re- 
pose. 
Far  be  't  from  me  unkindly  to  upbraid 
The  lovely  Rosa's  prose  in  masquerade, 
Whose  strains,  the  faithful  eonoes  of  her 

mind, 
Leave  wondering  comprehension  fax  be- 
hind. 
Though  Crusca's  bards  no  more  our  jour- 
nals fill. 
Some  stragglers  skirmish  round  ihe  col- 
unms  still;  760 

Last  of  the  howling  host  which  once  was 

Bell's, 
Matilda  snivels  yet,  and  Hafiz  yells; 
And  Merry's  metaphors  appear  anew, 
Chain'd  to  the  signature  of  O.  P.  Q. 

When  some  brisk  youth,  the  tenant  of  a 

stall. 
Employs  a  pen  less  pointed  than  his  awl, 
Leaves  his  snug  shop,  forsakes  his  store  of 

shoes, 
St.  Crispin  quits,  and  cobbles  for  the  muse, 
Heavens !   how    the    vulgar    stare !    how 

crowds  applaud ! 
How  ladies  reaa,  and  literati  laud  !  770 

If  chance  some  wicked  wag  should  pass  his 

jest, 
Tis  sheer    ill-nature  —  don't    the    world 

know  best  ? 
Genius  must  guide  when  wits  admire  the 

rhyme, 
And  Capel  Lofft  declares   'tis  quite  sub- 
lime. 
Hear,   then,  ye    happy  sons   of    needless 

trade  ! 
Swains  !  quit  the  plough,  resign  the  useless 

spade  ! 
Lo !  Bums  and  Bloomfield,  nay,  a  greater 

far, 
Gifford  was  bom  beneath  an  adverse  star. 
Forsook  the  labours  of  a  servile  stete, 
Stemm'd  the  rude   storm,   and   triumph'd 

over  fate :  780 


Then  why  no  more  ?  if  Fhcebos  smiled  on 

vou, 
Bloomfield  !  why  not  on  brother  Nathan 

too? 
Him  too  the  mania,  not  the  muse,  has 

seized; 
Not  inspiration,  but  a  mind  diseased: 
And  now  no  boor  can  seek  his  last  abode. 
No  common  be  enclosed  without  an  ode.' 
Oh  I  since  increased  refinement  deigns  to 

smile 
On  Britain's  sons  and  bless  our  genial  isle. 
Let  poesy  go  forth,  pervade  the  whole. 
Alike  the  rustic  and  mechanic  soul  I         790 
Ye  tuneful  cobblers !  still  your  notes  pro- 
long. 
Compose  at  once  a  slipper  and  a  song; 
So  shall  the  fair  your  handywork  peruse. 
Your  sonnete  sure  shall  please  —  perhaps 

your  shoes. 
May   Moorland    weavers    boast    Pindaric 

skill. 
And  tailors'  lays  be  longer  than  their  bill ! 
While  punctual  beaux  reward  the  grateful 

notes. 
And  pay  for  poems  —  when  they  pay  for 

coate. 

To  the  famed  throng  now  paid  the  trib- 
ute due. 
Neglected  genius  !  let  me  turn  to  you.    800 
Come  forth,  oh  Campbell !  give  thy  talente 

scope; 
Who  dares  aspire  if  thou  must  cease  to 

hope? 
And  thou,  melodious  Rogers  I  rise  at  last. 
Recall  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past; 
Arise  !  let  blest  remembrance  still  inspire. 
And  strike  to  wonted  tones  thy  hallow'd 

lyre; 
Restore  Apollo  to  his  vacant  throne. 
Assert  thy  country's  honour  and  thine  own. 
What !  must  deserted  Poesy  still  weep 
Where  her  last  hopes  with  pious  Cowper 

sleep  ?  810 

Unless,  perchance,  from  his  cold  bier  she 

turns, 
To  deck  the  turf  that  wraps  her  minstrel. 

Bums ! 
No  I   though    contempt   hath   mark'd   the 

spurious  brood, 
The  race  who  rhyme  from  folly,  or  for  food. 
Yet  still  some  genuine  sons  't  is  hers  to 

boast, 
Who,  least  affecting,  still  affect  the  most: 
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353 


be    thf    pnmuM 
•t  leMt  uhomed. 


FmI  u  tlwj  writ^  ud  mite  but  m  thejr 

feel— 
B«tr  witaeM  Giilwd,  BaOtbj,  UMaeiL 

■  W^  ilnndien  Giffud  ? '  ooM  wM  uk'd 

Wl^  ahunbei*  Giffotd  7  let  ni  uk  tgain. 
Are  there  no  follies  for  hia  pen  to  pnige  ? 
Aie  there  no  f  ooU  whoee  Meki  demand 

UwMXHUge? 
Are  theie  no  ■»«  for  Mtira'a  bard  to  greet  ? 
Stalka  not  ^gantio  Yiee  in  every  stxeet  7 
SUl    peers  or   (vinces    tread   pollutioa's 

pAtfa, 
And   'eeape    alike    t^e   law's    and    mnse'a 

wrmUi7 
Not  blaie  with  gmitj  glare  thnm^  fatnre 


AiOBse    thee,    Gifford  I 
Slake  bid  men  better,  « 


Unhap^  White  t  while  life  was  in  its 

spring,  8ji 

And  thy  young  moae  just  wared  ber  j<^UB 

The  spoiler  swept  that  soaring  lyre  away. 
Which  else  had  sounded  an  immortal  lay. 
Oh  I  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  nudane. 
When  Seience'  self  destroy'd  her  favonrite 

soul 
Yes,  she  too  mneh  indolged  thy  fond  pnr- 

She  sow'd  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reap'd 

thefnut 
T  waa   thine   own  genius   gave   the   final 

And  belp'd  to  plant  the  wonnd  that  laid 

thee  low:  840 

So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch'd   opon  the 

plain. 
No  more   through  rolling  clouds  to  soar 

again, 
Tiew'd  hia  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  wing*d  the  shaft  that  qniver'd  in  his 

heart; 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to 

feel 
He  onrsed  the  pinion  which  impell'd  the 

While  the  same  plnmage  that  had  warm'd 


There  be  who  say,  in  theee 

That  splendid  Iks  are  all  the  pi 
That  staun'd  inTentJon,  erer  on  ue  wmg, 
Almm  impela  tiie  modem  bard  to  sing. 
Tis  tme,  that  all  who  rhyme  —  nay,  aU 

who  write. 
Shrink  from  that  fatal  word  to  ganina  — 

trite; 
Tet  Tmth  sometimes  will  lend  her  noblest 

fires, 
And  decorate  the  vene  herself  inspiras: 
This   fact   in  Virtue's   name   let  Crabbe 


And  here  let  Shee  and  Genius  find  a 

To  guide  wh 

And  trace  the  poet'a  or  the  painter's  line; 
Whose  magic  touch  can  bid  the  canvass 

glow, 
Or  pour  the  easy  rhyme's  harmonious  flow ; 
While  hououie,  doubly  merited,  attend 
The  poet's  rival,  but  the  painter's  friend. 

Blest  is  the  man  who  dazes  approach  the 

Where  dwelt  the  muses  at  their  natal  hour; 
Whose  steps  have  press'd,  whose  eye  has 

mani'd  afar, 
The  clime  that  nursed  the  sons  of  aong  and 

The  scenes  which  glory  still  must  hover 


With   hallow'd   feelings    for  those   classie 

lands; 
Who  rends  Uie  veil  of  ages  lon^  gone  by. 
And  views  their  remnants  with  a  poet's 

Wri^t !  't  was  thy  happy  lot  at  once  to  view 
Those  shores  of  glory,  aJm  tosinf;  them  too; 
And  sure  no  common  muse  inspired  thy  pen 
To  hail  the  land  of  gods  and  godlike  men. 

And  you,  associate  bards  I  who  snatch'd 

to  light  SSi 

Those  gems  too  long  withheld  from  modem 
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Whose  mingling  taste  combined  to  cull  the 

wreath 
Where  Attic  flowers  Aonian  odours  breathe, 
And  all  their  renovated  fragrance  flung, 
To  grace  the  beauties  of  your  natiye  tongue ; 
Now  let  those  minds,  that  nobly  could  trans- 
fuse 
The  glorious  spirit  of  the  Grecian  muse. 
Though  soft  the  echo,  scorn  a  borrowed  tone : 
Resign  Achaia's  lyre,  and  strike  your  own. 

Let  these,  or  such  as  these,  with  just 
applause,  891 

Restore  the  muse's  violated  laws; 
But  not  in  flimsy  Darwin's  pompous  chime, 
That  mighty  master  of  unmeaning  rhyme, 
Whose  nlded  cymbals,  more  adom'd  than 

clear. 
The  eye  delighted,  but  fatigued  the  ear; 
In  show  the  simple  lyre  coiud  once  surpass, 
But  now,  worn  down,  appear  in  native  brass ; 
While  all  his  train  of  hovering  sylphs  around 
Evaporate  in  similes  and  sound:  900 

Him  let  them  shun,  with  him  let  tinsel  die: 
False  glare  attracts,  but  more  offends  the  eye. 

Tet  let  them  not  to  vulgar  Wordsworth 

stoop. 
The  meanest  object  of  the  lowly  group. 
Whose  verse,  of  all  but  childish  prattle  void. 
Seems  blessed  harmony  to  Lamb  and  Lloyd. 
Let  them  —  but  hold,  my  muse,  nor  dare 

to  teach 
A  strain  far,  far  beyond  thy  humble  reach: 
The  native  genius  with  their  being  g^ven 
Will  point  the  path,  and  peal  their  notes  to 

heaven.  910 

And  thou,  too,  Scott !  resign  to  minstrels 

rude 
The  wilder  slog^  of  a  border  feud: 
Let  others  spin  their  meagre  lines  for  hire; 
Enough  for  genius  if  itself  inspire  ! 
Let   Southey   sing,  although  his  teeming 

muse, 
Prolific  every  spring,  be  too  profuse; 
Let  simple  Wordsworth  chime  his  childish 

verse, 
And  brother  Coleridge  lull  the  babe  at  nurse ; 
Ijct  spectre-mongering  I^wis  aim,  at  most. 
To  rouse  the  ealleries,  or  to  raise  a  ghost; 
Let  Moore  still  sigh;  let  Strangford  steal 

from  Moore,  921 

And  swear  that  Camo^ns  sang  such  notes 

of  yore ; 


Let  Hayley  hobble  on,  Montgomery  rave, 
And  godly  Grahame  chant  a  stnp^  stave; 
Let  sonneteering  Bowles  his  strains  refine, 
And  whine  and  whimper  to  the  fourteenth 

line; 
Let  Stott,  Carlisle,  Matilda,  and  the  rest 
Of  Grub-street,  and  of  Grosvenor-plaoe  the 

best. 
Scrawl  on,  till  death  release  us  from  the 

strain. 
Or  Conunon  Sense  assert  her  rights  again. 
But  thou,  with  powers  that  mo^  the  aid  of 

praise,  931 

Shouldst  leave  to  humbler  bards  ignoble 

lays: 
Thy  country's  voice,  the  voice  of  all  the 

nine. 
Demand  a  hallow'd  harp  —  that  harp  is 

thine. 
Say  !  will  not  Caledonia's  annals  yield 
The  glorious  record  of  some  nobler  field 
Than  the  vile  foray  of  a  plunderii^  clan, 
Whose  proudest  deeds  msgrace  the  name 

of  man? 
Or  Marmion's  acts  of  darkness,  fitter  food 
For    Sherwood's    outlaw  tales   of    Robin 

Hood  ?  940 

Scotland !  still  proudly  claim  thy  native 

bard, 
And  be  thy  praise  his  first,  his  best  re- 
ward ! 
Yet  not  with  thee  alone  his  name  should 

live, 
But  own  the  vast  renown  a  world  can  give; 
Be  known,  perchance,  when  Albion  is  no 

more, 
And  tell  the  tale  of  what  she  was  before; 
To  future  times  her  faded  fame  recall. 
And  save  her  glory,  though  his  country 

fall. 

Yet  what  avails  the  sanguine  poet's  hope. 
To  conquer  ag^s,  and  with  time  to  cope  ? 
New  eras  spread  their  wings,  new  nations 

rise,  q5i 

And  other  victors  fill  the  applauding  skies; 
A  few  brief  generations  fleet  along, 
Whose  sons  forget  the  poet  and  his  song: 
E'en  now,  what  once-loved  minstrels  scarce 

may  claim 
The  transient  mention  of  a  dubious  name  ! 
When  fame's  loud  trump  hath  blown  its 

noblest  blast, 
Though  long  the  sound,  the  echo  sleeps  at 

last; 
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Afld   gloi7,  like  tha  r*""""  ^nidat   her 
firM,  9n 

Ezlnlfli  her  odonng  hlaiHj  ^tM^  wminA. 

Sli^H  htmxy  Gnat*  oall  her  mUs  MnH, 
Expert  in  teienee,  mose  expert  at  pnni  ? 
8U1  tliM«  spprwoh  the  mnw  ?  ah,  no  t 

■hefliee, 
Eren  bftm  the  tempting  ore  of  Seaton'i 

Thonghprinten  ooodeaoend  the  piow  to  ami 
With  ^mne  bj  Howe,  and  epu  blank  by 

Not  him  irttaae  page,  if  still  upheld  bjr 


Umt  monnt  her  Pegatno,  a  foil-grown  asa; 
A  Cnl  well  worthy  cd  her  ancient  dun, 
Whoae  Helioon  ii  duller  than  her  Cam. 

There  Clarke,  atiU  striving  piteonaly  '  to 

Forgettii^  dog^;rael  leads  not  to  degrees, 
A  wonld-be  satirist,  a  hired  bnCoon, 
A  monthly  scribbler  of  some  low  lampoon. 
Condemn  d  to  drndge,  the  meanest  ^  the 

And  fnrbiah  falsehoods  (or  a  magaiine, 
DeTotes  to  scandal  his  congeoial  mind; 
llimselt  a  living  libel  oi  '  -    • 


Oh  I  dark  asjinm  of  a  Vandal  race. 
At  Mice  the    boast  (rf   learning,  and   dii- 

So  kst  to  PhmbuB,  that  nor  Hodgson's  verse 
Csn  make  thee  better,  nor  poor  Hewsou's 

Bnt  where  fair  Isis  rolls  her  purer  wave, 
The  partial  muse  delighted  lores  to  lave; 
On  ser  green  banks  a  greener  wreath  ^e 

To  down  the  bards  that  haunt  her  classic 


^  modem  Britons  glory  in  their  sires. 

for  me,  who,  thns  nnask'd,  have  dared 

to  tall  w 

Vj  coontry,  what  her  sons  should  know 

too  well, 
^  for  hei  hoQOUT  bade  me  here  engage 
"*  host  of  idiots  that  infest  her  age; 


D  jost  applanae  her  bo&onr'd  e 


Asflrstii 

Oh  I    would  tkj  bards  bnt  emulate  1 

And  rise  mace  worthy,  Albian,  of  UiT  I 
Whkt  Atbeni  was    ii       ' 

What  "^rre  i4p««'d  >* 

T  is  thme  at  onoe,  fair  Albion  I  to  Imts 


f^namal 


Earth's    chief   distataMi,   ' 


hmdy 


Bnt  BtSn*  deoay'd,  and  Athens  strew'd  tha 

plafai. 
And  Tyre's  pnnid  pier*  lie  sbatter'd  in  the 


Like  these,  tlqr  staength  may  sink,  in  raia 

And  Britain  fall,  the  bnlwark  of  the  wmld. 
Bnt  let  me  osase,  and  dread  Casaandia'i 

Ue, 
With  warning  ever  seoird  at,  till  too  late; 
To  themes  less  loftv  still  my  lay  confine. 
And  urge  thy  bards  to  gain  a  name  like 

Then,  hapless  Britain  I  be  tbv  rulers  blest, 
The  senate  B  oracles,  the  people's  jest  I 
Still  hear  thy  motley  orators  dispense 
The   flowers    of    rhetoric,   though   not  of 

While  Canning's  colleagues  hate  him  for 


Yet  once  again,  adieu  I  ere  this  the  sail 
That  wafts  me  hence  is  shivering  in  the 

gale; 
And   Afric's   coast    and    Calpe's  adverse 

And  Stambonl's  minarets  must  greet  my 
sight: 

Thence  shall  I  stray  throogh  beauty's  na- 
tive clime, 

Where  KaS  is  clad  in  rocks  and  crown'd 
with  snows  sublime. 

But  should  I  back  return,  do  tempting  press 

Shall  drag  my  journal   from  the  desk's 

Let  coxcombs,  printing  as  they  come  from 
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Let  Aberdeen  and  Elgin  still  pursue 

The  shade  of  fame  through  regions  of  virtik; 

Waste  useless  thousands  on  their  Phidian 

freaks, 
Misshapen  monuments  and  maim'd  antiques ; 
And  make  their  grand  saloons  a  general 

mart  103 1 

For  all  the  mutilated  blocks  of  art: 
Of  Dardan  tours  let  dilettanti  tell, 
I  leave  topography  to  rapid  Cell; 
And,  quite  content,  no  more  shall  interpose 
To  stun  the  pubUo  ear  —  at  least  with 

prose. 

Thus  far  I  Ve  held  my  undisturb'd  ca- 
reer. 

Prepared  for  rancour,  steel'd  'gainst  selfish 
fear. 

This  thing  of  rhyme  I  ne'er  disdain'd  to 
own  — 

Though  not  obtrusiye,  yet  not  quite  un^ 
known:  1040 

My  voice  was  heaid  again,  though  not  so 
loud, 

My  page,  though  nameless,  never  disa- 
vowed; 

And  now  at  once  I  tear  the  veil  away:  — 

Cheer  on  the  pack !  the  quarry  stands  at 
bay, 

Unscared  by  all  the  din  of  Melbourne 
house, 

By  Lambe's  resentment,  or  by  Holland's 
spouse, 

By  Jeffrey's  harmless  pistol,  Hallam's  rage, 

Edina's  brawny  sons  and  brimstone  }>age. 

Our  men  in  buckram  shall  have  blows 
enough. 

And  feel  they  too  are  'penetrable  stuff: ' 

And  though  I  hope  not  thence  imscathed  to 

go,  105 1 

Who  conquers  me  shall  find  a  stubborn  foe. 
The  time  hath  been,  when  no  harsh  sound 

would  fall 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  with 

gall; 
Nor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise 
The   meanest  thing  that  crawl'd  beneath 

my  eyes: 
But  now,   so  callous   g^wn,  so   changed 

since  youth, 
I  've  learn'd   to   think   and  sternly  speak 

the  truth; 
Learn'd  to  deride  the  critic's  starch  decree, 
And  break  him  on  the  wheel  he  meant  for 

me;  1060 


To  spurn  the  rod  a  scribbler  bids  me  kiss, 
Nor  care  if  courts  and  crowds  applaud  or 

hiss: 
Nay  more,  though  all  my  rival  rhymesters 

frown, 
I  too  can  hunt  a  poetaster  down; 
And,  arm'd  in  proof,  the  gauntlet  cast  at 

once 
To  Scotch  marauder  and  to  southern  dunce. 
Thus  much  I  've  dared;  if  my  incondite  lay 
Hath  wronged  these  righteous  times,  let 

others  say: 
This,  let  the  world,  which  knows  not  how 

to  spare  1069 

Yet  rarely  blames  unjustly,  now  declare. 


HINTS  FROM   HORACE 

BEING  AN  ALLUSION  IN  ENGLISH  VERSE 
TO  THE  EPISTLE  *  AD  PISONES,  DE  ARTE 
POETICA,'  AND  INTENDED  AS  A  SEQUEL 
TO  *  ENGLISH  BARDS  AND  SCOTCH  RE- 
VIEWERS ' 

—^  Ergo  fungv  rioe  cotU,  acutam 
Beddere  qtue  femxm  raletf  exaon  ktaa  aecandL 
Hob.  De  ArU  Poet.  [▼▼.  304,  305]. 

'Rhymes  are  difBcult  things — they  are  ■tabbom  thinga, 

FiSLDiifo'a  Amelia. 

Athxms  :  CAPVCHnr  Commrr,  March  12, 1811. 

Who  would  not  laugh,  if  Lawrence,  hired 

to  grace 
His  costly  canvass  with  each  fiatter'd  face. 
Abused  his  art,  till  Nature,  with  a  blush. 
Saw   cits    grow   centaurs    imdemeath  his 

brush? 
Or,  should  some  limner  join,  for  show  or 

sale, 
A  maid  of  honour  to  a  mermaid's  tail  ? 
Or  low  Dubost  —  as  once  the  world  has 

seen  — 
Degrade   God's   creatures  in  his   gpraphic 

spleen  ? 
Not  all  that  forced  politeness,  which  de- 
fends 
Fools  in  their  faults,  could  gag  his  grinning 

friends.  10 

Believe    me,   Moschus,   like    that   picture 

seems 
The  book  which,  sillier  than  a  sick  man's 

dreams, 
Displays  a  crowd  of  figures  incomplete. 
Poetic  nightmares,  without  head  or  feet. 
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HI 


Foata  mod  naintan,  •■  all  artiiti  know, 
U^  Bluwt  a  litUe  wt^  a  langtbenU  bow; 
We  claim  this  mutual  menj  for  onr  tai^ 
And  giant  in  turn  the  pudon  whiob  wt 

aak; 
Bnt  make  not  monatan  ipring  from  gentla 


A  Ubonr'd,  long   ezoidinm  acnne 
tends 
ndke  patriot  apOMlMB)  bnt  to  paltrf 
And  notuenae  in  a  lof^  note  goea  ■' — 
At  pertncM  paiwa  wim  a  l^u  ^ 
Thna  mai»  a  bard  deaoribM 

Tha  claav   l^wik    babbling   throuffh   tho 

goodl;  ^un; 
"Rt  «o*M  M  Granta,aiid  herGothio  balla, 
Kia^i  ColL,  Cam's  stream,  stain'd  windows, 

andold  wsUi; 
Or.i] 
Topi 

Too  sketob  a  tree,  and  so  perhap«  may 

Bat  danb  a  shipwreck  Uke  an  slebonse 

sign; 
Yon  plan  a  vatt  —  it  dwindles  to  ^pot; 
Then  glide  down  Grub-atreet  —  bating  and 

Langb'd  into  Lethe  by  some  qnaint  Review, 
WluMe  wit  is  never  troublesome  till  —  true. 


The    greater    portion    of    the   rhyming 
tribe 
(Give  ear,  my  frieud,  for  thou  hast  been  a 


One  falls  while  following  elegance  too  fa; 
Another  soars,  inflated  with  bombast; 
Too  low  a  third  crawle  on,  afraid  to  fly. 
He  spins  his  subject  to  satiety ; 


Unless  yonr  care 's  exact,  your  judgment 
Tlu  fl^ht  from  f oUy  leads  but  into  vice ;    sq 


Soob  K«  eomplete, 

part, 
Like  osFtain  tailors,  Imiited  in  art. 
For  galligaskina  Slowahears  is  yonr  man, 
Bnt  ooata  must  olum  %7wthfiT  ^rtiaau. 
Now  this  to  me,  I  own,  seems  mnoh  ths 

As  Vnknn's  feet  to  bear  Apollo's  faame; 
Or,  with  a  fair  aomjdexian,  to  expose 
Blank  ejea,  blaok  ringlets,  bnt — a  bottle 


Dear  anthon  I  sut  yonr  topics  to  yonr 

strength. 
And    ponder  well   yonr   snbjoot  and   its 

length;  te 

Kor  lift  yonr  load,  before  yon  Ve  quite 

What  weight  yonr  shonlden  will,  M  will 

not,  bear. 
Bnt  Indd  Order  and  Wit's  tiren  voioe 
Await  the  poet,  skilful  in  his  oboiee; 
With  naliTe  eloquence  he  soars  aloo^, 
Giaoe  in  bis  thougbts,  and  muuc  in  his  song. 


indgm< 


lent  teach  him  wisely  to  com* 


Let 


With  future  parts  the  now  omitted  line: 
This  shall  the  author  choose,  or  that  re- 
ject. 
Precise  in  style,  and  cautious  to  select;     jo 
Nor  slight  applause  will  candid  pens  afford 
To  him  who  furnishes  a  wanting  word- 
Then  fear  not,  if  't  is  needfnl,  to  produae 
Some  term  unknown  or  obsolete  m  use 
(As  Pitt  has  fumish'd  us  a  word  or  two. 
Which  leiicf^rnphers  declined  to  do); 
So  you  indeed,  with  care  (but  be  content 
To  take  this  license  larely),  —  may  invent. 
New  words  flnd  credit  in  uiese  latter  days, 
If  neatly  grafted  on  a  Gallic  phrase;         a, 
What  Chaucer,  Spenser  did,  we  scarce  re- 
fuse 
To  Diyden's  or  to  Pope's  maturer  muse. 
If  you  can  add  a  little,  say  why  not. 
As  well  as  WiUiam  Pitt  and  Walter  Scott  ? 
Since  they,  by  force  of  rhyme  and  force  of 

lungs, 
Enrich'd  our  island's  ill-united  toneues; 
T  is  then  —  and  shall  be  —  lawfiu  to  pn- 


As  forests  shed  their  foliage  by  degrees, 
So  fade  ezpressions  which  in  season  please; 
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And  we  and  €mn,  alas  I  aie  doe  to  fite,  91 
And  works  and  words  bnt  dwindle  to  a 

date. 
Tbongh  as  a  mooazch  nods^  and  eonuneiee 

calls. 
Impetuous  men  stagnate  in  eanals; 
Tbongh    swamps    snbdned,  and    marshfis 

dzain'dy  sostain 
The  heaT^  plrnighshare  and    the  yellow 

gram. 
And  risiiLg^  ports  along  the  bnsj  shore 
Protect  the  Tessel  from  old  Ooean's  roar. 
All,  all  must  perish;  bnt,  surriviug  last. 
The  lore  of  letters  half  preserYos  the  past 
Tmeysomedeeaj,  jetnotafewreriye;  101 
Tbongh  those  dudf  sinky  whkh  now  appear 

to  thriTe, 
As  custom  arbiteatesy  whose  shiftim^  sway 
Onr  life  and  language  must  alike  obey. 


The    immortal   wars  which   gods   and 

angels  waee, 
Are  they  not  uown  in  Milton's  sacred 

page? 
His  strain  will  teach  what  numbers  best 

belong 
To  themes  celestial  told  in  epic  song. 


The  slow,  sad  stanza  will  correctly  paint 

The  lover's  anguish  or  the  friend's  com- 
plaint. 1 10 

Bnt  which  deserves  the  laurel,  rhyme  or 
blank? 

Which  holds  on  Helicon  the  higher  rank  ? 

Let  squabbling  critics  by  themselves  dis- 
pute 

This  point,  as  puzzling  as  a  Chancery  suit. 

Satiric  rhyme  first  sprang  from  selfish 
spleen. 
You  doubt  —  see  Dryden,  Pope,  St.  Pat- 
rick's dean. 

Blank  verse  is  now,  with  one  consent, 
allied 

To  Tragedy  and  rarely  quits  her  side. 

Though  mad  Almanzor  rhymed  in  Dry- 
den's  days,  1 19 

No  sing-song  hero  rants  in  modem  plays; 

Whilst  modest  Comedy  her  verse  foregoes 

For  jest  and  pun  in  very  middling  prose. 

Not  that  our  Bens  or  Beaumonts  show  the 
worse. 

Or  lose  one  point,  because  they  wrote  in 
verse. 


Bnt  so  Thalia  pleases  to  appear. 
Poor  Tirgm  I  damn'd  some  twenty  times  a 
year! 

Whate'er  the  seene,  let  this  adriee  haye 

weight:  — 
Adapt  your  language  to  your  hero's  state. 
At  times  Melpomene  forgets  to  groan. 
And  brisk  Tlutlia  takes  a  serioos  tone;    190 
Nor  nnr^arded  will  the  act  pass  by 
Where  angry  Townly  *  lifts  his  Toioe  on 

high.' 
Again,  our  Shakspeare  limits  verse  to  kings, 
When  common  prose  will  serve  for  common 

things; 
And  lively  Hal  resigns  heroic  ire. 
To  'hollowing  Hotspnr'  and  his  aeeptred 

sire. 

T  is  not  enough,  ye  bards,  with  all  yonr 

art. 
To   polish   poems;  they  must  touch  the 

heart: 
Where'er  the  scene  be  laid,  whate'er  the 

son^, 
Still  let  it  Dear  the  hearer's  soul  along;   140 
Command   your  audience  or  to  smile  or 

weep, 
Whiche'er  may  please  you  —  anything  bnt 

sleep. 
The  poet  claims  our  tears;  but,  by  his 

leave. 
Before  I  shed  them,  let  me  see  him  grieve. 

If  banish'd  Romeo  feign'd  nor  sigh  nor 

tear, 
Lull'd  by  his   languor,  I  could   sleep  or 

sneer. 
Sad  words,  no  doubt,  become  a  serious  face, 
And  men  look  ang^  in  the  proper  place. 
At  double  meaning^  folks  seem  wondrous 

sly,  149 

And  sentiment  prescribes  a  pensive  eye; 
For  nature  form'd  at  first  the  inward  man. 
And  actors  copy  nature  —  when  they  can. 
She  bids  the  beating  heart  with  rapture 

bound. 
Raised  to  the   stars,  or  levell'd  with  the 

ground; 
And  for  expression's  aid,  't  is  said,  or  sung. 
She    gave    our    mind's   interpreter  —  the 

tongue, 
Who,  worn  with  use,  of  late  would  fain  dis- 
pense 
I  (At  least  in  theatres)  with  common  sense; 
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O'envbelm  with  ■ 


To  ikOfol  writm  it  will  mnoh  importi 
WImbm  firing  their  wwiiei,  from  oommcm 

lifen  oonrt; 
Whether  thej  M«k  spplkue  bj  nuile  at 

tMT, 

To  dnw  K  LTing  YaJet,  or  %  Lmt, 

A  Mge,  or  raUah  joai^Bter   wild  fnm 

Amndeiing  Paregrine,  or  plain  John  BnU; 
iU  ferwau  pleaae  when  natnre'i  tchos  pie- 

Bwttiih  or  Iiiih,  bom  in  Wats  or  Walat. 

Or  follow  ooinnion  lame,  or  foige  %  plot. 
Wluctiuif  mimiaheroealiTedoroot?  170 
OMpMeeptMrreatoregnlktethBMieiie:  — 
lUke  it  ftppMT  aa  if  it  might  hare  iwn. 

If  Nme  Diaweaniir  TOO  aspire  to  draw, 
^ta«Bt  him  raving  and  above  all  law: 
If  fnoale  furiea  in  your  scheme  are  plann'd, 
^beth's  fierce  dame  is  ready  to  yonr 

^H  Uan  and  treacber;,  for  good  and  evil, 
tWUnce,  King  Eticluird,  Hunlet,  and  the 

Derill 
™it  if  a  new  design  you  dare  easaji  ijg 

^  becly  wander  from  the  beaten  way, 
^w  to  yonr  characters,  till  all  be  pass  d, 
^^Krre  conaiitency  from  first  to  lasL 

Til  hard  to  venture  where  onr  bett«n 

Y'  W  fresh  interest  to  a  twice-told  tale; 
^idjBt,  percbaoce,  'tis  wiser  to  prefer 
A  buknej'd  plot,  than  choose  a  new,  and 

**t  «J7  not  too  closely,  but  record, 

lion  jnstly,  thought  for  thought  than  word 

for  word! 
''°r  trace  your  prototype  through  narrow 

^ot  mly  follow  where  he  merits  praise.    190 

F<it  yon,  jronng   bard  I    whom   luckless 
-        fate  may  lead 
^d  tnmble  on  the  nod  of  all  who  read, 
™t  fonr  first  score  of  cantos  time  unrolls, 
^*in  —  for  God's  sake,  don't  begin  like 
Bowles  I 


'  Awake  a  Icmdsr  and  a  loftier  Mnin,' — 
And  pmy,  iriiat  fcdlows  tttaa  his  bmling 

brain? 
B»  rinka  to  Sonthey'a  level  in  « ti^ 
Whose  epie  monntuns  never  fail  in  miee  I 
Not  •■>  of  70M  awoke  yonr  mij^itf  sire   199 
The  tenmarU  wsrUinga  of  hia  mMter>4yrei 
Soft  aa  iitB  gentler  breathing  of  the  Inte, 
'Of  man's  fttat  disobedience  and  the  fniit' 
He  roeaks,  but,  as  his  subject  swells  along, 
£«rth,  heaven,  and  Hadea  eoho  with  the 

song. 
StOl  to  the '  midst  of  things '  he  hastens  on. 
As  if  we  witueas'd  all  already  dtme; 
Leaves  on  his  path  whatever  seems  too 

To  raise  the  subject,  at  adorn  the  seene; 
Ciivei,  ••  eaoh  page  improves  npcm  the  sight, 
Kot  smoke  fnmt  Drightneat,  but  from  dark- 

And  truth  and  fiction  with  sooh  art  OOU- 


If  you  would  please  the  poblio,  deign  to 
What  soothes  the  mauj-headed  monster's 
If  yonr  heart  triumph  when  the  hands  of 


And  ske^  the  striking  traits  of  every 

ago; 
While  varving  man  and  varying  years  nn- 

Life's  little  tale,  so  oft,  so  vainly  told.     »o 
Observe   his    simple  childhood's  dawning 

His  pranks,  his  prate,  his  playmates,  and 

his  ptays; 
Till  Ijme  at  length  the  mannish  tyro  weans. 
And  pmrient  vice  outstrips  his  tardy  teens  I 

Behold  bim  Freshman  I  forced  no  more 


He  files  from  Tavell's  frown  to '  Fordham's 

(UnlucW  Tavell  1  doom'd  to  daily  eeies 
By  pngilistio  pupils,  and  by  bears);         ijv 
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Fines,  tutors,  tasks,  conventions  tlireat  in 

vain, 
Before  hounds,  hunters,  and  Newmarket 

plain. 
Roiu^h  with  his  elders,  with  his  equals  rash, 
Ciyu  to  sharpers,  prodigal  of  cash; 
Constant  to  nought  —  save  hazard  and  a 

whore, 
Yet  cursing  both  —  for  both   have  made 

him  sore; 
Unread  (unless,  since  books  beguile  disease. 
The  P— z  becomes  his  passage  to  degrees) ; 
Fool^,  pillaged,  dunn'd,  he  wastes  his  terms 

away. 
And,  unezpeird  perhaps,  retires  M.  A.;  240 
Master  of  arts !    as  hells  and  clubs  pro- 
claim. 
Where  scarce  a  blackleg  bears  a  brighter 

name ! 

Launched  into  life,  extinct  his  early  fire, 
He  apes  the  selfish  prudence  of  his  sire; 
Mames  for  money,  chooses  friends  for  rank. 
Buys  land,  and  shrewdly  trusts  not  to  the 

Bank; 
Sits  in  the  Senate;  gets  a  son  and  heir; 
Sends  him  to  Harrow,  for  himself  was  there. 
Mute,  though  he  votes,  unless  when  call'd 

to  cheer. 
His  son's  so  sharp  —  hell  see  the  dog  a 


peer 


250 


Manhood    declines  —  age   palsies   every 

limb; 
He  quits  the  scene  —  or  else  the  scene  quits 

him; 
Scrapes  wealth,  o'er  each  departing  penny 

grieves, 
And  avarice  seizes  all  ambition  leaves; 
Counts  cent  per  cent,  and  smiles,  or  vainly 

frets. 
O'er  hoards  diminish'd  by  young  Hopeful's 

debts; 
Weighs  well  and  wisely  what   to  sell  or 

buy. 
Complete  in  all  life's  lessons  —  but  to  die ; 
Peevish  and  spiteful,  doting,  hard  to  please. 
Commending  every  time,  save  times  like 

these;  260 

Crazed,  querulous,  forsaken,  half  forget. 
Expires  unwept  —  is  buried  —  let  him  rot ! 

But  from  the  Drama  let  me  not  digress, 
Nor  spare  my  precepts,  though  they  please 
you  less. 


Though  woman  weep,  and  hardest  hearts 

are  stirr'd. 
When  what  is  done  is  rather  seen  than 

heard, 
Yet  many  deeds  preserved  in  history's  page 
Are  better  told  than  acted  on  the  stage; 
The  ear  sustains  what  shocks  the  timid 

eye, 
And  horror  thus  subsides  to  sympathy.    270 
True  Briton  all  beside,  I  here  am  JPrench  — 
Bloodshed  't  is  surely  better  to  retrench: 
The  gladiatorial  gore  we  teach  to  flow 
In  tragic  scene  disgusts,  though  but  in  show; 
We  hate  the  carnage  while  we  see  the  trick. 
And  find  small  sympathy  in  being  sick. 
Not  on  the  stage  the  regicide  Macbeth 
Appals  an  audience  with  a  monarch's  death; 
To  gaze  when  sable  Hubert  threats  to  sear 
Young  Arthur's  eyes,  can  ours  or  nature 

bear?  aSo 

A  halter'd  heroine  Johnson  sought  to  slay  — 
We  saved  Irene,  but  half  danm'd  the  play, 
And  (Heaven  be  praised !)  our  tolerating 

times 
Stint  metamorphoses  to  pantomimes; 
And  Lewis'  self,  with  all  his  sprites,  would 

quake 
To  chai^^  Earl  Osmond's  negro  to  a  snake  ! 
Because,  in  scenes  exciting  joy  or  grief. 
We  loathe  the  action  which  exceeos  belief. 
And  yet,  God  knows !  what  may  not  au- 
thors do, 
Whose  postscripts  prate  of  dyeing  <  heroines 

blue  ? '  290 

Above  all  thing^^  Dan  Poet,  if  you  can. 
Eke   out  your  acts,  I  pray,  with  mortal 

man; 
Nor  call  a  ghost,  unless  some  cursed  scrape 
Must  open  ten  trap-doors  for  your  escape. 
Of  all  the  monstrous  things  I  'd  fain  for- 
bid, 
I  loathe  an  opera  worse  than  Dennis  did; 
\Mier^  good  and   evil    persons,   right   or 

wrong, 
Rage,  love,  and  aught  but  moralize,  in  song. 
Hail,  last  memorial  of  our  foreign  friends, 
Which    Gaul    allows    and   still    Hesperia 
lends !  300 

Napoleon's  edicts  no  embargo  lay 
On   whores,   spies,   singers  wisely  shipp'd 

away. 
Our  giant  capital,  whose  squares  are  spread 
Where  rustics  eam'd,  ana  now  may   beg, 
their  bread. 
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Hum  ub  prat  ihopluepra,  whoM  thrabtung 

AahM  with  ozeliMtnw  which  he  pftjs  to  heftr. 
Whom  ahanie,  not  ■frnpftthy,  lorbida  to 

His  angniah  dooUing  In  hu  own  'ancoie;' 
Sqweiad  in  '  Fop'i  Alley,'  jortled  by  the 

Tesied  with  hia  hat,  uid  teoJiliiig  fear 

Scmre«   wzosUm   through    the    ni^t.   Dot 

tartMof  MM 
Tin  tba  dropp'd  onrtain  givM  m.  glad  rft* 

Wlqr  this,  and  more,  he  inflraB  —  Mm  ye 


80  proaper  BuiiDoha  from  Etnuoansoboob; 

GJTe  lu  but  fiddlers,  and  they  're  Bure  of 
fookl 

Ere  iceiiBs  were  pUj'd  by  many  a  rever- 
end olerk 

(What  hHrm,  if  Darid  danced  before  the 
uk?).  ]» 

In  Christmaa  Mrek,  simple  country  folks 

Were  pleased  with  morrice-mumm'ry  and 

ImpioTing'  yean,   with   things   no  longer 

Produced  blithe  Fnnoh  and  merry  Madame 

Who  still  frisk  on  with  feats  so  lewdly  low, 
T  is  strange  Benvolio  suffers  suoh  a  show; 
Suppressing  peer  I  to  whom  each  vice  gives 

Oaths,   boxing,   begging,  —  all,   save   root 

Farce  foUow'd  Comedy,  and  reach'd  hei 

In  eTer-langhing  Foote's  fantastic  time:  jja 
Uad  wag  t  who  pardon'd  none,  nor  spared 

the  best. 
And  tnm'd  some  very 
Nor  church   nor  stab 


sua  tbin^  tojest. 
caped  his  public 


Arms  nor  the  gown,  priests,  lawyers,  vol- 


'  Alas,  poor  Yorick  ! '  now  forever  mute  I 
WhcMver  loves  a  langh  must  sigh  for  Foote. 


We  ■mile,paif OToe,  when  biatrumie  seenM 
Ape  the  swofii  dialogue  of  kings  and  queens, 
Wben  ■  Chrononhotonthok^  must  die,' 


And  Arthur  itmts  in  n 


Uosohns  I  with  whom  onoa  more  I  hop« 

to  sit, 
And  imile  at  folly,  if  we  csn't  at  wit; 
Yes,  friend  I  for  thee  1 11  ^uit  my  oynio 

cell. 
And   bear  Swift'a  motto,  '  Vive  la  bagai- 

tellel' 
Which  ohanfi'd  our  dayi  in  eaeh  Mgetai 

Aj  oft  at  home,  with  reveliy  and  rhyme. 
Then  may  Enphroayne,  who  sped  the  past, 
Soothe  thy  li/e'i  aoenea,  nor  leava  thee  in 

the  last; 
But  find  in  thine,  like  pagan  Plato's  bed, 
ScHoe  merry  manuscript  of  mimes,  when 


Now  to  the  Drama  let  iis  bend  our  eyei. 
Where  fetter'd  by  whig  Walpole  low  she 

Corruption  foil'd  her,  for  she  fear'd  her 
glance; 

DeconiQi  left  her  for  an  opera  dance  I 

Yet  Chesterfield,  whose  polish'd  pen  in- 
veighs 

"Gainst  laughter,  fought  for  freedom  to  our 

Uncheeic'd  by  megrims  of  patrician  brains. 
And  damning  dulnesa  of  lord  chamber- 
Repeal  that  act  1  again  let  Hnmour  roam 
Wild  o'er  the  stage  —  we  've  time  for  tears 

Let  Archer   plant  the   boms   on   Sullen's 


And  Estifenia  gull  her '  Copper '  spouse ; 
""       oral  'as.'      ■       ■*    ■ 


The  moral 's  scant  — 


Uoppei 
t  Uuit 


Men  go  not  to  be  lectured,  but  amused. 
He  whom  our  plays  dispose  to  good  or  ill 
Must  wear  a  head  in  want  of  Willis'  skill; 
Ay,  but  Macheath's  example — pefaa  I  —  no 

It  form'd  no  thieves  —  the  tliief  was  form'd 

And,  spite  of  puritans  and  Collier's  ourse. 
Plays   make   mankind   no   better,  and   no 

Then  spare  our  stwe,  ye  methodistio  men; 
Nor  bum  damn'd  Srury  if  it  rise  again. 
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But  why  to  braiii-BCorch'd  bigots  thus  ap- 
peal? 

Can  heavenly  mercy  dwell  with  earthly 
zeal? 

For  times  of  fire  and  faggot  let  them  hope  1 

Times  dear  alike  to  pun^m  or  pope. 

As  pious  Calvin  saw  Servetus  blaze, 

So  would  new  sects  on  newer  victims  gaze. 

E'en  now  the  songs  of  Solvma  begin; 

Faith  cants,  perplex'd  apologist  of  sin !    380 

While  the  Lord's  servant  chastens  whom  he 
loves, 

And  Simeon  kicks,  where  Baxter  only 
<  shoves.' 

Whom   nature    guides    so  writes    that 

every  dunce. 
Enraptured,  thinks  to  do  the  same  at  once; 
But  after  inky  thumbs  and  bitten  nails. 
And  twenty  scattered  quires,  the  coxcomb 

fails. 

Let  Pastoral  be  dumb;  for  who  can  hope 
To  match  the  youthful  eclogues  of  our 

Pope? 
Tet  his  and  Phillips'  faults,  of  different 

kind, 
For  art  too  rude,  for  nature  too  refined,  390 
Instruct  how  hard  the  medium  't  is  to  hit 
Twizt  too  much  polish  and  too  coarse  a  wit. 

A  vulgar  scribbler,  certes,  stands    dis- 
graced 
In  this  nice  ag^,  when  all  i^pire  to  taste ; 
The  dirty  language  and  the  noisome  jest, 
Which  pleased  in  Swift  of  yore,  we  now 

detest; 
Proscribed  not  only  in  the  world  polite, 
But  even  too  nasty  for  a  city  knight  ! 

Peace  to  Swift's  faults !  his  wit  hath 

made  them  pass. 
Unmatched   bv  all  save  matchless   Hudi- 

bras !  400 

Whose  author  is  perhaps  the  first  we  meet, 
Who  from  our  couplet  lopp'd  two  final  feet; 
Nor  less  in  merit  than  the  longer  line, 
This  measure  moves  a   favourite  of  the 

Nine. 
Though  at  first  view  eight  feet  may  seem 

in  vain 
Form'd,   save    in   ode,   to  bear   a  serious 

strain, 
Yet  Scott  has  shown  our  wondering  isle  of 

late 


This  measure  shrinks  not  from  a  theme  of 

weight. 
And,  varied  skilfully,  surpasses  iax 
Heroic  rhyme,  but  most  in  love  and  war. 
Whose  fluctuationB,  tender  or  sublime,    4x1 
Are  curb'd  too  much  by  long-recurring^ 

rhyme. 

But  many  a  skilful  judge  abhors  to  see, 
What  few  admire  —  irregularity. 
This  some  vouchsafe  to  pardon;  but  't  is 

hard 
When  such  a  word  contents  a  British  bard. 

And  must  the  bard  his  glowing  thoughts 
confine. 
Lest  censure  hover  o'er  some  &ulty  line  ? 
Bemove  whate'er  a  critic  may  suspect,    419 
To  gain  the  paltry  suffrage  of  <  correct  f  * 
Or  prune  the  spirit  of  each  daring  Thnaep 
To  fly  from  error,  not  to  merit  praise  ? 

Ye,  who  seek  finish'd  models,  never  cease 
By  day  and  night  to  read  the  works  of 

Greece. 
But  our  good  fathers  never  bent  their  brains 
To    heauien  Greek,  content  with    native 

strains. 
The  few  who  read  a  page,  or  used  a  pen. 
Were  satisfied  with  Chaucer  and  old  cen; 
The  jokes  and  numbers   suited  to  their 

taste 
Were   quaint  and  careless,  anything  but 

chaste ;  430 

Yet  whether  right  or  wrong  the  ancient 

rules, 
It  will  not  do  to  call  our  fathers  fools  ! 
Though  you  and  I,  who  eruditely  know 
To  separate  the  elegant  and  low. 
Can  also,  when  a  hobbling  line  appears, 
Detect  with  fingers,  in  default  of  ears. 

In  sooth  I  do  not  know,  or  greatly  care 
To  learn,  who  our  first  English  strollers 

were; 
Or  if,  till  roofs  received  the  vagrant  art, 
Our  Muse,  like  that  of  Thespis,  kept  a 

cart;  440 

But  this  is  certain,  since  our  Shakspeare's 

days. 
There  's   pomp  enough,   if   little    else,   in 

plays; 
Nor  will  Melpomene  ascend  her  throne 
Without    high    heels,    white    plume, 

Bristol  stone. 
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Old   eomediM   atiU   meet   witii   mnoh 


^ongh  too  liauitioiii  tor  diututki  Iftwa: 
At  but,  ws  modenw,  wimI^  't  ia  amfMt, 
Cnrtail  at  nleuea  tlta  laMnnom  jmL 

Wlwte'er  their  folliei,  and  their  bralti 
beddt^ 

'  '    >  budi  puM  nought  nn- 


N«v  do  thej  mmit  alight  applani 


ih  flimiwiinr 

e  ia  that  Uving  langoags  which  oould 

Po«ta)  more,  aa  philoaophio,  fame, 
If  all  onr  huda,  more  patient  of  delay. 
Would  itop  like  Pope  to  polish  fa;  the 
way? 

Lords  of  the  qvill,  whose  critical  as- 

O'erthrow  whole  quartos  with  their  quires 
of  faults,  i6a 

Who  sooD  detect,  and  mark  where'er  we  fail. 
And  prove  onr  marble  with  too  nice  a  nail  t 
Democritus  himself  was  not  so  bad; 
Bt   only  thought,  but  you  would  make,  ua 

But  truth  to  say,  most  rhymera  rarely 
guard 
Agamit  that  ridicule  they  deem  so  hard; 
In  person  negligent,  they  wear,  from  sloth. 
Beards   of   a   week   and    nails   of   annual 

Beside  m  garrets,  fly  from  those  they  meet. 
And  walk  in  allej's  rather  than  the  street. 

With  little  rhyme,   less   reason,  if   you 

11m  name  of  poet  may  be  got  with  ease, 
^  that  not  tnna  of  helleboric  juice 
^wU  erer  torn  your  head  to  any  use; 
"lite  but  like  Wordsworth,  lire  beside  a 

lake, 
'""d  keep  your  bushy  locks  a  year  from 

■"■^n  print  your  book,  once  more  return  to 

^"d  bars  shall  hunt  your  hardship  np  and 


t  bars  shal 


'63 

<  poeta' 


Am  I  not  wise,  if   ■ 
plight. 
To  purse  in  roiii^ — like  Bayei  —  befon 

I  write?  4ga 

If  this  pMoantioD  soften'd  not  my  hile, 
I  know  no  aeTibbler  with  a  madder  i^le; 
Bntidnee  (puhapa  my  feeling*  ace  too  niee) 
I  eanuot  pnrohaM  fame  at  aneh  a  price, 
1 11  labour  gratis  as  a  ^rinder'a  wltael, 
And,  Mmit  myaelf,  give  edge  to  othara* 

steel. 
Nor  write  1^  all,  nnlesi  to  teaoh  the  art 
To  those  rehearsing  for  the  poet's  part; 
From  Horaoe  show  the  {dnaiiv  pAtha  of 


-what  i 


from    my  own  ( 


Thoivh  modem  piaff 
fers  quite, 

'T  is  just  aa  well  to  think  before  yon  write ; 
Let  eveiy  book  that  suits  yonr  theme  be 

So  shall  you  trace  it  to  the  fountain-head. 

He  who  bas  leam'd  the  duty  which  he 

To  friends  and  country,  and  to  pardon  foes; 
Who  models  bis  deportment  as  may  best 
Accord  with  brother,  sire,  or  stranger  guest; 
Who  takes  our  laws  and  worship  as  they 

Nor  roars  reform  for  senate,  church,  and 

bar;  ,„> 

Id  practice,  rather  than  loud  precept,  wise, 

BioB    not   bis   tongue,   but  heart,   philoso- 

Such  is  the  man  tlie  poet  should  rehearse. 
As  joint  exemplar  of  his  life  and  verse. 

Sometimes  a  sprightly  wit,  and  tale  well 
told. 
Without  much  grace  or  wei^t  or  art,  will 

A  longer  empire  o'er  the  public  mind 
Than  soimding   trifles,  empty,  though  re- 
fined. 

Unhappy  Greece  I  thy   sons   of  ancient 

days 
The  muse  may  celelo'ate  with  perfect  piuse, 
Whose    generous    children    narrow^    not 

their  hearts  ji  i 

With  commerce,  given  alone  to  arms  and 
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Our  boys  (save  those  whom  public  schools' 

compel 
To  *  long  and  short '  before  they  're  taught 

to  spell) 
From  frugal  fathers  soon  imbibe  by  rote, 
<  A  penny  saved,  my  lad,  's  a  penny  got.' 
Babe  of  a  city  birth  t  from  sixpence  take 
The  third,  how  much  will  the  remainder 

make  ?  — 
*  A  groat.'  —  *  Ah,  bravo  t  Dick  hath  done 

the  sum  ! 
He  11  swell  my  fifty  thousand  to  a  plum.' 

They  whose  young  souls  receive  this  rust 

betimes,  ^ai 

'T  is  clear,  are  fit  for  anything  but  rhymes; 

And  Locke  will  tell  you,  that  the  faUier  's 

nght 
Who  hides  all  verses  from  his  children's 

sight; 
For  poets  (says  this  sage  and  many  more) 
Make  sad  mechanics  with  their  lyric  lore; 
And  Delphi  now,  however  rich  of  old, 
Discovers  little  silver  and  less  gold. 
Because  Parnassus,  though  a  mount  divine. 
Is  poor  A  Irus  or  an  Iridi  mine.  530 

Two  objects  always  should  the  poet  move. 
Or  one  or  both,  —  to  please  or  to  improve. 
Whate'er  you  teach,  be  brief,  if  you  design 
For  our  remembrance  your  didactic  line ; 
Redundance  places  memory  on  the  rack, 
For  brains  may  be  o'erloaded,  like  the  back. 

Fiction  does  best  when  taught  to  look 
like  truth, 
And  fairy  fables  bubble  none  but  youth: 
Expect  no  credit  for  too  wondrous  tales, 
Since  Jonas  only  springs  alive  from  whales  ! 

Toung  men  with  aught  but  elegance  dis- 
pense; 541 

Maturer  years  require  a  little  sense. 

To  end  at  once :  —  that  bard  for  all  is  fit 

Who  mingles  well  instruction  with  his  wit; 

For  him  reviews  shall  smile,  for  him  o'erflow 

The  patronage  of  Paternoster-row; 

His  book,  with  Longman's  liberal  aid,  shall 
pass 

(Who  ne'er  despises  books  that  bring  him 
brass) ; 

Through  three  long  weeks  the  taste  of  Lon- 
don lead, 

And  cross  St.  Greorge's  Channel  and  the 
Tweed.  550 


But  everything  has  faults,  nor  is't  un- 
known 
That  harps  and  fiddles  often  lose  their  tone. 
And  wayward  voices,  at  their  owner's  call. 
With  all  his  best  endeavours,  only  8q|uall; 
Dogs  blink  their  covey,  flints  withhold  the 

spark, 
And  double  -  barrels  (damn  them  I)  miss 
their  mark. 

Where  frequent  beauties  strike  the  read- 
er's view, 
We  must  not  quarrel  for  a  blot  or  two; 
But  pardon  equally  to  books  or  men 
The  slips  of  human  nature  and  the  pen.   560 

Tet  if  an  author,  spite  of  foe  or  friend. 
Despises  all  advice  too  much  to  mend. 
But    ever    twangs    the    same    discordant 

string. 
Give  him  no  quarter  howsoe'er  he  sing. 
Let  Havard's  fate  o'ertake  him,  who,  for 

once. 
Produced  a  play  too  dashing  for  a  dnnoe: 
At  first  none  deem'd  it  his;  but  when  his 

name 
Announced  the  fact  —  what  then  ?  —  it  lost 

its  fame. 
Though  all  deplore  when  Milton  deigns  to 

doze. 
In  a  long  work  't  is  fair  to  steal  repose.   s7o 

As   pictures,  so  shall   poems  be;  some 

stand 
The  critic  eye,  and  please  when  near  at 

hand; 
But  others  at  a  distance  strike  the  sight; 
This  seeks  the  shade,  but  that  demands  the 

light, 
Nor  dreads    the    connoisseur's    fastidious 

view, 
But,  ten  times   scrutinised,   is  ten  times 

new. 

Parnassian   pilgrims !    ye  whom  chance 

or  choice 
Hath  led  to  listen  to  the  Muse's  voice. 
Receive  this  counsel,  and  be  timely  wise; 
Few  reach  the  summit  which  before  you 

lies.  580 

Our  church  and  state,  our  courts  and  camps, 

concede 
Reward  to  very  moderate  heads  indeed  ! 
In  these  plain  common  sense  will  travel  far; 
All  are  not  Erskines  who  mislead  the  bar. 
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Bat  poM^  between  the  beet  and  wont 
No  ■«>«Htniw  kuowa;  jon  mmt  be  Uut  or 

ftnt; 
Fdk  middliiy  poeta'  miaenble  volumes 
An  iatnn'a  alike  bj  gods  uid  men  uid 


Again,  my  Jeffrey  t  —  oa  that  aoimd  in- 


w  inuua  mi 


ii  my  boecan  to  ita  wonted  fina  I 
fires,  aneh  Ba  gentk  Caledotiiaiu  feel 
When  Sonthzona   writhe  npon  tbeir  critio 


Or  mild  EoIectiM,  when  lonie,  wone  than 

Tnrtu, 
Weald  rob  poor  Faith  to  deoorote  'good 

Such  are  the  genial  feelinga  thou  oanat 

Mj  falcon  flies  not  at  ignoble  game. 
Hightieft  of  all  Dnnedin's  bea«ti  of  chase  I 
For  thee  my  Fegaans  would  mend  his  pace. 
Ariae,  my  Jeffrey  I  or  my  inkless  pen     $99 
Shall  never  blunt  its  edge  on  meaner  men; 
Till  thee  or  thine  mine  evil  eye  discerns, 
Alas  I  I  cannot  'strike  at  wretched  kernes.' 
T"**""*""  Saxon  !  wilt  thou  then  resign 
A  mnse  and  heart  by  choice  so  wholly  thine  ? 
Dear,  d — d   contemner   of   my   schoolboy 

Hast  tbou  no  Tengesoce  for  my  manhood's 

If  unprovoked  thou  once  could  bid  me  bleed. 
Halt  thou  no  weapon  for  my  darine  deed  7 
Wh«t  I  —  not  a  wold  I  — and  am  I  then  so 

Wilt  tfaon  forbear,  who  never  spared  a  foe  ? 
Hast  thou  no  wrath,  or  wish  to  give  it  vent  7 
No  wit  for  nobles,  dunces  by  descent  7 
Xo  jest  on  '  tninorB,'  quibbles  on  a  name, 
Nor  one  facetious  paragraph  of  hlsme  ? 
Is  it  for  this  on  Ilion  I  have  stood, 
And  thought  of  Homer  lean  thsn  Holyrood  7 
On  shore  of  Euiine  or  ^eenn  sea, 

Shate,  untravell'd,  fondly  tnm'd  to  thee. 
I    let   me   cease  ;    in  vain   my   bosom 

From  Coiydon  unkind  Alexis  turns :  6» 
Thy  rimnes  are  vain;    thy  Jeffrey  then 

Nor  woo  that  anger  which  he  will  not 


What  then  ?  —  Edina  starves  s 
To  write  an  article  thou  const  ni 


Some  less  fastidious  Sootohman  shall  bv 
As  bcdd  in  Billingagate,  though  less  r^ 


As  if  at  taUe  some  diaoordant  dish 
Should  shook  our  optiea^  sueh  as  frogs  tat 

flsh; 
As  ml  in  Iteu  of  bntter  men  demy,  «>9 

And  popjnes  please  not  in  *  modem  pie; 
If  all  such  mixtures  then  be  half  a  orime, 
We  most  have  ezoellenee  to  relish  Ajtm, 
Here  roaat  and  bml'd  do  emeuie  iuTites; 
Thns  poetry  disgnata,  or  else  delights. 

Who  shoot  not  flying  rarely  tonch  a  gnn; 
WiU  he  who  swims  not  to  the  river  run  ? 
And  men  unpmetised  in  exchanging  knocks 
Mnst  go  to  Jackson  ere  they  due  to  box. 
Whatever  the  weapon,  cudgel,  flat,  or  foil, 
None  reach  expertoesa  without  years  of 

But  fifty  dnnoes  can,  with  perfeet  ease. 
Tag  twenty  thousand  couplets  when  tbey 

please. 
Why  not?  —  shall  I,  thus  qualified  to  sit 
For  rotten  boroughs,  never  show  my  wit? 
Shall  I,  whose   fathers  with   tlie   quorum 


To  oii  their  income,  and  to  —  twiet  its  tax ; 
Whose  form  and  pedigree  have   scarce  a 

fault,  — 
Shall  I,  I  say,  suppress  my  Attic  salt  ?   bjo 

Thns    think  'the  mob  of  gentlemen;' 
but  you. 
Besides  all  this,  must  have  some  genius  too. 
Be  this  your  sober  judgment,  and  a  rule. 
And  pnut  not  pipmg  hot  from  Sontbey's 

Who  (ere  another  Thalaba  appears), 

I  trust,  will  spare  ns  for  at  least  nine  yean. 

And  hark   ye,  Southey  1  pray  —  but  don't 

be  vex'd  — 
Bum  all  your  last  three  works  —  and  half 

the  next. 
But  why  this  vain  advice  ?  once  publish'd. 

Can  never  be  recall'd  —  from  pastry-cooks  I 
"Though   Madoe,  with  Pueelle,  instead   of 

Slay  travel  back  to  Quito  —  on  a  trunk  t 
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Orpheus,  we  learn  from  Ovid  and  Lem- 

priere, 
Led  all  wild  beasts  but  women  by  the  ear; 
And  had  he  fiddled  at  the  present  hour, 
We  'd  seen  the  lions  waltzing  in  the  Tower; 
And  old  Aniphion,  such  were  minstrels  then, 
Had  built  St.  Paul's  without  the  aid  of 

Wren. 
Verse  too  was  justice,  and  the  bards  of 

Greece  669 

Did  more  than  constables  to  keep  the  peace ; 
AboUsh'd  cuckoldom  with  much  applause, 
Call'd  county  meetings,  and  enforced  the 

laws, 
Cut  down  crown  influence  with  reforming 

scythes, 
And  served  the  church  —  without  demand- 
ing tithes; 
And  hence,  throughout  all  Hellas  and  the 

East, 
Each  poet  was  a  prophet  and  a  priest, 
Whose  old-establish  d  board  of  joint 

trols 
Included  kingdoms  in  the  cure  of  souls. 


joint  con- 


Next  rose  the  martial  Homer,  Epic's 
prince,  679 

And  fighting 's  been  in  fashion  ever  since; 
And  old  Tyrtceus,  when  the  Spartans  warr'd 
(A  limping  leader,  but  a  lofty  bard), 
Though  wall'd  Ithome  had  resisted  long. 
Reduced  the  fortress  by  the  force  of  song. 

When  oracles  prevail'd,  in  times  of  old. 
In  song  alone  Apollo's  will  was  told. 
Then  if  your  verse  is  what  all  verse  should 

be, 
And  gods  were  not    asham'd   on't,   why 

should  we  ? 

The  Muse,  like  mortal  females,  may  be 
woo'd;  689 

In  tumo  she  '11  seem  a  Paphian,  or  a  prude ; 

Fierce  as  a  bride  when  first  she  feels 
afiPright, 

Mild  as  the  same  upon  the  second  night; 

Wild  as  the  wife  of  alderman  or  peer, 

Now  for  his  grace,  and  now  a  grenadier  ! 

Her  eyes  beseem,  her  heart  belies,  her 
zone. 

Ice  in  a  crowd  and  lava  when  alone. 

If  verse  be  studied  with  some  show  of 
art, 
Kind  Nature  always  will  perform  her  part; 


Though  without  genius  and  a  native  vein 
Of  wit,  we  loathe  an  artificial  strain  —    700 
Yet  art  and  nature  join'd  will  win  the 

prize. 
Unless  they  act  like  us  and  our  aUiea. 

The  youth  who  trains  to  ride  or  run  a 

race. 
Must  bear  privations  with  unruffled  &oe, 
Be  call'd  to  labour  when  he  thinks  to  dine. 
And,  harder  still,  leave  wenching  and  his 

wine. 
Ladies  who  sing,  at  least  who  sing  at  sight, 
Have  follow'd  music  through  her  farthest 

flight; 
But  rhymers  tell  you  neither  more  nor  less, 
*  1  've  got  a  pretty  poem  for  the  press; '  710 
And  that 's  enough;  then  write  and  print  ao 

fast; — 
If  Satan  take  the  hindmost,  who  'd  be  last  ? 
They  storm  the  types,  they  publish,  one  and 

aU, 
They  leap  the  counter,  and  they  leave  the 

stall. 
Provincial  maidens,  men  of  hieh  command, 
Yea,  baronets  have  ink'd  the  bloody  hand  I 
Cash  cannot  quell  them;  Pollio  play'd  this 

prank 
(Then    Phoebus  first    found    credit  in  a 

bank  !), 
Not  all  the  living  only,  but  the  dead, 
Fool  on,  as  fluent  as  an  Orpheus'  head ;   730 
Damn'd  all  their  days,  they  posthumously 

thrive  — 
Dug  up  from   dust,  though   buried  when 

alive ! 
Reviews  record  this  epidemic  crime, 
Those  Books  of  Martyrs  to  the  rage  for 

rhyme. 
Alas  t  woe  worth  the  scribbler  I  often  seen 
In  Morning  Post,  or  Monthly  Magazine. 
There  lurk  his  earlier  lays;  but  soon,  hot- 

press'd. 
Behold   a  quarto  !  —  Tarts  must   tell  the 

rest. 
Then  leave,  ye  wise,  the  lyre's  precarious 

chords 
To  muse-mad  baronets  or  madder  lords. 
Or  country  Crispins,  now  g^own  somewhat 

stale,  731 

Twin  Doric  minstrels,  drunk  with  Doric  alel 
Hark  to  those  notes,  narcotically  soft. 
The  cobbler-laureats  sing  to  Capel  I^offt ! 
Till,  lo  !  that  modem  Midas,  as  he  hears. 
Adds  an  ell  growth  to  his  egregious  ears  ! 


HINTS  FROM  HORACE 


There  lirei  one  dmid,  wbo  prepuea  in 
'Gainat  fntme  fends  hia  poor  revengo  ot 
Ba^tkff  hu  dull  memorj  ^twj  liia  duller 
To  pnbliah  faiilta  vhidi  frieiidihip  t^'^iH 

If  friendiliip  '■  nothing,  Mlf-iegard  mi^it 

tt»eh 
Hore  poliih'd  luege  of  bia  p»rta  of  Bpoooh. 
Bnt  what  ia  iluine,  or  what  ia  enght  to 

1dm? 
He  Tenta  his  apleen,  or  gmtiflsa  bis  whim. 
Some  fuicied  elight  has  roiiaed  hia  Inrldug 

hate, 
Some  folly  eroaa'd,  aome  jert,  or  lome  de- 

batej 
Up  to  his  den  Sir  Scribbler  hiea,  and  aooo 
Tm  gather'd  gall  ia  rmded  in  lampooD. 
Ferlnpa  at  eome  pert  speech  jon  Ve  dared 

tofroirn, 
Ferhapa  jonr  poem  maj  hare  pleased  the 

town:  750 

If  so,  alas  1  't  is  nature  m  the  man  — 
iSaj  HeaveD  f orgire  you,  for  be  never  oan  I 
Then  be  it  so;  and  maj  hie  withering  baj[s 
Bloom  fr«sh  in  satire,  though  they  fade  in 

While  his  lost  songs  no  more  shall  steep  and 

The  dullest,  fattest  weeds  on  Lethe's  brink, 

Bnt  springing  upwards  from  the  sluggish 
monld. 

Be  (what  they  never  were  before)  be  — 
soldi 

Should  some  rich  bard  (bnt  such  a  mon- 
ster now. 

In  modem  phynos,  we  can  scarce  allow). 

Should  some  pretending  scribbler  of  the 
court,  7«i 

Some  rhyming  peer  —  there  's  plen^  of  the 

All  but  one  poor  dependent   priest  witb- 

(Ah  I    too    regardless    of    bin    chaplain's 

Condemn  the  unlucky  curate  to  recite 
Their  last  dramatic  work  by  candle-light. 
How  would  the  preacher  turn  each  rueful 

leaf. 
Dull  as  his  aermous,  but  not  half  so  brief  1 
Tet,   since   't  is  promised   at   the   rector's 

death. 
He  11  risk  no  living  for  a  little  breath.    770 


Then  ananta  and  fdama,  and  eriea  at  ere^ 

(The  Ixod  forgiTe  him  I), '  Bravo  I  grand  I 

divine!' 
Hoarae    with    those    ptaiaea    (which,    bj 

flatt*rTfed, 
Dependence  Darters  for  her  bitter  bread), 
He  atridea  and  stamps  along  with  creakn^ 

boot, 
im  the  flow  MboM  hi*  emiihatic  foot; 
'Dien  sitB  again,  thai  rolls  his  piona  eye, 
Aa  wheal  tlw  dyiw  viear  will  not  die  I 
Nor  feels,  forsoot^  emotion  at  his  heart;  — 
But  all  diasemblera  overact  their  part.    7110 

Te,  who    as[dre    to    'bnild   the    lof^ 

Believe    not    all    who    laud    your   Ealas 

■sublime;' 
But  if  some  friend  shaU  hear  your  work, 

■  Ennmge  that  stanza,  h^  that  line  away,' 
And,  after  fruitless  efforts,  you  return 
Without   amendment,    and    he    answers, 

'  Bum  I ' 
That  instant  throw  your  paper  in  the  Are, 
Ask  not  his  thoughts,  or  follow  his  desire; 
But  if  (true  bard !)  you   scorn   to  conde- 

And  will  not  alter  what  yon  cant  defend. 

If  yon   will   breed   this   bastard   of  your 

brains,  —  791 

We  11  have  no  words  —  I  've  <mly  lost  my 


Yet,   if   you   only  prize  your  favourite 
thonffht. 
As  critics  kmdlv  do,  and  authors  ought; 
It  your   cool  mend   annoy  you   now  and 

And  cross  whole  pages  with  his  plaguy  pen; 
No  matter,  throw  your  ornaments  aside,  — 
Better  let  him  than  all  the  world  deride. 
Give  light  to  passages  too  much  in  shade. 
Nor  let  B  doubt  obsonre  one  vene  you  've 

itiadc;  Sm 

Tout  friend 's  a  *  Johnson,'  not  to  leave  one 

However  trifling,  which  may  seem  absurd; 
Such  erring  trifles  lead  to  serious  iUg, 
And  fumisb  food  for  critics,  or  their  quills. 

As  the  Scotch  fiddle,  with  its  touching 

Or  the  sad  influence  of  the  angry  moon, 
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All  men  avoid  bad  writers'  ready  tonffues, 
As  yawning  waiters  fly  Fitzscribble's Tongs; 
Yet  on  he  mouths  —  ten  minutes  —  tedious 

each  809 

As  prelate's  homily  or  placeman's  speech; 
Long  as  the  last  years  of  a  lingering  lease, 
When  riot  pauses  until  rents  increase. 
While  such  a  minstrel,  muttering  fustian, 

strays 
O'er  hedge  and  ditch,  through  unfrequented 

ways, 
If  by  some  chance  he  walks  into  a  well. 
And  shouts  for  succour  with  stentorian  yell, 
'  A  rope  I  help.  Christians,  as  ye  hope  for 

grace  I 
Nor  woman,  man,  nor  child  will  stir  a  pace; 
For  there  lus  carcass  he  might  freely  fling. 
From  frenzy  or  the  humour  of  the  thing. 
Though  this  has  happen'd  to  more  buds 

than  one;  Sat 

1 11  tell  you  Budgell's  story,  —  and  have 

done. 

Budgell,  a  rogue  and  rhymester,  for  no 

good 
(Unless  his  case  be  much  misunderstood), 
When    teased    with    creditors'    continual 

claims, 
'  To  die  like  Cato,'  leapt  into  the  Thames ! 
And   therefore   be   it   lawful  through  the 

town 
For  any  bard  to  poison,  hang,  or  drown. 
Who  saves  the  intended  suicide  receives 
Small   thanks  from  him  who  loathes  the 

life  he  leaves;  830 

And,  sooth  to   say,  mad   poets  must   not 

lose 
The  glory  of  that  death  they  freely  choose. 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  some  sorts  of  verse 
Prick  not  the  poet's  conscience  as  a  curse ; 
Dosed  with  vile  drams  on  Sunday  he  was 

found, 
Or  got  a  child  on  consecrated  ground  ! 
And    hence   is    haunted   with  a  rhyming 

rage  — 
Fear'd  like  a  bear  just  bursting  from  his 

cage. 
If  free,  all  fly  his  versifying  fit, 
Fatal  at  once  to  simpleton  or  wit:  840 

But  hinif  unhappy  t  whom  be  seizes,  —  him 
He  flays  with  recitation  limb  by  limb; 
Probes  to  the  quick  where'er  he  makes  his 

breach, 
And  gorges  like  a  lawyer  —  or  a  leech. 


THE   CURSE   OF   MINERVA 

PaUm  ta  hoc  TulnerOj  FallM 

ImmoUt,  et  ponam  acelento  ex  nnguine  nunit. 

.Xnek  xiL  [918,  M0]. 

ATHure :  Capuchih  Cohvbit,  March  17, 1811. 

Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run. 
Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun; 
Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright. 
But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light  t 
O'er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he 

throws. 
Gilds  the  green  wave  that  trembles  as  it 

glows. 
On  old  ^gina's  rock  and  Hvdra's  isle 
The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  soiile ; 
O'er  his  own  regions  lingering  loves  to 

shine, 
Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 
Descending    fast,    the    mountain-shadows 

kiss  II 

Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquer'd  Salamis  ! 
Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  ex- 
panse 
More  aeeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing 

glance. 
And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits 

driven, 
Mark  his  gay  course  and  own  the  hues  of 

heaven; 
Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 
Behind  his  Delphian  rock  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  an  eve  his  palest  beam  he  cast 
When,  Athens  !  here  thy  wisest  looked  his 
last.  ao 

How  watch'd  thy  better  sons  his  farewell 

ray» 
That   closed  their  murder'd  sage's  latest 

day! 
Not  yet  —  not  yet  —  Sol  pauses  on  the  hill, 
The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still; 
But  sad  his  light  to  agonising  eyes. 
And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightful 

dves: 
Gloom  o  er  the  lovely  land  he  seem'd  to  pour. 
The  land  where  Phoebus  never  frown'd  be- 
fore; 
But  ere  he  sunk  below  Cithseron's  head, 
The   cup  of  woe  was  quaff 'd  —  the   spirit 
fled;  30 

The  soul  of  him  that  scom'd  to  fear  or  fly. 
Who  lived  and  died  as  none  can  live  or 
die. 


THE  CURSE  OF  MINERVA 


'«» 


Bat,  lo  I  trma  Ugfa  Hjuwltiu  to  tbe 
pbin, 
^H  queen  of  night  aHerta  her  silent  reign. 
No  mnrky  nponr,  ber>ld  <A  tlie  stonn. 
Hides  her  hir  Eue,  or  girds  her  glowii^ 

With  aamiae  glimmering  u  the  o»HinbMiiiB 

There  the  white  oolnmn  greets  her  gnte- 

Aad  bri^t  eroiind,  with  quiTering  beanu 


Hmt  emblem  ^erklea  o'er  the  minaret:    ^ 
The  groree  of  oliTe  ■estter'ddnrk  and  wide 
Wh«re  meek  Cephinu  sheds  hit  loaatf  tide, 
"nMojpnes  taMiatmg  bj  tbesacred  moeqse, 
Hm  glewniiw  tomt  of  the  gnv  kioslc. 
And,  Md  and  somtne  mid  the  holj  cidm, 
Ne«i  Tbeaent'  fane  7011  iolitvy  palm; 
AH,  tinged  with  raried  hnee,  arrest  the 

And  dnU  were  hie  that  paas'd  them  heed- 


Again  the  j£gean,  heard  no  more  afar, 
Lnlla  hia  chafed  breast  fFom  elemental  war ; 
Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold      ji 
Their  lon^  eipanse  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 
Mix'd  with  the  shades  of  man;  a  diat&nt 


As  thus,  within  the  walls  of  Pallas'  fane, 
I  mark'd  the  beaaUes  of  the  land  and  main. 
Alone  and  friendless  on  the  magio  shore. 
Whose  arts  and  arms  but  live  in  poets'  lore ; 
Oft  as  the  matchless  dome  I  tuni'd  to  scan. 
Sacred  to  gods  but  not  secure  from  man, 
The  post  retnm'd,  the  present  seem'd  to 


clime    beyond   her 


Hours  Toirdalong,and  Dion's  orb  on  high 
Had  gain'd  the  centra  of  her  softest  sky; 
And  yet  unwearied  still  my  footsteps  trod 
O'er  the  vain  shrine  of  many  a  vanish 'd  god: 
But  chiefly,  Pallas)  thine;  when  Hecate's 

Check'd  by  tbv  columns,  fell  more  sadly  fair 
O'er  tbe  cbill  marble,  where  the  startling 

traad 
Thrills  the  lone  heart  like  echoes  from  the 


Lcn^  had  I  mused,  and  treasured  eveiy 

The  wreck  of  Greece  leoorded  of  her  raoe. 
When,  lo  I  a  giant  form  before  me  Cbode, 
And  P&Uas  hail'd  me  in  her  own  abode  I 

Tea,  twH  Minerva's  self;  bat,  ah  1  hmr 
ehaiuvd 
Since  o'er  the  Dardan  field  in  anna  she 


Her  form  appear'd  from  niidias'  plastic 

Gone  were  the  terrors  of  her  awful  brow, 
Her  idle  agis  bore  no  Gorgon  now;  Sa 

Her  helm  was  dinted,  and  tbe  hrdnNi  lance 
Seem'd  weak  and  shaftlwis  e'en  to  mortal 

The  olive  bnuioh,  which  still  she  deign'd  to 

clasp, 
Shrank  frtHu  her  toueh  and  wither'd  in  bar 

And,  ah  I  though  still  tbe  brightest  of  the 

sky, 
CelestJal  tears  bedimm'd   her   large   blue 

Round  the   rent  casque  her  owlet  cireled 

And  moum'd  his  nuatrass  with  a  shriek  of 

■Mortal!' — 'twas  thus  she  spake — 'that 

blush  of  shame  S9 

Proclaims  thee  Briton,  once  a  noble  name; 
First  of  the  mighty,  foremost  of  the  free. 
Now  honour'd  Uii  by  all,  and  letut  by  ma; 
Chief  of  thy  foes  shall  Pallas  still  be  found. 
Sixk'st  thou  the  cause  of  loathing  ?  —  look 

around. 
Lo  I  here,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire, 
I  saw  successive  tyiauuies  expire; 
'Scaped  from  the  ravage  of  the  Turk  and 

Goth, 
Thy  country   sends  a  spoiler  worse   than 

both. 
Survey  this  vacant,  violated  fane;  ^ 

Recount  the  relics  torn  that  yet  remain: 
Tkae  Cecrope  placed,  ihii  Pericles  adom'd. 
That  Adrian  rear'd  when  drooping  Science 

What  more  I  owe  let  gratitude  attest — 
Know,  Alaric  and  Elgm  did  the  rest 
That  all  may  learn  from  whence  the  plan- 

The  insulted  wall  sustains  his  hated  name. 
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For    Elgin's    fame    thus  grateful  Pallas 

pleads, 
Below,  his  name  —  above,  behold  his  deeds  ! 
Be  ever  hail'd  with  equal  honour  here 
The  Gothic  monarch  and  the  Pictish  peer: 
Arms  gave  the  first  his  right,  the  last  had 

none,  m 

But  basely  stole  what  less  barbarians  won. 
So  when  ike  lion  quits  his  fell  repast, 
Next  prowls  the  wolf,  the  filthy  jackal  last: 
Flesh,  limbs,  and  blood  the  lormer  make 

their  own, 
The  last  poor  brute  securely  gnaws  the 

bone. 
Tet  still  the  gods  are  just,  and  crimes  are 

cross'd: 
See  here  what  Elgin  won,  and  what  he  lost ! 
Another  name  with  his  pollutes  my  shrine: 
Behold  where  Dian's    oeams    disdain   to 

shine  I  lao 

Some  retribution  still  might  Pallas  claim, 
When    Venus    half    avenged     Minerva's 

shame.' 

She  ceased  awhile,  and  thus  I  dared  re- 
ply. 
To  soothe  the  vengeance  kindling  in  her 

eye: 

'  Daughter  of  Jove  I  in  Britain's  injured 
name, 

A  true-bom  Briton  may  the  deed  disclaim. 

Frown  not  on  England;  England  owns  him 
not: 

Athena,  no  !  thy  plunderer  was  a  Scot. 

Ask'st  thou  the  difference  ?  From  fair 
Phyles'  towers 

Survey  Bceotia;  —  Caledonia 's  ours.         130 

And  well  I  know  within  that  bastard  land 

Hath  Wisdom's  goddess  never  held  com- 
mand; 

A  barren  soil,  where  Nature's  germs,  con- 
fined 

To  stem  sterility,  can  stint  the  mind; 

Whose  thistle  well  betrays  the  niggard 
earth, 

Emblem  of  all  to  whom  the  land  gives 
birth; 

Each  menial  influence  nurtured  to  resist; 

A  land  of  meanness,  sophistry,  and  mist. 

Each  breeze  from  foggy  mount  and  marshy 
plain 

Dilutes  with  drivel  every  drizzly  brain,   140 

Till,  burst  at  length,  each  watery  head 
o'erflows, 

Foul  as  their  soil  and  frigid  as  their  snows. 


Then  thousand  schemes  of  petulance  and 

pride 
Despatch  her  scheming  children  far  and 

wide: 
Some  east,  some  west,  some  every  where 

but  north. 
In  quest  of  lawless  gain,  they  issue  forth. 
Ana  thus — accursM  be  Uie  day  and  year !  — 
She  sent  a  Pict  to  play  the  felon  here. 
Yet  Caledonia  claims  some  native  worth. 
As  dull  Bceotia  gave  a  Pindar  birth;        150 
So  may  her  few,  the  letter'd  and  the  brave, 
Bound  to  no  clime  and  victors  of  the  grave. 
Shake  off  the  sordid  dust  of  such  a  liuid. 
And  shine  like  children  of  a  happier  strand; 
As  once  of  yore  in  some  obnoxious  place, 
Ten  names  (if  found)  had  saved  a  wretched 

race.' 

'  Mortal  I '  the  blue-eyed  maid  resumed, 

*  once  more 
Bear  back  my  mandate  to  thy  native  shore. 
Though  fallen,  alas  !  this  vengeance  yet  is 

mine. 
To  turn  my  counsels  far  from  lands  like 

thine.  t6o 

Hear  then  in  silence  Pallas'  stem  behest; 
Hear  and  believe,  for  Time  will  tell  tlie 

rest. 

*  First  on  the  head  of  him  who  did  this 

deed 
My  curse  shall  light,  —  on  him  and  all  his 

seed: 
Without  one  spark  of  intellectual  fire. 
Be  all  the  sons  as  senseless  as  the  sire: 
If  one  with  wit  the  parent  brood  disgrace. 
Believe  him  bastard  of  a  brighter  race.    168 
Still  with  his  hireling  artists  let  him  prate. 
And  Folly's  praise  repay  for  Wisdom's  hate; 
Long  of  their  patron  s  gusto  let  them  tell. 
Whose  noblest,  native  gusto  is  —  to  sell: 
To  sell,  and  make  —  may  Shame  record  the 

day !  — 
The  state  receiver  of  his  pilfer'd  prey. 
Meantime,   the    flattering,   feeble    dotard. 

West, 
Europe's  worst  dauber,  and  poor  Britain's 

best, 
With  palsied  hand  shall  turn  each  model  o'er 
And  own  himself  an  infant  of  fourscore. 
Be   all   the   bruisers  cull'd   from   all   St. 

Giles' 
That  art  and   nature  may  compare  their 

styles;  iSo 


THE  CURSE  OF  MINERVA 


WbDe  biMmiy  bmtM    in 
And  marrel  at  hii  Imdthqi' 


■tnpid  wondn 
s  "  itone  ohop  " 


Bound  tii6  thronff'd  pit6  Bhall  sftnnteriiiGf 

cozcMiibs  creep, 
To  Iminge and  loenbnte,  topnteHidpeep; 
whilfl  nuuT  s  Iftnffuid  ■"■"!  with  lontfinf 

•igl>. 
On  gisnt  ttktoea  eaata  the  cnriona  e^; 
The  room  with  tnnnent  glanoe  qipean  to 

Tet  mark*  the  mighty  baok  and  length  of 

Honrna  o'er  the  diOenuce  of  ttote  and  then ; 
Exclaima, "  Thera  Greeks  indeed  were  pro- 
per men  I "  19a 
Draws  aly  eomperiaom  of  that  with  Amt, 
And  ennea  Lala  all  her  Attio  beaoz. 
When  ihall  a  modem  maid  have  awaina 

like  theae  I 
Alas,  Sir  Harrj  ia  no  Hercnlea  I 
And  last  of  all,  amidst  the  gaping  orew, 
Some  calm  spectator,  om  be  takes  Ida  view. 
Id  silent  indignation  mix'd  with  grief. 
Admires  the  plunder  but  abhors  the  thief. 
Oh,  loathed  in  life  nor  pardon'd  in  the  doat, 
May  hate  pursue  his  sacrilegioua  lust  I     icu 
IJi^'d  with  the  fool  that  fired  the  Ephe- 

siiin  dome, 
Shalt    vengeance    follow    far   heyoud   the 

And  Eratostratus  and  Elgin  shine 
Id  manj  a  branding  page  and  burning  line; 
Alike  reserved  for  aye  to  stand  accursed, 
Perchance  the  second  blacker  than  the  first. 

'  So  let  him  stand,  through  ages  yet  un- 

Fix'd  statue  on  the  pedestal  of  Scorn; 
Though  not  for  him  alone  revenge   shall 

But  flta  thy  country  for  her  coming  fate: 
Hers  were  the  deeds  that  taught  ber  law- 

To  do  what  oft  Britannia's  self  had  done. 
Look  to  the  Baltic  —  blazing  from  afar, 
Your  old  ally  yet  mourns  perfidious  war. 
Not  to  such  deeds  did  Paluis  lend  her  aid. 
Or  break   the  compact  which  herself  bwl 

Far  from  such  connoils,  front  the  faithless 

field 
She   fled  —  but  left  behind   her  Gorgon 

shield: 


A  fatal   gift  that  toru'd  jonr  trieada  to 
And  left  hwt  Albion  hated  and  alone.      tM 

<  Look  to  the  Eaat,  where  Ganges' awarthy 

race 
Shall  shake  yonr  tyrant  emfnre  to  its  base; 
Lot  there  Hebellum  rears  her  ghastly  head, 
And  glana  the  Nemeris  of  nabve  dMii; 
Till  Didas  rolls  a  deep  purpurea!  flood. 
And  claims   his  long   airear  of  norliieni 

hhMd. 
So  may  ye  perish  I  —  lUlaa,  when  she  ga** 
Yonr  free-Dom  rights,  forbade  ye  to  en- 

'Look  on  yonr  Spain  I — she  claapa  the 

But  boldly  clasps,  and  thrusts  jod  from 

her  gates.  ijo 

Bear  witness,  bright  Barossa  I  thou  canst 

t«ll 
Whose  were  the  sons  that  bravely  fought 

and  fell. 
But  Lusitania,  kind  and  dear  ally, 
Can  spore  a  few  to  fight,  and  sometimes  fly. 
Oh  glorious  field  1  by  Famina  fiercely  won, 
The  Gaul  retires  for  once,  and  all  is  done  I 
But  when  did  Pallas  teach,  that  one  retreat 
Ketrieved  three  long  olympiads  of  defeat  ? 

'  Look   last   at   home  —  ye   love   not   to 
look  there 
On  the  erim  smile  of  comfortless  despair: 
Your    city    saddens ;    loud    thoiif^   Revel 

Here   Famine   bints   and   yonder  Bapine 

See  all  alike  of  more  or  less  bereft; 

No  misers  tremble  when  there 's  nothing 

left. 
"Blest  paper  credit;"  who  shall  dare  to 

sing? 
It  clogs  like  lead  Corruption's  weary  wing. 
Yet  Pallas  plnck'd  each  premier  by  the  cor. 
Who  gods  and  men  alike  disdain'd  to  hear; 
Bnt  one,  repentant  o'er  a  bankrupt  state. 
On  Pallas  calls,  —  but  calls,  alas  1  too  late; 
Then  raves  for  ...  ;  to  that  Alentor  bends. 
Though    he   and   PalUs   never  yet  were 

friends.  iji 

Him  senates  hear,  whom  never  yet  they 

Contemptuous  once,  and  now  no  less  ab- 
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So,  once  of  yore,  each  reasonable  frog 
Swore  faith  and  fealty  to  his  sovereign 

Thus  hail'd  your  mlers  their  patrician  clod, 
As  Egypt  chose  an  onion  for  a  god. 

*  Now  fare  ye  well !  enjoy  your  little 

hour; 
Go,   grasp  the  shadow  of  your  yanish'd 

power;  a6o 

Gloss   o'er   ibe   failure   of    each    fondest 

scheme; 
Your  strength  a  name,  your  bloated  wealth 

a  di«am. 
Grone  is  that  gold,  the  marvel  of  mankind. 
And  pirates  barter  all  that 's  left  behind. 
No  more  the  hirelings,  purchased  near  and 

fax. 
Crowd  to  the  ranks  of  mercenary  war. 
The  idle  merchant  on  the  useless  quay 
Droops  o'er  the  bales  no  bark  may  bear 

away; 
Or,  back  returning,  sees  rejected  stores 
Rot    piecemeal    on   his   own    encumber'd 

shores:  270 

The  starved  mechanic  breaks  his  rusting 

loom, 
And  desperate  mans  him  'gainst  the  coming 

doom. 
Then  in  the  senate  of  your  sinking  state 
Show  me   the   man   whose   counsels   may 

have  weight. 
Vain  is  each  voice  where  tones  could  once 

command; 
E^en  factions   cease  to  charm   a  factious 

land: 
Yet  jarring  sects  convulse  a  sister  isle, 
And  light  with  maddening  hands  the  mu- 
tual pile. 

*  'T  is  done,  't  is  past,  since  Pallas  warns 

in  vain; 
The  Furies  seize  her  abdicated  reign:      280 
Wide  o'er  the  realm  they  wave  their  kin- 
dling brands. 
And  wring  her  vitals  with  their  fiery  hands. 
But  one  convulsive  struggle  still  remains, 
And  Gaul  shall  weep  ere  Albion  wear  her 

chains. 
The  banner'd  pomp  of  war,  the  glittering 

files, 
O'er   whose   gay  trappings   stem  Bellona 

smiles; 
The  brazen  trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum. 
That  bid  the  foe  defiance  ere  they  come; 


The  hero  bounding  at  his  country's  call, 
The  glorious  death  that  consecrates  his 

fall,  S90 

Swell  the  young  heart  with  visionary  charms^ 
And  bid  it  antedate  the  joys  of  arms. 
But  know,  a  lesson  you  may  yet  be  taught. 
With  death  alone  are  laurels  cheaply  bought: 
Not  in  the  conflict  Havoc  seeks  delight, 
His  day  of  i^ercy  is  the  day  of  fight. 
But  when  the  field  is  fought,  the  battle  won. 
Though  drench'd  with  gore,  his  woes  are 

but  begun: 
His  deeper  deeds  as  yet  ye  know  by  name; 
The  slaughter'd  peasant  and  the  ravish'd 

dame,  300 

The  rifled  mansion  and  the  f oe-reap'd  field, 
HI  suit  with  souls  at  home,  untaught  to 

yield. 
Say  witii  what  eye  along  the  distant  down 
Would  flying  burghers  mark  the  blazing 

town? 
How  view  the  colunm  of  ascending  flames 
Shake   his  red  shadow  o'er  the  startled 

Thames? 
Nay,  frown  not,  Albion  I  for  the  torch  was 

thine 
That  lit  such  pyres  from  Tagus  to  the 

Rhine: 
Now  should  they  burst  on  thy  devoted 

coast. 
Go,  ask   thy   bosom   who   deserves   them 

most.  310 

The  law  of  heaven  and  earth  is  life  for  life. 
And  she  who  raised,  in  vain  regrets,  the 

strife.' 


THE   WALTZ 

AN  APOSTROPHIC  HYMN 
BY  HORACE  HORNEM.  ESQ. 

Qualis  in  Earotee  ripia,  aut  per  juga  Cynthi, 
Exercet  Diana  choros. 

ViBon..   l^neid  L  49S,  499.1 

*  Such  on  Eurotas*  banks,  or  C>'nthas*  height, 
Diana  seems ;  and  so  she  charms  the  sight. 
When  in  the  dance  the  graceful  goddess  leads 
Tlie  quire  of  nymphs,  and  overtops  their  heads.  * 

Dbtdbn'b  Virgii. 

TO  THE   PUBLISHER 

Sir,  —  I  am  a  country  gfentleman  of  a  mid- 
land coanty.  I  might  have  been  a  parliament- 
man  for  a  certain  borough :  having  had  the 
offer  of  as  many  votes  as  General  T.  at  the 
general  election  in  1812.   Bnt  I  was   all  for 


THE  WALTZ 


rtio  iMLPpnuM ;  u,  Sftean  vean  agv,  on  m 
a  Loodoii,  I  nsiriad  a  tnidill»-«geil  maid 
of  lunooT.  W«  firtd  happil;  at  HmMm  Hall 
till  iMt  HMOS,  whan  lUTvifa  and  I  w«»  in- 
Titod  bf  tfa*  CoontMa  of  Waltxawa;  (a  datant 
nlatioa  of  mj  iponae)  to  paa*  Uia  winUr  in 
towB.  Tlii^H-g.  BO  bwin,  and  ma  gbU  Wing 
•Dma  to  a  marrianaUa  (or,  ■■  tlia;  eall  it, 
marhilMt)  age,  and  lunnv  baddoa  a  Cbaaoery 
wt  inTotantsly  antailed  awni  tlw  fanulj  >•- 
tata,  ws  aaoN  np  in  oar  old  uuuiot, — of  whioli, 
by  dio  bj,  my  vifa  grew  to  maob  aabamad  in 
Im  tlian  a  vMk,  that  I -wM  obligad  to  bny  a 

tha  box,  Mi*.  H.  mji,  if  I  oonld  drin,  but 
mrm  •••  tbe  ia^e — tbat  plaee  bei^  nanrad 
Iot  tba  Hraoniabla  Aa^natiiB  'IH^oe,  bar  pait- 


at  tba  CovntMi'a,  expeoting  ..   ___ 

dance,  €r,  at  moat,  ootiUioni,  nwla,  and  all  tba 
old  paooi  to  tbo  nawoat  tnnoa.  Bnt,  jndn  of 
in  aBrpriae,  od  airiTtng,  to  wo  poor  dear  Hia. 
Bonem  iritb  h«r  arma  half  Tonnd  tbo  loina  of 
a  bogs  hnaaaf-looking  g^ntleinan  1  noTei  Kt 
ejea  on  bafore ;  and  hii,  to  uy  truth,  rather 
mora  than  half  nmnd  her  vaiat,  tnToing  Tonnd, 

and  round,  and  round,  to  a  d d  sea-aav  pp- 

and-down  aort  of  tuoe,  that  remmdad  ma  of 
tbe  '  Black-joke,'  onl;  more  '  affetuom;  till  it 
mada  me  quite  giddy  with  woodering  thoy 
won  not  lo.  By-aud-by  they  stopped  a  bit, 
and  I  thoDght  they  would  sit  or  f^l  down  :  — 
but  no ;  with  Hra.  H.'i  hand  on  hia  ahoulder. 
'  gaon  faatUiariitr  ' '  (aa  Terence  said,  when  I 
waa  at  aehool),  they  walked  about  a  miunte, 
and  then  at  it  agun,  like  two  eockchafen 
antted  on  ths  aame  bodkin.  I  Baked  what  all 
ibia  meant,  when,  with  a  loud  laugh,  a  child 
no  older  than  onr  Wilhelmina  (a  name  I  uOTer 
heard  bnt  in  tbe  Vicar  of  Wak^ld,  though 
ber  mother  wonld  call  her  after  tbe  Prinoeu 
of  Swappenbach)  >aid,  'Lord!  Mr,  Eomem, 
can't  yon  aee  they  are  Taltdng  ?  '  or  waltzing 
(I  forget  which^;  and  then  np  she  got,  and 
her  mother  and  ■iatar,  and  away  they  went,  and 
Tonnd-abonted  it  till  iupper-time.  Now  that  I 
know  what  it  ia,  1  like  it  of  all  tbinga,  and  eo 
doaa  Mn.  H.  Ithongh  I  hare  broken  my  ehina, 

■'  ■■-  -  '"         "  "'.-Mud, 


Uy  latin  !•  all  foraottei 
B  focgotteo  wlwt  b«  D( 

I  ilipaee.  I  ftaifnti 


Catbollc  pHeM  for 

I,  nfler  mucli  haggllni  '-  - 
'  ' ytoapaiJil 


qolte  mtntttag  tl 


downfall  of  tba  pope,  ^aui 


^ 


(but  till  lately  I  haia  had  little  p 
li«e  in  that  way),  I  aat  down,  and  with  tba  aid 
of  William  mug^enld,  Eaq.,  and  a  taw  hinta 
from  Dr.  Botby  (whoaa  rwntatioBa  I  attend, 
and  am  moaiattuua  fond  of  Uaatar  Bniby'a 
manner  of  delireriu'  hia  fatber'a  lata  ano- 
uaatnl  Dnry  Lom  Addrat),  I  oompoaad  tba 
follawing  hymn,  wherewithal  to  make  my  lan- 
timenta  kmnrn  to  tba  pnblio ;  whom,  nerartb^ 
laM,  I  haartily  de^nae,  an  w^  aa  tbe  oiitiaa. 
I  am,  9&,  yonia,  eto.,  eta.. 

HOHACB  HoKXBi. 

Husx  of  the  manj-twinkling  feet !  whoM 

durma 
Are  now  extended  up  from  I^b  to  arma; 
Terpaichote  I  too  Ioda  miideem'd  a  maid  — 
Reproaohfnl   term   beitow'd    bnt  to   np- 

Henoeforth  in  all  the  bronie  of  brightBeaa 

The  least  n  vestal  of  the  riigin  Nine. 

Far  be  from  thee  and  thine  the  name  of 

Mock'd,   yet   triumphant;   sDeer*d   at,  m^ 

subdued; 
Thy  legs  must  move  to  conquer  as  tbej 

If  but  thy  coats  are  Teosonably  high ;         u 
Thj  breast  —  if  bare  enough  —  requires  do 

ebield; 
Dance  forth  —  sans  armour  thou  shalt  taka 

tbefieUl, 
And  own,  impreniable  to  moit  assaults, 
Thy  not  too  lawfully  begotten  '  Walti.' 

Hail,  nimble  nymph  I  to  whom  the  young' 

The  whiaker'd  votary  of  waltz  and  wsf , 
His  night  devotes,  despite  of  spur  and  boots; 
A  sight  umnatch'd  since  Orpheus  and  his 

Hail,  spirit-stirring  Waltz !  —  beneath  whose. 

banners 
A  modem  hero  fought  for  modish  man- 
On  Hounslow's  Heath  to  rival  Wellesley'a 

Cock'd,   fired,  and   miss'd   his   man  —  but 

gain'd  bis  aim; 
Hail,  moving  Mnse  I  to  whom  the  fair  one's. 

Given  all  it  can,  and  bids  us  take  the  rest 
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Oh  !  for  the  flow  of  Busby  or  of  Fitz, 
The  latter's  loyalty,  the  former's  wits. 
To  '  energise  the  object  I  pursue,' 
Aud  give  both  Belud  and  his  dance  their 
due  I 

Imperial    Waltz  1    imported    from    the 

Rhine 
(Famed  for  the  growth  of  pedigrees  and 

wine),  30 

Long  be  thine  import  from  all  duty  free. 
And    hock  itself    be  less  esteem'd    than 

thee: 
In  some  few  qualities  alike  —  for  hock 
Improves  our  cellar,  thou  our  living  stock. 
The  head    to  hock  belongs,   thy  subtler 

art 
Intoxicates  alone  the  heedless  heart; 
Through  the  full  veins  thy  gentler  poison 

swims. 
And  wakes  to  wantonness  the  willing  limbs. 

Oh,  Grermany  I  how  much  to  thee  we 

owe, 
As  heaven-bom  Pitt  can  testify  below,      40 
Ere     cursed     confederation     made    thee 

France's, 
And  only  left  us  thy  d        d  debts  and 

dances  I 
Of  subsidies  and  Hanover  bereft, 
We  bless  thee  still  —  for  George  the  Third 

is  left ! 
Of  kings  the  best  —  and  last,  not  least  in 

worth, 
For  graciously  begetting  George  the  Fourth. 
To  Germany,  and  highnesses  serene. 
Who  owe  us  millions  —  don't  we  owe  the 

queen  ? 
To  Germany,  what  owe  we  not  besides  ?  49 
So  oft  bestowing  Brunswickers  and  brides; 
Who  paid  for  vulgar,  with  her  royal  blood, 
Drawn   from   the  stem  of  each  Teutonic 

stud: 
Who   sent   us  —  so   be    pardon'd   all    her 

faults  — 
A  dozen  dukes,  some  kings,  a  queen  —  and 

Waltz. 

But  peace  to  her,  her  emperor  and  diet. 
Though   now  transferr'd   to  Buonaparte's 

'fiat!' 
Back  to  my  theme.  —  O  Muse  of  motion  ! 

say. 
How  first  to  Albion  found  thy  Waltz  her 

way  ? 


Borne  on  the  breath  of  by  berborean  gales, 
From   Hamburg's  port    (while   Hamburg 

yet  had  mails),  60 

Ere  yet  unlucky  Fame,  compell'd  to  creep 
To  snowy  Grottenburg,  was  chill'd  to  sleep; 
Or,  starting  from  her  slumbers,  deign  d 

arise, 
Heligoland !  to  stock  thy  mart  with  lies; 
While  unbumt  Moscow  yet   had  news  to 

send. 
Nor  owed  her  fiery  exit  to  a  friend,  — 
She  came  —  Waltz   came,  and  with  her 

certain  sets 
Of  true  despatches  and  as  true  gazettes; 
Then  flam^  of  Austerlitz  the  blest  de- 
spatch, 
Which   Monitewr    nor  Morning  Post  can 

match;  70 

And  —  almost  crush'd  beneath  the  glorious 

news  — 
Ten  plays  and  forty  tales  of  Kotzebue's; 
One  envoy's  letters,  six  composers'  airs. 
And  loads  from  Frankfort  and  from  Leip- 

sic  fairs; 
Meiner's  four  volumes  upon  womankind. 
Like  Lapland  witches  to  ensure  a  wind; 
Brunck's  heaviest  tome  for  ballast,  and,  to 

back  it. 
Of  Heyne,  such  as  should  not  sink  the 

packet. 

Fraught  with  this  cargo  —  and  her  fair- 
est freight. 
Delightful  Waltz  on  tiptoe  for  a  mate,     80 
The   welcome   vessel   reach'd    the    genial 

strand. 
And  romid  her  flock'd  the  daughters  of  the 

land. 
Not  decent  David,  when  before  the  ark 
His  grand  pas-seul  excited  some  remark; 
Not  love-lorn   Quixote,  when  his   Sancho 

thought 
The    knight's    fandango    friskier   than   it 

ought; 
Not  soft  Herodias,  when,  with  winning  tread. 
Her  nimble  feet  danced  off  another's  head; 
Not  Cleopatra  on  her  galley's  deck 
Display'd  so  much  of  leg,  or  more  of  neck. 
Than  thou,  ambrosial  Waltz,  when  first  the 
moon  91 

Beheld  thee  twirling  to  a  Saxon  tune  ! 

To  you,  ye  husbands  of  ten  years  !  whose 
brows 
1  Ache  with  the  annual  tributes  of  a  spouse: 
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To  yon  ot  nine  yean  lew,  who  cml  j  bew 
1^  bodding  ipranta  of  thoM  tint  yoajAoti 

With  mdded  omHiwntB  uoni^  them  loll'd 
Of  mtin  bnas  or  Uw-amidad  gold; 
To  jon,  jw  tuktionB,  STei  on  the  wateh 
To  mar  «  Ma's,  or  make  B  dku^ter'a,  nuteb ; 
To  joo,  je  ehildmi  of  —  whom  ehaaoe 

Alwayt    the   kdiea,   and   toautau*  their 

To  jon,  ye  siiwle  gentlemen,  who  seek 
Tonnonta  for  ufe  or  pleanirea  for  a  week, 
Aa  Lore  or  Hjmen  jour  endeaToun  vmde 
To    ^in    TOUT  own   or  suatoh    another'i 

To  one  and  all  the  lovelj  itianMr  name. 
And  ever;  ball-room  eohoei  wiu  her  name. 

Endaaring  Waits  I — to  thy  more  melting 


,  a.vuutt  1  aitd  ooaQtcj-dance, 

Yoor  future  claims  to  eaeh  fantastio  toe  I 
Walti  —  Waltz  alone  —  both  legs  and  arms 

demand!, 
Liberal  of  feet  and  Uvisb  of  ber  hande; 
Hands  which  may  freely  nmge  in  pnblio 

Where  ne'er  before  —  but — pray'put  ont 

the  light,' 
Ifethinks  the  glare  of  yonder  chandelier 
Shines  much  too  for  —  or  I  am  much  too 

And  tme  though  strange.  Waltz  whispers 

this  remark, 
<  My  slippery  steps  ore  safest  in  the  dark  ! ' 
Bat    here    the    Muse    with   due    decorum 

halts,  i„ 

And  lends  her  longest  petticoat  to  ■  Waltz.' 

Obsemuit  travellers  of  every  time  ! 
Te  quartos  publish'd  upon  every  clime  I 
Oh  say,  shall  dull  Romaika's  heavy  round. 
Fandango's  wriggle,  or  Bolero's  bound; 
Can  Egypt's  Almss  —  tantalising  group; 
ColiunW's  caperers  to  the  warl^e  whoop; 
Can  anght  from  cold  Kainsobatka  to  Cape 

WHb  Walti  compare  or  after  Waltz  be 
home  ?  ,jo 

Ah,  no  I  from  Morier's  pages  down  to 
Gait's, 

Each  tourist  pens  a  paragraph  for  ■  Waltz.' 


Shade*  of  thoae  belle*  irtwM  rwgn  began 
of  yore. 
With  Genge  the  Third'* — and  ended  knig 

munigh  in  yovr  daughter*'  daughter*  yet 

von  thrive. 
Buret  from  your  lead  and  be  yourselves 

alive  I 
Baok  to  the  ball-room  speed  yonr  ipeetied 


No  stiff-etarch'd  stay*  m^te  meddling  fin> 
gen  ache  i«o 

(Tnu^err'd  to  thoae  ambignons  things  that 
ape 

Goat*  in   their- visage,  women    in   their 

No   damsel    fainta    when    rather   cloaelj 


Superfluous  hartshorn,  and  reviving  salts. 
Both    banish'd  by   the    sovereign    cordial 

'Waltz.' 

Seductive  Waltz  I  —  though  on  thy  native 
Even  Werter's  self  proclaim'd  thee  half  a 
Werter,  to   decent  vice   though  much  in- 

Tet  warm  not  wanton,  dazzled  but  not 
bhnd;  ,y, 

Though  gentle  Genlis,  in  her  strife  with 
Stael, 

Would  even  prosoribe  thee  from  a  Pari* 
ball; 

The  fashion  hails  ~  from  countesses    to 


Wide  and  more  wide  thy  witching  circle 
And  tunis  —  if  nothing  else  —  at  least  our 

With   thee  even    olums;   oits    attempt  to 

bounce, 
And   cockneys    practise    what   they    can't 

pronounce. 
Gods  I  how  the  glorious  theme  my  attain 

And  rhyme  finds  partner  rhyme  in  praise 
of  Waltz  r  ,6» 
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Blest  was  the  time  Walts  chose  for  her 

debut: 
The  court,  the  Regent,  like  herself  were 

new; 
New  face  for  friends,  for  foes  some  new 

rewards; 
New  ornaments  for  Uack  and  rqjal  guards; 
New  laws  to  hang  the  rogues  that  roar'd 

for  bread; 
New  coins  (most  new)  to  follow  those  th%t 

fled; 
New  victories  —  nor  can  we  prize  them  less. 
Though  Jenky  wonders  at  his  own  success; 
New  wars,  because  the  old  succeed  so  well 
That  most  survivors  envy  those  who  fell; 
New  mistresses  —  no,  old  — and  yet  'tis 

true,  171 

Though  they  be  oldf  the  thing  is  something 

new; 
Each  new,  quite  new  (except  some  ancient 

tricks), 
New  white-sticks,  gold-sticks,  broomsticks, 

all  new  sticks ! 
With  vests  or  ribands  —  deck'd  alike  in  hue, 
New  troopers  strut,  new  turncoats  blush  in 

blue: 

So  saith  the  muse:  my ,  what  say  you  ? 

Such  was  the  time  when  Waltz  might  best 

maintain  178 

Her  new  preferments  in  this  novel  reign; 
Such  was  the  time,  nor  ever  yet  was  such; 
Hoops  are  no  more^  and  petticoats  not  much  : 
Morals  and  minuets,  virtue  and  her  stays, 
And  tell-tale  powder  —  all  have  had  their 

days. 
The  ball  begins;  the  honours  of  the  house 
First  duly  done  by  daughter  or  by  spouse, 
Some  potentate  —  or  royal  or  serene, 
With  Kent's  gay  g^ce  or  sapient  Gloster's 

mien  — 
Leads  forth  the  ready  dame,  whose  rising 

flush 
Might  once  have  been  mistaken  for  a  blush. 
From  where  the  garb  just  leaves  the  bosom 

free,  190 

That  spot  where  hearts  were  once  supposed 

to  be; 
Roimd  all  the  confines  of  the  yielded  waist, 
The   strangest    hand   may   wander   undis- 
placed ; 
The  lady's  in  return  may  grasp  as  much 
As  princely  paunches  offer  to  her  touch. 
Pleased  round  the  chalky  floor  how  well 

they  trip, 
One  hand  reposing  on  the  royal  hip; 


The  other  to  the  shoulder  no  less  royal 
Ascending  with  affection  truly  loyal  I 
Thus  front  to  front  the  partners  move  or 

stand,  aoo 

The  foot  may  rest,  but  none  withdraw  the 

hand; 
And  all  in  turn  may  follow  in  their  rank. 
The  Earl  of — Asterisk,  and  Lady  —  Blank; 
Sir  —  Such-a-one,  with  those  of  fashion's 

host 
For  whose  blest  surnames  —  vide  Morning 

Pott 
(Or  if  for  that  impartial  print  too  late. 
Search  Doctors'  Commons  six  months  from 

my  date)  — 
Thus  all  and  each,  in  movements  swift  or 

slow. 
The  genial  contact  gentlv  undergo; 
Till  some  might  marvel^  with  ue  modest 

Turk,  sio 

LP  *  nothing  follows  all  this  palming  work  ? ' 
True,  honest  Mirza !  —  you  may  trust  my 

rhyme  — 
Something  does  follow  at  a  fitter  time; 
The  breast  thus  publicly  resign'd  to  man, 
Li  private  may  resist  lum  —  if  it  can. 

O  ye  who  loved  our  grandmothers  of  yore^ 
Fitzpatrick,  Sheridan,  and  many  more  ! 
And   thou,   my   prince !    whose   sovereign 

taste  and  will 
It  is  to  love  the  lovelv  beldames  still ! 
Thou  ghost  of  Queensbury  !  whose  judging 

sprite  aso 

Satan  may  spare  to  peep  a  single  night. 
Pronounce  —  if  ever  in  your  days  of  bliss 
Asmodeus   struck   so   bright  a   stroke   as 

this:  — 
To  teach  the  young  ideas  how  to  rise. 
Flush  in  the  cheek  and  languish  in  the  eyes; 
Rush  to  the  heart  and  lighten  through  the 

frame, 
With    half-told    wish   and    ill-dissembled 

flame, 
For  prurient  nature  still   will   storm   the 

breast  — 
Who,  tempted   thus,  can  answer  for   the 

rest  ?  229 

But  ye,  who  never  felt  a  single  thought 
For  what  our  morals  are  to  be,  or  ought; 
Who  wisely  wish  the  charms  you  view  to 

reap. 
Say  —  would  you  make  those  beauties  quite 

so  cheap  ? 
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Hot  from  tlw  handa  joomiaeiMnuly  applied, 
Round  the  digiit  waivt  or  down  the  glow- 

inguda. 
Where  were  the  nfituie  then  to  olup  the 

From  tluB  lewd  grup  and  lawleaa  ooDtact 

At  onee  lore'a  moat  eudearii^  thought  re- 

To  jreM  the  hand  m  preu'd  hj  none  bat 

thbw; 
To  gaia  npon  that  ere  which  never  met  i«a 
Anothar'i  aident  look  without  ngret; 
Appraaeh  the  lip  which  all,  withont  le- 

Comia  near  enon^ — if  not  to  touch  —  to 

taint; 
If  *DBh  tboa  lorert — lore  her  then  no  more, 
Or  gire,  like  her,  caremea  to  a  score; 
H«  mind  with  theae  ia  gone,  and  with  it  go 
Hh  little  left  behind  it  to  beatow. 

Vofai 


blaspheme  ? 
Thj  bard  forgot  thj  pnuBeE  were  hia  theme. 
Terpaicbore,  forgiTe  1  —  at  every  ball      ijo 
Uj  wife  nom  waltzes,  and  mj  danghters 

shall; 
Mtf  son  (or  stop — 'tis  needlem  to  inquire — 
Tbese  little  accidents  should  n< '     ' 
Some  Bgea  hence  onr  genealog 
Will  wear  as  green  a  bough  f orhim  as  i 
Waltzing   shall   rear,  to  make    our 


for    1 


I  heirs  to  all   lus 
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I   LITERARY  ECLOGUB 

■  cndaiolarj.  —  ViuiL.    [fd.  II.  H.] 

19  bflwitlful  cmtDns,  to  hue, 


ECLOGUE   FIRST 

Lenimi  —  Btfan  Ihe  Door  ef  a  Ltthirt  Stem. 

SMtr  TUCT,  mteHng  InB. 

Ink.  Yon  're  too  late. 
Tra.  Is  it  over  ? 

Ink.  Nor  will  be  this  boor. 

Bnt  the  benches  are  cronmi'd,  like  a  gar- 


With  the  pride  of  onr  beUea  who  bare  mads 

So,  inatead  of '  beanx  arts,'  we  maj  say  '  la 

belle  paafldon' 
For  learning,  which  lately  haa  f*Vftrt  the 


hww 


1  the  fine  gentlemen 


Tra.  I  know  it  too  well,  and  have  worn 
ont  my  patienoe 
With  stndjrii^  to  study  your  new  publico 

^lere  's  Vamp,  Soamp^  and  llonthy,  and 


With  their  damnable  — - 
Ink.  Hold,  my  good  friend,  do 

yon  know 
Whom  yon  speak  to  7 

Tra.  Right  well,  boy,  and  so  doei 

•theKow:^ 
You're  an  author — a  poet — 

Ink.  And  think  yon  that  I 

Can  stand  tamely  in  silenoe  to  bear  you  decry 
TheHnses? 

Tra.         Eiouse  me :  I  meant  no  offence 
To  the   Nine;    though    the    number   who 

make  some  pretence 
To  their  favours  is  such  —  but  the  subject 

to  drop, 
I  am  just  pipmg  hot  from  a.  publisher's  shop 
(Nest  door  to  the  pastry-cook's;  so  th^ 

Cajinot  find  the  new  volume  I  wanted  to  buy 

On  the  bibliopole's  shelves,  it  is  only  two 
paces,  ,(, 

As  one  finds  every  author  in  one  of  those 
places); 

Where  I  just  had  been  skimming  a  charm- 
ing critique. 

So  studded  with  wit  and  so  sprinkled  with 
Greek  I 

Where  your  friend  —  you  know  who  —  has 
just  got  such  a  threshing, 

That  it  is,  as  the  phrase  goes,  extremely 
'  reJrelAing.' 

What  a  beantifnl  word  t 

Ink.  Very  true;  tie  so  soft 

And  so  cooling — they  use  it  a  Uttle  too  oft; 

And  the  papers  have  got  it  at  last  —  but  no 
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Ink,   I  'm  SORT  to  hear  this  f  for  friend- 
ship, you  know  — 
Oor  poor  friend  !  —  but  I  thought  it  would 

terminate  so. 
Our  friendship  is  such,  1 11  read  nothing  to 

shock  it. 
Tou  don't  happen  to  have  the  Review  in 
your  pocket  ? 
Tra,  No;  I  left  a  round  dozen  of  authors 
and  others 
(Very  sorry,  no  doubt,  since  the  cause  is  a 

brother's) 
All  scrambling  and  jostling,  like  so  many 

imps, 
And  on  fire  with  impatience  to  get  the  next 
glimpse. 
Irih,  Let  usjoin  them. 
Tra,  What,  won't  you  return  to  the 

lecture  ?  40 

Ink,   Why,  the    place    b  so  cramm'd, 
there 's  not  room  for  a  spectre. 
Besides,  our  friend  Scamp  is  to-day  so  ab- 
surd— 
Tra,  How  can  you  know  that  till  you 

hear  him? 
Ink,  I  heard 

Quite  enough;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 

my  retreat 
Was  from  his  vile  nonsense  no  less  than  the 
heat. 
Tra,   I  have  had  no  great  loss  then  ? 
Ink,  Loss  !  —  such  a  palaver  ! 

I'd    inoculate    sooner   my   wife   with    the 

slaver 
Of  a  dog  when  gone  rabid,  than  listen  two 

hours 
To  the  torrent  of  trash  which  around  him 

he  pours, 
Pump'd  up  with  such  effort,  disgorged  with 
such  labour,  50 

That  —  come  —  do  not  make  me  speak  ill 
of  one's  neighbour. 
Tra.   I  make  you  ! 

Ink.  Yes,  you  !  I  said  nothing  until 

You  compell'd  me,  by  speaking  the  truth  — 
Tra.  To  speak  ill  f 

Is  that  your  deduction  ? 

Ink.  When  speaking  of  Scamp  ill, 

I  ceTt&inlj  folloWf  not  set  an  example; 
The  fellow 's  a  fool,  an  impostor,  a  zany. 
Tra.  And  the  crowd  of  to-day  shows  that 
one  fool  makes  many. 
But  we  two  will  be  wise. 
Ink.  Pray,  then,  let  us  retire. 

Tra.  I  would,  but  — 


Ink,  There  must  be  attraction  much 

hig^r 
Than  Scamp,  or  the  Jews'  harp  he  nick- 
names his  lyre,  60 
To  call  you  to  this  hotbed. 

Tra,  I  own  it  —  't  is  true  — 

A  fidr  lady  — 

Ink.  A  spinster  ? 

Tra.  Miss  Lilac  ! 

Ink.  The  Blue ! 

The  heiress  ? 

Tra.        The  angel  I 

Ink.  The  devil  f  why,  man ! 

Pny  get  out  of  this  hobble  as  fast  as  you 

can. 
You  wed  with  Miss  Lilac  !  't  would  be  your 

perdition: 
She 's  a  poet,  a  chymist,  a  mathematieiaii. 
Tra,  I  say  she 's  an  angel. 
Ink,  Say  rather  an  angle. 

If  you  and  she   marry,  you  11  oertaioly 

wrangle. 
I  say  she 's  a  Blue,  man,  as  blue  as  the 
ether. 
Tra,  And  is  that  any  cause  for  not  oom- 
inff  together  ?  yo 

Ink,  Humph !  I  can't  say  I  know  any 
happy  alliance 
Which  has  lately  sprung  up  from  a  wed- 
lock with  science. 
She  's  so  learned  in  all  things,  and  fond  of 

concerning 
Herself  in  all  matters  connected  with  learn- 
ing, 
That  — 

Tra,     What  ? 

Ink.  I  perhaps  may  as  well  hold 

my  tongue; 
But  there  's  five  hundred  people  can  tell 
you  you  're  wrong. 
Tra.  You  forget  Lady  Lilac  's  as  rich  as 

a  Jew. 
Ink.  Is  it  miss  or  the  cash  of  mamma 

you  pursue  ? 
Tra.  Why,  Jack,  1 11  be  frank  with  you 
—  something  of  both. 
The  g^l  's  a  fine  g^l. 

Ink,  And  you  feel  nothing  loth 

To  her  g^ood  lady-mother's  reversion;  and 
yet  8 1 

Her  life  is  as  good  as  your  own,  I  will  bet. 
Tra.  Let  her  live,  and  as  long  as  she 
likes;  I  demand 
Nothing  more  than  the  heart  of  her  daugh- 
ter and  hand. 
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Ink.  Vhj,  thAt  heut  '■  in  the  iukxtud 

—  tint  hand  on  the  pen. 
Tra.  A  propot  —  Will  too  write  me  « 

■ODg  now  and  then  ? 
/fit  Tow 


kt  purpoM? 
a  know,  my  d 


TVo.^       ¥on  know,  my  dear  bind,  that 

Mf  talent  is  deeent,  as  &i  m  it  goes; 
Bat  inilinaa  — 

Int.      Ton  're  a  tenible  itiek,  to  be  mie. 

Tra.  I  own  it;  and  jet,  in  tlwM  timM, 

there  'i  no  lore  fD 

For  the  heart  of  the  fair  like  a  atanst  or 


Int.  Inr 
Tro. 


aidtf 


n't,  will  yon  fomiih  a  few  7 
I  will  eoi7  them  oat, 


IVo.  Why, 

Do  yon  think  me  mbdned  by  a  Blne-stook- 

ing'seye. 
So  tmr  as  to  tremble  to  tell  her  in  rhyme 
What  I  're  told  heriDpro8e,Bt  the  least,  as 
sablime? 
Ink.  As  tublimt .'    If  it  be  so,  no  need  of 

my  Muse. 
Tra.  Bnt  consider,  dear  Inkel,  she  's  one 
of  the  'Bines.'  lu 

Ini.  As  Hnblime  !  —  Mr,  Tracy  —  1  Ve 
nothing  to  say. 
Stick   to   prose  —  As  snblime  1 1  —  but   I 
wiefa  yon  good  dav. 
TVa.  Nay,  stay,  my  dear  fellow  —  con- 
sider —  I  m  wrong; 
I  own    it:    but,  prithee,  compose   me    the 
song. 
Ink.  At  sublime  1 1 

TrtM.       I  but  nsed  the  expression  in  haste. 
Ink,  That  may  be,  Mr.  Tracy,  but  shows 

damn'd  bad  taste. 
Tra.  I    own   it  —  I    know  it  —  acknow- 
ledge it —  what 
Can  I  say  to  you  more  ? 

Ink.  I  see  what  you  'd  be  at: 

Ton   disparage    my  parts   with   insidious 

Till  yon  thiidc  yon  can  turn  them  best  to 

yonr  own  use.  no 

Tra.  And  is  that  not  a  sign  I  respect 

them? 
Ink.  Why  tUt 

To  ba  snre  makes  a  difference. 

7Va.  I  know  what  is  what: 


And  yon,  who  'to  a  man  of  the  gay  wocld. 

Than  a  poet  at  t'  other,  may  aaaily  gosM 
That  I  neTec  oonld  mean,  by  a  word,  to 

A  ganina  likeyou,and  moMovar  my  friend, 
irht.  No  doubt;  yon  by  this  time  shonld 
know  what  is  due 
To  a  man  of — bnt  eome — let  us  shake 

Tra.  Ton  knew. 

And  yon  ibiow,  my  dear  fellow,  how  heart- 
ily I, 
Whatever  yon  pnblish,  am  ready  to  bi^. 
Int.  That  "s  my  bookseller'a  bnnnesa;  I 
care  not  for  sale;  »■ 

Indeed    the    best    poems  at  flrtt    rather 

bil. 
There  were  Ben^ade's  epios,  aadBotberby'a 

.^  i^"    _, 

And  my  own  grand  lomanae  — 

7Va.  Had  its  fnll  share  of  pntisei 

I  myself  saw  it  puTd  in  the  OU  airfi 
Reviaa, 
Ink.  What  Review  ? 
Tra.  T  U  the  English  ^oumo;  de 

Tremta ; 
A  clerical  work  of  our  jeenits  at  home. 
Have  yon  never  yet  seen  it  7 

Ink.  That  pleasure 's  to  come. 

Tra.  Make  haste  then. 
Ink.  yf^Bo7 

Tra.  Ibave  heard  people  say 

That  it  threatfln'd   to   give   up  the  ghott 
t'otbet  day.  ije 

Ink.  Well,  that  is  a  sign  of  some  tpirii. 
Tra.  No  donbt 

Shall  yon  be  at  the  Countess  of  Fiddle- 
come's  rout  7 
Ink.  I  've  a  card,  and  shall  go:  but  at 
present,  as  soon 
As  friend  Scamp  shall  be  pleased  to  step 

down  from  the  moon 
(Where  he  seems  to  be  soaring  in  seazoh  of 

his  wits). 
And  an  interval  grsnts  from  his  lecturing 

flts, 
I  'm  engaged  to  the  Lady  Bluebottle's  col- 

To  partake  of  a  luncheon  and  leam'd  con- 


T  is  a  sort  of  re-onioii  foe  Scamp,  on  the 

Of  his  lecture,  to  treat  him  with  ooldtmgoe 
and  praise.  14a 
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And  I  own,  for  my  own  part,  that  t  ia  aot 

nnpleaaaiit. 
Will  70a  go?    There's  Mias  Lilac  will 

also  De  present. 
Tra.  That  <  metal 's  attraetiTe.' 
Ink.  Nodouht— tothepoeket. 

Tra,  Yon  shoold  rather  encourage  my 

passioa  than  shock  it. 
But  let  OS  proceed;  for  I  think,  by  the 

hum  — 
Ink.  Veij  tme;  let  as  go,  then,  before 

they  can  come, 
Or  else  we  11  be  kept  here  an  hoar  at  their 

Unry, 
On  the  rack  of  cross  qoestions,  by  all  the 

blue  bery. 
Hark  f    Zoands,  they  11  be  on  as;  I  know 

by  the  drone 
Of  old  fiotherby's   spoating  ex-cathedra 

tone.  150 

Ay  !  there  he  is  at  it    Poor  Scamp  I  better 

10m 
Yoar  mends,  or  he  11  pay  yon  back  in 

your  own  coin. 
Tra,  All  fair;  't  is  bat  lectaie  for  lectare. 
Ink.  That 's  clear. 

But  for  God's  sake  let 's  go,  or  the  Bore 

will  be  here. 

Come,  come:  nay,  I  'm  off.  IBxU  Jxkml. 

Tra.  You  are  right,  and  1 11  follow; 

*T  IB  high  time  for  a  *  Sic  me  servavit  Apollo.* 

And  yet  we  shall  have  the  whole  crew  on 

our  kibes, 
Blues,  dandies,  and  dowagers,  and  second- 
hand scribes, 
All    flocking   to   moisten    their    exquisite 

throttles  159 

With  a  glass  of  Madeira  at  Lady  Bluebot- 
tle's. lExU  Teact. 


ECLOGUE   SECOND 

An  Apartment  in  the  Hmtte  of  Ladt  Blcsbottlb.  — 
A  TcMe  prepared. 

8n  Richard  Bluibottli  soltu. 

Was  there  ever  a  man  who  was  married  so 

sorry  ? 
Like  a  fool,  I  must  needs  do  the  thing  in  a 

hurry. 
My  life  is  reversed  and  my  quiet  destroyed; 
My  days,  which  once  pass  d  in  so  gentle  a 

void. 


Most  now,  every  hovr  of  the  twelve^  be 

emploj'd: 
The  twelve,  do  I  say? — of  the  whole 

twenty^-foar. 
Is  there  one  which  I  dare  eall  my  own  any 

more? 
What  with  driving  and  visitiiig^  A»wunn^ 

and  dining. 
What  with   learning,  and    teaching,  and 

scribblinf  ,  ana  Awimg 
Lk  science  and  art.  111  be  cnrsed  if  I 

know  10 

Myself  from  my  wife;  for  althoogh  we  are 

two. 
Yet  she  somehow  contrives  that  all  things 

shall  be  done 
In  a  style  which  proclaims  as  eternally 

one. 
Bat  the  thing  of  all  things  whieh  distreasea 

me  more 
Than  the  bills  of  the  week  (thoa^  they 

trouble  me  sore). 
Is  the  numerous,  humorous,  backbiting  crew 
Of  scribblers,  wits,  lecturers,  white,  olack^ 

and  blue. 
Who  are  brought  to  my  house  as  an  inn,  to 

my  cost  — 
For  the  bill  here,  it  seems,  is  defrayed  by 

the  host: 
No  pleasure  !  no  leisure  !  no  thought  for 

my  pains,  ae 

But  to  hear  a  vile  jargon  which  addles  my 

brains; 
A  smatter  and  chatter,  gleaned  out  of  re- 
views, 
By  the  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail,  of  those  they 

call  *  Blues;' 
A  rabble  who  know  not  —  But  soft,  here 

they  come  ! 
Would  to  God  I  were  deaf !  as  I  'm  not, 

I  '11  be  dumb. 

Enter  Ladt  BLiTBBonxB,  Mas  Lnjio,  Laot  BLua> 
MOuiTT,  Mb.  Bothbrbt,  Inkxl,  Teaot,  Mm  Masa> 
axra,  and  othert^  with  Soamp  the  Lecturer ^  ele.,  etc. 

Lady  Blueb.  Ah !  Sir  Richard,  good  morn- 
ing; I  've  brought  you  some  friends. 
Sir  Rich,  (hows,  and  afterwards  aside). 

If  friends,  they  're  the  first. 
Lady  Blueb.      But  the  luncheon  attends. 
I  pray  ye  be  seated,  *  sans  ceremonie.' 
Mr.   Scamp,   you're   fatigued;   take   your 
chair  there,  next  me.  IThey  all  hl 

Sir  Rich,  (aside).  If  he  does,  his  fatigue  is 
to  come. 


THE  BLUES 


LadgOva.         Ht.  TtMjr—  js 

h»dj  Blnmnonnt — Miu  Lilaa  —  be  pleued, 

isay,  to  pUoe  ye ; 
And  jcm,  Mr.  Botherbj  — 

Both.  Oil,  ID  J  deu  Ikdy  I 

I  obej. 

Zadg  Blueb.  Idr.  Inkel,  I  aagbt  to  ap- 

Ton  wen  not  mt  th«  lecture. 

/nil.  Excuse  me,  I  wu; 

Bnt  the  beat  forced  me  out  in  the  beat  p«rt 

—  ftlul 
And  when  — 

Ladg  BImA.  To  be  anze  it  waa  bioili^; 
bnt  then 
Yoa  baiTB  lost  such  a  lecture  I 

BoOi.  The  best  of  the  ten, 

7Va.  How  can  yon  know  that  ?  there  ai« 


two  a 


Becana 


I  defy  him  to  beat  this  day's  woodiona  qt- 

Ue  TUj  walls  shook. 

/njfc.  Oh,  if  that  be  the  test, 

I  allow  our  friend  Scamp  hath  this  da;  done 

his  best.  41 

Hiss  Lilac,  permit  me  to  help  ;oa;  —  a 

wins? 

Hit*  LS.  No  more,  sir,  I  thank  you. 

Who  lectures  next  spring  ? 
Both.  Dick  Dander. 


Ink.  That  ia,  if  he  lives. 

J/(U  LU.  And  why  not  7 

Ink.  No  reason  whatever,  save  that  he  'a 

Lady  Blaemonnt  t  a  glass  of  Madeira  ? 
Lady  Bbiem.  With  pleasure, 

Ink.  How  does  your  friend  Woidsworth, 
that  Windermere  treasure  ? 
Does  he  stick  to  his  lakes,  like  the  leeches 

he  sings, 
And  their  gatherers,  as  Homer  Hung  war- 
riors and  kings  7 
Lady  Blueb.  He  uis  just  got  a  place. 
Ink.  As  a  footman  ? 

Ladii  Bluem.  For  shame  ! 

Nor  profane  with  your  sneers  so  poetic  a 

Ink.  Nay,  I  meant  him  no  evil,  bnt  pitied 

Ftx  the  poet  of  pedlers  'twere,  sure,  no 

To  wear  a  newliveiy;  the  more,  as  'tis  not 
The  first  time  be  has  tum'd  both  bis  creed 


Ladp  BbitM.  For  ihatne  I  I  npeat.    li 

Sir  Geoqe  conld  bnt  hear  — 
Ladg    Blueb.   Never    mind    onr   friend 
lukel;  we  all  know,  my  dear, 
Ttshisway. 
Sir  Rich.    Bnt  this  plaoe  — 
Ink.         Ii  perhaps  like  friend  Soamp'a, 
A  leotnrer's. 
Ladg  Bbitb.  Exoose  me  —  "t  ia  one  in 
'  the  Stamps;  * 
He  is  made  »  ooUeetor. 

Tn.  CoUeetorl 

Sir  RuA.  How  ? 

MiuLU.  What? 

Ink.  I  shall  think  of  him  oft  when  I  bt^ 
a  new  hat:  «■ 

Tliare  his  works  will  ^poar  — 
Lady  Blvan.  Ur,  they  i«uh  to  the 

Ink.  Iritan't  go  so  &u  —  I  can  liav« 

them  at  Gium'i. 
Lady  Bluab.  Oh,  &  I 
Mitt  Lit.  And  for  ibanw  I 

Lad;/  Blnem.  Tou  're  too  bnd. 

Sort.  Very  good  t 

Lady  Bluem.  How  good  ? 
Lady  Blueb.        He  means  nought  —  't  is 

his  phrase. 
Lady  Blaem.         He  grows  rode. 
Lady  Blueb,  He  means  nothing;    nay. 

Lady  Bluem.     Pray,  sir  I  did  you  mean 
What  you  aa^  ? 

Ink.         Never  mind  if  he  did;  't  will  be 

That  whatever  he  means  won't  alloy  what 

Both.  Sir! 

Ink.         Fray  be  content  with  yoor  por- 
tion of  praise;  69 
T  waa  in  yonr  defence. 

Both.  If  yon  please,  with  submission, 

I  can  make  out  my  own. 

Ink.  It  would  be  your  perdition. 

While  you  live,  my  dear  Botherbj,  never 

defend 
Yourself  or  yonr  works;  but  leave  both  to 

A  mopos^Is  your  play  then  accepted  at  last  7 
Boa.  At  last? 
Ink.  Why  I  thooKht  —  that  'a  to  say 

—  there  had  pass  d 

A  few  green-room  whispers,  which  hinted 

—  you  know 

That  the  taste  of  the  actors  at  bestii  ao  a» 
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Both,  Sir,  the  green-room  *b  in  rapture, 

and  BO 's  the  committee. 
Ink,  Ay  —  yours  are  the  plays  for  ex- 
citing our  *  pity 
And  fear,'  as  the  Greek  says:   for  *  pur- 
ging the  mind,'  80 
I  doubt  if  you  11  leave  us  an  equal  behind. 
Both.  I  have  written  the  prologue,  and 
meant  to  have  pray'd 
For  a  spice  of  your  wit  in  an  epilogue's 
aid. 
Ink.  Well,  time  enough  yet,  when   the 
play 's  to  be  play'd. 
Is  it  cast  yet  ? 

Both.     The  actors  are  fighting  for  parts. 
As  is  usual  in  that  most  litigious  of  arts. 
lAidy  Blueb.  We  11  all  miuce  a  party,  and 

go  ihejint  night. 
Tra,  And   you  promised  the  epilogue, 

Inkel. 
Ink.  Not  quite. 

However,  to    save    my  friend    Botherby 

trouble, 
111  do  what  I  can,  though  my  pains  must 
be  double.  90 

Tra.  Why  so  ? 
Ink.  To  do  justice  to  what  goes 

before. 
Both,  Sir,  I  'm  happy  to  say,  I  have  no 
fears  on  that  score. 
Your  parts,  Mr.  Inkel,  are  — 

Ink.  Never  mind  mine  ; 

Stick  to  those  of  your  play,  which  is  quite 
your  own  fine. 
Lady  Bluem,  You  *re  a  fugitive  writer,  I 

think,  sir,  of  rhymes  ? 
Ink.  Yes,  ma'am;  and  a  fugitive  reader 
sometimes. 
On   Wordswords,   for   instance,  I   seldom 

alight, 
Or  on  Mouthey,  his  friend,  without  taking 
to  flight. 
Lady  Bluem.  Sir,  your  taste  is  too  com- 
mon; but  time  and  posterity 
Will  right  these  great  men,  and  tibis  age's 
severity  100 

Become  its  reproach. 

Ink.  I  *ve  no  sort  of  objection, 

So  I  'm  not  of  the  party  to  take  the  infec- 
tion. 
Lady  Blueb.  Perhaps  they  have  doubts 

that  they  ever  will  take  f 
Ink.  Not  at  all;  on  the  contrary,  those 
of  the  lake 
Have  taken  already,  and  still  will  continue 


To  take  —  what  they  can,  from  a  groat  to 

a  guinea. 
Of  pension  or  place; — but  the  subject's  a 
bore. 
Lady  Bluem.  Well,  sir,  the  time 's  com- 
ing. 
Ink.         Scamp  I  don't  you  feel  sore  ? 
What  say  you  to  this  ? 

Scatnp.  They  have  merit,  I  own; 

Though  their  system's  absurdity  keeps  it 

unknown.  x  10 

Ink,  Then  why  not  unearth  it  in  one  of 

your  lectures  ? 
Scamp.  It  is  only  time  past  which  comes 

under  my  strictures. 
Lady  Blueb,  Come,  a  truce  with  all  tart- 
ness: —  the  joy  of  my  heart 
Is  to  see  Nature's  triumph  o'er  all  that  is  art 
Wild  Nature  I  —  Grand  Shakspeare  ! 
Both.  And  down  Aristotle  ! 

Lcuiy  Bluem.  Sir  George  thinks  exactly 
with  Lady  Bluebottle; 
And  my  Lord  Seventy-four,  who  protects 

our  dear  Bard, 
And  who  gave  him  his  place,  has  the  great- 
est regard 
For  the  poet,  who,  singing  of  pedlers  and 

asses. 
Has  found  out  the  way  to  dispense  with 
Parnassus.  120 

Tra.  And  you,  Scamp  !  — 
Scamp.       I  needs  must  confess  I  'm  em- 

barrass'd. 
Ink.  Don't  call  upon  Scamp,  who  's  al- 
ready so  harass'd 
With  old  schools,  and  new  schools,  and  no 
schools,  and  all  schools. 
Tra.  Well,  one    thing    is  certain,   that 
some  must  be  fools. 
I  should  like  to  know  who. 

Ink.  And  I  should  not  be  sorry 

To  know  who  are  not :  —  it  would  save  us 
some  worry. 
Lady  Blueb.  A  truce  with  remark,  and 
let  nothing  control 
This  '  feast  of  our  reason,  and  flow  of  the 
soul.'  128 

Oh!  my  dear  Mr.  Botherby  !  sympathise! — I 
Now  feel  such  a  rapture,  I  'm  ready  to  fly, 
I  feel  so  elastic  —  *  so  buoyant —  so  buoyant  I ' 
Ink.  Tracy  !  open  the  window. 
Tra.  I  wish  her  much  joy  on  't. 

Both.  For  God's   sake,  my  Lady  Blue- 
bottle, check  not 
This  gentle  emotion,  so  seldom  our  lot 
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Upon  earth.   Giro  it  way ;  't  ia  an  impulse 

vhich  lifts 
Ottzspirila  from  earth;  thesnhlimeataf  eifts; 
For  which  poor  Prometbeos  was  chsin  d  to 

rr  is  the  sonroe  of  all  sentiment  —  feeling's 

true  foQntain; 
1  is  the  Tision  of  Heaven  apon  Earth;  't  is 

Of  the  Boul;  *t  is  the  seixing  of  shardes  as 

thev  pass,  1411 

And  making  them  substMice;  't  is  some- 

thinr  divine;  — 

Ink.  Shiul  I  help  yon,   mj  friend,  to  a 

little  more  wine  ? 
Both.  I   thank   yon;  not  any   more,  ax, 

tiU  I  dine. 
Ink.  A  propoB  —  Do  you   dine  with  Sir 

Humphry  to-day  ? 
Tra.  I  should   think  with  Duke   Hnm- 

[duy  was  more  in  your  way. 
Ink.  It  might  be  of  yore ;  bat  we  anthois 
now  look 
To  the  knight,  as  a  landlord,  much  more 

than  the  Duke. 
The  truth  is,  each  writer  now  quit«  at  his 

And   (except    with    his    publishei)   dines 

where  he  pleases. 
But  't  is  now  nearly  five,  and  I  must  to  the 
Park.  ,5. 

Tra.  And  I  'II  take  a  turn  with  you  there 
tiU  't  is  dark. 
And  yon.  Scamp  — 

Scamp.      Excuse  me;  I  must  to  my  notes. 
For  my  lecture  next  week. 

Int.  He  must  mind  whom  he  quotes 

Out  of  ■  Elegant  Extracts.' 

Lady  Blueb.         Well,  now  we  break  up; 
But  remember  MissDiddle  invites  us  to  sup. 
Ink.  Then  at  t',TO   hours  pa.st  midnight 
we  all  meet  again. 
For  the    sciences,    sandwiches,   hock,  and 
champagne  1 
Tra.  And  the  sweet  lobster  salad  I 
Both.  I  honour  that  meal; 

For  't  is  then  that  our  feelings  most  genu- 
inely —  feel. 
Ink.  True;  feeling  is  truest  then,  far  be- 
yond question:  i6o 
I  wish  to  the  gods  't  was  the  same  with  di- 
gestion ! 
Lady  Blueb.  Pshawl  —  never  mind  that; 
for  one  moment  of  feeling 
Is  worth  —  God  knows  what. 


Sir  Sieh.  (atiilt).  I  wish  all  these  peoide 

were  d d  with  tny  maniagel 

iSxaml. 

THE  VISION   OF  JUDGMENT 

BY  QUSVEDO  REDIVIVUS 
SUGCBSTED    BY   THB   COUPOSITION    SO    BNTI- 


If  Mr.  Sonthey  had  not  rushed  in  wheie  he 
had  no  business,  and  where  he  never  woa  be- 
fore, and  never  will  be  again,  the  following' 
poem  would  not  have  been  written.  It  is  not 
impoasible  that  it  ma;  be  as  good  as  hi!  own, 
seeing  that  it  cannot,  by  any  species  of  stu- 
pidity, natural  or  acquired,  be  worie.  The 
graaK  flattery,  the  dull  impodence,  the  rene- 
Eodo  intolerance  and  impious  cant,  of  the  poem 
by  the  author  of  Wat  Tj/ttr,  are  something  so 
stupendous  as  to  form  the  sublime  of  himself 
—  containing  the  quinteaaence  of  his  own  attri- 


„hi,p 


face.  In  this  preface  it  has  pleaaed  the  m^- 
ttauimoDB  Laureate  to  draw  the  picture  of  a 
buppoaed  ^  Satanic  School,'  the  which  he  do£h 
recommend  to  the  noldoe  of  the  legislature ; 
theieby  adding  to  his  other  laurels  the  am- 
bition of  those  of  an  informer.  If  there  eiista 
auvwhere,  excepting  in  his  inu^ination,  such 
a  School,  Is  he  not  sufficiently  armed  against 
it  by  his  own  intense  vanity  ?  The  truth  is, 
that  there  are  certain  writers  whom  Mr.  S.  im- 
agines, like  Scrub,  to  have  *  talked  of  Aim ;  tor 
they  laughed  coniumedly.' 

I  think  I  know  enough  of  most  of  the  writers 
to  whom  he  is  suppceed  to  allude,  to  assert, 
that  they,  in  their  individual  capacities,  havo 
done  more  good,  in  the  charities  of  life,  to 
their  fellow-creatniea  In  any  one  year,  than 
Mr.  Soutbey  has  done  harm  to  himself  by  his 
absurdities  in  bis  whole  life ;  and  this  is  say- 
ing a  great  deaL    But  I  have  a  few  queslioua 
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Istly.  It  Mr.  Sonthey  the  author  of  Wat 
TyUrf 

2ndl7.  Was  he  not  refused  a  remedv  at  law 
by  the  highest  judge  of  his  beloved  England, 
because  it  was  a  blasphemous  and  seditious 
publication  ? 

3rdly.  Was  he  not  entitled  by  William  Smith, 
in  full  parliament, '  a  rancorous  renegado '  ? 

4thly.  Is  he  not  poet  laureate,  w\&.  his  own 
lines  on  Martin  the  regicide  staring  him  in  the 
face? 

And,  5thly.  Putting  the  four  preceding  items 
together,  with  what  conscience  dare  he  call  the 
attention  of  the  laws  to  the  publications  of 
others,  be  they  what  they  may  ? 

I  say  nothing  of  tho  cowardice  of  such  a 
proceeding ;  its  meanness  speaks  for  itself ; 
but  I  wish  to  touch  upon  the  motive^  which  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that  Mr.  S.  has 
been  laughed  at  a  little  in  some  recent  publi- 
cations, as  he  was  of  yore  in  the  AfUi-jacchin  by 
his  present  patrons.  Hence  all  this  ^skimble- 
scamble  stuff'  about  *  Satanic,'  and  so  forth. 
However,  it  is  worthy  of  him  —  *  quaiis  ab  in" 
cepto,^ 

If  there  is  anything  obnoxious  to  the  polit- 
ical opinions  of  a  portion  of  the  public  in  the 
following  poem,  uiey  may  thank  Mr.  Southey. 
He  might  nave  written  hexameters,  as  he  has 
written  everything  else,  for  aught  that  the 
writer  cared  —  had  they  been  upon  another 
subject.  But  to  attempt  to  canonise  a  mon- 
arch, who,  whatever  were  his  household  vir- 
tues, was  neither  a  successful  nor  a  patriot 
king,  —  inasmuch  as  several  years  of  his  reign 
passed  in  war  with  America  and  Ireland,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  agg^reasion  upon  France,  — 
like  all  oUier  exaggeration,  necessarily  begets 
opposition.  In  whatever  manner  he  may  be 
spoken  of  in  this  new  ^  Vision/  his  public  career 
will  not  be  more  favourably  transmitted  by 
history.  Of  his  private  virtues  (although  a  lit- 
tle expensive  to  the  nation)  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

With  regard  to  the  supernatural  person- 
ages treated  of,  I  can  onlv  say  that  I  know 
as  much  about  them,  and  (as  an  honest  man) 
have  a  better  right  to  talk  of  them  than  Robert 
Southey.  I  have  also  treated  them  more  tol- 
erantly. The  way  in  which  that  poor  insane 
creature,  the  Laureate,  deals  about  his  judg- 
ments in  the  next  world,  is  like  his  own  judg- 
ment in  this.  If  it  was  not  completely  ludi- 
crous, it  would  be  something  worse.  I  don^t 
think  that  there  is  much  more  to  say  at  present. 

QUEVEDO  BeDIYIVUS. 

P.  S.  —  It  is  possible  that  some  readers  may 
object,  in  these  objectionable  times,  to  the  free- 
dom with  which  saints,  angels,  and  spiritual 
persons  discourse  in   this  'Vision.'    But^  for 


precedents  upon  such  points,  I  must  refer  him 
to  flelding's  Journey  from  this  World  to  the 
next,  and  to  the  Visions  of  myself,  the  said 
Quevedo,  in  Spanish  or  translated.  The  reader 
is  also  requested  to  observe,  that  no  doctrinal 
tenets  are  insisted  upon  or  discussed;  that 
the  person  of  the  Deity  is  carefully  withheld 
from  sight,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for 
the  Laureate,  who  hath  thought  proper  to 
make  him  talk,  not  *  like  a  school  divine,'  but 
like  the  unscholarlike  Mr.  Southey.  The 
whole  action  passes  on  the  outside  of  heaven ; 
and  Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath,  Pulci's  Morgante 
Maggiorey  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  the 
other  works  above  referred  to,  are  cases  in 
point  of  the  freedom  with  which  saints,  etc., 
may  be  permitted  to  converse  in  works  not 
intended  to  be  serious.  Q.  R. 

»*«  Mr.  Southey  being,  as  he  says,  a  good 
Christian  and  vindictive,  threatens,  I  under- 
standf  a  reply  to  this  our  answer.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  visionary  faculties  will  in  the 
mean  time  have  acquired  a  little  more  judg- 
ment, properly  so  called :  otherwise  he  ^^1 
get  himself  into  new  dilemmas.  These  mi»- 
tate  jacobins  furnish  rich  rejoinders.  Let 
him  take  a  specimen:  Mr.  Southey  laudeth 
grievously  *  one  Mr.  Landor,'  who  cultivatae 
much  private  renown  in  the  shape  of  Latin 
verses;  and  not  long  ago,  the  poet  laureate 
dedicated  to  him,  it  appeareth,  one  of  hii  fu- 
gitive lyrics,  upon  the  strength  of  a  poem 
called  Gebir.  Who  could  suppose,  that  in  this 
same  Gebir  the  aforesaid  Savage  Landor  (for 
such  is  his  grim  cognomen)  putteth  into  the 
infernal  regions  no  less  a  person  than  the  hero 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Southey's  heaven,  ^  yea, 
even  GJeorge  the  Third  I  See  also  how  per- 
sonal Savage  becometh,  when  he  hath  a  mind. 
The  following  is  his  portrait  of  our  late  gra- 
cious sovereign :  — 

(Prince  0«bir  having  detcended  into  tha  infernal  re- 
gions, the  shades  of  his  royal  ancestors  are,  at  hia 
request,  called  up  to  his  view;  and  he  exclaims  to 
his  ghostly  guide)  — 

*  Aroar,  what  wretch  that  nearest  us  ?  what  wretch 
Is  that  with  eyebrows  white  and  slanting  brow? 
Listen !  him  yonder,  who,  bound  down  supine, 
Shrinks  yelling  from  that  sword  there,  engine-bong. 
He  too  amongst  my  ancestors  I    I  hate 
The  despot,  but  the  dastard  I  despise. 
Was  he  our  countryman  ?  * 

*  Alas,  O  king! 
Iberia  bore  him,  but  the  breed  accurst 
Inclement  winds  blew  blighting  from  northeasL* 

*  He  was  a  warrior  then,  nor  feared  the  gods  ?  * 
( Gebir,  he  fear*d  the  demons,  not  the  gods. 

Though  them  indeed  his  daily  face  adored ; 
And  was  no  warrior,  yet  the  thousand  lives 
8quander*d,  as  stones  to  exerdae  a  sling. 
And  the  tame  crueltv  and  cold  caprice  — 
Oh,  madness  of  mankind !  addressed,  adored ! '  — 

Qebir^  p.  2& 
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I  Saixt  Pktkb  nt  bj  the  celeatial  nte: 
I      Hi*  ktrn  wei«  nUbj  and  Uw  knk  «u 

1  So  little  tioabk  had  been  given  of  late; 
Not  that  tbeplace  by  an]'  mean*  was  full, 
Bnt  naee  tlM  GaUio  en  'eightT-eigbt' 
"Itm  derila  had  ta'en  a  lot^er,  cbvngar 
pall. 
And  '  a  pull  all  bwetber,'  h  thej  Mjr 
At  wa — whiob  Mvw  moat  Mola  another 
way. 

II 

ITba  anoek  all  were  siii^iiig  ont  of  tone, 
And  Doane  with  having  little  elwi  to  do, 
o  wind  Dp  the  suit  and  moon,  ■■ 


Or  mirb  a  mnaway  young  star  or  two. 
Or  wild  colt  of  &  comet,  which  too  soon 
Broke  ont  of  bounds  o'er  the  ethereal 

Splitting  some  planet  with  its  beautiful  tail. 
As  boatA  are  sometimes  by  a  wanton  whale. 


The  gnaidian  seraphs  had  retired  on  high, 
Finding  their  charges  past  all  care  be- 
low; 

Terrestrial  businegs  flll'd  nourht  in  the  sky 
Save  the  recording  angel's  black  bureau; 

Wlio  found,  indeed,  Uie  facts  to  multiply  it 
With  such  rapidly  of  vice  and  wo. 

That  he  had  strtpp'd  off  both  his  wings  in 

And  yet  was  in  arrear  of  human  ills. 


His  bnainesa  so  augmented  of  late  years, 
That  he  was  forced,  against  his  will  no 

(Jnst  like  those  cherubs,  earthly  ministers), 
For  some  resource  to  turn  himself  about, 

And  claim  the  help  of  his  celestial  peers. 
To  aid  him  ere  he  should  be  qaite  worn 


I  angels  i 


lliii  was  a  handsome  baud — at  least  lea 

And  vet  tbey  had  eren  then  raoogh  to 

So  many  conqnerors'  oais  were  daily  driven, 

So  many  kmgdoms  fitted  np  anew; 
Each  d^  too  slaw  ita  thousands  six  or 

Till  at  the  crowning  oamage,  Waterloo, 
They  threw  their  pens  down  in  divine  dis- 
gust— 
The  page  was  so  besmear'd  witJi  blocxl  and 


This  by  the  way;  'tis  not  mina  toreoord 
What  angels  shrink  from:  even  the  veij 

On  this  oaoasitm  his  own  work  abhon'd, 

So  aarfeited  witit  the  iofemal  revel: 
Tlkoogh  be  iiimffif  imi  sbanten'd  averr 

It  almost  qaench'd  his  innate  thirst  of 

(Here  Satan's  sole  good  work  deserves  in- 

T  is,  that  he  has  both  generals  in  revei- 


Let 's   skip  a  few   short   years   of  hollow 

Which  peopled  earth  no  better,  hell  as 

wont,  le 

And  heaven  none  —  they  form  the  tyrant's 

With  nothing  but  new  names  subscribed 

"Twill  one  day  finish:  meantime  they  in* 

'  With  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,'  and  all 
in  front. 
Like  Saint  John's  foretold  beast;  but  ours 

Less  formidable  in  the  head  than  bom. 


In   the   first    year    of   freedom's   second 

Died   George  the  Third;    althongh  no 
tyrant,  one 
Wbo  shielded  tyrants,  till  each  sense  witii- 

Left  him  nor  mental  nor  external  son:    to 


id6 


IX 


Umiiidt-^hmdeaA 


Bm 


Of   r^H,  gfldiig; 

Of  Mgfci  l«i  te«i'- flnre  ^ose  ihed  bgr 

F«r  tiMM  tibing»  bsj  be  bo«skt  at  tiieir 
trae  worth; 
Of  elerr  there  VIM  the  dw  mfvioB — 
IkmgfA  Sao;  amd  the  tordies,  eloeks,  and 

Heialda,  and  reliea  of  old  Gothie 


*God 

ImGodto 
BemTKall 

Of  - 

•tiU: 
I  haidlj  kw  too  if 
In  tlua  snaDhope  of 

By 


!'  liiaalaigeceQMniT 
"  ifhewin 

earn  I 


fioTBOt 


I 
01 


•fight 


The  etenitj  ci  helTs  hoi 


Fonn'd  a  leiralchral  melodfame.  Of  all 

The  f  oob  who  floek'd  to  swell  or  see  the 

•how. 

Who  cared  abont  the  corpse  ?  The  foneTal 

Made  the  attractioo,  and  the  Mack  the 

wo,  I 

There  throhb'd  not  there  a  thought  which  [ 

pierced  the  pall; 

And  when  the  gorgeous  coffin  was  laid 

low, 

I  It  seem VI  the  mockery  of  hell  to  fold 

I  The  rc^tenness  of  eighty  years  in  gold.      80 

XI 

80  mix  his  body  with  the  dust  !   It  might 
Return  U>  what  it  miut  far  sooner,  were 
The  natural  compound  left  alone  to  fight 
Its   way  back  into  earth,  and  fire,  and 
air; 
Hut  the  unnatural  balsams  merely  blight 
What  nature  made  him  at  his  birth,  as 
Imro 
As  the   mere    million's   base   unmummied 

clay  — 
Yet  all  hiH  npices  but  prolong  decay. 

XII 

He  *s  (lewl  —  and  upper  earth  with  him  has 
done; 

He  'fl  buried;  save  the  undertaker's  bill 
Or  lapidary  Kcrawl,  the  world  is  gone        91 

For  him,  unless  he  left  a  German  will; 


I  know  thia  is  impopahg;  I  kaow 

Tis  UasphaDoaa;  I  kaowoae  may  be 
damnd 
For  hoping  no  one  ebe  mar  e'er  he  ao; 
I  know  my  eataduam;  I  know  we 
omnuD  ci 

With  the  heat  doetrinea  till  we  qnifte  o\ 

flow; 
I  know  that  all  saye  England's  ehoreh 

hare  shamm'd,  no 

And   that   the   other   twice    two   hundred 

churches 
And  synagogues  have  made  a  damn'd  bad 

purchase. 

XV 

God  help  us  all !  God  help  me  too !  I  am, 
God  knows,  as  helpless  as  the  devil  can 
wish. 

And  not  a  whit  more  difficult  to  damn 
Than  is  to   bring  to  land  a  late-hook'd 
fish. 

Or  to  the  butcher  to  purvey  the  lamb; " 
Not  that  I  'm  fit  for  such  a  noble  dish, 

As  one  day  will  be  that  inmiortal  fry 

Of  almost  every  body  bom  to  die.  tao 

XVI 

Saint  Peter  sat  by.  the  celestial  gate. 

And   nodded   o'er   his   keys;   when,  lo  I 
there  came 
A   wondrous   noise   he   had   not   heard  of 
late  — 
A  rushing  sound  of  wind,  and  stream^ 
and  name; 
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Jn  tbort,  ft  mar  of  thiogi  eztzenwlj  gnat, 
WUch  would  hava  wada  an^t  rwTa  a 
■aint  axolaim; 
Bnt    he,  with  flnt  a  start   and  tlwn   a 

Said,  'Tbere^  anothei  itu  gone  out,  I 
tlunkr 

xvn 
Bat  ore  he  eonld  retnm  to  hia  repose, 
A  chemb  fl^p'd  his  riglit  wing  o'er  his 

At  iriiieb  Saint  Peter  yawn'd,  and  rahh'd 

■Saint   pester,'  said   the    angel,  'frithee 

Waving  a  goodly  wing,  whioh  glow'd,  as 

An  earttdf  peaeoek's  tail,  with  hcKvenly 

djes: 
To  wbioh  Uia  saint  replied,  <  WeQ,  what 's 

the  matter? 
Xa  Ladfer  come  back  witJi  all  this  clatter  7 ' 

XVI II 

'So,'  qtiotfa  the  cherub; ' Georga  the  Third 

'  And  who  u  George  the  Third  ? '  replied 
the  apostle: 
'  What  Otorge  f  what  Third  f '     '  The  king 
of  England,'  said 
The  angel.     '  Well  t  he  won't  find  kings 
t^ortle  ,^ 

Him  on  his  way;  but  does  ha  ijeu  .his 
head? 
Because   the  last  we  saw   here  had   a 

And   ne'er  would   have   got  into  he&Ten's 

goodgraoes, 
Had  he  not  flung  his  head  in  all  our  faces. 


_  ,  .      ng  of.  Francej 

That  bead  of  hia,  which  could  not  keep  a 

On  earth,  ;et  rentured  in  mj  face  to  ad- 

A  claim  to  those  of  martTTS — like  my 

If  I  had  had  my  swoid,  as  I  had  once 
When  I   cut   ears   off,  I  had   cut    him 
down;  ijo 

I  Bat   haTing    but  my   kei/»,   and    not    my 
;  brand, 

'  I  only  knock'd  his  head  from  ont  his  hand. 


■  And  then  he  set  i^  suoh  a  hesdless  howl, 
That  all  the  samta  came  out  and  took 

Aid  there  ha  cits  by  St.  Paul,  olwek  by 
That  fellow  Paul— the  parvenu  I  The 

Of  Saint  Bartholomew,  which  '"■^**  his 
In  heaven,  and  nfcn  earth  redeem'd  his 


B  up  here  iqioa  its  shool- 


There  would  have  been  a  diflerait  tale 
to  tell: 
The  fellow-feeling  in  the  aainls  beholders 

Seems  to  have  acted  on  them  like  a  spell; 
And    so    this   very    foolish    head    heaven 
solders 
Back  on  its  trunk:  it  may  be  very  well. 
And  seems  the  custom  here  to  overthrow 
Whatever  has  been  wisely  done  below.' 


And  never  knew  much  what  it  was  about; 

He  did  as  doth  the  puppet — by  its  wire, 

And  will  be  judged  like  all  the  rest,  no 


Arriving  like  a  msb  of  mighty  wind. 
Cleaving  the  fields  of  space,  as  dotb  the 

Some  silver  stream  (say  Ganges,    Nile, 
or  Inde,  iSn 

Or  Thames,  or  Tweed),  and  'midst  them 
an  old  man 
With  an  old  soul,  and  both  extremely 
blind. 
Halted  before  the  gate,  and  in  his  shroud 
Seated  their  fellow-traveller  on  a  cloud. 
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But  briDging  up  the  rear  of  tins  briglit 
hoet 
A  Spirit  of  a  different  aepeet  waved 
His  wingB,  like  thnnder-eloiidB  abore  eonie 
coast 
Whose  barren  beach  with  frequent  wreeks 
is  payed; 
His  brow  was  like  the  deep  when  tempest- 
toss'd; 
Fierce  and  mifiithomable  thoughts  en- 
graved 190 
Etemaf  wrath  on  his  immortal  face. 
And  tskere  he   gazed  a  gloom  pervaded 
space. 

XXV 

As  he  drew  near,  he  gazed  npon  the  |;ake 
Ne'er  to  be  enter'd  more   by  hmi  or 
sin. 

With  such  a  glance  of  snpematnral  hate, 
As    made    Saint    Peter    wish    himself 
within; 

He  patter'd  with  his  keys  at  a  great  rate. 
And  sweated  through  his  apostolic  skin: 

Of  coarse  his  perspiration  was  bat  ichor, 

Or  some  soch  other  spiritual  liquor.        aoo 

XXVI 

The  very  cherubs  huddled  all  together, 
Like  birds  when  soars  the  falcon;  and 
they  felt 
A  tingling  to  the  tip  of  every  feather, 

And  formed  a  circle  like  Orion's  belt 
Around  their  poor  old  charge;  who  scarce 
knew  whither 
His  guards  had  led  him,  though  they 
gently  dealt 
With  royal  manes  (for  by  many  stories, 
And    true,  we    learn    the  angels    are  all 
Tories). 

XXVII 

As  things  were  in  this  posture,  the  g^te 
flew 
Asunder,  and  the  flashing  of  its  hinges 
Flung  over  space  an  universal  hue  211 

Of  many-colour'd  flame,  until  its  tinges 
Reach'd  even  our  speck  of  earth,  and  made 
a  new 
Aurora  borealis  spread  its  fringes 
O'er  the  North  Pole;  the  same  seen,  when 

ice-bound, 
By  Captain   Parry's  crew,  in   'Melville's 
Sound.' 


And  from  the  gate  thrown  open  iasoed 


A  beantifal  and  mMity  Hiing  of  Light, 
Kadiant  with  ^ory/lue  a  banner  stream- 
ing 

y ictorioas  from  some  worid-o'ertfarowing 
fight:  2,0 

My  poor  comparisons  most  needs  be  teem- 
ing 

With  earthly  likenesses,  for  here  the 
ni^t 
Of  day  obscores  oar  best  coneqptioiia,  aav- 

Johanna  Sonthcote  or  Bob  Sbothey  raving. 

XXIX 

'T  was  the  archangel  Michael:  all  men  know 

The  make  of  angeb  and  archangels,  since 

There 's  scarce  a  scnbbler  has  not  one  to 

show. 

From  the  fiends'  leader  to  the  angels' 

prince. 

There 


But  let  the  connoisseurs  explain  their  merito. 


XXX 

Michael  flew  forth  in  glory  and  in  good; 
A  g^oodly  work  of  him  from  whom  all 
glory 
And  good  arise;  the  portal  past  —  he  stood; 
Before  him  the  young  cherubs  and  saints 
hoary  — 
(I  say  young y  begging  to  be  understood 
By  looks,  not  years;  and  should  be  very 
sorry 
rTo  state,   they  were   not  older  than  St. 
;  Peter, 

<But    merely    that    they    seem'd    a    little 
sweeter).  340 

XXXI 

The  cherubs  and  the  saints  bow'd   down 
before 
That  arch-angelic  hierarch,  the  first 
Of  essences  angelical,  who  wore 
The   aspect  of  a  god;    but   this   ne'er 
nuraed 
Pride  in  his  heavenly  bosom,  in  whose  core 
No  thought,  save  for  his  Maker's  service, 
durst 
Intrude,  however  glorified  and  high; 
He  knew  him  but  the  viceroy  of  the  sky. 
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ill; 
Snob  wsB  their  power,  that  neither  eonld 

His  former  friend  and  future  foe ;  but  still 
There  v&s  a  high.  Immortal,  proud  regret 
In  either's  ere,  as  if  't  were  leu  their 
wiU 
Than  destinj  to  make  the  eternal  jeara 
^nieir  date  of  war,  and  their  *  obamp  okw' 
the  sphereB. 

XXXIII 
Sut  here  they  were  in  neutral  apace:  we 

From  Job,  that  Satan  hath  the  power  to 

A  beaTsnlj  visit  thrice  ayear  of  bo; 

And  that '  the  sons  of  God,'  like  thoM  of 

clay,  ite 

Unst  keep  him   company;  and  we  might 

From  the  same  book,  in  how  polite  a  way 
The  dialogue  is  held  between  the  Powers 
Of  Good  and  Evil — but 'twould  take  up 


And  this  is  not  a  tbeologic  tract, 

To  prove  with  Hebrew  and  with  Arabic 

Xf  Job  be  allegory  or  a  fact, 

But  a  true  narrative;  aud  thus  I  pick 

From  out  the  whole  but  such  and  such  an 

As  seta  aside  the  slightest   thooght   of 

T  is  every  tittle  true,  beyond  suspicion. 
And  accurate  as  any  other  vjalon. 


olds  if 
The  place  where   Death's  grand  cause   is 

Aud  souU  dcspatch'd  to  that  world  or  to 

this; 

And  therefore  Michael  and  the  other  wore 

A  civil  aspect:  though  the;  did  not  kiss, 

Yet   still    between   his    Darkness  and   his 

Brightness 
There  pass'd  a  mutual  glance  of  great  po- 
liteness, iSo 


XXXVI 

The  ^ehangel  bow'd.  not  like  a  modem 

But  with  a  graceful  oriental  liend, 
Pressing  one  radiant  arm  just  where  below 
The  heart  in  good  men  is  supposed  to 
tend. 
He  tnm'd  as  to  an  equal  not  too  low, 

But  kindly;  S^an  met  his  ancient  friend 
^With  more  haateur,  as  might  an  old  Cas< 

I  Poor  noble  meet  a  mitshroom  rich  oivilian. 

XXXVII 
He  merely  bent  his  diabolic  brow 

An  instant;  and  then  raising  it,  he  stood 
In  act  to  assert  his  right  or  wrong,  and 

Cause  why  King  George  by  no  means 
could  or  should 


'^Vho  long  have  '  paved  hell  with  their  good 


Michael  began  :  ■  What  wouldat  thou  with 
this  man. 
Now  dead,  and  brought  before  the  Lord  ? 
What  iU 
Hath   he   wrought   since   his  mortal   race 

That  thou  canst  claim  him  ?   Speak!  and 
do  thy  will,  loD 

U  it  be  just:  if  in  his  earthly  span 

He  hath  been  greatly  failu^  to  fulfil 
His  duties  as  a  king  and  mortol,  say. 
And   he    b   thine;    if   not,   let  him   have 
way.' 


'  Michael  ! '  replied  the  Prince  of  Air, '  even 
Before  the  Gate  of   him  thou   servest, 

I  claim  my  subject:  and  will  make  appear 

That  as  he  was  my  worshipper  in  dust. 
So  shall  he  be  in  spirit,  although  dear 
To  thee  and  thme,  because  nor  wine  nor 

Were  of  his  weaknesses;  yet  on  the  throne 
He    reign'd    o'er    millions    to    serve    m« 
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'  Look  to  Qiver  earth,  or  rather  mmt ;  it  was, 
Onct^  more  thy  master's:  bat  I  triumph 
not 
In  this  poor  planet's  conquest;  nor,  alas ! 
Need  he  thou  servest  envy  me  my  lot: 
With  all  the  myriads  of  bright  worlds  which 
pass 
In  worship  round  him,  he  may  have  for- 
got 
Ton  weak  creation  of  such  paltry  things: 
I  think  few  worth  damnation  save  their 
kings,— 
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'  And  these  but  as  a  kind  of  quit-rent,  to 
Assert  my  right  as  lord;  and  even  had 
I  such  an  inclination,  't  were  (as  you 

Well  know)  supeidSuous;  they  are  grown 
so  bad. 
That  hell  has  nothing  better  left  to  do 
Than  leave  them  to  themselves:  so  much 
more  mad 
And  evil  by  their  own  internal  curse, 
Heaven  cannot  make  them  better,  nor  I 
worse. 

XLII 

'Look  to  the  earth,  I  said,  and  say  again: 
When  this  old,  blind,  mad,  helpless,  weak, 
poor  worm  330 

Began  in  youth^s  first  bloom  and  flush  to 
reign, 
The  world  and  he  both  wore  a  different 
form, 
And  much  of  earth  and  all  the  watery  plain 
Of  ocean  call'd  him  king:  through  many 
a  storm 
His  isles  had  floated  on  the  abyss  of  time ; 
For  the  rough  virtues  chose  them  for  their 
clime. 

XLIII 

*■  He  came  to  his  sceptre  young;  he  leaves  it 
old: 
Look  to  the  state  in  which  he  found  his 
realm, 
And  left  it;  and  his  annals  too  behold,    339 
How  to  a  minion  first  he  gave  the  helm; 
How  grew  uponTiis  heart  a  thirst  for  gold, 
The  beggar's  vice,  which  can  but  over- 
whelm 
The  meanest  hearts;  and  for  the  rest,  but 

glance 
Thine  eye  along  America  and  France. 


XLIV 


'  'T  is  true,  he  was  a  tool  from  first  to  last 
(I  have  the  workmen  safe) ;  but  as  a  tool 
So  let  him  be  consimied.  From  out  the  past 
Of  ages,  since  mankind  have  known  the 
rule 
Of    monarchs  —  from     the    bloody    rolls 
amass'd 
Of  sin  and  slaughter  —  from  the  Cesar's 
school,  350 

Take  the  worst  pupil;  and  produce  a  reign 
More  drench'd  with  gore,  more  cumber'd 
with  the  slain. 

XLV 

'He  ever  warr'd  with  freedom   and   the 


free: 
Nations  as  men,  home  subjects,  foreign 
foes, 
So  that  they  utter'd  the  word  "Liberty  I " 
Found  George  the  Third  their  first  oppo- 
nent.  Whose 
History  was  ever  stain'd  as  his  will  be 
With  national  and  individual  woes  ? 
I  grant  his  household  abstinence;  I  grant 
His  neutral  virtues,  which  most  monarchs 
want;  360 

XLVI 

'  I  know  he  was  a  constant  consort;  own 

He  was  a  decent  sire,  and  middling  lord. 
All  this  is  much,  and  most  upon  a  throne; 

As  temperance,  if  at  Apicius'  board. 
Is   more   than    at    an   anchorite's    supper 
shown. 
I  grant  him  all  the  kindest  can  accord; 
And   this  was  well   for  him,  but  not  for 

those 
Millions  who  found  him  what  oppression 
chose. 

XLVII 

*  The  New  World  _shoek_hiHL_off;  the  Old 

yet  groans  369 

Beneath  what  he  and  his  prepared,  if  not 

Completed:  he  leaves  heirs  on  many  thrones 

To  all  his  vices,  without  what  begot 
Compassion   for  him  —  his   tame   virtues; 
drones 
Who  sleep,  or  despots  who  have  now  for- 
got 
A  lesson  which  shall  be  re-taught  them, 

wake 
Upon  the  thrones  of  earth;  but  let  them 
quake ! 
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'  Vin  mf*!™"  <J  the  crimiliTe.  wbo  hold 
'Tbti  iaitb  wbioli  maJwa  jt  great  on  eaith, 

A  part  of  tlMt  TMt  aU  thej  beU  of  old,  — 
Fnedom  to   worabip  —  not  aIods  joaz 
Lord,  )ts 

MiohMl,  but  Ton,  Mid  Ton,  Saint  P«ta  I 
Cold 
Host  b«  Tonr  Bonli,  if  Ton  Ibtb  not 
ablwrr'd 
The  foe  to  CatholJa  iiMtidpation 
In  all  the  Uooue  of  it  Cbristiaii  nation. 


'IVoa  IIiealloir'dtlionitoprRyGod:  bnt  ai 
A   eomeqnence   of   piajer,  reftued   the 
law 
Wliidi  woold  baTO  placed  them  npon  the 

With  thoM  who  did  not  hold  the  Mints 
innwe.'  Mt"  itn 
Bat  here  ^untPetra  started  from  hia  place, 
And  cried, '  Yon  may  the  prisaner  witb- 

JEre  heaven  diaU  ope  her  portals  to  this 
i  Gnelph, 

.  Willie  I  am  guard,  maj  I  be  damn'd  my- 
self 1 


'  Sooner  will  I  with  Ceri>eriis  exchange 
Mf  office  (and  hU  is  no  sinecure) 

Than  see  this  royal  Bedlam  bigot  range 
The  azure  fields  of  heaven,  of  that  be 

'  Saint  t '  replied    Satan,    '  yon  do    well  to 

The  wrongs  he  made  yooi  satellites  en- 

Aidif  tothi 

I  Tl  try  to  «oai  our  C 


Here   Michael    interposed;    'Good   saint  I 

and  devil !  im 

Fray,  not  so  fast;  you  both  outmn  dis- 

Saint  Peter,  yon  were  wont  to   be   more 

Satan,  excuse  this  warmth  of  his  eipres- 


Haveyongot  more  tosay  ?' — 'No.' — 'If 

yon  please, 
1 11  tronble  yon  to  eall  yonr  w 


Then  Satan  tnm'd  and  waved  his  swartby 


Although  we  &nd  him  sometimes  ii 

Infernal  tbtmdtir  shook  both  sea  and  l*nd 

In  all  the  planets,  and  bell's  batteriee 
Let  off  the  artillery,  which  Uilton  mentionB  1 
As  one  of  Satan's  moat  mblime  inventions.  I 


This  was  a  signal  nnto  snoh  damn'd  souls 
Aa  have  the  privilege  of  their  danmatiiHt 

Extended  far  beyond  the  mere  oontoola 
Of  worlds  past,  present,  or  to  etnne;  no 
station  410 

Is  theirs  particularlT  in  the  rolls 
Of  hell  assign'd;  out  where  their  inclinai- 

Or  business  carries  them  in  search  of  game, 
They  may  range  freely  —  being  danm  d  tha 


They  are  proud  of  this  —as  very  well  they 

It  being  a  sort  of  knighthood,  or  gilt  key 
Stuck  in  their  loins;  or  like  to  an  '  entr^ ' 

Up  the  back  stairs,  01  such  freemasonry. 
I  borrow  my  comparisons  from  olay. 

Being  clay  myself.    Let  not  those  spirits 

Offended  with  soch  base  low  likenesses; 
We  know  their  posts  are  nobler  far  than 


When  the  great  signal  ran  from  h 
bell. 
About   ten    million    times   the    t 
reokon'd 
From  our  sun  to  its  earth,  — as  we  can  tell 
How  much  time  it  takes  up,  even  to  a 
second, 
For  every  rav  that  travels  to  dispel 
The  fogs  of  London,  through  which,  dimly 
b^icon'd, 
The  weathercocks  are  giltsome  thrice  ayear. 
If  that  the  luiTunrr  is  not  too  severe; —    44a 
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LVI 

I  say  tkat  I  can  tell  —  't  was  half  a  minute: 
I  know  the  solar  beams  take  up  more 
time 
£re,  pack'd  up  for  their  journey,  they  be- 
gin it; 
But  uien  their  telegraph  is  less  sublime, 
And  if  they  ran  a  race,  they  would  not  win  it 
'Grainst  Satan's  couriers  bound  for  their 
own  clime. 
The  sun  takes  up  some  years  for  every  ray 
To  reach  its  goal  —  the  devil  not  half  a 
day.  448 

LVII 

Upon  the  verge  of  space,  about  the  size 
Of  half-a-crown,  a  little  speck  appeared 

(I  Ve  seen  a  something  like  it  in  the  skies 
In  the  ^gean,  ere  a  squall) ;  it  near'd, 

And,  growing  bigger,  took  another  guise; 
hike  an  atrial  ship  it  tack'd,  and  steer'd. 

Or  UHU  steer'd  (I  am  doubtful  of  the  gram- 
mar 

Of  the  late  phrase,  which  makes  the  stanza 
stammer;  — 

LVllI 

But  take  your  choice) ;  and  then  it  grew  a 
cloud; 
And  so  it  was  —  a  cloud  of  witnesses. 
But  such  a  cloud  !     No  land  e'er  saw  a 
crowd 
Of  locusts  numerotLS  as  the  heavens  saw 
these ;  460 

They  shadow'd  with  their  myriads  space; 
their  loud 
And  varied  cries  were  like  those  of  wild 
geese 
(If  nations  may  be  liken'd  to  a  goose), 
And   realised   the   phrase  of  *  hell  broke 
loose.' 

LIX 

Here  crash'd  a  sturdy  oath  of  stout  John 
Bull, 
Who  damn'd  away  his  eyes  as  heretofore: 
There    Paddy    brogued    *  By    Jasus  !  '  — 
*  What 's  your  wull  ?  ' 
The  temperate  gcot  exclaim'd:  the  French 
ghost  swore 
In  certain  terms  I  shan't  translate  in  full, 
As  the  first  coachman  will;  and  'midst 
the  war,  470 

The  voice  of  Jonathan  was  heard  to  express, 
•  Our  presidentls  going  to  war,  I  guess.' 


LX 

Besides  there  were  the  Spaniard,  Dutch, 
and  Dane; 
In  short,  an  universal  shoal  of  shades, 
From  Otaheite's  isle  to  Salisbury  Plain, 
Of  all  climes  and  professions,  years  and 
trades, 
Ready  to  swear  against  the  good  king's 
reign, 
Bitter  as  clubs  in  cards  are  against  spades : 
All  smnmon'd  by  this  grand  <  subpsua,'  to 
Try  if  kings  may  n't  to  damn'd  like  me  or 
you.  480 

LXI 

When  Michael  saw  this  host,  he  first  grew 
pale. 
As  angels  can;  next,  like  Italian  twilight. 
He  turn  d  all  colours  —  as  a  peacock's  tail. 
Or  sunset  streaming  through  a  Grothic 
skylight 
In  some  old  abbey,  or  a  trout  not  stale. 
Or  distant  lightning  on  the  horizon  6y 
night. 
Or  a  fresh  rainbow,  or  a  grand  review 
Of  thirty  regiments  in  red,   green,  and 
blue. 

LXII 

Then  he  address'd  himself  to  Satan:  *  Why — 

My  good  old   friend,  for  such  I  deem 

you;  though  490 

Our  different  parties  make  us  fight  so  shy, 
I  ne'er  mistake  you  for  b, personal  foe; 

Our  difference  is  political^  and  I 

Trust  that,  whatever  may  occur  below. 

You  know  my  g^eat  respect  for  you:  and 
this 

Makes  me  regret  wbate'er  you  do  amiss — 

LXIII 

*  Why,  my  dear  Lucifer,  would  vou  abuse 
My  call  for  witnesses  ?     I  did  not  mean 
That  you  should  half  of  earth  and  hell  pro- 
duce; 
'T  is  even  superfluous,  since  two  honest, 
clean,  500 

True  testimonies  are  enough:  we  lose 

Our  time,  nay,  our  eternity,  between 
(The  accusation  and  defence:  if  we 
'  Hear  both,  't  will  stretch  our  immortality.' 

LXIV 

Satan  replied,  *  To  me  the  matter  is 
Indifferent,  in  a  personal  point  of  view: 
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I  eui  bftTB  flf^  bettttr  Mmlt  tbHi  this 
With  &r  lew  tionbla  than  we  haTe  gone 
throncfa 

Alnady;  ana  I  merelr  axgnoi  hii 
I^te  majettr  of  Bntiin  s  cue  with  yon 

TTpoBftpmittoi  fonn:  joa nwj  diipoee    jn 

Oi  him;  I  've   kings    enough  below,  Gtid 


Tbni  ipoke  the  Demon  (Ikte  oall'd  '  mnlti- 

Bj  multo-wiibbling  Sonthef).  — 'Then 
we  11  call 
One  or  two  pemms  of  the  mjnada  pUoed 
Aroimd  oni  Mmgreu,  and  dispauaa  with 
all 
Tbo  reat,'  qnoth  Michael:  'Who  maybe  so 
gnMid 
Am  toapeak  flnt  ?  there  *■  ohoioe  enough 
—  who  ahull 
Itbe?'    Then  Satan  Miiwer'd, 'There  Me 


Bat  70U  may  choose  Jack  Will 


A  merrj,  cock-eyed,  coiious'looking  sprite 
Upon  the  inatuit  Btarted  from  the  throng', 

Diesa'd  in  a  fashion  now  foi^tten  quite; 
For  all  the  fashions  of  the  flesh  stick 
long 

By  people  in  the  next  world ;  where  unite 
AH  uie  costumes  since  Adam's,  right  or 

Ftom  Eve's  flg-leaf  down  to  the  petticoat. 
Almost  as  scanty,  of  days  less  remote. 

LXVII 

The  Rinrit  look'd  around  upon  the  crowds 
Assembled,  and  eiclaim'd,  '  My  friends 
of  all  jio 

The  spheres,  we  sball  catch  cold  amongst 
these  clouds; 
So  lets  *s  to  business:  why  this  general 
call? 
If  those  are  freebolden  I  see  in  shrouds, 
And  't  is  for  an  election  that  they  bawl, 
Behold  a  candidate  with  Dntum'd  coat  t 
Saint  Peter,  may  I  count  upon  your  vote  ?  ' 


'  Sir,'  replied  Michael, '  you  mistake ;  these 
Are  of  a  former  life,  and  what  we  do 


Abore  is  more  aogiut;  to  judge  of  king* 

Is  the  tribunal  met:  so  now  yon  know.' 

'  "nieu  I  presnme  those  genuemen  with 

Said^^cesi'ancheruba;  and  that  soul 

Looks  much  like  George  the  Third,  but  to 

A  good  deal  older — Bless  me  I  is  be  blind  f ' 


■  He  is  what  yon  behold  him,  and  his  doon 

Depends  upon  his  deeds,'  the  Angel  aaid. 

'  It  you  have  an{^  to  arraign  in  him,  the 

Gives  lioense  to  the  hnmbleat  beggar's 


For  such  a  liber^  — and  I,  for  one, 
Have  told  them  what  I  thought  beneath 


Replied  the  spirit, '  since  old  scores  are  past. 
Must  1  turn  evidence  ?   In  faith,  not  I. 

Besides,  I  beat  him  hollow  at  the  last. 
With   all   his   Lords   and   Commons;  in 
theskf 

I  don't  like  npping  up  old  stories,  since 

His  conduct  was  but  natural  in  a  prince :    ]6a 


'  Foolish,  no  doubt,  and  wicked,  to  opprew 
A  noor  unlucky  devil  without  a  shilling; 

But  then  I  blame  the  man  himself  much  less 
Than  But«  and  Grafton,  and  shall  be  un- 

To  see  him  punish'd  here  for  their  excess. 
Since  they  were  both  damu'd  long  ago, 
and  still  in 


■  Wilkes,'  said  the  Devil, '  I  understand  all 


You  tnm'd  to  half  i 


And  seem  to  think  it  would  not  be  amiss 
To  grow  a  whole  one  on  the  other  side 
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Of  Charon's  ferry;  yon  forget  that  Ms 
Reign  is  concluded;  whi^oe'er  hetide, 

He  won't  be  sovereign  more:  you  've  lost 
your  labour, 

For  at  the  best  he  will  but  be  yoor  neigh- 
bour. 

Lxxin 

*  However,  I  knew  what  to  think  of  it, 

When  I  beheld  yon  in  your  iesting  way 
Flitting  and  whispering  round  about  the 
spit 
Where  Belial,  upon  duty  for  the  day,  580 
With  Fox's  lard  was  basting  William  Pitt, 
His  pupil;  I  knew  what  to  think,  I  say: 
That  &II0W  even  in  hell  breeds  farther 

ills; 
111  have  him  gagfd — 'twas  one  of  his 
own  bills. 

Lxxnr 

'Call  Junius  ! '  From  the  crowd  a  shadow 
stalk'd. 
And  at  the  name  there  was  a  general 
squeeze, 
So  that  the  very  ghosts  no  lon^r  walk'd 

In  comfort,  at  their  own  atrial  ease. 

But  were  all  ramm'd  and  jamm'd  (but  to 

be  balk'd. 

As  we  shall  see),  and  jostled  hands  and 

knees,  ^  59° 

Like  wind  compress'd  and  pent  within  a 

bladder, 
Or  like  a  human  colic,  which  is  sadder. 

LXXV 

The    shadow   came  —  a   tall,    thin,   g^y- 
hair'd  fig^e, 
That  look'd  as  it  had  been  a  shade  on 
earth; 
Quick  in  its  motions,  with  an  air  of  vigour, 
But  nought  to  mark  its  breeding  or  its 
birth: 
Now  it  wax'd  little,  then  again  grew  bigger, 
With   now  an  air  of  gloom,  or  savage 
mirth; 
But  as  you  gazed  upon  its  features,  they 
Changed  every  instant —  to  what^  none  could 
say.  600 

LXXVI 

The  more  intently  the   ghosts  gazed,  the 
less 
Could  they  disting^uish  whose  the  features 
were; 


The  Devil  himself  seem'd  puzzled  even  to 

guess; 
They  varied  like  a  dream  —  now  here, 

now  there; 
And  several  people  swore  from  out  the 

press. 
They  knew  him  perfectly;  and  one  could 

swear 
He  was  his  &ther:  ujpon  which  another 
Was  sure  he   was  his  mother's   eousin's 


brother: 


Lxxvn 


Another,  that  he  was  a  dnke,  or  knight. 
An  orator,  a  lawyer,  or  a  priest,  610 

A  nabob,  a  man-midwife:  but  the  wight 
Mysterious  changed  his  countenance  at 
least 

As  oft  as  they  their  minds:  though  in  full 
sight 
He  stood,  the  puzzle  only  was  increased; 

The  man  was  a  phantasmagoria  in 

Himself  — he  was  so  volatile  and  thin. 

LXXVIII 

The  moment  that  you  had  pronounced  him 

one, 
Presto  !  his  face  changed,  and  he  was 
another; 
And  when  that  change  was  hardly  well  put 
on, 
It   varied,   till   I   don't  think   his    own 
mother  620 

(If  that  he  had  a  mother)  would  her  son 
Have  known,  he  shifted  so  from  one  to 
t'other; 
Till  guessing  from  a  pleasure  grew  a  task. 
At  this  epistolary  *  Iron  Mask. 

LXXIX 

For    sometimes   he   like   Cerberus   would 

seem  — 
*  Three   gentlemen   at  once '  (as  sagely 

says 
Good    Mrs.    Malaprop);    then  you   might 

deem 
That  he  was  not  even  one ;   now  many 

rays 
Were  flashing  round  him;  and  now  a  thick 

steam 
Hid  him  from  sight  —  like  f og^  on  Lon- 
don days:  630 
Now  Burke,  now  Tooke,  he  grew  to  people's 

fancies, 
And  certes  often  like  Sir  Philip  Francis. 
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I 't»  M  hjpothiM  —  'tis  quite  mj  own; 

I  aBTW  let  it  ont  till  now,  for  feu 
Of  ^^^w  pwnplft  hum  ftboat  Out  tlmnfl, 

And  uqnring  wnne  miiiister  or  pMr 
On  lAom  tlie  itigna  might  periiapi  be 

It  i* —  mj  gentle  poblis,  lend  thine  «af  t 
Tit,  that   wW  Jmuna  we   ue   wont  to 

omU 
Wm  naUg,  train,  nnbodr  At  ftU.  e«a 

UIXXI 

I  don't  we  wherefore  letters  ihonid  not  be 
Written  without  hands,  ainoa  we  dnilj 

Them  written  without  head*;  and  books. 

Are  flU'd  aa  weU  witbont  the  latter  too: 
And  reallj  till  we  fix  on  Mnnebodf 

For  certain  mre  to  elaim  Uiran  aa  his 
dne, 
^Mir  anthor,  like  the  Niger's  month,  will 

The  world  to  mj  if  there  be  month  or  an- 
thor. 

LXXXtl 

'  And  who  and  what  art  thou  ? '  the  Aroh< 
angel  daid.  —  6^9 

'  For  that  joa  may  consult  mv  title-page,' 
Replied  this  mightj  ghadon  of  a  shade; 
*U  1  have  kept  mj  secret  half  an  age, 
I  scaroe  shall  tell  it  now.'  — 'Canst  thou 
upbraid,' 
Continued  Michael, '  Gieorge  Rex,  or  al- 
lege 
Aught   farther  7 '  Junius  answer'd,  '  Yon 

had  better 
First  aak  him  for  hit  answer  to  mj  letter: 

LXXXIII 

'  UEy  oharges  upon  record  will  outlast 
The    brass    of    both    his    epitaph    and 

'  Bepent'st  thou    not,'   said    Michael,  '  of 

Exa^eration  7    something   which   maj 

ThjseU  if  false,  aa    him  if   true?    Thou 

Too  bitter  —  is  it  not  ao  ?  —  in  thj  gloom 
Of  pOBsion  7 '  —  *  Passion  t '  cried  the  phan- 
tom dim, 
*  I  loved  my  oomitry,  and  I  hated  him. 


LXXXIV 

'  What  I  have  written,  I  hare  written;  1st 
The  reat  be  VI  his  bewl  orminel'    So 

Old'Nominia  Umbra;'  and  while  speaking 

Aw»  he  melted  in  eeleatial  amoke. 

Tbon  Satan  lakl  to  Hiohael, '  Dont  fomt 

To  call  GoOTga  W«"t'i"f^yri  and  Jghp 

Home  Tooke,  ijo 

;'  —  but  at  this  time  there 


And 


LXXXV 

At  length  with  jostling,  elbowing,  and  the 
aid 

Of  ohembim  apptrintad  to  that  post, 
The  deril  Aamodens  to  the  circle  nwde 

His  way,  and  look'd  aa  if  hii  jonmej 


Some  tumble, 
laid. 
■What 


When  his  harden  down  he  •*,, 
'hi. 


this  ?  '    cried    Michael; 

't  is  not  a  ghost  7 ' 

'I  know  it,'  quoth  the  incubus;  'but  he   679 

Shall  be  one,  if  jou  leave  the  aifair  to  me. 

Lxxxvi 

■Confound  the  renendo  I     I  hare  aprain'd 

Mj  left  wing,  he  %  so  hearj;  one  would 

think 

Some  of  his  works  about  his  neck  were 

chain'd. 

But  to  the  point;  while  horering  o'er  the 

Of  Skiddaw  (where  as  usual  it  Btill  nin'd), 

I  saw  a  taper,  far  below  me,  wink. 
And  stooping,  caught  this  fellow  at  a  Ubel  — 
No  less  on  mstor;  than  the  Holj  Bible. 

LXXXVIl 
'The  former  is  the  devil's  scripture,  and 
The  latter  jonra,  good  Michael;  bo  the 
affair  6ga 

Belongs  to  all  of  lU,  jon  nnderstand. 
I  snatch'd  him  up  just  as  you  tee  him 

And  brought  him  off  for  sentence  ont  of 

I  've   scarcely  been  ten   minutes  in  the 

At  least  a.  quarter  it  can  hardly  be; 
I  dare  say  that  his  wife  is  still  at  tea.' 
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LXXXVIII 

Here  Satan  said,  *  I  know  this  man  of  old, 
And  have  expected  him  for  some  time 
here; 
A  sillier  fellow  yon  will  scarce  behold,   699 

Or  more  conceited  in  his  pett^  sphere: 
Bnt  surely  it  was  not  worth  while  to  fold 
Such  trash  below  your  wing,  Asmodeus 
dear: 
We  had  the  poor  wretch  safe   (without 

being  bored 
With  carriage)  coming  of  his  own  accord. 

LXXXIX 

*  But  since  he 's  here,  let 's  see  what  he  has 

done.'  — 
*  Done  I '  cried  Asmodeus, '  he  anticipates 
The  very  business  you  are  now  upon. 
And  scribbles  as  if  head  clerk  to  the 
Fates. 
Who  knows  to  what  his  ribaldry  may  run, 
When  such  an  ass  as  this,  like  Balaam's, 
prates?' —  710 

*  Let 's  hear,'  quoth  Michael,  *  what  he  has 

to  say; 
You  know  we're  bound  to  that  in  every 
way.' 

xc 

Now  the  bard,  glad  to  get  an  audience, 
which 
By  no  means  often  was  his  case  below, 
Began  to  cough,  and  hawk,  and  hem,  and 
pitch 
His  voice  into  that  awful  note  of  woe 
To  all  unhappy  hearers  within  reach 

Of  poets  when  the  tide  of  rhyme 's  in 
flow; 
But  stuck  fast  with  his  first  hexameter, 
Not  one  of  all  whose  gouty   feet  would 
stir.  720 

XCI 

But    ere   the  spavin'd    dactyls  could    be 
spurr'd 
Into  recitative,  in  great  dismay 
Both  cherubim  and  seraphim  were  heard 
To  murmur  loudly  through  their  long  ar- 
ray; 
And    Michael  rose   ere    he    could  get  a 
word 
Of  all  his  founder'd  verses  under  way, 
And    cried,   *For   God's    sake,   stop,   my 

friend  !  't  were  best  — 
Non  Di,  non  homines  —  you  know  the  rest ! ' 


XCII 

A  general  bustle  spread  throughout  the 
throng. 
Which  seem'd  to  hold  all  verse  in  detes- 
tation; 730 
The  angels  had  of  course  enough  of  song 
When  upon  service;  and  the  generation 
Of  ghosts  had  heard  too  much  in  life,  not 
long 
Before,  to  profit  by  a  new  occasion; 
The  monarch,  mute  till  then,  exclaim'd, 

•  What !  what ! 

Pye  come  again  ?    No  more  —  no  more  of 
thatr 

XCIII 

The  tumult  grew;  an  universal  coush 
Convulsed  the  skies,  as  during  a  debate. 

When  Castlereagh  has  been  up  long  enough 
(Before  he  was  first  minister  of  state, 

I  mean  —  the  slaves  hear  now);  some  cried 

*  Off,  off ! '  74, 
As  at  a  farce;   till,  grown  quite  des- 
perate. 

The  bard  Saint  Peter  pray'd  to  interpose 
(Himself  an  author)  only  for  his  prose. 

xciv 

The  varlet  was  not  an  ill-favour'd  knave; 
A  good  deal  like  a  vulture  in  the  face. 
With  a  hook  nose  and  a  hawk's  eye,  which 
gave 
A  smart   and    sharper-looking   sort   of 
grace 
To  his  whole  aspect,  which,  though  rather 
grave. 
Was  by  no  means  so  ugly  as  his  case; 
But  that  indeed  was  hopeless  as  can  be,  751 
Quite  a  poetic  felony  *  de  se.* 

xcv 

Then  Michael  blew  his  trump,  and  still'd 
the  noise 
With   one   still   greater,   as   is   yet   the 
mode 
On  earth  besides;  except  some  grumbling 
voice. 
Which  now  and  then  will  make  a  slight 
inroad 
Upon  decorous  silence,  few  will  twice 
Lift  up  their  lungs  when   fairly  over- 
crow'd. 
And  now  the  bard  could  plead  his  own  bad 

cause. 
With  all  the  attitudes  of  self-applause.    760 


THE  VISION  OF  JUDGMENT 


He  eaU  (I  only  nve  the  beada)  —  he  taid, 
He  meant  no  harm  in  gcriboling;  'twas 

Upon  all  topics;  'twas,  bendes,  his  bread. 
Of  which  be  butter'd  both  sides;  't  would 

Too  long  the  Msembty  (he  was  pleased  to 
dread). 
And  take  op  rather  more  time  than  a 

To  name  his  wotka  —  be  woold  but  dte  a 

few  — 
Wat  Tvltr—RhgmttonBltnktim-^Wattr- 


He  bad  written  praises  of  a  regicide; 

Be  bad  written  praises  of  all  kings  what- 

He  bad  written  for  republics  far  and  wide. 
And   then   against    them    bitterer   than 

For  paotigocrac;  be  once  bad  cried 

Aloud,  a  scheme  less  moral  than  'twas 

Then  grew  a  hearty  anti-jacobin  — 
Had   tnm'd   his   eoat  —  and   would   have 
tiirn'd  his  skin. 

He  bad  sung  against  all  battles,  and  again 
In  their  high  praise  and  glory;  be  had 
call'd 
Reviewing  'the  ungentle  craft,'  and  then 

Become  as  base  a  critic  as  e'er  crawl'd  — 

Fed,  pai<I,  and  pamper'd  bj  the  veiy  men 

Bj  whom  his  muse  and  morals  had  been 

niaul'd;  jii 

He   had   written   much   blank    verse,  and 

blanker  prose, 
And  more  of  both  than  any  body  knows. 


He  had  written  Wesley's  life:  — hero  turn- 
ing round 
To  Satan, '  Sir,  I  'm  ready  to  write  yours. 
In  two  octavo  volumes,  nicely  bound, 

With  notes  and  preface,  all  that  most 
allures 
The  pious  purchaser;  and  there 's  no  ground 
For  fear,  for  I  can  choose  my  own  re- 


Satmn  bow'd,  and  was  silent.   ■  Well,  if  yon, 
With  amiable  modes^,  decline 

My  offer,  what  says  Mi<diael  ?    There  are 
few 
Wboee  memoirs  conld  be  rradet'd  more 

Mine  is  a  pen  of  all  work;  not  so  new 
As  it  was  once,  bnt  I  wonld  make  yon 

Like  your  owii  trumpet.    By  the  way,  my 

well 


Now  yon  shall   judge,  all  people;  yes, 
you  shall 
Judge  with  my  judgment,  and  hj  my  de- 
Be  guided  who  shall  enter  heaven  or  falL 

I  settle  all  these  things  by  intuition. 

Times   present,   past,   to   come,  heaven, 
hell,  and  all. 
Like  king  Alfonso.   When  I  thus  see  double, 
I  save  the  Deity  some  worlds  of  trouble.' 


He  ceased,  and  drew  forth  an  MS.;  and  n 


He  read  the  first  three  lines  of  the  con- 
Rut  at  the  fourth,  the  whole  spiritual  show 

Had  vanish'd,  with  variety  of  scents 
Ambrosial  and  sulphureous,  as  they  sprang, 
Like   lightning,   off   from   bis   'melodious 


Those  grand  heroics  acted  as  a  spell; 
The  angels  stopp'd  their  ears  and  plied 
their  pinions; 
The  devils  ran  howling,  deafen'd,  down  to 
hell; 
The  ghosts  tied,  gibbering,  for  their  own 

(For  't  is  not  yet  decided  where  they  dwell. 

And  1  leave  every  man  to  his  opinions) ; 

Michael  took   refuge  in  his  trump  —  but. 


lo! 


e  Bet  on  edge,  he  could  not 
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CIV 

Saint  Peter,  who  has  hitherto  been  known 
For  an  impetuous  saint,  upraised  his  keys, 

And  at  the  mth.  line  knock'd  the  poet  down; 
Who  fell  like  Phaeton,  but  more  at  ease. 

Into  his  lake,  for  there  he  did  not  drown; 
A  different  web  being  by  the  Destinies 

Woven  for  the  Laureate's  final  wreath, 
whene'er  831 

Reform  shall  happen  either  here  or  there. 

cv 

He  first  sank  to  the  bottom  —  like  his 
works. 
But    soon    rose   to   the    surface  —  like 
himself; 
For  all  corrupted  things  are  buoy'd  like 
corks. 
By  their  own  rottenness,  light  as  an  elf, 
Or  wisp  that  flits  o'er  a  morass:  he  lurks. 
It  may  be,  still,  like  dull  books  on  a 
shelf. 
In  his  own  den,  to  scrawl  some  *  Life '  or 

*  Vision,' 
As  Welbom  says  — '  the  devil  tum'd  pre- 


cisian.' 


840 


CVI 


As  for  the  rest,  to  come  to  the  conclusion 

Of  this  true  dream,  the  telescope  is  ^one 
Which  kept  my  optics  free  from  all  delu- 
sion, 
And  show'd  me  what  I  in  my  turn  have 
shown; 
All  I  saw  farther,  in  the  last  confusion, 
Was,  that  King  George  slipp'd  into  heaven 
for  one; 
And  when  the  tumult  dwindled  to  a  calm, 
I  left  him  practising  the  hundredth  psalm. 


THE  AGE   OF   BRONZE 

OR,  CARMEN   SECULARE  ET  ANNUS   HAUD 

MIRABILIS 

Impar  Congresstu  AchillL 
I 

The   'good  old    times'  —  all  times  when 

old  are  good  — 
Are   gone;  the  present  might  be  if  they 

would; 
Great  things  have  been,  and  are,  and  greater 

still 
Want  little  of  mere  mortals  but  their  will: 


A  wider  space,  a  greener  field,  is  nven 
To  those  who  play  their  *  tricks  before  high 

heaven. 
I  know  not  if  the  angels  weep,  but  men 
Have  wept  enough  —  for  what  ?  —  to  weep 

again! 

II 

All  is  exploded  —  be  it  good  or  bad. 
Reader  !  —  remember  when  thou  wert  a 

lad,  10 

Then  Pitt  was  all;  or,  if  not  all,  so  much, 
His  very  rival  almost  deem'd  hhn  such. 
We,  we  have  seen  the  intellectual  raoe 
Of  giants  stand,  like  Titans,  face  to  face  — 
Athos  and  Ida,  with  a  dashing  sea 
Of  eloquence  between,  which  Sow'd  all  free. 
As  the  deep  billows  of  the  Mwobh  roar 
Betwixt  the  Hellenic  and  Uie  Phrygian 

shore. 
But  where  are  they — the  rivals  f  a  few  feet 
Of  sullen  earth  divide  each  winding  sheet. 
How  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  the 

grave,  a. 

Which  nushes  all !  a  calm,  unstormv  wave. 
Which  oversweeps  the  world.   The  theme  la 

old 
Of  *  dust  to  dust,'  but  half  its  tale  untold: 
Time* tempers  not   its  terrors  —  still  the 

worm 
Winds  its  cold  folds,  the  tomb  preserves  its 

form, 
Varied  above,  but  still  alike  below; 
The  um  may  shine,  the  ashes  will  not  glow, 
Though  Cleopatra's  mummy  cross  the  sea  29 
O'er  which  from  empire  she  lured  Antony; 
Though  Alexander's  um  a  show  be  g^wn. 
On  shores  he  wept  to  conquer,  though  un- 
known— 
How  vain,  how  worse  than  vain,  at  length 

api)ear 
The  madman's  wish,  the  Macedonian's  tear  I 
He  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer  —  half  the 

earth 
Knows  not  his  name,  or  but  his  death,  and 

birth. 
And  desolation;  while  his  native  Greece 
Hath  all  of  desolation,  save  its  peace. 
He  *  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer  !  *  he  who 

ne'er 
Conceived  the  globe  he  panted  not  to  spare  ! 
With   even   the    busy   l^orthern   Isle   un- 
known, ^, 
Which  holds  his  urn  and  never  knew  his 

throne. 


THE  AGE  OF  BRONZE 


Bnt  where  is  be,  the  modern,  mightier  far, 
Wboy  bom  BO  king,  made  monanhi  diav 


^nio  new  SMoatria,  whoae  nnhamets'd  Unn, 
Fntd  from  the  bit,  believe  themielTea  with 

wing*. 
And  sponi  the  dnit  o'er  which  tbej  crswl'd 

of  late. 
CbuiU  to  the  ohariot  of  the  ehieftain*! 

atattt? 
Teat  where  ia  be,  the  ehampion  and  tbo 

child 
Of  aD  tiut  'a  great  or  little,  wiae  or  wild  ? 
Wboee  game  waa  emmreB  and  whoae  (takea 

were  throiiei?  ji 

Whoae    table    earth  — whoaa   die*    were 

human  booea? 
BtlHild  the  grand  remit  in  yon  looe  iile. 
And,  aa  thv  nature  nrgea,  weep  or  amile. 
ffigh  to  behold  the  earie'i  lof^  rage 
Bfldneed  to  nibble  at  hia  narrow  cage; 
Smile  to  anrreT  tiie  qneller  of  the  nationa 
Kowdailf  aqn^iblingo'er  diapated  rationa; 
Weep  to  perceive  him  monming,  as  he 

dines,  59 

O'er  carUul'd  diBhea  and  o'er  Btioted  wines. 
O'er  petty  qnarrelg  npon  petty  things,  — 
Is  thia  uie  man  who  aconr^ed  or  feasted 


kings? 
Behold  tlw  Boales 

bangs, 
A  inrgBon  • 


1   which   his   fortune 


langneB. 
at  deuy'd, 


a,  book  refused,  can  shake 
The  sleep  of    him   who  kept  the  world 

Is  this  indeed  the  tuner  of  the  great, 
Xow  slave  of  all  could  tease  or  irritate  — 
Tbe  paltry  gaoler  and  the  prying  spy. 
The  stanng  stranger  with   bia   note-book 

nigh?  fa 

Plunged  in  a  dnngeon,  he  had  still  been 

great; 
How  low,  how  little  was  this  middle  state, 
Between  a  prison  and  a  palace,  where 
How  few  ooold   feel  for   what  he  had  to 


irl 
Vain  his  complaint,  - 

bill. 
His  food  and  wine 


my  lord  presents  his 
rere  doled  oat  duly 


And  the  atiJI  aurgetm,  who  maintain'd  bla 

HaUi  loat  hia  place  and  gain'd  the  world's 
appUnse.  to 

But  imils — thon^  all  thop«ngi  of  brain 
and  heart 

Disdain,  defy,  the  tardy  ud  of  art; 

Though,  save  the  few  fimd  friends  and 
imaged  faoe 

Of  that  fair  boy  hi*  sire  ihatl  ne'er  em- 

Nooe  atand  t^  his  low  bed — though  even 

the  mind 
Be  wavering,  which  long  awed  and  awea 

Smile — for  tbe  fettei'd  aagle  breaks  hia 

Andhig^ieT  worids  than  this  are  hi*  Bgain, 


How,  if  that  soaring  spirit  still  retain 
A  oonsoion*  twilight  of  his  blasii^  reign, 
How  mnat  he  smile,  on  looking  down,  to 

The  little  that  he  was  and  sought  to  be  I 
What    thoueh    his  name   a   wider    empire 

Than  bis  ambition,  though  with  scarce  a 

Though  first  in  glory,  deepest  in  reverse, 
He  tasted  empire's  olesBings  and  its  curse; 
Though  kings,  rejoicing  in  their  late  escape 
From  chains,  would  gladly  be  their  tyrant's 

How  must  he  smile,  end  turn  to  yon  lone 

grave, 
The  proudest  sea-mark  that  o'ertops  the 

What  though  his  gaoler,  duteous  to  the  last, 
Scarce  deem'd  the  coffin's  lead  could  keep 

him  fast, 
Refasii^  one  poor  line  along  tbe  lid, 
To  date  the  birth  and  death  of  all  it  hid; 
That  name  shall  hallow  the  ignoble  shore, 
A  talisman  to  all  save  him  who  boie. 
Tbe  fleets  that  sweep  before  the  eastern 

blast 
Shall  hear  their  sea-boys  hail  it  from  the 

When  Victory's  Gallic  column  shall   but 


The  rocky  isle  that  boMs  or  held  his  dust 
Shall   crown  the  Atlantic  like  the  hero's 
bust. 
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And  mighty  nature  o'er  his  obsequies 
Do  more  than  niggard  envy  still  denies. 
But  what  are  these  to  him  ?   Can  glory's 

lust 
Touch  the  freed  spirit  or  the  f etter'd  dust  ? 
Small  care  hath  he  of  what  his  tomb  con- 
sists; 
Nought  if  he  sleeps  —  nor  more  if  he  exists : 
Alike  the  better-seeing  shade  will  smile 
On  the  rude  cavern  of  the  rocky  isle,      120 
As  if  his  ashes  found  their  latest  home 
In  Rome's  Pantheon  or  Gaul's  mimic  dome. 
He  wants  not  this;  but  France  shall  feel 

the  want 
Of  this  last  consolation,  thou|^h  so  scant; 
Her  honour,  fame,  and  faiw  demand  his 

bones 
To  rear  above  a  pyramid  of  thrones; 
Or  carried  onwara  in  the  battle's  van. 
To  form,  like  Guesclin's  dust,  her  talisman. 
But  be  it  as  it  is  —  the  time  may  come 
His  name  shall  beat  the  alarm,  like  Ziska's 
drum.  130 


Oh  heaven  I  of  which  he  was  in  power  a 

feature; 
Oh  earth  !  of  which  he  was  a  noble  creature ; 
Thou  isle  f  to  be  remember'd  long  and  well, 
That  saw'st  the  unfledged  eaglet  chip  his 

shell ! 
Ye  Alps,  which  view'd  him  in  his  dawning 

flights 
Hover,  the  victor  of  a  hundred  fights  ! 
Thou  Rome,  who  saw'st  thy  Csesar's  deeds 

outdone  ! 
Alas  !  why  pass'd  he  too  the  Rubicon  — 
The  Rubicon  of  man's  awaken'd  rights,  139 
To  herd  with  vulgar  kings  and  parasites  ? 
Egypt !  from  whose  all  dateless  tombs  arose 
Forgotten  Pharaohs  from  their  long  repose, 
And  shook  within  their  pyramids  to  hear 
A  uew  Cambyses  thundering  in  their  ear; 
While  the  dark  shades  of  forty  ages  stood 
Like  startled  giants  by  Nile's  famous  flood; 
Or  from  the  pyramid's  tall  pinnacle 
Beheld  the  desert  peopled,  as  from  hell, 
With  clashing  hosts,  who  strew'd  the  bar- 
ren sand 
To  re-manure  the  uncultivated  land  !       150 
Spain  !  which,  a  moment  mindless  of  the 

Cid, 
Beheld  his  banner  flouting  thy  Madrid ! 
Austria  !  which  saw  thy  twice-ta'en  capital 
Twice  spared  to  be  the  traitress  of  his  faU  ! 


Ye  race  of  Frederic  f  —  Frederics  but  in 

name 
And  falsehood  —  heirs  to  all  except  his 

fame; 
Who,  crush'd  at  Jena,  crouch'd  at  Berlin, 

fell 
First,  and  but  rose  to  follow !  Ye  who 

dwell 
Where  Kosciusko  dwelt,  remembering  yet 
The  unpaid  amount  of  Catherine's  bloody 

debt !  160 

Poland  !  o'er  which  the  avenging  angel  past, 
But  left  thee  as  he  found  thee,  still  a  waste, 
Fo^gettinf  all  thy  still  enduring  claim, 
Thy  lotted  people  and  extinguish'd  name. 
Thy  sigh  for  freedom,  thy  long  flowing  tear, 
That  sound  that  crashes  in.  the  tyrant's 

ear  — 
Kosciusko  !  On  —  on  —  on  —  the  thirst  of 

war 
Gasps  for  the  gore  of  serfs  and  of  their 

czar. 
The  half  barbaric  Moscow's  minarets 
Gleam  in  the  sun,  but 't  is  a  sun  that  sets  1 
Moscow  !  thou  limit  of  his  long  career,  171 
For  which  rude    Charles    had    wept  hia 

frozen  tear 
To  see  in  vain  —  he  saw  thee  —  how  ?  with 

spire 
And  palace  fuel  to  one  common  fire. 
To  this  the  soldier  lent  his  kindling  match. 
To  this  the  peasant  gave  his  cottage  thatch. 
To  this  the  merchant  flung  his  hoaided  store. 
The  prince  his  hall  —  and  Moscow  was  no 

more  ! 
Sublimest  of  volcanoes  !  Etna's  flame 
Pales  before  thine,  and  quenchless  Hecla  's 

tame ;  180 

Vesuvius  shows  his  blaze,  an  usual  sight 
For  gazing  tourists,   from   his   hackney'd 

height; 
Thou  stand'st  alone  unrivall'd,  till  the  fire 
To  come,  in  which  all  empires  shall  expire. 

Xhou  other  element !  as  strong  and  stem, 
To  teach    a    lesson    conquerors    will    not 

learn !  — 
Whose  icy  wing  flapp'd  o'er  the  faltering 

foe. 
Till  fell  a  hero  with  each  fiake  of  snow; 
How  did  thy  numbing  beak  and  silent  fang 
Pierce,   till   hosts   perish'd  with   a   single 

pang !  .  «9o 

In  vain  shall  Seine  look  up  along  his  banks 
For  the  g^y  thousands  of  his  dashing  ranks  I 
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In -rain  shall  Fiuuw  rarall  baneath  har  TmM 
Har  jonth  —  their  blood  Som  feiter  Uuui 

har  wines. 
Or  stagnut  in  tbeir  human  ioe  remains 

In  Tain  wiU  IU^h  tooad  son  aw^i 


ehiU'dtilabi 


irl 


Ilia  oonqoaror's  ^  unbroken  heart  t  Again 
llta  bam  of  Roland  sonndi,  and  not  innua. 
Lntien,  where  fell  the  Swede  of  Tiotorr, 
Baholds  him  ooaqoer,  bat,  alas  I  not  die: 
Dresden  anrreys  tnree  despots  flj  onoe  more 
Befora  their  aoreTeign, — sovereign  as  be- 

Bnt  thm  exhaiwted  Fortnoe  qaita  the  field, 
And  Laipno's  beason  bidB  the  nnruiquisb'd 

T&id; 
Hm  Suoo  jackal  leaTes  the  lion'a  side 
To  tarn  the  bear's  and  wolTs  and  fox's 

guide;  iio 

And  backward  to  the  den  of  bis  despair 
The  forest  monarch  shrinks,  bnt  flnds  no 

lairl 

Ob,  ye  I  and  each,  and  all  I   Oh  Fraooe, 

who  found 
Thy  long  fair  fields,  plongh'd  up  as  hostile 

groond. 
Disputed  foot  by  foot,  till  treason,  still 
His  only  victor,  from  Montmartre'a  hill 
Look'd  down  o'er  trampled  Paris  I  and  thou 

Isle, 
Which  seest  Etruria  from  thy  ramparts 

Thon  momentary  shelter  of  his  pride. 
Till  woo'd  by  danger,  his  yet  weeping  bride ! 
Oh  France,  retaken  by  a  single  march,      u  ■ 
Whose  path  was  through  one  long  triumphal 

Oh,  bloody  and  moat  bootless  Waterloo  t 
Which  proves  how  fools  may  have  their  for- 

Won  half  by  blunder,  half  by  treachery ; 

Oh,  dull  Saint  Helen  t  with  tby  gaoler 
nigh  — 

Hear  t  bear  Prometheus  from  his  rook  ap- 
peal 

To  earth,  air,  ocean,  all  that  felt  or  feel 

His  power  and  gloiy,  all  who  yet  eboll 

A  name  eternal  as  the  rolling  year;         iio 


He  teaebes  them  the  lesson  tanriit  so  kng^ 
So  oft,  BO  vainly  —  leani  to  do  no  wraog  I 
A  single  step  into  the  rig^t  had  made 
This  nuui  tlw  Washington  of  workla  be- 
tray'd: 


I  a  doubt   to  I 


the  1 


The  reed  of  Fortnne,  and  of  throaes  the 

rod. 
Of  fame  the  Hokiah  or  the  demigod; 
T¥i»  coaatrj's  fmsir.  Enropa's  Hft"nibiiil, 


erptthe 
By  pointuur  on 
Tentbooi 


to  tha  fame  he  sou^t,* 
1  bistory's  fraitlass  page 
for  a  aincle  Mga. 
y  ftlimba  to 


Whila  Franklin's  qniet  meniwj  o 

Or  drawing  from  the  no  less  kindled  earth 
Freedom  and  peace  to  that  which  boasti 

his  birth; 
While  Washington  'a  a  watchword,  such  as 

Shall  sink  while  there's  an  echo  left  to  air: 
While  even  the  Spaniard's  thirst  of  gold 

Forgets  Pizarro  to  shont  Bolivar  I 

Alas  1  why  must  the  same  Atlantic  wave 

Which   wafted    freedom    gird   a  tyrant's 

grave  — 
The  king  of  kings,  and  yet  of  slaves  the 

Who  bunts  the  chains  of  millions  to  re- 

The    very    fetters    which    his    arm    broke 

through. 
And  crush'd  the  rights  of  Europe  and  his 

To  flit  between  a  dungeon  and  a  throne  7 

VI 
But  't  will  not  be  —  the  spark  's  awalcen'd 
—  lol  .6, 

The    swarthy   Spaniard    feels    his   former 


Where  Spun  i 


302 
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Where  Cortes'  and  Pizarro's  banner  flew, 
The  infant  world  redeems  her  name  of 

« New: 
'T  is  the  old  aspiration  breathed  afresh. 
To  kindle  souls  within  dejnaded  flesh, 
Such  as  repulsed  the  ^rsian  from  the 

shore  270 

Where  Greece  was  — No  I  she  still  is  Greece 

once  more. 
One  common  cause  makes  myriads  of  one 

breast, 
Slayes  of  the  east,  or  helots  of  the  west; 
On  Andes'  and  on  Athos'  peaks  unfurl'd, 
T)ie  self-same  standard  streams  o'er  either 

world. 
The    Athe^    wean    ag»n    Harmodiii.' 

sword; 
The  Chili  chief  abjures  his  foreign  lord; 
The  Spartan  knows  himself  once  more  a 

Greek, 
Young  Freedom  plumes  the  crest  of  each 

cacique. 
Debating  despots,  hemm'd  on  either  shore. 
Shrink  vainly  from  the  roused  Atlantic's 

roar;  281 

Through  Calpe's  strait  the  rolling  tides  ad- 
vance, 
Sweep  slightly  by  the  half-tamed  land  of 

France, 
Dash  o'er  the  old  Spaniard's  cradle,   and 

would  fain 
Unite  Ausonia  to  the  mighty  main: 
But  driven  from  thence  awhile,  yet  not  for 

aye, 
Break  o  er  th'  ^gean,  mindful  of  the  day 
Of  Salamis  !  —  there,  there  the  waves  arise, 
Not  to  be  luird  by  tyrant  victories. 
Lone,  lost,  abandon'd  in  their  utmost  need 
By  Christians,  unto  whom  they  gave  their 

creed,  291 

The  desolated  lands,  the  ravaged  isle, 
The  foster'd  feud  encouraged  to  beguile. 
The  aid  evaded,  and  the  cold  delay, 
Prolonged  but  in  the  hope  to  make  a  prey;  — 
These,  these  shall  tell  the  tale,  and  Greece 

can  show 
The  false  friend  worse  than  the  infuriate  foe. 
But  this  is  well:  Greeks  only  should  free 

Greece, 
Not  the  barbarian,  with  his  mask  of  peace. 
How  should  the  autocrat  of  bondage  be  300 
The  king  of  serfs,  and  set  the  nations  free  ? 
Better  still  serve  the  haughty  Mussulman, 
Than  swell  the  Cossaque's  prowling  cara- 
van; 


Better  still  toil  for  masters,  than  await. 
The  slave  of  slaves,  before  a  Russian  gate,  — 
Numbered  by  hordes,  a  human  ci^ital, 
A  live  estate,  existing  but  for  thraU, 
Lotted  by  thousands,  as  a  meet  reward  308 
For  the  first  courtier  in  the  Czar's  regard; 
While  their  immediate  owner  never  tastes 
His  sleep, Min«  dreaming  of  Siberia's  wastes; 
Better  succumb  even  to  their  own  despair. 
And  drive  the  camel  than  purvey  the  near. 

VII 

But  not  alone  within  the  hoariest  clime 
Where  Freedom  dates  her  birth  with  that 

of  Time, 
And  not  alone  where,  plunged  in  night,  a 

crowd 
Of  Incas  darken  to  a  dubious  cloud. 
The    dawn    revives :    renown'd,  romantie 

Spain 
Holds  back  the  invader  from  her  soil  again. 
Not  now  the  Roman  tribe  nor  Punic  horde 
Demand  her  fields  as  lists  to  prove  the 

sword;  321 

Not  now  the  Vandal  or  the  Visigoth 
Pollute  the  plains,  alike  abhorring  both; 
Nor  old  Pelayo  on  his  mountain  rears 
The  warlike  fathers  of  a  thousand  years. 
That  seed  is  sown  and  reap'd,  as  oft  the 

Moor 
Sighs  to  remember  on  his  dusky  shore. 
Long  in  the  peasant's  song  or  poet's  page 
Has  dwelt  the  memory  of  Abencerrage; 
The  Zegri,  and  the  captive  victors,  flung  330 
Back  to  the  barbarous  realm  from  whence 

they  sprung. 
But   these   are    gone  —  their  faith,   their 

swords,  their  sway. 
Yet  left  more  anti-christian  foes  than  they ; 
The  bigot  monarch  and  the  butcher  priest. 
The  Inquisition,  with  her  burning  feast. 
The   faith's  red   '  auto,'   fed  with   hmnan 

fuel. 
While   sate   the   catholic   Moloch,  calmly 

cruel. 
Enjoying,  with  inexorable  eye. 
That  fiery  festival  of  agony  I 
The  stem  or  feeble  sovereign,  one  or  both 
By  turns;  the  haughtiness  whose  pride  was 

sloth;  341 

The  long  degenerate  noble ;  the  debased 
Hidalgo,  and  the  peasant  less  disgraced, 
But  more  degraded ;  the  unpeopled  realm ; 
The   once   proud   navy   which   forgot   the 

helm; 
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"Dm  OBoe  imperrioiia  p*— '■"'  diauT>T  d; 
Hm  idla  forge  that  farm'd  Toledo'i  blade; 
The  foieign  wealth  that   floVd  vi  eVrj 

Sm.ro  ban  who  eam'd  it  with  the  natiTea' 

gon; 
^nie  TUT  laugoage  whioh  might  Tie  willi 

RoiiM'a,  jja 

And  oDM  was  bwwn  to  naticHiji  like  thor 

ITeglooted  or  fo^otten:  —  snoh  was  Spun; 
Bnt  aueh  ibe  ii  not,  nor  ahall  be  agaoL 
rnwae  wont,  theae  horn*  invaden,  felt  and 

feel 
The  new  Nnmuitiiie  BOol  of  old  Castile. 
Up  I  up  anin  I  nodavnted  Tauridoi ! 
Tne  biul  ot  Phalarii  renews  his  roar; 
Monnt,  ohindtoni  Uidaleo  I  not  in  Tain 
BeriTe  theory  —  'iBgorandalaaeSiainl ' 
Tm,  olooe  hn  with  jonr  aimbd  bosoms 

Tonnd,  jte 

And    form    the    barrier  which   Kapoleon 

The  eKterminBting  war,  the  desert  plain. 
The    streets   without  a   tenant,    save   the 

The  wild  sierra,  with  its  wilder  troop 
Of  Tulture-plumed  guerrillas,  on  the  itoop 
For  their  inoessant  prey ;  the  desperate  wall 
Of  Saragossa,  mightiest  in  her  fall; 
The  man  nerved  to  a  spirit,  and  the  maid 
Waving  her  more  than  Amazonian  blada; 
The  kiufe  uf  Arragon,  Toledo's  steel;      370 
The  famous  lance  of  chiTalroiis  Castile; 
The  unerring  rifle  of  the  Catalan; 
The  Andaliisian  courser  in  the  van; 
The  torch  to  make  a  Moscow  of  Madrid; 
And  in  each  heart  the  spirit  of  the  Cid:  — 
Snch  have  been,  such  shall  be,  soeh  are. 

Advance, 
And  win  — -  not  Spain,  bnt  thine  own  free- 
dom, France  I 

VIII 


Which  freed  the  Atlantic  ?     May  we  hope 

the  same 
For  ontworn    Europe  ?     With    the   sound 

arise,  ,80 

Like  Samuel's  shade  to  Saul's  monarchic 

eyes. 
The  prophets  of  young  Freedom,  Hununon'd 

far 
From  climei  of  Washington  sod  Bolivar; 


Henry,  the  fomt-bom  Demoitbenes, 
WboM  thmider  shook  the  Philip  of  the 

And  fltoio  Franklin's  energetic  *li«Hftj 
Robed  in  the  li^toings  which  hli  hand 

alUf-d; 
And  Waahuwton,  the  tyiant-tamer,  waks,    . 
To  Ind  na  bTosh  for  taese  old  olnins,  or 

break. 
But  vAo  oompoae  this  senate  of  the  few  m» 
That  ihonld  redeem  the  many  7     Wko  le- 


This  oonseciated  name,  till  now  assign'd 
To  coonoils  held  to  benefit  mankind  t 
Who  now  asaemble  at  Uie  holy  call  7 
Hie  blest  Alliance,  which  says  three  an 

aUI 
An  earthly  trinity  I  whioh  wears  the  shape 
Of  lieaTen'B,asmanismimiok'dby  the  apa. 


To  melt  three  fools  to  a  Napolecm. 
Whf ,  Egypt's  gods  were  rational  to  these; 
Hieir  dogs  aiu  oxen  know  their  own  de- 
grees, 401 
And,  quiet  in  their  kennel  or  their  shed. 
Cared  little,  so  that  they  were  doly  fed; 
But  these,  more  hongiy,  most  have  Bome- 

The  power  to  bark  and  bite,  to  toss  and  gore. 
Ah  I  how  much  happier  were  good  .^ieop's 

frogs 
Than  we  I  for  ours  are  animated  l(^i. 
With  ponderous  malice  swaying  to  and  fro. 
And  crushing  nations  with  a  stupid  blow; 
AU  duly  snxiona  to  leave  little  work        4»> 
Unto  the  Tevoludonary  stork. 


Thrice  blest  Verona  I  since  the  holy  three 
With  their  imperial  presence  shine  on  thee; 
Honour'd   by    them,    thy  treacherous   sit« 

The  vaunted  tomb  of  '  all  the  Capulets: ' 
Thy    Scaligere  -~  for    what  was  '  Dog  the 

Great,' 
'  Can  Grande '  (which  I  venture  to  trans- 

Ute), 
To  these  sublimer  pugs  ?   Thy  poet  too, 
Catullus,  whose  old  laurels  yield  to  new; 
Thine  amphitheatre,  where  Romans  sate; 


Thy  good   old  man,  whose  v 
Thy  wall,  nor  knew  the  country  li 


B  all 


304 

Would  that  the  loyml 
Were  so  far  like,  as 
Aj,  shoot !  macribe ! 
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it  gilds  aboot 
toget  oat ! 

of 


To  tell  Oppreaaicni  that  the  world  is  tame  I 
Crowd  to  the  theatre  with  lojal  rage. 
The  comedy  is  not  upatt  the  stage; 
The  show  is  rich  in  ribandry  and  stars,   430 
Then  gaze  iqion  it  through  thy  dmweon  bars ; 
Clap  thy  permitted  pafans,  kind  &ly. 
For  thus  much  stiU  thy  fettered  hands  are 
freel 


Besplendent  sight!  Behold  the  coieoinb 


The  autocrat  of  waltzes  and  of  war  I 
As  eager  for  a  plaudit  as  a  realm. 
And  just  as  fit  for  flirting  as  the  hefan; 
A  CflJmuck  beautf  with  a  Cossack  wit. 
And  senerous  spirit,  when  *t  is  not  frost-bit; 
Now  half  dissolying  to  a  liberal  thaw,     440 
But  harden'd  back  whene'er  the  morning 's 


With  no  objection  to  true  liberty, 
£zcept  that  it  would  make  the  nations  free. 
How  well  the  imperial   dandy  prates  of 

peace  I 
How  fein,  if  Greeks  wonld  be  his  slaTes, 

free  Greece ! 
How  nobly  gave  he  back  the  Poles  their 

Diet, 
Then  told  pugnacious  Poland  to  be  quiet ! 
How    kin^y    would    he    send    the    mild 

Ukraine, 
With   all  her  pleasant  pulks,   to  lecture 

Spain ! 
How  royaUy  show  oflP  in  proud  Madrid    450 
His  goodly  person,  from  die  South  long  hid! 
A  blessing  cheaply  purchased,  the  world 

knows, 
By  having  Muscovites  for  friends  or  foes. 
Proceed,  thou  namesake  of  great  Philip's 

son  ! 
La  Harpe,  thine  Aristotle,  beckons  on; 
And  that  which  Scythia  was  to  him  of  yore 
Find  with  thy  Scythians  on  Iberia's  shore. 
Yet  think  upon,  thou  somewhat  aged  youth, 
Thy  predecessor  on  the  banks  of  Fruth; 
Thou  hast  to  aid  thee,  should  his  lot  be 

thine,  460 

Many  an  old  woman,  but  no  Catherine. 
Spain,  too,  hath  rocks,  and  rivers,  and  de- 
files — 
The  bear  may  rush  into  the  lion's  toils. 


Fatal  to  Goths  are  Xeres*  smmy  fields; 
Think'st  thoo  to  thee  NapotoOQ's  lictor 

yields? 
Better  reclaim  thy  deserts,  torn  thy  swords 
To    ploughshares,    shaTe    and    imh    thy 

Bashkir  hordes. 
Redeem  thy  realms  from  slaTeiy  and  the 

knout. 
Than  fellow  headkog  in  the  hA$l  route. 
To  infest  the  dime  whose  skies  and  laws 

are  pore  470 

With  thy  foul  legions.    Spain  wants   no 


Her  sofl  is  fertile,  but  she  feeds  no  foe; 
Her  Toltares,  too,  were  gorged  not  long 

•go; 
And    wouldst    thoa    furnish    them    with 

fresher  prey  ? 
Alas  !  thou  wilt  not  conquer,  but  ppxrey. 
I  am  Diogenes,  though  Russ  and  Hon 
Stand  between  mine  and  many  a  myriad's 

sun; 
But  were  I  not  Diogenes,  I  'd  wander 
Rather  a  worm  than  suck  an  Alexander  t 
Be  slaves  who  will,  the  cynic  shall  be  free; 
His  tub  hath  toucher  walls  than  SinopS:     481 
Still  will  he  hold  his  lantern  up  to  scan 
The  faee  of  monarchs  for  an  <  honest  man.* 

XI 

And  what  doth  Gaul,  the  all-prolific  land 
Of  ne  plus  ultra  ultras  and  their  band 
Of  mercenaries  ?  and  her  noisy  chambers 
And  tribune,  which  each  orator  first  clam- 
bers 
Before   he   finds  a  voice,  and   when   'tis 

found. 

Hears  '  the  lie '  echo  for  his  answer  round  ? 

Our  British  Commons  sometimes  deign  to 

*  hear  ! '  490 

A  Grallic  senate  hath  more   tongue   than 

ear; 
Even  Constant,  their  sole  master  of  debate. 
Must  fight  next  day  his  speech  to  vindicate. 
But  this  costs  little  to  true  Franks,  who 

had  rather 
Combat  than  listen,  were  it  to  their  father. 
What  is  the  simple  standing  of  a  shot. 
To  listening  long,  and  interrupting  not  ? 
Though  tlus  was  not  the   method  of  old 

Rome, 
When  Tully  f  ulmined  o'er  each  vocal  dome, 
Demosthenes  has  sanction'd  the  transaction, 
In  saying   eloquence   meant  'Action,  ac- 
tion ! '  501 
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Bnt  where^Uie  monaroh?  hath  he  dined? 

Grouw  beneath  hidigeBtioa'8  heaTj  debt  ? 
H&ve  revolutionary  pat^  riaen, 
And  tnm'd  the  royal  entxaila  to  a  pi 


Have  Carbonaro  cooks  not  carbonadoed 
Each  course  enon^  7  or  dooton  dire  dia- 

Repletion  ?   Ah  I  in  thy  dejected  looks    jia 
I  read  aU  France's  treason  in  her  cooks  t 
Good  classic  Louis  t  is  it,  canst  thou  say, 
Desirable  to  be  the  D4sii6  ? 
Why  wonldst  thon  leave  calm  HartweU's 

greeu  abode, 
Apician  table,  and  Horatian  ode, 
To  role  a  people  who  will  not  be  ruled, 
And  love  mo^  rather  to  be  aconrged  than 

school'd  ? 
Ah  !  thine  was  not  the  temper  or  the  taste 
For   thrones;   the   table   sees   thee   better 

placed; 
A  mild  Epicurenn,  fonn'd,  at  best,  jio 

To  be  a  kind  host  and  as  good  a.  guest, 
To  talk  of  letters,  and  to  know  by  heart 
One   half  the   poet's,   all   the   gourmand's 

art; 
A  scholar  alwaja,  now  and  then  a  wit, 
And  gentle  when  digestion  may  permit;  — 
But  not  to  govern  lands  enslaved  or  free; 
The  gout  was  martyrdom  enough  for  thee. 


Shall  noble  Albion  pass  without  a  phrase 
From  a  bold  Briton  in  her  wonted  praise  ? 
'  Arts,  anna,  and  George,  and  glory,  and 

the  iaies,  ;3o 

And  hap^y  Britain,  wealth,  and  Freedom's 

smiles ; 
White  cliffs,  that  held  mvasion  far  aloof. 
Contented  subjects,  all  alike  tax-proof; 
Proud    Wellington,    with    eagle    beak   so 

That  nose,  the  hook  where  he  suspends  the 

And  Waterloo,  and  trade,  and  (hnah  I  not 

yet 
A  avilable  of  impoats  or  of  debt); 
And  ne'er  (enough)  lamented  Castlereagh, 
Whose  penknife  slit  a  gooae-quill  t'  other 


And  "pilots  who  have  we»tber*d    every 

(But,  DO,  not  even  for  rhyme's  sake,  name 

Keform)'  — 
These   are   the    themes   thus   sung  so  oft 

Uethiukswe  need  not  sing  them  anymore; 
Found  in  so  man^  volumes  far  and  near. 
There  'a  no  occaaion  you  should  Snd  them 

Yet  something  may  remain  perchance  to  . 


still, 


With   reason,   and,  what 's 

with  rhyme. 
Even  this  thy  genins,  Canning  t  may  per* 

mit. 
Who,  bred  a  statesman,  still  wast  bom  a 

wit. 
And  never,  even  in  that  dull  House,  couldat 

To  nnleaven'd  proae  thine  own  poetic  flame; 

Our  laat,  our  best,  our  only  orator. 

Even   I   can   praise   thee  —  Tories  do   no 

Nay,  not  ao  much;  —  they  hate  thee,  man, 

because 
Thy  spirit  less  upholds  them  than  it  awes. 
The  hounda  will  gather  to  their  huntsman's 

hollo, 
And  where  he  leada  the  duteous  pack  will 

follow ; 
But  not  for  love  mistake  their  yelling  cry; 
Their  yelp  for  game  is  not  an  eulogy; 
Leas  faithful  far  than  the  four-footed  pack, 
A   dubious   scent  would    lure   the   bipeds 

Thy  saddle-girths  are  not  yet  quite  secure, 
Nor  royal  stallion's  feet  extremely  sure; 
The  unwieldy  old  white  horse  is  apt  at  laat 
To  stumble,  kick,  and  now  and  then  stick 
fast 


Alas,  the  country  !  how  shall  tongue  or  pen 
Bewail  her  now  uncountiy  gentlemen  ? 
The  laat  to  bid  the  cry  of  warfare  eeaae. 
The  firat  t{)  make  a  malady  of  peace.       ;;  i 
For  what  were  all  these  country  patriots 

bom? 
To  hnut,  and  vote,  and  r 


:  the  price  of 


But  com,  like  every  mortal  thing,  must  fall. 
Kings,  conquerors,  and  markets  most  of  all. 
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And  must  ye  fall  with  every  ear  of  grain  ? 
Why  would  you  trouble  Buonaparte's  reign? 
He  was  your  great  Triptolemus;  his  vices 
Destroyed  but  realms,  and  still  maintain'd 

your  prices; 
He  amplified  to  every  lord's  content        580 
The  grand  agrarian  alchymy,  high  rent. 
Why  did  the  tyrant  stumble  on  &e  Tartars, 
And  lower  wheat  to  such  desponding  quar- 
ters? 
Why  did  you  chain  him  on  yon  isle  so  lone  ? 
The  man  was  worth  much  more  upon  his 

throne. 
True,  blood  and  treasure  boundlessly  were 

spilt, 
But  what  of  that  ?  the  Gaul  may  bear  the 

guilt; 
But  bread  was  high,  the  farmer  paid  his 

way, 
And  acres  told  upon  the  appointed  day. 
But  where  is  now  the  goodly  audit  ale  ?  590 
The  purse-proud  tenant,  never  known  to 

fail? 
The  farm  which  never  yet  was  left  on 

hand? 
The  marsh  reclaim'd  to  most  improving 

land? 
The  impatient  hope  of  the  expiring  lease  ? 
The    doubling    rental  ?    What    an  evil 's 

peace  ! 
In  vain  the  prize  excites  the  ploughman's 

skill, 
In  vain  the  Commons  pass  their  patriot  bill; 
The  landed  interest  (you  may  understand 
The   phrase  much  better  leaving  out  the 

land)  — 
The  land  self-interest  groans  from  shore  to 

shore,  600 

For  fear  that  plenty  should  attain  the  poor. 
Up,  up  again,  ye  rents  !  exalt  your  notes, 
Or  else  the  ministry  will  lose  their  votes, 
And  patriotism,  so  delicately  nice. 
Her  loaves  will  lower  to  the  market  price; 
For  ah  !  *  the  loaves  and  fishes,'  once  so  high, 
Are  gone  —  their  oven  closed,  their  ocean 

dry, 
And  nought  remains  of  all   the  millions 

spent, 
Excepting  to  grow  moderate  and  content. 
They  who  are  not  so,  had  their  turn  —  and 

turn  610 

About  still  flows  from  Fortune's  equal  um; 
Now  let  their  virtue  be  its  own  reward. 
And  share  the  blessings  which  themselves 

prepared. 


See  these  inglorious  Cincinnati  swarm. 

Farmers  of  war,  dictators  of  the  farm; 

Tfieir  ploughshare  was  the  sword  in  hireling 
hands, 

Tlieir  fields  manured  by  gore  o£  other 
lands; 

Safe  in  their  bams,  these  Sabine  tillem  sent 

Their  brethren  out  to  battle  —  why?  for 
rent ! 

Year  after  year  they  voted  cent,  per 
cent.,  6ao 

Blood,  sweat,  and  tear-wrung  millions  — 
why  ?  for  rent  I 

They  roar'd,  they  dined,  they  drank,  they 
swore  they  meant 

To  die  for  England  —  why  then  live?  — 
for  rent ! 

The  peace^has  made  one  general  malcon- 
tent 

Of  these  high-market  patriots;  war  was 
rent ! 

Their  love  of  country,  millions  all  mis- 
spent. 

How  reconcile  ?  by  reconciling  rent  I 

And  will  they  not  repay  the  treasures  lent  ? 

No:  down  with  every  thing,  and  up  with 
rent ! 

Their  good,  ill,  health,  wealth,  joy,  or  dis- 
content, 630 

Being,  end,  aim,  religion  —  rent,  rent, 
rent ! 

Thou  sold'st  thy  birthright,  Esau  I  for  a 
mess; 

Thou  shouldst  have  gotten  more,  or  eaten 
less; 

Now  thou  hast  swill'd  thy  pottage,  thy  de- 
mands 

Are  idle;  Israel  says  the  bargain  stands. 

Such,  landlords  !  was  your  appetite  for  war. 

And,  gorged  with  blood,  you  grumble  at  a 
scar ! 

What !  would  they  spread  their  earthquake 
even  o'er  cash  ? 

And  when  land  crumbles,  bid  firm  paper 
crash? 

So  rent  may  rise,  bid  bank  and  nation 
fall,  640 

And  f  oimd  on  'Change  a  Fundling  Hospital  ? 

Lo !  Mother  Church,  while  all  religion 
writhes. 

Like  Niobe,  weeps  o'er  her  offspring. 
Tithes; 

The  prelates  go  to  —  where  the  saints  have 
gone, 

And  proud  pluralities  subside  to  one; 
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Chmral^  itmU,  and  fkBtiaa  wnatle  in  Uie 

dwk, 
ToM'd  trf  tha  dalnga  in  their  eommoB  ark. 
Sbora  of  Imf  loflhopflf  hmkflj  ud  diTidesdjif 
Another  Babel  aoars  —  bat  Britain  ends. 
And   whj  f    to  pamper    the    Mlf-aeeking 

WButa,  6]a 

And  prop  the  b31  ti  theae  agraiian  anta. 
'Go  to  theae  ants,  thou  elnggard,  and  be 

Admire  their  patience  through  eaoh  aaori- 

floe. 
Till  t»nght  to  feel  the  leswm  of  theb  pride. 
The  price  of  taxea  and  of  homicide; 
Admire  Uteir  jnatice,  which  wonld  fain  den^ 
The  debt  of  nationa:  — prav  mho  made  U 

kight 


Or  torn  to  nil  between  thoae  ehifting  roeke. 
Hie     new     Sjmplegade*  —  the     omahing 

Stocki, 
Where  Hidaa  might  agun  hia  wish  be- 
hold 660 
In  real  paper  or  imagined  gold. 
That  magic  palace  of  Alcina  shows 
More  wealth  than  Brit&iii  ever  had  to  lose. 
Were  all  her  atoma  of  unleaven'd  ore. 
And  all  her  pebbles  fruin  Pat tolus'  shore- 
There  Fortune  plays,  while  Rumoui  holds 

the  stake, 
And   the  world   trembles   to   bid   brokers 

break. 
How  rich  is  firit&in  !  not  indeed  in  mines. 
Or  peace  or  plenty,  com  or  oil,  or  wines ; 
No    land    of  Caiuuui,  full  of  milk    and 

Nor  (save  in  paper  shekek)  mdy  money : 
But  let  us  not  to  own  the  truth  refuse, 
Waa  ever  Christian  land  so  rich  in  Jews  ? 


And  now,  ye  kings  )  they  kindly  draw  your 

All   states,  all  things,  all   sovereigns  they 

control, 
And  wait  a  loon  ■  from  Indus  to  the  pole.' 
The  banker  —  broker  —  baron  —  brethren, 

To  aid  these  bankrupt  tyrants  in  their  need. 
Nor  these  alone;  Columbia  feck  no  less  6sa 
Fresh  speculations  follow  each  success; 
And  philaDthropic  Israel  deigns  to  drain 
Her    mild    per-centage    from     ezhansted 


Not  without  Abraham'a  leed  can  Boina 

'TIS  gold,  not  ateel,  that  te«M  the  oob> 

qneror'a  areh. 
Two  Jewa,  a  choaen  people,  oan  oommand 
In  every  realm  their  MriptoM-promiaed 

lind: 
Two  Jews  keep  down  the  Rm"""?,  and  m> 

hold 
Hie  aeonned  Hun,  more  brutal  than  of  old: 
Two    Jews  —  but    not    Samaritans  —  di- 

The  world,  with  all  the  spirit  of  tbnr  laot 
What  ii  the  liappinese  of  earth  to  them  ? 
A  eoagieaa  forma  their  '  New  Jenualem,' 
Where  baroDies  and  mdera  both  inTito  — 
Ob,   boly  Abnduml   dort  thou  see   tiw 

^4it? 
Thj  foluwera  minglii^  with  theae  rajal 

Who  spit  not '  on  their  Jewish  gaberdine^* 
Bat  himonr  them  as  portion  of  the  ahow 
(Where  now,  oh  pope  I  is  thv  forsaken  toe  V 
Could    it    not    favour  Jtuiah  with  some 

Or    has    it    ceased   to   '  kick  against  tiie 

pricks  ? ')  — 
On   Shylock's  shore   behold    them   stand 

afresh, 
To  cut  from  natiotis'  hearts  theii  ■  pound  of 


Strange  sight,  this  Congress  I  destined  U 

All  that 's  incongruous,  all  that 's  opposite. 
I  speak  not  of   the  Sovereigns  —  they'ri 


a  coin  as  ever  mint  could  strike: 
But  those  who  sway  the  puppets,  pull  the 

Have  more   of  motley  than  their  heavy 

Jews,   authors,  geuerals,  charlatans,  com- 


Cajoles;  there  Wellington  forgets  to  fight: 
There  Chale«ubriand  forms  new  books  of 

martyrs; 
And  subtle  Greeks  intrigue  for  stuiud  Tar- 
There  Montnuoenct,  the  sworn  foe  to  char- 
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Toms  a  diplomatist  of  great  ^clat, 
To  furnish  articles  for  Uie  DebcUs  ; 
Of  war  so  certain — yet  not  quite  so  sure 
As  Ids  dismissal  in  the  Mcniteur, 
Alas  I  how  could  his  cabinet  thus  err  ? 
Can  peace  be  worth  an  ultrarminister  ? 
He  falls  indeed,  perhaps  to  rise  aeain, 
« Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquered  Spain.' 

XVII 

Enough  of  this  —  a  sight  more  mournful 

woos 
The  averted  eve  of  the  reluctant  muse. 
The  imperial  dauehter,  the  imperial  bride, 
Hie  imperial  victmi  —  sacrifice  to  pride; 
The  mother  of  the  hero's  hope,  the  boy. 
The  young  Astvanax  of  modem  Troy;    730 
The  still  pale  shadow  of  the  loftiest  queen 
That  earth  has  yet  to  see,  or  e'er  hath  seen; 
She  flits  amidst  the  phantoms  of  the  hour. 
The  theme  of  pity,  and  the  wr^k  of  power. 
Oh,   cruel   mockery  !    Could  not  Austria 

spare 
A  daugnter?   What  did  France's  widow 

there? 
Her  fitter  place  was  bv  St.  Helen's  wave. 
Her  only  uirone  is  in  Napoleon's  grave. 
But,  no,  —  she  still  must  hold  a  petty  reign, 
Flank'd  by  her  formidable  chamberlain;  740 
The  martial  Arg^,  whose  not  hundred  eyes 
Must  watch  her  through  these  paltry  pa- 
geantries. 
W^hat  though  she  share  no  more,  and  shared 

in  vain, 
A  sway  surpassing  that  of  Charlemagne, 
Which  swept  from  Moscow  to  the  southern 

seas ! 
Yet  still  she  rules  the  pastoral  realm  of 

cheese, 
Where  Parma  views  the  traveller  resort 
To  note  the  trapping  of  her  mimic  court. 
But  she  appears  !    Verona  sees  her  shorn 
Of  all  her  beams  —  while  nations  gaze  and 

mourn  —  750 


Ere  yet  her  husband^s  ashes  have  had  time 
To  cnill  in  their  inhospitable  clime 

gf  e'er  those  awful  asnes  can  grow  cold  ;—> 
ut  no,  —  their  embers  soon  will  burst  the 

mould) ; 
She  comes !  —  the   Andromache  (but  not 

Racine's, 
Nor  Homer's),  —  Lo  I  on  Pyrrhus'  arm  she 

leans  f 
Yes  !  the  right  arm,  yet  red  from  Waterloo, 
Which  cut  her  lord's  half-shatter'd  sceptre 

through. 
Is  offer'd  and  accepted  !   Could  a  slave 
Do  more?  or  less?  —  and  A^  in  his  new 

grave !  760 

Her  eye,  her  cheek,  betray  no  inward  strife. 
And  tiie  ear-empress  grows  as  ex  a  wife  ! 
So  much  for  human  ties  in  royal  breasts ! 
Why  spare  men's  feelings,  when  their  own 

are  jests  ? 

XVIII 

But,  tired  of  foreign  follies,  I  turn  home. 
And  sketch  the  group  —  the  picture  's  yet 

to  come. 
My  muse  'gan  weep,  but,  ere  a  tear  was 

spil^ 
She  caught  Sir  William  Curtis  in  a  kilt  I 
While  throng'd  the  chiefs  of  every  High- 
land clan 
To  hail  their  brother,  Vich  Ian  Alderman  ! 
Guildhall  grows  Gael,  and  echoes  with  Erse 
roar,  771 

While  all  the  Common  Council  cry  *  Clay- 
more ! ' 
To  see  proud  Albyn's  tartans  as  a  belt 
Gird  the  gross  sirloin  of  a  city  Celt, 
She  burst  into  a  laughter  so  extreme. 
That  I  awoke  —  and  lo  !  it  was  no  dream  I 

Here,  reader,  will  we  pause: — if  there's 
no  harm  in 
This  first,  you  '11  have,  perhaps,  a  second 
*  Carmen.' 
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[Theae  T>l«a,  vHich  spiing  from  Uie  Mine  inipiritiini  ■■  tlie  fint  two  oiuitai  of  ChiUe  Harold, 
ba.n,  p«rli>H,  nifFand  moie  than  aoy  odur  part  i^  Byron's  work  in  tha  miadB  of  poiterity.  Wa 
detect  mnon  tlut  U  falie  and  melodrmmalie  in  their  riietorio,  we  are  too  apt  to  be  blind  to  the 
tremeDdmn  Bow  of  life,  the  anperb  egotiim,  that  took  England  and  Europe  b;  Btorm  in  thoaa 
earl;  ezpuwTe  daja  and  gare  to  theae  poema  a  poj^olarit;  almoat  mqiaiallelad.  They  repsaant 
the  leWatiiHiarT  aide  of  Byroa'a  character,  —  tlie  inaolent  diaregard  of  enatom,  the  longing  for 
atracge  adTantore,  the  poasiou  for  vivid  color,  the  eaay  aentimentality,  —  jnat  aa  the  Si^rea  le- 
preaent  the  oluaioal  strain  of  wit  inhiamind;  and  only  when  theee  two  toudenoiee  flow  toeether,  aa 
tbey  do  in  Don  Juan,  shall  we  haTe  the  Byron  «lio  has  nothing  to  dread  from  the  tooth  of  tinie- 
The  Tales,  as  was  swd,  in  their  first  origin  belong  with  tlie  earlier  cantos  of  Chiide  Harold,  and 
■liow  the  iiiflnence  of  the  author's  Orieat&l  travela.  The  first  of  them.  The  Oiaour,  haa  even  a 
certain  amonnt  of  Tamely  defined  foundation  in  faota.  In  a  letter  to  Thoniai  Moore,  dated  Sep- 
tember 1, 1S13,  Byron  allndea  to  the  svent,  which  had  begou  to  be  too  freely  talked  shoot,  and 
admits  having  saved  a  Tarkisb  girl  in  the  Orient  who  was  to  be  sewed  in  a  sack  and  thrown  into 
tb«  aea  in  aceordance  with  HohammedaA  law.  Later  Hobhonse  deoUred,  in  the  Wetlmiiiiier  Be- 
CUB,  Jaunary,  1825,  that  the  girl  had  not  been  an  object  of  Byron's  attachment  bat  of  hisTnAiah 
Mrvaat's.  like  others  of  Byron's  works  The  Giaour  was  practically  remade  during  its  paaaage 
thiDOgh  the  preaa.  The  first  draft  of  the  poem,  written  in  May  of  1813,  consisted  of  only  4u7 
tinea;  by  November  of  the  same  year,  when  the  seventh  and  definitive  editioD  was  issned,  it  had 
expanded  to  1334  linea.  MaanwhUe  early  in  lliis  same  November,  before  TTie  Qiamir  waa  well  off 
hia  bands,  he  wrote  at  fever  heat  (in  four  nights,  or,  accordii^  to  another  account,  a  week)  aad 
pnbliahed  immediately  The  Bride  of  Ahydot.  He  had  found  hia  vein  and  his  pabtic,  and  waa 
thrifty  in  >n»Ving  the  best  of  both.  It  may  be  gathered  from  letters  of  the  period  that  the  more 
romantic  spar  to  hia  Mnse  came  from  a  passion  for  (he  wife  of  hia  friend  James  Wedderbum 
WelMter.  at  whose  hoaae  he  was  staying  at  the  dme.  Duriofr  the  latter  half  of  tbe  foUoniiig 
month  {December.  IHKl)  the  third  of  the  Tales,  The  Corsair,  was  written,  and  served  aa  a  relief 
to  the  emotions  of  the  poet  who  had  fled  from  tlie  same  ill-atarred  passion.  How  much  the  porta 
reflects  of  Byron's  own  experience  in  the  East,  cannot  be  known  ;  probably  verj  little.  However, 
in  his  Journal,  under  dale  of  March  10. 1814,  he  hints  darkly  at  strange  adventures  which  not  even 
Hohbouse  knew  about,  etc.  Lnra,  which  may  be  regarded  aa  a  sequel  to  The  Corsair  and  which 
rciotrodnces  Oulnare  as  the  Page  and  Conrad  aa  Lara,  was  finished  by  June  14,  Wli.  and  was  . 
pnblished  in  August,  hound  up  with  Rogers'a  Jacgveline.  The  two  poems,  however,  were  noon 
~  divorced,'  anil  four  editions  of  Lara  alone  appeared  before  the  end  of  1814.  Some  time  during 
the  next  year,  probably  in  the  early  months,  Tie  Siege  af  Corinth  was  composed,  and  with  it  one 
observes  a  certain  change  in  tone  as  if  the  poet  were  getting  a  little  further  away  from  himself. 
On  January  2d  of  this  year  he  had  married ;  the  experience  of  life  waa  to  crowd  upon  him 
rapidly.  Paroiina,  a  poem  exquisitely  graceful  in  parts,  wag  written  during  the  same  year.  Lady 
Byron  wrote  out  the  copy  of  the  two  poems  which  were  sent  to  the  publisher,  and  which  appeared 
together  February  7,  1810;  they  were  little  noticed  hy  the  press,  then  savagely  engaged  with  the 
divorce  prooeediuK»  that  drove  Byron  from  England  in  the  following  April.  With  these  two 
poems,  then,  the  strictly  Oriental  Tales  come  to  an  end,  the  melodramatic  masqueradi-  passes  out 
of  (he  poet's  life  and  the  Tales  which  succeed  are  instinct  with  the  larger  spirit  of  tlie  later  cantos 
of  Chilllt  Harold  and  tlie  Dramas.  The  next  Tale.  The  Priaoner  of  ChiUon.  waa  written  at  Ouchv, 
on  the  border  of  Lake  Leman.  where  also  the  third  canto  of  Chiide  Harold  was  composed.  The 
room  in  the  hotel  is  still  (or,  at  least,  was  a  few  years  ago)  marked  by  an  inscription  attesting  the 
fact  thai  here  during  a  stay  of  two  days  in  Jone  of  181C  Byron  wrote  hia  noble  lines.  The  char- 
after  of  Bonnivord,  whose  calamities  stirred  the  poet  ever  ready  with  a  lyric  cry  for  freedom,  is 
diiiputed  by  historians  according  as  they  incline  to  Protestant  or  Catholic  views  of  the  atruggles 
of  the  early  sixteenth  century  ;  he  was  nnquestiouably  a  fit  theme  for  the  declamatory  genius  of 
tbe  early  nineteenth.  From  Swiss  history  Byron  turned  for  his  next  Tale  to  Russian  legend. 
Maieppa,  the  swiftness  of  whose  movetnent  is  a  lltetsry  lour  de  foree,  was  pnblished  June  28, 
"  t  ond  the laatof  Uie  Tales  came  all  the  Dniraaseicept  JWanfrny,    The  composition 


of  The  Ida.r^d  fell  in  the  firet  two  months  of  182.1 ;  Che  poem  waa  published^  not  by  Murrav  but  by 
John  Hunt.  June  2(1,  1823.     It  ia  synchronous  therefore  with   The  Age  of  Bronze,  and  shows  a 
nilarity  with  that  poem  in  the  use  of  the  heroic  couplet.     It  is  synchronous  also  with 


the  later  cantos  of  thm  Juan,  althongh  Che  tone  of  the  two  poems  (the  cynical  spirit  of  Don  Juan 
had  by  this  time  pretty  well  stifled  the  romance )  would  not  seem  to  show  a  commoi  ' 

less  than  a  month  after  the  publication  of  The  Island,  Byron  had  saUed  for  Greece,] 
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Striiii^rf       tliiit  whore  all   is   i>eace  be- 

Nidc, 
Thi^n^  IMiHHioii  riolH  in  her  pride, 
Anil  hiHt  and  rapine  wildly  rc*i^n  ^ 

To  diirk«>n  o*«*r  tht;  fair  domain. 
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It  i*  mi  tbon^  the  flenda  pravail'd 
Againrt  tho  teiapliB  Om  MHul'd, 
And,    flx'd    on    MftTWU;  thioiiN, 

dweU 
Tlie  fi«ed  inhBriton  of  hell; 
80  loft  the  Bcona,  m  fonn'd  for  joj, 
80  coTst  tJw  tjiMits  that  deatrcy  1 


He  who  hith  bent  Um  o'er  the  dead 
&e  the  fliat  dn  of  death  is  fled, 
^IIm  flnt  dark  uy  of  uothingneaa,  70 

^M  iMt  ot  danger  and  diatreaa 

£ifM«  Deoaj'a  effacing  flngera 
TO  awept  the  lines  where  bMU^  bt^ers), 
Aad  mark'd  the  mild  angeliiriur, 
^le  ikptDTe  of  repose  that  ^  there, 


le  fix  d  yet  tander  trait^hat  streak 

le  languor  of  the  placii]  cheek, 

id  —  £at  for  that  Bad  ^rouded  eje. 


The 

And 

Thftt  Area  not,  wins  a6t,  weeps  not,  now, 
And  bat  for  that  ohpl,  chanffslesa  brow, 

Where  cold  ObBtmotibn'a  apatby  81 

Appals  the  gazing  igbumer's  heart, 

Al  if  to  him  it  could  impart 

The  doom  he  dreads,  vet  dwells  upon; 
Yes,  but  for  these  aui  these  alone, 
Some  moments,  ny,  one  treHcheroiis  hour 
He  still  mighll  doubt  the  tjrrant'ii  power; 
So  fair,  BO  caJm,  so  softly  seal'd, 
The  first,  U^t  look  b^  death  reveal'd  I 
Snch  is  Uie, aspect  uf  this  shore;  90 

"Tia  Greeofe,  but  living  Greece  no  more  I 
So  coldlj'  kwect,  so  deadly  fair. 
We  BtaitJ  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 
Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death. 
That  pt^  not  quite  with  parting  breath; 
Bat  beiiuty  with  that  fearful  bloum. 
That  hue  which  hauuta  it  to  the  tomb. 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay. 
The  ferewell  beam  of  Feeling  past  away  I 

Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly 

Whicb    gleams,   but   warms   no   more   its 
cherish'd  earth  t 

Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave  ! 
Whose  land  from  pUm  to  monntaii>-CBve 
Wai  Freedom's  home  or  Glory's  grave  1 
Shrine  of  the  mighty  I  can  it  be. 
That  thia  is  all  remains  of  thee  7 
Approach,  thou  craven  crouching  slave; 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopjlte  7 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave, 

O' ile  offspring  of  the  nee —   m 
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Fmxmuae  whkt  sea,  lAat  ahon  ia  thia  7 
The  gnlf ,  the  roek  of  Salamis  1 
TbtM  se«nes,  tbeb  atwy  not  unknown, 
nd  make  again  your  own} 
from  the  ashes  of  your  sirea 
emben  of  their  former  Area; 
be  who  in  the  strife  e: 


And  leave  bis  sons  a  nope,  a  fame. 
They  too  will  ratiier  die  than  ehame! 
For  Freedom's  battle  onee  begun, 
Bequeath'd  by  bleeding  aire  to  son, 
Though  bafBed  oft  is  ever  woo. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page, 
Attest  it  man^  a  deathlesa  agel 
While  kings,  m  dua^  datkneas  hid. 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid. 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom    ijg 
Hath  swept  the  columu  from  their  tomb, 
A  mightier  monument  command, 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land  I 
There  points  thy  Muse  to  stranger's  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die  I 
'T  were  long  to  teU  and  sad  to  trace 
Kach  step  nom  splendour  to  dbgrace; 
Knungh  —  no  foreign  foe  coidd  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell; 
Yes  I  Self-abasemeut  paved  the  way    14a 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot  sway. 

What  can  he  tell  who  treads  thy  shore  ? 

No  legend  of  thine  olden  time. 
No  theme  on  which  the  muse  might  soar 


The  hearts  within  thy  valleys  bred. 
The  fiery  souls  that  might  liave  led 

Thy  sons  to  deeds  suolime, 
Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave,       ijo 
Slaves  —  nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave. 

And  callous,  save  to  crime; 
Stain'd  with  each  evil  that  pollutes 
Mankind,  where  least  alMve  the  brutsBJ 
Without  even  savage  virtue  blest. 
Without  one  free  or  valiant  breast. 
Still  to  the  neighbouring  ports  they  waft 
Proverbial  wiles  and  ancient  croft; 
In  this  the  subtle  Greek  is  found. 
For  this,  and  this  alone,  renown'd.  itc 

In  vain  might  Liberty  invoke 
The  spirit  to  its  bondage  broke. 
Or  ruse  the  neck  that  courts  the  yoke: 
No  more  her  sorrows  I  bevrail. 
Yet  this  vrill  be  a  mournful  tale. 
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And  they  who  liBten  may  helieve, 
Who  heard  it  first  had  cause  to  grieve. 


Far,  dark,  along  the  blue  sea  glancing;^  . 
The  shadows  of  the  rocks  advancing 
Start  on  the  fisher's  eye  like  boat  i;^ 

01  island-pirate  or  Mainote; 
And  fearful  for  his  light  caique, 
He  shuns  the  near  but  doubtful  creek: 
Though  worn  and  weary  with  his  toil. 
And  cumber'd  with  his  scaly  spoil. 
Slowly,  yet  strongly,  plies  the  oar. 
Till  Port  Leone's  safer  shore 
Receives  him  by  the  lovely  light 
That  best  becomes  an  Eastern  night. 


Who  thundering  comes  on  blackest  steed, 
With  slacken'd  bit  and  hoof  of  speed  ?     iSi 
Beneath  the  clattering  iron's  sound 
The  cavem'd  echoes  wake  around 
In  lash  for  lash,  and  bound  for  bound; 
The  foam  that  streaks  the  courser's  side 
Seems  gather'd  from  the  ocean-tide. 
Though  weary  waves  are  sunk  to  rest. 
There  's  none  within  his  rider's  breast; 
And  though  to-morrow's  tempest  lower, 
'T  is  calmer  than  thy  heart,  young  Giaour  ! 
I  know  thee  not,  I  loathe  thy  race,  191 

fiut  in  thy  lineaments  I  trace 
What  time  shall  strengthen,  not  efface: 
Though  young  and  pale,  that  sallow  front 
Is  scathed  by  fiery  passion's  brunt; 
Though  bent  on  earth  thine  evil  eye, 
As  meteor-like  thou  glidest  by, 
Right  well  I  view  and  deem  thee  one 
Whom  Othman's  sons  should  slay  or  shun. 


On  —  on  he  hasten'd,  and  he  drew 
My  gaze  of  wonder  as  he  flew: 
Though  like  a  demon  of  the  night 
He  pass'd,  and  vanish'd  from  my  sight, 
His  aspect  and  his  air  impressed 
A  troubled  memory  on  my  breast, 
And  long  upon  my  startled  ear 
Rung  his  dark  courser's  hoofs  of  fear. 
He  spurs  his  steed;  he  nears  the  steep, 
That,  jutting,  shadows  o'er  the  deep; 
He  winds  around;  he  hurries  by; 
The  rock  relieves  him  from  mine  eye; 
For  well  I  ween  unwelcome  he 
Whose  glance  is  fix'd  on  those  that  flee; 
And  not  a  star  but  shines  too  bright 
On  him  who  takes  such  timeless  night. 
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He  wound  along;  but  ere  he  pass'd 
One  glance  he  snatch'd,  as  if  his  last, 
A  moment  check'd  his  wheeling  steed, 
A.  nioment  breathed  him  from  his  speed, 
^A  molpent  on  his  stirrup  stood  —  sao 

Wlijr  looks  he  o'er  the  olive  wood  ? 
orescent  glinuners  on  the  hill, 
Mosque's  high  lamps  are  quivering  still: 
Though  too  remote  for  sound  to  wake 
In  ecaoes  of  the  far  tophaike. 
The  flashes  of  each  joyous  peal 
Are  seen  to  prove  the  Moslem's  zeal. 
To-night,  set  Rhamazani's  sun; 
To-night,  the  Bairam  feast 's  begun; 
To-night  —  but  who  and  what  art  thou    230 
Of  foreign  garh  and  fearful  brow  ? 
And  what  are  these  to  thine  or  thee, 
That  thou  should'st  either  pause  or  flee  ? 

\ 
He  stood  —  som^  dread  was  on  his  face ; 
Soon  Hatred  settled 'in  its  place: 
It  rose  not  with  the  reddening  flush 
Of  transient  Anger's  Hasty  blush. 
But  pale  as  marble  o'erVthe  tomb. 
Whose  ghostly  whitenesd^aids  its  gloom. 
His  brow  was  bent,  his  eye  was  glared;    240 
He  raised  his  arm,  and  fiercely  raised. 
And  sternly  shook  his  hancl  on  high, 
As  doubting  to  return  or  flyV' 
Impatient  of  his  flight  delayed, 
Here  loud  his  raven  charger  Meigh'd  — 
Down  glanced  that  hand,  and?  grasp'd  his 

blade ;  ^• 

That  sound  had  biu*st  his  wakin^^  dream, 
As  Slumber  starts  at  owlet's  scream. 
The  spur  hath  lanced  his  courser  vs  sides; 
Away,  away,  for  life  he  rides:       \  250 

Swift  as  the  hurl'd  on  high  jerree 
Springs  to  the  touch  his  startled  stf^eed; 
The  rock  is  doubled,  and  the  shore 
Shakes  with  the  clattering  tramp  nV)  more 
The  crag  is  won,  no  more  is  seen 
His  Christian  crest  and  haughty  mitVn. 
'T  was  but  an  instant  he  rostraiird 
That  fiery  barb  so  sternly  rein*d; 
'T  was  but  a  moment  that  ho  stood, 
Then  sped  as  if  by  death  pursued:     I 
But  in  that  instant  o'er  his  soul  j 

Winters  of  Memory  seem'd  to  roll,    \ 
And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time         ' 
A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime. 
O'er  him  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  fear»» 
Such  moment  pours  the  grief  of  year*: 
What  felt  he  then,  at  once  oppr(*t 
By  all  that  most  distracts  the  b/^east  ^ 
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THE  GIAOUR 


That  DKOM,  fthkb  pondar'd  o'«  hia  bto, 
OhiwlroitsdnarylBngthalMJldatal  sr« 
Thongli  in  Time'i  raemd  nearlf  nought 
It  WW  Etenii^  to  Thoughtl 

For  UlfllUtA  M  nrnifllll*!—  BpUM 

Tbe  tboD^  that  ConMneiwe  mnrt  en^ 

bnwe. 
Which  in  itsolf  can  comprahend 
Woe  witbrat  naiiw,  or  hope,  or  end. 

The  hour  i>  paat,  tlie  Giaour  ii  gone; 
And  did  he  Ht  or  fall  aloiu  ? 
Woe  to  that  boor  he  came  or  went  I 
The  onne  for  Haasan's  lin  waa  wnt     ilo 
To  tmn  a.  pahue  to  a  tomb; 
He  came,  he  weot,  like  the  Simoom, 
That  harbio^r  of  fate  and  ^kioin. 
Beneath  whme  videlj-wasttng  breath 
The  Tery  cjpreu  droopa  to  duth  — 
Dark  tree,  still  sad  wbea  others'  grief  is 


The  onlj  constant 


I'er  the  dei^  I 


The  steed  is  vaiuBh'd  from  the  stall; 
No  serf  is  seen  in  HdMan's  hall; 
The  lonelj  Spider's  thin  j^raj  poll         19a 
Waves  slowly  wideoing  (I'er  the  wall; 
The  Bat  buifda  in  Iiis  liarani  bower; 
Anil  in  the  fortress  of  his  puwer 
The  Owl  usurps  the  benoon-tower; 
k     The  wild-dog  howls  o'er  the  fountain's 

B   With  baffled  thirst  und  famine,  grim; 
PFor  the  stream  has  shrunk  from  its  marble 
'  bed. 

Where  tbe  weeds  and  tbe  desolate  dust  are 

T  was  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  plaj 

And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day,  yto 

Ab  springing  high  the  silver  dew 

In  whirls  fantastiiraHy  Hew, 

And  flung  luxurious  eoolness  roimd 

The  air,  and  verdure  o'er  the  ground. 

T  wu  sweet,  when  cloudless  stars  were 

bright. 
To  Tiew  the  wave  of  watery  light. 
And  hear  its  melody  by  night. 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  Childhood  play'd 
Around  the  vor^  of  that  cascade; 
And  oft  upon  his  mother's  breast  jio 

That  sound  had  harmonized  his  rest; 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  Youth  along 
Ita  bank  been  soothed  by  Beauty's  song; 
And  softer  seem'd  each  melting  tone 
Of  Hnsic  mingled  with  its  own. 


Akwg  the  brink  at  Twiiight's 
The  stream  tint  flll'd  that  font  ia  fled  — 
Hie  bbod  that  wMm'd  hii  heart  ia  shad  I 
AnJ  here  no  move  ahiUl  human  Toioe  j«» 
Be  heard  to  nge,  regret,  rejoiee. 
The  lut  sad  note  that  sweQM  tbe  gtla 
Waa  woman^  wildest  toneral  wait: 
ThW  qDeach'd  in  ulenoe,  all  ia  still. 
But  the  lattioe  that  flaps  when  the  viad 

Though  raves  the  goat,  and  floods  tbe 

No  hand  ahall  dose  its  elasp  again. 
Ob  desert  sands  't  were  joy  to  soan 
Tbe  mdest  steps  of  (ellow-mwi, 
80  bet*  tbe  veiT  Toioe  of  Grief  ua 

Might  wake  anhlobo  like  relief  — 
At  least  t  would  say,  'All  are  not  gone; 
Than  lingers  Life,  tbongfa  bnt  in  one.' 
P<«  nuuj  a  gilded  obamW  's  than, 
Whieb  Solitude  mi^it  well  forbear; 
Within  tbat  dome  at  yet  Deoay 
Hath  slowly  work'd  her  cankering  way: 
But  gloom  is  gather'd  o'er  the  gate, 
Nur  there  tbe  Fakir's  self  will  wait; 
Nor  there  will  wandering  Dervisa  stay, 
For  bounty  cheers  not  his  delav;  )4' 

Nor  there  will  weary  stinnger'halt 
To  bless  the  sncred  '  bread  and  salt.' 
Alike  must  Wealth  and  Poverty 
Pass  heedless  and  unheeded  by. 
For  Courtesy  and  Pity  died 
With  Hassan  on  the  mountain  side. 
His  roof,  that  refuge  unto  men, 
Is  Desolation's  hungry  den. 
The  goest  flies  the  hall,  and  tbe  vassal  from 

Since  his  turban  was  cleft  by  the  infidel's 


I  hear  the  sound  of  coming  feet, 
But  not  a  voice  mine  ear  to  greet; 
More  near  —  each  turban  I  can  scan. 
And  silver^heathM  atagbou; 
The  foremost  of  tbe  baiut  is  seen 
An  Emir  by  his  garb  of  gre«n: 

■  Ho  1  who  art  thou  ?  *  — '  This  low  salam 
Replies  of  Moslem  faith  I  am.'  — 

'The  burthen  ye  so  gently  bear  jte 

Seems  one  that  claims  your  utmost  care. 
And,    doubtless,    holds    some    {Kccious 

freieht. 
My  humole  bark  would  gladly  wait' 
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*  Thou  speakest  sooth:  thy  skiff  unmoor, 
And  waft  us  from  the  silent  shore; 
Nay,  leave  the  sail  still  furl'd,  and  ply 
The  nearest  oar  that 's  scattered  hy, 
And  midway  to  those  rocks  where  sleep 
Tlie  channelled  waters  dark  and  deep. 
Rest  from  your  task  —  so  —  bravely  done, 
Our  course  has  been  right  swiftly  run;    371 
Yet 't  is  the  longest  voyage,  I  trow, 
That  one  of— 


Sullen  it  plunged,  and  slowly  sank. 
The  calm  wave  rippled  to  the  bank; 
I  watch'd  it  as  it  sank,  methought 
Some  motion  from  the  current  caught 
Bestirred  it  more,  —  't  was  but  the  beam 
That  checkered  o'er  the  living  stream. 
I  gazed,  till  vanishing  from  view,  380 

LScc  lessening  pebble  it  withdrew; 
Still  less  and  less,  a  speck  of  white 
That  gemm'd  the  tide,  then  mook'd  the 

sight; 
And  all  its  hidden  secrets  sleep. 
Known  but  to  Grenii  of  the  deep. 
Which,  trembling  in  their  coral  caves. 
They  dare  not  whisper  to  the  waves. 


Or  Beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour. 

Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower  ? 

No:  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 

Ne'er  droop  the  wing  o'er  those  that  die, 

And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shown 

To  every  failing  but  their  own, 

And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim  410 

Except  an  erring  sister's  shame. 


The  Mind,  that  broods  o'er  guilty  woes, 

Is  like  the  Scorpion  girt  by  fiie: 
In  circle  narrowing  as  its  glows 
The  flames  around  their  captive  close, 
Till  inly  search'd  by  thousand  throes, 

And  maddening  in  her  ire, 
One  sad  and  sole  relief  she  knows; 
The  sting  she  nourish'd  for  her  foes, 
Whose  venom  never  yet  was  vain,  430 

Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pain, 
And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain;  — 
So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire,    / 
Or  live  like  Scorpion  girt  by  fire; 
So  writhes  the  mmd  Remorse  hath  riven, 
Unfit  for  earth,  undoom'd  for  heaven, 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath. 
Around  it  flame,  within  it  death  ! 


As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  insect-queen  of  eastern  spring 
O'er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmeer       390 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near, 
And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower 
A  weary  chase  and  wasted  hour, 
Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high. 
With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye: 
So  Beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child, 
With  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild; 
A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears, 
Begim  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 
If  won,  to  equal  ills  betray'd,  400 

Woe  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid; 
A  life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace, 
From  infant's  play,  and  man's  caprice: 
The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought 
Hath  lost  its  charm  by  being  caught. 
For  every  touch  that  woo'd  its  stay 
Hath  brush'd  its  brightest  hues  away, 
Till  charm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 
^  is  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone. 
With  wounded  wing,  or  bleeding  breast. 
Ah  !  where  shall  either  victim  rest  ?       411 
Can  this  with  faded  pinion  soar 
From  rose  to  tulip  as  before  ? 


Black  Hassan  from  the  Haram  flies. 
Nor  bends  on  woman's  form  his  eyes;     440 
The  unwonted  chase  each  hour  employs. 
Yet  shares  he  not  the  hunter's  joys. 
Not  thus  was  Hassan  wont  to  fly 
When  Leila  dwelt  in  his  Serai. 
Doth  Leila  there  no  longer  dwell  ? 
That  tale  can  only  Hassan  tell: 
Strange  rumours  in  our  city  say 
Upon  that  eve  she  fled  away 
When  Rhamazan's  last  sun  was  set. 
And  flashing  from  each  minaret  450 

Millions  of  lamps  proclaim'd  the  feast 
Of  Bairam  through  the  boundless  East. 
'T  was  then  she  went  as  to  the  bath. 
Which  Hassan  vainly  search'd  in  wrath; 
For  she  was  flown  her  master's  rage 
In  likeness  of  a  Georgian  page. 
And  far  beyond  the  Moslem^  power 
Had  wrong  d  him  with  the  faithless  Giaour. 
Somewhat  of  this  had  Hassan  deem'd; 
But  still  so  fond,  so  fair  she  seem'd,        460 
Too  well  he  trusted  to  the  slave 
Whose  treachery  deserved  a  g^ve: 
And  on  that  eve  had  gone  to  mosque. 
And  thence  to  feast  in  his  kiosk. 


THE   GIAOUR 


Such  is  the  tale  his  Nabiuu  tell. 

Who  did  not  wtttcb  their  cluu^  too  well; 

Bat  others  say,  that  on  that  ni^ht. 

By  pale  Fhin^ari's  trembling  light, 

The  GiiUMir  upoo  his  jet-blBck  steed 

Was  Been,  but  seen  alone  to  speed  t^c 

With  bloodj  spnr  along  the  shore, 

Nor  maid  nor  page  behiud  him  bore. 


Her  eye's  dark  charm  'twere  vuu  to 
tell, 
But  gaie  on  that  of  the  Gazelle, 
It  wul  assist  thy  fancy  well; 


That  darted  from  beneath  the  lid, 
Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Giamsahid. 
Tea,  Soul,  and  should  our  prophet  say     tSu 
That  form  was  nought  hut  breathing  claj, 
Bj  Alia  I  I  would  answer  nay; 
Xttoogb  on  Al-Sirat's  arch  I  stood, 
-  Which  totters  o'er  the  fiery  flood. 
With  Paradise  within  my  view, 
And  all  his  Houris  beekoning  through. 
Oh  t  who  young  Leila's  glance  could  read 
And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creed, 
Which  saith  that  woman  is  but  dust, 
A  soulless  toy  for  tyrant's  lust  ?  190 

On  her  might  Muftis  gaze,  awl  own 
That  through  her  eye  tlie  Immortal  shone; 
On  her  fair  cheek's  unfading  liue 
The  young  pomegranate's  blossoms  strew 
Their  bloom  b  blushes  ever  new; 
Her  hair  in  hyacinthine  flow. 
When  left  to  roll  its  folds  below, 
As  midst  her  handmaids  in  the  hall 
She  stood  superior  to  them  all. 
Hath  swept  the  marble  where  her  feet     joo 
Gleam'd  whiter  than  the  mountain  sleet. 
Ere  from  the  cloud  that  gave  it  birth 
It  fell,  and  caught  one  stain  of  earth. 
The  cygnet  nobly  walks  the  water; 
So  moved  on  earth  Circassia's  daughter. 
The  loveliest  bird  of  Franguestan  ! 
As  rears  her  crest  the  rufHed  Swan, 

And  spurns  the  wave  with  wings  ot  pride. 
When  pass  the  steps  of  stranger  man 

Along  the  banks  that  bound  her  tide;     jio 
Thus  rose  fair  Leila's  whiter  neck;  — 
Thus  arm'd  with  beauty  woidd  she  check 
Intrusion's  glance,  till  Folly's  gaze 
Shrunk  from  the  charms  it  meant  to  praise. 
Thus  high  and  graceful  was  ber  gait^ 
Her  heart  as  tender  to  ber  mate; 


Stem  Hassan  hath  a  journey  ta'en 
With  twenty  vassals  in  his  tnun. 
Each  arm'd,  as  best  becomes  a  man, 
With  arquebuss  and  ataehan; 
The  chief  before,  as  decfe'd  for  war. 
Bears  in  his  belt  the  scimitar 
Stain'd  with  the  best  of  Amaut  blood. 
When  in  the  pass  the  rebels  stood. 
And  few  retnrn'd  to  tell  the  tale 
Of  what  befell  in  Fame's  vale. 


Which  still,  though  gemm'd  and  boss'd  with 

gold. 
Even  robbers  tremble  to  brtold. 
T  is  said  he  goes  to  woo  a  bride 
More  true  tban  bet  who  left  his  side; 
The  faithless  slave  that  broke  ber  bowet. 
And,  worse  than  faitbless,  for  a  Giaour ! 


The  sun's  last  rays  are  on  the  bill. 
And  sparkle  in  the  fountain  rill. 
Whose  welcome  waters,  cool  and  clear. 
Draw  blessings  from  the  mountaineer.     j4a 
Here  may  the  loitering  merchant  Greek 
Find  that  repose  't  were  vain  to  seek 
In  cities  lodged  too  near  bis  lord, 
And  trembling  for  his  secret  hoard  — 

In  crowds  a  slave,  in  deserta  free; 
And  with  forbidden  wine  may  stain 
The  bowl  a  Moslem  must  not  drain. 


The  foremost  Tartar 's  in  the  gap, 
Ctmspicuous  by  his  yellow  cap;  s!° 

The  rest  in  lengthening  line  the  while 
Wind  slowly  through  the  long  defile. 
Above,  the  muimtain  rears  a  peak, 
Where  vultures  whet  the  thirsty  beak. 
And  theirs  may  be  a  feast  to-night 
Shall  tempt  them  down  ere  morrow's  light; 
Beneath,  a  river's  wintry  stream 
Has  shrunk  before  the  summer  beam. 
And  loft  a  channel  bleak  and  bare. 
Save  shnibs  that  spring  to  perish  there. 
Each  side  the  midway  path  there  lay       jsi 
Small  broken  crags  of  granite  gray. 
By  time,  or  mountain  lightning,  nven 
From  summits  clad  in  mists  of  heaven; 
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For  where  is  he  that  hath  beheld 
The  peak  of  Liakura  unveil'd  ? 


They  reach  the  frove  of  pine  at  last ; 

*  Bismillah  I  now  we  peril 's  past; 
For  yonder  Tiew  the  opening  plain, 

And  there  we  '11  prick  our  steeds  amain: ' 
The  Chiaus  spake,  and  as  he  said,  571 

A  bullet  whistled  o'er  his  head; 
The  foremost  Tartar  bites  the  ground  ! 

Scarce  had  they  time  to  check  the  rein, 
Swift  from  their  steeds  the  riders  bound; 

But  three  shall  never  mount  again: 
Unseen  the  foes  that  gave  the  wound, 

The  dying  ask  revenge  in  vain. 
With  steel  unsheathed,  and  carbine  bent, 
Some  o'er  their  courser's  harness  leant,    580 

Half  shelter'd  by  the  steed; 
Some  fly  behind  the  nearest  rock, 
And  there  await  the  coming  shock. 

Nor  tamely  stand  to  bleed 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  foes  unseen. 
Who  dare  not  quit  their  craggy  screen. 
Stem  Hassan  only  from  his  horse 
Disdains  to  light,  and  keeps  his  course. 
Till  fiery  flashes  in  the  van 
Proclaim  too  sure  the  robber-clan  590 

Have  well  secured  the  only  way 
Could  now  avail  the  promised  prey. 
Then  curl'd  his  very  beard  with  ire, 
And  glared  his  eye  with  fiercer  fire: 

*  Though  far  and  near  the  bullets  hiss, 
I  've  'scaped  a  bloodier  hour  than  this.' 
And  now  the  foe  their  covert  quit, 
And  call  his  vassals  to  submit; 

But  Hassan's  frown  and  furious  word 

Are  dreaded  more  than  hostile  sword,     600 

Nor  of  his  little  band  a  man 

Resigu'd  carbine  or  ataghan, 

Nor  raised  the  craven  cry,  Amaun  ! 

In  fuller  sight,  more  near  and  near. 

The  lately  ambush 'd  foes  appear, 

And,  issuing  from  the  grove,  advance 

Some  who  on  battle-charger  prance. 

Who  leads  them  on  with  foreign  brand 

Far  flashing  in  his  red  right  hand  ? 

*  'T  is  he  !  ^  is  he!  I  know  him  now; 
I  know  him  by  his  pallid  brow; 
I  know  him  by  the  evil  eye 
That  aids  his  envious  treachery; 
1  know  him  by  his  jet-black  barb: 
Though  now  array'd  in  Amaut  garb. 
Apostate  from  his  own  vile  faith, 
It  shall  not  save  him  from  the  death: 


610 


'T  is  he  !  well  met  in  any  hour. 
Lost  Leila's  love,  accursed  Giaour ! ' 


620 


As  rolls  the  river  into  ocean. 
In  sable  torrent  wildly  streaming; 

As  the  sea-tide's  opposing  motion, 
In  azure  colunm  proudly  gfeaming, 
Beats  back  the  current  many  a  rood, 
In  curling  foam  and  mingling  flood. 
While  eddying  whirl  and  breaking  wave, 
Roused  by  the  blast  of  winter,  rave; 
Through   sparkling  spray,   in    thimdering 

clash. 
The  lightnings  of  the  waters  flash 
In  awful  whiteness  o'er  the  shore,  630 

That  shines  and  shakes  beneath  the  roar; 
Thus  —  as  the  stream  and  ocean  greet. 
With  waves  that  madden  as  they  meet  — 
Thus  join  the  bands,  whom  mutual  wrong, 
And  fate,  and  fury,  drive  along. 
The  bickering  sabres'  shivering  jar; 
And  pealing  wide  or  ringing  near 
Its  echoes  on  the  throbbmg  ear. 
The  deathshot  hissing  from  afar; 
The  shock,  the  shout,  the  groan  of  war,  640 
Reverberate  along  that  vale. 
More  suited  to  the  shepherd's  tale: 
Though    few    the    numbers  —  theirs    the 

strife. 
That  neither  spares  nor  speaks  for  life  ! 
Ah  !  fondly  youtliful  hearts  can  press. 
To  seize  and  share  the  dear  caress: 
But  Love  itself  could  never  pant 
For  all  that  Beauty  sighs  to  grant 
With  half  the  fervour  Hate  bestows 
'  Upon  the  last  embrace  of  foes,  650 

When  grapphng  in  the  fight  they  fold 
Those  arms  that  ne'er  shall  lose  their  hold: 
Friends   meet    to    part;    Love    laughs   at 

faith ; 
True  foes,  once  met,  are  join'd  till  death  I 


With  sabre  shiver'd  to  the  hilt. 
Yet  dripping  with  the  blood  he  spilt; 
Yet  strain'd  within  the  sever'd  hand 
Which  quivers  round  that  faithless  brand; 
His  turban  far  behind  him  roll'd, 
And  cleft  in  twain  its  firmest  fold;  660 

His  flowing  robe  by  falchion  torn, 
And  crimson  as  those  clouds  of  mom 
That,  streak'd  with  dusky  red,  portend 
The  day  shall  have  a  stormy  end; 
A  stain  on  every  bush  that  bore 
A  fragment  of  his  palampore. 


THE  GIAOUR 


i'1 


Hii  bnartwith  w 


His  baek  to  Mvth,  liU  faoe  to  bMTeo, 

T«t  lowering  on.  hi*  enemj, 

Ai  if  the  honz  that  wkl'd  hii  fktft 


Am  dark  M  bii  tlwt  Ued  below. 


H«r  ndzit  pMnted  well  the  M 
Wliich  taught  that  felon  heai 
He  callM  Ott  Prafbet,  but  hit  power 


ffaa  vain  againrt  the  Tengefnl  Giaonr: 
He  call'd  on  Alia—  bnt  uie  word 
Amee  jmheeded  or  unheard. 
1  fool  I  could  Leil 
d  thine  aoooided  there? 


Mj  wrath  i*  wreak'd,  the  deed  is  done, 
And  now  I  go  —  but  go  alone.' 


The  browsing  camels'  belle  are  tinkling; 
His  Mother  look'd  from  her  lattice  high,  e^o 

She  saw  the  dews  of  eve  beHprinUing 
The  pasture  green  beneath  hei  eye. 

She  saw  the  planets  faintly  twinkling: 

•  T  is  twilight  —  sure  hia  train  in  nigh/ 
She  could  not  rest  in  the  garden-bower, 
Bnt  gazed  through  the  grate  of  his  steepest 

*  Why  comes  he  not  ?  his  steeds  are  fleet, 
Nor  shrink  they  from  the  summer  heat; 
Why  sends  nut   the  Bridegroom  his  pro- 
mised gift: 

Is  his  heart  more  cold,  or  his  barb  less  swift  ? 
Oh,  false  reproach  1  yon  Tartar  now        joi 
Has  gain'd  our  nearest  mountain's  brow. 
And  warily  the  steep  descends. 
And  now  within  the  valley  bends; 
And  he  bears  the  gift  at  his  saddle  bow  — 
How  could  I  deem  his  courser  slow  ? 
Right  well  my  larress  shall  repay 
His  welcome  speed,  and  weary  way.' 

The  Tartar  lighted  at  the  gate, 
But  scarce  upheld  his  fainting  weight:    ;io 
His  swarthy  visage  spake  distress, 
But  this  might  be  from  weariness; 
His  garb  with  sanguine  spots  was  dyed. 


Bnt  theaa  mig^t  be  from  his  eowMz's  side; 
He  drew  the  token  from  hia  veat  — 
Angel  of  Death  1  titHaiMii'soloTeneieetl 
His  ealpae  rait  ^  hia  oaftan  red — 
<  Lady,  a  tearfnl  bride  tby  Son  hath  wad: 
Me,  not  from  meiev,  did  tfaey  ipare, 
Bnt  this  empurpled  pledge  to  bear.         tm 
Peaee  to  the  Imve  I  whme  blood  ia  imlt; 
WoetotheCHaonrl  fw  his  the  gulO 


A  tnrban  carred  in  ooarsert  stoie, 
Apillar  with  rank  weeds  o'ergiown, 
Wnereon  can  now  be  aearoely  read 
The  Koran  verae  that  monma  the  dead, 
Point  out  the  spot  where  Hassan  fell 
A  victim  in  that  lonely  dell. 
Theie  sleeps  as  true  an  Oimaulie 
As  e'er  at  Mecca  bent  the  knee;  71 

As  ever  seom'd  foriudden  wine. 
Or  pray'd  with  face  towards  the  shrine. 


At  solemn  sonnd  of  *  Alia  Hu  I ' 
Yet  died  he  by  a  stranger's  hand. 
And  stranger  in  his  native  land; 
Yet  died  he  as  in  anus  he  stood, 
And  unavenged,  at  least  in  bluod. 
But  him  the  majds  of  Paredise 

Impatient  to  their  halls  invite,  740 

And  Uie  dark  Heaven  of  Houris'  eyes 

On  him  shall  glance  for  ever  bright; 
They  come  —  their   kerchiefs   green   they 

And  welcome  with  a  kiss  the  brave  I 
Who  falls  in  battle  'gainst  a  Giaonr 
Is  worthiest  an  immortal  bower. 


But  thou,  false  Infidel  I  shalt  writhe 
Beneath  avenging  Monkir's  scythe; 
And  from  its  torment  'scape  alone 
To  wander  round  lost  Eblia'  tJirone; 


Nor  CI 


nteU 


'an  hear  nor  tongue  1 
ine  loriures  of  that  inward  heU  I 
But  first,  on  earth  as  Vampii«  sent. 
Thy  corse  shall  from  its  tomb  be  rent: 
Then  ghastly  haunt  thy  native  place, 
And  Buck  the  blood  of  all  thy  n 


Yet  loathe  the  banquet  which  perforce 
Must  feed  thy  livia  living  corse. 
Thy  victims  ere  they  yet  ezinre 
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Shall  know  the  demon  for  their  sire, 
As  cursing  thee,  thou  cursing  them, 
Thy  flowers  are  withered  on  the  stem. 
But  one  that  for  thy  crime  must  fall, 
The  youngest,  most  beloved  of  all, 
Shall  bless  thee  with  k  father' 8  name  — 
That  word  shall  wrap  tiiy  heart  in  flame  ! 
Ypt  must  thou  end  thy  task,  and  mark    771 
Her  cheek's  last  tinge,  her  eye's  last  spark, 
And  the  last  glassy  glance  must  view 
Which  freezes  o'er  its  lifeless  blue; 
Then  with  imhallow'd  hand  shalt  tear 
The  tresses  of  her  yellow  hair, 
Of  which  in  life  a  lock  when  shorn 
Affection's  fondest  pledge  was  worn; 
But  now  is  borne  away  by  thee. 
Memorial  of  thine  agony  f  780 

Wet  with  thine  own  oest  blood  shall  drip 
Thy  g^nashing  tooth  and  haggard  lip; 
Then  stalking  to  thy  sullen  grave. 
Go  —  and  with  Groms  and  Alrits  rave; 
Till  these  in  horror  shrink  away 
From  spectre  more  accursed  than  they  I 


*  How  name  ye  yon  lone  Caloyer  ? 

His  features  I  have  scann'd  before 
In  mine  own  land:  'tis  many  a  year. 

Since,  dashing  by  the  lonely  shore,       790 
I  saw  him  urge  as  fleet  a  steed 
As  ever  served  a  horseman's  need. 
But  once  I  saw  that  face,  yet  then 
It  was  so  mark'd  with  inward  pain, 
I  could  not  pass  it  by  again; 
It  breathes  the  same  dark  spirit  now, 
As  death  were  stamp'd  upon  his  brow.' 

*  'T  is  twice  three  years  at  summer  tide 

Since  first  among  our  freres  he  came; 
And  here  it  soothes  him  to  abide  800 

For  some  dark  deed  he  will  not  name. 
But  never  at  our  vesper  prayer, 
Nor  e'er  before  confession  chair 
Kneels  he,  nor  recks  he  when  arise 
Incense  or  anthem  to  the  skies, 
But  broods  within  his  cell  alone, 
His  faith  and  race  alike  unknown. 
The  sea  from  Paynim  land  he  crost. 
And  here  ascended  from  the  coast; 
Yet  seems  he  not  of  Othman  race,  810 

But  only  Christian  in  his  face: 
I  'd  judge  him  some  stray  renegade, 
Repentant  of  the  change  he  made, 
Save  that  he  shuns  our  holy  shrine, 
Nor  tastes  the  sacred  bread  and  wine. 


Great  largess  to  these  walls  he  brought 
And  thus  our  abbot's  favour  bought; 
But  were  I  Prior,  not  a  day 
Should  brook  such  stranger's  further  stay, 
Or  pent  within  our  penance  cell  Sao 

Should  doom  him  there  for  aye  to  dwell. 
Much  in  his  visions  mutters  hd 
Of  maiden  whelm'd  beneath  the  sea; 
Of  sabres  clashing,  foemen  flying. 
Wrongs  avenged,  and  Moslem  dying. 
On  cl^  he  hath  been  known  to  stand, 
And  rave  as  to  some  bloody  hand 
Fresh  sever'd  from  its  parent  limb, 
Invisible  to  all  but  him, 
Which  beckons  onward  to  his  grave,        830 
And  lures  to  leap  into  the  wave.' 


Dark  and  unearthly  is  the  scowl 

That  glares  beneath  his  dusky  cowl: 

The  flash  of  that  dilating  eye 

Reveals  too  much  of  times  eone  by; 

Though  varying,  indistinct  its  hue,'' 

Oft  will  his  glance  the  gazer  rue, 

For  in  it  lurks  that  nameless  spell. 

Which  speaks,  itself  unspeakable, 

A  spirit  yet  unauell'd  and  high,  840 

That  claims  and  keeps  ascendancy; 

And  like  the  bird  whose  pinions  quake. 

But  cannot  fly  the  gazing  snake. 

Will  others  quail  beneath  his  look. 

Nor  'scape  the  glance  they  scarce  can  brook. 

From  him  the  half-afPrighted  Friar 

When  met  alone  would  fain  retire, 

As  if  that  eye  and  bitter  smile 

Transferr'd  to  others  fear  and  guile. 

Not  oft  to  smile  descendeth  he,  850 

And  when  he  doth  't  is  sad  to  see 

That  he  but  mocks  at  Misery. 

How  that  pale  lip  will  curl  and  quiver  I 

Then  fix  once  more  as  if  for  ever; 

As  if  his  sorrow  or  disdain 

Forbade  him  e'er  to  smile  again. 

Well  were  it  so  —  such  ghastly  mirth 

From  joyaunce  ne'er  derived  its  birth. 

But  sadder  still  it  were  to  trace 

What  once  were  feelings  in  that  face:      860 

Time  hath  not  yet  the  features  fix'd. 

But  brighter  traits  with  evil  mix'd; 

And  there  are  hues  not  always  faded. 

Which  speak  a  mind  not  all  degraded 

Even  by  the  crimes  through  which  it  waded. 

The  common  crowd  but  see  the  gloom 

Of  wayward  deeds,  and  fitting  doom; 
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Tba  eloae  otMorer  OM)  Mpy 

A  noblo  lonl,  M>d  lineage  oi^: 

Alas  1  tbongli  ^>otli  bertow'a  in  vtm,       >^ 

Whiok  Gri^  ooold  oliaBge,  ud  Guilt  conld 

It  wu  no  Tolw  taueina&t 
To  wbioli  fDoh  lofty  gifts  wen  lent, 
A^  BtiU  with  UtUe  leu  tlun  dimd 
Ob  aaeh  the  light  ia  rivetod. 
^le  TOoflMM  cot,  deoM'd  and  rent, 

WOl  m»too  iaUj  the  pwMi  by; 
Hie  tower  by  w*r  or  tempect  brat, 
WhOe  jet  nuj  frown  one  batUoneuti 

Demands  and  dauota  the  ibmiigeT's  eyoj 
Eaah  iTiod  aich,  and  pillar  lone,  Ui 

Reads  hai^htalf  foi  glories  gone  I 

•  Hii  floating  robe  aroond  him  foldiiw, 
Slow  iweepi  be  throngh   the   oomiua'd 

'With  dread'beheU,  with  gloom  beholding 

7l»  ritM  that  matstilj  the  pik. 
Bnt  when  the  anthem  shakes  tiie  ohoir, 
And  kneel  the  monks,  his  steps  retire ; 
^^  fonder  lone  and  wavering  torch 
^s  aspect  glares  within  the  porch;  S^ 

l^ere  will  he  pause  till  all  ia  done  — 
And  hear  the  prafer,  but  utter  noae. 
See  —  by  the  half-illumined  wall 
His  hood  fly  back,  his  dark  hair  fall. 
That  pale  brow  wildly  wreathing  ronnd. 
As  if  the  Gomin  there  had  bomid 
The  sablest  of  the  serpent-braid 
That  o'er  her  fearfnl  forehead  atray'd: 
For  he  declines  the  convent  oath, 
And  leaves  those  locks'  unbaJlow'd  growth, 
Bnt  wears  our  garb  in  all  beside;  901 

And,  not  from  pietj  but  pride, 
GiTes  wealth  to  walla  that  never  heard 
Of  his  one  holy  vow  nor  word. 
Lo  !  —  mark  je,  as  the  harmony 
Peals  louder  praisea  to  the  sky, 
That  livid  cheek,  that  stony  air 
Of  miz'd  defiance  and  despair  1 
Saint  Francis,  keep  him  from  the  ahrine  ! 
Else  may  we  dread  the  wrath  divine        91s 
Hade  manifest  by  awful  sign. 
It  ever  evil  angel  bore 
The  foRQ  of  mortal,  such  he  wore: 
By  all  my  hope  of  sins  forgiven, 
Sncfa  looks  are  not  of  earth  nor  heaven  t ' 

To  love  the  softeat  hearts  are  prone, 
Bnt  such  can  ne'et  be  all  bis  own; 
Too  timid  in  his  woes  to  share. 


Too  meek  to  meet,  or  hraTe  deapur; 
And  ftenier  faeaita  alone  may  fMl  ^m 

nie  woimd  that  time  can  nerer  keaL 
The  rugged  metal  at  the  mine 
Unat  bum  beftve  its  nrfaoe  Bhine, 
But  plmiged  within  the  fiiniao»4ame, 
It  bends  and  melta — though  still  the  same; 
Then  temper'd  to  thy  wau^  or  will, 
■Twill  aerre  thee  to  defend  or  kUl; 
A  bieas^hite  for  thine  hour  of  need. 
Or  blade  ta  Ind  thy  foeroan  bleed; 
But  if  a  dagger's  form  it  baar,  no 

Let  thoM  who  sh^ie  ita  edge,  beware  I 
Thus  passion's  fire,  and  woman's  art. 
Can  turn  and  tame  the  sterner  heart; 
From  these  its  form  and  tone  are  ta'eiv 
And  what  thej  make  it,  mast  remain, 
Bnt  break  —  before  it  beod  again. 


If  solitude  sneoeed  to  grief, 
Rdease  from  pain  is  slight  r^ief ; 
The  vacant  boaom's  wil^mess 
Might  thank  the  pang  that  made  it  less.    94s 
We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  share: 
Even  blias  —  't  were  woe  alone  to  besr; 
The  heart  once  left  tbus  desolate 
Must  fly  at  last  for  ease  —  to  hate. 
It  ia  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  them  steal. 
And  shudder,  as  the  reptiles  creep 
To  revel  o'er  their  rottmg  sleep. 
Without  the  power  to  scare  away 
Tbe  cold  conaumers  of  tbeir  clay  I  950 

It  is  as  if  the  desert-bird. 

Whose  beak  unlocks  her  bosom's  stream 

To  still  her  famish 'd  nestlinga'  scream. 
Nor  mouma  a  life  to  them  transferr'd, 
Should  rend  her  rash  devoted  breast, 
And  find  them  flown  her  empty  nest. 
The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 

Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void, 
Tbe  leafleaa  deaert  of  the  mind, 

Tbe  waste  of  feelings  nnemploy'd.        96a 
Who  would  be  doom'd  to  ga^e  upon 
A  sky  without  a  cloud  or  sun  ? 
Lesa  hideous  far  the  tempest's  roar 
Than  ne'er  to  brave  the  billows  more  — 
Thrown,  when  the  war  of  winds  is  o'er, 
A  lonely  wreck  on  fortune's  shore, 
'Mid  sullen  calm,  and  silent  bay, 
Unseen  to  drop  by  didl  decay;  — 
Better  to  sink  Deneath  the  shock 
Than  monlder  piecemeal  on  the  rock  I    97a 
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'Father  f  thy  days  have  pass'd  in  peace, 

'Mid  counted  beads,  ana  countless  prayer; 
To  bid  the  sins  of  others  cease, 

Thyself  without  a  crime  or  care. 
Save  transient  ills  that  all  must  bear. 
Has  been  th^  lot  from  youth  to  age; 
And  thou  wilt  bless  thee  from  the  rage 
Of  passions  fierce  and  uncontroll'd, 
Such  as  thy  penitents  unfold. 
Whose  secret  sins  and  sorrows  rest  980 

Within  thy  pure  and  pitying  breast. 
My  days,  though  few,  have  pass'd  below 
In  much  of  joy,  but  more  of  woe; 
Yet  still  in  hours  of  love  or  strife, 
I  've  'scaped  the  weariness  of  life: 
Now  leaded  with  friends,  now  girt  by  foes, 
I  loathed  the  languor  of  repose. 
Now  nothing  left  to  love  or  hate, 
No  more  with  hope  or  pride  elate, 
I  'd  rather  be  the  thing  that  crawls 
Most  noxious  o'er  a  dungeon's  walls. 
Than  pass  my  dull,  unvarying  days, 
Condemn'd  to  meditate  and  gaze. 
Yet,  lurks  a  wish  within  my  oreast 
For  rest  —  but  not  to  feel 't  is  rest. 
Soon  shall  my  fate  that  wish  fulfil; 

And  I  shall  sleep  without  the  dream 
Of  what  I  was,  and  would  be  still. 

Dark  as  to  thee  my  deeds  may  seem: 
My  memory  now  is  but  the  tomb 
Of  joys  long  dead;  my  hope,  their  doom: 
Though  better  to  have  died  with  those 
Than  bear  a  life  of  lingering  woes. 
My  spirit  shrunk  not  to  sustain 
The  searching  throes  of  ceaseless  pain; 
Nor  sought  the  self-accorded  grave 
Of  ancient  fool  and  modem  knave: 
Yet  death  I  have  not  fear'd  to  meet; 
And  in  the  field  it  had  been  sweet, 
Had  danger  woo'd  me  on  to  move 
The  slave  of  glory,  not  of  love. 
I  've  braved  it  —  not  for  honour's  boast; 
I  smile  at  laurels  won  or  lost; 
To  such  let  others  carve  their  way, 
For  high  renown,  or  hireling  pay: 
But  place  again  before  my  eyes 
Aught  that  I  deem  a  worthy  prize, 
The  maid  I  love,  the  man  I  hate; 
And  I  will  hunt  the  steps  of  fate, 
To  save  or  slay,  as  these  require, 
Through  rending  steel,  and  rolling  fire: 
Nor  need'st  thou  doubt  this  speech  from 
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Who  would  but  do  —  what  he  hath  done. 
Death  is  but  what  the  haughty  brave, 


The  weak  must  bear,  the   wretch   must 

crave; 
Then  let  Life  go  to  him  who  gave: 
I  have  not  quad'd  to  danger's  brow 
When  high  and  happy  —  need  I  now  f 


'  I  loved  her.  Friar  I  nay,  adored — 

But  these  are  words  that  all  can  use  — ^ 
Iproved  it  more  in  deed  than  word;       1031 
There  's  blood  upon  that  dinted  sword, 

A  stain  its  steel  can  never  lose: 
'T  was  shed  for  her  who  died  for  me. 

It  warm'd  the  heart  of  one  abhorr'd. 
Nay,  start  not —  no  —  nor  bend  thy  knee, 

Nor  midst  my  sins  such  act  record; 
Thou  wilt  absolve  me  from  the  deed, 
For  he  was  hostile  to  thy  creed  t 
The  very  name  of  Nazarene  1040 

Was  wormwood  to  his  Paynim  spleen. 
Ungrateful  fool  f  since  but  for  brands 
Well  wielded  in  some  hardy  hands. 
And  wounds  by  Galileans  g^ven, 
The  surest  pass  to  Turkish  heaven. 
For  him  his  Houris  still  might  wait 
Impatient  at  the  Prophet's  gate. 
I  loved  her  —  love  will  find  its  way 
Through  paths  where  wolves  would  fear  to 

prey; 
And  if  it  dares  enough,  't  were  hard       1050 
If  passion  met  not  some  reward  — 
No  matter  how,  or  where,  or  why, 
I  did  not  vainly  seek,  nor  sigh: 
Yet  sometimes,  with  remorse,  in  vain 
I  wish  she  had  not  loved  again. 
She  died  —  I  dare  not  tell  thee  how; 
But  look  —  't  is  written  on  my  brow  ! 
There  read  of  Cain  the  curse  and  crime. 
In  characters  unworn  by  time: 
Still,  ere  thou  dost  condemn  me,  pause; 
Not  mine  the  act,  though  I  the  cause.     1061 
Yet  did  he  but  what  I  had  done 
Had  she  been  false  to  more  than  one. 
Faithless  to  him,  he  gave  the  blow; 
But  true  to  me,  I  laid  him  low: 
Howe'er  deserved  her  doom  might  be. 
Her  treachery  was  truth  to  me; 
To  me  she  gave  her  heart,  that  all 
Which  tyranny  can  ne'er  enthrall; 
And  I,  alas  !  too  late  to  save  !  1070 

Yet  all  I  then  could  give  I  g^ve, 
'T  was  some  relief,  our  foe  a  grave. 
His  death  sits  lightly ;  but  her  fate 
Has   made   me  —  what   thou   well  mav'st 
hate. 
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Hu  doom  <WM  seal'd  —  he  knew  it  well, 
Wun'd  by  tfae  voice  of  stem  Taheer, 
Deep  in  whom  d&rkl;  boding  ear 
The  desthahot  peal'd  of  murder  near, 

Ab  filed  th 
He  died  too 
A  time  that  heeds  nor  pain  nor  toil; 
One  crj  to  Mahomet  [or  aid, 
One  prayer  to  Alia  all  he  made: 
He  Imew  and  crow'd  me  in  the  fray  — 
I  gszed  npon  him  where  he  lay, 
And  watcfa'd  his  spirit  ebb  awav: 
Though    pierced    like    pard    by    hunters' 

He  telt  not 'half  that  now  I  feel. 

I  Bearcb'd,  but  vainly  searcb'd,  to  find 

The  workings  of  a  wounded  mind;  lo^o 

Each  feature  of  that  sullen  corse 

Betray'd  his  rage.'bnt  no  remor«e. 

Oh,  what  had  Vengeance  given  to  trace 

Despair  upon  his  dying-  face  I 

The  late  repentance  of  that  hour, 

When  Penitence  hath  lost  her  power 

To  tear  one  terror  from  the  grave. 

Ami  will  not  soothe,  and  cannot  save. 


'The  cold  in  clime  arc  cold  in  blood, 

Their  luve  can  scarce  deserve  the  name 
But  mine  was  like  a  kva  Hood  uc 

That  boils  in  .Etna's  breast  of  Hame. 
I  cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 
Of  ladye-love,  and  beanty'a  chain: 
If  changing  cheek,  and  scorehii^  vein, 
Lips  tangbt  to  writhe,  but  not  complain. 
If  bursting  heart,  and  madd'ning  brain, 
And  daring  deed,  and  vengeful  steel. 
And  all  that  I  have  felt,  and  fee), 
Betoken  love  —  that  love  waa  mine,        m 
And  shown  by  many  a  bitter  sign. 
T  is  tnie,  I  could  not  whine  nor  sigh, 
I  knew  but  to  obtain  or  die. 
I  die  —  but  first  I  liave  poBsess'd, 
And  come  what  may,  I  haoe  been  blest. 
Shall  I  the  doom  I  sought  upbraid  ? 
No  —  reft  of  all,  yet  luidismay'd 
But  for  the  thought  of  Leila  slain, 
tiive  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pain. 
So  would  I  live  and  love  again,  m 

I  grieve,  but  not,  my  holy  guide  ! 
For  bim  who  dies,  but  her  who  died: 
She  sleeps  beneath  the  wandering  wave  — 
Ah  I  had  she  but  an  earthly  grave, 
This  breaking  heart  and  throbbing  head 
Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  bed. 


She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light, 
That,  seen,  became  a  put  of  eight; 
And  rose,  where'er  I  tnin'd  mine  eye, 
The  Moming-itac  of  Uemory  I  n; 

'  Yei,  Love  indeed  is  light  from  heftven; 

A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire 
With  angels  shared,  b;  Alia  given. 
To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire. 
Devotion  wafta  the  mind  above, 
'  But  Heaven  itself  deBcends  in  love; 
!  A  feeling  from  the  Godhead  caught, 
,  To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought; 
A  Ray  of  him  who  form'd  the  whole; 
A  Glory  circling  round  the  soul  1  i  (< 

I  giant  my  love  imperfect,  all 
That  mortals  hy  the  name  miscall; 
Hien  deem  it  evil,  what  thou  wilt; 
It  I 


Ob  !  would  it  shone  to  lead  me  still, 
Althougb  to  death  or  deadliest  ill  I 
Why  marvel  ye,  if  they  who  lose 

This  present  joy,  this  future  hope,       njo 

No  more  with  sorrow  meekly  cope; 
In  phrensy  then  their  fate  accuse; 
In  madness  do  those  fearful  deeds 

That  <teem  to  add  but  guilt  to  woe? 
Alas  !  the  breast  that  inly  bleeds 

Hath  nought  to  dread  from  outward  blow; 
Who  falls  from  all  be  knows  of  bliss, 
Carea  little  into  what  abyss. 
Fierce  as  the  etoomy  vulture's  now 

To  thee,  old  man,  my  deeds  appear:   nte 
I  read  abhorrence  on  thy  brow. 

And  this  hio  was  I  bom  to  bear  I 
•T  is  true,  that,  like  that  bird  of  prey. 
With  havoc  have  I  inark'd  my  way: 
But  this  was  taught  me  by  the  dove, 
To  die  —  and  know  no  second  love. 
This  lesHon  yet  hath  man  to  learn. 
Taught  by  Uie  thing  he  dares  to  spurn: 
The  bird  that  sings  witbin  the  brake. 
The  swan  that  awims  upon  the  lake,        n^i 
One  mate,  and  one  alone,  will  take. 
And  let  tlie  fool,  still  prone  to  range 
And  sneer  on  all  who  cannot  change. 
Partake  his  jest  with  boasting  boya; 
I  envy  not  his  varied  joys, 
But  deem  such  feeble,  heartless  man 
Leas  than  yon  solitary  swan; 
Far,  far  beneath  the  shallow  maid 
He  left  believing  and  betray'd. 
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Such  shame  at  least  was  never  mine  —    i  i8o 
Leila !  each  thought  was  only  thine  I 
My  good,  my  g^uilt,  my  weal,  my  woe, 
My  hope  on  high  —  my  all  below. 
Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee, 
Or,  if  it  doth,  in  vain  for  me: 
For  worlds  I  dare  not  view  the  dame 
Resembling  thee,  yet  not  the  same. 
The  verv  crimes  that  mar  my  youth. 
This  bed  of  death  —  attest  my  truth  ! 
nr  is  all  too  late  —  thou  wert,  thou  art  1 190 
The  cherish'd  madness  of  my  heart  I 

*  And  she  was  lost  —  and  yet  I  breathed, 

But  not  the  breath  of  human  life: 
A  serpent  round  my  heart  was  wreathed, 

And  stung  my  every  thought  to  strife. 
Alike  all  time  abhorr'd,  all  place. 
Shuddering  I  shrunk  from  Natui«'s  face, 
Where  every  hue  that  charm'd  before 
The  blackness  of  my  bosom  wore. 
The  rest  thou  dost  already  know,  1200 

And  all  my  sins,  and  half  my  woe. 
But  talk  no  more  of  penitence; 
Thou  see'st  I  soon  shall  part  from  hence: 
And  if  thy  holy  tale  were  true, 
The  deed  that  s  done  canst  thou  undo  ? 
Think  me  not  thankless  —  but  this  grief 
Looks  not  to  priesthood  for  relief. 
My  soul's  estate  in  secret  guess: 
But  wouldst  thou  pity  more,  say  less. 
When  thou  canst  bid  my  Leila  live,         12 10 
Then  will  I  sue  thee  to  forgive; 
Then  plead  my  cause  in  that  high  place 
Where  purchased  masses  proffer  grace. 
Go,  when  the  himter*s  hand  hath  wrung 
From  forest-cave  her  shrieking  young, 
And  calm  the  lonely  lioness: 
But  soothe  not  —  mock  not  my  distress  ! 

*  In  earlier  days,  and  calmer  hours,         12 18 

When  heart  with  heart  delights  to  blend, 
Where  bloom  my  native  valley's  bowers 

I  had  —  Ah  !  have  I  now  ?  —  a  friend  ! 
To  him  this  pledge  I  charge  thee  send. 

Memorial  of  a  youthful  vow; 
I  would  remind  him  of  my  end: 

Though  souls  absorb'd  like  mine  allow 
Brief  thought  to  distant  friendship's  claim. 
Yet  dear  to  him  my  blighted  name. 
T  is  strange  —  he  prophesied  my  doom, 

Andl  have  smiled  —  I  then  could  smile  — 
When  Prudence  would  his  voice  assume, 

And    warn  —  I   reck'd    not    what  —  the 
while:  1231 


But  now  remembrance  whispers  o'er 
Those  accents  scarcely  mark'd  before. 
Say  —  that  his  bodings  came  'to  pass. 
And  he  will  start  to  hear  iheir  truth. 
And  wish  his  words  had  not  been  sooth: 
Tell  him,  unheeding  as  I  was, 
Through  many  a  busy  bitter  scene 
Of  all  our  golden  youth  had  been 
Li  pain,  m^  faltering  tongue  had  tried  1240 
To  oless  his  memory  ere  I  died; 
But  Heaven  in  wrath  would  turn  away, 
If  Guilt  should  for  the  guiltless  pray. 
I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  blame, 
Too  gentle  he  to  wound  my  name; 
And  what  have  I  to  do  with  fame  ? 
I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  mourn. 
Such  cold  request  might  sound  like  scorn; 
And  what  than  frien&hip's  manly  tear 
May  better  grace  a  brother's  bier  ?         laso 
But  bear  this  ring,  his  ovm  of  old, 
And  tell  him  —  what  thou  dost  behold ! 
The  wither'd  frame,  the  ruin'd  mind, 
The  wrack  by  passion  left  behind, 
A  shrivell'd  scroll,  a  scatter'd  leaf, 
Sear'd  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief  ! 


*  Tell  me  no  more  of  fancy's  gleam, 
No,  father,  no,  't  was  not  a  dream ; 
Alas  !  the  dreamer  first  must  sleep, 
I  only  wateh'd,  and  wish'd  to  weep;        1260 
But  could  not,  for  my  burning  brow 
Throbb'd  to  the  very  brain  as  now: 
I  wish'd  but  for  a  single  tear, 
As  something  welcome,  new,  and  dear: 
I  wish'd  it  then,  I  wish  it  still; 
Despair  is  stronger  than  my  will. 
Waste  not  thine  orison,  despair 
Is  mightier  than  thy  pious  prayer: 
I  would  not,  if  I  might,  be  blest; 
I  want  no  paradise,  but  rest.  1370 

'T  was  then,  I  tell  thee,  father  !  then 
I  saw  her;  yes,  she  lived  again; 
And  shining  in  her  white  symar, 
As  through  yon  pale  gray  cloud  the  star 
Which  now  I  gaze  on,  as  on  her. 
Who  look'd  and  looks  far  lovelier; 
Dimly  I  view  its  trembling  spark; 
To-morrow's  night  shall  be  more  dark; 
And  I,  before  its  rays  appear, 
That  lifeless  thing  the  living  fear.  laSo 

I  wander,  father  !  for  my  soul 
Is  fleeting  towards  the  final  goal. 
I  saw  her,  friar  !  and  I  rose 
Forgetful  of  our  former  woes; 
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Ami  ynatiitig  from  m J  oonolij  1  dutj 
And  ekap  ner  to  mj  de^nrte  heart; 
lola^ — vhat  ia  it  1^  I  chap  ? 


No  _ 

No  hewt  that  bMda  Te^  to  m      . 

ToL  ]>ila  1  jet  the  tonu  u  tUne  I         1*9 

And  art  thou,  deoreit,  ehanged  so  much, 

Aa  meet  mj  eye,  yet  moek  my  touch  ? 

Ah  I  were  thj  beMtiea  e'er  m  oM, 

I  care  not;  m  my  anna  enfidd 

The  all  they  ever  viah'd  to  hold. 

Alaa  I  aronnd  aahadow  {ireat 

Thitj  ihriiik  upon  my  lonely  breaat; 

Tet  atiD  t  ia  mre  I    In  ailenoe  iitaiida. 


md    ori^t-l 


With    hraided    hair,    and 

eye  — 
I   knew  't  waa    falae  —  ahe  eonld  not 

diel 
But  ic  ia  dead  t  within  the  dell 
laaw  him  buried  where  he  fell; 
m  not,  for  ha  01 
Tth;     "      " 
ITiej  told  m 
The  face  I  view,  the  form  I  love ; 
They  told  me  —  't  was  a.  hideoua  tale  ! 
I  'd  tell  it,  but  my  ton^e  would  tail: 
If  true,  and  from  thine  ocean-cave  iji 

ThOD  com'at  to  claim  a  calmer  grave. 
Oh  I  pasB  thy  dewy  flngera  o'er 
Thii  brow  that  then  wul  bum  no  more ; 
Or  place  them  on  my  hopeless  heart: 
Bu^  shape  or  shade  1  whate'er  thon  art, 
In  mercy  ne'er  again  depart ! 
Or  farther  with  thee  bear  my  soul 
Than  winds  can  waft  or  waters  roll  I 


'  Sncb  is  my  name,  and  such  my  tale. 

Confessor  1  to  thy  secret  ear  ,y, 

I  breathe  the  sorrows  I  bewail, 

And  thank  thee  for  the  generous  tear 
This  glazing  eye  could  never  shed. 
Ilea  lay  me  with  the  humblest  dead, 
And,  save  the  cross  above  my  bead, 
Be  neither  name  nor  emblem  spread, 
By  prying  stranger  to  be  read, 
Or  stay  uie  passing  pilgrim's  tread.' 


Hep 


Save  what  the  father  must  not  say 
Who  shrived  him  on  his  dying  day : 
This  broken  tale  was  all  we  knew 
Of  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slew. 
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A  TUKKISU  TAI.B 

■  Had  n  Bno  Imd  a*  UhBt, 
Bd  m  nnn  lond  n*  bUodlr, 


S  TALE   IS   INSCKIBKD, 
:  EVERY  SBNTIHKNT  OP 

S  caATBPOLLY  OBUCBD 
ID  SIItCUtE  FUSND, 


CANTO  THE  FIRST 


Know  je  the  land  where  the  eypreaa  and 

Are  emblema  of  deeda  that  are  done  in 
their  clime. 
Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of 
the  turtle, 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to 

Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine. 
Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams 

Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppreas'd 

with  perfume, 
Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Giil  in  her 

bloom; 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of 

fruit. 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is 

Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  haes 

of  the  sky. 
In   colour   though  varied,  in  beauty  may 

And  the  pniple  of  Ocean  is  deepest  in  dye; 
Whero  the  virgins  are  soft  aa  the  roaes  they 

And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine  7 
T  is  the  clime  of  the  East;  't  is  the  land  of 

the  Sun  — 
Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  aa  bis  children 

have  done  7 
Oh  1  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  farewell 
Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the 

tales  which  they  telL 
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II 

Begirt  with  many  a  gallant  slave  20 

Apparell'd  as  becomes  the  brave, 
Awaiting  each  his  lord's  behest 
To  guide  his  steps,  or  eiiard  his  rest, 

f   Old  Giaffir  sate  m  his  Divan. 

^..    Deep  thought  was  in  his  aged  eye; 
And  though  the  face  of  Mussulman 

Not  oft  betrays  to  standers  by 
The  mind  within,  well  skill'd  to  hide 
All  but  unconquerable  pride, 

/  ~His  pensive  cheek  and  pondering  brow  30 

_  J)id  more  than  he  was  wont  avow. 

Ill 

*  Let  the  chamber  be  clear'd.'  —  The  train 
disappeared  — 
'Now  call  me  the   chief  of  the  Haram 


With  GiafiBr  is  none  but  his  only  son, 
And  the  Nubian  awaiting  the  sire's  award. 

*  Haroim  —  when  all  the  crowd  that  wait 
Are  pass*d  beyond  the  outer  £;ate 
(Woe  to  the  head  whose  eye  beheld 
My  child  Zuleika's  face  unveil'd  !), 
Hence,    lead    my    daughter    from    her 

tower;  40 

Her  fate  is  fix'd  this  very  hour: 
Yet  not  to  her  repeat  my  thought; 
By  me  alone  be  duty  taught ! ' 

*  Pacha  !  to  hear  is  to  obey.' 

No  more  must  slave  to  despot  say  — 
Then  to  the  tower  had  ta'en  his  way: 
But  here  young  Selim  silence  brake, 

First  lowly  rendering  reverence  meet; 
And  downcast  looked,  and  gently  spake, 

Still  standing  at  the  Pacha's  feet:       50 
For  son  of  Moslem  must  expire. 
Ere  dare  to  sit  before  his  sire  ! 

-  Father !    for   fear    that    thou    shouldst 

chide 
My  sister,  or  her  sable  guide. 
Know  —  for  the  fault,  if  fault  there  be, 
Was  mine,  then  fall  thy  frowns  on  me  — 
So  lovelily  the  morning  shone. 

That  —  let  the  old  and  weary  sleep  — 
I  could  not;  and  to  view  alone 

The  fairest  scenes  of  land  and  deep,    60 
With  none  to  listen  and  reply 
To  thoughts  with  which  my  heart  beat 

high. 
Were  irksome  —  for  whatever  my  mood. 
In  sooth  I  love  not  solitude. 


I  on  Zuleika's  slumber  broke, 
And,  as  thou  knowest  that  for  me 
Soon  turns  the  Haram's  grating  key. 
Before  the  guardian  slaves  awoke 
We  to  the  cypress  groves  had  flown, 
And  made  earth,  main,  and  heaven  our 
own  I  JO 

There  lin|^r'd  we,  beguiled  too  long, 
With  Mejnoun's  tale,  or  Sadi's  song; 
Till  I,  who  heard  the  deep  tambour 
Beat  thy  Divan's  approaciung  hour. 
To  thee,  and  to  my  duty  true, 
Wam'd    by  the  sound,  to  greet    thee 

flew. 
But  there  Zuleika  wanders  yet  — 
Nay,  Father,  ra^  not  —  nor  forget 
That  none  can  pierce  that  secret  bower 
But  those  who  watch  the  women's  tower.' 


IV 


Si 


*  Son  of  a  slave,'  the  Pacha  said, 

*  From  unbelieving  mother  bred. 

Vain  were  a  father's  hope  to  see  • 

Aught  that  beseems  a  man  in  thee. 
Thou,  when  thine  arm  should  bend  the 
bow. 
And  hurl  the  dart,  and  curb  the  steed. 
Thou,  Greek  in  soul  if  not  in  creed. 
Must  pore  where  babbling  waters  flow. 
And  watch  unfolding  roses  blow. 
Would  that  yon  orb,  whose  matin  glow 
Thy  listless  eyes  so  much  admire,  91 

Would  lend  thee  something  of  his  tire  ! 
Thou,  who  wouldst  see  this  battlement 
By  Christian  cannon  piecemeal  rent; 
Nay,  tamely  view  old  Stambol's  wall 
Before  the  dogs  of  Moscow  fall, 
Nor  strike  one  stroke  for  life  and  death 
Against  the  curs  of  Nazareth  ! 
Go  —  let  thy  less  than  woman's  hand 
Assume  the  distaff  —  not  the  brand.     100 
But,  Haroun  !  —  to  my  daughter  speed : 
And    hark  —  of    thine    own   head    take 

heed  — 
If  thus  Zuleika  oft  takes  wing  — 
Thou  see'st  yon  bow  —  it  hath  a  string  I  * 


No  sound  from  Selim's  lip  was  heard, 
At  least  that  met  old  Giaffir's  ear. 
But  every  frown  and  every  word 
Pierced  keener  than  a  Christian  sword. 
*  Son    of    a   slave  !  —  reproach 'd   with 
fear ! 
Those  gibes  had  cost  another  dear,     izo 
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Son  ctf  A  slave  t  —  and  who  my  sire  ? ' 
Thna   held   hia   thoughts  ueir  dark 

And  glances  ev'n  of  more  than  ire 
Flash  forth,  then  faintly  disappear. 

Old  Grioffir  gazed  npoo  bis  son 
And  started;  for  within  his  eje 

He    read    how  much    his  inatfa  had 

He  saw  rebellion  there  begim. 
•  Come  hither,  boy  —  what,  no  leply  ? 
I  mark  thee  —  hdJ  I  know  thee  too;    m 
But  there  be  deeds  thou  dar'st  not  do ; 
Bnt  if  thy  beard  had  manlier  length. 
And  if  thy  hand  had  skill  and  strength, 
I  'd  joy  to  see  thee  break  a  lanoe, 
Albeit  against  my  own  perobance.' 

As  sneeringly  these  accents  fell. 
On  Selim's  eye  he  flercelj  gazed: 
That   eye   retum'd   him   glance   for 
glance, 
And  proudly  to  hia  sire's  was  raised, 
Till    GiflfBr'9    qiiail'd    and     shrunk 
askance  —  130 

And  why  —  he  felt,  but  diirat  not  tell. 
'  Much  I  misdoubt  this  wayward  boy 
Will  one  day  work  me  more  annoy. 
1  never  loved  him  from  his  birth. 
And  —  but  his  arm  is  little  worth. 
And  scarcely  in  the  chaae  could  cope 
With  timid  fawn  or  antelope, 
Par  less  would  venture  into  strife 
Where  man  contends  tor  fame  and  life  — 
I  would  not  trust  that  look  or  tone:      1,9 
No,  nor  the  blood  so  near  my  own. 
That  blood  —  he  hath  not  heard  —  no 

1 11  watch  him  closer  than  before. 
He  is  an  Arab  to  my  sight, 
Or  Christian  crouching  in  the  fight — - 
But  hark  !  —  I  hear  Zuleika's  voice; 

Like  Houris'  bynm  it  meets  mine  ear: 
She  is  the  offspring  of  my  choice; 

Oh !    more    than    ev'n    her    mother 

With  all  to  hope,  and  nought  to  fear  — 
My  Peri  !  ever  welcome  here  t  151 

Sweet  as  the  desert  fountain's  wave 
To  lips  just  cool'd  in  time  to  save, 

Sttch  to  my  longing  sight  art  thou; 
Nor  can  they  waft  to  Mecca's  shrine 
More  thanka  for  life,  than  I  for  thine. 

Who  blest  thy  birth  and  bless  thee 


Fair  as  the  flnt  that  fell  of  womaiAind, 

When  on  that  dread  yet  lovely  serpent 

smiling, 

Whose  image  then  was  stamp'd  upon  her 

mind—  160 

Bnt  onoe  beguiled  and  ever  more  beguil- 

mi 

Dazzling   as   that,   oh  t    too    traneceodent 
To   Sorrow's   phantom-peopled  slumber 

When  heart  meets  heart  again  in  dreams 

Elysiau, 
And  paints  the  lost  on  Earth  revived  in 

Heaven; 
Soft  as  the  memory  of  boried  love; 
Pnre  as  the  prayer  which  Childhood  wafts 

Was  she,  the  daughter  of   that  rude  old 

Chief 
Who  met  the  maid  vrith  tears  —  bnt  not  of 

grief. 

Who  hath  not  proved   how   feebly  words 

To   Hi   one   spark   of    Beauty's    heavenly 

i-ay? 
Who  doth  not  feel,  imtil  his  failing  sight 
Faints  into  dimness  with  its  own  delight, 
His  (.'hanging  cheek,  hi»  sinking  heart  con- 

The  might,  the  majesty  of  Loveliness  ? 
Such  WHS  Zuleika,  such  aroimd  her  shone 
The   nameless   charms   unmark'd   by   her 

The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace. 
The  mind,  the  Music  breathing  from  her 

The  heart  whose  softness  harmonized  the 
whole ;  lio 

And,  oh  1  that  eye  was  in  itself  a  Soul  ! 

Her  graceful  arms  in  meekness  bending 
Across  her  gently-budding  breast; 

At  one  kind  word  those  arms  extending 
To  clasp  the  neck  of  him  who  blest 
His  child  caressing  and  carest, 
Znleika  came;  and  Giaftir  felt 
His  purpose  half  within  him  melt. 
Not  that  against  her  fancied  weal 
His   heart    though    stern   could    ever 
feel;  ,^ 

Affection  chain'd  her  to  that  heart; 
Ambition  tore  the  links  apart 
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VII 

<  Zuleika  !  child  of  gentleness  ! 

How  dear  this  very  day  must  tell, 
When  I  forget  my  own  (ustress, 

In  losing  what  I  loye  so  well, 

To  bid  uiee  with  another  dwell  — 
Another !  and  a  brayer  man 
Was  neyer  seen  in  battle's  yan. 
We  Moslem  reck  not  much  of  blood;  200 

But  yet  the  line  of  Carasman 
Unchanged,  unchangeable  hath  stood 

First  of  the  bold  Timariot  bands 
That  won  and  well  can  keep  their  lands. 
Enough  that  he  who  comes  to  woo 
Is  kinsman  of  the  Bey  Oglou: 
His  years  need  scarce  a  thought  em- 

ploy; 
I  would  not  haye  thee  wed  a  boy. 
And  thou  shalt  haye  a  noble  dower: 
And  his  and  my  united  power  aio 

Will  laugh  to  scorn  the  death-firman, 
Which  others  tremble  but  to  scan. 
And  teach  the  messenger  what  fate 
The  bearer  of  such  boon  may  wait. 
And  now  thou  know'st  thy  father's  will; 

All  that  thy  sex  hath  need  to  know: 
'Twas  mine  to  teach  obedience  still — 

The  way  to  loye,  thy  lord  may  show.' 

VIII 

In  silence  bow'd  the  virgin's  head; 

And  if  her  eye  was  filrd  with  tears   220 
That  stifled  feeling  dare  not  shed, 
And   changed   her  cheek   from  pale  to 
red, 

And  red  to  pale,  as  through  her  ears 
Those  winged  words  like  arrows  sped, 

What  could  such  be  but  maiden  fears  ? 
So  bright  the  tear  in  Beauty's  eye. 
Love  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry ; 
So  sweet  the  blush  of  Bashf  ulness, 
Even  Pity  scarce  can  wish  it  less  ! 

Whate'er  it  was  the  sire  forgot;  230 

Or  if  remember 'd,  mark'd  it  not; 
Thrice  clapp'd  his  hands,  and  call'd  his 

steed, 
Resign'd  his  gem-adom'd  chibouque. 
And  mounting  featly  for  the  mead. 
With  Maugrabee  and  Mamaluke, 
His  way  amid  his  Delis  took. 
To  witness  many  an  active  deed 
With  sabre  keen  or  blunt  ierreed. 
The  Kislar  only  and  his  Moors 
Watch  well  the  Haram's  massy  doors.  240 


IX 

His  head  was  leant  upon  his  hand, 

His  eye  look'd  o'er  the  dark  blue  water 
That  swiftly  glides  and  gently  swells 
Between  the  winding  Dardanelles; 
But  yet  he  saw  nor  sea  nor  strand. 
Nor  even  his  Pacha's  turban'd  baxid 

Mix  in  the  game  of  mimic  slaughter. 
Careering  cleave  the  folded  felt 
With  sabre  stroke  ri^ht  sharply  dealt; 
Nor  mark'd  the  javelm-darting  crowd,  250 
Nor  heard  their  OUahs  wild  and  loud  — 
He  thought  but  of  old  Giafi&r's  daugh- 
ter! 


No  word  from  Selim's  bosom  broke; 
One  sigh  Zuleika's  thought  bespoke: 
Still  gazed  he  through  the  lattice  grated 
Pale,  mute,  and  mournfully  sedate. 
To  him  Zuleika's  eye  was  tum'd. 
But  little  from  his  aspect  leam'd; 
Equal  her  grief,  yet  not  the  same; 
Her  heart  confess'd  a  gentler  flame:    260 
But  vet  that  heart,  ali^m'd  or  weak, 
She  knew  not  why,  forbade  to  speak. 
Yet  speak  she  must — but  when  essay  ? 
'  How  strange  he  thus  should  turn  away ! 
Not  thus  we  e'er  before  have  met; 
Not  thus  shall  be  our  parting  yet.' 
Thrice  paced  she  slowly  through  the  room^ 
And  wateh'd  his  eye  —  it  still  was  fix'd : 
She  snateh'd  the  urn  wherein  was  mix'd 
The  Persian  Atar-gul's  perfume,  270 

And  sprinkled  all  its  odours  o'er 
The  pictured  roof  and  marble  floor: 
The  drops,  that   through   his   glittering^ 

vest 
The  playful  girl's  appeal  address'd. 
Unheeded  o'er  his  bosom  flew. 
As  if  that  breast  were  marble  too. 

*  What,  sullen  yet  ?  it  must  not  be  — 
Oh  !  gentle  Selim,  this  from  thee  ! ' 
She  saw  in  curious  order  set  279 

The  fairest  flowers  of  eastern  land  — 

*  He  loved  them  once ;  may  touch  them  yet. 

If  offer'd  by  Zuleika's  hand.' 
The      childish      thought     was     hardly 

breathed 
Before     the     Rose     was     pluck'd    and 

wreathed; 
The  next  fond  moment  saw  her  seat 
Her  fairy  form  at  Selim's  feet: 

*  This  rose  to  calm  my  brother's  cares 
A  message  from  the  Bulbul  bears; 
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It  savs  to-night  he  will  prolong 

For  aelim's  ear  hit  sweetert  Bong;        ig 

And  tbongh  bia  note  is  somewhat  sad. 


Ha;  aiiig  these  gloomy  thonghta  away. 


'  What  t'  not  receive  my  fooli^  flower  7 
Nay  then  I  am  indeed  unblett: 
On  me  can  thna  thy  forehead  lower  ? 
And  know'st  thou  not  who  lores  thee 
best? 
Ob,  Selim  dear  t  oh,  more  than  dcArett  I 
Say,  U  it  me  thou  hat'at  or  fearest  ?     ya 
Come,  la^  tfa^  head  upon  my  breast, 
And  I  will  kisB  thee  into  rest. 
Since  words  of  mine,  and  songs  must  ful. 


But  this  from  tbee  bad  yet  to  learn: 
Too  well  I  know  he  loves  thee  not; 

Bat  ia  Zuleika'a  love  forgot? 
Ah  !  deem  I  right  7  the  Pacha's  plan  — 
This  kinsman  Bey  of  Carasman  310 

Perhaps  may  prove  some  foe  of  thine ; 
If  so,  I  swear  by  Mecca's  shrine. 
If  shrines  tbHt  ne'er  approach  allow 
To  woman's  step  admit  her  vow. 
Without  thy  free  consent,  command. 
The  Sultan  should  not  have  my  hand  ! 
Thinh'st  thou  that  I  could  bear  to  part 
With  thee,  and  leara  to  halve  my  heart  ? 
Ah  t  were  I  sever'd  from  thy  side, 
Where  were  thy  friend  —  and  who  my 
guide  ?  310 

Years   have   not   seen.   Time   shall   not 

The  hour  that  tears  my  soul  from  thee: 
Even  Acrael,  from  his  deadly  quiver 

When  flies  that  shaft,  and  fly  it  must. 
That  parts  nil  else,  shall  doom  for  ever 

Our  hearts  to  undivided  dust  1 ' 


He   lived  —  he  breathed  —  he  moved  — 

he  felt; 
He  raised  the  maid  from  where  she  knelt; 
His  trauce  was  gone  —  his  keen  eye  shone 
With   thoughts    that    long   in   darkness 

With  thoughts  that  bum  —  in  rays  that 

As  the  stream  late  conceal 'd 
By  the  fringe  of  its  willows, 


When  it  rushes  reveal'd 

In  the  light  of  its  billows; 
Aa  the  bolt  bursts  on  high 

From  the  black  clond  that  boniid  it, 
Flasb'd  the  soul  of  that  eye 

Through  the  long  lashes  round  it. 
A  war-horae  at  the  trumpet's  sound,    14s 
A  lion  roosed  by  heedless  hound, 
A  tyrant  waked  to  sndden  strife 
By  graze  of  ill-directed  knife. 
Starts  not  to  more  convulsive  life 
Than  he,  who  heard  that  vow,  diaplay'd. 
And  all,  before  repress'd,  betray 'd: 
'  Now  thou  art  mine,  for  ever  mine, 
With  life  to  keep,  and  scarce  with  life 

Now  thou  art  mine,  that  aacred  oath, 

Though  sworn  by  one,  hath  bound  us  both. 

Yes,  fondly,  wisely  hast  thou  done;      ];i 

That  vow  hath  saved  more  heads  than  one ; 

But  blench  not  thou  —  thy  simplest  tress 

Cluma  more  from  me  than  tendemeas; 

I  would  not  wrong  the  slenderest  hair, 

That  cluaters  round  thy  forehead  fair. 

For  all  the  treasures  buried  far 

Within  the  caves  of  Istakar. 

This  morning  clouds  upon  me  lower'd. 

Reproaches  on  my  head  were  shower'd, 

And  GiafRr  almost  eall'd  me  coward  !  361 

Now  I  have  motive  to  be  brave; 

The  son  of  his  neglected  slave,  — 

Nay,  start  not,  't  was  the  term  he  gave,  — 

May  show,  though  little  apt  to  vaunt, 

A  heari:  hia  words  nor  deeds  can  daunt. 

Hin  son,  indeed  !  —  yet,  thanks  to  thee. 

Perchance  I  am,  at  least  shall  be; 

But  let  our  plighted  secret  vow 

Be  only  known  to  us  as  now.  no 

I  know  the  wreteh  who  darea  demand 

From  Giaffir  thy  reluctant  hand; 

More  ill-got  wealth,  a  meaner  aoul 

Holds  not  a  Musselim's  control: 

Was  he  not  bred  in  Egripo  ? 

A  viler  race  let  Israel  show; 

But  let  that  pass  —  to  none  be  told 

Out  oath;  the  rest  shall  time  unfold. 

To  me  and  mine  leave  Osman  Bey; 

I  've  partisans  for  peril's  day:  38a 

Think  not  I  am  what  I  appear; 

I  've  arms,  and  friends,  and  vengeance 
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This  mom  I  saw  thee  gentlest,  dearest; 

But    now    thou'rt   from    thyself    es- 
truiged. 
My  love  thou  surely  knew'st  before, 
It  ne'er  was  less,  nor  can  be  more. 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  near  thee  stay. 

And  hate  the  night  I  know  not  why, 
Save  that  we  meet  not  but  by  day;      391 

With  thee  to  live,  with  thee  to  die, 

I  dare  not  to  my  hope  deny: 
Thy  cheek,  thine  eyes,  thy  lips  to  kiss, 
Like  this  —  and  this  —  no  more  than  this: 
For,  AUa  !  sure  thy  lips  are  flame: 

What  fever  in  thy  veins  is  flushing  ? 
My  own  have  nearly  caught  the  same, 

At  least  I  feel  my  cheek,  too,  blushing. 
To  soothe  thy  sickness,  watch  thy  health, 
Partake,  but  never  waste  thy  wealth,  401 
Or  stand  with  smiles  unmurmuring  by. 
And  lighten  half  thy  poverty; 
Do  all  but  close  thy  dying  eye. 
For  that  I  could  not  bve  to  try; 
To  these  alone  my  thoughts  aspire: 
More  can  I  do  ?  or  thou  require  ? 
But,  Selim,  thou  must  answer  why 
We  need  so  much  of  mystery: 
The  cause  I  cannot  dream  nor  tell,      410 
But  be  it,  since  thou  say'st  'tis  well; 
Yet  what  thou  mean'st  by  **  arms ''  and 

"  friends," 
Beyond  my  weaker  sense  extends. 
I  meant  that  Giaf!ir  should  have  heard 

The  very  vow  I  plighted  thee; 
His  wrath  would  not  revoke  my  word: 

But  surely  he  would  leave  me  free. 

Can  this  fond  wish   seem  strange  in 
me, 
To  be  what  I  have  ever  been  ? 
What  other  hath  Zuleika  seen  420 

From  simple  childhood's  earliest  hour  ? 

What  other  can  she  seek  to  see 
Than  thee,  companion  of  her  bower, 

The  partner  of  her  infancy  ? 
These  cherish'd  thoughts  with  life  begun, 

Say,  why  must  I  no  more  avow  ? 
What  change  is  wrought  to  make  me 
shun 

The   truth;  my  pride,  and   thine  till 
now? 
To  meet  the  gaze  of  stranger's  eyes 
Our  law,  our  creed,  our  God  denies;     430 
Nor  shall  one  wandering  thought  of  mine 
At  such,  our  Prophet's  will,  repine: 
No  !  happier  made  by  that  decree  ! 
He  left  me  all  in  leaving  thee. 


Deep  were  my  anguish,  thus  compell'd 
To  wed  with  one  I  ne'er  beheld: 
This  wherefore  should  I  not  reveal  ? 
Why  wilt  thou  uree  me  to  conceal  ? 
I  know  the  Pacha^  haughty  mood 
To  thee  hath  never  boded  good;  440 

And  he  so  often  storms  at  noufi^ht, 
Allah  !  forbid  that  e'er  he  ougnt  I 
And  why,  I  know  not,  but  within 
My  heart  concealment  weighs  like  sin. 
If  then  such  secrecy  be  crime. 

And  such  it  feels  while  lurking  here; 
Oh,  Selim  !  tell  me  yet  in  time, 

Nor  leave  me  thus  to  thoughts  of  fear. 
Ah  !  yonder  see  the  Tchocadar, 
My  father  leaves  the  mimic  war;         450 
I  tremble  now  to  meet  his  eye  — 
Say,  Selim,  canst  thou  tell  me  why  ? ' 

XIV 

*  Zuleika,  to  thy  tower's  retreat 
Betake  thee  —  GiafiBr  I  can  greet: 
And  now  with  him  I  fain  must  prate 
Of  firmans,  imposts,  levies,  state. 
There's    fearful    news   from    Danube's 

banks. 
Our  Vizier  nobly  thins  his  ranks. 
For   which   the   Giaour  may   give  him 

thanks  ! 
Our  Sultan  hath  a  shorter  way  460 

Such  costly  triumph  to  repay. 
But,  mark  me,  when  the  twilight  drum 
Hath  warn'd  the  troops  to  food  and 
sleep, 
Unto  thy  cell  will  Selim  come: 

Then  softly  from  the  Haram  creep 
Where  we  may  wander  by  the  deep: 
Our  garden-battlements  are  steep; 
Nor  these  will  rash  intruder  climb 
To  list  our  woi"ds,  or  stint  our  time; 
And  if  he  doth,  I  want  not  steel  470 

Which  some  liave  felt,  and  more  may  feel. 
Then  shalt  thou  learn  of  Selim  more 
Than  thou  hast  heard  or  thought  before: 
Trust  me,  Zuleika  —  fear  not  me  ! 
Thou  know'st  I  hold  a  Haram  key.' 

*  Fear  thee,  my  Selim  !  ne'er  till  now 
Did  word  like  this  — ' 

*  Delay  not  thou; 
I  keep  the  key  —  and  Haroun's  guard 
Have  some,  and  hope  of  more  reward. 
To-night,  Zuleika,  thou  shalt  hear        480 
My  tale,  my  purpose,  and  my  fear: 
I  am  not,  love  !  what  I  appear.' 
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CAHTO  THE  SECOND 


Thk  winda  ue  high  en  Helle's  mvo, 

Ai  on  that  night  cf  itarm  j  wmter 
When  Love,  w&  ami,  forgot  to  mn 
Hm  f  ODng,  the  beautiful,  the  braTe, 
The  Umiij  hope  of  Seatoe'  danj^ter. 


Obi 

Her  toiret-toreh 


akmg  the  ikv 
was  olaxiog  bighi 
lie  *"'^  breaking  fc 


'bird*    wam'd    biro 

And  cloud*  aloft  and  tides  below,  » 

With  «m  ai>d  souods,  forbade  to  go, 
Hb  cooU  not  M*,  he  would  not  hear. 
Or  Mrand  or  Ngn  foreboding  fear; 
His  eje  but  saw  that  light  of  lore, 
Tbe  odI;  star  it  hail'd  above; 
His  ear  but  rug  with  Hero's  song, 
'  Te  waves,  divide  not  loven  long  P  — 
That  tale  is  old,  but  love  anew 
Hay  nerve  young  hearts  to  prove  as  tme. 


The  winds  are  high,  and  Helle's  tide      i 
Rolls  darkly  heaving  to  the  main ; 

And  Night's  desceiidiug  shadows  hide 
That    Held    with    blood    bedew'd    i: 


e  blina  old  n 


immortal   dreams   that   could 


n  of  Scio's  rocky  isle  I 


Oh  !  yet  —  for  there  my  steps  have  been : 
These   feet   have   pre»s'a    tbe   sacred 

These   limbs  that    baojant   wave   hath 

Minstrel  I  with  thee  to  muse,  to  moom. 
To  trace  again  those  fields  of  yore, 

Believing  every  hiUuck  green 
Contams  no  tabled  hero's  ashes, 

And  that  around  the  undoubted  scene 
Thine   own   '  broad    Hellespont '   still 


Ihe  night  hath  closed  on  Helle's  stream, 
Nor  yet  hath  risen  on  Ida's  bill  40 


Hut   mooti,  whieh    ihoDS  am  his  hi|^ 


_  o  warrior  chides  her  peaoefnl  beam, 
Bnt  oooseioni  sheidindB  bless  it  rtilL 


Iliat  mif^t;  ha^  of  gather'd  nonnd 

Whieh  Amntoa'a  aon  ran  proudly  ronnd, 

By  iMtioiis  niaed,  \n  monaieha  orown'd, 

It  now  a  lone  via  nameless  harrow  I 

Within  —  thy  dwelling-plaee  how  uar- 


Dnst  long  outlaats  the  storied  stooe; 
Bnt  lion  —  thy  vei;  dust  is  gone  I 


lAte,  late  t»4dght  will  Dian  cheer 
The  swain,  and  ohaae  the  boatman's  few] 
TiU  then  —  no  beacon  on  the  cliff 
Hay  shape  tbe  oonrse  of  strpgglins  sldtE; 
The  Katter'd  lights  that  skirt  the  bay, 
All,  one  by  one,  have  died  away ;  60 

The  only  Innip  of  this  lone  hour 
Is  glimnieriug  in  Zuleika's  tower- 
Yes  I  there  is  tight  in  that  lone  chamber. 

And  o'er  her  silken  Ottoman 
Are  thrown  the  fragmnt  beads  of  amber. 

O'er  which  lier  fairy  fingers  mn; 
Near  these,  with  emerald  rava  boeet 
(How  could  she  thus  that  gem  forget?). 
Her  mother's  sainted  amulet. 
Whereon  enjfravpd  the  Koorsee  text      70 
Could  suiooUi  this  life  and  win  the  next; 
And  by  her  comboloio  lies 
A  Koran  of  illumined  dres; 
And  many  a  bright  embhizon'd  rhyme 
By  Persian  scribes  redeem'd  from  tiine; 
And  o'er  those  scrolls,  not  oft  no  mute. 
Reclines  bee  now  neglected  lute; 
And  round  her  lamp  of  fretted  gold 
Bloom  flowers  in  urns  of  China's  mould; 
Tbe  richent  work  of  Iran's  loom.  So 

And  Sheeraz'  tribute  of  perfume; 
All  that  can  eye  or  sense  delight 

Are  gather'd  in  that  gorgeous  roomt 

But  yet  it  bath  an  air  of  gloom. 
She,  of  this  Peri  cell  the  sprite. 
What  doth  she  hence,  and  on  so  rude  a 
ligLt? 
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To  euard   from  winds  of   heaven   the 
breast 

As  heaven  itself  to  Selim  dear,  90 

With  cautious  steps  the  thicket  threading, 

And  starting  oft,  as  through  the  gUide 

The  gust  its  hollow  moanings  made, 
Till,  on  the  smoother  pathway  treading, 
More  free  her  timid  bosom  beat. 

The  maid  pursued  her  silent  guide; 
And  though  her  terror  urged  retreat, 

How  could  she  quit  her  Selim's  side  ? 

How  teach  her  tender  lips  to  chide  ? 

VII 

They  reach'd  at  length  a  grotto,  hewn  100 

By  nature  but  emarged  by  art. 
Where  oft  her  lute  she  wont  to  tune. 

And  oft  her  Koran  conn'd  apart; 
And  oft  in  youthful  revery 
She  dream'd  what  Paradise  might  be: 
Where  woman's  parted  soul  shall  go 
Her  Prophet  had  disdain'd  to  show; 
But  Selim's  mansion  was  secure. 
Nor  deem'd  she,  could  he  lon^  endure 
His  bower  in  other  worlds  of  bliss,        1 10 
Without  her^  most  beloved  in  this  ! 
Oh  !  who  so  dear  with  him  could  dwell  ? 
What  Houri  soothe  him  half  so  well  ? 

VIII 

Since  last  she  visited  the  spot 

Some  change  seem'd  wrought  within  the 

grot. 
It  might  be  only  that  the  night 
Disguised  things  seen  by  better  light: 
That  brazen  lamp  but  dimly  threw 
A  ray  of  no  celestial  hue; 
But  in  a  nook  within  the  cell  120 

Her  eye  on  stranger  objects  fell. 
There  arms  were  piled,  not  such  as  wield 
The  turban*d  Delis  in  the  field; 
But  brands  of  foreign  blade  and  hilt, 
And  one  was  red  —  perchance  with  guilt ! 
Ah  !  how  without  can  blood  be  spilt  ? 
A  cup  too  on  the  board  was  set 
That  did  not  seem  to  hold  sherbet. 
What  may  this  mean  ?  she  tum'd  to  see 
Her  Selim  —  *  Oh  !  can  this  be  he  ? '    130 

IX 

His  robe  of  pride  was  thrown  aside. 
His  brow  no  high-crown'd  turban  bore, 

But  in  its  stead  a  shawl  of  red, 

Wreathed  lightly  round,  his  temples 
wore. 


That  dagger,  on  whose  hilt  the  gem 
Were  worthy  of  a  diadem, 
No  longer  gutter'd  at  his  waist. 
Where  pistols  unadom'd  were  braced; 
And  from  his  belt  a  sabre  swung, 
And  from  his  shoulder  loosely  hung     140 
The  cloak  of  white;  the  thin  capote 
That  decks  the  wandering  Canoiote; 
Beneath,  his  golden  plated  vest 
Clung  like  a  cuirass  to  his  breast; 
The  greaves  below  his  knee  that  wound 
With  silvery  scales  were  sheathed  and 

bound. 
But  were  it  not  that  high  command 
Spake  in  his  eye,  and  tone,  and  hand, 
All  that  a  careless  eye  coidd  see 
In  him  was  some  young  Galiong^e.      150 


*  I  said  I  was  not  what  I  seem'd. 

And  now  thou  see'st  my  words  were 
true; 
I  have  a  tale  thou  hast  not  dream'd. 

If  sooth  —  its  truth  must  others  rue. 
My  story  now  't  were  vain  to  hide, 
I  must  not  see  thee  Osman's  bride: 
But  had  not  thine  own  lips  declared 
How  much  of  that  young  heart  I  shared, 
I  could  not,  must  not,  yet  have  shown 
The  darker  secret  of  my  own.  160 

In  this  I  speak  not  now  of  love ; 
That,  let  time,  truth,  and  peril  prove: 
But  first  —  Oh  !  never  wed  another  — 
Zuleika  !  I  am  not  thy  brother  ! ' 

XI 

*  Oh  !  not  my  brother  !  —  yet  unsay  — 

God  !  am  I  left  alone  on  earth 
To  mourn  —  I  dare  not  curse  —  the  day 

That  saw  my  solitary  birth  ? 
Oh  !  thou  wilt  love  me  now  no  more  ! 

My  sinking  heart  foreboded  ill;         170 
But  know  me  all  I  was  before. 

Thy  sister —  friend  —  Zuleika  still. 
Thou  led'st  me  here  perchance  to  kill; 

If  thou  hast  cause  for  vengeance,  see  ! 
My  breast  is  offered  —  take  thy  fill ! 

Far  better  with  the  dead  to  be 

Than  live  thus  nothing  now  to  thee: 
Perhaps  far  worse,  for  now  I  know 
Why  (-riaffir  always  seem*d  thy  foe; 
And  I,  alas  !  am  Giaffir's  chila,  tSo 

For  whom  thou  wert  contemn'd,  reviled. 
If  not  thy  sister  —  wouldst  thou  save 
My  life.  Oh  !  bid  me  be  thy  slave  I ' 
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Bd^  gentle  lore,  tliu  tranipart  eahn, 
Thj  lot  ahkll  r«t  b«  liok'd  with  miiM; 
I  amar  it  hy  oni  Piopliat'B  ilniiM, 

And  be  thkt  tbovgbt  thy  KnTOw's  bdm. 
So  nw^  the  Kanw  tstw  anplaj'd 
Upon  ita  steel  diieot  my  blade  19D 

In  danger'a  bonr  to  gmtd  ua  both, 
Aa  I  preaerre  that  awful  oath  I 
The  name  in  whieh  Uiy  heart  hatb  prided 

Uuat  eban^;  but,  my  Zuleiha,  know. 
That  tie  is  widea'd,  not  divided, 

Altbon^  thy  Sire  'a  my  dea^isat  foe. 
Uyfather  was  to  GiofBi  all 

IhatSelim  late  was  deem'd  to  tbee; 
That  brother  wrought  a  brother's  tgH, 

Bat  spai^  at  least,  my  iufonoy;     ido 
And  lull'd  me  with  a  vain  deceit 
That  yet  a  like  retnm  may  meet. 
He  rear'd  me,  not  with  tender  help, 

Bnt  like  the  nephew  of  a  Cain; 
He  watoh'd  me  like  a  lion's  whelp, 

That  gnawa   and  yet  may  break   his 

My  father's  blood  iu  every  vein 
Is  boiling!  but  for  thy  di^r  sake 
No  present ,vengeiince  will  I  take; 

Though  here  I  must  no  more  remain. 
But  fimt,  beloved  Zaleika  !  hear  m 

How  GiaSir  wrought  this  deed  of  fear. 


'  How  first  their  strife  to  rancour  grew, 
If  love  or  envy  made  them  foes, 
It  matters  little  it  I  knew; 
In  fiery  spirits,  slights,  though  few 

And  thoughtless,  will  disturb  repose. 
In  war  Abdallah's  arm  was  strong, 
Remeniber'd  yet  in  Bosniac  song. 
And  Paswan's  rebel  hordes  attest  ni 

How  little  love  they  bore  such  guest: 
His  death  is  all  I  need  relate, 
The  stem  effect  of  Gisffir's  hate; 
And  bow  my  birth,  disclosed  to  me, 
Whate'er  beside  it  makes,  hath  made  mi 


'Wfaen  Paswan,  after  years  of  strife. 
At  last  for  power,  but  first  for  life, 
In  Widdin's  walls  too  proudly  sate. 
Our  Pachas  rallied  roiuid  the  state; 
Nor  last  nor  least  in  high  command, 
Eaoh  brother  led  a  separate  band; 


Hiey  MTe  their  hone-tails  to  the  wind, 

Ana  mustering  in  Sophia's  p1*w* 
nieir  teats  were  pitohd,  tbeir  port  a^ 


What  need  of  words?  the  deadly  bowl, 

Bv  Giafflr's  inden  dnigg'd  and  giTen, 
Wita  vencmi  subtle  as  his  soul, 

Diimiss'd  Abdallah's  henoe  to  heaTcn. 
Reclined  and  feverish  in  the  faatli,       i^e 

He,  when  the  hunter's  sport  was  np, 
Bnt  little  deem'd  a  brother'a  wrath 

To  qnenoh  his  thirst  had  aneh  a  eop: 
Hie  bowl  a  bribed  attendant  bore; 
He  drank  one  dran|^  nor  needed  more  1 
If  thou  my  tale,  Zmeika,  doubt, 
Call  Haronn  —  he  oan  tell  it  onL 


'  The  deed  ouoe  done,  and  Paswan'a  feud 
In  part  anppress'd,  though  ne'er  snbdned, 

AbdallahV  Pachalick  was  gain'd.       ,sa 
Hiou  know'st  not  what  in  our  Divan 
Can  wealth  procure  for  worse  than  man; 

Abdallah's  honours  were  obtain'd 
By  him  a  brother's  murdec  stain'd; 
'T  is  true,  the  puruhase  nearly  drain'd 
His  ill  got  treasure,  soon  re^aced. 
Wouldst  question  whence  ?     Surrey  the 

And  ssk  the  squalid  peasant  how 
His  gains  repay  his  broiling  brow  1  — 
Why  me  the  stem  usurper  spared,        i«a 
Why  thus  with  me  his  palace  shared, 
I  know  not.     Shame,  regret,  remorse. 
And  little  fear  from  infant's  force; 
Besides,  adoption  as  a  son 
By  him  whom  Heaven  accorded  none. 
Or  some  imkuown  cabal,  caprice. 
Preserved  me  thus;  —  but  not  in  peace: 
He  cannot  curb  bis  bnughty  mood. 
Nor  I  foi^ve  a  father's  blood. 


<  Within  tby  father's  house  are  foes;      170 
Not  all  who  break  his  bread  are  true; 

To  these  should  I  my  birth  disclose. 
His  days,  his  very  houiB  were  few: 

They  only  want  a  heart  to  lead, 

A  hand  to  point  them  to  the  deed. 

But  Haroun  only  knows,  or  knew 
This  tale  whose  close  is  almost  nig^: 

He  in  Abdallah's  palace  grew. 
And  held  that  post  in  his  Serai 
Which  hobls  he  hare — hesawhimdia 
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But  what  could  single  slavery  do  ?       281 
Avenge  his  lord  ?  alas  I  too  late; 
Or  save  his  son  from  such  a  fate  ? 
He  chose  the  last,  and  when  elate 

With  foes  subdued,  or  friends  betray 'd, 
Proud  Giafifir  in  high  triumph  sate, 
He  led  me  helpless  to  his  gate, 

And  not  in  vain  it  Seems  essay 'd 

To  save  the  life  for  which  he  pray'd. 
The  knowledge  of  my  birth  seciired     290 

From  all  and  each,  but  most  from  me, 
Thus  Giaffir's  safety  was  ensured. 

Removed  he  too  from  Roumelie 
To  this  our  Asiatic  side. 
Far  from  our  seats  by  Danube's  tide. 

With  none  but  Haroun,  who  retains 
Such  knowledge  —  and  that  Nubian  feels 

A  tyrant's  secrets  are  but  chains, 
From  which  the  captive  gladly  steals. 
And  this  and  more  to  me  reveals:         300 
Such  still  to  guilt  just  Alia  sends  — 
Slaves,  tools,  accomplices  —  no  friends  ! 

XVII 

'  All  this,  Zuleika,  harshly  sounds; 

But  harsher  still  my  tale  must  be: 
Howe'er  my  tongue  thy  softness  wounds, 

Yet  I  must  prove  all  truth  to  thee. 

I  saw  thee  start  this  garb  to  see. 
Yet  is  it  one  I  oft  have  worn, 

And  long  must  wear:  this  Galiong^e, 
To  whom  thy  plighted  vow  is  sworn.    310 

Is  leader  of  those  pirate  hordes 

Whose   laws   and   lives   are   on   their 
swords  ; 
To  hear  whose  desolating  tale 
Would  make  thy  waning  cheek  more  pale. 
Those  arms  thou  see'st  my  band   have 

brought, 
The  hands  that  wield  are  not  remote; 
This  cup  too  for  the  rugged  knaves 

Is  fill'd  —  once  quaffed,  they  ne*er  re- 
pine: 
Our  Prophet  might  forgive  the  slaves; 

They  're  only  infidels  in  wine.  320 

XVIII 

*  What  could  I  be  ?    Proscribed  at  home, 
And  taunted  to  a  wish  to  roam; 
And  listless  left  —  for  Giaffir's  fear 
Denied  the  courser  and  the  spear  — 
Though  oft — Oh,  Mahomet !  how  oft !  — 
In  full  Divan  the  despot  scoff 'd, 
As  if  my  weak  unwilling  hand 
Refused  the  bridle  or  the  brand. 


He  ever  went  to  war  alone. 

And  pent  me  here  untried,  unknown;  330 

To  Haroun's  care  with  women  left, 

By  hope  unblest,  of  fame  bereft, 

While  thou  —  whose  softness  long  en- 

dear'd. 
Though  it  unmann'd  me,  still  had  cheer'd — 
To  Brusa's  walls  for  safety  sent, 
Awaitedst  there  the  field's  event. 
Haroun,  who  saw  my  spirit  pining 

Beneath  inaction's  sluggisn  yoke, 
His  captive,  though  with  dread  resign- 
ing, 

My  thraldom  for  a  season  broke,      340 
On  promise  to  return  before 
The  day  when  GiafiBr's  charge  was  o'er. 
'T  is  vain  —  my  tongue  can  not  impart 
My  almost  drunkenness  of  heart, 
When  first  this  liberated  eye 
Survey'd  Earth,  Ocean,  Sun,  and  Sky, 
As  if  my  spirit  pierced  them  through. 
And  all  their  inmost  wonders  knew  ! 
One  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee 
That  more  than  feeling  —  I  was  Free  ! 
E'en  for  thy  presence  ceased  to  pine;  351 
The   World  —  nay.   Heaven  itself    was 
mine! 

XIX 

*  The  shallop  of  a  trusty  Moor 
Convey 'd  me  from  this  idle  shore; 
I  long'd  to  see  the  isles  that  gem 
Old  Ocean's  purple  diadem: 

I  sought  by  turns,  and  saw  them  all. 

But  when  and  where  I  join'd  the  crew, 
With  whom  I  'm  pledged  to  rise  or  fall 

When  all  that  we  design  to  do  360 

Is  done,  't  will  then  be  time  more  meet 
To  tell  thee,  when  the  tale  's  complete. 

XX 

*  'T  is  true,  they  are  a  lawless  brood, 
But  rough  in  form,  nor  mild  in  mood; 
And  every  creed  and  every  race 

With  them  hath  foimd,  may  find  a  place: 
But  open  speech,  and  ready  hand, 
Obedience  to  their  chief's  command; 
A  soul  for  every  enterprise. 
That  never  sees  with  Terror's  eyes;     370 
Friendship  for  each,  and  faith  to  all, 
And  vengeance  vow'd  for  those  who  fall. 
Have  made  them  fitting  instruments 
For  more  than  ev'n  my  own  intents. 
And  some  —  and  I  have  studied  all 
Disting^uish'd  from  the  vulgar  rank, 
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n  vmoaaxym 

'o  loateh  Om  Bayha  from'  Uieir  fate. 

So  let  tbera  eaie  their  bearts  wHb  prate 

Of  eqiul  ri^ta,  whicli  man  ne'er  knew; 

I  h»vB  a  love  for  freedom  too. 

Aj  I  let  me  like  the  ocean-PBtiiaich  roun, 

Or  onlj  know  on  land  the  Tartar'i  home  1 

Uj  teat  on  shore,  mj  gall^  on  the  lea,     jga 

Are  more  than  cities  and  Serait  to  me: 


Bound  where  thou  wilt,  laj  barb  1  or  glide, 

my  prow  ! 
Bat  be  toe  star  that  guide*  the  wandeter, 

Thou  I 
Hum,  mj  Zulsika,  ibare  and  bleM  mj 

bark; 
Hie  Dove  of  peace  and  promiae  to  mine 

Or,  sinc^e  that   hope  denied   in  worlds  of 

Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life  I 
The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds 

And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray  ! 
Blest  —  as    the    Muezzin  s     strain     from 

Mecca's  wall 
To  pilgrims    pure  and   prostrate    at    his 

Soft  —  as  the  melody  of  youthful  days, 
Tliat  steals  the  trembling  tear  of  speech- 
less praise; 
Dear  —  as  his  native  song  to  Exile's  cars, 
Shall  sound  each  tone  thy  long-loved  voice 

For  thee   in   those  bright  isles  is  built  a 

Blooming  as  Aden  m  its  earliest  hoar. 

A  thousand  swords,  with  Selim'a  heart  and 

Wait  —  wave  —  defend  —  destroy  —  at  thy 

command  ) 
Girt  by  my  band,  Zuleika  at  my  side. 
The  spoil  of  nations  ehall  bedeck  my  bride. 
The  Haram's  languid  years  of  listless  ease 
Are  well  resign'd  for  cares  —  for  joys  like 

these. 
Not  blind  to  fate,  I  see,  where'er  I  rove, 
Unanmber'd  perils,  —  bat  one  only  love  t 


Tat  w«U  my  toilt  ahaU  that  fond  bieart  re- 

TbonghloTtane  bown,  or  falser  frimdi 

betray. 
How  dear  the  dream  in  darkest  hoars  af  ill, 
Slioidd  all  be  chaamd,  to  find  thee  faitiifnl 

Btilll  4.1 

Be  but  thj  sool,  like  Selim's,  firmly  ahoini; 
To  thee  b«  Selim'a  tender  as  thine  own; 
To  BDothe  each  sorrow,  share  in  each  de- 
light, 
Blend   every   thought,   do   all  —  bnt   dia> 

Onoe  free,  t  is  mine  oui  horde  again  to 

gmde; 
Friends  to  each  other,  foea  to  anght  beaide: 
Yet  there  we  follow  bnt  the  bent  assint'd 
By  fatal  Natare  to  otan's  warring  kind : 
&urk  1  where  his  carnage  ana  his  eoo- 

qnesta  cease  1  490 

He  niakes  a  solitude,  and  oalla  it  —  peaoe  I 
I,  like  the  rest,  most  ose   my  skill  or 

streugtb. 
But  ask  no  hind  beyond  my  sabre's  length: 
Power  sways  but  by  division,  her  resource 
The  blest  alternative  of  fraud  or  force  I 
Ours  be  the  Inst;  in  time  deceit  may  come 
When  eities  cage  us  in  a  social  home: 
There  ev'n  thy  soul  might  err  —  how  oft 

the  heart 
Corruption  shakes   which  peril   could   not 

And  woman,  more  than  man,  when  death 

Or  even  Disgrace  would  lay  her  lover  low, 

Sunk  in  the  Tap  of  Luxury  will  shame  — 
Away  suspicion  t  — -  not  Zuleika's  name  I 
But  life  is  hazard  at  the  best;  and  here 
No  more  remains  to  win,  and  much  to  fear: 
Yes,  fear  I  —  the  doubt,  the  dread  of  losing 

thee, 
By  Osmaa's  power,  and  Giaffir's  stem  de- 

That  dread  shall  vanish  with  the  favonring 

Which  love  to-night  hath  promised  to  my 

No  danger  daunts  the  pair  his  smite  hatii 

blest,  tyt 

Their  steps  still  roving,  bnt  their  hearts  at 

With  thee  all  toils  are  sweet,  each  clime 

bath  charms; 
Earth  —  sea  alike  —  our  world  within  our 
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Ay  —  let  the  loud  winds  whistle  o'er  the 

deck, 
So  that  those  arms  cling  closer  round  my 

neck: 
The  deepest  murmur  of  this  lip  shall  be 
No  sigh  for  safety,  but  a  prayer  for  thee  ! 
The  war  of  elements  no  fears  impart 
To  Love,  whose  deadliest  bane  is  human  Art : 
There  lie  the  only  rocks  our  course  can 

check;  460 

Here  moments  menace  —  there  are  years  of 

wreck ! 
But  hence  ye  thoughts  that  rise  in  Horror's 

shape ! 
This  hour  oestows,  or  ever  bars  escape. 
Few  words  remain  of  mine  my  tale  to 

close; 
Of  thine  but  one  to  waft  us  from  our  foes; 
Yea,  foes  —  to  me  will  Giaffir's  hate  de- 
cline? 
And  is  not  Osman,  who  would  part  us, 

thine? 

XXI 

'  His  head  and  faith  from  doubt  and  death 

Retum'd  in  time  my  guard  to  save; 

Few  heard,  none  told,  that  o'er  the  wave 
From  isle  to  isle  I  roved  the  whUe:      471 
And  since,  though  parted  from  my  band. 
Too  seldom  now  I  leave  the  laiid, 
No  deed  they  've  done,  nor  deed  shall  do, 
Ere  I  have  heard  and  doom'd  it  too: 
I  form  the  plan,  decree  the  spoil, 
T  is  fit  I  of tener  share  the  toil. 
But  now  too  long  I  've  held  thine  ear; 
Time  presses,  floats  my  bark,  and  here 
We  leave  behind  but  hate  and  fear.      480 
To-morrow  Osman  with  his  train 
Arrives  —  to-night  must  break  thy  chain: 
And  would 'st  thou  save  that  haughty  Bey, 

Perchance,  his  life  who  gave  thee  thine. 
With  nie  this  hour  away  —  away  ! 

But  yet,  though  thou  art  plighted  mine. 
Would  st  thou  recall  thy  willing  vow, 
Appall'd  by  truths  imparted  now. 
Here  rest  1  —  not  to  see  thee  wed: 


But  be  that  peril  on  my  head  ! ' 

XXII 

Zuleika,  mute  and  motionless, 
Stood  like  that  statue  of  distress, 
When,  her  last  hope  for  ever  gone. 
The  mother  harden'd  into  stone; 
All  in  the  maid  that  eye  could  see 
Was  but  a  younger  Niob^. 


490 


But  ere  her  lip,  or  even  her  eye, 
Essay'd  to  speak,  or  look  reply. 
Beneath  the  garden's  wicket  porch 
Far  flash'd  on  high  a  blazing  torch  I     500 
Another  —  and  another  —  and  another  — 

*  Oh  !  fly  —  no  more  — yet  now  my  more 

than  brother ! ' 
Far,  wide,  through  every  thicket  spread^ 
The  fearfid  lighto  are  gleaming  red; 
Nor  these  alone,  for  each  right  hand 
Is  ready  with  a  sheathless  brand. 
They  part,  pursue,  return,  and  wheel 
Witii  searching  flambeau,  shining  steel; 
And  last  of  all,  his  sabre  waving. 
Stem  Giaffir  in  his  fury  raving:  510 

And  now  almost  they  touch  the  cave  — 
Oh  I  must  that  g^ot  be  Selim's  grave  ? 

XXIII 

Dauntless  he  stood !  — '  'T  is  come  —  soon 

past  — 
One  kiss,  Zuleika  —  't  is  my  last. 

But  yet  my  band  not  far  from  shore 
May  hear  this  signal,  see  the  flash; 
Yet  now   too  few  —  the   attempt  were 
rash: 
No  matter  —  yet  one  effort  more.' 
Forth  to  the  cavern  mouth  he  stept; 

His  pistol's  echo  rang  on  high,  520 

Zuleika  started  not,  nor  wept. 

Despair    benumb'd    her    breast    and 
eye  !  — 

*  They  hear  me  not,  or  if  they  ply 
Their  oars,  'tis  but  to  see  me  die; 
That   sound   hatli  drav^Ti  my  foes  more 

nigh. 
Then  forth  my  father's  scimitar. 
Thou  ne'er  hast  seen  less  equal  war  ! 
Farewell,  Zuleika  !  —  Sweet !  retire: 
Yet  stay  within  —  here  linger  safe. 
At  thee  his  rage  will  only  chafe.       530 
Stir  not,  lest  even  to  thee  perchance 
Some  erring  blade  or  ball  should  glance. 
Fear'st  thou  for  him  ?  —  may  I  expire 
If  in  this  strife  I  seek  thy  sire  I 
No  —  though  by  him  that  poison  pour'd: 
No  —  though  again  he  call  me  coward  ! 
But  tamelv  shall  I  meet  their  steel  ? 
No  —  as  each  crest  save  his  may  feel ! ' 

XXIV 

One  bound  he  made,  andgain'd  the  sand: 
Already  at  his  feet  hath  sunk  540 

The  foremost  of  the  prying  band, 
A  gasping  head,  a  quivering  trunk. 
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Another  falls  —  bnt  nmnd  him  doM 
A  ■warming  oirole  of  hii  foea; 
Front  right  to  left  hii  path  be  oleft, 

And  aunoat  met  the  maeting  wave : 
Hiibootajqiean — not  five  oan'lengUi — 
His   eomradea     etrain   with    desperate 
itrength  — 

Oh  r  are  they  yet  b  time  to  save  ? 
Hie  feet  the  foremost  breMfcen  laTe;  jyi 
ma  band  an  plimginK  in  the  bay. 
Their  «Area  glitter  throng  the  nnmy; 
Wet  —  wQd — uuwcart«d  to  the  rtrand 
They  itmggle— now  they  touch  the  land  1 
Tbey  come — 'tis  tmt  to  odd  to  ilangh- 

t«r— 
Hifl  heart's  best  blood  is  on  the  water. 


Escaped  from  shot,  imhBrm'd  by  sted. 
Or  searcelj  graied  ita  force  to  feel. 
Had  Selim  won,  betray'd,  beset, 
To  wheie  the  Btrand  and  billows  met;   jte 
There  ss  his  last  step  left  the  land, 
And  the  last  death-blow  dealt  his  hand  — 
Ah  1  wherefore  did  lie  turn  to  look 

For  her  his  eye  but  souglit  in  vain  ? 
That  pause,  that  fatal  gaze  be  took, 

Hath  dooin'd   his   death,  or  fli'd  hla 

Sad  proof,  in  peril  and  in  pain, 
How  late  will  Lover's  hope  remain 
His  back  was  to  the  dashmg  spray; 
Behind,  but  close,  his  comrades  lay,     j7o 
When,  at  the  instant,  hiss'd  the  ball  — 
'  So  may  the  foes  of  Giaffit  fall ! ' 
Whose  Tuice  is   haard?   whose  carbine 

rang? 
Whose  bullet  throagh  the  night-air  sang, 
Too  nearly,  deadlv  aim'd  to  err  ? 
T  is  thine  —  Abdallah'a  Murderer  I 
The  father  slowly  rued  thj  hate. 
The  son  hath  found  a  quicker  fate : 
Fast  from  his  breast  the  blood  is  bub- 

The  whiteness  of    the   sea-foam    trou- 
bling, —  580 
If  anght  bis  lips  essay'd  to  groan, 
The  rushing  biHows  choked  the  time  I 

XXVI 
Mom  sIowIt  rolls  the  clouds  away; 

Few  trophies  of  the  fight  an  there: 
The  shoats  that  shook  the  midnight-bay 
Are  silent;  but  some  signs  of  fiay 

That  strand  of  strife  may  bear. 


And  fragments  of  each  ■hirar'd  brand; 
Step*  stamp'd;  and  dash'd  int«  the  sand 
The  print  ot  many  a  strnggHog  band  j^ 
Hay  ther«  be  mark'd;  nor  fir  lemoto 
A  broken  tonh,  an  oarlese  boat; 
And  tangled  on  the  weeds  that  heap 
The  beach  when  ibelving  to  the  deep 

^WM  lies  a  white  capot«  I 
T  is  nnt  in  twain —  one  dark-red  stain 
Hie  wave  yet  ripples  o'er  in  vain; 

Bat  when  a  he  who  wore  ? 
Ye,  who  would  o'er  his  relies  weep. 
Go,  seek  them  where  Hie  surges  sweep 
Their  burthen  round  Signnm  ■  steep  fci 

And  cast  on  Lemnos'  shore. 
The  sea-birds  shriek  above  the  prey, 
O'er  which  their  honffry  beaks  delay, 
As  shaken  on  his  reeuess  pillow. 


Hish 


»  with  the  immag  billow; 


Tet  feeUy  seems  to  memwe  strife, 
FInng  by  the  tossing  tide  on  high, 
Then  lerell'd  witS  the  wave —        610 

What  recks  it,  though  that  corse  shall  lie 

Within  a  living  grave  ? 
The  bird  that  tears  that  prostrate  form 
Hath  only  robb'd  the  meaner  worm; 
The  only  heart,  the  only  eye 
Had  bled  or  wept  to  eee  him  die. 
Had  seen  those  scatter'd  limbs  composed. 

And  mount'd  above  his  tnrban  stone, 
That  heart  hath  bnrst  —  that  eye  was 

Yea  —  closed  before  his  own  I  6ia 

XXVII 
By  Helle'g  stream  there  is  a  voice  of  wail  I 
And  woman's  eye  is  wet,   man's  cheek  is 

pale: 
Zuleika  I  last  of  GiafSr's  race. 

Thy  destined  lord  is  come  too  late: 
"  ■  ■     ■       '  '      shall  see  thy  face  I 

I    his    distant 
ear? 
Thy  handmaids  weeping  at  the  gate, 
The  Koran-chanters  of  the  hymn  of  fate^ 
The  silent  slaves  with  folded  arms  that 

Sighs  in  the  hall,  and  shrieks  upon  the  gale. 

Tell  him  thy  tale  1 
Thou  didst  not  view  thy  Selim  fall  t 

That  fearfnl  moment  when  he  left  the 

Thy  heart  grew  ohiU: 
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He  was  thy  hope  —  thy  joy  —  thy  love  — 

thine  all  — 
And  that  last  thought  on  him  thou  couldst 

not  save 

Sufficed  to  kill; 
Burst  forth  in  one  void  cry — and  all  was 

stHL 
Peace  to  thy  broken  heart  and  virgin 

grave !  640 

Ah,  happy  !  but  of  life  to  lose  the  worst ! 
That  gnef — though  deep  — though  fatal  — 

was  thy  first ! 
Thrice  happy !  ne'er  to  feel  nor  fear  the 

force 
Of  absence,  shame,  pride,  hate,  revenge,  re- 
morse ! 
And,  oh  !  that  pang  where  more  than  Mad- 
ness lies  1 
The  worm  that  will  not  sleep  —  and  never 

dies; 
Thought  of  the  gloomy  day  and  ghastly 

night, 
That  dreads  the  darkness  and  yet  loathes 

the  light. 
That  winds  around  and  tears  the  quivering 

heart  I 
Ah,  wherefore  not  consume  it  —  and  de- 
part!—  650 
Woe  to  thee,  rash  and  unrelenting  chief  ! 
Vainly  thou  heap'st   the  dust  upou  thy 

head, 
Vainly  the  sackcloth  o'er  thy  limbs  dost 

spread: 
By   that   same   hand    Abdallah  —  Selim 

bled. 
Now  let  it  tear  thy  beard  in  idle  grief; 
Thy  pride  of  heart,  thy  bride  for  Osman's 

bed, 
She,  whom  thy  sultan  had  but  seen  to  wed, 
Thy  Daughter  's  dead  ! 
Hope  of  thine  age,  thy  twilight's  lonely 

beam. 
The  Star  hath  set  that  shone  on  Helle's 

stream.  660 

What  quench'd  its  ray  ?  —  the  blood  that 

thou  hast  shed ! 
Hark  !  to  the  hurried  question  of  Despair  : 
'  Where  is  my  child  ?  '  an  Echo  answers  — 

*  Where  ? ' 

XXVIII 

Within  the  place  of  thousand  tombs 

That  shine  beneath,  while  dark  above 
The  sad  but  living  cypress  glooms. 
And  withers  not  though  branch  and  leaf 


Are  stamp'd  with  an  eternal  grief 

Like  early  unrequited  Love, 
One  spot  exists,  which  ever  blooms,     670 

£v'n  in  that  deadly  grove  — 
A  single  rose  is  shedding  there 

Its  lonely  lustre,  meek  and  pale: 
It  looks  as  planted  by  Despair  — 

So  white — so  faint —  the  slightest  gale 
Might  whirl  the  leaves  on  high; 

And  yet,  though  storms  and  blight  as- 
sail, 
And  hands  more  rude  than  wintry  sky 

May  wring    it    from    the    stem — in 
vain  — 

To-morrow  sees  it  bloom  again  I       680 
The  stalk  some  spirit  gently  rears. 
And  waters  with  celestial  tears; 

For  well  may  maids  of  Helle  deem 
That  this  can  be  no  earthly  ilower. 
Which   mocks   the   tempest's  withering 

hour. 
And  buds  unshelter'd  by  a  bower; 
Nor  droops,   though  spring  refuse  her 
shower. 

Nor  woos  the  summer  beam. 
To  it  the  livelong  night  there  sings 

A  bird  unseen  —  but  not  remote:      690 
Invisible  his  airy  win^, 
But  soft  as  harp  that  Houri  strings 

His  long  entrancing  note  ! 
It  were  the  Bulbul;  but  his  throat. 

Though  mournful,  pours  not   such  a 
strain; 
For  they  who  listen  cannot  leave 
The  spot,  but  linger  there  and  grieve, 

As  if  they  loved  in  vain  ! 
And  yet  so  sweet  the  tears  they  shed, 
'T  is  sorrow  so  umnix'd  with  dread,      700 
They  scarce  can  bear  the  mom  to  break 

That  melancholy  spell. 
And  longer  yet  would  weep  and  wake, 

He  sings  so  wild  and  well ! 
But   when    the    day-blush   bursts   from 

high. 
Expires  that  magic  melody. 
And  some  have  been  who  could  believe 
(So  fondly  youthful  dreams  deceive, 

Yet  harsh  be  they  that  blame) 
That  note  so  piercing  and  profound      7'^ 
Will  shape  and  syllable  its  sound 

Into  Zuleika's  name. 
'T  is  from  her  cypress  summit  heard, 
That  melts  in  air  the  liquid  word: 
'T  is  from  her  lowly  virgin  earth 
That  white  rose  takes  its  tender  birth. 
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'nmra  late  wh  hid  a  muble  Btone; 
Ere  MW  H  pliMd  —  the  Morrow  gone  I 
It  waa  no  morUl  um  that  bore 
liiat  deep4x'd  pillar  to  the  •tune;      ;» 
For  then,  aa  Uelle'i  legends  tell. 
Next  mom 't  wat  found  where  Selim  fell ; 
Luh'd  by  the  tumbling  tide,  whoee  waTe 
Denied  lua  bones  a  holier  grave. 
And  there  bj  night,  reclined,  tie  Mid, 
la  teen  a  ghaatlj  torhui'd  head: 
And  henoe  extended  b;  the  billow, 
Tia  named   the  '  Pinte-phantom'a  pil- 
low!' 
Where  flnt  it  lav  that  monminK  flower 
HathfloQriah'd;  flooriBheth  thilQODT,   jjo 

Alone  and  dewr,  eoldlj  pore  and  pale; 

As   weeping    Beantj'a   cheek  at  Sottow'r 
tab! 
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A  TALE 


TO  THOMAS   MOORE,   ESQ. 

Ut  DBAS  Moore, 

I  dedicate  to  yoa  the  last  prodoction  with 
vbich  I  ahall  tnapBM  uu  pubho  patience,  and 
yonr  indulgence,  for  lome  yean ;  and  I  own 
that  I  feel  aniiDDB  to  svul  mjielf  of  thii  laleat 
ud  only  opportunity  of  adorning  mj  pa)[*> 
with  a  name,  coniecraled  by  unshaken  pnbliii 
principle,  and  the  meet  aaduubted  and  Tuioua 
talanti.  Wbile  Ireland  tanks  you  among  the 
firmest  of  her  patriots ;  whilo  you  stand  alone 
the  first  of  her  bards  in  her  estimation,  and 
Britain  repeats  and  ratifies  the  dearee,  permit 
OH,  whose  only  regret,  since  our  first  aoqnaint- 
aoce,  baa  been  the  years  he  had  luet  before  it 
eomiiienced,  to  add  the  humble  but  siaoeie 
snffra^^  of  friendship,  to  the  vaioe  of  mora 
than  one  ostian.  It  will  at  least  proie  to  you, 
that  I  have  neither  forgotten  the  gratification 
derived  frura  yoor  society,  nor  abuidoned  the 
proflpect  of  its  renewal,  whenever  your  leisure 
or  inclination  allaws  you  to  atone  to  yoor 
friends  for  too  long  an  absence.  It  is  said 
smimg  those  friends,  I  tmst  truly,  that  you  sre 
ei^ikged  in  the  compositiou  of  a  poem  whose 
scene  will  be  laid  in  the  East;  none  can  do 
ttkoae  scenH  so  much  justice.  The  wrongs  of 
yoor  own  country,  the  nugniGcent  and  fiery 
snirit  of  her  sous,  the  beauty  and  feeling  of  her 
dwighten,  may  there  he  found;  and  Collins, 


when  he  dsDomiBated  hia  Orisotal  Us  Irish 
Eelognsa,  was  not  aware  how  trne,  at  leaat, 
was  a  part  of  his  psrsllsl  Your  '***r*^*'**** 
will  ui'oate  a  wsmur  inn,  assl  loss  landed 
■ky ;  hut  wildneaa,  tendemsse,  and  originali^, 
are  part  of  jonr  "■*""■'  alaim  of  Otimtal  de- 
sesot,  to  which  yon  have  already  thus  far 
piQTsd  yonr  title  more  dsariy  than  the  most 
lealons  of  yoor  eoantry's  aotiqnariana. 

Hay  I  add  a  few  w<nds  on  a  sobjaet  on 
whic^  all  men  are  auppoaad  to  be  fluent,  and 
noneayeaable,  —  Salff  Ihave written mneh, 
and  pAliahed  macs  than  enoorii  to  demand  a 
longer  alenee  than  I  bow  me£tate;  bnt,  for 
some  yean  to  oome,  it  is  i]^  intendon  to  tampt 
no  further  the  sward  of  *  Qods,  men,  nor 
colanins.'  In  the  present  ocmpositian  I  hsTS 
attempted  not  the  most  difficolt,  bat.  perhapa, 
the  best  adapted  mBssnie  to  onr  lat^uage,  the 
good  old  and  now  uwlected  heroic  couplet. 
The  stania  of  Spenser  is  peihaps  too  slow  and 
dignified  for  narratiTe ;  though,  I  oonfass,  it  is 
the  measure  most  aftu'  my  own  heart :  Seott 
alone,  of  the  present  generation,  has  hitherto 
oomi^Btaly  triumphed  oTOr  the  fatal  facility  el 
the  octo-syllabio  verse  ;  and  this  is  not  the 
least  victory  of  hie  fertile  and  mighty  genius : 
in  blank  verse,  Milton,  Thomson,  and  our  dram- 
aUsta,  are  the  beacooa  that  shine  along  the 
deep,  but  warn  us  from  the  rough  and  barrea 
rock  CD  which  they  are  kindled.  The  heroic 
couplet  is  nut  the  most  popular  measure  cer- 
tainly ;  but  as  I  did  not  deTiat«  into  the  other 
from  a  wish  to  flattor  what  is  called  public 
opinion,  I  shall  quit  it  without  further  apology, 
and  take  my  chance  once  more  with  that  verm- 
ficaldou,  in  which  I  have  hitherto  published 
nothing  but  compoaitiDnB  whose  former  airon- 
latioQ  IS  part  of  my  present,  and  will  be  of  my 
future  regret. 

With  regard  to  my  story,  and  stories  in  gen- 
eral, I  should  hare  been  glad  to  have  rendered 
my  personages  more  perfect  and  amiable,  if 
possible,  inasmuch  aa  I  haia  been  sometimes 
criticised,  and  considered  no  leas  lespousible 
for  their  deeds  and  qualides  .than  if  all  had 
been  personal.  Be  it  so  —  if  I  have  deviated 
into  the  gloomy  vanity  of  '  drawing  from  self,' 
the  inctures  are  probably  like,  since  they  are 
unfavourable  :  and  if  not.  those  who  know  me 
are  undeceived,  and  those  who  do  not,  I  have 
little  interest  in  undeceiving.  I  have  no  par- 
should  think  the  author  bettor  than  the  bebgs 
of  his  imagining ;  but  I  cannot  help  a  little 
surprise,  and  perhapa  amusement,  at  some  odd 
cridcal  exceptions  in  the  present  instance, 
when  I  see  several  bards  (far  more  deserving, 
I  allow)  in  very  repntable  plight,  and  quite 
exempted  from  all  partidpation  in  the  faulta 
of  those  heroes,  who,  nevertheless,  might  be 
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found  with  little  more  morality  than  the 
Giaoor,  and  perhaps  —  bat  no  —  I  most  admit 
Ghilde  Harold  to  be  a  Tery  repaLuTe  person- 
age ;  and  as  to  his  identity,  those  who  like  it 
must  give  him  whatever  *  alias '  they  please. 

If,  however,  it  were  worth  while  to  remove 
the  impression,  it  might  be  of  some  service  to 
me,  that  the  man  who  is  alike  the  delight  of 
his  readers  and  his  friends,  the  poet  of  all  oir- 
oles,  and  the  idol  of  his  own,  permits  me  here 
and  elsewhere  to  subscribe  myself, 
Most  truly, 

And  affectionately. 
His  obedient  servant, 

Btron. 
Janxtary  2, 1814. 

CANTO    THE  FIRST 

neaaan  maggior  dolore, 

Cbe  rioordand  del  tempo  felice 
Nells  miaeria, — 

Daktb.    lln/emo^  t.  121.] 


'  O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless  and  our  souls  as 

free, 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows 

foam, 
Survey  our  empire  and  behold  our  home  f 
These  are  our  realms,  no  limits  to  their 

sway  — 
Our  flag  the  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 
Ours  the  wild  life  in  tumult  still  to  range 
From  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  every  change. 
Oh,  who  can  tell  ?  not  tho\i,  luxiinous  slave, 
Whose  soul  would  sicken  o*er  the  heaving 

wave;  lo 

Not  thou,  vain  lord  of  wantonness  and  ease. 
Whom  slumber  soothes  not,  pleasure  cannot 

please. 
Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath 

tried, 
And  danced  in   triumph   o*er   the   waters 

wide. 
The  exulting  .sense,  the  pulse's  maddening 

play» 

That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless 

way  ? 
That  for  itself  can  woo   the   approaching 

fight, 
And  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to  de- 

light; 
That  seeks  what  cravens  shun  with  more 

than  zeal. 
And   where   the   feebler    faint,   can    only 

feel  —  2o 


Feel  —  to  the  rising  bosom's  inmost  core, 

Its  hope  awaken  and  its  spirit  soar  ? 

No  dread  of  death  —  if  with  us  die  onr 

foes  — 
Save  that  it  seems  even  duller  than  zepose: 
Come  when  it  will  —  we  snatch  the  life  of 

life  — 
When  lost  —  what  recks  it  by  disease  or 

strife? 
Let  him  who  crawls  enamour'd  of  decay. 
Cling  to  his  couch  and  sicken  years  away; 
Heave  his  thick  breath  and  shake  his  palsied 

head; 
Ours  the  fresh  turf  and  not  the  feverish 

bed.  ya 

While  gasp  by  gasp  he  falters  forth  his  soul. 
Ours  with  one  pang  —  one  bound  —  escapes 

control. 
His  corse  may  boast  its  urn  and  narrow 

cave, 
And  they  who  loathed  his  life  may  gild  his 

grave: 
Ours  are  the  tears,  though  few,  sincerely 

shed, 
When  Ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchres  oar 

dead. 
For  us,  even  banquets  fond  regret  supply 
In  the  red  cup  that  crowns  our  memory; 
And  the  brief  epitaph  in  danger's  day, 
When  those  who  win  at  length  divide  the 

prev,  40 

And  cry,  Remembrance  saddening  o'er  each 

brow, 
How  had  the  brave  who  fell  exulted  now  !  * 

II 

Such  were  the  notes  that  from  the  Pirate's 

isle 
Around  the   kindling  watch-fire   rang  the 

while: 
Such  were  the  sounds  that  thrill 'd  the  rocks 

along, 
And  unto  ears  as  rugged  seem'd  a  song ! 
In  scattered  groups  upon  the  golden  sand. 
They  g^me  —  carouse  —  converse — or  whet 

the  brand; 
Select  the  arms  —  to  each  his  blade  assign* 
And  careless  eye  the  blood  that  dims  its 

shine ;  ^ 

Repair  the  boat,  replace  the  helm  or  oar. 
While  others   straggling   muse   along  the 

shore ; 
For  the  wild-bird  the  busy  springes  set, 
Or  spread   beneath  the   sun  the  dripping 

net; 
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And  marrel  wben  tlief  next 

No  mkOer  whei«  —  their  ohiePa  KllobiMnt 

th»; 
ThsiiB,    to    believe    no   prey    nor     plan 

Bat  who  that  Chiet  ?  hia  nune  on  everj 

I*  fni""^  uid  fear'd  —  thsjr  aak  tnd  know 

With  these  he  minglea   not  but  to  oom- 

Few  are  bia  wordi,  but  keen  hia  ere  and 

hand. 
Ne'er  teaaoiu  he  with  mirth  their  jovial 

Bnt  thev 
Ne'er  foi 

flU. 
TbateobletpoweB 
And  toF  his  fare  —  the  mdeat  of  his  crew 
Wonld  that,  in  torn,  have  pass'd  untasted 

Earth's  coueest  bread,  the  garden's  home- 
liest Toota, 
And  scarce  the  summer  luxury  of  frnita, 
Hia  afaoFt  repast  in  humbleQess  supply 
With   all  a  hermit's   board   would   scarce 

Bnt  while  he   shuns    the   grosser   joje  of 

His  mind  seems  nourish'd    by  that  absti- 

'  Steer  to  that   ehore  t '  —  they  Bail.   ■  Do 

this  I '  —  't  is  done : 
' Now  form  and  follow  me  I*  —  the  spoil  is 

Tbos  prompt  his  accents   and  his  actiona 

still. 
And  all  obey  and  few  inquire  hia  will;      go 
To  auch,  brief  answer  and  c^ontemptoous 

eye 
Convey  reproof,  nor  fnither  deign  reply. 

Ill 
'A  s)ul ! — aiuull'  —  a  momised  priie  to 

Hope! 
Her  nation  —  Hag — bow  speaks  the  tele- 
No  piiie,  alas  !  —  bnt  yet  a  welcome  sail: 
The  blood-red  signal  glitters  in  the  gale. 


bark  — 
Blow  fair,  thou  breeie  I  —  she  anohon  ere 

the  dark. 
Already  doubled  ia  the  cape — onr  bay 
Reoeivea  that  prow  whioh  proudly  apnrDi 

the  »pu.j.  40 

How  ghviouly  ber  gallant  coone  she  goea  I 
Her  white  wings  flying  — never  from  h^ 

foei  — 
Sbe  walks  the  waten  like  a  thing  of  life, 
And  aeema  to  dare  the  elemeuta  to  strife. 
Who  wonld  not  brave  the  battle-fire,  the 


of  her  peopled  deck? 

IV 

o'er  her  aide  the  matllng  cable 
la  are  furl'd;  and  a 


Ton 


abeawii^: 
And  gathering  loiteFera  on  the  land  diaoers 
Her  iNMt  deaoending    from  the    lattioed 

"T  ia  mann'd;  the  oars  keep  concert  to  the 

strand, 
Till  grates  her  keel  upon  the  shallow  aand. 
Hail  to  the  welcome  ahout  I  ~  the  friendly 

speech  t 
When   hand   graaps   hand   uniting   on  the 

The   smile,   the   question,   and   the   quick 

reply. 
And  the  heart's  promise  of  festivity  I 


The  tidings  spread,  and  gathering  grows 

The  hum  of  voices,  and  the  laughter  loud, 
And    woman's    gentler    anxiotis    tone    is 

Friends',  husbands',  lovera'  names  in  each 
dear  word:  im 

'  Oh !  are  they  safe  ?  we  ask  not  of  sue- 
But  shall  we  aee  them  ?  will  thsir  accents 

bless? 
From  where  the  battle  roars,  the  billows 

Tbey  doubtless  boldly  did  —  bnt  who  are 
Here  let  them  haste  to  gladden  and  sur- 
And  kiss  the  doubt  from  these  delighted 
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VI 

*  Where  is  our  chief  ?  for  him  we  bear  re- 

port— 

And  doubt  that  joy,  which  hails  our  com- 
ing, short; 

Tet  thus  sincere  —  't  is  cheering,  though  so 
brief; 

But,  Juan !  instant  g^de  us  to  our 
chief:  120 

Our  greeting  paid,  we  11  feast  on  our  re- 
turn, 

And  all  shall  hear  what  each  may  wish  to 
learn.' 

Ascending  slowly  by  the  rock-hewn  way, 

To  where  his  watch-tower  beetles  o'er  the 
bay, 

By  bushy  brake,  and  wild  flowers  blossom- 
ing* 

And  freshness  breathing  from  each  silver 

spring, 
Whose  scattered  streams  &om  granite  basins 

burst. 
Leap  into  Ufe,  and    sparkling  woo  your 

thirst  — 
From  crag  to  cliff  they  mount.  —  Near 

yonder  cave. 
What  lonely  straggler   looks   along    the 

wave  ?  130 

In  pensive  posture  leaning  on  the  brand, 
Not  oft  a  resting-staff  to  that  red  hand  ? 

*  T  is  he  —  't  is  Conrad;  here  —  as  wont  — 

alone; 
On  —  Juan  !  —  on  —  and  make  our  purpose 

known. 
The  bark  he  views,  and  tell  him  we  would 

greet 
His  ear  with  tidings  he  must  quickly  meet: 
We  dare  not  yet  approach  —  thou  know'st 

his  mood, 
When  strange  or  uninvited  steps  intrude.' 

VII 

Him  Juan  sought,  and  told  of  their  in- 
tent;— 

He  spake  not,  but  a  sign  express'd  as- 
sent. 140 

These  Juan  calls  —  they  come  —  to  their 
salute 

He  bends  him  slightly,  but  his  lips  are  mute. 

'  These  letters,  Chief,  are  from  the  Greek 
—  the  spy. 

Who  still  proclaims  our  spoil  or  peril  nigh: 

Whate'er  his  tidings,  we  can  well  report. 

Much  that '  —  *  Peace,  peace  ! '  he  cuts 
their  prating  short. 


Wondering  they  turn,  abaah'd,  while  each 

to  each. 
Conjecture    whispers    in    his    muttering 

speech: 
They  watch  his  glance  with  many  a  stealing 

look. 
To    gather    how    that   eye    the    tidings 

took;  150 

But,  this  as  if  he  guess'd,  with  head  aside, 
Perchance  from  some  emotion,  doubt,  or 

pride. 
He  read  the  scroll.  —  'My  tablets,  Juan, 

hark  — 
Where  is  Gronsalvo  ? ' 

'  In  the  anchored  bark.' 
'There  let  him  stay  —  to  him  this  order 

bear  — 
Back  to  your  duty  —  for  my  course  prepare: 
Myself  this  enterprise  to-night  will  share.' 
*  To-night,  Lord  Conrad  ? ' 

*  Ay  I  at  set  of  sun: 
The  breeze  will  freshen  when  the  day  is 

done. 
My  corslet  —  cloak  —  one  hour  —  and  we 

are  gone.  i^ 

Sling  on  thy  bugle  —  see  that  free  from 

rust 
My  carbine-lock  springs  worthy  of  my  trust; 
Be  the  edge  sharpen'd  of  my  boarding- 
brand, 
And  give  its  guard  more  room  to  fit  my 

hand. 
This  let  the  Armourer  with  speed  dispose; 
Last  time,  it  more  fatigued  my  arm  than 

foes: 
Mark  that  the  signal-gpm  be  duly  fired. 
To  tell  us  when  the  hour  of  stay  s  expired.' 

VIII 

They  make  obeisance  and  retire  in  haste. 
Too  soon  to  seek  ag^in  the  watery  waste :   1 70 
Yet    they   repine    not  —  so    that    Conrad 

guides ; 
And  who  dare  question  aught  that  he  de- 
cides ? 
That  man  of  loneliness  and  mystery,  — 
Scarce  seen  to  smile  and  seldom  heard  to 

sigh; 
Whose  name  appals  the  fiercest  of  his  crew. 
And  tints  each  swarthy  cheek  with  sallower 

hue, — 
Still  sways  their  souls  with  that  command^ 

ing  art 
That  dazzles,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar 
heart. 
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Whit  U  that  ipell,  that  ttraa  lui  bwltu 


The  power  of  Thought  —  tlie  magio  of  the 

Hindi 
Link'd  with  raooeu,  RMnmed  and  kept  with 

•kill. 
That  mouUs  another's  weaknew  to  iti  will; 
Wields  with  their  haiKU,  but,  rtiU  to  these 


Makes  even  their  i 

hiSOWQ. 

Sneh  hath  it  been  — 


lightiest  deeds  appear 
shaU  be  — beneath  the 


The  many  still  mnst  labour  for  the  one  I 
rris  Nature's  doom  —  tnit  let  the  wreteh 

who  ttnls 
Aeense  not,  hate  not  Aim  who  wears  the 

spoils.  190 

Oht   it  be  knew  the  weight  of  splendid 

How  light  the  balance  of  his  haiobler  pains  I 


Unlike  the  heroes  of  each  ancient  race. 
Demons  in  act  but  Goda  at  least  in  face. 
In  Conrad'e  form  seems  little  to  admire, 

1/  Though  hia  darlt  eyebrow  shades  a  glance 

'  of  fire: 

Robust  but  not  Herculean  —  to  the  sight 
No   giant   frame   sets   forth    his   common 

Tet,  in  the  whole,  who  paused  to  look  again, 
Saw  more  than  marks  the  crowd  of  vulgar 

They  gaze  and  marvel  how  —  and  still  con- 
fess 

,That  thus  it  is,  but  why  they  cannot  guess. 
'Snnbnmt  his  cheek,  his  forehead  high  and 

The  saole  curls  in  wild  profusion  veil; 

And  oft  perforce  his  rismg  lip  reveals 

The  haughtier  thought  it  curbs,  but  scarce 
conceals. 

Though  smooth  his  voice  and  calm  his  gen- 
eral mien. 

Still  seems  there  something  he  would  not 
have  seen: 

His  features'  deepening  lines  and  varying 


Work'd  feelings  fearful  and  yet 


341 

Snoh  might  it  be — that  none  oonld  truly 
Too  oloae  inqni^  his  stem  glance  wonld 

There  bniathe  bat  few  whose  aspect  mig^t 

de^ 
The  full  encounter  of  his  searching  eye: 
He  had  tlie  skill,  when  Cnnning's  gaie 

would  seek 
To  pn>be  his  heart  and  watoh  his  changing 

At  once  the  observer's  purpose  to  espy. 
And  on  himself  roll  faaok  his  somtiny,     ■» 


That  raised  emotions  Doth  of  tageai 
And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 
Hope  withering  fled  —  and   Uarcy   lif^'d 
farewelll 


Slight  are  the  outward  signs  of  evil  thought, 
Within  —  within  —  'twas   there   the  spirit 

wrought  I 
Love  shows  all  changes  —  Hate,  Ambition, 

Guile, 
Betray  no  further  than  the  bitter  smile ;   ijo 
The   Up's  least  curl,  the  lightest  paleness 

Along  the  govem'd  aspect,  speak  atone 
Of  deeper  passions;  andto  judge  their  mien, 
He,  who  would  see,  must  be  himself  unseen. 
Then —  with  the  hurried  tread,  the  upward 

The  clencbM  hand,  the  pause  of  agony, 
That  listens,  starting,  lest  the  step  too  near 
Approach  intrusive  on  that  mood  of  fear: 
Then  —  with  each   feature   working   from 

the  heart. 
With  feelings  loosed  to  strengthen  —  not 

That      nse  —  convulse  —  contend  —  that 

freeze  or  glow, 
Flush  in  the  cheek,  or  damp  upon  the  brow; 
Then  —  Stranger  1  if  thou  canst  and  treio- 

blest  not. 
Behold  bis  soul,  the  rest  that  soothes  his  lot ! 
Mark  how  that  lone  and  blighted  bosom 


Man  as  hunself,  the  aecret  spirit  free  7 
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XI 

Yet  was  not  Conrad  thus  by  Nature  sent 
To  lead  the  guilty  —  guilt's  worst  instru- 
ment; 250 
Hi»80,d  waa  changed,  before  his  deeds  had 

driven 
Him  forth  to  war  with  man  and  forfeit 

heaven. 
Warp'd  by  the  world  in  Disappointment's 

school, 
In  words  too  wise,  in  conduct  there  a  fool; 
Too  firm  to  yield,  and  far  too  proud  to 

stoop, 
Doom'd  by  his  very  virtues  for  a  dupe. 
He  cursed  those  virtues  as  the  cause  of  ill, 
And  not  the  traitors  who  betray 'd  him  still; 
Nor  deem'd  that  gifts  bestow'd  on  better 

men 
Had  left  him  joy,  and  means  to  give  again. 
Fear'd,  shunn'd,  belied,  ere  youth  had  lost 
her  force,  261 

He  hated  man  too  much  to  feel  remorse, 
And  thought  the  voice  of  wrath  a  sacred  call 
To  pay  the  injuries  of  some  on  all. 
^He  knew  himself  a  villain,  but  he  deem'd 
The  rest  no  better  than  the  thin^  he  seem'd; 
And  scom'd  the  best  as  hypocrites  who  hid 
Those  deeds  the  bolder  spirit  plainly  did. 
He  knew  himself  detested,  but  he  knew 
The  hearts  that  loathed  him,  crouch'd  and 
dreaded  too.  270 

Lone,  wild,  and  strange,  he  stood  alike  ex- 
empt 
From  all  affection  and  from  all  contempt: 
His  name  could  sadden  and  his  acts  sur- 
prise, 
But  thev  that  fear'd  him  dared  not  to  de- 

spise. 
Man  spurns  the  worm,  but  pauses  ere  he 

wake 
The  slumbering  venom  of  the  folded  snake : 
The  first  may  turn,  but  not  avenge  the  blow ; 
The  last  expires,  but  leaves  no  living  foe; 
Fast  to  the  doom'd  offender's  form  it  clings, 
And  he  may  crush  —  not  conquer  —  still  it 
stings  !  280 

XII 

None  are  all  evil:    quickening  round  his 

heart, 
One  softer  feeling  would  not  yet  depart. 
Oft  could  he  sneer  at  others  as  beguiled 
By  passions  worthy  of  a  fool  or  child; 
Yet  'gainst  that  passion  vainly  still  he  strove, 
And  even  in  him  it  asks  the  name  of  Love  ! 


Yes,  it   was    love  —  unchangeable  —  un- 
changed, 
Felt  but  for  one  &om  whom  he  never  ranged; 
Though  fairest  captives  daily  met  his  eye. 
He  shunn'd,  nor  sought,  but  coldly  pass'd 
them  by;  390 

Though  many  a  beauty  droop'd  in  prison'd 

bower. 
None  ever  soothed  his  most  unguarded  hour. 
Yes  —  it  was  Love;  if  thoughts  of  tender- 
ness. 
Tried  in  temptation,  strengthen'd  by  dis- 
tress. 
Unmoved  by  absence,  firm  in  every  clime. 
And  yet  —  Oh  more  than  all !  —  nntired  by 

time; 
Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baffled  wile, 
Could  render  sullen  were  she  near  to  smile, 
Nor  rage  could  fire,  nor  sickness  fret  to 

vent 
On  her  one  murmur  of  his  discontent;     300 
Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calm- 
ness part. 
Lest  that  his  look  of  grief  should  reach  her 

heart; 
Which  nought  removed,  nor  menaced  to  re- 
move ;  — 
If  there  be  love  in  mortals  —  this  was  love  t 
He  was  a  villain  —  ay  —  reproaches  shower 
On  him  —  but  not  the  passion,  nor  its  power. 
Which  only  proved,  all  other  virtues  gone, 
Not  guilt  itself  could  quench  this  loveliest 
one  ! 

XIII 

He  paused  a  moment,  till  his  hastening  men 
Pass'd  the  first  winding  downward  to  the 

glen.  3,0 

*  Strange  tidings  !  —  many  a  peril  have  I 

pass'd. 
Nor  know  I  why  this  next  appears  the  last ! 
Yet  so  my  heart  forebodes,  but  must  not 

fear. 
Nor  shall  mv  followers  find  me  falter  here. 
'T  is  rash  to  meet,  but  surer  death  to  wait 
Till  here  they  hunt  us  to  undoubted  fate; 
And,  if  my  plan  but  hold  and  Fortune  smile. 
We  '11  furnish  mourners  for  our  funeral  pile. 
Ay,  let   them   slumber,  peaceful  be  their 

dreams ! 
Morn  ne'er  awoke  them  with  such  brilliant 

beams  320 

As   kindle    high  to-night    (but  blow,  thou 

breeze  !) 
To  warm  these  slow  avengers  of  the  seas. 
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Now  to  Medota —  Oh  I  my  ginkiiig  heart, 
hoag  may  her  own  be  lighter  than  tbon  art  I 
Yet  wu  I  brave  —  mean  boast  where  all 

are  brave ! 
Ev'n  inaects  sting  for  aught  they  ieek  to 


This  common  eourage  which  with  broteiwe 

That  owes  ita  deadliest  efforts  t«  despair. 
Small  merit  clums;  bat  'twas  my  nobler 

To  teach  my  few  with  munbers  still  to 
cope.  .  jjo 

Long  have  I  led  them  —  not  fo  vainl  j 
bleed; 

No  medium  now  —  we  perish  or  succeed  ! 

So  let  it  be  ^  it  irks  not  me  to  die; 

Bnt  thus  to  urge  them  whence  they  cannot 
fly. 

Hy  lot  bath  long  had  little  of  my  core, 

Bot   chafes  my  pride  thus  baffled  in  the 


Hop«,  puwpr,  and  life  upon  a  i 
Oh,  Fate  !  —  accuse  thy  lolly,  n 
She  may  redeem  thee   still  — 


t  thy  fate  — 


There  at  the  portal  paused  —  for  wild  aai 

soft 
He  heart!  those  accent:*  never  heard  too  oft. 
Through  the  htgli  lattice  far  yet  sweet  they 

rung, 
And  these  the  notes  Che   bird   uf   beauty 

simg: 

'  Deep  in  m;  aoiit  Chat  tender  secret  dwells, 
Lunel;  and  l<nt  to  liKht  for  evemmre, 
Save  when  to  thine  toy  licai-t  rtaponsive  iwells. 


*  There,  in  its  centre,  a  sepulchral  lamp 

Buna  Che  slow  flame,  eternal  —  bat  unseen 

Whieh  not  the  darkneaii  of  despair  can  damp. 

Though  vain  its  ray  as  it  hod  nevev  been. 


*  Remember  me  —  Ob  I  pasq  not  thou  my  grave 
Without  one  thauehc  whom?  relies  there  re- 


'  Jtj  fondeat,  fMntest,  latest  aooenls  hear  — 
Qiief  for  tJie  dead  not  Virtne  osn  repMT* ; 
Then  BITS  roe  all  Isvsr  aak'd  —  a  tsar,      j^i 
The  flist  — iMt  — sole  rawaid  of  so  much 

He  pass'd  the  portal,  oroaa'd  the  oorridora. 
And  nsach'd  the  chamber  as  the  strain  gave 

*  My  own  Medora  I  sure  thy  song  is  sad  — ' 

'  In  Conrad's  absence  wouldst  thou  have  it 

glad? 
Witbont  thine  ear  to  listen  to  my  lay, 
Still  must  my  song  my  thoughts,  my  soul 

Still  must  each  accent  to  my  bosom  anit^ 
My   heart    onhush'd  —  althou^    my   Ups 

Oh  1  many  a  night  on  this  lone  couch  re- 

My  dreanun^  fear  with  storms  hath  wing'd 

the  wmd. 
And  deem'd  the  breath  that  faintly  fann'd 

tfay  sail 
The  murmuring  prelude  of  the  ruder  gale; 
Though  soft,  it  seem'd  the  low  prophetic 

That  mouni'd  thee  floating  on  the  savage 

Still  would  I  rise  to  rouse  the  beaeon  fire. 
Lest  spies  less   true   should  let   the  blaze 

expire; 
And  many  a  restlees  hour  outwatch'd  each 

And  morning  came  —  and  stilt  thou  wert 

Oh  t   how   the   chill   blast   on   my   bosom 

And   day    broke   dreary   on   my   troubled 

And  still  I  gazed  and  gazed  —  and  not  a 

prow 
Was  grant<!d  to  my  tears  —  my  truth  —  my 

I    hail'd   and 

'd  — Alasl  it 

Another  came  —  Oh  God  I  't  was  thine  at 

I  wilt 


At    length  —  't  was 
blest  the  mast 
That  met  my  sight  — 


Would   that   those   days  « 

My   Conrad  I  learn  the   joys  of   peace  t 
share? 
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Sure  thou  hast  more  than  wealth,  and  man  j 
a  home  390 

As  bright  as  this  invites  us  not  to  roam. 

Thou  know'st  it  is  not  peril  that  I  fear, 

I  only  tremble  when  thou  art  not  here; 

Then  not  for  mine,  but  that  far  dearer  life. 

Which  flies  from  love  and  languishes  for 
strife  — 

How  strange  that  heart,  to  me  so  tender 
stUl, 

Should  war  with  nature  and  its  better  will  I ' 

'  Yea,  strange  indeed  —  that  heart  hath  long 

been  changed; 
Worm-like    't  was    trampled,    adder-like 

avenged,  399 

Without  one  hope  on  earth  beyond  thy  love, 
And  scarce  a  gmnpse  of  mercy  from  above. 
Yet  the  same  feeling  which  thou  dost  con- 

denm, 
My  very  love  to  thee  is  hate  to  them,    • 
So  closely  mingling  here,  that  disentwined 
I  cease  to  love  thee  when  I  love  mankind  I 
Yet  dread  not  this;  the  proof  of  all  the  past 
Assures  the  future  that  my  love  will  last: 
But  —  Oh,  Medora  !  nerve  thy  gentler  heart, 
This  hour  again  —  but  not  for  long  —  we 

part.' 

*  This  hour  we  part !  —  my  heart  foreboded 

this:  410 

Thus  ever  fade  my  fairy  dreams  of  bliss. 
This  hour  —  it  cannot  be  —  this  hour  away ! 
Yon  bark  hath  hardly  anchored  in  the  bay; 
Her  consort  still  is  absent,  and  her  crew 
Have  need  of  rest  before  they  toil  anew. 
My  love !  thou  mock*st  my  weakness,  and 

wouldst  steel 
My  breast  before  the  time  when  it  must  feel; 
But  trifle  now  no  more  with  my  distress, 
Such  mirth  hath  less  of  play  thim  bitterness. 
Be  silent,   Conrad  I  —  dearest !  come  and 

share  420 

The  feast  these  hands  delighted  to  prepare; 
Light  toil !  to  cull  and  dress  thy  frugal  fare  I 
See,  I  have  pluck'd  the  fruit  that  promised 

best, 
And  where  not  sure,  perplex'd,  but  pleased, 

I  guess'd 
At  such  as  seem'd  the  fairest;  thrice  the 

hUl 
My  steps  have  wound  to  try  the  coolest 

rill; 
Yes  !  thy  sherbet  to-night  will  sweetly  flow. 
See  how  it  sparkles  in  its  vase  of  snow  t 


The  grapes*  gay  juice  thy  bosom  never 
cheers; 

Thou  more  than  Moslem  when  the  oup  ap- 
pears f  430 

Think  not  I  mean  to  chide,  for  I  rejoice 

What  others  deem  a  penance  is  thy  choice. 

But  come,  the  board  is  spread;  onr  silver 
lamp 

Is  trimm'a  and  heeds  not  the  siroooo's 
damp. 

Then  shall  my  handmaids  while  the  time 

And  join  with  me  the  dance,  or  wake  the 

song; 
Or  my  g^tar,  which  still  thou  lov'st  to  hear. 
Shall  soothe  or  lull  —  or,   should  it  vex 

thine  ear. 
We  11  turn  the  tale,  bv  Ariosto  told. 
Of  fair  Olympia  loved  and  left  of  old.    440 
Why  —  thou  wert  worse  than  he  who  broke 

his  vow 
To  that  lost  damsel,  shouldst  thou  leave  me 

now; 
Or  even  that  traitor  chief  —  I  've  seen  thee 

smile. 
When  the  clear  sky  show'd  Ariadne's  Isle, 
Which  I  have  pointed  from  these  cliffs  the 

while: 
And  thus,  half  sportive,  half  in  fear,  I  said, 
Lest  Time  should  raise  that  doubt  to  more 

than  dread, 
Thus  Conrad,  too,  will  quit  me  for  the  main: 
And   he    deceived   me  —  for  —  he    came 

again ! ' 

*  Ag^in  —  again  —  and  oft  again  —  my  love  1 

If  there  be  life  below,  and  hope  above,     451 

He  will  return ;  but  now,  the  moments  bring 

The  time  of  parting  with  redoubled  wing. 

The  why,  the  where  —  what  boots  it  now 
to  tell? 

Since  all  must  end  in  that  wild  word,  fare- 
well! 

Yet  would  I  fain,  did  time  allow,  disclose  — 

Fear  not  —  these  are  no  formidable  foes; 

And  here  shall  watch  a  more  than  wonted 
guard, 

For  sudden  siege  and  long  defence  prepared. 

Nor  be  thou  lonely;  though  thy  lord  *s 
away,  460 

Our  matrons  and  thy  handmaids  with  thee 
stay: 

And  this  thy  comfort,  that,  when  next  we 
meet. 

Security  shall  make  repose  more  sweet. 
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Uitl— til    the     bn^— Ju 


Sbe  MMe,  she  tpraog,  aha  olnng  to  hii  em- 
Till  hia  hairt  heKved  benaath  bet  hiddau 

lace. 
He  dmd  not  niie  to  bii  that  deop-blna  070, 
Which  dowDcwt  droon'd  in  taarleaa  tgoaj. 
Her  Img  lair  hair  lay  floating  o'er  bii 

la  all  the  wildiHu  of  diahevall'd  ohamu; 
Searaa  beat  that  boeom  where  hU  image 

dwelt, 
80  full — (iof  feeling  aeeni'dalmoetniifelt  I 
Ibik  —  peala  the  thnnder  ot  tha  signal- 

It  told^  waa  annaet — and  be  anraed  that 


Again  —  a«ain  —  that    fonn    he    madly 

elf  claap'd,  imploringly  < 
ng  to  the  conoh  his  bridi 
it  gazed  —  asif  tOKAze  1 
t  for  him  earth  held 


MTbich  mutely  claap'd,  imploringly  careu'd  I 
And  tottering  to  the  conoh  his  bride  he  bore. 


One  moment  gazed  —  as  if 

Felt  —  that   for   him   earth  lield  but  her 

alone,  480 

Kiaa'd    her   cold    forehead  —  tnrn'd  —  is 

Conrad  gooB? 

XV 

■  And  is  he  gone  ? '  —  on  sudden  solitude 
How  oft  that  fearful  questiou  will  intrude  I 
*  T  was  but  an  instant  past  —  and  here  he 

BtoodI 
And  now' — without  the  portal's  poreh  she 

And  then  at  length  her  team  b  freedom 

Big,  bright,  and  fast,  unknown  to  her  they 

fill; 
But  atill  her  lips  refused  to  send  — '  FarO' 

weUl' 
For  in  that  word,  that  fatal  w<»d  —  howe'er 
We  promise,  hope,  believe  —  there  breathes 

O'er  every  feature  of  that  still,  pale  face. 
Had  sorrow  flz'd  what  time  can  ne'er  eiaae: 
The  tender  bine  of  that  large  loving  eye 
Grew  froien  with  its  gaze  on  vacancy. 
Till  —  Oh,  how  far  I  —  it  caught  a  glimpse 

And  then  it  flow'd,  aod  phrenaied  aeem'd 


dew'd 

With  diopa  cf  aadneaa  oft  to  be  raneVd. 
'  He  *■   gone  I '  —  against   her   heart   that 

hand  is  drivan, 
CoBTuIaed  and  quiek,  than  gently  raiaad  t* 

heaven.  ^a 

She  look'd  and  saw  tbe  heaving  at  tlw 

Tha  white  'mH  aet  — she  dared  not  h>ok 

agam; 
Bat  tam'd  with  aiokening  sonl  within  tba 

'  It  is  (N>  dieam  —  and  I  am  deaidate  I ' 


But  shrunk  whene'er  the  windings  of  hia 

way 
Forced  on  his  eye  what  ha  would  not  sop- 

Hia  lone  but  lovely  dwelling  ou  the  steeps 
That  hail'd  him  first  when  homeward  from 

the  deep:  jm 

And  she  —  the  dim  and  melancholy  star, 
Whose  lay  of  beauty  reach'd  him  from  afar. 
On   her  he  must  not  gaze,   he  must   not 

think; 
There  be  might  rest  —  but  on  Destruction's 

Yet  once  almost  he  stopp'd  —  and  nearly 

gave 
His  fate  to  cbanca,   his  projects  to  tbe 

But  no  —  it  must  not  be  —  a  worthy  chief 
May  melt,  but  not  betray  to  woman  s  grief. 
He  sees  hia  bark,  be  uotes  how  fair  tha 

And  atamly  gathers  all  his  might  of  mind. 
Again  he  harries  on  —  and  as  he  hears    511 
The  clang  of  tumult  vibrat«  on  his  ears. 
The  busy  Bounds,  the  bustle  of  the  shore, 
The  shout,  the  signal,  and  the  iTnalilng  oar; 
As  maika  his  eye  the  seaboy  on  the  mast, 
Tbe  anchors  rise,  the  sails  unfurling  fast, 
The  waving  kerchiefs  of  the   crowd  that 

urge 
That  mute  adieu  to  those  who  stem  tha 

surge; 
And    more   than   all,  his    blood-red   flag 

aloft,— 
He  marvell'd  how  Us  heart  oonld  seem  so 
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Fire  in  his  glance,  and  wildness  in  his 

breast. 
He  feels  of  all  his  former  self  possest; 
He  bounds,  he  flies,   until    his  footsteps 

reach 
The  yerge  where  ends  the  cliff,  begins  the 

beach; 
There  checks  his  speed,  but  pauses,  less  to 

breathe 
The  breezy  freshness  of  the  deep  beneath. 
Than  there  his  wonted  statelier  step  renew; 
Kor  rush,  disturb'd  by  haste,  to  vulgar 

view: 
For  well  had  Conrad  leam'd  to  curb  the 

crowd. 
By  arts  that  veil   and   oft  preserve   the 
proud.  540 

His  was  the  lofty  port,  the  distant  mien. 
That  seems  to  shun  the  sight,  and  awes  if 

seen; 
The  solenm  aspect,  and  the  high-bom  eye, 
That  checks  low  mirth  but  lacks  not  cour- 
tesy: 
All  these  he  wielded  to  command  assent. 
But  where  he  wish'd  to  win,  so  well  unbent. 
That  kindness  cancelled  fear  in  those  who 

heard. 
And  others'  gifts  show'd  mean  beside  his 

word, 
When  echo'd  to  the  heart  as  from  his  own 
His  deep  yet  tender  melody  of  tone:        550 
But  such  was  foreign  to  his  wonted  mood, 
He  caped  not  what  he  softened,  but  sub- 
dued ; 
The  evil  passions  of  his  youth  had  made 
Him  value  less  who  loved  than  what  obey*d. 

XVII 

Around  him  mustering  ranged  his  ready 
guard. 

Before  him  Juan  stands  —  *  Are  all  pre- 
pared ? ' 

*  They  are — nay  more,  embarked;  the  latest 

boat 
Waits  but  my  chief  —  * 

*  My  sword,  and  my  capote.' 
Soon  firmly  girded  on  and  lightly  slung. 
His  belt  and  cloak  were  o'er  his  shoulders 

flung.  560 

*  Call  Pedro  here  ! '   He  comes,  and  Conrad 

bends 
With  all  the  courtesy  he  deign 'd  his  friends: 

*  Receive  these  tablets  and  peruHe  with  care. 
Words  of  high  trust  and  truth  are  graven 

there; 


Double  the  guard,  and  when  Anselmo's 
bark 

Arrives,  let  him  alike  these  orders  mark: 

In  three  days  (serve  the  breeze)  the  sun 
shall  shine 

On  our  return  —  till  then  aU  peace  be 
thine!' 

This  said,  his  brother  Pirate's  hand  he 
wnmg, 

Then  to  his  boat  with  hanghty  gesture 
sprung.  570 

Flash'd  the  dipt  oars,  and,  sparkling  wi^ 
the  stroke. 

Around  the  waves'  phosphoric  brightness 
broke; 

They    gain   the    vessel,    on   the   deck  he 
stands; 

Shrieks  the  shrill  whistle  —  ply  the  busy 
hands. 

He   marks  how  well  the   ship  her   helm 
obeys. 

How  gallant  all  her  crew,  and  deigns  to 
praise. 

His  eyes  of  pride  to  young  Gonsalvo  turn — 

Why  doth  he  start  and  inly  seem  to  mourn? 

Alas  f  those  eyes  beheld  his  rocky  tower, 

And  live  a  moment  o'er  the  parting  hour;  580 

She,  his  Medora,  did  she  mark  the  prow  ? 

Ah  !  never  loved  he  half  so  much  as  now  ! 

But  much  must  yet  be  done  ere  dawn  of 
day  — 

Again  he  mans  himself  and  turns  away; 

Down  to  the  cabin  with  Gonsalvo  bends. 

And  there  unfolds  his  plan,  his  means,  and 
ends. 

Before  them  burns  the  lamp,  and  spreads 
the  chart, 

And   all   that   speaks  and  aids  the  naval 
art; 

They  to  the  midnight  watch  protract  de- 
bate ;  589 

To  anxious  eves  what  hour  is  ever  late  ? 

Meantime,  the  steady  breeze  serenely  blew. 

And  fast  and  falcon-like  the  vessel  flew; 

Pass'd  the  high  headlands  of  each  cluster- 
ing isle 

To  gain  their  port  —  long  —  long  ere  morn- 
ing smile: 

And  soon  the  night-glass  through  the  nar- 
row bay 

Discovers  where  the  Pacha's  galleys  lay. 

Count  they  each  sail,  and  mark  how  ther^ 
supine 

The  lights  in  vain  o'er  heedless  MoslenrB^ 
shine. 
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Then   rom   his   Kuid  to  dutj  —  not  from 

Equtpp'd  fur  deeds  alike  on  land  or  deepi 
Ynak  leui'd  their  leader  o'er  the  frettmg 

flood, 
And  calmly  talk'd  —  and  yet  he  talk'd  of 

blood! 

CANTO  THE  SECOND 

ildnMiliMldaiirlT 
Dum.    [/V<nK,  T.  120.1 


Ik  Cotos's  bay  floats  many  a  galley  light. 
Through   Coron'a   lattices    the   lamps   are 

For  Seyd,  the   Pacha,  makes  a  feast   to- 
night: 
A  (east  for  promised  triumph  yet  to  come, 
When   he  shall  drag  the   fetter'd   Rovers 

This  hath  he  sworn  by  Alia  and  his  sword; 
And  faithful  to  his  lirm^ti  and  his  word, 

in'd    prows    collect   along    the 


And  great  the  gathering  crews,  and  loud 

the  boast. 
Already  shared  the  ciiptives  and  the  prize,  lo 
Though  far  the  distant  foe  they  thus  de- 

T  is  but  to  »ail  —  no   doubt   to-morrow's 

Sun 
Will  see  the  Pirates  bound  —  their  haven 

Meantime  the  watch  may  slumber,  if  they 

will, 
^ur  only  wake  to  war,  but  dreaming  kill. 
Though   all,  who   can,  disperse    uu   shore 

and  seek 
fo  flesh  their  glowing  valour  cm  the  Greek; 
now  Tftjll  guch  deed  becomes  the  tnrban'd 

'i  tare  the  sabre's  edge  before  a  slave, 
i»[£(at  bis  dwelling,  but  forbear  to  slay  —  lo 
e  strong,  yet  merciful  toJay, 


"Id  do  not  deign  to  smite  because  they 

IjileM  some  gay  caprice  suggests  the  blow, 
^''  iieep  in  practice  for  the  coming  foe. 


For  Moslem  months  produce  their  choicest 
And  hoaid  their  ounes,  till  the  oout  ii 


High  ID  bis  ball  reclines  the  tniban'd  Seyd; 
Aiwmd,  the   bended   chiefs   he   came   t« 
lead.  ^ 

Removed  the  banquet,  and  the  last  pilaff  — 
Forbidden  dmugbts,  't  b  said,  he  oared  to 

Though  to  the  rest  the  sober  berg's  juice 
The  ^ves  bear  round  for  rigid  Moslenu' 

The  long  chibouque's  dissalving  cloud  sup- 
ply. 

While  dajice  the  Almas  to  wild  minstrelsy. 

The  rising  mom  will  view  the  cluefs  em- 
bark. 

But  waves  are  somewhat  treacherous  in 
the  dark; 

And  revellers  may  more  securely  sleep 

On  silken  couch  than  o'er  the  rugged  deep; 

Feast  there  who  can,  nor  combat  till  they 

And  less  to  conquest  than  to  Korana  trust; 
And  yet  the  numbers  crowded  in  his  host 
Might  warrant  more  than  even  the  Pacha's 


from   the  outer 


Bows  his  bent  head;  his  hand  salutes  the 

^re  yet  his  tongue  the  trusted  tidings  l>ore; 
'  A  captive  Dervise,  from  the  pirate's  nest 
Escaped,  is  here  —  himself  would  tell  the 

He  took   the   sign   from  Seyd's  assenting 

And  led  the  holy  man  in  silence  nigh. 

His  arms  were  folded  un  his  dnrk-gree*n 

vest, 
His  step  was  feeble,  and  his  look  deprcst; 
Yet  worn  lie  seem'd  of  hardship  more  than 

Atkd  pale  his  cheek  with  penance,  not  from 


348 
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Vow'd  to  his  Grod  —  his  sable  looks  he 

wore, 
And  these  his  lofty  cap  rose  proudly  o'er: 
Around  his  form  his  loose  long  robe  was 

thrown, 
And  wrapt  a  breast  bestow'd  on  heaven 

alone.  60 

Submissive,  yet  with  self-possession  mann'd. 
He  calmly  met  the  curious  eyes  that  scann'd ; 
And  quesidon  of  his  coming  fain  would  seek, 
Before  the  Pacha's  will  imow'd  to  speak. 

IV 

*  Whence  com'st  thou,  Dervise  ? ' 

'  From  the  outlaw's  den, 
A  fugitive  — ' 

'  Thy  capture  where  and  when  ? ' 

*  From  Scalanova's  port  to  Scio's  isle, 

The  Saick  was  bound;  but  Alia  did  not 

smile 
Upon  our  course  —  the  Moslem  merchant's 

grains 
The  Rovers  won:  our  limbs  have  worn  their 

chains.  70 

I  had  no  death  to  fear,  nor  wealth  to  boast. 
Beyond  the  wandering  freedom  which  I  lost; 
At  length  a  fisher's  humble  boat  by  ni^ht 
Afforded  hope,  and  offer'd  chance  of  flight; 
I  seized  the  hour,  and  find  my  safety  here  — 
With  thee,  most  mighty  Pacha  !  who  can 

fear?' 

'  How  speed  the  outlaws  ?  stand  they  well 
prepared, 

Their  plunder'd  wealth  and  robber's  rock 
to  guard  ? 

Dream  they  of  this  our  preparation,  doom'd 

To  view  with  fire  their  scorpion  nest  con- 
sumed ? '  80 

'Pacha !  the  fetter'd  captive's  mourning  eye, 
That  weeps  for  flight,  but  ill  can  play  the 

spy; 
I  only  heard  the  reckless  waters  roar, 
Those  waves  that  would  not  bear  me  from 

the  shore; 
I  only  mark'd  the  glorious  sun  and  sky. 
Too  bright,  too  blue,  for  my  captivity; 
And  felt  that  all  which  Freedom's  bosom 

cheers 
Must  break  my  chain  before  it  dried  my 

tears. 
This  may'st  thou  judge,  at  least,  from  my 

escape, 
They  little  deem  of  aught  in  peril's  shape;  90 


Else  vainly  had  I  pray'd  or  sought  the 
chance 

That  leads  me  here — if  eyed  with  vigi- 
lance: 

The  careless  guard  that  did  not  see  me  flvy 

May  watch  as  idly  when  thy  power  is  nigh. 

Padia  I  —  my  limbs  are  faint  —  and  nature 
craves 

Food  for  my  hunger,  rest  from  tosnn^ 
waves: 

Permit  my  absence  —  peace  be  with  thee  1 
Peace 

With  all  around  !  —  now  grant  repose — re- 
lease.' 

*  Stay,  Dervise  !  I  have  more  to  question — 

stay, 
I  do  command  thee  —  sit  —  dost  hear  ?  — 

obey  !  100 

More  I  must  ask,  and  food  the  slaves  shall 

bring; 
Thou  shalt  not  pine  where  all  are  banqueting. 
The  supper  done,  prepare  thee  to  reply. 
Clearly  and  full  —  I  love  not  mystery.' 

'T  were  vain  to  guess  what  shook  the  pious 

man. 
Who  look'd  not  lovingly  on  that  Divan; 
Nor  show'd   high   relish  for  the  banquet 

prest, 
And  less  respect  for  every  fellow  guest. 
'T  was  but  a  moment's  peevish  hectic  pass'd 
Along  his  cheek,  and  tranquillized  as  fast :  1 10 
He  sate  him  down  in  silence,  and  his  look 
Resumed  the  calmness  which  before  for- 
sook. 
The  feast  was  usher'd  in,  but  simiptuous 

fare 
He  shunn'd  as  if  some  poison  mingled  there. 
For  one  so  long  condemn'd  to  toil  and  fast, 
Methinks  he  strangely  spares  the  rich  re- 
past. 

*  What  ails  thee,  Dervise  ?  eat  —  dost  thou 

suppose 
This  feast  a  Christian's  ?  or  my  friends  thy 

foes? 
Why  dost  thou  shun  the  salt  ?  that  sacred 

pledge, 
Which,  once  partaken,  blunts  the  sabre's 


edge, 


i>o 


Makes  even  contending  tribes    in    peace 

unite, 
And    hated    hosts  seem   brethren  to  the 

sight  I ' 
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'8»lt  seaaoiu  dainties,  and  m;  food  u  atiil 
Ibo  bnmbleat  raot,  mv  drink  Uie  simplest 

riU; 
And  m]'  stem  tow  and  order's  laws  oppove 
To  break  or  mingle  bread  with  friends  or 

It  may  seem  stiange —  if  there  be  aught  to 

That  peril  rests  upon  axj  single  head. 
But  for  thy  sway  —  nay  more,  thy  Sultan's 

I  taste  OOF  bread  Dorbaaquet —  saTe  alone; 
Infringed  onr  order's  rule,  the  Prophet's 

rage  ■)■ 

To  Mecca's  dome  might  bar  my  pslgnm- 

■ge.' 

'  Well,  aa  thou  wilt  —  SMetie  as  thou  art; 
One  qoestiou  answer,  then  in  peace  depirt. 
How  many  7  —  Ha  !  it  cannot  sure  be  aay  ? 
What  star  —  what  sun  is  bursting  on  the 

bay? 
It  shines  a  lake  of  fire  t  —  away  —  away  I 
Ho  !  treachery  I  my  gn>^3  '  m?  scimitar  ! 
The  galleys  teed  the  flamea  —  and  I  afar  I 
Accursed  Dervise  !  —  these  thy  tidings  — 

Some  villain  spy — seize  —  cleave  him  — 
slay  him  now  I ' 

Up  rose  the  Dervise  with  that  burst  of  light, 
Nor  less  his  change  of  form  appall'd  the 

sight: 
Up  rose  that  Dervise  —  not  in  saintly  garb. 
But  like  a  warrior  bounding  on  his  Imrb, 
Dash'd  his  high  cap,  and  tore  his  robe 

Shone   his   mail'd   breast,  and   flash'd   his 

sabre's  ray  I 
His  close  bat  glittering  casque,  and  sable 

plume. 
More    glittering    eye,   and    black    brow's 

Bsbler  gloom. 
Glared  on  the  Moslems'  eyes  some  Afrit 

sprite,  ,5= 

Whose  demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for 

fight 
The  wild  confusion,  and  the  swarthy  glow 
Of  dames  on  high  and  torches  from  below; 
The   shriek    of   terror,  and   the   mingling 

yeU  — 
For  awcnds   began  to  clash  and  shouts  to 

swell  — 
Flung  o'er  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of 

heUI 


Distracted,  to  and  fro,  the  flying  slaves 
Behold  but  bloody  shore  aad  fiery  waves; 
Nought  heeded   they  the  !^clia'a  angry 

They  seize  that  Dervise  I  —  seixe  00  Za- 

He  saw  their  terror,  cheok'd  the  first  d^ 

That  u^ged  him  but  to  stand  and  perish 

Since  far  too  early  and  too  well  obey'd. 
The   flame   was    kindled    ere    the    signal 

He  saw  their  terror,  from  his  baldric  drew 
His  bugle  —  brief  the  blast  —  but  shrilly 

T  is  anawer'd  —  ■  Well  ye  speed,  my  gal- 


lant ci 


irt 


And  deem  design  had  left  me  single  here  ? ' 
Sweeps  bis  long  arm  —  that  satoe's  whirl- 
ing sway  i^e 
Sheds  fast  atonement  for  its  first  delay; 
Completes  his  fury  what  their  fear  begun, 
And  makes  the  many  basely  qtiail  to  one. 
The  cloven  turbans  o'er  the  chamber  spread. 
And  scarce  an  arm  dare  rise  to  guard  its 

Even  Seyd,  convulsed,  o'erwhclm'd,  with 
rage,  surprise, 

Retreats  before  him,  though  he  still  de- 
fies. 

Noci  -       -  .. 

So  much  Coufusiou  maeuifi 

His  blazing  galleys  still  distract  his  sight, 

He  tore  his  beard,  and  foaming  fled  the 
fight;  .s. 

For  now  the  pirates  paaa'd  the  Haram  gate, 

And  burst  within  —  and  it  were  deaUi  to 

Where  wild  Amazement  shrieking  —  kneel- 
ing —  throws 
The  sword    aside  —  in  vain  —  the    blood 

o'erflowB  ! 
The  Corsjiira,  pouring,  haste  to  where  within 
Invited  Conrad's  bugle,  and  the  din 
Of  groaning  victims  and  wild  cries  for  life 
Proclaim'd  how  well  he  did  the  work  of 

They  shout  to  find  him  grim  and  lonely 

A  glutted  tiger  mangling  in  his  lair ! 

But  short  their  greetmg,  shorter  his  reply: 

'lis  well  —  but  Seyd  escapes — and  he 
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Much  hath  been  done,  but  more  remains  to 

do; 
Their  galleys  blaze  —  why  not  their  city 

too?' 


Quick  at  the  word  they  seized  him  each  a 
torch, 

And  fire  the  dome  from  minaret  to  porch. 

A  stem  delight  was  fix'd  in  Conrad's  eye. 

But  sudden  sunk;  for  on  his  ear  the  cry 

Of  women  struck,  and  like  a  deadly  knell 

Knock'd  at  that  heart  unmoved  by  battle's 
yell:  aoi 

*  Oh  !  burst  the  Haram  —  wrong  not  on 
your  lives 

One  female  form,  remember  we  have  wives. 

On  them  such  outrage  Vengeance  will  re- 
pay; 

Man  is  our   foe,   and   such  't  is  ours   to 

slay: 

But  still  we  spared,  must  spare  the  weaker 
prey. 

Oh !  I  forgot  —  but  Heaven  wiU  not  for- 
give 

If  at  my  word  the  helpless  cease  to  live. 

Follow  who  will  —  i  go  —  we  yet  have 
time 

Our  souls  to  lighten  of  at  least  a  crime.' 

He  climbs  the  crackling  stair,  he  bursts  the 
door,  2 1 1 

Nor  feels  his  feet  glow  scorching  with  the 
floor; 

His  breath  choked  gasping  with  the  vol- 
umed  smoke, 

But  still  from  room  to  room  his  way  he 
broke. 

They  search  —  they  find  —  they  save :  with 
lusty  amis 

Each  bears  a  prize  of  unregarded  charms; 

Calm  their  loud  fears,  sustain  their  sinking 
frames 

With  all  the  care  defenceless  beauty  claims; 

So  well  could  Coni*ad  tame  their  fiercest 
mood. 

And  cheek  the  very  hands  with  gore  im- 
brued. 220 

But  who  is  she  whom  Conrad's  arms  con- 
vey 

From  reeking  pile  and  combat's  wreck 
away  ? 

Who  but  the  love  of  him  he  dooms  to 
bleed  ? 

The  Haram  queen  —  but  still  the  slave  of 
Seyd! 


VI 


Brief  time  had  Conrad  now  to  greet  Gol- 


nare, 
Few  words  to  reassure  the  trembling  fair; 
For  in  that  pause  compassion  snatclrd  from 

war. 
The  foe  before  retiring,  fast  and  far, 
With  wonder  saw  their  footsteps  unpursned, 
First  slowlier  fled  —  then  ralliea  —  then 

withstood.  ajo 

This  Seyd  perceives,  then  first  perceives 

how  rew. 
Compared  with  his,  the  Corsair's  roving 

crew; 
And  blushes  o'er  his  error,  as  he  eyes 
The  ruin  wrought  by  panic  and  surprise. 
Alia  il  Alia  I  Vengeance  swells  the  cry, 
Shame  mounts  to  rage  that  must  atone  or 

die! 
And  flame  for  flame  and  blood  for  blood 

must  tell. 
The  tide  of  triumph  ebbs  that  flow'd  too 

well  — 
When  wrath  returns  to  renovated  strife. 
And  those  who  fought  for  conquest  strike 

for  life.  240 

Conrad  beheld  the  danger,  he  beheld 
His  followers  faint  by  freshening  foes  le- 

pell'd: 
*  One  eifort  —  one  —  to  break  the  circling 

host ! ' 
They  form,  unite,  charge,  waver  —  all   is 

lost! 
Within  a  narrower  ring  compress'd,  beset, 
:   Hopeless,  not  heartless,  strive  and  struggle 

yet  — 
Ah  !  now  they  fight  in  firmest  file  no  more, 
I  Hemm'd  in  —  cut  off  —  cleft  down  —  and 

trampled  o'er; 
But  each  strikes  singly,  silently,  and  home. 
And  sinks  outwearied  rather  than  o'ercome. 
His  last  faint  quittance  rendering  with  his 

breath,  251 

Till  the  blade  glimmers  in  the  grasp  of 

death  ! 

VII 

But  first,  ere  came  the  rallying  host  to 
blows. 

And  rank  to  rank  and  hand  to  hand  op- 
pose, 

Gulnare  and  all  her  Haram  handmaids, 
freed. 

Safe  in  the  dome  of  one  who  held  their 
creed 
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By  dmrad'a  UMBdate  nfelj  wera  beatow'd, 
And  dried  thoae  teara  for  life  and  ftune 

thatflow'd. 
And  wben  that  dark-eyed  ladj,  jonng  Gnl- 

Becall'd  those  thou^ta  late  modering  in 
detpair,  ite 

Hneh  did  she  nurrel  o'et  the  eonrte^ 

That  amooth'd  hii  acoeots,  wrfteii'd  m  hii 
eye: 

T  waa  Btrange  —  thai  lobber,  thna  with 
gore  bedew'd, 

Seetn'd  gentler  then  tlan  Seyd  in  fondeit 

The  Faoha  woo'd  as  if  he  deem'd  the  sUtb 
Unit  Mem  delighted  with  the  heart  he 

gave; 
Hie  Conair  vow'd  protection,  aoothed  af- 

frwht, 
Am  if  his  homage  were  a  woman's  ri^t. 
'  The  wish  is  wrong  —  nay,  wone  for  female, 

™in:  rtq 

Tet  mnoh  I  long  to  view  that  ehief  again; 
If  bnt  to  thank  for,  what  my  fear  forgot, 
The  life  —  my  loving  loid  remembeT'd  not !' 


lw,  where  thickest  carnage 


And  faim  she 

Bnt  gatber'd  breathing  from  the  happier 

Far  from  bis  band,  and  battling  with  a  host 
That  deem  right  dearly  won  tbe  fteW  he 

lost, 
Fell'd  —  bleeding  —  baffied  of  the  death  he 

sought. 
And  enatch'd  to  expiate  all  the  ills  he 

wrought ; 
Preserved  to  linger  and  to  live  in  vain. 
While  Vengeance  ponder'd  o'er  new  plans 

of  pain  tSo 

And  stanch'd  the  blood  she  saves  to  shed 

again  — 
But  drop  for  drop,  for  Seyd's  unglutted  eye 
Would   doom   him  ever  dying  —  ne'er  to 

die! 
Can  this  be  he  triumphant  late  she  saw. 
When  his  red  hand's  wild  gesture  waved, 

a  law? 
Tis  he  indeed,  disami'd  but  nndeprest. 
His  sole  regret  the  life  he  still  possest ; 
His  wounds  too  slight,  though  taken  with 

that  will 


Oh  were  there  nana,  of  all  tbe  many  nven, 
To  send  his  sonl  —  he  soaioely  aard  to 

heaven  ?  191 

Host  he  alone  of  all  retain  his  breath, 
Wbo  more  than  all  had  striven  and  strw^ 

fordoath? 
He  deeply  felt  —  what  mortal  heaita  most 

&1, 

When  thus  rereiaed  on  fcit>il<if«  fortmw'f 

For   orimes   oommittod,   '■"^    the  viotor'f 

threat 
Of  lingering  tartores  to  repay  the  debt  — 
He  deeply,  darkly  felt;  but  evil  pride 
That  led  to  perpetrate,  now  serves  to  hidtt. 
Stm  in  his  stem  and  self-oolleeted  mien 

ore  than  eaptive's  air  is 


Thongh  faint  with  wasting  toil  and  stiffen- 
ing womid,  — 
But  few  that  saw,  so  calmly  mtd  around: 
Xbougb   tile   far   shouting   in   tlie  distant 

Their  tremors  o'er,  rose  insolently  lond. 
The  better  warriors  who  beheld  him  near. 
Insulted  not  the  foe  who  taught  them  fear; 
Ajid  the  grim  guards  that  to  his  durance 

In  silenoe  eyed  him  with  a  secret  dread. 


The  Leech  was  sent  —  but  not  in  mercy  — 

To  note  how  much  the  life  yet  left  could 

He  found  enough  to  load  wilb  heaviest  chain, 
And  promise  feeling  for  the  wrench  of  pain. 
To-morrow  —  yea,  lo-raorrow's  evening  sun 
Will  sinking  see  impalement's  psngs  begun. 
And  rising  with  the  wonted  blush  of  morn 
Behold   bow   well   or  ill   those  pangs  are 

Of  torments  this  the  longest  and  tbe  worst. 
Which  odds  all  other  agony  1«  thirst 
Hiat  day  by  day  death   still  forbears  to 
slake,  uo 

While  famish'd   vultures   flit   around   the 

*  Oh  t  water  —  water  1  *  —  smiling  Hate  de- 

The  victim's  prayer,  for  if  be  drinks  he 

This  was  his  doom; —  the  Leech,  the  guard, 

were  gone. 
And  left  proud  Conrad  fetter'd  and  alone. 
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'T  were  yain  to  point  to  what  his  feelings 

grew  — 
It  even  were  doubtful  if  their  victim  knew. 
There  is  a  war,  a  chaos  of  tiie  mind, 
When  aU  its  elements  convulsed,  combined, 
Lie  dark  and  jarring  with  perturbM  force, 
And  gnashing  with  impenitent  Remorse;  33> 
That  juggling  fiend  —  who  never  spake  be- 
fore— 
But  cries  '  I  wam'd  thee  1 '  when  the  deed 

is  o'er. 
Vain  voice  !  the  spirit  burning  but  unbent. 
May  writhe,  rebel — the  weak  alone  repent  I 
Even  in  that  lonely  hour  when  most  it  feels. 
And,  to  itself,  aU  —  all  that  self  reveals, 
Ko  single  passion,  and  no  ruling  thought 
That  leaves  the  rest  as  once  unseen,  un- 
sought; 
But  the  wild  prospect  when  the  soul  re- 
views, —  340 
All  rushing  through  their  thousand  ave- 
nues,— 
Ambition's  dreams  expiring,  love's  regret, 
Endanger'd  glory,  life  itseu  beset; 
The  joy  untasted,  the  contempt  or  hate 
'Gainst  those  who  fain  would  triumph  in 

our  fate; 
The  hopeless  past,  the  hasting  future  driven 
Too  quickly  on  to  g^ess  if  Hell  or  Heaven; 
Deeds,  thoughts,  and  words,  perhaps  re- 

member'd  not 
So  keenly  till  that  hour,  but  ne'er  forgot; 
Things    light    or    lovely   in    their    acted 
time,  350 

But  now  to  stem  Reflection  each  a  crime; 
The  withering  sense  of  evil  unreveal'd. 
Not  cankering  less  because  the  more  con- 
cealed;— 
All,  in  a  word,  from  which  all  eyes  must 

start, 
That  opening  sepulchre  —  the  naked  heart 
Bares  with  its  buried  woes,  till  Pride  awake, 
To  snatch  the  mirror  from  the  soul  —  and 

break. 
Ay  —  Pride  can  veil,  and  Courage  brave  it 

all, 
All  —  all  —  before  —  beyond  —  the  deadli- 
est fall. 
Each  has  some  fear,  and  he  who  least  be- 
trays, 360 
The  only  hypocrite  deserving  praise: 
Not  the  loud  recreant  wretch  who  boasts 

and  flies; 
But  he  who  looks  on  death  —  and  silent  dies. 


So  steel'd  by  pondering  o'er  his  far  career, 
He  half-way  meets  him  should  he  menaoe 
near  1 

XI 

In  the  high  chamber  of  his  highest  tower 
Sate  Conrad,  fetter'd  in  the  Pacha's  power. 
His  palace  perish'd  in  the  flame,  this  fort 
Contain'd  at  once  his  captive  and  his  oouri. 
Not  much  could  Conrad  of  his  sentence 

blame,  370 

His  foe,  if  vanquish'd,  had  but  shared  the 

same. 
Alone  he  sate,  in  solitude  had  scanned 
His  guilty  bosom,  but  that  breast  he  nuum'd; 
One  thought  alone  he  could  not,  dared  not 

meet: 
'  Oh,  how  these  tidings  wiU  Medora  greet  ? ' 
Then,  only  then,  his  clanking  hands  he  raised. 
And  straln'd  with  rage  the  chain  on  which 

he  gazed; 
But  soon  he  found,  or  feign'd,  or  dream'd 

relief. 
And  smiled  in  self-derision  of  his  grief: 
'  And  now  come  torture  when  it  will  —  or 

may;  380 

More  necMl  of  rest  to  nerve  me  for  the 

day!' 
This  said,  with  languor  to  his  mat  he  crept, 
And,  whatsoe'er  his  visions,  quickly  slept 

'T  was  hardly  midnight  when  that  fray  be- 
gun, 
For  Conrad's  plans  matured,  at  once  were 

done; 
And  Havoc  loathes  so  much  the  waste  of 

time, 
She  scarce  had  left  an  uncommitted  crime. 
One    hour   beheld   him   since   the  tide  he 

stemm'd  — 
Disguised  —  discover'd  —  conquering  — 

ta'en  —  condemn'd  — 
A    chief    on    land  —  an    outlaw    on    the 

deep  —  390 

Destroying  —  saving  —  prison'd  —  and 

asleep ! 

XII 

He  slept  in  calmest  seeming,  for  his  breath 
Was   hush'd   so  deep  —  Ah  I  happy   if  in 

death  ! 
He  slept  —  Who  o'er  his  placid   slumber 

bends  ? 
His  foes  are  gone,  and  here  he  hath  no 

friends; 
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1   BftrtLly  fomt   with  hMvanly 

xm  iwMd  «  Ump,  yet  gantly 

nptl^  m  the  lid 
1  «fe,  wbuh  opens  but  to 
pun,  4m 

And  onoe  onelaeed — but  ooM  nuj  alow 

again. 
^lat  form,  with  eje  m  dark  aod  obeek  h 

fair. 
And  mubnm  waves  of  gemm'd  and  braided 

With  shape  of  bity  li^tness,  naked  foot, 
That  shines  like  snow  and  faUa  oa  earth  as 

^irongb  gnaids  and  dniuiest  night  how 

oame  it  there  ? 
Ah  I  latber  ask  what  will  not  Woman  dare, 
Whom  yonth  and  pity  lead  like  thee,  Gnl- 

8be  eoold  not  sleep;  and  while  the  Paeha's 

In  rontteiing  dreams  yet  saw  his  pirate- 
guest,  4,0 
She  left  bis  side:  his  signet-ring  she  bore. 
Which  oft  in  sport  adom'd  her  hand  be- 

And  with  it,  scBrcelj  question'd,  won  her 

Through  drowsy  guards  that  most  that  sign 

obey. 
Worn  ontwitfa  toil  and  tired  with  changing 


Their  e 


IS  had  envied  Conrad  his  n 


,  renoee; 

And  chill  and  nodding  at  the  turret  door, 
They  stretch  their  listless  limbs  and  watish 

Just  raised  their  heads  to  hail  the  signet- 
ring. 
Nor  ask  or  what  or  who  the  sign  may 


She  gazed  in  wonder:  '  Can  be  calmly  sleep. 
While  other  eyes  his  tall  or  ravage  weep. 
And   mine   in    restlessness   are  wandering 

here?  — 
What  sodden  spell  bath  made  this  man  so 

dear? 
True,  't  is  to  bim  my  life,  and  more,  I 

And  me  mnd  mine  he  spared  from  worse 


Tialate  to  think— bnt  soft,  bis  ilnmbei 

biMks  — 
How  beavHy  he  si^  1  he  starts — awakw  I ' 

He  raised  his  head,  and  dasiled  with  the 

light, 
Hia<ycie»ni'ddnbw>ni  if  it  saw  aright;    430 
He  moved  his  hand  —  the  grating  ot  bis 

Too  harahlv  told  him  that  he  lived  again. 
■  What  is  uat  form  7  if  not  a  sbqie  of  air, 
Hethinks,  my  iaHoir's  face  shows  woodront 
fairr 

'  Pirate  I  thoa  know'st  ma  not;  but  I  «a 

Grateful  for  deads  thon  hast  too  rarefy 

Look  on  me,  and  remember  her  liiy  hand 
Snatob'd  from  the  fiamea  and  thy  more  fear- 
ful band. 

larkneaa  —  and  I  searee 

-I  would  not  see  thee 


I  oome  thronsb 
Yet  not  to  bnrt 


'  If  BO,  kind  lady  I  thine  the  only  e 
That  would  not  here  in  that  gay  it 

light: 
Theirs  is  the   chance  —  and  let  them  uao 

their  right; 
Bnt  still  I  thank  their  courtesy  or  thine. 
That  would  confess  me  at  so  fair  a  shrine  I  * 

Strange  though  it  seem,  yet  with  extreiuest 

grief 
Is  link^  a  mirth  —  it  doth  not  bring  relief: 
That  playfulness  of  Sorrow  ne'er  beguiles, 
And    smiles    in    bitterness  —  but  still   it 

And   sometimes   with  the  wisest   and  the 

beat,  4y> 

Till  even   the    scaffold    echoes    with  their 

Yet  not  the  joy  to  which  it  seems  akin  -~ 
It  may  deceive  all  hearts,  save  that  within. 
Whate'er  it  was  that  flash'd  on  Conrad,  now 
A  laughing  wildness  half  unbent  bis  brow; 
And   these   his    aocents    had   a   sonnd   of 

As  if  the  last  he  oould  enjoy  on  eartb ; 
Yet  'gainst  his   nature,  for  through  that 

short  life. 
Few  tbongbts  had  he  to  spare  from  gloom 

and  strife. 
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XIV 

'  Corsair,  th j  doom  is  named  I  but  I  have 

power  460 

To  soothe  the  Paoha  in  his  weaker  hour. 
Thee  would  I  spare  —  nay  more,  would  save 

thee  now. 
But    this  —  time  —  hope  —  nor  even    thy 

strength  allow; 
But  all  I  can,  I  will:  at  least  delay 
The  sentence  that  remits  thee  scarce  a  day. 
More  now  were  ruin  —  ev'n  thyself  were 

loth 
The  vain  attempt  should  bring  but  doom  to 

both.' 

*  Yes,  loth  indeed  !  my  soul  is  nerved  to  all, 
Or  fall'n  too  low  to  fear  a  further  fall. 
Tempt   not  thyself  with    peril,   me   with 

hope  470 

Of  flight  from  foes  with  whom  I  could  not 

cope: 
Unfit  to  vanquish  —  shall  I  meanly  fly. 
The  one  of  ail  my  band  that  would  not  die  ? 
Yet  there  is  one  —  to  whom  my  memory 

clings, 
Till  to  these  eyes  her   own  wild  softness 

springs. 
My  sole  resources  in  the  ]>ath  I  trod 
Were  these  —  my  bark  —  my  sword  —  my 

love  —  my  Grod  ! 
The  last  I  left  in  youth  — -  he  leaves  me  now, 
And  Man  but  works  his  will  to  lay  me  low. 
I  have  no  thought  to  mock  his  throne  with 

prayer  4S0 

Wrung  from  the  coward  crouching  of  de- 
spair ; 
It  is  enough  —  I  breathe  —  and  I  can  bear. 
My  sword  is  shaken   from  the   worthless 

hand 
That  might  have   better   kept   so   true  a 

brand; 
My  bark  is  simk  or  captive;  but  my  love — 
For  her  in   sooth  my  voice  would  mount 

above. 
Oh  !  she  is  all  that  still  to  earth  can  bind ; 
And  this  will  break  a  heart  so  more  than 

kind, 
And  blight  a  form  —  till   thine   appeared, 

Gulnare, 
Mine  eye   ne'er  ask'd   if   others   were   as 

fair.'  490 

*  Thou  lov'st  another  then  ? — but  what  to 

me 
Is  this  —  't  is  nothing  —  nothing  e'er  can  be : 


But  yet  —  thou  lov'st  —  and  —  Oh  I  I  envy 
those 

Whose  hearts  on  hearts  as  faithful  can  re- 
pose. 

Who  never  feel  the  void,  the  wandering 
thought 

That  sighs  o'er  visions  —  such  aa  mine  hath 
wrought.' 

'  Lady  —  methought  thy  love  was  his,  for 

whom 
This  arm    redeem 'd    thee    from  a  fiery 

tomb.' 

*  My  love  stem  Seyd's  !  Oh  —  No  —  No  — 
not  my  love  — 

Yet  much  this  heart,  that  strives  no  more, 
once  strove  500 

To  meet  his  passion  —  but  it  would  not  be. 

I  felt  —  I  feel  —  love  dwells  with  —  with 
the  free: 

I  am  a  slave,  a  favour'd  slave  at  best, 

To  share  his  splendour,  and  seem  very  blest! 

Oft  must  my  soul  the  question  undergo. 

Of  —  "  Dost  thou  love  ?  "  and  bum  to  an- 
swer, »*  No ! " 

Oh  !  hard  it  is  that  fondness  to  sustain, 

And  struggle  not  to  feel  averse  in  vain; 

But  harder  still  the  heart's  recoil  to  bear, 

And  hide  from  one  —  perhaps  another 
there.  510 

He  takes  the  hand  I  give  not  —  nor  with- 
hold, 

Its  pulse  nor  check'd  —  nor  quicken'd  — 
calmly  cold: 

And  when  resign'd,  it  drops  a  lifeless  weight 

From  one  I  never  loved  enough  to  hate. 

No  warmth  these  lips  return  by  his  im- 
prest, 

And  chiird  remembrance  shudders  o'er  the 
rest. 

Yes  —  had  I  ever  proved  that  Passion's 
zeal, 

The  change  to  hatred  were  at  least  to  feel: 

But  still  —  he  goes  immoum'd  —  returns 
unsought  — 

And  oft  when  present  —  absent  from  my 
thought.  520 

Or  when  I'eflection  comes  —  and  come  it 
must  — 

I  fear  that  henceforth  't  will  but  bring  dis- 
ffiist; 

I  am  his  slave  —  but,  in  despite  of  pride, 

'T  were  worse  than  bondage  to  become  his 
bride. 
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Oh  I  that  this  dotage  of  hU  hreast  wonld 

Or  wek  another  and  give  mine  release  — 
Bnt  jreBterday  I  i!ould  have  mid,  to  peace  I 
Yes,  if  nnwonted  fondncBS  now  I  teign. 
Remember,  captive,  't  is  to  break  tb;  ohuD ; 
Repay  the  life  that  to  thy  band  I  owe;    sy 
To  give  thee  bock  to  all  endear'd  below. 
Who  share  such  love  as  I  can  never  know. 
Farewell  —  mom  breaks  —  and  I  must  dow 

T  will  cost  me  dear  —  bat  dread  no  de*th 
to-daj  ! ' 


She  press'd  his  fetter'd  flngen  to  ber  heart. 
And  bow'd  her  head,  and  tom'd  ber  to  de- 
part. 
And  noiseless  as  a  lovelj  dream  is  gone. 
And  was  she  here  ?  and  is  he  now  alone  7 
What  eem  hath  dropp'd  and  sparkles  o'er 

nis  chain? 
The  tear  most  sacred,  shed  for  others*  pain, 
"niat  starts  at  ontie  —  bright — pure  —  irom 
Pity's  mine,  S41 

Already  poliah'd  by  the  hand  divine  I 


ield, 
Td  save,  subdue  —  at  once  her  apeat  and 

Avoid  it —  Virtue  ebbs  and  Wisdom  errs. 
Too  fondly  gaiing  cm  that  grief  of  hers  I 
What  lost  a  world  and  bnde  a  hero  fly  ? 
The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra'»  eye.  sjo 

Yet  be  the  soft  trimnvir's  fault  forgiven; 
By   tbis   how   majiy  lose  not  earth  —  but 

heaven ! 
Consign  their  souls  to  man's  eternal  foe. 
And  seal  their  own  to  spare  some  wanton's 

woet 


play 


r  his  alter'd  features 


The  beams,  without  the  Hope  of  yesterday. 
What  shall  he  be  ere  night?  perchance  a 

O'er   which   the   raven   flaps    her   funeral 

'      a  eye  uttneeiiea  ana  u 

f  evening 


Chill  —  wet  —  and  misty  round  each  stif- 

feu'd  limb, 
Befresbing  enrth  —  reviving  all  hut  him  I 


CANTO   THE   THIRD 

DBH  *Bdl,  IdOOT  opa  m}  ■bbandou. 

Duns.    {Inferno,  •• 


Slow  b 


I  bis  r 


Along  Horea's  hills  the  setting  son; 
Not,  as  in  Dortbem  cUmes,  obscurely  bright, 
But  one  onolonded  blaze  of  living  light  t 
O'er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  b^m  he 

Gilds  the  green  wave  that  trembles  as  it 

glows. 
On  old  £gina's  rock  and  Idra's  isle 
The  god  of  gladness  sheds  bis  parting  smile; 
O'er  bis  own   regions   lingermg,  loves  to 

Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  di- 

Descendiiig  fast,  the  mountmn  shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconqiier'd  Salamis  I 
Their  azure  arches   through  the  long  ex- 
More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing 

glance. 
And  tendereat  tints,  along  their  summits 

Mark  his  gay  course  and  own  the  hues  of 

Till,   darkly   shaded    from    the   land   and 

Behind  bis  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  sncb  an  eve  bis  palest  beam  he  cast 
When,  Athens  t  here  thy  Wisest  look'd  bis 

last.  » 

How  watcb'd  thy  better  sons  his  farewell 

ray, 
That  cloHPcI   their   murder'd   sage's  latest 

Not  yet  —  not  yet  —  Sol  pauses  on  the  hill. 
The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still; 
But  sad  hia  light  to  agonising  eyes. 
And  dark   the   mountain's  once  delightful 

dyes: 
Gloom  o'er  the  lovely  land  be  seem'd  to 
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But  here  he  sank  below  Cithieron's  head, 
The  cop  of  woe  was  quaff 'd  —  the  spirit 

fled;  so 

The  soul  of  him  who  soom'd  to  fear  or  flj, 
Who  lived  and  died  as  none  can  live  or 

diel 

But  lo  I  from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain, 
The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign. 
No  murky  vapour,  herald  of  the  storm, 
Hides  her  fair  foce,  nor  girds  her  glowing 

form. 
With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moonbeams 

There  tne  white  colmnn  greets  her  grateful 

ray. 
And,  bright  around  with  quivering  beams 

beset, 
Her  emblem  sparkles  o'er  the  minaret:    40 
The  groves  of  olive,  scattered  dark  and 

wide 
Where  meek  Cephisus   pours   his  scanty 

tide. 
The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque. 
The  gleamiufi^  turret  of  the  eay  kiosk, 
And,  dun  and  sombre  'mid  the  holy  calm, 
Near  Theseus'  fane  yon  solitary  palm; 
All  tinged  with  varied  hues,  arrest  the 

eye  — 
And  dull  were  his  that  pass'd  them  heed- 
less by. 

Again  the  ^g^an,  heard  no  more  afar, 
Lulls   his   chafed  breast    from   elemental 

war;  50 

Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  array  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 
Mix'd  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distant 

isle 
That  frown,  where  gentler  ocean  seems  to 

smile. 

II 

Not  now  my  theme — why  turn  my  thoughts 
to  thee  ? 

Oh  !  who  can  look  along  thy  native  sea. 

Nor  dwell  upon  thy  name,  whatever  the 
tale. 

So  much  its  maeic  must  o'er  all  prevail  ? 

Who  that  beheld  that  sun  upon  thee  set. 

Fair  Athens  f  could  thine  evening  face  for- 
get ?  60 

Not  he,  whose  heart  nor  time  nor  distance 
frees, 

Spell-bound  within  the  clustering  Cyclades  ! 


Nor  seems  this  homage  foreign  to  hit 
strain, 

His  Corsair's  isle  was  once  thine  own  do- 
main— 

Would  that  with  freedom  it  were  thine 
again! 

Ill 

The  sun  hath  sunk,  and,  darker  than  the 

nifht. 
Sinks  wiUi  its  beam  upon  the  beacon  height 
Medora's  heart;  the  third  day 's  come  and 

gone  — 
With  it  he  comes  not,  sends  not  —  faithless 

one  ! 
The  wind  was  ftur  though  light ;  and  storms 

were  none.  70 

Last  eve  Anselmo's  bark  retum'd,  and  yet 
His  only  tidings  that  they  had  not  met !  — 
Though  wild,  as  now,  far  different  were  the 

tale 
Had  Conrad  waited  for  that  single  sail. 

The  night-breeze  freshens;  she  that  day  had 
pass'd 

In  watching  all  that  Hope  proclaim'd  a 
mast; 

Sadly  she  sate  on  high  —  Impatience  bore 

At  last  her  footsteps  to  the  midnight  shore. 

And  there  she  wander'd,  heedless  of  the 
spray 

That  dash'd  her  garments  oft,  and  wam'd 
away.  80 

She  saw  not,  felt  not  this,  nor  dared  de- 
part, 

Nor  deem'd  it  cold  —  her  chill  was  at  her 
heart; 

Till  g^w  such  certainty  from  that  sus- 
pense, 

His  very  sight  had  shock'd  from  life  or 
sense  ! 

It  came  at  last  —  a  sad  and  shatter'd  boat. 
Whose  inmates  first  beheld  whom  first  they 

sought; 
Some  bleeding  —  all  most  wretched  —  these 

the  few  — 
Scarce  knew  they  how  escaped — this  all 

they  knew. 
In  silence,  darkling,  each  appear'd  to  wait 
His  fellow's  mournful   g^ess  at  Conrad's 

fate.  90 

Something    they    would    have    said;    but 

seem'd  to  fear 
To  trust  their  accents  to  Medora's  ear. 
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She  Hw  mt  aoM,  J9t  mak  not — teamblad 

not; 
BuMAtli  that  grief,  tl^  iBtioliiiMi  of  lot, 
Witbin  that  meek  fair  ttaia,  ware  feelings 

Timt  deem'd  not  till  they  fonnd  their  a&- 

Wbile  vet   wu  Hope — they   loftra'd  — 

flntter'd— wept; 
All  loot— thKt  wftnaM   died  not,  bnt  it 

slept; 
And  o'er  its   ilnmber  roae  that  Strength 

which  HJd, 
'Willi  nothii^  left  to  lore,  there  '■  nonght 

todnML'  »g 

rr  is  more  tluui  nfttiire's;  like  the  burning 

Delirium  gfttfaei*  from  the  ferer*!  hai|^t. 

'Silent  jon  stand,  nor  would  I  heez  yon  tell 
What  —  apeak  not,   breftthe    not  —  f<w   I 

know  it  well  — 
Tet  would  I  Mk — almoat  my  lip  deniea 
"ntB  —  quick  your  aoawer  —  tell  me  where 


'Udy!  V 


1  know  not  — 


a  with  life  w 


Bnt  bere  is  one  denies  that  be  is  dead: 
He  saw  him   boond;   and    bleeding  —  bnt 

She  heard  no  farther  —  't  was  in  vain  to 

So  throbb'd  each  vein,  each  thought,  till 

then  withstood; 
Ber  own  dark   sonl  these  words  at  onoe 

subdued; 
She  totters — &lb — and  senseless  bad  the 

Perchance  but  snatch'd  her  from  another 

But  that  with  bands  though  rude,  yet  weep- 
ing eyes, 
Hey  yield  such  aid  as  Pity's  haHte  sup- 
Dash  oerher  deathlike  cheek  the  ocean  dew. 
Raise,  fan,  sustain^  till  life  returns  anew; 
Awake  ber   handmaids,  with  the  matmna 

That  fainting  form  o'er  which  they  gaie 
and  grieTe;  lu 

Then  seek  Ansclmo's  caTem,  to  report 
The  tale  too  tedions  —  when  the  triumph 
short. 


In  lliat  wild  eoBieilworda  wax'd  wacm  lad 

With  tho^^  of  ruMMu,  reMne,  and  m- 

AU,  MiTe  mpoee  or  fli^it.  Stall  lingering 

there 
Breathed  Coaiad'i  spirit,  and  forbade  de- 

Whate'er  his  bte— the  hreaata  he  form'd 

and  led 
Will  sare  him  Utiiw  or  appeaM  him  dead- 
Woe  to  his  foM  t  there  yet  surrive  a  few. 
Whose  deeds  are  daring  ■■  their  bearte  an 


Within  the  Harem's  eeoret  chamber  side 
Stem  Seyd,  still  pandering  o'er  his  Cap- 


Hia  tbonghta  im  hire   and 

dwell. 
Now  with  Golnare,  and  i 

oeU. 


r  in  Couzad'a 


Here  at  his  feet  the  lovelv  slave  reclined 
Surveys  his  brow  —  would  soothe  bis  gloom 

of  mind: 
While  many  an  anxious  glance  ber  large 

Sends  in  its  idle  search  for  sympathy. 
Hi*  only  bends  in  seeming  o'er  his  beads, 
But  inly  views  his  victim  as  he  bleeds,     i^ 


Sits   Triumph  — Cooiad    taken,  &ll'n   the 

rest  I 
His  doom  u  flz'd  —  he  dies;  and  well  his 

fate 
Was  earn'd  —  yet  much  too  worthless  for 

thy  hate: 
Methinks,  a  short  release,  for  nuuom  told 
With  all  his  treasure,  not  unwisely  sold; 
Report  speaks  largely  of  his  pirate-hoard  — 
Would  that  of  this  my  Pacha  were  the  lord  t 
While  baffled,  weaken'd  by  this  fatal  fray  — 
Watoh'd  —  follow'd  —  he  were  then  an  easier 

prey;  ^        iso 

Bnt  once  cut  off  —  the  remnant  of  his  band 
Embark    tbetr    wealth  and    seek   a   safer 


■  Gulnore  I  if  for  eaoh  drop  of  blood  a  gem 
Were  otfer'd  rich  as  Stombonl's  diadem; 
If  for  each  hair  of  his  a  massy  mine 
Of  virgin  on  should  supplicating  shine ; 
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If  all  our  Arab  tales  divnle^  or  dream 
Of  wealth  were  here — wat  gold  should 

not  redeem  I 
It  had  not  now  redeem'd  a  single  hour;   159 
But  that  I  know  him  fetter'd,  m  my  power; 
And,  thirsting  for  revenge,  I  ponder  still 
On  pangs  that  longest  rack  and  latest  kill.' 

'  Na J,  Seyd  !  —  I  seek  not  to  restrain  thy 

rage, 
Too  justly  moved  for  mercy  to  assuage; 
My  Noughts  were  only  to  secure  for  thee 
His  riches  —  thus  released,  he  were  not 

free: 
Disabled,  shorn  of  half  his  might  and  band, 
His  capture  could  but  wait  thy  first  com- 
mand.' 

<  His  capture  could  I  —  and  shall  I  then  re- 
sign 
One    day   to    him  —  the    wretch    already 

mine  ?  170 

Release  my  foe  !  —  at  whose  remonstrance  ? 

—  thine  ! 
Fair  suitor  !  —  to  thy  virtuous  gratitude. 
That   thus  repays  this  Giaour  s  relenting 

mood. 
Which  thee  and  thine  alone  of  all  could 

spare, 
No  doubt  regardless  if  the  prize  were  fair,  — 
My  thanks  and  praise  alike  are  due  —  now 

hear ! 
I  have  a  counsel  for  thy  gentler  ear: 
I  do  mistrust  thee,  woman  !  and  each  word 
Of   thine    stamps   truth   on   all    Suspicion 

heard. 
Borne  in  his  arms  through  fire  from  yon 

Serai  —  180 

Say,  wert  thou  lingering  there  with  him  to 

fly? 

Thou  need'st  not  answer  —  thy  confession 
speaks. 

Already  reddening  on  thy  guilty  cheeks; 

Then,  lovely  dame,  bethink  thee  !  and  be- 
ware: 

'T  is  not  his  life  alone  may  claim  such  care ! 

Another  word  and  —  nay  —  I  need  no  more. 

Accursed  was  the  moment  when  he  bore 

Thee  from  the  flames,  which  better  far  — 
but  —  no  — 

I  then  had  moum'd  thee  with  a  lover's  woe ; 

Now  't  is  thy  lord  that  warns  —  deceitful 
thing !  190 

Know'st  thou  that  I  can  clip  thy  wanton 
wing? 


In  words  alone  I  am  not  wont  to  chafe: 
Look  to  thyself,  nor  deem  thy  falsehood 
safe  1' 

He  rose  —  and  slowly,  sternly  thence  With- 
drew, 
Bage  in  his  eye  and  threats  in  his  adieu: 
Ah  !  little  reck'd  that  chief  of  womanhood. 
Which  frowns  ne'er  quell'd  nor  menaces 

subdued; 
And  little  deem'd  he  what  thy  heart,  Gul- 

nare. 
When  soft  could  feel,  and  when  incensed 

could  dare. 
His  doubts  appear'd  to  wrong  —  nor  yet  she 
knew  aoo 

How  deep  the  root  from  whence  compas- 
sion g^w; 
She  was  a  slave  —  from  such  may  captives 

claim 
A  fellow-feeling,  differing  but  in  name. 
Still  half  unconscious,  heedless  of  his  wrath, 
Again  she  ventured  oh  the  dangerous  path, 
Again  his  rage  repeU'd  —  until  arose 
That  strife  of  thought,  the  source  of  wo- 
man's woes  ! 

VI 

Meanwhile  long  anxious,  weary,  still  the 

same 
Roll'd  day  and  night:  his  soul,  could  terror 

tame. 
This  fearful  interval  of  doubt  and  dread, 
When  every  hour  might  doom  him  worse 

than  dead,  211 

When  every  step  that  echoed  by  the  gate 
Might  entering  lead  where  axe  and  stake 

await; 
When  every  voice  that  grated  on  his  ear 
Might  be  the  last  tliat  he  could  ever  hear;  — 
Could  Terror  tame,  that  spirit  stem  and 

high 
Had  proved  imwilling  as  unfit  to  die. 
'T  was  worn,  perhaps  decay 'd,  yet  silent  bore 
That  conflict,  deadlier  far  than  all  before. 
The  heat  of  fight,  the  hurry  of  the  gale. 
Leave  scarce  one  thought  inert  enough  to 

quail:  221 

But  boimd  and  fix'd  in  fetter'd  solitude, 
To  pine,  the  prey  of  every  changing  mood; 
To  gaze  on  thine  own  heart,  and  meditate 
Irrevocable  faults  and  comiiip  fate  — 
Too  late  the  last  to  shun,  the  first  to  mend; 
To  count  the  hours  that  struggle  to  thine 

end, 
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Around  thee  foes  to  forge  the  ready  lie. 
And  blot  life's  latest  scene  with  oalutnny: 


which  the  soul  can 


s  thee   tortni 

Yet  donbtB  how  well  the  shrinkiiig  flesh 

maj  bear. 
Bat  deeply  feels  a  single  ciy  would  shame, 
To  Ttdour's  praise  thj  last  and  dearest 

The  life  thou  leav'st  below,  denied  above 
By  kind  monopolbts  of  heavenlj  love; 
Aiid    more    than    doubtful    paradise,  tlij 

heaven 
Of  earthly  hope,  thy  loved  one  from  thee 

Sucb  were  the  thoughts  that  outlaw  must 
sustain,  140 

And  govern  pangs  aurpsasing  mortal  pwn: 

And  those  austain'd  he  —  boots  it  well  or 
iU? 

Since   not   to   sink   beneath,  ia  something 


The  first  day  pasa'd;  he  saw  not  her,  Gul- 

TTie  second  —  thiiil  —  and  atill  she  came 

But  what  tier  words  avouch'd,  her  charms 

Or  else  he  had  nut  seen  iinuther  sun. 

The  fourth  day  roll'd  along,  and  with  the 

Came  storm  and  darkness  in  their  minglmg 

Oh  !  how  he  listen'd  to  the  rushing  deep. 
That  ne'er  till  now  so  broke  upon  His  sleep: 
And  his  wild  spirit  wilder  wishes  sent. 
Housed  by  the  roar  of  his  own  element  I 
Oft  had  he  ridden  on  that  wiiigj:d  wave, 
And  love<l  its  ruuglmess  for  the  speed  it 


gave 


■   vainly 


Loud  Bung  the  wind  above  ;  and,  doubly 
Shook  o'er  his  turret  cell  the  thunder- 
And  llash'd  the  lightning  by  the  latticed 


I   genial   than  the   midnight 


Cloae  to  the  ritminering  grate  he  diagg'd 

his  chain, 
And  hoped  lAat  peril  might  not  prare  in 

He  raised  his  iron  hand  to  Heaven,  and 

One  pitying  fiash  to  mar  the  form  it  made: 
His  steel  and  impious  praver  attiact  alike  — 
The  storm  roll'd  OQwaro,  and  diadain'd  to 

Ita  peal  wai'd  fainter  —  oeased  —  he  felt 

As  if  some  ^thlaaa  friend  bad  spom'd  bii 

VIII 

The   midnight  pass'd,  and   to   tlie   maa^ 

A  light  step  came  —  it  paused  —  it  moved 

once  more; 
Slow  turns  the  grating  bolt  and  auUen  ke^: 
T  b   as   his   heart   foreboded  —  that   fur 

she! 
Wbate'er  her  sins,  to  him  a  guardian  saint. 
And  beuuteous  still  as  hermit's  hope  can 

Yet  changed  since  Ust  within  that  cell  she 

More  pale  her  cheek,  more  tremulous  her 

On   bim   she   cast   her  dark   and   hurried 

eye. 
Which  spoke  before  her  accents  —  'Thou 

Yes,  thou  must  die;  there   is  but  one  re- 

The  last  —  the  worst  —  if  torture  were  not 


the  HI 
Why  should'st  thou  seek  an  outlaw's  lif 

And    cliAiige    the    sentence   I   deserve   t 

Well   have  I  eam'd  —  nor  here  alone  - 

the  meed 


y  should  I  seek  ?  because  —  Oh )  didst 

tboii  not 
;em  niy  life  from  worse  than  slavery's 

lot? 
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Why  should  I  seek  ?  —  hath  miseiy  made 

thee  blmd  290 

To  the  fond  workiiigs  of  a  woman's  mind  ? 
And  must  I  say  ?  albeit  my  heart  xebel 
With  all  that  woman  feels,  bnt  should  not 

tell  — 
Because,  despite  thy  crimes,  that  heart  is 

moved: 
It  fear'd  thee  —  thank'd  thee  —  pitied  — 

madden'd  —  loved. 
Reply  not,  tell  not  now  thy  tale  a^^ain, 
Thou  loy'st  another  —  and  I  love  m  vain; 
Though  fond  as  mine  her  bosom,  form  more 

fair, 
I  rush  through  peril  which  she  would  not 

dare. 
If  that  thy  heart  to  hers  were  truly  dear, 
Were  I  tnine  own,  thou  wert  not  lonely 

here:  301 

An  outlaw's  spouse  —  and  leave  her  lord 

to  roam  1 
What  hath  such  gentle  dame  to  do  with 

home  ? 
But  speak  not  now  —  o'er  thine  and  o'er 

my  head 
Hanfis  the  keen  sabre  by  a  single  thread; 

free. 
Receive   this   poinard  —  rise,   and   follow 
me!' 

*  Ay,  in  my  chains !  my  steps  will  gently 

tread, 

With  these  adornments,  o'er  each  slumber- 
ing head ! 

Thou  hast  forgot  —  is  this  a  garb  for 
flight  ?  3»o 

Or  is  that  instrument  more  fit  for  fight  ? ' 

*  Misdoubting  Corsair !  I  have  gain'd  the 

g^uard. 

Ripe  for  revolt,  and  greedy  for  reward. 

A  single  word  of  mine  removes  that 
chain: 

Without  some  aid  how  here  could  I  re- 
main ? 

Well,  since  we  met,  hath  sped  my  busy 
time, 

If  in  aught  evil,  for  thy  sake  the  crime: 

The  crime  —  't  is  none  to  punish  those  of 
Seyd. 

That  hated  tyrant,  Conrad — he  must  bleed ! 

I  see  thee  shudder,  but  my  soul  is  changed  — 

Wrong'd,  spum'd,  reviled  —  and  it  shall  be 
avenged;  sai 


Accused  of  what  till  now  my  heart  di^- 

dain'd  — 
Too   faithful,   though   to   bitter   bondage 

ohain'd. 
Tes,  smile  I  —  but  he  had  little  cause  to 

sneer, 
I  was  not  treacherous  then,  nor  thou  too 

dear: 
But  he  has  said  it,  and  the  jealous  well 
(Those  tyrants,  teasing,  tempting  to  rebel) 
Deserve  the  fate  their  fretting  lips  f oretelL 
I  never  loved  —  he  bought  me  —  somewhat 

high, 
Since  with  me  came  a  heart  he  could  not 

buy.  3SO 

I  WBS  a  slave  unmurmuring:  he  hath  said* 
But  for  his  rescue  I  with  uee  had  fled. 
'T  was  false  thou  know'st;  but  let  such  an- 

gurs  rue. 
Their  words  are  omens  Insult  renders  true. 
Nor  ¥ras  thy  respite  granted  to  my  prayer; 
This  fleeting  grace  was  only  to  prepare 
New  torments  for  thy  life,  and  my  despair. 
Mine  too  he  threatens;  but  his  dotage  still 
Would    fain    reserve   me    for  his  lordly 

will: 
When  wearier  of  these  fleeting  charms  and 

me,  340 

There  yawns  the  sack  —  and  yonder  rolls 

the  sea  I 
What,  am  I  then  a  toy  for  dotard's  play. 
To  wear  but  till  the  gilding  frets  away  ? 
I  saw  thee  —  loved  thee  —  owe  thee  all  — 

would  save, 
If  but  to  show  how  grateful  is  a  slave. 
But  had  he  not  thus  menaced  fame  and  life 
(And  well  he  keeps  his  oaths  pronounced  in 

strife), 
I  still   had    saved   thee  —  but  the  Pacha 

spared. 
Now  I  am  all    thine   own  —  for  all  pre- 
pared: 
Thou  lov'st  me  not  —  nor  know'st  ^-  or  but 

the  worst.  350 

Alas  !  this  love,  that  hatred  are  the  first  — 
Oh  !   couldst  thou   prove   my  truth,  thou 

wouldst  not  start, 
Nor  fear  the  fire   that  lights  an  Eastern 

heart; 
T  is  now  the  beacon  of  thy  safety  —  now 
It  points  within  the  port  a  Mainote  prow: 
But  in  one  chamber,  where  our  path  must 

lead, 
There  sleeps  —  he  must  not  wake  —  the  op- 
pressor Seyd ! ' 
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•  Gnlnue  —  Gnliwie — I  nerer  felt  till  now 
Hy  titjoet  fortune,  witlier*d  fame  so  low  I 
Sefd  ii  mine  enemj,  had  Bwept  m;  buid 
Ennn  CBTth  with  mtblesa  but  inth  open 

hand;  361 

And  therefore  came  I,  in  mj  bftrk  of  war. 
To  unite  the  amitar  with  the  «oin)itar; 
Snohis  mj  weapon  —  not  the  secret  knife; 
Who  spaiea  a  woman's  seek*  not  slumber's 

Thine  saved  I  gladlj,  Lady,  not  for  this  — 
Let  me  not  deem  that  meroj  shown  amiss. 
Now  fare  thee  weU  —  more  peace  be  with 

thy  breast  ! 
Night   wears   apace,  m;   last    of    earthly 

*  Rest  1  rext  I  by  sunnse  must  thy  sinews 

shake,  ,,o 

And  thy  limbs  writhe  around  the  ready 

stake. 
I  heard  the  order  —  saw — I  will  not  see  — 
If  thon  wilt  perish,  I  wiU  faU  with  thee. 
My  life  —  my  love  —  my  hatred  —  all  be- 

Are  on  this  cast;  Corsair  t  'tis  but  a  blow  1 
Without  it  flight  were  idle  —  how  evade 
His  sore  pursuit  ?  my  wrongs  too  unrepaid, 
My   youth    disgraced  —  the     long,     long 

wasted  years, 
One  blow  shall  cancel  with  our  future  fears. 
But  since  the  dagger  suits  thee  less  than 

brand,  3  Bo 

I II  try  the  firmness  of  a  female  hand. 
The  guards  are  gain'd  — 


Corsair  1  we  meet  id  safety  or  no  more; 
If  errs  my  feeble  hand,  the  mumiug  cloud 
Will    hover    o'er    thy    scaffold,   and    my 
shroud.' 


She  tum'd,  and  vaniah'd  ere  he  could  reply, 
But  his  glance  follow'd  far  with  eager  eye; 
And  gathering,  as  he  could,  the  links  that 

His  form,  to   curl   their  length   and  curb 

their  sound. 
Since  bar  and  bolt  no  more  his  steps  pre- 

He,  fast  as  fetter'd  limbs  allow,  pursued. 
T  was  dark  and  winding,  and  he  knew  not 

That  passage  led;  nor  lamp  nor  guard  was 


He  sees  a  dusky  glimmering  —  shaU  he 

seek 
Or  shmi  that  ray  so  indistinct  and  weak  ? 
Cbsnoe  goidea  hu  stepe — a  freshness  seemt 

Fnll  on  his  brow,  as  if  from  mmwug  air; 
Re  reacb'd  an  open  gallery — on  his  eye 
Gleam'd  the  last  star  of  night,  the  eleuiag 
sky;  M9 

Tet  scarcely  heeded  these  —  anotiier  %bt 
From  a  lone  chamber  struck  upon  his  sight. 
Towards  it  he  moved;  a  scarcely  dosing 

Reveal'd  the  ray  within,  but  nothing  more. 
With  hast^  step  a  figure  outward  pass'd. 
Then  paused  —  and  tum'd  — and  paused  — 

'ti«  She  at  last! 
No  poniard  in  that  hood,  nor  sign  of  ill  — 
■  Th«nks  to  that  softening  heart,  she  could 

not  kill  I ' 
Again  he  look'd,  the  wildness  of  her  eye 
Starts  from  the  day  abrupt  and  fearfully. 
She  etopp'd  —  threw  back  her  dark  nr- 

noating  hair,  410 

That  nearly  veii'd  her  face  and  bosom  fair; 
Ah  if  she  late  bad  bent  ber  leaning  head 
Above  some  object  of  ber  doubt  or  dread. 
They  meet  —  upon  her  brow,  unknown,  foi^ 

got, 
Her  hurrying  hand  bad  left  —  't  was  but  a 

Its  hue  was  all  he  saw,  and  scarce  with- 

Oh  I  slight  but  certain  pledge  of  crime  — 
'tU  blood  I 


He  had  seen  battle,  be  had  brooded  lone 
O'er   promised   pangs   to   sentenced   guil^ 

foreshown ; 
He  had  been  tempted,  chasten'd,  and  the 

Yet  on  his  arms  might  ever  there  remainr 
But  ne'er  from  strife,  captivity,  remorse, 
From  all  his  feelings  in  their  inmost  force. 
So   thrill'd,  so   shudder'd   every   creeping 

As  now  they  froze  before  that  purple  stain. 
That  spot  of  blood,  that  light  but  guilty 

Had    banish'd    all    the    beauty   from    her 

cheek  f 
Blood   he   had   view'd  —  could    view   nn* 

moved  —  but  then 
It  flow'd  in  combat,  or  waa  shed  by  men  I 
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XI 

*  *T  is  done  —  he  nearly  waked  —  but  it  is 

done;  430 

Corsair !    he   perish'd  —  thou   art  dearly 

won. 
All  words  would  now  be  vain  —  away  — 

away  f 
Our  bark  is  tossing  —  't  is  already  day. 
The  few  gain'd  over,  now  are  wholly  mine, 
And  these  thy  yet  surviving  band   shall 

join: 
Anon  my  voice  shall  vindicate  my  hand. 
When  once  our  sail  forsakes  this  hated 

strand!' 

XII 

She  clapp'd  her  hands,  and   through  the 

mllery  pour, 
Equippd  for  flight,  her  vassals  —  Greek 

and  Moor; 
Silent  but  quick  they  stoop,  his  chains  un- 
bind; 440 
Once  more  his  limbs  are  free  as  mountain 

wind  ! 
But  on  his  heavy  heart  such  sadness  sate, 
As    if    they  there    transferred   that    iron 

weight. 
No  words  are  utter'd;  at  her  sign,  a  door 
Reveals  the  secret  passage  to  the  shore; 
The   city   lies   behind  —  they  speed,  they 

reach 
The   glad   waves   dancing  on   the    yellow 

beach ; 
And  Conrad  following,  at  her  beck,  obeyed, 
Nor  cared  he  now  if  rescued  or  betray 'd; 
Resistance  were  as  useless  as  if  Seyd       450   ■ 
Yet  lived  to  view  the  doom  his  ire  decreed. 

XIII 

Embark'd,  the  sail  unfurl'd,  the  light  breeze 
blew  — 

How  much  had  Conrad's  memory  to  re- 
view ! 

Smik  he  in  Contemplation,  till  the  Cape 

Where  last  he  anchor'd  rear'd  its  giant 
shape. 

Ah  !  sin(!e  that  fatal  night,  though  brief 
the  time, 

Had  swept  an  age  of  terror,  grief,  and 
crime. 

As  its  far  sliadow  frown'd  above  the  mast, 

He  veiPd  his  face  and  sorrowed  as  he  pass*d; 

He  thought  of  all  —  Gonsalvo  and  his 
band,  460 

His  fleeting  triumph  and  his  failing  hand; 


He  thoufi^ht  on  her  afar,  his  lonely  bride: 
He  tumd  and  saw  —  Gulnare,  the  homi- 
cide I 

xrv 

She  watch'd  his  features  tiU  she  could  not 

bear 
Their  freezing  aspect  and  averted  air; 
And  that  straiige  fierceness,  foreign  to  her 

eye. 
Fell  quench'd  in  tears,  too  late  to  shed  or 

dry. 
She  knelt  beside  him  and  his  hand  she 

pressed, 
<Thou  may'st  forgive  though  Allah's  self 

detest^ 
But  for  that  deed  of  darkness  what  wert 

thou  ?  470 

Reproach  me  —  but  not  yet  —  Oh  1  spare 

me  now  ! 
I  am  not  what  I  seem  —  this  fearful  night 
My    brain    bewildered  —  do    not    ma&en 

quite ! 
If  I  had  never  loved  —  though  less  my  guilt, 
Thou  hadst  not  lived  to  —  hate  me  —  if 

thou  wilt.* 

XV 

She  wrongs  his  thoughts,  they  more  him- 
self upbraid 
Tlmn  her,  though  undesigned,  the  wretch 

he  made; 
But    speechless   all,   deep,  dark,   and   un- 

exprest. 
They   bleed  within   that   silent   cell  —  his 

breast. 
Still    onward,  fair  the  breeze,  nor  rough 
the  surge,  480 

The    blue  waves   sport  around    the   stem 

they  urge; 
Far  on  the  horizon's  verge  appears  a  speck, 
A  spot  —  a  mast  —  a  sail  —  an  arm^d  deck  I 
Their  little  bark  her  men  of  watch  descry. 
And  ampler  canvass  woos  the  wind  from 

high; 
She  bears  her  down  majestically  near. 
Speed  on  her  prow,  and  terror  in  her  tier; 
A  flash  is  seen  —  the  ball  beyond  their  bow 
Booms  harmless,  hissing  to  the  deep  be- 
low. 489 
Up  rose  keen  Conrad  from  his  silent  trance, 
A  long,  long  absent  gladness  in  his  glance; 
*  *T  is  mine  —  my  blood-red  flag  I  again  — 

again  — 
I  am  not  all  deserted  on  the  main  ! ' 
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'TisCoiuwil  Coniad!'  shouting  froni  the 

deck, 
CmnmaDd  nor  dnty  could  their  baiuport 

check! 
With  light  alaority  and  gaze  of  [oide, 
Thej  view  him  mount  once  more  his  vea- 

sei'g  side; 
A  smile  relaxing  in  each  mgged  face,      ;iia 
Their  armg  can  soarce  forbear  a  rough  em- 
He,  half  forgetting  danger  and  defeat, 
Betoms   their   greeting   as   a   chief   may 

greet. 
Wrings   with   a   cordial    grasp   Aiuelinas 

And  feels  he  yet  can  conquer  and  00m- 


These  greetings  o'er,  the  feelings  that  o'er> 
flow, 

Yet  giii^ve  to  win  him  back  withoutablow; 
They  sail'd  prepared  for  vengeance  —  had 

A  woman's  band  secured tliat  deed  herown, 

She  nere  their  queeu;  less  scrupulous  are 

they  j.n 

Than  haughty  Conrad  how  they  win  their 

With  many  an  asking  smile  and  wandering 

They  whisper  roimd  and  gaze  uponGulnare; 
And  her,  —  at  once  above,  beneath  her  seit, 
Whom  blood  appall'd  not,  ^  their  regards 

perplex.  I 

To  Conrad  turns  her  faiut  imploring  eye,       ! 
She  drops  her  veil,  »iul  stands  in  silence  by;   I 
Her  arms  are  meekly  folded  on  that  breast, 
Which — Conrad   sate  —  to    fate    reaign'd 

the  rest. 
Though  worse  than  frenzy  could  that  bosom 


fUl, 


:ill. 


This  Conrad  mark'd,  and  felt  —  ah  !  could 

Hate  of  that  dee<l  but  grief  for  her  distress ; 
What  she  has  done  no  tears  can  wash  away, 
And  Heaven  nmst  punish  on  its  angry  day. 


Bat  —  it  WM  d<me:  he  knew,  whate'er  her 

guilt. 
For  him  that  poniard  smote,  that  blood  waa 

And  he  was  free  !  —  and  she  for  him  Iwd 

giTen 
Her   all   on   earth   and  more  than  aU   in 

heaven  I  j^g 

And  now  he  tnm'd  him  to  that  dark-eyed 

Whose  brow  was  boVd  beneath  the  gUnoo 

Who  now  seem'd  changed  and  humbled :  — 

faint  and  meek, 
But  varying  oft  the  colonr  of  her  cheek 
To  deeper  shades  of  paleness,  all  its  red 
That  fearful  spot  which  stain'd  it  from  the 

He  took  that  haod  —  it  trembled  —  now  too 


Had  lost  its  firmness,  and  his  voice  its  tone. 
'  Gulnare  ! '  —  but  she  replied  not  —  '  dear 
Guluare  I '  ;ti 

She  raised  hei'  eye,  her  only  answer  there; 
At  once  she  sought  and  sunk  in  hia  embrace: 
If  he  had  driven   her   from   that  renting- 

His  had  been   more   or  less   than   mortal 

But  ^  good  or  ill  —  it  bade  her  not  depart. 
Perchance,  but  for  the  botlings  of  his  breast, 
His  latest  virtue  then  had  join'd  the  rest. 
Yet  even  Metlora  might  forgive  the  kiss 
That  ask'd  from  form  so  fair  no  more  than 

The  first,  the  last  that  Frailty  stole  from 

_  Faith  — 
To   lips   where    Love  had  Invish'd   all  his 

breath, 
To  lips  whose  broken  sighs  such  fragrance 

fling, 
As  he  bad   fanu'd   them  freshly  with  bis 


They  gain  by  twilight's  hour  their  lonely 

To  them  the  very  rooks  appear  to  smile; 
The   haven   hums   with    many  a  cheering 

The   beacons   blaze   tbeir  wonted  stations 
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The  boats  are  darting  o'er  the  curly  bay, 
And  sportive  dolphins  bend  them  through 

the  spray;  560 

Even  the  hoarse  sea-bird's  shrill,  discordant 

shriek 
Greets  like  the   welcome  of  his  tuneless 

beak! 
Beneath  each  kmp  that  through  its  kttice 

gleams, 
Their  fancy  paints  the  friends  that  trim  the 

beams. 
Oh  !  what  can  sanctify  the  joys  of  home. 
Like  Hope's    gay    glance    from    Ocean's 

troubled  foam  ? 

XIX 

The  lights  are  high  on  beacon  and  from 

bower, 
And  'midst  them  Conrad  seeks  Medora's 

tower: 
He  looks  in  jain-'tiB  stnuige-and  aU 

remark. 
Amid  so  many,  hers  alone  is  dark.  570 

'T  is  strange  —  of  yore  its  welcome  never 

feil'd. 
Nor    now,  perchance,    eztinguish'd,    only 

veil'd. 
With  the  first  boat  descends  he  for  the  shore. 
And  looks  impatient  on  the  lingering  oar. 
Oh  I  for  a  wing  beyond  the  falcon's  Hight, 
To  bear  him  like  an  arrow  to  that  height ! 
With  the  first  pause  the  resting  rowers  gave, 
He  waits  not  —  looks  not  —  leaps  into  the 

wave, 
Strives   through   the   surge,  bestrides   the 

beach,  and  high 
Ascends  the  path  familiar  to  his  eye.        580 

He  reached  his  turret  door;  he  paused  — 
no  sound 

Broke  from  within,  and  all  was  night 
around. 

He  knocked,  and  loudly  —  footstep  nor  re- 
ply 

Announced  that  any  heard  or  deem'd  him 

nigh; 

He  knocked  —  but  faintly  —  for  his  trem- 
bling hand 

Refused  to  aid  his  heavy  heart's  demand. 

The  portal  opens  —  't  is  a  well-known 
face  — 

But  not  the  form  he  panted  to  embrace. 

Its  lips  are  silent;  twice  his  own  essay 'd. 

And  fail'd  to  frame  the  question  they  de- 
layed; 990 


He  snatch'd  the  lamp — its  light  will  an- 
swer all  — 
It  quits  his  grasp,  expiring  in  the  &1L 
He  would  not  wait  for  that  reyiving  ray  — 
As  soon  could  he  have  linger'd  there  for 

day; 
But,  glimmering  through  the  dusky  corri- 

dore. 
Another  chequers  o'er  the  shadow'd  floor; 
His  steps  the  chamber  gain,  his  eyes  behold 
All  that  his  heart  believed  not  —  yet  fore- 
told! 

XX 

He  tum'd  not  —  spoke  not — sunk  not— 

fix'd  his  look. 
And    set    the   anxious  frame  that  lately 

shook:  600 

He  gazed  —  how  long  we  gaze  despite  of 

pain. 
And  know,  but  dare  not  own,  we  gaie  in 

vain ! 
In  life  itself  she  was  so  still  and  fair. 
That  death  with  gentler  aspect  withered 

there; 
And  the  cold  flowers  her  colder  hand  oon« 

tain'd. 
In  that  last  grasp  as  tenderly  were  strain'd 
As  if  she  scarcely  felt,  but  feign'd  a  sleep, 
And  made  it  almost  mockery  yet  to  weep. 
The  long  dark  lashes  fringed  her  lids  of 

snow, 
And  veil'd  —  thought  shrinks  from  all  that 

lurk'd  below  —  610 

Oh !  o'er  the  eye  Death  most  exerts  his 

might, 
And  hurls  the  spirit  from  her  throne  of 

light  ! 
Sinks   those   blue   orbs  in  that   long  last 

eclipse. 
But  spares,  as  yet,  the  charm  around  her 

lips; 
Yet,  yet  they  seem  as  they  forebore  to 

smile. 
And  wish'd  repose  —  but  only  for  a  while; 
But  the  white  shroud,  and  each  extended 

tress, 
Long,  fair,  but  spread  in  utter  lifelessness. 
Which,  late   the   sport  of   every   smnmer 

wind, 
Escaped  the  bafiBed  wreath  that  strove  to 

bind;  (no 

These  and  the  pale  pure  cheek  became  the 

bier  — 
But  she  is  nothing  —  wherefore  is  he  here  ? 
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H«  aak'd  no  qtieitioD  —  all  were  aiuwer'd 
By  the  first  glance  on  ttiM  atUl,  marble 

It  wu  enongh  —  she  died  —  what  nok'd  it 

how? 
The   love   of    jonth,   the   hope   of    better 

years, 
The   source    of    softest   wishes,   tendereat 

The  only  living  thing  be  could  not  bate, 
Was   reft  at  once  —  and  he  deserved  his 

fate, 
Bnt  did  not  feel   it  less;  —  the  good  ei- 

plore,  6,0 

For  peace,  those  realniB  where  guilt  can 

The  proud,  the  wayward,  who  have  fii'd 

Their  joy  and  find  this  earth  enongh  for 

Lose  in  that  one  their  all  —  perchance  a 

But  who  in  patience  parts  with  all  delight  ? 
Full  many  a  stoic  eye  and  aspect  stern 
Mask  hearts  where  grief  bath  little  left  to 

And  many  a  withering  thought  lies  hid,  not 

In  smiles  that  least  befit  who  wear   them 


By  those  that  deepest  feel  is  ill  exprest  640 
The  indistinctness  of  the  suffering  breast; 
Where  thousand  thoughts  begin,  U>  end  in 

Whicb  seeks  from  all  the  refuge  found  in 

No  words  suffice  the  secret  soul  to  show. 
For  Truth  denies  all  eloquence  to  Woe. 
On  Conrad's  stricken  soul  exhaustion  prest, 
And  stupor  sJmoBt  lull'd  it  into  rest; 
So  feeble  now  —  his  mother's  softness  crept 
To  those  wild  eyes,  which  like  an  infant's 

It  was  the  very  weakness  of  his  brain,  6,0 
Which  thus  confess'd  without  relieving  pain. 
None  saw  bis  trickling  tears  —  perchance,  if 

That  useless  flood  of  grief  had  never  been: 
Nor  long  they  flow'd  —  he  dried  them  to 

depart. 
In  helpless,  hopeless,  brokenness  of  heart: 


The  ran  goes  forth,  bnt  Conrad's  day  b 

And  the  night  cometh,  ne'er  t«  pus  from 

There  is  no  darkness  like  the  dond  of  mind 
On  Grief's  vain  eye  —  the  blindest  of  the 

blind  1 
Which  may  not,  dare  not   see,   bat  torus 


To  blackest  shade,  D 


r  will  endure  a  guide  I 


XXIII 

His  heart  was  form'd  for  s< 

to  wrong; 

Betray'd  too  early,  and  beguiled  too  long; 
Each  feeling  pure — as  fiub  the  droi^ing 

Within  the  grot,  tike  that  bad  harden'd 

too; 
Less    clear,   perchance,   its   earthly   triab 

But  sunk,  and  cbill'd,  and  petrified  at  last. 
Yet  tempests  ?rear,  and  lightning  cleaves  the 

If  such  his  lieart,  so  sbatter'd  it  the  shock. 
There  grew  one  flower  beneath  its  rugged 

brow ;  670 

Though  dark  the  shade,  it  shelter'd,  saved 

till  now. 
The  thunder  came;  that  bolt  hath  blasted 

both, 
The    Granite's    firmness    and    the    Lily'a 

growth: 
The  gentle  plant  hath  left  no  leaf  to  tell 
Its  tale,  but  shrunk  and  wither'd  where  it 

fell; 
And  of  its  cold  protector,  blacken  round 
But    shiver'd    bagments    on    the    barren 

ground  I 

XXIV 
"T  is  mom;  to  venture  on  his  lonely  hour 
Few  dare,  though  now  Anselnio  sought  his 


Another  mom  —  another  bids  them  seek, 
And  shout  his  nanie  till  echo  waieth  weak; 
Mount,  grotto,  cavern,  valley  search'd   in 

They   find   on    shore  a    seaboat's   broken 

Their  hope  revives,  they  follow  o'«»   the 
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rr  is  idle  all;  moons  roll  on  moons  away, 

And  Conrad  comes  not,  came  not  since  that 
day: 

Nor  trace,  nor  tidings  of  his  doom  de- 
clare 

Where  lives  his  grief,  or  pensh'd  his  de- 
spair!  6go 

Long  moum'd  his  band  whom  none  could 
mourn  beside; 

And  fair  the  monimient  they  gave  his  bride: 

For  him  they  raise  not  the  recording 
stone  — 

His  death  yet  dubious,  deeds  too  widely 
known; 

He  left  a  Corsair's  name  to  other  times, 

Link'd  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand 
crimes. 


LARA 

A   TALE 


i 


CANTO  THE  FIRST 


The  Serfs  are  glad  through  Lara's  wide 

domain, 
And  Slavery  half  forgets  her  feudal  chain; 
He,  their  unhoped,  but  unforgotten  lord, 
The  long  self-exiled  chieftain,  is  restored. 
There  be  bright  faces  in  the  busy  hall, 
Bowls  on  the   board,  and  banners  on   the 

wall; 
Far  checkering  o*er  the  pictured  window, 

plays 
The  unwonted  faggots'  hospitable  blaze; 
And  gay  retainers  gather  round  the  hearth, 
With  tongues  all  loudness  and  with  eyes  all 

mirth.  lo 

II 

The  chief  of  Lara  is  return'd  again : 

And  why  had  Lara   cross'd  the  bounding 

main  ? 
Left  by  his  sire,  too  young  such   loss  to 

know, 
Lord  of  himself  —  that  heritage  of  woe. 
That    fearful    empire    which   the    human 

breast 
But  holds  to  rob  the  heart  within  of  rest ! 
With  none  to  check   and  few  to   point  in 

time 
The  thousand  paths  that  slope  the  way  to 

crime ; 


Then,  when  he  most  required  command- 
ment, then 

Had  Lara's  daring  boyhood  govem'd  men. 

It  skills  not,  boots  not,  step  by  step  to 
trace  21 

His  youth  through  all  the  mazes  of  its 
race; 

Short  was  the  course  his  restlessness  had 
run, 

But  long  enough  to  leave  him  half  undone. 

Ill 

And  Lara  left  in  youth  his  fathei^land; 
But  from  the  hour  he  waved  his  parting 

hand 
Each  trace  wax'd  fainter  of  his  course,  till 

all 
Had  nearly  ceased  his  memory  to  recalL 
His  sire  was  dust,  his  vassals  could  declare, 
'T  was  all  they  knew,  that  Lara  was  not 

there;  30 

Nor  sent,  nor  came  he,  till  conjecture  grew 
Cold  in  the  many,  anxious  in  the  few. 
His  hall   scarce   echoes  with   his   wonted 

name, 
His  portrait  darkens  in  its  fading  frame, 
Another  chief  consoled  his  destined  bride. 
The  young  forgot  him,  and   the  old  had 

died. 
*  Yet  doth  he  live  ! '  exclaims  the  impatient 

heir. 
And  sighs  for  sables  which   he   must  not 

wear. 
A  hundred  scutcheons  deck  with   gloomy 

grace  39 

The  Laras'  last  and  longest  dwelling-place; 
But  one  is  absent  from  the  mouldering  file. 
That   now    were  welcome  in  that   Gothic 

pile. 

IV 

He  comes  at  last  in  sudden  loneliness. 

And  whence  they  know  not,  why  they  need 
not  guess; 

They  more  might  marvel,  when  the  greet- 
ing 's  o'er, 

Not  that  he  came,  but  came  not  long  be- 
fore: 

No  train  is  liis  beyond  a  single  page. 

Of  foreign  aspect  and  of  tender  age. 

Years  had  roll'd  on,  and  fast  they  speed 
away 

To  those  that  wander  as  to  those  that  stay; 

But  lack  of  tidings  from  anotlier  clime     51 

Had  lent  a  flagging  wing  to  weary  Time. 


'.I.'  »' 
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Thej  see,  ther  recognize,  yet  almost  deem 
Tbe  present  dnbiona,  or  the  past  a  dre&m. 

He   Urefl,  nor  yet  is   past  his   manhood's 

Though    sear'd    bf    toil,    and    sometliing 

touch'd  by  time; 
His  faults,  whate'er  they  were,  if   scarce 
_  forgot, 

^  Might  be  untaught  him  by  his  varied  lot; 
Kor  good  noF  01  of  late  were  known,  his 

Might  yet  uphold  his  patrimonial  fome.  6a 
His  soul  in  youth  waa  haughty,  but  his  sins 
No  more  tt^n  pleasure  from  the  stripling 

Aad   such,   if  not   yet   harden'd    in   their 

Might  be  redeem'd  dot  ask  a  long  remorse. 


And    they    indeed    were    changed  —  't  it 

quickly  aeen, 
Whate'erhebe, 'twas  not  what  he  had  been: 
That  brow    in  furrow'd  liuea  had  fii'd  at 

last, 

And  spake  of  passiuns,  but  of  passion  past. 
The  pride,  but  not  the  fire,  of  early  days, 
Culilncasof  mien,  and  i^arelessness  of  pni 
A  high  demeanour,  and  a  glauue  that  tiH>kl 
Their   tlioughts  from   others  by   a   singW 

look; 
And  that  sarcastic  levity  oE  tongue, 
The   stinging   of  a  heart   the   world   hath 


n  the 

wound,- 
All  these  .weuiVI  his,  »nd  something  more 

beneath 
Than  glance   could  well   reveal  or  accent 

□real he. 
Ambition,  glory,  love,  the  common  aim. 
That  some  can  conquer,  and  that  all  would 

Within  his  breast  appear'd  no  more  to  strive. 
Yet  seem'd  as  lately  they  had  been  alive; 
And  some  deej)  feeling  it  were  vain  to  trace 
At  moments  lightened  o'er  bis  livid  face. 

v( 
Not   much  he  loved  long  <jiiestion  of  the 

Nor   told   of  wondrous  wilds  and   deserts 


In  those  far  lands,  where  he  had  wmnder'd 
And  —  as  himself  would  hare  it  seem  —  nn- 
Yet  these  in  rain  his  eye  could  soucelj 


As  hardly  worth  a  stranger's  care  to  know; 
If  still  more  prying  such  enquiry  grew. 
His  brow  fell  darker,  and  his  words  mora 


Bom  of  high  lineage,  link'd  in  high  com- 

He  minsled  with  the  Msgnatesof  his  land; 
Join'd  tne  carousals  of  tl^  great  and  gay, 
And   saw  them  smile  or  sigh  their  hours 

But  still  be  only  j>aw  and  did  not  share 
The  fomnion  pleasure  or  the  general  care; 
He  did  not  follow  what  they  all  puraueil 
With  hone  still  baffled  still  to  be  renew'd,  — 
Nor  shadowy  honour,  nor  substantial  gain, 
Nor   beauty  s   preference,  and   the  rival's 

pain. 
Around  him  some  mysterious  cirfle  thrown 
Repell'd   npproach   ajid   show'd   him    still 

Upon  Ills  eye  sat  something  of  reproof, 
That  kept  at  least  frivolity  nloof;  mo 

And  things  more  timid  that  beheld  him  near. 
In  silence  gazed  or  whisper'd  mutual  fear; 
And  they  the  wiser,  friendlier  few  confess'd 
They  deem'd  him  better  than  bis  air  es- 
press'd. 


IB  strange  — 
life, 


n  youth  all  action  and  all 

Burning  for  pleasure, not  averse  from  strife; 
Woman,  tbe  field,  tbe  ocean,  all  that  gave 
Promise  of  gladness,  peril  of  n  grave. 
In  turn  he  tried  —  he  ransack'd  all  below, 
And  found  his  recompense  in  joy  or  woe, 
No   tame,  trite   medium;    for  his  feelings 

sought 
In  that  intensenesA  an  escape  from  thought. 
The  tempest  of  his  heart  in  scum  had  gazed 
On  that  the  feebler  elements  hath  raised; 
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The  rapture  of  his  heart  had  look'd  on  high, 
And  ask'd  if  greater  dwelt  beyond  the  sky. 
Chained  to  excess,  the  sUive  of  each  ex- 
treme, 
How  woke  he  from  the  wildness  of  that 

dream  ? 
Alas,  he  told  not !  bnt  he  did  awake 
To  curse  the  withered  heart  that  would  not 
break. 


130 


IX 


Books,  for  his  volume  heretofore  was  Man, 
With  eye  more  curious  he  appear'd  to  scan, 
And  oft,  in  sudden  mood,  for  many  a  day. 
From  aU  communion  he  would  start  away: 
And  then,  his  rarely  call'd  attendants  said, 
Through  night's  long  hours  would  sound 

his  hurried  tread 
O'er  the  dark  gallery,  where  his  fathers 

frown'd 
In  rude  but  antique  portraiture  aroimd. 
They  heard,  but  wnisper'd  —  '  that  must 

not  be  known  — 
The  sound  of  words  less  earthly  than  his 

own.  140 

Yes,  they  who  chose  might  smile,  but  some 

had  seen 
They   scarce  knew  what,  but  more  than 

should  have  been. 
Why  gazed  he  so  upon  the  ghastly  head 
Which  hands  profane  had  g^ther'd  from  the 

dead, 
That  still  beside  his  open'd  volume  lay, 
As  if  to  startle  all  save  him  away  ? 
Why  slept  he  not  when  others  were  at  rest  ? 
Why  heard  no  music  and  received  no  g^est  ? 
All  was  not  well,  they  deem'd  —  but  where 

the  wrong? 
Some  knew  perchance,  but  't  were  a  tale  too 

long;  ,50 

And  such  besides  were  too  discreetly  wise, 
To  more  than  hint  their  knowledge  in  sur- 
mise; 
But  if  they  would  —  they  could  '  —  around 

the  board, 
Thus  Lara's  vassals  prattled  of  their  lord. 


It  was  the  night,  and  Lara's  glassy  stream 
The  stars  are  studding,  each  with  imaged 

beam; 
So  calm,  the  waters  scarcely  seem  to  stray. 
And  yet  they  glide  like  happiness  away; 
Reflecting  far  and  fairy-like  from  high 
The  immortal  lights  that  live  along  the  sky. 


Its  banks  are  fringed  with  many  a  goodly 

tree,  161 

And  flowers  the  fairest  that  may  f eaat  the 

bee; 
Such  in  her  chaplet  infant  Dian  wove. 
And  Innocence  would  offer  to  her  love. 
These  deck  the  shore  ;  the   waves  their 

channel  make 
In  windings  bright  and  mazy  like  the  snake. 
All  was  so  still,  so  soft  in  earth  and  air, 
You  scarce  would  start  to  meet  a  spirit 

there; 
Secure  that  nought  of  evil  could  delight 
To  walk  in  such  a  scene,  on  such  a  night  1 
It  was  a  moment  only  for  the  good:        ^V 
So  Lara  deem'd,  nor  longer  there  he  stood. 
But  tum'd  in  silence  to  ms  castle-gate. 
Such  scene  his  soul  no  more  could  contem- 
plate; 
Such  scene  reminded  him  of  other  days, 
Of  skies  more  cloudless,  moons  of  purer 

blaze. 
Of  nights  more  soft  and  frequent,  hearts 

that  now  — 
No  —  no  —  the  storm  may  beat  upon  his 

brow, 
Unfelt,  unsparing,  but  a  night  like  this, 
A  night  of  beauty,  mock'd  such  breast  as 
his.  180 

XI 

He  turn'd  within  his  solitary  hall. 

And  his  high  shadow  shot  along  the  wall. 

There  were   the   painted   forms  of  other 

times, 
'T  was    all    they   left    of    virtues    or    of 

crimes, 
Save  vague  tradition;  and  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  hid  their  dust,  their  foibles,  and  their 

faults; 
And  half  a  column  of  the  pompous  page 
That  speeds  the  specious  tale  from  age  to 

Where  history's  pen   its   praise  or   blame 

supplies, 
And   lies   like  truth,  and  still  most  truly 

lies.  190 

He  wandering  mused,  and  as  the  moonbeam 

shone 
Through  the  dim  lattice  o'er  the  floor  of 

stone; 
And  the  high  fretted  roof,  and  saints  that 

there 
O'er  Gothic   windows    knelt   in    pictured 

prayer. 


Reflected  in  fantastic  figures  Krew, 
Like  life,  but  not  like  mortal  lUe,  to  view ; — 
Hia  brisUing  locks  of  sable,  brow  of  glooni, 
Aod  the  wide  waving  of  his  shaken  plome, 
Glanoed  like  a  epectic'a  attributes,  and  gave 
His  upect  all  that  terror  gives  t^e  grave. 


Twaa  midnight  —  all   was   slumber;    the 

lone  light  lai 

Dimm'd  in  the  lamp,  as  loth  to  break  the 

nieht. 
Hark  I  there  be  mnrmnrB  beard  in  Lara's 

hall  — 
A  Nnmd  —  a  voice  —  a  shriek  —  a  fearful 

crill 
A  long,  loud  shriek  —  and  silence ;  did  they 

That  frantic  echo  hnrat  the  sleeping  ear  ? 
Thej   heard    and  rose,   aod,   tremnloiulj 

Rush  where  the  sound  invoked  their  aid  to 

Thej   come   with   half-lit   tapers   in  their 


Cold  as  the  marble  where  bis  length  was 

kid. 
Pale   as   the   beam  that  o'er  his   features 

Was  Lara  stretch'd;  bis  half-drawn  sabre 

Dropp'd  it  should  seem  in  more  than  na- 
ture's fear; 
Yet  be  was  fimi,  or  had  been  firm  till  now. 
And  stil]  defiance  knit  hia  gather'd  brow: 
Though  mix'd  with  terror,  senseless  as  he 

There  lived  upon  his  lip  the  wiah  to  slay; 
Some  balf-form'd  threat  in  utterance  there 

had  died, 
Some  imprecatioD  of  despairing  pride,     na 
His  eye  was  almost  seal'd,  but  not  forsook 
£ven  ia  its  trance  the  gladiator's  look, 
That  oft  awake  his  aspect  could  disclose. 
And  now  was  lix'd  in  horrible  repose. 
They   laiae   him,   bear    him;  —  hush  t    be 

breathes,  he  speaks, 
The  swarthy  blush  recolours  in  his  cheeks; 
His  lip  resimies  its  red;  his  eye,  though  dim, 
Kolls  wide  and  wild;  each  slowly  qmvering 


Reoalla  its  fnnetiou;   bat  his  words  are 


To  deem  them  accents  of  another  land; 
And  snch  they  were,  and  meant  to  meet  ai 


Hia  page  approach'd,  and  he  alone  appear'd 
To  know  tiie   import   of   the 


mport   of   the   woros  they 


And,  by  the  changes  of  his  cheek  and  brow, 
They  were  not  such  as  Lara  should  avow. 
Nor  he  interpret,  —  yet  with  less  surprise 
Than  those  around  their  chieftain's  state  hs 

But  Lara's  praetrate  form  he  bent  beside, 
And  in  that  tongue  which  saem'd  his  own 

replied, 
And   Lara   heeds  those  tones  that  gently 

To  soothe  away  the  horrors  of  his  dream  — 
If  dream   it  were,   tbat  thus  could  over* 

A  breast  that  needed  not  ideal  woe. 


Whate'er  hia  frenzy  dream'd  or   eye  b^ 

held, — 
If  yet  remember'd  ne'er  to  be  reveal'd,  — 
Rests  at  his  heart;  the  custom'd  morning 

And   breathed   new  vigour   in   his   shaken 

And  solace  sought  be  none  from  priest  nor 

And  soon  the  same  in  movement   and   in 

speech 
As  heretofore  he  fill'd  the  passing  hours; 
Nor  less  he  smilea,  nor  more  hia   forehead 

Than  these  were  wont;  and  if  the  coming 
nigU 


Whose  shuddering  provefl   their   fear   was 

less  forgot. 
In  trembling  pairs  (alone  they  dared  not) 

The  astonish'd  slaves,  and   shun  the  fated 
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The  waTing  banner,  and  the  ekpping  door. 
The  nwtling  tapestry,  and  the  eehotng  floor; 
The  long  dim  shadows  of  sorroonding  trees. 
The  flapping   bat,  the   n^;fat  song  of  the 

breeze; 
Angfat  thej  behold  or  hear  their  thought 

^ipals. 
As  eremng  saddens  o'er  the  dark  gre  J  walls. 

XVI 

Vain  thought !  that  hour  of  ne'er  onrayell'd 

gloom 
Came  not  again,  or  Lara  could  assume 
A  seeming  of  forgetfnlness,  that  made 
His     Tassals     more     amazed    nor      less 

afraid —  270 

Had  memory  vanish'd  then  with  sense  re- 
stored ? 
Since  word,  nor  look,  nor  gesture  of  their 

lord 
Betray'd  a  feeling  that  recall'd  to  these 
That  fever'd  moment  of  his  mind's  disease. 
Was  it  a  dream?  was  his  the  voice  that 

spoke 
Those  strange  wild  accents  ;  his  the  cry 

that  broke 
Their  slumber  ?  his  the  oppress'd,  o'er- 

labour'd  heart 
That  ceased  to  beat,  the  look  that  made 

them  start  ? 
Could  he  who  thus  had  suflFer'd  so  forget, 
When  such  as  saw  that  suflFering  shudder 

yet  ?  280 

Or  did  that  silence  i)rove  his  memory  fix'd 
Too  deep  for  words,  indelible,  unmix'd 
III  that  <u>rr<Klinp^  secrecy  which  gnaws 
The  heart  to  show  the  effect  but  not  the 

cause  ? 
Not  so  in  hiiu ;  his  breast  had  buried  both, 
Nor   common    p^zers    could    discern    the 

growth 
Of  thoughts  that    mortal  lips  must    leave 

half  told ; 
They  choke  the  feeble   words  that  would 

unfold. 

XVII 

In  him  inexplicably  mix'd  appeared 

Much  to  be  loved  and  hated,  sought  and 

fear'd.  2«/5 

Opinion  varying  o'er  his  hidden  lot, 
In  jiraise  or  railing  ne'er  his  name  forgot; 
His  silence  form'd  a  theme  for  others'  prate ; 
Tliey  guess'd,  they  gazed,  they  fain  would 

know  his  fate. 


What  had  he  been?  what  was  he,  thna 

known. 
Who  walk'd  their  world,  his  lineage  only 

known? 
A  hater  of  his  kind  ?  yet  aome  would  say. 
With  them  he  eoold  seem  gay  amidst  tiM 

gay; 

But  own'd  that  smile,  if  oft  observed  and 


Waned  in    its    mirth  and  withered  to  a 

sneer;  300 

That  smile  might  reach  his  lip  but  pass'd 

not  by. 
None  e'er  oould  trace  its  lau^ter  to  his 

eye. 
Yet  there  was  softness  too  in  his  regard, 
At  times,  a  heart  as  not  by  nature  hard. 
But  once  perceived,   his  spirit  seem'd  to 

chide 
Such  weakness  as  unworthy  of  its  pride. 
And  steel'd  itself,  as  scommg  to  redeem 
One    doubt    from    others'    half    withheld 

esteem; 
In  self-inflicted  penance  of  a  breast 
Which  tenderness  might  once  have  wrung 

from  rest;  310 

In  vigilance  of  grief  that  would  compel 
The  soul  to  hate  for  having  loved  too  well 

XVIII 

There  was  in  him  a  vital  scorn  of  all: 

As  if  the  worst  had  fall'n  which  could  be- 
fall, 

He  stood  a  stranger  in  this  breathing 
world. 

An  erring  spirit  from  another  hurl'd; 

A  thing  of  dark  imaginings,  that  shaped 

By  choice  the  perils  he  by  chance  escaped; 

But  'scaped  in  vain,  for  in  their  memory 
yet 

His  mind  would  half  exult  and  half  re- 
gret. 320 

With  more  capacity  for  love  than  earth 

Bestows  on  most  of  mortal  mould  and 
birth, 

His  early  dreams  of  g^ood  outstripp'd  the 
truth. 

And  troubled  manhood  follow'd  baffled 
youth ; 

With  thought  of  years  in  phantom  chase 
misspent. 

And  wasted  powers  for  better  purpose  lent; 

And  fiery  passions  that  had  pour'd  their 
wrath 

In  hurried  desolation  o'er  his  path. 


He  eaUTd  on  Nature's  self  to  ahare  the 

And  charged  all  faults  upon  the  fleshly  form 
She  gave  to  clog  the  soul  and  feast  the 

Till  he  at  last  confonuded  good  and  ill, 
And  half  mistook  for  fats  the  acta  of  will. 
Too  high  for  common  Belfiahness,  he  could 
At  times  resign  his  owu  for  others'  good. 
But  not  in  pitj,  not  because  lie  ought,      339 
But  in  some  strange  perversity  of  thought, 
That  Bway'd  him  onward  with  a  secret  pride 
To  do  what  few  or  none  would  do  beeide; 
And  this  same  impulse  would,  in  tempting 

Mislead  his  spirit  equally  to  crime; 
80  much  he  aoai'd  beyond,  or  sunk  beneath. 
The  men  with  whom  he  felt  condemn'd  to 
breathe, 


His  mind  abhorring  this  had  fix'd  her  throne 
Far  from  the  world,  in  regions  ot  her  owu; 
Thus  coldiv  passing  all  that  pass'd  below,  i^i 
His  blood  in  temperate  seeming  now  would 

Ah  !  happier  if  it  ne'er  witli  guilt  had  glow'd. 
But  ever  in  that  icy  smoothness  flow  d  I 
T  is  true,  with  other  men  tlieir   path   he 

walk'd, 
And  like  the  rest  in  seeming  did  and  talk'd. 
Nor  outraged  Reason's  ndes  by  flaw  nor 

H'a  madness  was  not  of  the  head,  but  heart' 
And  rarely  wander'd  in  his  speech,  or  drew 
His  thoughts  so  forth  as  to  offend  the  view. 


"^ith  all  that  chilling  mystery  of  mien,   3*1 
And  seeming  gladness  to  remain  unseen, 
JJe  hiul  { if  't  were  not  nature's  boon)  an  art 
Y'  filing  memory  on  another's  heart. 
^^  was   not  love   [>ercliance,  nor  hate,  nor 

Tt.       '"'^'''' 

"wt   words    can    image    to    express   the 

thought; 
»nt  they  who  saw  him  did  not  see  in  vain, 
^nd  once  beheld,  would  ask  of  hiui  again; 
"^'■d  those  to  whom  he  spake  remember'd 

"ii  on  the  words,  however  light,  would 
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None  knew,  nor  how,  nor  why,  but  he  en* 

Himself  perforce  arotitid  the  hearer's  mind; 
There  he  was  stamp'd,  in  likiiVi  or  in  hate, 
U  greeted  once;  however  brief  the  date 
That  friendship,  pity,  or  aversion  knew. 
Still  there  within  the   inmost  thought   he 

grew. 
You  could  not  penetra'te  bis  soul,  but  found. 
Despite    your   wonder,   to    your    own   be 

His  presence  haunted  still;   and  from  tlw 

He  forced  an  all  unwilling  interest:  giio 
Vain  was  the  stru^Ie  in  that  mental  net. 
His  spirit  seem'd  to  dare  you  to  forget  I 


There  is  a  festival,   where  knights   and 
And  aught  that  wealth  or  lofty  lineage 


Appear  —  a.  highborn  and  a  welcome  guest 
To  Otiio'a  hall  came  Lara  with  the  rest. 
The  long  carousal  shakes  the  illumined  hall. 
Welt  HjMjeds  ulike  the  banquet  and  the  ball; 
And  the  gay  dance  of  bounding  Beauty's 

Links  grace  and  harmony  in  happiest  chain. 
Blest  arc  the  early  hearts  and  gentle  liands 
That  mingle  there  in  well  according  bands; 
It  is  a  siglit  the  careful  brow  might  smooth. 
And  make  Age  smile  and  dream  itself  to 

And  Youth  forget  such  hour  was  past  on 

So  springs  the  exulting  bosom  to  that  mirthl 


And  Lara  gazed  on  these,  sedately  gla<l. 
His  brow  belied  him  if  his  suul  was  sad; 
And  his  glance  foUuw'd  fast  each  fluttering 

Whose   steps   of   lightness   woke  no   echo 

He  leaii'd  against  the  lofty  pillar  nigh, 
With  folded  arms  and  long  attentive  eye. 
Nor   mark'd  a  glance   so  sternly  fix'd  on 

III  brook'd  high  Lara  scrutiny  like  this. 
At  length   he  caught  it  —  'tis  a  face  un- 

But  seems  as  searching  his,  and  his  alone; 
Prying  and  dark,  a  stranger's  by  fals  n ' 
Who  si 


.0  still  till  now  had  gazed  o 
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At  length  encountering  meets  the  mutual 

gaze 
Of  keen  enquiry  and  of  mute  amaze.       410 
On  Lara's  glance  emotion  gathering  grew, 
As  if  distrusting  that  the  stranger  threw; 
Along  the  stranger's  aspect,  fix'd  and  stem, 
Flash'd  more  than  thence  the  vulgar  eye 

could  learn. 

XXII 

■T  is  he  ! '  the  stranger  cried,  and  those 

that  heard 
Be-echo'd  fast  and  far  the  whisper'd  word. 

*  T  is  he  I '  —  •  T  is  who  ? '  they  question 

hir  and  near, 

Till  louder  accents  rung  on  Lara's  ear; 

So  widely  spread,  few  bosoms  well  could 
brook 

The  general  marvel,  or  that  single  look. 

But  Lara  stirr'd  not,  changed  not,  the  sur- 
prise 421 

That  sprung  at  first  to  his  arrested  eyes 

Seem'd  now  subsided,  neither  sunk  nor 
raised 

Glanced  his  eye  round,  though  still  the 
stranger  gazed; 

And  drawing  nigh,  exclaim'd,  with  haughty 
sneer, 

*  'T  is  he  !  —  how  came  he  thence  ?  —  what 

doth  he  here  ?  * 

XXIII 

It  were  too  much  for  Lara  to  pass  by 
Such  questions,  so  repeated  fierce  and  hi^h; 
With  look  collected,  but  with  accent  cold, 
More  mildly  firm  than  petulantly  bold,   430 
He  turn'd,  and  met  the  inquisitorial  tone  — 

*  My  name  is  Lara  !  —  when  thine  own  is 

known, 
Doubt  not  my  fitting  answer  to  requite 
The  unlook'd  for  courtesy  of  such  a  knight. 
T  is  Lara  !  —  further  wouldst  thou  mark  or 

ask? 
I  shun  no  question,  and  I  wear  no  mask.' 

*  Thou  shunn'st  no  question  !  Ponder  —  is  : 

there  none 
Thy  heart  must  answer,  though  thine  ear 

would  shun  ? 
And  deem'st  thou  me  unknown  too  ?   Gaze 

again  I  439 

At   least   thy   memory  was   not   given   in 

vain. 
Oh  !  never  canst  thou  cancel  half  her  debt, 
Eternity  forbids  thee  to  forget.' 


With  slow  and  searching  glance  upon  liis 

face 
Grew  Lara's  eyes,  but  nothing  there  oonld 

trace 
They  knew,  or  chose  to  know :  with  dnbioiu 

look 
He  deign'd  no  answer,  but  his  head  he 

shook, 
And  half  contemptuous  tum'd  to  pass  away; 
But  the  stem  stranger  motion  d  him   to 

stay. 
'A  word!  —  I  charge  thee  stay,  and  an- 
swer here 
To  one,  who,  wert  thou  noble,  were  thy 

peer;  450 

But  as  thou  wast  and  art  —  nay,  frown  not| 

lord, 
If  false,  't  is  easy  to  disprove  the  word  — 
But  as  thou  wast  and  art,  on  thee  looks 

down. 
Distrusts  thy  smiles,  but  shakes  not  at  thy 

frown. 

Art  thou  not  he  ?  whose  deeds ' 

« Whatever  I  be, 
Words  wild    as    these,  accusers    like   to 

thee, 
I  list  no  further;  those  with  whom  tiiey 

weigh 
May  hear  the  rest,  nor  venture  to  gainsay 
The  wondrous  tale  no  doubt  thy  tongue  can 

tell,  459 

Wliich  thus  begins  so  courteously  and  weU. 
Let  Otho  cherish  here  his  polish'd  guest, 
To  him  my  thanks  and  thoughts  shall  be 

expressed.' 
And  here  their  wondering  host  hath  inter- 
posed: 
*  Whatever   there   be   between  you  undis- 
closed, 
This  is  no  time  nor  fitting  place  to  mar 
The  mirthful  meeting  with  a  wordy  war. 
If  thou,  Sir  Ezzelin,  hast  aught  to  show 
Which  it  befits  Count  Lara's  ear  to  know. 
To-morrow,  here  or  elsewhere,  as  may  best 
Beseem  your  mutual  judgment,  speak  the 

rest;  470 

I  pledfje  myself  for  thee,  as  not  unknown. 
Though,   like   Count   Lara,   now   retum'd 

alone 
From  other  lands,  almost  a  stranger  grown; 
And  if  from  Lara's  blood  and  gentle  birth 
I  augur  right  of  courage  and  of  worth, 
He  will  not  that  untainted  line  belie, 
Nor  aught   that   knighthood   may  accord, 

deny.' 


*T»BciRow  be  it,'  Endin  n^Uad, 

•  And  bare  our  Hvenl  worth  and  tontli  be 

tried; 
I  gage  mv  life,  mj  f aJobion  to  etteet       48a 
tA  woidi,   M  nuT  I    mingle   with    the 

UertI' 
WbMt  answers  Lara  7  to  its  centre  shrunk 
His  son],  in  deep  abetimction  sudden  sonk; 
Hie  waads  <d  man^,  and  the  eyes  of  all 
That  tbera  wei«  gather'd,  seem'd  on  him  to 

faU; 
But  his  were  silent,  his  appear'd  to  stny 
In  far  forgetfnlness  awaj  —  awKf  — 
jUas  I  that  heedlessness  of  all  around 
Bespoke  lemambranoe  onlj  too  profound. 

XXIV 

■  To-morrow  I  —  aj,  to-morrow  I '   further 

word  4^ 

|jrfaan  those  lepeMed  none  from  Lua  heaid; 

Upon  his  brow  no  outward  passion  spoke; 
'jiota  his  large  eye  no  flashing  anger  brolu; 

let  there  was  something  fix  d  in  that  low 

Which  sbow'd  resoWe,  determined,  though 

unknown. 
He  seized  bis  cloak,  hia  head  he  slightly 

bow'd, 

'    {  Eizelin,  he  left  the  crowd; 


bear  him  down: 
It  was  nor  smile  of  mirth,  nor  struggling 

pride  joo 

That  curbs  to  scorn  the  wrath    it   cannot 

hide; 
But  that  of  one  in  his  own  heart  secure 
Of  all  that  be  would  do,  or  could  endure. 
Cmdd  this    mean  peace?  the  calmness  at 

the  good  7 
Or  guilt  grown  old  in  desperste  haidihood  ? 
Alas  t  too  like  in  confidence  are  each, 
For  man  to  trust  to  mortal  look  or  speech; 
From  deeds,  and  deeds  alone,  may  be  dis- 


And   L«Ta  call'd   his  page,  and  went  his 
way  —  S'o 

W^ll  eonld  tbatstriplugwoid  or  sign  obey: 
His  only  follower  from  those  climes  afar, 
Where  the  soul  glows  beneath  a  brighter 
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(For  Ijoa  left  llie  shore  from  whenoe  he 

sprung). 
In  dnt;  patent,  and  sedate  though  young; 
Silent  as  bim  be  serred,  his  faith  i^pears 
Above  his  station,  and  beyond  his  years. 
Though  not  unknown  the  tongue  of  Lara's 

In  snoh  from  him  he  rarely  beard  com- 

Bat  fleet  his  step,  and  clear  his  tones  would 

come,  jio 

When  Lara's  lip  breathed  forth  the  words 


Those  Booents,  as  his  natiTe  mountains  dear, 
Awake  their  abeent  echoes  in  his  ear, 
Friends',  kindred's,  parents',  wonted  Toice 

leeall, 
Now  lost,  abjured,  for    one  —  his  friend, 

hisaUi 
For    him    earth   now    disclosed  no   other 

What  marrel  then  he  rarely  left  his  side  7 


Light  waa  his  form,  and  dsrkl^  delicate 
That   brow   whereon  bis  native  sun  had 

But  bsd  not  marr'd  (though  in  bis  benms 

be  grew)  J30 

The  cbeek  where  oft  the  unbidden  blush 

shone  through; 
Yet  not  such  blush  as  mounts  when  health 

would  show 
All  the  heart's  hue  in  that  delighted  glow; 
But  *t  was  a  hectEc  tint  of  secret  care 
That  for  a  bumiug  moment  fcTer'd  there; 
And   the   wild  sparkle    of  his  eye  seem'd 

caught 
From    high,   and    lighten'd    nrith    electric 

thought. 
Though  its  block  orb  those  long  low  lashes' 

Had  temper'd  with  a  melancholy  tinge; 
Yet  less  of  sorrow  than  of  pride  was  there. 
Or,  if  't  were  grief,  a  grief  that  none  sboidd 

And  pleased  not  him  the  sports  that  please 


e  bis  answers,  and  bis  questions 
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His  widk  the  wood,  his  sport  some  foreign 

book, 
His  resting-place  the  bank  that  curbs  the 

brook. 
He  seem'd,  like  him  he  served,  to  live 

apart  550 

From  aU  that  lures  the  eye  and  fills  the 

heart; 
To  know  no  brotherhood,  and  take  from 

earth 
No  gift  beyond  that  bitter  boon — our  birth. 

XXVII 

If  aught  he  loved,  'twas  Lara;  but  was 

shown 
His  faith  in  reverence  and  in  deeds  alone, 
In  mute   attention,   and   his   care,   which 

guess'd 
Each  wish,  fulfilled  it  ere  the  tongue  ex- 
pressed. 
Still  there  was  haughtiness  in  all  he  did, 
A  spirit  deep  that  brook'd  not  to  be  chid; 
His  zeal,  though  more  than  that  of  servile 
hands,  5^ 

In  act  alone  obeys,  his  air  conmiands; 
As  if  't  was  Lara's  less  than  his  desire 
That  thus  he  served,  but  surely  not  for  hire. 
Slight  were  the  tasks  enjoin  d  him  by  his 

lord, 
To  hold  the  stirrup,  or  to  bear  the  sword; 
To  tune  his  lute,  or,  if  he  will'd  it  more, 
On  tomes  of  other  times  and  tongues  to 

pore; 
But  ne  er  to  mingle  with  the  menial  train. 
To  whom  he  show'd  nor  deference  nor  dis- 
dain. 
But  that  well-worn  reserve  which  proved 
he  knew  570 

No  sympathy  with  that  familiar  crew: 
His  soul,  whate*er  his  station  or  his  stem. 
Could  bow  to  Lara,  not  descend  to  them. 
Of  higher  birth  he  seem'd,  and  better  days, 
Nor  mark  of  vulgar  toil  that  hand  betrays. 
So  femininely  white  it  might  bespeak 
Another  sex,  when  match'd  with  that  smooth 

cheek. 
But  for  his  garb,  and  something  in  his  gaze. 
More  wild  and  high  than  woman's  eye  be- 
trays; 
A  latent  fierceness  that  far  more  became 
His  fiery  climate  than  his  tender  frame:  581 
True,  in  his  words  it  broke  not  from  his 

breast. 
But  from  his  aspect  might  be  more  than 
guess'd. 


Kaled  his  name,  though  romoor  nid  Im 

bore 
Another  ere  he  left  his  mountain-flhare; 
For  sometimes  he  would  hear,  however 

nigh, 
That  name  repeated  loud  without  reply, 
As  unfamiliar,  or,  if  roused  again. 
Start  to  the  sound,  as  but  remember'd  then; 
Unless    'twas  Lajn's  wonted    voice  that 

spake,  590 

For  then,  ear,  eyes,  and  heart  would  all 

awake. 

XXVIII 

He  had  look'd  down  upon  the  festive  hall. 
And  mark'd  that  sudden  strife  so  mark'd 

of  aU; 
And  when  the  crowd  around  and  near  him 

told 
Their  wonder  at  the  calmness  of  the  bold. 
Their  marvel  how  the  high-bom  Lara  bore 
Such  insult  from  a  stranger,  doubly  sore. 
The  colour  of  yoimg  Kaled  went  and  came, 
The  lip  of  ashes,  and  the  cheek  of  flame; 
And  o  er  his  brow  the  dampening  heiurt- 

drops  threw  600 

The  sickening  iciness  of  that  cold  dew. 
That  rises  as  the  busy  bosom  sinks 
With  heavy  thoughts  from  which  reflectiim 

shrinks. 
Yes  —  there  be  things  which  we  must  dream 

and  dare. 
And  execute  ere  thought  be  half  aware: 
Whatever  might  Kaled's  be,  it  was  enow 
To  seal  his  lip,  but  agonise  his  brow. 
He  gazed  on  Kzzelin  till  Lara  cast 
That    sidelong  smile  upon  the   knight  he 

past ;  609 

When  Kaled  saw  that  smile  his  visage  fell, 
As  if  on  something  recognised  right  well; 
His  memory  read  in  such  a  meaning  more 
Than  Lara's  asi)ect  unto  others  wore. 
Forward  he  sprung  —  a  moment,  both  were 

gone. 
And  all  within  that  hall  seem'd  left  alone; 
Each  had  so  fix'd  liis  eye  on  Lara's  mien. 
All  had  so  mix'd  their  feelings  with  that 

scene, 
That  when  liis  long  dark  shadow  through 

the  porch 
No  more  relieves  the  glare  of  yon  high  torch, 
Each  pulse  beats  quicker,  and  all  bosoms 

seem  6ao 

To   bound  as  doubting  from  too  black  a 

dream, 


S«oh  M  wa  kamr  ii  false,  yet  dread  in 

tDotll. 

BecMiM  the  wont  is  ever  nesieet  tmtli. 
And  thej  are  gone  —  but  Hiielin  U  then, 
^th  tlioiiglit£il  TiMga  and  imperiona  mir; 
Bat  long  remBiu'd  not;  ere  an  hour  expired 
He  warad  hia  hand  to  OUio,  and  retaied. 

XXIX 

Hie  crowd  are  gone,  the  revellera  at  rest; 
The  coorteonahoit,  and  all-^prariiiggiiMt, 
Again  to  that  accnitom'd  ooooh  miut  creep 
When  joy  BnbndeB,  and  aorrow  ai^i*  to 
deep,  «)i 

Aad  man,  o'erlaboured  with  bis    being's 

Shriolu  t«  that  sweet  forgetfnlnees  of  life, 
nere  lie  Ioto'i  feverish  hope,  and  cnnning** 

Bate's  wtvkiiig  brain,  and  InlI'd  ambition'a 

O'er  each  Tain  ejre  oblivioD'a  pinions  wave. 
And  qnench'd  existence  cmncbes  in  a  giave. 
What  better  name  inaj  alumber's  bed  be- 

Night'a  sepulchre,  the  imirergal  home, 
Where    weakness,   atrength,   vice,   virtue, 
sunk  supine,  b^o 

Alike  in  naked  belpIesanesB  recline; 
Glad    for    awhile    ta    heave    naconBcioDs 

Tet  wake   to  wrestle  with   the   dread   of 

death. 
And  shun,  though  da;  but  dawn  on  ills  in- 

That  sleep,  the  lovelieat,  ainee  it  dreams  the 


CANTO  THE  SECOSD 

NiOHT    wanes,    the    Tspoors    round    the 

mountains  curl'd 
Melt   into   mom,   and   Light   awakes   the 

Han  has  another  day  to  swell  the  past. 
And  lead  him  near  to  little,  but  his  last; 


Health  on  the  gale,  and  freshneaa  in  the 


\  1  behold  ber  glories  ahine, 
And  crji  exulting  inlT, '  They  an  thine  1 ' 
Gate  on,  while  yet  thy  gladden'd  ^e  may 

A  morrow  eonwa  when  they  are  not  tat 

thee: 
And  grieve  what  may  above  thy  aenseleM 

Nor  earth  nor  aky  will  yield  a  siivle  tear; 
K(K  olond  shall  gather  more,  nor  leaf  shall 

&11, 
Nor  gale  breathe  forth  one  »«b  for  thee, 

for  all; 
Bnt  creeping  thinga  shall  revel  in  their  apoil, 
And  fit  tby  olay  to  fertilise  the  soil. 


Tis  mom —  tis  noon;  assembLed  in   the 

hall 
The   gatber'd   chieftains     oome  to  Otho's 

caU. 
"T  is  now  the  promised  hour,  that  most  pnv 

The  life  or  death  of  Lara's  future  fome; 

When  Ezzelin  his  charge  may  here  unfold, 

And  whatsoe'erthe  tale,  it  niuat  be  told. 

His  faith  was  pledged,  and  Lara's  promise 
given. 

To  meet  it  in  the  eye  of  man  and  heaven. 

Why  comea  he  not  7  Such  truths  to  be  di- 
vulged, 

Metbinks  the  aocuser'a  rest  is  long  indulged. 


The  hoar  is  past,  and  Lara  too  is  there, 
With  self-confiding,  coldly  patient  air;      jo 
Why  comes  not  Eizelin  7  The  hour  is  past, 
'-^         -  ■  e,   and   Otho'a    brow's 


'  I   know   my   friend  I   bia  faith  I   cannot 

fear. 
If  yet  he  be  on  earth,  expect  him  here; 
The  roof  that  held  him  in  the  valley  atands 
Between  m^  own  and  noble  Lara's  lands; 
My  faalk  from  auch  a   guest  had  honour 

gain'd. 
Nor  had  Sir  Ezzelin  his  host  disdaiu'd, 
But  that  some  previoua  proof  forbade  hia 

stay,  ], 

And  urged  him  to  prepare  aninat  to-day. 
The  word  I  pledged  for  bia  I  pledge  again. 
Or  will   myself  redeem   hia   kni^thood's 

He  ceased;  and  Lara  auswer'd,  ■  I  am  here 
To  lend  at  tby  demand  a  listening  ear 
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To  tales  of  eyil  from  a  stranger's  tongae, 
Whose  words  already  might  my  heart  have 

wmnZf 
But  that  I  deem'd  him  scarcely  less  than 

mad, 
Or,  at  the  worst,  a  foe  ignobly  bad. 
I  know  him  not  —  but  me  it  seems  he 

knew 
In  lands  where,  but  I  must  not  trifle  too: 
Produce    this    babbler  —  or    redeem    the 

pledge,  51 

Here  in  thy  hold,  and  with  thy  falchion's 
.    edge.* 

Proud  Otho,  on  the  instant  reddening,  threw 
His  glove  on  earth,  and  forth  his  sal^  flew : 

*  The  last  alternative  befits  me  best. 

And  thus  I  answer  for  mine  absent  guest.' 

With  cheek   unchanging   from   its  sallow 

gloom. 
However  near  his  own  or  other's  tomb; 
With  hand,  whose  almost  careless  coobiess 

spoke 
Its  grasp  well-used  to  deal  the  sabre-stroke; 
With  eye,  though  calm,  determined  not  to 

spare,  61 

Did  Lara  too  his  willing  weapon  bare. 
In  vain  the  circling  chieftains  round  them 

closed, 
For  Otho's  frenzy  would  not  be  opposed; 
And   from   Ids  lip  those  words   of  insult 

fell  — 
His  sword  is  good  who  can  maintain  them 

well. 

IV 

Short  was  the  conflict;  furious,  blindly  rash, 
Vain  Otho  gave  his  bosom  to  the  gash : 
He   bled,  and   fell;  but   not  with   deadly 

wound, 
Stretch'd  by  a  dextrous  sleight  along  the 

ground.  70 

*  Demand  thy  life  ! '  He  answer'd  not:  and 

then 
From   that  red   floor   he   ne'er  had  risen 

again, 
For  Lara's  brow  upon  the  moment  g^w 
Almost  to  blackness  in  its  demon  hue; 
And  fiercer  shook  his  angry  falchion  now 
Than  when   his   foe's  was  levell'd  at  his 

brow; 
Then  all  was  stem  coUectedness  and  art. 
Now   rose   the   unleaven'd   hatred  of  his 

heart; 


So  little  sparing  to  the  foe  he  fell'd, 

That  when  the  approaching  crowd  his  arm 

withheld,  So 

He  almost  tum'd  the  thirsty  point  on  those 
Who  thus  for  mercy  dared  to  interpose: 
But  to  a  moment's  thought  that  purpose 

bent; 
Yet  look'd  he  on  him  still  with  eye  intent, 
As  if  he  loathed  the  ineffectual  strife 
That  left  a  foe,  howe'er  o'erthrown,  with 

life; 
As  if  to  search  how  far  the  wound  he  gave 
Had  sent  its  victim  onward  to  his  grave. 


They  raised  the   bleeding   Otho,  and  the 

Leech 
Forbade   all    present  question,   sign,  and 

speech;  90 

The  others  met  within  a  neighbouring  haU, 
And  he,  incensed  and  heedless  of  them  all. 
The   cause  and  conqueror  in  this  sudden 

ft»y,  . 

In  haughty  silence  slowly  strode  away: 
He  back'd  his  steed,  his  homeward  path  he 

took. 
Nor  cast  on  Otho's  towers  a  single  look. 

VI 

But  where  was  he,  that  meteor  of  a  night, 
Who  menaced  but  to  disappear  with  light? 
Where  was   this   Ezzelin,  who  came  and 

went 
To  leave  no  other  trace  of  his  intent  ?      100 
He  left  the  dome  of  Otho,  long  ere  mom, 
In  darkness,  yet  so  well  the  path  was  worn 
lie  could  not  miss  it:  near  his  dwelling  lay; 
But  there  he  was  not,  and  with  coming  day 
Came  fast  enquiry,  which  unfolded  nought 
Except  the  absence  of  the  chief  it  sought. 
A  chamber  tenantless,  a  steed  at  rest, 
His  host  alarm'd,  his   murmuring  squires 

distress'd: 
Their   search   extends   along,   around,  the 

path, 
In  dread  to  meet  the  marks  of  prowlers' 

wrath:  no 

But  none  are  there,  and  not  a  brake  hath 

borne 
Nor   gout   of  blood,  nor  shred  of  mantle 

torn; 
Nor   fall   nor   struggle    hath   defaced  the 

grass, 
Which  still  retains  a  mark  where  murder 

was; 


Nw  dabbling  fingers  left  to  tell  the  tale. 
The  bitter  print  of  each  ciHiTiilsiye  nail. 
When  aganizM  hands  that  cease  to  guafd, 
Wonnd  m  that  pang  the  smoothness  of  the 

Some  auch  had  been,  if  here  a  life  was  reft, 

Bat  these  were  not;  and  doabting  hope  is 

left.  .» 

And  strange  suspicion,  whispering   Lara's 

Now  dailv  m  utters  o'er  his  blacken'd  fame ; 
Then,  sodden  silent  when  hia  form  appear'd, 
Awaits  the  absence  of  the  thing  it  fear'd. 
Again  its  wonted  wondering  to  renew. 
And  dye  conjecture  with  a,  darker  hue. 


Days  roll  along,  and   Otho's   wounds  are 

heal'd, 
Bnt  not  his  pride,  and  hate  no  more  cod* 

He  was  a  roan  of  power,  and  Lara's  foe, 
The  friend  of  all  who  sought  to  work  him 


Account  of  Ezzeli 

Who  else  than  Lara  could  have  cause  to 

His  presence  ?  who  had  made  him  disap- 

If  not  the  man  on  whom  hi»  menaced  charge 
Had  sate  too  deeply  were  he  left  at  large  7 
The  general  rumour  ignurantly  loud, 
The  mystery  dearest  to  the  curious  crowd; 
The   seeming   friendlessness   of   him   who 

To  win  iio  cimfidence,  and  wake  no  lore; 
The  sweeping  fierceness  which  his  soul  be- 

The  skill  with  which  he  wielded  his  keen 

blaile; 
Where  had  his  arm  unwarlike  caught  that 

Where  had  that  fierceness  grown  upon  his 

For  it  was  not  the  blind  capricious  rage 
A  word  can  kindli?  and  a  word  assuage; 
But  the  deep  working  of  a  soul  unmix'd 
With  aught  of  pity  where  its  wrath   had 

fix'd; 
Such  as  long  power  and  overgo^ed  success 
Concentrates  into  all  that 's  merciless.     ,^ 
These,  link'd  with  that  desire  which  ever 

Mankind,  Uie  rather  to  condemn  than  praise, 


'Gainst  Lara  gathering  raised  at  length  « 

Such  as  himself  might  fear,  and  foes  would 

And  he  must  answer  for  the  absent  head 
Of  one  that  haunts  him  still,  alive  oi  dead. 


Within  that  land  was  many  a  malcontent. 
Who  cursed  the  tyranny  to  which  be  bent; 
That  soil  full  many  a  wringing  despot  saw. 
Who  work'd  his  wantonness  in  form  of 

Long  war  without  and  frequent  broil  within 
Had  made  a  path  for  Uood  and  giant  sin, 
That  waited  but  a  signal  to  begin 
New  havoc,  such  as  civil  discoid  blends. 
Which  knows  no  neutor,  owns  but  foes  or 

friends; 
Fix'd  in  his  feudal  fortress  each  was  lord. 
In  word  and  deed  obey'd,  in  soul  abborr'd. 
Thns  Lara  had  inherited  bis  lands. 
And  with  them  [nning  hearts  and  sluggish 

hands;  169 

But  that  long  absence  from  his  native  clime 
Had  left  him  stninlena  of  oppression's  crime. 
And  now,  diverted  by  his  milder  sway, 
.\ll  dread  by  slow  degrees  had  worn  away. 
The  menials  felt  their  usual  nwe  alone, 
But  more  for  him  than  them  that  fear  was 

grown; 
They  deem'd  him  now  nnhappy,  though  at 

first 
Their  evil  judgment  augur'd  of  the  worst, 
And  each    long   restless   night  and   silent 

Was  traced  to  sickness,  fed  by  solitude. 
.-Vnd  though  his  lonely  habits  threw  of  late 
Gloom  o'er  his  chaml>er,  cheerful  was  his 

gate;  .3. 

For  thence  the  wretched  ne'er   unsooUied 

withdrew. 
For  them,   nt   least,  his  sonl   compassion 

Cold  to  the  great,  eontemptnous  to  the  high. 
The  humble  pnss'd  not  his  unheeding  eye; 
Much  he  would  ttpeak  not,  but  beneath  his 

They  found  asylum  oft  and  ne'er  reproof. 
And  they  who  watch'd  might   mark  that, 

day  by  day, 
Some  new  retainers  gather'd  to  his  sway. 
But  most  of  late,  since  Ezzelin  was  lost. 
He  play'd  the  courteous  lord  and  bounteous 

host:  w> 
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PcrehsDee  Ids  wtxHe  with  Otiw 


!  pcepftf od  fOf  MOM 

WluUeVar  h»  Ttew,  ham  hkwoar 

With  these,  the  people,  thsB  his  f elknr 


If  this  were  poliej,  so  fur 't  was  sound. 
Hie  RiiHion  judged  bat  of  him  as  thej 

found; 
From  him  bj  sterner  ririefs  to  exile  driveu 
Thej  bat  required  a  shelter,  and  't  was 


Bjhim  no  peasant  moum'd  his  rifled  eot,  am 

And  scarce  the  Serf  could  murmur  o'er  his 
lot; 

With  him  old  STariee  found  its  hoard  se- 
cure. 

With  him  contempt  forbore  to  mock  the 
poor; 

Touth  present  cheer  and  promised  recom- 
pense 

Detain  d,  till  all  too  late  to  part  from 
thence. 

To  hate  he  off er'd,  with  the  coming  change, 

Hie  deep  reversion  of  delayed  revenge; 

To  love,  long  baffled  by  the  unequal  match. 

The  well-worn  charms  success  was  sure  to 
snatch. 

All  now  was  ripe,  he  waits  but  to  pro- 
claim 2IO 

That  slavery  nothing  which  was  still  a 
name. 

The  moment  came,  the  hour  when  Otho 
thought 

Secure  at  last  the  vengeance  which  he 
sought. 

His  summons  found  the  destined  criminal 

Begirt  by  thousands  in  his  swarming  hall, 

Fresh  from  their  feudal  fetters  newly  riven, 

Defying  earth  and  confident  of  heaven. 

That  morning  he  had  freed  the  soil-bound 
slaves 

Who  dig  no  land  for  t}'rants  but  their 
graves ! 

Such  is  their  cry  —  some  watchword  for 
the  fight  220 

Must  v'indicate  the  wrong  and  warp  the 
right; 

Religion,  freedom,  vengeance,  what  you 
will  — 

A  word  's  enough  to  raise  mankind  to  kill; 

Some  factious  phrase  by  cunning  caught 
and  spread, 

That  guilt  may  reign,  and  wolves  and 
worms  be  fed ! 


IX 

jAiouEbuvi  that  eKwe  the  fieadal 

hadgain'd 
Sndi  sway,  their  kdaa^  nuMsiih  haidlj 

re^nd. 
Now    was   the   hour   for  faetioB's   vdiel 

growth. 
The  Serfo  eontemn'd  the  one,  and  hated 

both: 
They  waited  but  a  leader,  and  they  found 
One  to  their  cause  insennbly  bound. 
By  circumstanee  compell'd  to  plunge  again. 
In  self-def oice,  amidht  the  strife  of  men. 
Cut  off  by  some  mysterious  fate  from  those 
Whom  \niih  and  nature  meant  not  far  his 

foes. 
Had  Lara  from  that  night,  to  him  aoeurst, 
Prepared  to  meet,  but  not  alone,  the  worst. 
Some   reason   urged,   whatever  it  was,  to 

shun 
Enquiry  into  deeds  at  distance  done;       239 
Bv  mingling  with  his  own  the  cause  of  aD, 
EW  if  he  failed,  he  stiU  delay'd  his  &1L 
The  soUen  calm  that  long  his  bosom  kept. 
The  storm  that  once  had  spent  itself  and 

slept. 
Roused  by  events  that  seem'd  foredoom'd 

to  urge 
His  gloomy  fortunes  to  their  utmost  verge. 
Burst  forth,  and  made  him  all  he  once  had 

been, 
And  is  again;  he  only  changed  the  scene. 
Light  care  had   he  for  life,  and   less  for 

fame. 
But  not  less  fitted  for  the  desperate  game: 
He  deem'd  himself  mark'd  out  for  others' 

hate,  250 

And   mock'd   at   ruin  so  they  shared  his 

fate. 
What   cared  he   for   the   freedom  of  the 

crowd  ? 
He    raised   the   humble   but   to   bend  the 

proud. 
He  had  hoped  quiet  in  his  sullen  lair, 
But  man  and  destiny  beset  him  there: 
Inured  to  hunters,  he  was  found  at  bay; 
And  they  must  kill,  they  cannot  snare  the 

prey. 
Stern,  unambitious,  silent,  he  had  been 
Henceforth  a  calm  spectator  of  life's  scene ; 
But  dragg'd  again  upon  the  arena,  stood 
A  leader  not  unequal  to  the  feud;  261 

In    voice,    mien,    gesture,   savage    nature 

spoke. 
And  from  his  eye  the  gladiator  broke. 


What  boots  the  oft-repeftted  tklft  of  Btrif«, 
The  feut  of  Tnltaraa,  and  tha  mate  of 

life? 
Ilia  Taiyine  fortune  of  eaah  aepaiato  field, 
The  fierce  uiat  vaiiqiiiali,  and  the  faint  that 

yield? 
The  amoiung  roin,  and  the  ominbled  wall  ? 
In  tfaJB  the  atmggle  na  the  Mate  with 


Save  that  diitemper'd 

In  UttenieM  that  butiah'd  all  ramorae. 
None  ined,  for  Mere;  knew  her  isrj  waa 

The  oaptive  died  upon  the  battle-plain. 
In  either  oanae,  one  rage  alone  poaMca'd 
Hie  empire  of  the  alternate  victor's  breaat; 
And  they  that  Hmote  for  {reedom  or  for 

Deem'd  few  were  alain,  while  more  re- 

main'd  to  sIrj. 
It  waa  too  late  to  cheek  the  wastiiw  brand, 
And  Desolation  reap'd  the  famiih'd  land; 
The  torch  whs  lighted,  and  the  flame  was 

spread,  iSo 

And  Carnage  smiled  upon  her  daily  dead. 

XI 

Fiesh  with  the  nerve  the  new-bom  impulse 

strung, 
The  first  success  to  Lara's  numbers  clung: 
But  that  vain  victory  hath  niiued  all; 
They  form  no  longer  to  their  leader's  call: 
In  blind  confusion  on  the  foe  they  press, 
And  think  to  snatch  is  to  ae^^ure  success. 


In  vain  he  duth  whate'er  a  chief  may  do, 
To  check  the  headlong  fury  of  that  crew; 
In  vain   their   stubborn   aidour   lie  would 

The  hand  that  kindles  caimot  quenoh  the 

The  wary  foe  alone  hath  tnm'd  their  mood. 
And  shown  their   rashness  to  that  erring 

The  Feign'd  retreat,  the  nightly  ambuscade, 
The  daily  harass,  awl  the  fight  delay'd, 
The  long  privation  of  the  hoped  supply, 
The  tcntless  rest  beneath  the  humid  sky. 
The  stubborn  wall  that  mocks  the  leaguer's 
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Of  thew  tbey  had  not  deon'd :  the  battle^U; 
They  eovld  oieataitar  m  a  veteimn  ma^; 
Bnt  man  preferr'd  the  fnrv  of  the  itnfe, 
And  DTMeat  death,  to  konrly  suffering  lile. 
And  nmine  wriim  and  fever  awoepa  awi^ 
Hia  nomben  meSaw  fact  from  tiieir  array; 
Intemperate  trimnph  fadea  to  disoontent, 
And  Lara's  aonl  alone  aeema  still  unbent. 
But  few  remain  to  aid  hia  Toioe  and  hand. 
And  thcnmada  dwindled  to  a  aean^  hand: 
Deapente,  though  few,  the  la*t  mhI  beat 

To  moom  the  diacipline  they  late  diadain'd. 
One  hope  survives,  the  trontiar  is  not  far. 
And  thence  they  may  escape  fr<»a  native 

And  bear  within  them  to  the  neighbouring 

•Uto 
An  exile's  sorrows  or  an  outlaw's  hate: 
Hard  is  the  task  their  father-land  to  quit, 
But  harder  still  to  perish  of  sahmit. 


It  is  resolved,  they  march  —  consenting 
„  .      "ipM  „ 

Guides  with  her  star  their  dim  and  torcb- 

tess  flight 
Already  they  perceive  its  tranquil  beam 
Sleep  on  the  surface  of  the  barrier  stream; 
A  Ir^dy  they  descry  —  is  yon  the  bank  ? 
Away  I  't  is  lined  with  many  a  hostile  rank. 
Return  or  fly  I  —  What  glitters  in  the  rear  ? 


height  ? 

Alas  t  they  blaze  too  widely  for  the  flight; 
Cut  oft   from  hope,  and  compasa'd  in  the 

toil,  jy. 

Less  blood  perchance  hath  bought  a  richer 


A  moment's  pause  —  't  is  but  to  breathe 

their  band. 
Or  shall  they  onward  press,  or  here  with> 

stand? 
It  matters  little;  if  they  charge  the  foes 
Who  by  their  boiderHStream  their   march 

o[^se, 
Some  few,  perchance,  may  break  and  pass 

the  line. 
However  link'd  to  baffle  such  design. 
'  The  charge  be  ours  I   to  wait   for   their 

Were  fate  well  worthy  of  a  coward's  balL' 
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Forth  flies  each  aabre,  rein'd  is  eveiy  steed, 
And  the  next  word  shall  scarce  outstrip  the 

deed:  341 

In  the  next  tone  of  Lara's  gathering  brealli 
How  many  shall  but  hear  the  voice  of 

death  ! 

XIV 

His  blade  is  bared,  —  in  him  there  is  an  air 
As  deep,  but  far  too  tranquil  for  despair; 
A  something  of  indifference  more  thaii  then 
Becomes  the  brayest,  if  they  feel  for  men. 
He  turned  his  eye  on  Kaled,  ever  near. 
And  still  too  faithful  to  bebuy  one  fear; 
Perchance  't  was  but  the  moon's  dim  twi- 
light threw  350 
Along  1^8  aspect  an  unwonted  hue 
Of  mournful  paleness,  whose  deep  tint  ex- 
pressed 
The  truth,  and  not  the  terror  of  his  breast. 
This  Lara  mark'd,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his : 
It  trembled  not  in  such  an  hour  as  this; 
His  lip  was  silent,  scarcely  beat  his  heart, 
His  eye   alone  proclaim'd,   <We  will  not 

part  1 
Thy  bimd  may  perish,  or  thy  friends  may 

flee. 
Farewell  to  life,  but  not  adieu  to  thee  ! ' 

The  word  hath  pass'd  his  lips,  and  onward 
driven,  360 

Pours  the  link'd  band  through  ranks  asunder 
riven ; 

Well  has  each  steed  obey'd  the  armed  heel, 

And  flash  the  scimitars,  and  rings  the  steel; 

Outnumbered,  not  outbraved,  they  still  op- 
pose 

Despair  to  daring,  and  a  front  to  foes; 

And  blood  is  mingled  with  the  dashing 
stream, 

Which  runs  all  redly  till  the  morning  beam. 

XV 

Commanding,  aiding,  animating  all. 
Where  foe  appear'd  to  press,  or  friend  to  fall, 
Cheers  Lara's  voice,  and  waves  or  strikes 

his  steel,  370 

Inspiring  hope  himself  had  ceased  to  feel. 
None  fled,  for  well  they  knew  that  flight 

were  vain; 
But  those  that  waver  turn  to  smite  again. 
While  yet  they  find  the  firmest  of  the  foe 
Recoil  before  their  leader's  look  and  blow. 
Now  girt  with  numbers,  now  almost  alone. 
He  foils  their  ranks,  or  re-imites  his  own; 


Himself  he  spared  not  —  once  they  seem'd 

to  fly- 
Now  was  the  time,  he  waved  his  hand  on  high. 
And  shook  —  Why    sudden    droops    that 

plum^  crest  ?  380 

The    shaft  is  sped,    the  arrow  's   in    his 

breast! 
That  fatal  gesture  left  the  unguarded  side, 
And  Death  hath  stricken  down  yon  arm  of 

pride. 
The  word  of  triumph    fainted  from   his 

tongue; 
That  hand,  so   raised,  how  droopingly  it 

hung ! 
But  yet  the  sword  instinctively  retains. 
Though  from  its  fellow  shrink  the  falling 

reins; 
These  Kaled  snatches:  dizzy  with  the  blow. 
And  senseless  bending  o'er  his  saddle-bow, 
Perceives  not  Lara  that  his  anxious  page  390 
Beg^es  his  charger  from  the  combat's  rage. 
Meantime  his  followers  charge,  and  charge 

again; 
Too  mix'd  the  slayers  now  to  heed  the  slain  1 

XVI 

Day  glimmers  on  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
The  cloven  cuirass,  and  the  helmless  head. 
The  war-horse  masterless  is  on  the  earth. 
And  that  last  gasp  hath  burst  his  bloody 

girth; 
And  near,  yet  quivering  with  what  life  re- 

main'd, 
The  heel  that  urged  him  and  the  hand  that 

rein'd ; 
And  some  too  near  that  rolling  torrent  lie. 
Whose  waters  mock  the  lip  of  those  that 

die ;  401 

That  panting  thirst  which  scorches  in  the 

breath 
Of  those  that  die  the  soldier's  fiery  death, 
In  vain  impels  the  burning  mouth  to  crave 
One  drop  —  the  last  —  to  cool   it  for  the 

grave; 
With  feeble  and  convulsive  effort  swept, 
Their  limbs  along  the  crimsoned  turf  have 

crept ; 
The  faint  remains  of  life  such    struggles 

waste. 
But  yet  they  reach  the  stream,  and  bend  to 

taste : 
They  feel    its  freshness,  and  almost  par- 
take —  410 
Why  pause  ?   No  further  thirst  have  they 

to  slake  — 


It  k  nuqameli'd,  aad  jat  fker  feel  it 
It  WM  aa  ag«i7 — bat  now  fingot  I 


A  bzwthii^  but  devoted  warrior  Uy: 
T  waa  Lara  bleeding  fiwt  from  lifc  aw>T. 
His  foUower  once,  and  now  hia  only  guide, 
Kneels  Kaled  watohfnl  o'er  hie  welling 

nde. 
And  with  hie  eoarf  would  atandi  the  tidea 

that  nuh,  410 

Vith  each  ooUTalsioa,  in  a  hlaoker  gnah; 
And  then,  as  his  ttiat  breatbin^waxei  low, 
In  feebler,  not  less  fatal  tricUmga  flow: 
He  eearce  can  speak,  but  motiou  him  't  is 


«  clasps  the  hand  that  pang  which  wonld 
asnage. 
And  sodlT  smiles  his  *:^""^»  to  that  darlc 

Who   notbing   fears,  nor  feels,  nor  heeds. 

Save  that  damp  brow  which  rests  npon  his 

Save  that  pale  aspect,  where  the  eye,  though 

Held  all  the  light  that  shone  on  earth  for 


^e  foe  arrives,  who  long  bad  aearch'd  the 

field. 
Their  triumph  nought  till  Lara  too  should 

They  would  remove  him,  but  they  see 't  were 

And  he  regards  them  with  a  calm  disdain. 
That  rose  to  reconcile  him  with  hia  fate 
And  that  escape  to  death  from  living  hate. 
And   Otho   cornea,  and   leaping   from   his 

Looks  on  the  bleeding  foe  that  made  him 

bleed. 
And  questions  of  his  state ;  he  answers  not, 
Searce  glances  on  him  as  on  one  foi^ot,  ^^l 
And  turns  to    Kaled:  —  each    remaining 

"Dkj  understood  not,  if  distinoU;  beard; 
Hia  dying  tones  are  in  that  other  tongue. 
To  which  some  strange  remembrance  wildly 


To  Kaled,  whom  tlieir  ■■""■■■■■g  reaoh'd 
And  he  replied,  thongfa  faintlj,  to  their 


be  relied,  t 
While  gaied  the  rest  in  dui 


Whose  darkneaa  n 


leaepsrate 
B  beside  should  pen^ 


Their  words  though  fiunt   were   manj  — 

from  the  tone 
Their  import  those  who  beard  could  judge 

EVom  this,  yon  might  have  deem'd  yomig 

Kaled's  death 
More  near  than   Lara's   by  his  voice  and 

breath. 
So  sad,  so  deep,  and  hesitating  broke 
The   accents   his   soarce-movmg   pale   lips 

But  Lara's  voice,  though  low,  at  flist  was 
clear  4«o 

And  calm,  till  murmuring  death  gasp'd 
hoarsely  near. 

But  from  his  visage  little  could  wc  guess. 

So  unrepentant,  dark,  and  passionless, 

Save  that  when  struggling  nearer  to  his 
hist. 

Upon  that  page  his  eye  was  kindly 

'    "    ince,   as   Kaled's 


And  once. 


answering   accents 


Rose  l..aia's  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  East, 
Whether  (aa  then  the  oreaking  eun  from 

high 
RoU'd  back  the  clouda)  the  morrow  cangbt 

Or  that  't  was  chance,  or  some  remember'd 

That  raised  his  arm  to  point  where  auch  had 

Scarce  Kaled  seem'd  to  know,  but  tum'd 

As  if  his  heart  abhorr'd  that  coming  day. 
And  shrunk  hia  glance  before  that  morning 

light, 
To  look  on  Lara's  brow  —  where  all  grew 

night. 
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Yet  sense  seem'd  left,  though  better  were 
its  loss; 

For  when  one  near  displayed  the  absolving 
cross. 

And  proffer'd  to  his  touch  the  holy  bead. 

Of  which  his  parting  soul  might  own  ihe 
need. 

He  looked  upon  it  with  an  eye  profane,  ^^So 

And  smiled  —  Heaven  pardon !  if  't  were 
with  disdain. 

And  Kaled,  though  he  spoke  not,  nor  with- 
drew 

From  Lara's  face  his  fiz'd  despairing  view. 

With  brow  repulsive,  and  with  gesture 
swift. 

Flung  back  the  hand  which  held  the  sacred 

gift, 
As  if  such  but  disturbed  the  expiring  man, 
Nor  seem'd  to  know  his  life  but  then  be- 
gan; 
That  life  of  Immortality,  secure 
To  none,  save  them  whose  faith  in  Christ  is 
sure. 

XX 

But  gasping  heaved  the  breath  that  Lara 

drew,  490 

And  dull  the  film  along  his  dim  eye  g^ew; 
His  limbs  stretch'd  fluttering,  and  his  head 

droop'd  o*er 
The  weak  yet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore ; 
He  pressed  the  hand  he  hela  upon  his  heart — 
It  beats  no  more,  but  Kaled  will  not  part 
With  the  cold  grasp,  but  feels,  and  feels  in 

vain, 
For  that   faint   throb   which  answers  not 

again. 
*  It  beats  ! '  —  Away,  thou  dreamer  !  he  is 

gone  — 
It  once  was  Lara  which  thou  look'st  upon. 

XXI 

He  gazed,  as  if  not  yet  had  pass'd  away  500 

The  haughty  spirit  of  that  humble  clay; 

And  those  around  have  roused  him  from 
his  trance, 

But  cannot  tear  from  thence  his  fixdd 
glance; 

And  when,  in  raising  him  from  where  he 
bore 

Within  his  arms  the  form  that  felt  no  more, 

He  saw  the  head  his  breast  would  still  sus- 
tain, 

Roll  down  like  earth  to  earth  upon  the 
plain; 


He  did  not  dash  himself  thereby,  nor  tear 
The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven  hair. 
But  strove  to  stand  and  gaze,  but  reel'd 
and  fell,  510 

Scarce  breathing  more  than  that  he  loved 

so  well;  — 
Than  that  ?ie  loved  !    Oh !  never  yet  be- 
neath 
The  breast  of  man  such  trusty  love  may 

breathe ! 
That  trying  moment  hath  at  once  reveal'd 
The  secret  long  and  yet  but  half  conceal'd; 
In  baring  to  revive  that  lifeless  breast, 
Its  grief  seem'd  ended,  but  the  sex  con- 
fessed; 
And    life    retum'd,    and    Kaled    felt    no 

shame  — 
What    now  to  her  was  Womanhood   or 
Fame? 

XXII 

And  Lara  sleeps  not  where  his  fathen 
sleep,  SM 

But  where  he  died  his  grave  was  dug  as 
deep; 

Nor  is  his  mortal  slumber  less  profound. 

Though  priest  nor  bless'd,nor  marble  deck'd 
the  mound; 

And  he  was  mourn'd  by  one  whose  quiet 
grief, 

Less  loud,  outlasts  a  people's  for  their 
chief. 

Vain  was  all  question  ask'd  her  of  the  past, 

And  vain  e'en  menace  —  silent  to  the  last; 

She  told  nor  whence,  nor  why  she  left  be- 
hind 

Her  all  for  one  who  seem*d  but  little  kind. 

Why  did  she  love  him  ?  Curious  fool  !  — 
be  still  —  530 

Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  ? 

To  her  he  might  be  gentleness;  the  stem 

Have  deeper  thoughts  than  your  dull  eyes 
discern. 

And  when  they  love,  your  smilers  guess 
not  how 

Beats  the  strong  heart,  though  less  the  lips 
avow. 

They  were  not  common  links,  that  form'd 
the  cham 

That  bound  to  Lara  Kaled's  heart  and 
brain; 

But  that  wild  tale  she  brook'd  not  to  un- 
fold, 

And  seal'd  is  now  each  lip  that  could  have 
told. 


Hwj  laid   him  m  tht  autli,  uid  on  his 

bnut,  M° 

Bendea  the  wonnd  that  Mot  hit  (onl  to 

"Dity  found  the  ■oatter'd  dinti  of  aaaj  a. 


B  thej  Taniih'd  in  ■  land  of  ctrife; 


It« 

But  „      . 

These  onlv  told  that  BomewlMre 

Aad  Eizelin,  who  might  have  ipoke  the 

put, 
BetnmM  r- 


—  that  night  appear'd 


Vptm  that  night  (a  peaaaut'a  i»  the  tale) 
A  Serf  that  crou'd  the  interrening  vale, 
When  CjDthia's  light  almost  gave  way  to 

And    nearljr   veil'd    in    mist   her   wailing 

A  Serf,  that  roee  betimes  to  thread  the 

And  hew  the  bough  that  bought  his  chil- 
dren's food, 

Fau'd  by  the  river  that  divides  the  plain 

Of  Otho  g  lands  and  L-ara's  broad  domain. 

He  heard  a  tramp  —  a  honte  and  horse- 
man broke 

From  out  the  wood  —  before  him  was  a 

Wrapt  round  some  burthen  at  his  saddle- 
Bent  was   his   head,  and    hidden  was  his 

BoDsed  by  the  sudden  sight  at  such  a  time. 
And   some   foreboding   that   it    might   be 

Himself  unheeded  wat«h'd  the  stranger's 

Who  reach'd  the  river,  bounded  from  his 

And  lifting  thenee  the  burthen  which  he 

Heaved  up  the  bank,  and  dash'd  it  from 

the  shore, 
llien  paused,  and  look'd,  and  tnm'd,  and 

seem'd  to  watch. 
And   still   another   hurried    glance   would 


And  follow  with  lua  ttep  the  abeam  thai 

flow'd,  jjo 

Aa  if  eren  yet  too  rovoh  its  mface  sbow'd. 

At  onoe  he  ataited,  itoop'dt  around  him 

The  winter  flood*  had  Matter'd  beape  of 

Of  theee  Um  heavieit  thenoe  he  gathered 

there. 
And  alnng  tiiem  with  a  more  than 


Meantime  tiie  Serf  had  crept  to  where  m^ 

Himaelf  might  aafelj  mark  what  this  mig^ 

He  caught  a  glimpse,  as  of  a  floating  breaet, 
And  something  gutter'd  etarlike  an  the  vest; 
But  ere  he  w^  oould  mark  the  buoyant 

A  massy  fragment  smote  it,  and  it  sunk; 
It  rose  again,  bnt  indistinet  to  view. 
And  left  the  waters  irf  a  pnnde  hue, 
Then  deeply  diaa^ear'd.    The  himeman 

Till  ebb'd  the  Utest  eddy  it  had  raised; 
Then  turning,  vaulted  on  his  pawing  steed, 
And  instant  spurr'd  him  int«  panting  speed. 
His  face  was  maak'd  —  the  features  of  the 

If  dead   it   were,  escaped   the   observer's 

But  if  in  sooth  a  star  its  bosom  bore,  jgg 
Suofa  is   the   badge  that   knighthood  ever 

And  such  't  is  known  Sir  Ezzelin  had  worn 
Upon  the  night  that  led  to  such  a  mom. 
If   thus   lie    perish'd,   Heaven  receive  his 

His  undiseover'd  limbs  to  ocean  roll; 


's  hand  by  which  he  fell. 


And  Kaled  —  Lara  —  Eiaelin,  are  gone, 
Alike  without  their  monumental  stone  I 
The  firtt,  all  efforts  vainly  strove  to  wean 
From  lingering  where  her  chieftain's  blood 

Grief  had  so  tamed  a  spirit  once  too  proud, 
Her  tears  were  few,  her  wailing  never  loud; 
But  fnrions  would  you  tear  her  from  the 

Where  yet  she  scarce  believed  that  he  waa 

Her  eye  shot  forth  with  all  the  living  fire 
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That  haunts  the  tigress  in  her  whelpless 

ire; 
But  left  to  waste  her  weary  moments  there, 
She  talk'd  all  idly  unto  shapes  of  air,      609 
Such  as  the  busy  brain  of  Sorrow  paints, 
And  woos  to  listen  to  her  fond  complaints. 
And  she  would  sit  beneath  the  very  tree 
Where  lay  his  drooping  head  upon  her 

knee; 
And  in  that  posture  where  she  saw  him  fall, 
His  words,  ms  looks,  his  dying  grasp  recall; 
And  she  had  shorn,  but  saved  her  raven 

hair. 
And  oft  would  snatch  it  from  her  bosom 

there. 
And  fold,  and  press  it  gently  to  the  ground. 
As  if  she  stanch'd  anew  some  phantom's 

wound.  619 

Herself  would  question,  and  for  him  reply; 
Then  rising,  start,  and  beckon  him  to  fly 
From  some  imagined  spectre  in  pursuit; 
Then  seat  her  down  upon  some  linden's 

root. 
And  hide  her  visage  with  her  meagre  hand. 
Or   trace    strange    characters    along    the 

sand:  — 
This  could  not  last  —  she  lies  by  him  she 

loved, 
Her  tale  untold,  her  truth  too  dearly  proved. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

*The  grand  array  of  the  Turks  (in  1715), 
under  the  Prim«  Vizier,  to  open  to  themgelves 
a  way  into  the  heart  of  the  Morea,  and  to  form 
the  siege  of  Napoli  di  Romania,  the  most  con- 
siderable place  in  all  that  country,  thought 
it  best  in  the  first  place  to  attack  Corinth, 
upon  which  they  made  several  storms.  The 
garrison  being  weakened,  and  the  governor 
seeing  it  was  impossible  to  hold  out  against  so 
mighty  a  force,  thought  it  fit  to  beat  a  par- 
ley :  but  while  they  were  treating  about  the 
articles,  one  of  the  magazines  in  the  Turkish 
camp,  wherein  they  had  six  hundred  barrels  of 
powder,  blew  up  by  accident,  whereby  six  or 


seven  hundred  men  were  killed ;  which  so 
n^^  the  infidels,  that  they  would  not  ffraak 
any  capitolation,  but  stormed  the  place  with  so 
much  fury,  that  they  took  it,  and  put  most 
of  the  garrison,  with  l^enior  Minotti,  the  gov- 
ernor, to  the  sword.  'ih»  rest,  with  Antomo 
Bembo,  proveditor  extraordinary,  were  made 
prisoners  of  war.'  —  History  of  the  Twhs^  vdL 
iii.  p.  151. 

In  the  year  since  Jesus  died  for  men. 

Eighteen  hundred  years  and  ten, 

We  were  a  gallant  company, 

Riding  o'er  land  and  sailing  o*er  sea. 

Oh,  but  we  went  merrily  ! 

We  forded  the  river,  and  domb  the  high 

hill, 
Never  our  steeds  for  a  day  stood  still; 
Whether  we  lay  in  the  cave  or  the  shed. 
Our  sleep  fell  soft  on  the  hardest  bed; 
Whether  we  couch'd  in  our  rou^h  capote,  lo 
On  the  rougher  plank  of  our  gbding  boat. 
Or  stretch'd  on  the  beach,  or  our  saddles 

spread 
As  a  pillow  beneath  the  resting  head, 
Fresh  we  woke  upon  the  morrow. 

All  our  thoughts  and  words  had  scope, 

We  had  health,  and  we  had  hope, 
Toil  and  travel,  but  no  sorrow. 
We  were  of  all  tongues  and  creeds;  — 
Some  were  those  who  counted  beads, 
Some  of  mosque,  and  some  of  church,       ao 

And  some,  or  I  mis-say,  of  neither; 
Yet    through   the   wide   world    might   ye 
search, 

Nor  find  a  motlier  crew  nor  blither. 

But  some  are  dead,  and  some  are  gone, 
And  some  are  scattered  and  alone. 
And  some  are  rebels  on  the  hills 

That  look  along  Epirus*  valleys, 

Where  freedom  still  at  moments  rallies 
And  pays  in  blood  oppression's  ills; 

And  some  are  in  a  far  countree,  30 

And  some  all  restlessly  at  home; 

But  never  more,  oh,  never,  we 
Shall  meet  to  revel  and  to  roam. 

But  those  hardy  days  flew  cheerily. 

And  when  they  now  fall  drearily, 

My  thoughts,  like  swallows,  skim  the  main. 

And  bear  my  spirit  back  ag^in 

Over  the  earth,  and  through  the  air, 

A  wild  bird  and  a  wanderer. 

T  is  this  that  ever  wakes  my  strain,  4.* 

And  oft,  too  oft,  implores  again 
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The  few  who  nuj  eadnie  mj  Uy, 

To  follow  me  M>  for  ft  way. 

Stnver,  wilt  thoa  follow  now, 

And  ut  with  me  on  Acro-Gwinth's  btow  ? 


Uanf  awkiah'd  jew  uid  age, 
Aid  tempeat'a  breath,  and  Mttle'a  rage. 
Hare  swept  o'er  Corinth;  yet  aba  BtaDaa, 
A  fortreu  form'd  to  Fraodom'B  hands. 
The  whirlwind's  wrath,  the  earthqnake'i 

Hare  left  nntonoh'd  her  hoair  rock, 
The  kajstone  of  a  land,  which  still, 
Tbongh  fall'n,  looks  prondlj  on  that  hill, 
Tbo  Jandmarit  to  the  double  tide 

«  chafed  to  meet, 
Tet  ittue  aod  erotwb  beneath  her  feet. 
But  eonld  the  blood  before  her  shed 
Sinee  flnt  Timoleon's  brother  bled, 
Or  bafHed  Fenoa's  deq>ot  fled,  to 

Arise  from  oat  the  earth  which  drank 
The  stream  of  Hlaughter  its  it  sank, 
That  san^iine  ocean  would  o'erflow 
Her  igthmiis  tdlj'  spread  below: 
Or  could  the  bones  of  all  the  slain. 
Who  perish'd  there,  be  piled  again. 
That  rival  pyramid  would  rise 
Uore   mountain-like,  through  those  clear 

Than  yon  tower-capp'd  Acropolis 

Which  seems  the  very  clouds  to  kiss.        70 


On  dun  Cithieron's  ridge  appears 
The  gleam  of  twice  ten  thuuauid  spears; 
And  downward  to  the  Isthmian  plain. 
From  shore  to  shore  of  either  main, 
The  tent  is  pitch 'd,  the  crescent  shines 
Along  the  Moslem's  leaguering  lines; 
And  the  dusk  Spahi'a  bands  advance 
Beneath  each  bearded  pacha's  glance ; 
And  far  and  wide  as  eye  can  reach 
The  tiirban'd  cohorts  throng  the  beach;    e 
And  there  the  Arab's  camel  kneels, 
And  there  his  steed  the  Tartar  wheels ; 
The  Turcoman  hath  left  his  herd, 
The  sabre  round  his  loins  to  gird; 
And  there  the  volleying  thunders  pour 
Till  waves  grow  smoother  to  the  roar. 
The  trench  is  dug,  the  cannon's  breath 
Winga  the  far  hissing  globe  of  death ; 
Fast  whirl  the  fragments  from  the  wall. 
Which  crumbles  with  the  ponderous  ball; 


And  f  nmi  that  w«D  the  foe  regies. 
O'er  dusty  ^ain  and  smoky  sues, 
With  flres  that  anawer  tatt  and  well 
The  summons  of  the  InfldeL 


Bnt  near  and  oeweit  to  the  wall 
Of  thoM  who  wish  and  work  its  hU, 
With  deeper  skfll  in  war's  black  art 
Than  Otnman's  soni,  "^  hirii  of  heart 
As  any  chief  that  ever  atooa 
THnmphant  in  the  fields  of  Hood;  1 

Frran  poat  to  poat,  and  deed  to  deed, 
Fast  spurring  on  his  reeking  steed, 
Where  aallymg  ranks  the  trenoh  assail 
And  make  the  feremost  Uoilem  quail; 
Or  where  the  battery,  gnarded  well. 
Remains  as  yet  improvable, 
Aligbtuw  cheerly  to  inaiuM 
The  sol£er  slackening  in  his  flie; 
The  first  and  freshestof  the  host 
Which     Stamboul's     saltan     then     oi 
boast,  1 

To  guide  the  follower  o'er  the  field. 
To  point  the  tube,  the  lance  to  wield. 
Or  whirl  around  the  bickering  blade;  — 
Was  Alp,  the  Adrian  renegade  ! 


From  Venice  —  once  a  race  of  worth 
His  gentle  aires  —  be  drew  his  birth; 
But  Tate  an  exile  from  her  shore, 
Against  his  countrymen  he  bore 
The  arms  they  taught  to  bear;  and  now 
The  turban  girt  his  shaven  brow.  ib 

Through  many  a  change  had  Corinth  pass'd 
With  Greece  to  Venice'  rule  at  last; 
And  here,  before  her  walls,  with  those 
To  Greece  and  Venice  equal  foea, 
He  stood  a  foe,  with  all  the  zeal 
Which  young  and  fiery  converts  feel, 
Within  whose  heated  bosom  throngs 
The  memory  of  a  thousand  wrongs. 
To  him  had  Venice  ceased  to  be 
Her  ancient  civic  boast —  'the  Free; '     ijo 
And  in  the  palace  of  St  Af  ark 
Unnamed  accusers  in  the  dark 
Within  the  '  Lion's  mouth '  bad  placed 
A  charge  aeainst  him  uneSaced. 
He  fied  in  tmie,  and  saved  his  life, 
To  waste  his  future  years  in  strife. 
That  taught  his  land  how  great  her  loss 
In  him  who  triumph'd  o'er  the  Cross, 
'Gainst  which  he  reor'd  the  Crescent  high, 
And  battled  to  avenge  or  die.  14a 
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Coumourgi,  he  whose  closing  scene 

Adom'd  Qie  triumph  of  Eugene, 

When  on  Carlowitz'  bloody  plain, 

The  last  and  mightiest  of  the  slain, 

He  sank,  regretting  not  to  die. 

But  cursed  the  Chnstian's  victory  — 

Coumourgi,  can  his  glorr  cease. 

That  latest  conqueror  of  Greece, 

Till  Christian  hands  to  Greece  restore 

The  freedom  Venice  gave  of  yore  ?  150 

A  hundred  years  have  roll'd  away 

Since  he  renx'd  the  Moslem's  sway. 

And  now  he  led  the  Mussulnum, 

And  gave  the  guidance  of  the  van 

To  Alp,  who  well  repaid  the  trust 

By  cities  levelled  with  the  dust; 

And  proved,  by  many  a  deed  of  death. 

How  firm  his  heart  in  novel  faith. 

VI 

The  walls  g^w  weak;  and  fast  and  hot 

Against  them  pour'd  the  ceaseless  shot,   160 

With  imabating  fury  sent 

From  battery  to  battlement; 

And  thunder-like  the  pealing  din 

Rose  from  each  heated  culverin. 

And  here  and  there  some  crackling  dome 

Was  fired  before  the  exploding  bomb; 

And  as  the  fabric  Bank  beneath 

The  shattering  shell's  volcanic  breath, 

In  red  and  wreathing  columns  flash'd 

The  flame,  as  loud  the  ruin  crash 'd,  170 

Or  into  countless  meteors  driven, 

Its  earth-stars  melted  into  heaven; 

Whose  clouds  that  day  grew  doubly  dun, 

Impervious  to  the  hidden  sun, 

With  voluined  smoke  that  slowly  grew 

To  one  wide  sky  of  sulphurous  hue. 

VII 

But  not  for  vengeance,  long  delay'd, 

Alone,  did  Alp,  the  renegade, 

The  Moslem  warriors  sternly  teach 

His  skill  to  pierce  the  promised  breach.    180 

Within  these  walls  a  maid  was  pent 

His  hope  would  win  without  consent 

Of  that  inexorable  sire. 

Whose  heart  refused  him  in  its  ire. 

When  Alp,  beneath  his  Christian  name, 

Her  virgin  hand  aspired  to  claim. 

In  happier  mood  and  earlier  time. 

While  unimpeach'd  for  traitorous  crime, 

Gayest  in  gondola  or  hall. 

He  glitter'd  through  the  Carnival;  190 


And  tuned  the  softest  serenade 
That  e'er  on  Adria's  waters  play'd 
At  midnight  to  Italian  maid. 

VIII 

And  many  deem'd  her  heart  was  won; 
For  sought  by  numbers,  given  to  none. 
Had  voung  Francesca's  hand  remain'd 
Still  by  the  church's  bonds  unchain'd. 
And  when  the  Adriatic  bore 
Lanciotto  to  the  Paynim  shore. 
Her  wonted  smiles  were  seen  to  fail,       aoc 
And  pensive  wax'd  the  maid  and  pale; 
More  constant  at  confessional. 
More  rare  at  masque  and  festival; 
Or  seen  at  such,  with  downcast  eyes 
Which  conquer'd  hearts  they  ceased  to  prize. 
With  listless  look  she  seems  to  gaze; 
With  humbler  care  her  form  arrays; 
Her  voice  less  lively  in  the  song; 
Her  step,  though  light,  less  fleet  among 
The  pairs,  on  whom  the  Morning's  glance 
Breaks,  yet  unsated  with  the  dance.         211 

IX 

Sent  by  the  state  to  guard  the  land 
(Which,  wrested  from  the  Moslem's  hand, 
While  Sobieski  tamed  his  pride 
By  Buda's  wall  and  Danube's  side, 
The  chiefs  of  Venice  wrung  away 
From  Patra  to  EubcEa's  bay), 
Minotti  held  in  Corinth's  towers 
The  Doge's  delegated  powers. 
While  yet  the  pitying  eye  of  Peace  210 

Smiled  o'er  her  long  forgotten  Greece. 
And  ere  that  faithless  truce  was  broke 
Which  freed  her  from  the  unchristian  yoke, 
With  him  his  gentle  daughter  came; 
Nor  there,  since  Menelaus'  dame 
Forsook  her  lord  and  land,  to  prove 
What  woes  await  on  lawless  love. 
Had  fairer  form  adorn'd  the  shore 
Than  she,  the  matchless  stranger,  bore. 


The  wall  is  rent,  the  ruins  yawn;  23c 

And,  with  to-morrow's  earliest  dawn, 
O'er  the  disjointed  mass  shall  vault 
The  foremost  of  the  fierce  assault. 
The  bands  are  rank'd ;  the  chosen  van 
Of  Tartar  and  of  Mussulman, 
The  full  of  hope,  misnamed  *  forlorn,' 
Who  hold  the  thought  of  death  in  scorn. 
And  win  their  wav  with  falchion's  force, 
Or  pave  the  path  with  many  a  corse         239 
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T  ii  nudnigfat:  on  the  moimtBuil  brown 
"Hw  oold,  round  moon  ahioM  dtiogij  down; 
Blue  roll  the  wtiten,  blue  tiie  b^ 
Spread*  like  m  oeeaa  hung  on  hiA, 
Beapaneled  irith  thoae  iales  of  lignt, 
So  wilcUy,  ipiritnally  bri^t;  — 
Who  STor  nzad  upon  them  fliiniwy 
And  tnm'a  to  eaitli  withont  redoing, 
N(v  wiah'd  for  wingi  to  flee  away,  i^ 

And  mix  witJi  their  eternal  r*y  ? 
The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there 
Calm,  clear,  and  azure  aa  the  air; 
And  acane  their  foam  the  pebblei  ahook, 
But  murmoi'd  meeklj  as  the  brook. 
The  wind*  were  pillow'd  (m  the  wavea; 
Tbe  bwnnen  dnwp'd  alcmg  their  atavea, 
And,  as  thej  fell  around  Uiem  furling. 
Above  them  •bone  the  ereaoent  enrli^. 
And  that  deep  lilenee  wat  unbroke,        i6d 
Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 
Save  where  the  steed  neigh'd  oft  and  shriU, 
And  echo  answer'd  from  the  hill, 
And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 
Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast, 
As  rose  the  Muezzin's  voiee  in  air 
In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer: 
It  rose,  that  chanted  monmrul  strain. 
Like  some  lone  spirit's  o'er  tbe  plain; 
"T  was  musical,  but  sadly  sweet,  i^o 

Such  as  when  winds  and  harp-strings  meet, 
And  take  a  long  unmeasured  tone, 
To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown. 
It  seem'd  to  those  within  the  wall 
A  cry  prophetic  of  their  tall. 
It  struck  even  the  besieger's  ear 
With  something  ominous  and  drear. 
An  imde  fined  sjid  sudden  thrill 
Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  still. 
Then  beat  with  quicker  pulse,  ashamed   iSa 
Of  that  strange  sense  its  silence  framed; 
Such  as  a  sudden  passing-bell 
Wakes,  though  but  for  s  stranger's  knell. 


The  tent  of  Alp  was  on  the  shore; 

The    sound   was   busb'd,   tbe   prayer   i 


T  is  but  another  aaxious  night, 
His  pains  the  morrow  uiay  reqnite 


With  alt  reveuga  and  lov«  etu  p^y,         s^ 

In  gnerdon  tor  tbeir  loiw  delay. 

Few  hoara  tenuun,  and  &e  hath  need 

Of  Teat,  to  nerve  tor  manv  a  d«ed 

Of  slaughter;  tnit  within  his  soul 

The  thongUs  like  tnmbled  wateis  idL 

He  stood  alone  among  the  boat; 

Not  hi*  the  loud  fantio  boaat 

To  plant  the  oieaoent  o'er  the  cmas, 

Or  risk  a  life  with  little  loa*. 

Secure  in  paradise  to  be  jo* 

By  Houria  loved  immortally. 

Nor  his,  what  burning  patriots  feel, 

The  stern  ezaltedness  of  seal. 

Profuse  of  blood,  untiied  in  toil, 

When  battling  on  the  parent  soU. 

He  stood  alone  —  a  renegade 

Against  the  country  be  betray'd; 

He  stood  alone  amidst  his  band. 

Without  a  trusted  heart  or  hand. 

They  foUow'd  him,  for  he  was  brave,      ih 

Ana  great  the  spoil  he  got  and  gave; 

They  erouob'd  to  him,  for  he  had  skill 

To  warp  and  wield  the  vu^ar  will: 

But  still  his  Christian  origm 

With  them  was  little  less  than  sin. 

They  envied  even  the  faithless  fame 

He  eam'd  beneath  a,  Moslem  name; 

Since  he,  their  mightiest  chief,  had  been 

In  youth  a  bitter  Naxarene. 

They  did  not  know  how  pride  can  stoop,   j» 

When  baffled  feelings  withering  droop; 

They  did  not  know  how  hate  can  bum 

In    hearts    once    changed    from    soft    to 

Nor  all  the  false  and  fatal  zeal 

The  convert  of  revenge  can  feel. 

He  ruled  them  —  man  may  rule  the  worst, 

By  ever  daring  to  be  first; 

So  lions  o'er  the  jackal  sway; 

The  jackal  points,  he  fells  tbe  prey. 

Then  on  the  vulgar,  yelling,  press  jie 

To  gorge  the  reUos  of  success. 


His  head  grows  fever'd  and  his  pulse 
The  quick  successive  throbs  convulse; 
In  vam  From  side  to  side  he  throws 
His  form,  in  courtship  of  repose; 
Or  if  he  dozed,  a  sound,  a  start 
Awoke  him  with  a  sunken  heart. 
The  turban  on  his  hot  brow  press'd, 
The  mail  weigh'd  lead-like  on  his  bieast, 
Though  oft  and  long  beneath  its  weight 
Upon  his  eyes  had  dumber  sate,  mi 
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360 


Without  or  couch  or  canopy, 
Except  a  rougher  field  and  sky 
Than  now  might  yield  a  warrior's  bed, 
Than  now  along  Uie  heaven  was  spread. 
He  could  not  rest,  he  could  not  stay 
Within  his  tent  to  wait  for  day, 
But  walk'd  him  forth  along  the  sand, 
Where  thousand  sleepers  strew'd  the  strand. 
What  pillow'd    them?    and  why  should 

he 
More  wakeful  than  the  humblest  be. 
Since  more  their  peril,  worse  their  toil  ? 
And  yet  they  fearless  dream  of  spoil; 
While  he  alone,  where  thousands  pass'd 
A  night  of  sleep,  perchance  their  last, 
In  sickly  vigil  wander'd  on. 
And  envied  all  he  gazed  upon. 

XIV 

He  felt  his  soul  become  more  light 
Beneath  the  freshness  of  the  night. 
Cool  was  the  silent  sky,  though  calm, 
And  bathed  his  brow  with  airy  balm. 
Behind,  the  camp;  before  him  lay. 
In  many  a  winding  creek  and  bay, 
Lepanto's  gulf;  and,  on  the  brow 
Of  Delphi's  hill,  unshaken  snow, 
High  and  eternal,  such  as  shone 
Through  thousand  summers  brightly  gone, 
Along  the  gnlf,  the  mount,  the  clime: 
It  will  not  melt,  like  man,  to  time. 
TjTant  and  slave  are  swept  away,  370 

Less  f orm'd  to  wear  before  the  ray ; 
But  that  white  veil,  the  lightest,  frailest, 
Which  on  the  mighty  mount  thou  hailest, 
While  tower  and  tree  are  torn  and  rent, 
Shines  o'er  its  craggy  battlement: 
In  form  a  peak,  in  height  a  cloud, 
In  texture  like  a  hovering  shroud, 
Thus  high  by  parting  Freedom  spread. 
As  from  her  fond  abode  she  fled, 
And  lingered  on  the  spot,  where  long       380 
Her  prophet  spirit  spake  in  song. 
Oh  !  still  her  step  at  moments  falters 
0*er  wither*d  fields,  and  ruin'd  altars, 
And  fain  would  wake,  in  souls  too  broken. 
By  pointing  to  each  glorious  token: 
But  vain  her  voice,  till  better  days 
Dawn  in  those  yet  remember'd  rays. 
Which  shone  upon  the  Persian  flying. 
And  saw  the  Spartan  smile  in  dying. 

XV 

Not  mindless  of  these  mighty  times         390 
Was  Alp,  despite  his  flight  and  crimes; 


And  through  this  night,  as  on  he  wander'd, 
And  o'er  the  past  and  present  ponder'd, 
And  thought  upon  the  glorious  dead 
Who  there  in  better  cause  had  bled. 
He  felt  how  faint  and  feebly  dim 
The  fame  that  could  accrue  to  him. 
Who  cheer'd  the    band    and   waved    the 

sword, 
A  traitor  in  a  turban'd  horde; 
And  led  them  to  the  lawless  siege,  400 

Whose  best  success  were  sacrilege. 
Not  so  had  those  his  fancy  number'd, 
The  chiefs  whose  dust  around  him  slum- 

ber'd; 
Their  phalanx  marshall'd  on  the  plain. 
Whose  bulwarks  were  not  then  in  vain. 
They  fell  devoted,  but  imdying; 
The  very  gale  their  names  seem'd  sighing : 
The  waters  murmur'd  of  their  name; 
The  woods  were  peopled  with  their  fame; 
The  silent  pillar,  lone  and  grey,  410 

Claim'd  kindred  with  their  sacred  olay; 
Their  spirits  wrapp'd  the  dusky  mountain, 
Their  memory  sparkled  o'er  the  fountain; 
The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river 
Roll'd  mingling  with  their  fame  for  ever. 
Despite  of  every  yoke  she  bears. 
That  land  is  glory's  still  and  theirs  I 
T  is  still  a  watch-word  to  the  earth: 
When  man  would  do  a  deed  of  worth 
He  points  to  Greece,  and  turns  to  tread, 
So  sanction'd,  on  the  tyrant's  head ;  421 

He  looks  to  her,  and  rushes  on 
Where  life  is  lost,  or  freedom  won. 

XVI 

Still  by  the  shore  Alp  mutely  mused. 
And  woo'd  the  freshness  Night  diffused. 
There  shrinks  no  ebb  in  that  tideless  sea, 
Which  changeless  rolls  eternally; 
So  that  wildest  of  waves,  in  their  angriest 

mood. 
Scarce  break  on  the  bounds  of  the  land  for 

a  rood; 
And    the    powerless    moon   beholds    them 

flow,  430 

Heedless  if  she  come  or  go: 

Calm  or  high,  in  main  or  bay, 

On  their  course  she  hath  no  sway. 

The  rock  unworn  its  base  doth  bare, 

And  looks  o'er  the  surf,  but  it  conies  not 

there ; 
And  the  fringe  of  the  foam  may  be  seen 

below. 
On  the  line  that  it  left  long  ag^s  ago: 
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A  ■mooth  abort  apMW  of  jMlair  Mad 
Between  it  and  t£a  ||Mflner  Und. 

He  wwder'd  on,  aiaog  the  beuh,  4^ 

Till  within  the  range  of  >  OKibine'i  reaeh 
Of  the  leagner'd  wall;  bnt  they  ww  him 

Or  how  eonld  he  '«e«pe  bom  the  hostile 

■hot? 
Did  traitors  InA  in  the  Chrivtiani'  hold  7 
Were  tlmr  hands    grown  stiff,  or  their 

bsarta  wu'd  oold  ? 
I  haaw  not,  in  sooth;  bnt  from  ponder  wall 
There  flssh'd  no  fire  and  there  hiss'd  no 

ball. 
Thoneb  he  stood  beneath  Qie  basticm's  frown, 
That  Hank'd  the  sea-ward  gate  of  the  town; 
^Diongh  he  heard  the  sonnd,  and  ooold  al- 


itteU 


4iO 


The  sallen  words  of  the  sentinel. 

As  his  measured  step  on  the  stone  below 

Clank'd.  as  he  paced  it  to  and  fro; 

And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 

Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  camiTal, 

Gorgine    and    growling   o'er   carcass   and 

Tbey  were  too  boty  to  bark  at  him  I 
From  a  Tartar's  skull  the;  bad  stripp'd  the 

flesh. 
As  ye  peel  the  fig  when  its  fmit  is  fresh; 
And  theb  white   tusks  crunch'd  o'er  the 

whiter  skull,  460 

As  it  slipp'd  through  their  jaws,  when  their 

edge  grew  dull, 
As  thej  Uzilj  miunbled  the  bones  of  the 

dead, 
When  they  scarce  could  rise  from  the  spot 

where  they  fed; 
So  well  had  they  broken  a  lingerii^  fast 
With  those  who  bad  fallen  for  that  night's 

And  Alp  knew,  b;  the  turbans  that  roll'd 

on  the  sand, 
The  foremost  of  these  were  the  best  of  his 

Crimson  and  green  were  the  shawls  of  their 

And  each  ecalp  had  a  single  long  tuft  of 

All  the  rest  was  shaven  and  bare.  4^1 

The  scalps  were  in  the  wild  dog|s  maw. 
The  hair  was  tangled  roond  his  jaw. 
But  close  by  the  shore,  on  the  edge  of  the 

There  sat  a  vnlture  fl^ping  a  wolf 


Who  had  stolen  from  the  hills,  bnt  kept 

away, 
SoaMd  by  die  dogs,  fmn  the  human  pny; 
Bnt  he  seised  cm  his  share  of  a  steed  that 

Pick'd  aj  the  birds,  on  the  Muds  of  the 
hay. 

XVII 
Alp  tnm'd  him  from  the  ■ifffcamiiig  uriitt 
Nbtst  had  shaken  his  narrei  in  fight;      4IB 
Bnt  he  better  oonld  brook  to  behold  the 

dying. 
Deep  in  the  tide  of  their  warm  blood  ly- 

Seoroh'd  with  the  death-thirst)  uid  writhii^t 

Than  the  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all 

There  n  scHnething  of  pride  in  the  perilons 

Whate'er  be  the  sh^M  in  whkh  death  may 

For  Fame  is  there  to  saj  who  bleeds, 
And  Hononr's  eye  on  daring  deeds  I 
But  when  all  is  past,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 
O'er   the  weltering  field  of   the    tomblem 

And  see  norms  of  tbe  earth,  and  fowls  at 

the  air, 
Beasts  of  the  forest,  all  gathering  there; 
All  regarding  man  as  their  piey, 
All  rejoicing  in  his  decay. 

XVII  r 
There  is  a  temple  in  rain  stands, 
Fasbion'd  by  long  Forgotten  hands ; 
Two  or  three  columns,  and  many  a  stone. 
Marble  and  granite,  with  grass  o'ergrown  I 
Out  upon  Time  !  it  will  leave  no  more 
Of  the  things  to  come  than  tbe  things  be- 
fore t  JOO 

Out  upon  Time  I  who  for  ever  will  leave 
Bnt  enough  of  the  post  for  the  fntnre  to 

O'er  that  which  hath  been,  and  o'er  that 

which  most  be : 
What  we  have  seen,  oni  sons  shall  see; 
Remnants  of  things  that  have  pass'd  away, 
Fn^ments  of  stone,  rear'd  by  oreaturea  of 
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Like  one  in  dreary  musing  mood, 

Declining  was  his  attitude;  510 

His  head  was  drooping  on  his  breast, 

Feyer'd,  throbbing,  and  oppressed; 

And  o'er  his  brow,  so  downward  bent, 

Oft  his  beating  filers  went, 

Hurriedly,  as  you  may  see 

Your  own  run  over  the  ivory  key, 

Ere  the  measured  tone  is  taken 

By  the  chords  you  would  awaken. 

There  he  sate  all  heavily, 

As  he  heard  the  night-wind  sigh.  520 

Was  it  the  wind,  through  some  hollow  stone, 

Sent  that  soft  and  tender  moan  ? 

He  lifted  his  head,  and  he  look'd  on  the  sea, 

But  it  was  unrippled  as  glass  may  be; 

He  look'd  on  the  long  grass  —  it  waved  not 

a  blade; 
How  was  that  gentle  sound  convey'd  ? 
He  look'd  to  the  banners  —  each  flag  lay  still, 
So  did  the  leaves  on  Cithsron's  hill, 
And  he  felt  not  a  breath  come  over  his 

cheek; 
What  did  that  sudden  sound  bespeak  ?    530 
He  tum'd  to  the  left  —  is  he  sure  of  sight  ? 
There  sate  a  lady,  youthful  and  bright  I 

XX 

He  started  up  with  more  of  fear 

Than  if  an  armM  foe  were  near. 

*  God  of  my  fathers  !  what  is  here  ? 

Who  art  thou,  and  wherefore  sent 

So  near  a  hostile  armament  ?  * 

His  trembling  hands  refused  to  sign 

The  cross  he  deem'd  no  more  divine: 

He  had  resumed  it  in  that  hour,  540 

But  conscience  wrung  away  the  power. 

He  gazed,  he  saw:  he  knew  the  face 

Of  bieauty,  and  the  form  of  grace; 

It  was  Francesca  by  his  side, 

The  maid  who  might  have  been  his  bride  ! 

The  rose  was  yet  upon  her  cheek, 
But  mellow'd  with  a  tenderer  streak: 
Where  was  the  play  of  her  soft  lips  fled  ? 
Gone  was  the  smile  that  enliven'd  their  red. 
The  ocean's  calm  within  their  view,  550 

Beside  her  eye  had  less  of  blue ; 
But  like  that  cold  wave  it  stood  still, 
And  its  glance,  though  clear,  was  chill. 
Around  her  form  a  thin  robe  twining. 
Nought  conceaPd  her  bosom  shining; 
Through  the  parting  of  her  hair, 
Floating  darkly  downward  there, 
Her  rounded  arm  show'd  white  and  bare. 


And  ere  yet  she  made  reply, 
Once  she  raised  her  hand  on  high;  560 

It  was  so  wan  and  transparent  of  hue, 
You    might    have    seen  the  moon    shine 
through. 

XXI 

*  I  come  from  my  rest  to  him  I  love  best. 
That  I  may  be  happy,  and  he  may  be  bless'd. 
I  have  pass'd  the  guiirds,  the  gate,  the  wall; 
Sought  thee  in  Baletj  through  foes  and  all. 
'T  is  said  the  lion  will  turn  and  flee 
From  a  maid  in  the  pride  of  her  purity; 
And  the  Power  on  high,  that  can  shield  the 

good 
Thus  from  the  tyrant  of  the  wood,  570 

Hath  extended  its  mercy  to  g^uaid  me  as 

well 
From  the  hands  of  the  leaguering  infidel. 
I  come  —  and  if  I  come  in  vain, 
Never,  oh  never,  we  meet  again  I 
Thou  hast  done  a  fearful  deed 
In  falling  away  from  thy  father's  creed: 
But  dash  that  turban  to  earth,  and  sign 
The  sign  of  the  cross,  and  for  ever  be  nune; 
Wring  the  black  drop  from  thy  heart. 
And  to-morrow  unites  us  no  more  to  part.' 

'  And  where  should  our  bridal  couch  be 

spread  ?  581 

In  the  midst  of  the  dying  and  the  dead  ? 
For  to-morrow  we  give  to  the  slaughter  and 

flame 
The  sons  and  the  shrines  of  the  Christian 

name. 
None,  save  thou  and  thine,  I  've  sworn. 
Shall  be  left  upon  the  morn: 
But  thee  will  I  bear  to  a  lovely  spot, 
Where  our  hands  shall  be  join'd,  and  our 

sorrow  forgot. 
There  thou  yet  shalt  be  my  bride, 
When  once  again  I  *ve  quell'd  the  pride 
Of  Venice;  and  her  hated  race  591 

Have  felt  the  arm  they  would  debase 
Scourge,  with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  those 
Whom  vice  and  envy  made  my  foes.' 

Upon  his  hand  she  laid  her  own  — 

Light  was  the  touch,  but  it  thrilled  to  the 

bone. 
And  shot  a  chillness  to  his  heart. 
Which  fix*d  him  beyond  the  power  to  start. 
Though  slight   was  that  grasp  so  mortal 

cold. 
He  could  not  loose  him  from  its  Iiold ;      600 
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But  nevei  SiA  ekm  of  one  k>  dear 
Strike  on  tfae  puUe  witli  neh  feeling  ef 

fear, 
Ab  tboM  tlun  flngeiB,  long  and  white, 
Frme  thmiigli  hit  blood  ^  thnr  toncii  1i»t 

The  f ereriah  ^ow  of  his  brow  was  gone, 
And  his  heut  suik  lo  still  that  it  Fek  like 

As  he  look'd  on  the  face,  and  beheld  its  hoe, 
So  deeply  changed  from  what  he  knew,  — 
Fmx  but  faint,  withont  the  ivj 
Of  mind,  that  made  each  featuie  play     en 
Like  sparkling  waTe*  on  a  sunnj  day. 
And  her  motionlegs  lips  lay  still  as  death, 
And  her  words  came  fwth  without  her 

breath, 
And  there  rose  not  a  heare  o'er  her  boaom's 

And  there  seem'd  not  a  pulse  in  her  Teins 

todweU. 
Thoogli  her  eye  shone  out,  jet  the  lids  were 

fli'd. 
And  the  glance  that  it  gave  was  wild  and 

nnmis'd 
With  aught  of  change,  as  the  eyes  may  seem 
Of   the   restless   who   walk  in  a  troubled 

Like   the   figures  on   arraa,  that   gloomily 
glare,  cue 

Stirr'd  by  the  breath  of  the  wintry  sir. 
So  seen  by  the  dying  Isjnp's  fitful  light. 
Lifeless,  but  tife-like,  ana  awful  to  sight; 
As  they  seem,  through  the  dimness,  about 

to  come  down 
From  the  shadowy  wall  where  their  images 

Fearfully  flitting  to  and  fro. 

As  the  gusts  on  the  tapestry  come  and  go. 

'  If  not  for  love  of  me  be  given 
Thus  much,  then,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  — 
Again  I  sav,  —  that  turban  tear  63a 

From  off  thy  faithless  brow,  and  swear 
Thine  injured  comitir's  sons  to  spare. 
Or  thou  art  lost;  and  never  shalt  see  — 
Not  earth,  that  *s  past  —  but  heaven  or  me. 
If  this  thou  dost  accord,  albeit 
A  heavy  doom  't  is  thine  to  meet, 
That  doom  shall  half  abaolve  thy  sin, 
And  mercy's  gate  may  receive  thee  within. 
Bat  pause  one  moment  more,  and  take 
The  corse  of  Him  thou  didst  forsake;      64a 
And  look  once  more  to  heaven,  and  see 
Its  love  for  ever  shut  from  thee. 


Thy  heart  within  thee  is  not  changed, 
Tlwn  God  and  man  are  both  avenged; 
Dark  will  thy  doom  be,  darker  tol 
Thine  immortality  of  ilL'  tfa 

Alp  look'd  to  heaven,  and  saw  on  hi^ 

The  sign  she  spoke  ik  in  the  sky; 

But  his  heart  was  swollen,  and  tnzn'd  aside 

^  deep  interminable  pride; 

lais  flnt  false  passion  of  his  breast 

Roll'd  like  a  torrent  o'er  the  rest 

Ht  sue  for  mercy  I   He  dismay'd 

By  wild  words  of  a  timid  moid  I 

He,  wrong'd  by  Venioe,  vow  to  save 

Her  sons,  devoted  to  the  nave  I  66a 

No  —  though  that   clona   were    thnnder'a 

And  charged  to  omsh  him  —  let  it  burst  I 

He  look'd  upon  it  earnestly, 

VVithout  an  accent  of  reply; 

He  watch'd  it  passing;  it  ui  flown. 

Full  on  bis  eye  the  clear  moon  shone. 

And  thus  he  spake:  '  Whate'er  my  fate, 

I  am  no  changeling  — 'tis  too  lat«; 

The  reed  in  stonns  may  bow  and  quiver. 

Then  rise  again;  the  tree  must  shiver.      670 

What  Venice  made  me,  I  must  be. 

Her  foe  in  all,  save  love  to  thee. 

But  thou  art  safe ;  oh,  fly  with  me  I ' 

He  tum'd,  but  she  is  gone  ! 

Nothing  is  there  but  the  column  stone. 

Hath  she  sunk  in  the  earth,  or  melted  in  tur  ? 

He  saw  not  —  he  knew  not  —  but  nothing 

XXII 
The  night  is  past,  and  shines  the  sun 
As  if  that  mom  were  a  jocund  one. 
Lightly  and  brightly  breaks  away  sta 

The  Morning  from  her  mantle  grey. 
And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a  sultry  day. 
Hark  to  the  trimip,  and  the  drum, 
And  the  mournful  sound  of  the  barbarons 

And  the  flap  of  the  banners  that  flit  as 
they  re  borne. 

And  the  neigh  of  the  steed,  and  the  multi- 
tude's hum. 

And  the  clash,  and  the  shout,  '  They  come  I 
they  come  I ' 
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The  horsetails  are  pluok'd  from  the  grouud, 

and  the  sword 
From  its  sheath;  and  they  form,  and  but 

wait  for  the  word. 
Tartar,  and  Spahi,  and  Turcoman,  690 

Strike  your  tents,  and  throng  to  the  van; 
Moimt  ye,  spur  ye,  skirr  the  plain. 
That  the  fugitive  may  flee  in  vain 
When  he  breaks  from  the  town,  and  none 

escape, 
Aeed  or  youuf ,  in  the  Christian  shape; 
While  your  fellows  on  foot,  in  a  fiery  mass, 
Bloodstain  the  breach  through  which  they 

pass. 
The  steeds  are  all  bridled,  and  snort  to  the 

rein; 
Curved  is  each  neck,  and  flowing  each  mane ; 
White  is  the  foam  of  their  champ  on  the 

bit:  700 

The  spears  are  uplifted;  the  matches  are  lit; 
The  cannon  are  pointed,  and  ready  to  roar, 
And  crush  the  wall  they  have  crumbled 

before. 
Forms  in  his  phalanx  each  Janizar; 
Alp  at  their  head;  his  right  arm  is  bare. 
So  is  the  blade  of  his  scimitar; 
The  khan  and  the  pachas  are  all  at  their 

post; 
The  vizier  himself  at  the  head  of  the  host. 
When  the  culverin's  signal  is  fired,  then  on ; 
Leave  not  in  Corinth  a  living  one  —         710 
A  priest  at  her  altars,  a  chief  in  her  halls, 
A  hearth  in  her  mansions,  a  stone  on  her 

walls. 
God  and  the  Prophet  —  Alia  Hu  ! 
Up  to  the  skies  with  that  wild  halloo  ! 
'There   the   breach  lies   for  passage,  the 

ladder  to  scale; 
And  your  hands  on  your  sabres,  and  how 

should  ye  fail  ? 
He  who  first  downs  with  the  red  cross  may 

crave 
His  heart's  dearest  wbh;  let  him  ask  it, 

and  have  ! ' 
Thus    utter'd    Coimiourgi,   the     dauntless 

vizier; 
The  reply  was  the  brandish  of  sabre  and 

spear,  720 

And  the  shout  of  fierce  thousands  in  joyous 

ire:  — 
Silence  —  hark  to  the  signal  —  fire  I 

XXIII 

As  the  wolves,  that  headlong  go 
On  the  stately  buffalo. 


Though  with  fiery  eyes,  and  angry  roar. 
And  noof s   that  stamp,  and    horns    that 

gore. 
He  tramples  on  earth,  or  tosses  on  high 
The  foremost  who  rush  on  his  strengui  but 

to  die: 
Thus  against  the  wall  they  went, 
Thus  the  first  were  backward  bent.  730 

Many  a  bosom,  sheathed  in  brass, 
Strew'd  the  earth  like  broken  glass, 
Shiver'd  by  the  shot  that  tore 
The  ground  whereon  they  moved  no  more. 
Even  as  they  fell,  in  files  they  lay; 
Like  the  mower's  grass  at  the  close  of  day 
When  his  work  is  done  on  the  levell  d 

plain. 
Such  was  the  fall  of  the  foremost  slain. 

XXIV 

As  the  spring-tides,  with  heavy  plash. 
From  the  cl&s  invading  dash  740 

Huge  fragments,  sapp^  by  the  ceaseless 

flow 
Till  white  and  thundering  down  they  go, 
Like  the  avalanche's  snow 
On  the  Alpine  vales  below; 
Thus  at  length,  outbreathed  and  worn, 
Corinth's  sons  were  downward  borne 
By  the  long  and  oft  renew'd 
Charge  of  the  Moslem  multitude. 
In  firmness  they  stood,  and  in  masses  they 

fell, 
Heap'd  by  the  host  of  the  infidel,  750 

Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot. 
Nothing  there,  save  death,  was  mute; 
Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  cry 
For  quarter,  or  for  victory, 
Mingle  there  with  the  volleying  thunder. 
Which  makes  the  distant  cities  wonder 
How  the  sounding  battle  goes, 
If  with  them  or  for  their  foes; 
If  they  must  mourn,  or  may  rejoice 
In  that  annihilating  voice,  760 

Which  pierces  the  deep  hills  through  and 

through 
With  an  echo  dread  and  new: 
You  might  have  heard  it,  on  that  day, 
O'er  Salamis  and  Megara 
(We  have  heard  the  hearers  say). 
Even  imto  Piraeus'  bay. 

XXV 

From  the  point  of  encountering  blades  to 

the  hilt, 
Sabres  and  swords  with  blood  were  gilt; 
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Bat  the  immi«rt  u  won,  and  ths  ■pcdl  b»- 

And  ftll  but  the  after  eanage  done.         no 
Shriller  ihriek*  now  miiyliing  oome 
From  within  the  plunder^  dome. 
Huk  to  the  hute  of  fifing  feet, 
Iluit  iplaah  in  the  blood  of  the  elipparf 

But  here  and  there,  where  'vuitaffe  groond 
Agninat  the  foe  may  still  be  foiuid, 
Despente  gnrapa,  of  tweWe  ot  ten, 
Mnke  a  pause,  and  turn  again— 
With  banded  back*  Bgainit  the  wall, 
fWeelj  stand,  or  fighting  fall.  jBo 

Here  atood  an  old  man  —  hii  hairs  were 

white, 
But  his  veteran  arm  was  foil  of  might: 
So   gallnntlj   bore   be   the   famnt    of    the 

fipay, 
^le  dead  before  him,  on  that  day, 
Jb  a  semicircle  laj; 
Stall  he  combated  unwounded, 
TThongh  retreating,  nneurronnded. 
Uany  a  scar  of  former  fight 
Lurk'd  beneath  his  corslet  bright; 
But  of  every  wound  bin  body  bore,  t4d 

£ach  and  all  had  been  ta'en  before. 
Though  aged,  be  was  so  iron  uf  liuib, 
!Few  of  our  youth  conld  cope  with  him ; 
And  the  foes,  whom  he  singly  kept  at 

Ontnumber'd  his  thin  haics  of  silTer  grey. 
From  right  to  left  his  sabre  swept: 
Uany  an  Othman  mother  wept 
Sons  that  were  unborn,  when  dipp'd 
XHb  weapon  first  in  Moslem  gore, 
£re  hia  years  could  count  a  score.  Sw 

Of  all  he  might  have  been  the  sire 
Who  fell  that  dav  beneath  his  ire: 
For,  BonleSE  left  long  years  ago, 
His  wrath  made  man;  a  childless  foe; 
.And  since  the  day,  when  in  the  strait 
Ilis  only  boy  had  met  his  fate. 
His  parent's  iron  hand  did  doom 
Alore  than  a  human  hecatomb. 
If  shades  by  carnage  be  appeased, 
Patroclus'  spirit  less  was  pleased  Sio 

Than  his,  Minotti's  son,  who  died 
\Vbere  Asia's  bounds  and  ours  divide. 
Snried  he  lay,  where  thonsaads  befom 

For  thousands  of  rears  were  inhumed  on 

the  shore; 

What  of  them  u  left,  to  tell 

Where  they  lie,  and  how  they  fell  7 


Not  a  stone  on  tbur  torf ,  am  a  bone  ia 

their  gravea; 
Bat  tbey  Ut«  in  tlw  tbim  Hiat  immmlaUy 


XXVI 

Hark  to  the  Allah  shont  I  abaid 
Of  the  Mussulman  bravest  and  best  is  at 
hand.  Baa 

Their  leader's  nerrona  arm  is  bare, 
Swifter  to  smite,  and  never  to  spare  — 
Unclothed  to  the  shonlder  it  waves  tham 


Others  a  gamuer  nrb  may  si 
To  tempt  the  spoil  of  the  greedy  foe; 
Many  a  hand 's  on  a  rieber  hilt. 
But  none  on  a  steel  more  ruddily  giltj 
Mauv  a  loftier  turban  may  wear,  — 
Alp  u  but  known  by  the  irtiite  arm  bare; 
Look  through  the  Udok  of  the  fight,  tit 
there  I  Sji 

There  is  not  a  standard  on  that  shore 
So  well  advanced  the  nmks  before; 
There  is  not  a  baimei  in  Moslem  war 
Will  lure  the  Delhis  half  so  far; 
It  glances  like  a  falling  star  I 
Where'er  that  mighty  arm  ia  seen, 
The  biavest  be,  or  late  have  been; 
There  the  craven  cries  for  quarter 
Vainly  to  the  vengeful  Tartar;  B40 

Or  the  hero,  silent  lying. 
Scorns  to  yield  a  groan  in  dying; 
Mustering  his  last  feeble  blow 
*Gainst  the  nearest  levell'd  foe. 
Though  faint  beneath  the  mutual  wound. 
Grappling  on  the  gory  groond. 


Still  the  old  man  stood  erect, 

And  Alp's  career  a  moment  check'd. 

'  Yield  thee,  Minotti ;  quarter  take. 

For  thine  own,  tb;  daughter's  sake.'       bjo 

■  Never,  renegade,  never  1 

Though  the  life  of  thy  gift  would  last  for 


■  Francesca  t  —  Oh,  my  promised  bride  t 
Must  she  too  perish  by  thy  pride  ? ' 
'She  is  safe.'  — 'Where?   where?'  — 'I 

heaven; 
From  whence  thy  traitor  soul  ia  driven— 
Far  from  thee,  tuid  imdefiled.' 
Grimly  then  Minotti  smiled. 
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As  he  saw  Alp  staggering  bow 
fief  ore  his  words,  as  with  a  blow. 


860 


<0h  God  I    when  died  she ?'  —  *  Yester- 
night— 
Nor  weep  I  for  her  spirit's  flight: 
None  of  my  pure  race  shall  be 
Slaves  to  Manomet  and  thee. 
Come  on  1 '  —  That  challenge  is  in  vain, 
Ah)  's  already  with  the  slain  ! 
While  Minotti's  words  were  wreaking 
More  revenge  in  bitter  speaking 
Than  his  falchion's  point  had  found, 
Had  the  time  allow  d  to  wound,  870 

From  within  the  neighbouring  porch 
Of  a  long  defended  church. 
Where  the  last  and  desperate  few 
Would  the  failing  fight  renew, 
The  sharp  shot  dash^  Alp  to  the  ground. 
Ere  an  eye  could  view  the  wound 
That  crash'd  through  the  brain  of  the  infidel, 
Bound  he  spun,  and  down  he  fell; 
A  flash  like  fire  within  his  eyes 
filazed,  as  he  bent  no  more  to  rise,  880 

And  then  eternal  darkness  sunk 
Through  all  the  palpitating  trunk; 
Nought  of  life  left,  save  a  quivering 
Where  his  limbs  were  slightly  shivering. 
They  tum'd  him  on  his  back;  his  breast 
And  brow  were  stain'd  with  gore  and  dust, 
And  through  his  lips  the  life-blood  oozed 
From  its  deep  veins  lately  loosed. 
But  in  his  pulse  there  was  no  throb, 
Nor  on  his  lips  one  dying  sob;  890 

Sigh,  nor  word,  nor  struggling  breath 
Heralded  bis  way  to  death: 
Ere  his  very  thought  could  pray, 
Unaneled  he  pass'd  away, 
Without  a  hope  from  mercy's  aid,  — 
To  the  last  —  a  Renegade. 

XXVIII 

Fearfully  the  yell  arose 

Of  his  followers  and  his  foes, 

These  in  joy,  in  fury  those. 

Then  again  in  conflict  mixing,  900 

Clashing  swords,  and  spears  transfixing. 

Interchanged  the  blow  and  thrust. 

Hurling  warriors  in  the  dust. 

Street  by  street,  and  foot  by  foot. 

Still  Minotti  dares  dispute 

The  latest  portion  of  the  land 

Left  beneath  his  high  command; 

With  him,  aiding  heart  and  hand, 

The  remnant  of  his  gallant  band. 


Still  the  church  is  tenable,  ^to 

Whence  issued  late  the  fated  ball, 
That  half  avenged  the  city's  fall. 

When  Alp,  her  fierce  assailant,  fell. 

Thither  bending  sternly  back. 

They  leave  before  a  bloody  track; 

And,  with  their  faces  to  the  foe. 

Dealing  wounds  with  every  blow. 

The  chief,  and  his  retreating  train, 

Join  to  those  within  the  fane. 

There  they  yet  may  breathe  awhile,        qm 

Shelter'd  by  the  massy  |nle. 

XXIX 

Brief  breathing-time  !  the  turban'd  host. 
With  adding  ranks  and  racking  boast. 
Press   onwards  with    such    strength    and 

heat. 
Their  mmnbers  balk  their  own  retreat; 
For  narrow  the  way  that  led  to  the  spot 
Where  still  the  Christians  yielded  not; 
And  the  foremost,  if  fearful,  may  vainly 

try 

Through  the  massy  colunm  to  turn  and  fly; 

They  perforce  must  do  or  die.  930 

They  die;  but  ere  their  eyes  could  close. 

Avengers  o'er  their  bodies  rose. 

Fresh  and  furious,  fast  they  fill 

The  ranks  unthinn'd,  though   slaughter'd 

still; 
And  faint  the  weary  Christians  wax 
Before  the  still  reuew'd  attacks. 
And  now  the  Othnians  gain  the  gate; 
Still  resists  its  iron  weight. 
And  still,  all  deadly  aim'd  and  hot, 
From  every  crevice  comes  the  shot;         940 
From  every  shattered  window  pour 
The  volleys  of  the  sulphurous  shower. 
But  the  portal  wavering  grows  and  weak  — 
The  iron  yields,  the  hinges  creak  — 
It  bends  —  it  falls  —  and  all  is  o'er; 
Lost  Corinth  may  resist  no  more  ! 

XXX 

Darkly,  sternly,  and  all  alone, 
Minotti  stood  o'er  the  altar  stone. 
Madonna's  face  upon  him  shone. 
Painted  in  heavenly  hues  above,  950 

With  eyes  of  light  and  looks  of  love ; 
And  placed  upon  that  holy  shrine 
To  fix  our  thoughts  on  things  divine. 
When  pictured  there,  we  kneeling  see 
Her,  and  the  boy-God  on  her  knee, 
Smiling  sweetly  on  each  prayer 
To  heaven,  as  if  to  waft  it  there. 
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Still  she  nniled;  eren  now  ihe  imilflt, 
^MHigli  Blaiixliter  itiMiiiia  tlcmg  bet  anlea. 
Hinotti  I^tod  hu  Kged  «yo,  9to 

And  made  the  lign  of  a  eroM  wHb  a  aich, 
^n»en  leized  a  torch  which  blued  thereby; 
And  atiU  he  itood,  while,  with  *teel  and 

Inwaid  and  onward  the  Unuolman  eame. 

XXXI 

The  vanlte  beneath  the  moaaia  atone 

Contain'd  the  dead  of  agea  gone; 

Their  namei  were  on  the  graven  floor, 

Bat  now  illegible  with  gore; 

The  carvtd  oreits,  and  curionii  huea 

The  varied  marble's  veina  diffuse,  970 

Were  smeoT'd,  and  slippery  —  itain'd,  and 

With  broken  Bwoida  and  helms  o'erthrown. 
There  were  dead  above,  and  the  dead  be- 

I^y  cold  in  manv  a  ooffin'd  row; 
Ton  miebt  see  them  piled  in  sable  state, 
By  a  pJi!  light  through  a  gloomy  grate; 
But  War  had  enter'd  their  dark  uavea, 
.And  stored  nloag  the  vaulted  graves 
Her  sulphurous  treasurer,  thickly  spread 
In  masses  by  the  Heshless  dead.  9&1 

Here,  thruugbuut  the  siege,  had  been 
The  Christians'  cliiefest  magazine; 
To  these  a  late-form'd  train  now  led, 
liinotti's  last  and  stem  resource 
Against  the  foe's  o'erwhelming  force. 

XXXII 
Tlie  foe  eame  on,  and  few  remain 
I0  strive,  and  those  must  strive  in  vain. 
Tor  lack  of  further  lives,  to  slake 
rrhe  thirst  of  veneeance  now  awake, 
"With  barbarous  bl«»a  they  gash  the  dead, 
.And  lop  the  already  lifeless  head,  991 

Awl  fell  the  statues  from  their  niche, 
And  spoil  the  shrines  of  offerings  rich, 
■And  from  each  other's  rude  hands  wrest 
The  silver  vessels  saints  hud  bless'd. 
*To  the  high  altar  on  they  gu; 
Ob,  but  it  made  a  glorious  show  I 
On  its  table  still  behold 
The  cup  of  consecrated  gold; 
Slaasy  and  deep,  a  glittenug  prize,  kud 

Brightly  it  sparkles  to  pliuiderers'  eyes. 
Tlwt  mom  it  held  the  holy  wine, 
Ctmverted  by  Christ  to  his  blood  so  divine, 
Which  his  worshippers  drank  at  the  break 


To  ahriTe  tbeir  soala  era  tb^  ]<dn'dtai  the 

Imy. 
Still  a  few  drops  within  it  lay; 
And  Toond  the  Mored  teble  glow 
Twelve  lof^  lamp*,  in  splendid  row, 
From  the  pnrest  metal  cast; 
A  spoil  —  the  richest,  and  the  last.  ma 


So  near  tbey  came,  tbe  nearest  iti«teb'd 
'To  Rasp  the  spoil  he  almost  reach'd, 

When  old  MBnotti's  hand 
Tonch'd  with  the  torch  the  tntin  — 

Tisflredl 
Spire,  vanlta,  the   shrine,  the  spoil,  the 
slain. 
The    tnrban'd  viotors,  the    Christian 
band. 
All  that  of  living  or  dead  remain, 
Hnrl'd  on  high  with  the  shiver'd  fane, 

In  one  wild  roar  expired  I  ino 

The  ahatter'd  town  —  uie  walls  Uirown 

The  waves  a  moment  backward  bent  — 
The  hills  that  shake,  although  unrent, 

As  if  an  earthquake  pass'd  — 
The  thousand  shapeless  things  all  driven 
In  cloud  and  flame  athwart  the  heaven. 

By  that  trcmeudous  blast  — 
Proclaim'd  the  desperate  conflict  o'er 
On  that  too  long  afflicted  shore. 
Up  to  the  sky  like  rockets  go  lojs 

All  that  mingled  there  below: 
Many  a  tall  and  goodly  man, 
Scorcb'd  and  shnvell'd  to  a  span. 
When  be  fell  to  earth  again 
Ijike  a  cinder  strew'd  the  plain. 
Down  the  ashes  shower  like  rain; 
Some  fell  in  the  gulf,  which  received  the 

With  a  thousand  circling  wrinkles; 

ijome  fell  on  the  shore,  but,  fiir  away, 

Scattei'd  o'er  the  isthmus  lay;  1041 

Christian  or  Moslem,  which  be  they? 

Let  their  mothers  see  and  say  I 

When  in  cradled  rest  they  lay, 

And  each  nursing  mother  smiled 

On  the  sweet  sleep  of  her  child. 

Little  deem'd  she  such  a  day 

Would  rend  those  tender  limbs  away. 

Not  the  matrons  that  them  bore 

Could  discern  their  offspring  more; 

That  one  moment  left  no  trace  njt 

More  of  human  form  or  face 

Save  a  scatter'd  scalp  or  bone. 
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And  down  came  blazing  rafters,  strown 
Around,  and  many  a  falling  stone. 
Deeply  dinted  in  the  clay, 
All  blacken'd  there  and  reekins^  lay. 
All  the  living  things  that  beard 
That  deadly  earth-shock  disaroear'd: 
The  wild  birds  flew;  the  wild  dogs  fled. 
And  howling  left  the  unburied  dead;      1060 
The  camels  from  their  keepers  broke; 
The  distant  steer  forsook  the  yoke  — 
The  nearer  steed  plmiged  o'er  the  plain. 
And  burst  his  girth,  luod  tore  his  rein; 
The  bull-frog's  note,  from  out  the  marsh, 
Deep-mouth^  arose,  and  doubly  harsh; 
The  wolves  yell'd  on  the  cavem'd  hill 
Where  echo  roll'd  in  thunder  still; 
The  jackars  troop,  in  gather'd  cry, 
Baj'd  from  afar  complainingly. 
With  a  miz'd  and  mournful  sound. 
Like  crying  babe  and  beaten  hound: 
With  sudden  wing  and  ruffled  breast, 
The  eagle  left  his  rocky  nest. 
And  moimted  nearer  to  the  sun. 
The  clouds  beneath  him  seem'd  so  dun; 
Their  smoke  assail'd  his  startled  beak. 
And  made  him  higher  soar  and  shriek  — 
Thus  was  Corinth  lost  and  won  1 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

The  following:  poem  is  grounded  on  a  cir- 
camstance  mentioned  in  Gibbon's  Antiquities 
0/ the  House  of  Brunswick.  I  am  aware,  that 
in  modem  times  the  delicacy  or  fastidiousness 
of  the  reader  may  deem  such  subjects  unfit 
for  the  purposes  of  poetry.  The  Greek  drama- 
tists, and  some  of  the  best  of  our  old  English 
writers,  were  of  a  different  opinion :  as  Alfieri 
and  Schiller  have  also  been,  more  recently, 
upon  the  Continent.  The  following  extract 
will  explain  the  facts  on  which  the  story  is 
founded.  The  name  of  Azo  is  substituted  for 
Nicholas,  as  more  metrical. 

*  Under  the  reign  of  Nicholas  III.  Ferrara 
was  polluted  with  a  domestic  tragedy.  By  the 
testimony  of  an  attendant,  and  his  own  obser- 


Tation,  the  Marquis  of  Este  disooireved  the  in- 
oestnons  loTee  of  his  wife  Parisina  and  Hugo 
his  bastard  son,  a  heautifol  and  valiant  youth. 
They  were  beheaded  in  the  castle  by  the  sen- 
tenee  of  a  father  and  husband,  who  puUiahed 
his  shame,  and  snrviyed  their  execution.  He 
was  anf ortonate,  if  they  were  gmlty :  if  they 
were  innocent,  he  was  still  more  nnfortnnate ; 
nor  is  there  any  possible  situation  in  which  I 
can  sincerely  approve  the  last  act  of  the  jnstice 
of  a  parent*  —  Gibbon's  MisceUaneoua  Works, 
vol.  iiL  p.  470. 

I 

It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 

The  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard; 
It  is  the  hour  when  lovers'  vows 

Seem  sweet  in  evenr  whisper'd  word; 
And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near, 
Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 
Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet, 
And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met, 
And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue, 
And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  hue,  lo 

And  in  the  heaven  that  clear  obscure, 
So  softly  dark  and  darkly  pure, 
Which  follows  the  decline  of  day. 
As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away. 

II 

But  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  waterfall 

That  Parisina  leaves  her  hall, 

And  it  is  not  to  gaze  on  the  heavenly  light 

That  the  lady  walks  in  the  shadow  of  night. 

And  if  she  sits  in  Esters  bower, 

*T  is  not  for  the  sake  of  its  full-blown  flower; 

She  listens,  but  not  for  the  nightingale,     21 

Though  her  ear  expects  as  soft  a  tale. 

There  glides  a  step  through  the  foliage  thick. 

And  her  cheek  gprows  pale,  and  her  heart 

beats  quick. 
There  whispers  a  voice  through  the  rustling 

leaves. 
And  her  blush  returns,  and  her  bosom  heaves : 
A  moment  more,  and  they  shall  meet; 
'T  is  past  —  her  lover  's  at  her  feet. 


Ill 


And  what  unto  them  is  the  world  beside, 
With  all  its  change  of  time  and  tide  ? 
Its  living  things,  its  earth  and  sky, 
Are  nothing  to  their  mind  and  eye. 
And  heedless  as  the  dead  are  they 

Of  aught  around,  above,  beneath; 
As  if  all  else  had  pass'd  away, 

They  only  for  each  other  breathe; 
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Tbair  ywj  ligti*  u«  fnll  of  jo^ 
So  dM[>,  tbt  did  it  not  deoaj, 
That  happy  madnesa  wonld  destroy 

Tba  bwit*  which  feel  its  fieiy  sway.     ^ 
Of  KtuU,  of  peril,  do  they  deem 
In  Oat  tmnidtiuHu  tender  dream  ? 
Who  that  have  felt  that  paMion'B  power, 
Or  pMOMd  or  fear'd  in  anoh  an  hour  7 
Or  thought  how  brief  nich  momenta  last  ? 


With  many  a  lin^ring  look  they  leave 

The  spot  of  gailty  gladneis  past;  jo 

And  tboogh  they  hope  and  vow,  they  grieve, 

Am  if  that  parting  were  the  laat. 
The  fmciuent  agh,  the  lone  embrace, 

The  bp  that  uiere  would  oling  for  ever, 
While  gleams  on  Parisina's  face 

The  Heaven  ahe  feara  will  not  forgive 
her, 
Aa  if  each  calmly  conacious  star 
Beheld  her  frailty  from  afnr  — 
The  frequent  aigb,  the  long  embrace. 
Yet  binda  them  to  their  trysting-place.      60 
But  it  must  come,  and  tbey  must  part 
In  fearfu)  heaviness  of  heart, 


And  Hugo  is  gone  to  his  lonely  bed. 

To  covet  there  another's  bride; 
But  ahe  must  lay  her  conscious  head 

A  buabend's  tniating  heart  beside. 
But  fever'd  in  her  sleep  she  seems, 
And  red  her  cheek  with  troubled  dreams. 

And  mutters  she  in  her  unrest  71 

A  name  she  dare  not  breathe  by  day. 

And  clasps  her  IjOrd  unto  the  breast 
Which  pants  for  one  away. 
And  he  to  that  embrace  awakes. 
And,  happy  ia  the  thought,  miittakes 
That  dreaming  aigh  and  warm  caress 
For  such  as  he  was  wont  to  bless; 
And  could  in  very  fondueBS  weep 
O'er  her  who  loves  him  even  in  sleep       9< 

He  ctaap'd  her  sleeping  to  hia  heart. 
And  Hsten'd  to  each  broken  word: 

He  hears  —  Why  doth  Prince  Aw  start, 
Aa  if  the  Arahangel'a  voice  he  heard  7 


Ai>d  w«ll  he  may — adeeper  doom 
Conld  soaieely  thimdar  o'er  his  tomb. 
When  he  shall  wake  to  sleep  no  more, 
And  stand  the  eternal  throne  before; 
And  well  he  may — his  earthly  peace 
Upon  that  sound  is  doom'd  to  eease.         ^ 
"rbat  sleerong  whisper  of  a  name 
Bespeaks  iMT  gnilt  and  Aio'a  shame. 
And  whose  that  name  7  that  o'er  his  jnl- 

low 
Sounds  fearful  as  the  breaking  billow, 
Which  rolla  the  plank  upon  the  shore, 

And  dashes  on  the  pomted  rook 
The  wretch  who  sinks  to  rise  no  more,  — 

So  came  upon  his  soul  the  shook. 

LSl  HO 


The  offspring  of  his  wayward  youth. 
When  he  betesy'd  Bianoa's  tmtfa, 
The  maid  whose  folly  oonld  oonfide 
In  him  who  made  her  not  his  bride. 


He  pinck'd  his  poniard  in  its  sheath, 
But  sheathed  it  ere  the  point  was  bare; 

Howe'er  unworthy  now  to  breathe. 

He  could  not  slay  a  thing  so  fair  —      1  lo 
At  least  not  smiling,  sleeping  there. 

Nay  more;  — he  did  not  w^e  her  then, 
But  gazed  upon  her  with  a  glance 
Which,  had  she  ronaed  her  from  her 

Had  frozen  her  sense  to  sleep  again; 
And  o'er  his  brow  tbe  burning  lamp 
Gleam'd  on  the  dew-drops  big  and  damp 
She  spake   no   more,  but   stdl   she   slum- 

ber'd, 
While  in  hia  thought  her  days  are  num- 

ber'd. 


And  with  the  mom  he  soi^ht,  and  found, 
Id  many  a  tale  from  those  aroimd,  m 

The  proof  of  all  be  fear'd  to  know. 
Their  present  guilt,  bis  future  woe. 
The  long-conniving  damsels  seek 
To  save  themselves,  and  would  transfer 
The  guilt,  the  ahame,  the  doom,  to  her. 


1  be  guilt,  the  ahame,  t 
nceument  is  no  more; 


they  speak 
lay  comp  ' 
Full  credence  to  the  tale  they  tell; 
And  Azo's  tortured  heart  and  ear 
Have  nothing  more  te  feel  or  hear. 
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IX 

He  was  not  one  who  brook'd  delay: 

Within  the  chamber  of  his  state, 
The  chief  of  Este's  ancient  sway 

Upon  his  throne  of  judgment  sate. 
His  nobles  and  his  guards  are  there; 
Before  him  is  the  smfnl  pair,  — 
Both  young,  and  one  how  passing  fair  ! 
With  sworaless  belt,  and  letter'd  hand. 
Oh,  Christ !  that  thus  a  son  should  stand 

Before  a  father's  face  ! 
Yet  thus  must  Hugo  meet  his  sire, 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  his  ire. 

The  tale  of  his  disgrace  t 
And  yet  he  seems  not  overcome. 
Although  as  yet  his  voice  be  dumb. 


And  still,  and  pale,  and  silently 

Did  Parisina  wait  her  doom ; 
How  changed   since    last    her    speaking 
eye 

Glanced  gladness  round  the  glittering 
room,  1 50 

Where  high-bom  men  were  proud  to  wait. 
Where  Beauty  watch'd  to  imitate 

Her  gentle  voice,  her  lovely  mien. 
And  gather  from  her  air  and  gait 

The  graces  of  its  queen. 
Then,  —  had  her  eye  in  sorrow  wept, 
A  thousand  warriors  forth  had  leapt, 
A  thousand  swords  had  sheathless  shone. 
And  made  her  quarrel  all  their  own. 
Now,  —  what  is  she  ?  and  what  are  they  ? 
Can  she  command  or  these  obey  ?  161 

All  silent  and  miheeding  now, 
With  downcast  eyes  and  knitting  brow, 
And  folded  arms,  and  freezing  air, 
And  lips  that  scarce  their  scorn  forbear, 
Her    knights   and   dames,    her   court  —  is 

there. 
And  he,  the  chosen  one,  whose  lance 
Had  yet  been  couched  before  her  glance, 
Who  —  were  his  arm  a  moment  free  — 
Had  died  or  gain'd  her  liberty;  170 

The  minion  of  his  father's  bride,  — 
He,  too,  is  fetter'd  by  her  side; 
Kor  sees  her  swoln  and  full  eye  swim 
Less  for  her  own  despair  than  him. 
Those  lids,  —  o'er  which  the  violet  vein 
Wandering  leaves  a  tender  stain. 
Shining  through  the  smoothest  white 
That  e  er  did  softest  kiss  invite,  — 
Now  seem'd  with  hot  and  livid  glow 
To  press,  not  shade,  the  orbs  below;        z8o 


Which  glance  so  heavily,  and  fill. 
As  tear  on  tear  grows  gathering  still. 

XI 

And  he  for  her  had  also  wept, 

But  for  the  eyes  that  on  him  gazed: 
His  sorrow,  if  he  felt  it,  slept; 

Stem  and  erect  his  brow  was  raised. 
Whatever  the  grief  his  soul  avow'd. 
He  would  not  shrink  before  the  crowd. 
But  yet  he  dared  not  look  on  her: 
Remembrance  of  the  hours  that  were,  — 
His  guilt,  his  love,  his  present  state,         191 
His  father's  wrath,  all  good  men's  hate, 
His  earthly,  his  eternal  fate — 
And  hers,  —  oh,  hers ! — he  dared  not  throw 
One  look  upon  that  deathlike  brow. 
Else  had  his  rising  heart  betray'd 
Remorse  for  all  the  wreck  it  made. 

XII 

And  Azo  spake:  —  *  But  yesterday 

I  gloried  in  a  wife  and  son; 
That  dream  this  morning  pass'd  away;    aoo 

Ere  day  declines,  I  slmli  have  none. 
My  life  must  linger  on  alone; 
Well,  —  let  that  pass,  —  there  breathes  not 

one 
^Vho  would  not  do  as  I  have  done. 
Those  ties  are  broken  —  not  by  me ; 

Let   that   too   pass ;  —  the  doom  's   pre- 
pared ! 
Hugo,  the  priest  awaits  on  thee. 

And  then  —  thy  crime's  reward  ! 
Away  !  address  thy  prayers  to  Heaven, 

Before  its  evening  stars  are  met  —       n© 
Learn  if  thou  there  canst  be  forgiven; 

ItiJ  mercy  may  absolve  thee  yet. 
But  here,  upon  the  earth  beneath. 

There  is  no  spot  where  thou  and  I 
Together,  for  an  hour,  could  breathe. 

Farewell  !  I  will  not  see  thee  die  — 
But  thou,  frail  thing  !  shalt  view  his  head  — ■ 

Away  !  I  cannot  speak  the  rest. 

Go  !  woman  of  the  wanton  breast; 
Not  I,  but  thou  his  blood  dost  shed: 
Go  !  if  that  sight  thou  canst  outlive, 
And  joy  thee  in  the  life  I  give.' 

XIII 

And  here  stem  Azo  hid  his  face. 
For  on  his  brow  the  swelling  vein 
Throbb'd  as  if  back  upon  his  brain 
The  hot  blood  ebb'd  and  flow'd  again; 

And  therefore  bow'd  he  for  a  space. 
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And  pus'd  his  ^hiking  buid  tlontt 
Hi*  «ja,  to  tm]  it  from  Um  tiuaag. 
Wbile  Hnga  niwd  hi*  oliainM  hiuidB,     iia 
And  for  m  brief  delay  demuiili 
Hi*  bthei**  ear;  the  silent  *Lre 
Forbid*  not  what  his  wtwds  reqnira 

■  It  is  not  that  I  drewl  the  de»th — 
For  thoQ  hart  seen  me  bj  thj  side 
All  redlj  through  the  iNdtle  ride; 
Aod  that  not  onoe  k  luelesa  brand 
Thy  sliiTea  have  wrested  from  mr  hand, 
Bath  shed  more  blood  in  canse  o(  thine 
Than  e'er  can  stain  the  axe  of  mine.         ifo 

Hum  gaT'st,  and  may'st  resnma  mj 
breath, 
A  gift  for  which  I  thank  thee  not; 
Nor  are  my  mother's  wroDni  foigot, 
Her  elwhted  love  and  rain^  name. 
Her  (rfnuring's  herilsge  of  shame ; 
Bat  sfae  1*  in  the  nave,  where  he, 
Her  son,  thy  nrid,  socm  shall  be. 
Her  broken  heart,  my  sever'd  bead, 
Shall  witness  for  thee  from  the  dead 
How  tmsty  and  how  tender  were  ijo 

Thy  youthful  love,  paternal  care. 
T  IS  true  that  I  have  done  thee  wmnK, 

But  wrong  for  wrong:  this  deem'd  thy 

The  other  victim  of  thy  pride,  — 

Thou  know'st  for  me  was  destined  long. 

Thou  saw'st,  and  covctedst  her  charmsi 
And  with  thy  very  crime,  my  birth, 
Thou  tauntedst  me  —as  little  worth; 

A  mat4;h  ignoble  for  her  arms, 

Because,  forsooth,  I  could  not  claim         jio 


Yet,  were  a  few  short  suniiners  mine, 
My  name  should  more  than  Este's  shine 
With  honours  all  my  own. 
I  had  a  sword  —  and  have  a  breast 
That  should  have  won  as  haught  a  crest 
As  ever  waved  along  the  line 
Of  all  these  sovereign  sires  of  thine. 
Kot  always  knightly  spurs  are  worn         'to 
The  brightest  by  the  better  bom; 
And  mine  have  lanced  my  courser's  flank 
Before  proud  chiefs  of  princely  rank, 
When  charging  to  the  cheering  cry 
Of  "  Este  and  of  Victory  !  " 
I  will  not  plead  the  cause  of  crime. 
Nor  sue  thee  to  redeem  from  time 
A  few  brief  hours  or  days  that  must 
At  length  roll  o'er  my  reckless  dust;  — 
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Such  madd^tt*^*'g  moments  a*  my  paiL     a 
They  eonld  not,  and  they  did  not,  hurt 
Albeit  my  Urtb  and  name  be  ba*e, 
And  thy  mrfnli^  of  race 
Diadain'd  to  daok  a  thing  like  me. 

Yet  in  my  lineament*  they  trace 

Some  features  of  my  father's  fan*) 
And  in  my  spirit  —  all  of  thee; 
From  thee  this  tameleasneis  of  heart, 
From  thee  —  nay,    wherefore    doat    thon 

start? 
From  thee  in  all  their  vigour  oame  iga 

Hy  arm  of  strength,  my  sonl  of  flame; 
Thou  didst  not  give  me  life  almw, 
But  all  that  made  me  mote  thine  own* 
See  what  thy  gnil^  love  hath  dona  I 
Bepaid  tbee  ^th  too  like  a  eon  I 
I  am  no  bastard  in  my  soul,  ^^ 

For  that,  like  thine,  abhorr'd  oontrol: 
And  for  my  breath,  that  hasty  boon 
Thou  gav'it  and  wUt  resume  to  soon, 
I  valued  it  no  more  than  thon,  joo 

When  rose  thy  oaaque  above  thy  brow. 
And  we,  all  side  by  side,  have  striven, 
Aod  o'er  the  dead  our  conrtets  driven. 
The  past  is  nothing  —  and  at  last 
The  future  can  but  be  the  past; 
Yet  would  I  that  I  then  had  died: 

For  though  thou  work'dst  my  mother's  ill. 
And  made  thy  own  mv  destined  bride, 

I  feel  thou  art  niT  father  still; 
And,  harsh  as  sounds  thy  hard  decree,    jio 
T  is  not  unjust,  although  from  thee. 
Begot  ia  sin,  to  die  in  shame, 
My  life  begun  and  ends  the  same: 
As  err'd  the  sire,  so  err'd  the  bod. 
And  thou  must  punish  both  in  one. 
My  crime  seems  worst  to  human  view, 
But  God  must  judge  between  ns  too  I ' 

XIV 
He  ceased,  and  stood  with  folded  arms, 
On  which  the  circling  fetters  sounded; 
And  not  tiD  ear  but  felt  as  wounded,    ]» 
Of  all  the  chiefs  that  there  were  rank'd. 
When  those  dull  chains  in  meeting  clank'd: 
Till  Parisina's  fatal  charms 
Again  attracted  every  eye  — 
Would  she  thus  hear  him  doom'd  to  die  I 
She  stood,  I  said,  all  pale  aod  still. 
The  living  cause  of  Hugo's  ill. 
Her  eyes  unmoved,  but  full  and  wide. 
Not  once  had  tum'd  to  either  side: 
Nor  once  did  those  sweet  eyelids  close,   jjb 
Or  shade  the  glance  o'ei  which  they  rose. 
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But  round  their  orbe  of  deepest  blue 
The  circling  white  dilated  grew; 
And  there  with  glassy  gaze  she  stood 
As  ice  were  in  her  curmed  blood. 
Bat  every  now  and  then  a  tear 
So  large  and  slowly  gathered  slid 
From  the  long  dark  frinee  of  that  fair  lid, 
It  was  a  thing  to  see,  not  hear  1 
And  those  who  saw,  it  did  surprise,         340 
Soch  drops  could  fall  from  human  eyes. 
To  speak  she  thought  —  the  imperfect  note 
Was  choked  within  her  swelling  throat, 
Tet  seem'd  in  that  low  hollow  groan 
Her  whole  heart  gushing  in  the  tone. 
It  ceased  —  again  she  thought  to  speak. 
Then  burst  her  voice  in  one  long  shriek. 
And  to  the  earth  she  fell  like  stone 
Or  statue  from  its  base  o'erthrown. 
More  like  a  thing  that  ne'er  had  life,  —  350 
A  monument  of  Azo's  wife,  — 
Than  her,  that  living  guilty  thing, 
Whose  every  passion  was  a  sting, 
Which  urged  to  guilt,  but  could  not  bear 
That  guilt's  detection  and  despair. 
But  yet  she  lived,  and  all  too  soon 
Recover'd  from  Uiat  death-like  swoon. 
But  scarce  to  reason  —  every  sense 
Had  been  o'erstrung  by  pangs  intense; 
And  each  frail  fibre  of  her  brain  360 

(As  bowstrings,  when  relax'd  by  rain, 
The  erring  arrow  launch  aside) 
Sent  forth  her  thoughts  all  wild  and  wide  — 
The  past  a  blank,  the  future  black. 
With  elimpses  of  a  dreary  track. 
Like  lightning  on  the  desert  path 
When     midnight     storms    are    mustering 

wrath. 
She  f ear*d  —  she  felt  that  something  ill 
Lay  on  her  soul,  so  deep  and  chill; 
That  there  was  sin  and  shame  she  knew;  370 
That  some  one  was  to  die  —  but  who  ? 
She  had  forgotten:  —  did  she  breathe  ? 
Could  this  be  still  the  earth  beneath. 
The  sky  above,  and  men  around; 
Or  were  they  fiends  who  now  so  frown'd 
On  one,  before  whose  eyes  each  eye 
Till  then  had  smiled  in  sympathy  ? 
All  was  confused  and  undefined 
To  her  all-jarr'd  and  wandering  mind; 
A  chaos  of  wild  hopes  and  fears.  380 

And  now  in  laughter,  now  in  tears. 
But  madly  still  in  each  extreme, 
She  strove  with  that  convulsive  dream; 
For  so  it  seem'd  on  her  to  break  — 
Oh  !  vainly  must  she  strive  to  wake ! 


XV 

The  Convent  bells  are  ringing. 

But  mournfully  and  slow; 
In  the  grey  square  turret  swinging. 

With  a  deep  sound,  to  and  fro. 

Heavily  to  the  heart  they  go  !  390 

Hark !  the  hymn  is  singing  — 

The  son^  for  the  dead  below. 

Or  the  living  who  shortly  shall  be  so ! 
For  a  departing  being's  soul 
The  death-hymn  peak  and  the  hollow  bells 

knolL 
He  is  near  his  mortal  goal; 
Kneeling  at  the  Friar's  knee; 
Sad  to  hear,  and  piteous  to  see. 
Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground. 
With   the   block  before  and    the    guards 
around.  400 

And  the  headsman,  with  his  bare  arm  ready 
That  the  blow  may  be  both  swift  and  steady. 
Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp  and  true. 
Since  he  set  its  edge  anew: 
While    the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle 

gather 
To  see  the  Son  fall  by  the  doom  of  the 
Father ! 

XVI 

It  is  a  lovely  hour  as  yet 

Before  the  summer  sun  shall  set. 

Which  rose  upon  that  heavy  day 

And  mocked  it  with  his  steadiest  ray;      410 

And  his  evening  beams  are  shed 

Full  on  Hugo's  fated  head, 

As  his  last  confession  pouring 

To  the  monk,  his  doom  deploring 

In  penitential  holiness, 

He  bends  to  hear  his  accents  bless 

With  absolution  such  as  may 

Wipe  our  mortal  stains  away. 

That  high  sun  on  liis  head  did  glisten 

As  he  there  did  bow  and  listen,  420 

And  the  rings  of  chestnut  hair 

Curl'd  half  down  his  neck  so  bare; 

But  brighter  still  the  beam  was  thrown 

Upon  the  axe  which  near  him  shone 

^\  ith  a  clear  and  ghastly  glitter  — 

Oh  !  that  parting  hour  was  bitter  ! 

Even  the  stern  stood  chiird  with  awe: 

Dark  the  crime  and  just  the  law, 

Yet  they  shudder'd  as  they  saw. 


XVII 


The  parting  prayers  are  said  and  over 
Of  that  false  son  and  daring  lover  ! 


430 


Hii  faeads  and  nna  are  all  reeonnted, 
Hii  honra  to  thair  last  miimte  moniited, 
Hu  "■"■"tliig  cloftk  before  was  atripp'd, 
Hui  bright  brown  locks  mnat  now  be  clipp'd: 
Tiadone — all  oIowI^km  they  shorn. 
The  VMt  whioh  till  tfaii  moment  worn, 
The  H*rf  whkh  Pariiina  gave, 
HnHt  not  adorn  him  to  the  grave; 
Even  that  mnat  now  be  thrown  aude,      440 
And  o'er  hia  eyes  the  kerchief  tied; 
Bnt  no  —  that  last  indignit  j 
Shall  ne'er  ^proaoh  his  hangh^  eye. 
All  f  eelinn  seemingly  sabdned, 
In  deep  disdain  were  half  renewed. 
When  headsman's  hands  prepared  to  bind 
roald  ■       • 


Those  eye 


I  not  biodt  sneh 


As  it  they  dared  not  look  on  death. 

•  No  —  yonrs  my  forfeit  blood  and  breath; 

These  hands  are  chain'd  —  but  let  me  die 

At  least  with  an  nnihaokled  eye  —  «;! 

Strike '  —  and  as  the  word  he  said. 

Upon  the  Uock  he  bow'd  hb  head. 

These  the  last  accents  Hugo  spoke : 

'  Strike  '  —  and  flashing  fell  the  stroke  — 

RoU'd  the  headland,  gushing,  sunk 

Back  the  stain'd  and  heaviiig  trunk, 

In  the  dust,  which  each  deep  vein 

Slaked  with  its  ensanguined  rain. 

His  eyes  and  lips  a  moment  quiver,  46a 

Convulsed  and  quick,  then  fix  for  ever. 

He  died,  as  erring  man  should  die. 

Without  display,  without  parade; 

Meekly  had  he  bow'd  and  pray'd, 

■         '   ' '  ■  iaioing  priestly  aid, 

«  of  all  hop 


Nor  desperate  of  all  b^vo  on  high. 
And  whSe  before  the  Prior  kneeling-. 
His  heart  was  wean'd  from  eairtuy 


feel- 


mg; 

rrauful 


!,  his  paramour  — 
What  were  they  in  such  an  hour  ?  470 

Ko  more  reproach  —  no  more  despair; 
No  thought  but  heaven,  no  word  but  prayer, 
Save  the  few  which  from  him  broke. 
When,  bared  to  meet  the  beadsman's  stroke. 
He  claim'd  to  die  with  eyes  nnbound, 
His  sole  adieu  to  those  aronnd. 


it  yet,  afar,  from  man  to  man, 
A  cold  electrio  shiver  ran,  4 

As  down  the  deadly  blow  descended 
On  him  whose  life  and  love  thus  ended. 


A  401 

And,  with  a  hushing  sound  eompraas'd, 

A  righ  shrunk  hank  on  every  breast; 

But  no  more  t.tii-illing  noise  roee  thme. 

Beyond  the  blow  Uutt  to  the  block 

Pierced  through  with  forcad  and  sullen 

lave  one:  —  what  cleaves  Uie  silent  air 

ki  madly  shrill,  so  passing  wild, 
That,  as  a  mother's  o'er  lur  child  ^ga 

Done  to  death  by  aaddeD  Uow, 
To  the  sky  these  accents  go. 
Like  a  sodI'b  in  endless  woe  7 
Throng^  Aso'a  palace-lattice  driven, 
That  honid  voice  ascends  to  heaven. 
And  every  eye  is  tum'd  thereon; 
Bnt  sound,  snd  sight  alike  are  eone  I 
It  was  a  woman's  shriek  —  and  ne'er 
In  madlier  aceents  rose  despaif ; 
And  those  who  heard  it,  as  it  past,  ja> 

Id  meroy  wish'd  it  were  the  lut. 


Hugo  is  fallen;  and,  from  that  hour, 

No  more  in  palace,  ball,  or  bower, 

Was  Farisina  heard  or  seeu. 

Her  name  —  as  if  she  ne'er  bad  been  — 

Was  banish'd  from  each  lip  and  ear, 

Like  words  uf  wantooness  or  fear; 

And  from  Priuce  Azo'a  voice,  by  none 

Was  mention  heard  of  wife  or  son; 

No  tomb,  no  memory  bad  they;  510 

Theirs  was  unconsecrat«d  clay; 

At  least  the  knight's  who  died  that  day. 

But  Parisina's  fate  lies  hid 

Like  dust  beneath  the  coffin  lid: 

Whether  in  convent  alie  abode, 

And  won  to  heaven  her  dreary  road 

By  blighted  and  remorseful  years 

Of  scourge,  and  fast,  and  sleepless  tears; 

Or  if  she  fell  by  bowl  or  steel, 

For  that  dark  love  she  dared  to  feel;       jxi 

Or  if,  upon  the  moment  smote. 

She  died  bv  tortures  less  remote,  — 

Like  him  s'he  saw  upon  the  block. 

With  tieart    that   shared  the  headsman's 

In  quicken'd  brokennesa  that  came 
In  pity  o'er  her  sbatter'd  frame, — 
None  knew  —  and  none  can  ever  know. 
But  whatsoe'er  its  end  below. 
Her  life  began  and  closed  in  woe  t 

XX 
And  Aeo  found  another  bride,  5111 

And  goodly  sons  grew  by  his  side; 
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But  none  8o  lovely  and  so  biave 
As  him  who  withered  in  the  graye; 
Or  if  they  were  —  on  his  coM  eye 
Their  erowth  but  glanced  unheeded  by, 
Or  noticed  with  a  smother'd  sigh. 
But  never  tear  his  cheek  descended. 
And  never  smile  his  brow  unbended; 
And  o'er  that  fair  broad  brow  were  wrought 
The  intersected  lines  of  thought;  540 

Those  furrows  which  the  burning  share 
Of  Sorrow  ploughs  untimely  there; 
Scars  of  the  lacerating  mind 
Which  the  Soul's  war  doth  leave  behind. 
He  was  past  all  mirth  or  woe: 
Nothing  more  remain'd  below 
But  sleepless  nights  and  heavy  days, 
A  mind  all  dead  to  scorn  or  praise, 
A  heart  which  shunn'd  itself  —  and  yet 
That  would  not  yield  nor  could  forget,    550 
Which,  when  it  least  appear'd  to  melt. 
Intensely  thought,  intensely  felt: 
The  deepest  ice  which  ever  froze 
Can  only  o'er  the  surface  close; 
The  living  stream  lies  quick  below. 
And  flows — and  cannot  cease  to  flow. 
Still  was  his  seal'd-up  bosom  haunted 
By  thoughts  which  Nature  hath  implanted; 
Too  deeply  rooted  thence  to  vanish, 
Howe'er  our  stifled  tears  we  banish.        560 
When,  struggling  as  they  rise  to  start, 
We  check  those  waters  of  the  heart, 
They  are  not  dried  —  those  tears  unshed 
But  flow  back  to  the  fountain  head, 
And  resting  in  their  spring  more  pure, 
For  ever  in  its  depth  endure, 
Unseen,  unwept,  but  uncongeaPd, 
And  cherishVl  most  where  least  reveal'd. 
With  inward  starts  of  feeling  left, 
To  throb  o*er  those  of  life  bereft;  570 

Without  the  jwwer  to  fill  again 
The  desert  gap  which  made  hLs  i)ain; 
Witliout  the  hope  to  meet  them  where 
United  souls  shall  gladness  share; 
With  all  the  consciousness  that  he 
H.id  only  i)ass'd  a  just  decree. 
That  they  had  wrought  their  doom  of  ill ; 
Yet  Azo's  age  was  wretched  still. 
The  tainted  branches  of  the  tree,  579 

If  lopp'd  with  care,  a  strength  may  give. 
By  which  the  rest  shall  bloom  and  live 
All  greenly  fresh  and  wildly  free: 
But  if  the  lightning,  in  its  wrath. 
The  waving  boughs  with  fury  scathe. 
The  massy  trunk  the  ruin  feels, 
And  never  more  a  leaf  reveals. 


THE  PRISONER  OF   CHILLON 

A  FABLE 
SONNET  ON  CHILLON 

Eternal  Spirit  of  the  chainless  Mmd  I 
Brightest  in  dungeons,   Liberty  !    thou 

art, 
For  there  th^  habitation  is  the  heart  — 
The  heart  which  love   of  thee  alone  can 

bind; 
And   when  thy   sons   to   fetters  are  coo- 
sign'd  — 
To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  dayleas 

gloom, 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  mar- 
tyrdom. 
And  Freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  every 

wind. 
Chillon  !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar;  for   *twar 
trod. 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 
Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a 
sod. 
By  Bonnivard  !  —  May  none  those  marks 
efface ! 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 


My  hair  is  grey,  but  not  with  years. 
Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a  single  night, 
As  men*s  liave  grown  from  sudden  fears. 
My  limbs  are  bow'd,  though  not  with  toil, 

But  rusted  with  a  vile  repose, 
For  they  have  been  a  dungeon's  spoil. 

And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  bann'd,  and  barr'd  —  forbidden  fare. 
But  tliis  was  for  my  father's  faith,  n 

I  suffered  chains  and  courted  death; 
That  father  perished  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake; 
And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a  dwelling-place. 
We  were  seven  —  who  now  are  one, 

Six  in  youth,  and  one  in  age, 
Finished  as  they  had  begim, 

Proud  of  Persecution's  rage;  m 

One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field. 
Their  belief  with  blood  have  seafd^ 
Dying  as  their  father  died. 
For  the  God  their  foes  denied; 


THE   PRISONER   OF   CHILLON 


are  seven  pillHis  of  Gothic  mould 
iUon's  duDgeong  deep  and  old, 
are   seven    columns,   jnassy   and 

p-ej, 

nth  B.  dull  imprison'd  m;,  3- 

beiun  which  hkth  lost  its  way, 
hiougb  the  crevloe  and  the  cleft 
!  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left; 
ing  o'er  the  flogr  so  damp, 
I  marsh's  met«OF  lamp. 
a  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring, 
I  in  each  ruig  there  is  a  chain; 
jon  is  ft  cankering  thing, 

in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain, 
marks  that  will  not  wear  away,        41 
have  done  with  this  new  day, 
I  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes, 
I  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
iars  —  I  cannot  eomit  them  o'er, 
their  long  and  heavy  score 

my  last  brother  droop'd  and  died, 

lay  living  by  his  ^ide. 


chuin'd  us  eacli  to  a  column  stone, 
re  were  three  —  yet,  each  alonei 
luld  not  move  a  single  pace, 
luld  not  see  each  utlier  $  face, 
ith  that  pale  and  livid  light 
nade  us  strangers  i[i  our  sight, 
bus  together,  yet  apart, 
'd  in  hand,  but  join'd  in  heart, 
I  still  some  solace,  iii  the  dearth 
:  pure  elements  of  earth, 
i^ceu  to  each  other's  speech, 
aeb  turn  comforter  lo  each 
*ome  new  hope  or  legend  old, 
ig  heroicailly  bold; 
?en  these  at  length  grew  cold. 
oiccB  took  a  dreary  tone, 
ho  of  the  dungeon  stone, 
rating  sound  —  not  full  and  free 
:hey  of  yore  were  wont  to  be: 
light  be  fancy,  but  to  me 
never  sounded  like  our  own. 


the  eldest  of  the  three, 
t  to  upbold  and  cheer  the  teat 
ight  to  do  —  and  did  my  best; 
ach  did  well  in  bi»  degree. 


The  yODBgest,  whom  my  father  loved. 
Because  onr  mother's  brow  was  given 
To  him,  with  eyes  aa  blue  as  heaven  — 

For  bim  my  sonl  was  sorely  moved. 
And  truly  might  it  be  distress'd 
To  see  such  bird  in  suuh  a  nest; 
For  be  vraa  beautiful  as  day 

(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me  $< 

As  to  young  eagles  being  free)  — 

A  pol^  day,  which  will  not  see 
A  sunset  till  its  summer's  gone. 

Its  sleepless  summer  of  lung  light. 
The  snow-clad  offspring  of  the  suu: 

And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright. 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay, 
With  tears  for  nought  but  others'  ills ; 
And  then  they  flowM  like  mountain  rills, 
Unless  he  could  assuage  the  woe  9c 

Which  he  abhorr'd  to  view  below. 


The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind. 
But  form'd  to  combat  with  his  kind; 
Strong  in  his  frame,  and  if  a  mood 
Which  'gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood. 
And  periab'd  in  the  furemost  tank 

With  joy;  — ■  but  not  in  cliaiiis  to  pine; 
His  spirit  witber'd  with  their  clank, 

I  saw  it  silently  decline  — 

And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine:     m 
But  yet  I  forced  it  ou  to  cheer 
Those  relics  of  a  home  so  dear. 
He  was  a  hunter  of  the  hills. 

Had  foUow'd  there  the  deer  and  wolf; 

To  him  this  diuigeon  was  a  gulf. 
And  fetter'd  feet  the  worst  of  ills. 


Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon's  walb: 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow; 
Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  sent         no 
From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement 

Which  round  about  the  wave  inthrals: 
A  double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 
Have  made  — and  like  n  living  grave. 
Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 
The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay: 
We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day; 

Sounding  o'er  our  heads  it  kuock'd; 
And  I  have  felt  the  winter's  spray 
Wash  through  the  bars  when  winds  were  high 
And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky;  m 

And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rock'd. 

And  I  have  felt  it  sliake,  uoshock'd. 
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140 


Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 
The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free. 

VII 

I  said  my  nearer  brother  pined, 
I  said  his  mighty  heart  declined, 
He  loathed  and  put  away  lus  food; 
It  was  not  that  t  was  coarse  and  rude, 
For  we  were  used  to  hunters'  fare. 
And  for  the  like  had  little  care. 
The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat. 
Our  bread  was  such  as  captives'  tears 
Have  moisten'd  many  a  thousand  years. 
Since  man  first  pent  his  fellow  men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den; 
But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him  ? 
These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb; 
My  brother's  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a  palace  had  nown  cold, 
Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  steep  mountain's  side. 
But  why  delay  the  truth  ?  —  he  died. 
I  saw,  and  could  not  hold  his  head. 
Nor  reach  his  dying  hand  —  nor  dead,  — 
Though    hard    I    strove,    but    strove    in 

vain. 
To  rend  and  gnash  my  bonds  in  twain. 
He  died  —  and  they  unlock'd  his  chain, 
And  scoop'd  for  him  a  shallow  grave        150 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave. 
I  begg'd  them,  as  a  boon,  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 
Might  shine  —  it  was  a  foolish  thought, 
But  then  within  my  brain  it  wrought. 
That  even  in  death  his  freeborn  breast 
In  such  a  dungeon  could  not  rest. 
I  might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer; 
They  coldly  laugh 'd  — and  laid  him  there: 
The  flat  and  turfless  earth  above  160 

The  being  we  so  much  did  love; 
His  empty  chain  above  it  leant, 
Such  murder's  fitting  monument  ! 

VIII 

But  he,  the  favourite  and  the  flower. 

Most  cherish'd  since  his  natal  hour. 

His  mother's  image  in  fair  face, 

The  infant  love  of  all  his  race, 

His  martyr'd  father's  dearest  thought, 

My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 

To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be  170 

I^ess  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free; 

He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 

A  spirit  natural  or  inspired  — 
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He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 

Was  wither'd  on  the  stalk  away. 

Oh,  God  !  it  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 

In  any  shape,  in  any  mood:  — 

I  've  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 

I  've  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 

Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motion, 

I  've  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 

Of  Sin  delirious  with  its  dread: 

But  these  were  horrors  —  this  was  woe 

Unmix'd  with  such  —  but  sure  and  slow. 

He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek, 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak. 

So  tearless,  yet  so  tender  —  kind. 

And  griev€»d  for  those  he  left  behind; 

With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 

Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb, 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 

As  a  departing  rainbow^s  ray; 

An  eye  of  most  transparent  light. 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright; 

And  not  a  word  of  murmur,  not 

A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot,  — 

A  Httle  talk  of  better  days, 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise. 

For  I  was  sunk  in  silence  —  lost 

In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most; 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 

Of  fainting  nature's  feebleness, 

More  slowly  drawn,  g^ew  less  and  less. 

I  listen'd,  but  I  could  not  hear  — 

I  call*d,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear; 

I  knew  't  was  hopeless,  but  my  dread 

Would  not  be  thus  admonishM. 

I  call'd,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound  — 

I  burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound,  no 

And  rush'd  to  him :  —  I  found  him  not, 

/  only  stirr'd  in  this  black  spot, 

/  only  lived  —  /  only  drew 

The  accursed  breath  of  dimgeon-dew; 

The  last  —  the  sole  —  the  dearest  link 

Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink, 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race. 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath  — 

My  brothers —  both  had  ceased  to  breathe: 

I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still, 

Alas  !  mv  own  was  full  as  chill , 

I  had  not  strength  to  stir,  or  strive, 

But  felt  that  I  was  still  alive  — 

A  frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 

That  what  we  love  shall  ne'er  be  so. 

I  know  not  why 

I  could  not  die. 
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I  know  not  if  it  l»te  w 


next  befell  me  then  tad  then 
Mnr  not  well —  I  nerer  knew; 
nme  the  loaa  of  light,  and  air, 
1  then  of  darkneu  too. 
no  thought,  do  feeling  —  none  — 
g  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone, 
ras,  Mazoe  ooiueioue  what  I  wist, 
rnbless  enga  within  the  mist; 
i  was  blaiu,  and  Ueak,  and  gief , 
I  not  ni^t  —  it  was  not  day,  141 

I  not  eTen  the  dnngeoo-ligU 
■etui  to  mj  heavy  sight, 
kcancy  absorbing  space, 
xednesa  —  without  a  place ; 
were  no  stars,  no  earth,  no  time, 
beck,    no    ohauge,    no    good,    no 

lence,  and  a  itirless  breath 
1  neither  was  of  life  nor  death; 
uit  idleness, 

e,  and  motionless  I    iji 


of  Btaetiant  idlene 
boundless,  mute,  a 


t  broke  in  npon  my  brain,  — 
ras  the  carol  of  a  bird; 
Kd,  and  then  it  came  again, 
sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard, 
line  was  thankful  till  my  eyes 


the  mate  of  misery. 

len  by  dull  degrees  came  back 

nses  to  their  wonted  track ;  le 

the  diwgeon  walls  and  floor 

slowly  round  me  as  before, 

the  glimmer  of  the  son 

Jig  as  it  before  had  done, 

irough  the  crevice  where  it  came 

lird  was  perch'd,  as  fond  and  tame, 

.  tamer  than  upun  the  tree; 

^ly  bird,  with  azure  winps, 

)ng  that  said  a  thousand  things, 

.  seem'd  to  say  them  all  for  me  1    i; 

r  saw  its  like  before, 

■  shall  see  ita  likeness  more ; 

n'd  like  me  to  want  a  mate, 

as  not  half  so  deuolate, 

was  come  to  love  me  when 
lived  to  love  me  so  njpiin, 
leering  from  my  dungeon's  brink, 
rooght  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 


Or  broka  ita  due  to  ^tteh  on  mbw,     a* 
But  kiMwinc  wfllTeaptiTitf , 

Sweet  bird  1  I  wnld  not  wish  for  thina  1 
Or  if  it  wer«,  in  wingM  guise, 
A  Tiaitant  froin  Aradiae; 
For  — Hearan  t<ngiTe   that  tboaghtl   tha 

Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  amile  — 
I  Bometiines  doem'd  that  it  might  bo 
Uy  WotJier'a  soul  come  down  to  me; 
Bnt  then  at  last  away  it  flew, 
And  than  "t  waa  mortal  —  well  I  knew,  1^ 
For  be  wonld  never  tbns  have  flown, 
And  left  me  twice  so  donbly  lone,  — 
Lone  —  aa  the  etaae  within  its  ahrood, 
Loae  —  a*  a  solitary  olond, 
'    A  sinsle  cloud  on  a  smmy  day. 
While  iJL  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 
A  frown  npon  the  atanoepbere 
That  hath  no  bnrinesi  to  appear 
When  skiea  are  blue  and  earth  ia  gaj. 


A  kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate. 
My  keepers  grew  compassionate; 
I  know  not  what  had  mode  them  so. 
They  were  inured  to  sights  of  woe. 
But  so  it  was ;  —  my  broken  chain 
With  links  unfasten'd  did  remain. 
And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side. 
And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart. 
And  tread  it  over  every  part; 
And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one, 
Returning  where  my  walk  begun. 
Avoiding  only,  as  I  trod, 

"   •     -     r.™ 


My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed. 
My  brniUi  came  gaspingly  and  thick. 
And  my  cmab'd  heart  fell  blind  and  sick. 


I  made  a  footing  in  the  wall. 
It  was  not  therefrom  to  escape. 

For  I  bad  buried  one  and  all  jis 

Wbo  loved  me  in  a  bnman  shape; 

And    the   whole   earth   would   oenceforth 


No  partner  m  my  misery; 

I  thought  of  this,  and  I  waa  elad. 

For  thought  of  them  had  made  me  mad; 
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hmt  I  wmM  ennoof  toueend 
To  m J  borr'd  windowBy  aad 
Onee  more,  apoo  the  moimta 
Tbe  ^pDCt  of  a  lormg 


to  bend 
higfa. 
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eye. 

XIII 

I  lAw  them — aad  thej  were  the  nune, 
Tbej  were  not  ehmeed  like  me  in  fruie; 
I  lAW  their  thouuid  jean  of  snow 
Od  hifi;h  —  their  wide  loog  lake  below. 
And  the  Une  Rhone  in  foUert  flow; 
I  heard  the  torrent*  leap  and  gosh 
O'er  ehannell'd  rock  and  broken  bosh; 
I  law  the  white-wall'd  distant  town. 
And  whiter  muIs  go  skimming  down.       3^ 
And  then  there  waa  a  little  isle. 
Which  in  mj  Tcrj  face  dki  smile. 

The  only  one  in  Tiew; 
A  small  green  isle,  it  seem'd  no  more. 
Scarce  broader  than  my  donseon  floor, 
But  in  it  there  were  three  tul  trees. 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze. 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing. 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hue.  350 

The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall. 
And  they  seem'd  joyous  each  and  all; 
The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 
Methought  he  nerer  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seem'd  to  fly; 
And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye, 
And  I  felt  troubled  and  would  fain 
I  hail  not  left  my  recent  chain. 
Ami  when  I  did  descend  again, 
The  darkncHfl  of  my  dim  aWle  360 

Foil  on  me  slr  a  heavy  load; 
It  waH  a»  iH  a  new-<liig  grave, 
Cloning  o*er  one  we  sought  to  save; 
And  yet  my  glance,  t<x)  much  oppressed, 
Had  almost  need  of  such  a  rest. 

XIV 

It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days  — 

I  kept  no  count,  I  took  no  note, 
I  }ia<l  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise. 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote. 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free,  370 

I  askM  not  why,  and  reck'd  not  where, 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 
FetterM  or  fetterless  to  be, 

I  lejirn*d  to  love  despair. 
And  thus  when  they  appeared  at  last, 
And  all  niy  bonds  aside  were  cast, 
These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  g^own 
A  hermitage  —  and  all  my  own  ! 


And  half  I  f  eh  as  they  were  come 

To  tear  me  from  a  second  home.  380 

With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made. 

And  wateh'd  them  in  their  snllen  trade. 

Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play. 

And  why  should  I  feel  less  tlnn  they  ? 

We  were  all  inmates  of  one  fdaee. 

And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race. 

Had    power    to    kill — yet,  stimnee  to 

tell! 
In  quiet  we  had  leam'd  to  dwell  — 
My  yery  chains  and  I  grew  friends, 
So  much  a  loi^  communion  tends  390 

To  make  us  what  we  are:  —  even  I 
Begain'd  my  freed<mi  with  a  sigh. 


MAZEPPA 

ADVERTISEMENT 

Celoi  qui  remiJiaBsit  aloes  oette  place  teit 
un  gentilhomme  JPolooais,  nomm^  Blaaeppa,  M 
dans  le  palatinat  de  Podolie :  il  aratt  M  titerf 
page  de  Jean  Casimir,  et  avait  pris  k  sa  eoor 
quelque  teintnre  des  belles4ettres.  Une  ia- 
trigoe  qa*il  eat  dans  sa  jenno—e  a^ec  la  femmt 
d'un  gentilhomme  Pdonais  ayant  4t6  dteo- 
Terte^  le  man  le  fit  lier  tout  nu  snr  un  cheval 
farouche,  et  le  laissa  aller  en  cet  ^tat.  Le 
cbeval,  qui  ^tait  dn  pays  de  TUkraine,  y  re- 
tonma,  et  y  porta  Mazeppa,  demi-mort  de 
fatigue  et  de  faim.  Qnelqnes  paysans  le  8e- 
coururent :  il  resta  longtems  panni  eux,  et  se 
signala  dans  plusieurs  courses  centre  les  Tar- 
tares.  La  superiority  de  ses  lumi^res  lui  donna 
une  grande  consideration  parmi  les  Cosaques : 
sa  reputation  s'augmentant  de  jour  en  jour, 
obligea  le  Czar  k  le  faire  Prince  de  rUkzaim. 

—  VoLTAiRK,  Hist,  de  Charles  XIL,  p.  196. 
Le  roi  f uyant,  et  poursuivi,  eut  son  cheval 

tu^  sous  lui ;  le  Colonel  Oieta,  bless^,  et  per- 
dant  tout  son  sang,  lui  donna  le  sien.  Ainsi  on 
remit  deux  fois  k  cbeval,  dans  la  f uite,  ce  con« 
qu^rant  qui  n^avait  pu  y  monter  pendant  la 
bataiUe.  —  p.  216. 

Le  roi  alia  par  un  autre  chemin  avec  quelques 
cavaliers.  Le  carrosse  oil  il  etait  rompit  dans 
la  marche  ;  on  le  remit  k  cheval.  Pour  comble 
de  disG^race,  il  s'^gara  pendant  la  nuit  dans  un 
bois ;  Til,  son  courag'e  ne  pouvant  plus  supplier 
k  ses  forces  ^puis^es,  les  douleurs  de  aa  bles- 
sure  deyenues  plus  insupportables  par  la  fa- 
tigue, son  cheval  etant  tomb^  de  lassitude,  il  se 
concha  quelques  heures  au  pied  d'un  arbre,  en 
danger  d'etre  surpris  k  tout  moment  par  les 
vainqueurs,  qui  le  cherchaient  de  tons  cot^a 

—  p.  218. 


■«wl  PuUowk'b  da;, 
0  left  the  lOTal  Smd^ 
hter'd  army  lay. 


Immbled  hoar, 
ad  nought  t«  dread   from 

ilain,  and  Gieta  gave 

died  the  Russians'  slave. 

.fter  many  a  lea^e 

'd,  but  vain  fatigue ; 

Ji  of  forests  darkline. 

in  the  distance  sparkling  — 

of  somnindinK  toes  — 

f  his  limbs  at  length.  ja 

1  laurels  and  repose 

atioDS  strain  their  strength  ? 

ly  a  savage  tree, 

ire's  agony! 

ere   stiff,   his    limbs   were 

■  was  chill  and  dark; 

1  blood  forbade 

nber's  fltfnl  aid. 

<;  but  jet  through  all, 

anarch  bore  hia  fall,  to 

lis  extreme  of  ill, 

assals  of  his  will : 

ubdued  were  they, 

ions  round  him  lay. 

Ill 
s  !  —  alas  !  how  few, 

fleeting  of  a  day 

but  this  wreck  was  troe    . 
US.  Upon  the  clay 


Eadi  Mto  liitn  down,  ill  sad  ud  miita, 

Besida  his  monanh  and  hii  stMd,         ]• 
For  danger  Inti*  maa  and  brata, 

AnH  Ji  An  fellowa  in  tbair  uaad* 
Awmjw  tha  laatp  MaMnnaiiiadB 
Biip^&owinaitoUo^ahada— 
HtmsaUaa  vwkAf  and  bo^km  laas  oU* 
Tba  Uknina'a  iMrtman  oaln  *"^  bold* 
Brt  tot,  oQtapssit  wMi  this  kag  eowa«» 
The  Cosaask  prfaaa  lahb^  dowa  his  hoaai^ 
And  made  lor  Un  ft  leafj  bad,  ^ 

kaA  amoothU  his  tsUoeka  aad  his  maaa, 
And  ilaek'd  hii  Knthaiad  ■teipp'd  hisiein. 
And  joy'd  to  aaa  £nr  wdl  he  fed; 
For  nnta  now  be  bd  the  dnad 
His  weariad  aouiaet  mi^t  rafnaa 
To  bowse  beneath  the  midni^it  dewa: 
Bat  be  WM  hardy  m  bis  h»d. 


AUl^ftaiwUkafaBoaniadU  . 
Obej'd  his  Toiee,  and  oame  to  call, 
And  knew  him  in  the  midst  of  all: 
Though    tiioosanda    were    aronnd,  - 

Night, 
Without  a  star,  pursued  her  flight,  — 
That  steed  from  snnset  tinti]  dawn 
His  chief  would  follow  like  a  fawn. 


Felt  if  his  arms  in  order  good 

The  long  day's  maieh  hadwell  withstood  — 

U  BtiU  Uie  powder  flO'd  the  pan, 

And  flints  nnlooaen'd  kept  theb  look  — 
His  sahra's  lult  and  soiAfaHd  felt, 
And  whether  they  bad  ebafed  bia  belt. 
And  next  the  venerable  man. 
From  oat  his  bavreraok  and  can. 

Prepared  and  spread  his  slender  stook; 
And  to  the  monanjh  and  his  men 
The  whole  or  portion  offer'd  then  ^ 

With  fsr  less  of  inqnietnde 
Than  courtiers  at  a  banqaet  would. 
And  Charles  of  this  his  slender  share 
With  smiles  partook  a  moment  there, 
To  force  of  cheer  a  greater  show, 
And  seem  above  bot£  wounds  and  woe. 
And  then  he  said:  <  Of  all  oar  band. 
Though  firm  of  heart  and  stnmg  of  hand, 
In  skirmish,  maroii,  or  forage,  none 
Can  less  have  said  or  mtna  have  done       m 
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Thau  thee,  Mazeppa  !    On  the  earth 

So  fit  a  pair  had  never  birth, 

Since  Alexander's  days  till  now, 

As  thy  Bucephalus  and  thou. 

All  Scythia's  fame  to  thine  should  yield 

For  pricking  on  o'er  flood  and  field.' 

Mazeppa  answer'd,  *  HI  betide 

The  school  wherein  I  leam'd  to  ride  ! ' 

Quoth  Charles,  *  Old  Hetman,  wherefore  so. 

Since  thou  hast  leam'd  the  art  so  well  ? '    no 

Mazeppa  said,  *  'T  were  long  to  tell; 

And  we  have  many  a  league  to  go. 

With  every  now  and  then  a  blow. 

And  ten  to  one  at  least  the  foe. 

Before  our  steeds  may  graze  at  ease 

Beyond  the  swift  Borysthenes. 

And,  sire,  your  limbs  have  need  of  rest, 

And  I  will  be  the  sentinel 

Of  this  your  troop.'  —  <  But  I  request,' 

Said  Sweden's  monarch,  <  thou  wilt  tell    lao 

This  tale  of  thine,  and  I  may  reap, 

Perchance,  from  this  the  boon  of  sleep; 

For  at  this  moment  from  my  eyes 

The  hope  of  present  slumber  flies.' 

'  Well,  sire,  with  such  a  hope,  1 11  track 

My  seventy  years  of  memory  back. 

I  think  't  was  in  my  twentieth  spring,  — 

Ay,  *t  was,  —  when  Casimir  was  king  — 

John  Casimir,  —  I  was  his  page 

Six  summers,  in  my  earlier  age,  130 

A  learned  monarch,  faith  !  was  he, 

And  most  unlike  your  majesty: 

He  made  no  wars,  and  did  not  gain 

New  realms  to  lose  them  back  again; 

And  (save  debates  in  Warsaw's  diet) 

He  reign 'd  in  most  imseenily  quiet. 

Not  that  he  had  no  cares  to  vex, 

He  loved  the  muses  and  the  sex; 

And  sometimes  these  so  froward  are, 

They  made  him  wish  himself  at  war;       140 

But  soon  his  wrath  being  o'er,  he  took 

Another  mistress,  or  new  book. 

And  then  he  gave  prodigious  fetes  — 

All  Warsaw  gather'd  round  his  gates 

To  gaze  upon  his  splendid  court, 

And  dames,  and  chiefs,  of  princely  port. 

He  was  the  Polish  Solomon,  — 

So  sung  his  poets,  all  but  one, 

Who,  being  unpeusion'd,  made  a  satire. 

And  boasted  that  he  could  not  flatter.      150 

It  was  a  court  of  jousts  and  mimes, 

Where  every  courtier  tried  at  rhymes ; 

£ven  I  for  once  produced  some  verses. 

And  sign'd  my  odes  "  Despairing  Thyrsis." 


There  was  a  certain  Palatine, 

A  count  of  far  and  high  descent, 
Rich  as  a  salt  or  silver  mine; 
And  he  was  proud,  ye  may  divine, 

As  if  from  heaven  he  had  been  sent. 
He  had  such  wealth  in  blood  and  ore        160 

As  few  could  match  beneath  the  throne; 
And  he  would  gaze  upon  his  storey 
And  o'er  his  pedigree  would  pore. 
Until  by  some  confusion  led. 
Which  almost  look'd  like  want  of  head. 

He  thought  their  merits  were  his  own. 
His  wife  was  not  of  his  opinion  — 

His  junior  she  by  thirty  years  — 
Grew  daily  tired  of  his  dominion; 

And,  after  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears,     170 

To  virtue  a  few  farewell  tears, 
A  restless  dream  or  two,  some  glances 
At  Warsaw's  youth,  some  songs,  and  dances. 
Awaited  but  the  usual  chances 
(Those  happy  accidents  which  render 
The  coldest  dames  so  very  tender). 
To  deck  her  Count  with  titles  given, 
'T  is  said,  as  passports  into  heaven; 
But,  strange  to  say,  they  rarely  boast 
Of  these,  who  have  deserved  uiem  most 


'  I  was  a  goodly  stripling  then; 

At  seventy  years  I  so  may  say, 
That  there  were  few,  or  boys  or  men, 

Who,  in  my  dawning  time  of  day, 
Of  vassal  or  of  knight^  degree, 
Could  vie  in  vanities  with  me. 
For  I  had  strength,  youth,  gaiety, 
A  port,  not  like  to  this  ye  see. 
But  smooth,  as  all  is  rugged  now; 

For    time,    and    care,    and    war, 
plougliM 
My  very  soul  from  out  my  brow; 

And  thus  I  should  be  disavowed 
By  all  my  kind  and  kin,  could  they 
Compare  my  day  and  yesterday. 
This   change   was  wrought,   too,  long 

age 
Had  ta'en  my  features  for  his  page: 
With  years,  ye  know,  have  not  declined 
My  strength,  mv  courage,  or  my  mind, 
Or  at  this  hour  I  should  not  be 
Telling  old  tales  beneath  a  tree. 
With  starless  skies  my  canopy. 
But  let  me  on:  Theresa's  form  — 
Methinks  it  glides  before  me  now, 
Between  me  and  yon  chestnut's  bough, 
The  memory  is  so  quick  and  warm; 
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have 


And  ;et  I  find  no  wonib  to  tell 
The  shape  of  her  I  loved  ao  well. 
She  had  the  Asiatic  eye, 

Such  as  oar  Turkish  ne^hbouFhood 

Hath  mingled  with  our  roliah  blood,   ng 
Dark  as  above  us  is  the  skv; 
Bat  throivh  it  stole  a.  tender  li^ht. 
Like  the  first  moonrise  of  midnight; 
Lam,  dark,  and  swimmiii^  in  the  stteam, 
Which  seem'd  to  melt  to  its  own  beam; 
All  love,  half  laDgnor,  and  half  fire, 
Like  saints  that  at  the  stake  erpire. 
And  lift  their  raptured  looks  ou  high 
Aa  though  it  were  a  joy  to  die;  — 
A  brow  like  a  midsummer  lake,  m 

Trans  paJTent  with  the  sun  therein. 
When  waves  no  murmur  dare  to  make, 

And  heaven  beholds  her  face  within;  — 


And  aoch  as  I  am  love  indeed 

In  fierce  extremes —  in  good  and  ilL 
But  still  we  love  even  in  our  rage, 
And  haunted  to  our  very  age 
With  the  vain  shadow  of  the  past,  ija 

As  is  Mazeppa  to  the  last. 

VI 
'  We  met,  we  gazed  ^  I  saw,  and  sigh'd; 
She  did  not  speak,  and  yet  replied. 
There  are  ten  tboiisaud  tones  aud  signs 
We  hear  and  see,  but  none  defines  — 
Involuntary  sparks  of  thought, 
Which   strike   from    out   the    heart   o'er- 

wrought 
And  form  a  strange  intelligence 
Alike  mysterious  and  Intense, 
Which  link  the  burning  chain  that  binds,   iid 
Without  their  will,  young  hearts  and  minds; 
Conveying,  as  the  electric  wire. 
We  know  not  how,  the  absorbing  fire. 
I  saw,  and  sigh'd  —  iu  silence  wept; 
And  still  reluctant  distance  kept, 
Until  I  was  made  known  to  her, 
And  we  might  then  and  there  confer 
Without  suspicion  —  then,  even  then, 

I  long'd,  and  was  resolved  to  speak; 
But  on  my  lips  they  died  again,  ijo 

The  accents  tremulous  and  weak, 
Until  one  hour,  —There  ia  a  game, 

A  friroluu!)  and  foulish  play, 

Wherewith  we  while  away  the  day; 
It  is  —  I  have  forgot  the  name  — 
And  we  to  this,  it  seems,  were  set. 
By  some  strange  chance,  which  I  forget. 


I  reck'd  not  if  I  won  or  lost. 

It  was  enough  for  me  to  be 

So  near  to  hear,  and  oh  I  to  see  ate 

The  being  whom  I  loved  the  most. 
I  watch'd  her  as  a  sentinel 
(May    ours    this   dark   night   watoh   M 
well !), 

Until  I  saw,  and  thus  it  was, 
That  she  was  pensive,  nor  perceived 
Her  occnpatioD,  nor  was  grieved 
Nor  glad  to  lose  ot  gain;  but  still 
Play M  on  for  hours,  aa  if  her  will 
f  et  bound  her  to  the  place,  thoivh  not 
That  hers  might  be  the  winning  lot.         i/o 

Then  through  my  brain  the  thought  did 

Even  ai  a  fiash  of  lightning  there. 
That  there  was  something  m  her  air 
Which  wonld  not  doom  me  to  despair; 

And  on  the  tbooght  my  words  broke 
forth. 
All  incoherent  aa  they  were  — 

Their  eloquence  was  little  worth. 
But  yet  she  liaten'd  —  't  b  enough, 

Wlio  listens  once  will  listen  twice; 

Her  heart,  be  sure,  is  not  of  ice,  lio 

And  one  refusal  no  rebuff. 


'  I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again  — 
They  tell  nie.  Sire,  you  never  knew 
Those  gentle  frailties;  if  'tis  true, 

I  shorten  all  iny  joy  or  pain; 

To  you  "t  would  seem  absurd  as  vain: 

But  all  men  are  not  bom  to  reign. 

Thus  o'er  themselves  and  nations  too. 


Them  on  where  each  would  foremost 
bleed; 
But  could  not  o'er  myself  evince 
The  like  control.  —  But  to  resume: 

I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again; 
In  sooth,  it  is  a  happy  doom, 

But  yet  where  liapplest  ends  in  pain. 
We  met  in  secret,  anil  the  hour 
Which  led  me  to  tliat  lady's  bower 
Was  fiery  Eipectation's  dower.  30c 

My  days  and  nights  were  nothing,  all 
Except  that  hour  which  doth  recall 
In  the  long  lapse  from  youth  to  age 

No  other  like  itself  ^  I  'd  give 

The  Ukraine  back  again  to  live 
It  o'er  once  more;  and  be  a  page. 
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The  happy  page,  who  was  the  lord 

Of  one  soft  h^rt  and  his  own  sword, 

And  had  no  other  g^m  nor  wealth 

Save  nature's  gift  of  youth  and  health.    310 

We  met  in  secret  —  doubly  sweet, 

Some  say,  they  find  it  so  to  meet; 

X  know  not  that  —  I  would  have  given 

My  life  but  to  have  call'd  her  mine 
In  the  full  view  of  earth  and  heaven; 

For  I  did  oft  and  long  repine 
That  we  could  only  meet  by  stealth. 

VIII 

'  For  lovers  there  are  many  eyes, 

And  such  there  were  on  us;  the  devil 
On  such  occasions  should  be  civil;        320 

The  devil !  —  I  'm  loth  to  do  him  wrong. 
It  might  be  some  untoward  saint, 

Who  would  not  be  at  rest  too  long 
But  to  his  pious  bile  gave  vent  — 

But  one  fair  night,  some  lurking  spies 

Surprised  and  seized  us  both. 

The  Count  was   something  more  than 
wroth; 

I  was  unarm'd;  but  if  in  steel, 

All  cap-li-pie  from  head  to  heel, 

What  gainst  their  numbers  could  I  do  ?  — 

*T  was  near  his  castle,  far  away  331 

From  city  or  from  succour  near. 

And  almost  on  the  break  of  day. 

[  did  not  think  to  see  another, 
My  moments  seem'd  reduced  to  few; 

And  with  one  prayer  to  Mary  Mother, 
And,  it  may  be,  a  saint  or  two. 

As  I  resigned  me  to  my  fate. 

They  led  rae  to  the  castle  gate: 

Theresa's  doom  I  never  knew,  340 

Our  lot  was  henceforth  separate. 

An  angry  man,  ye  may  opine, 

Was  he,  the  proud  Count  Palatine; 

And  he  had  reason  good  to  be, 

But  he  was  most  enraged  lest  such 
An  accident  should  chance  to  touch 

Upon  his  future  pedigree; 

Nor  less  amazed,  that  such  a  blot 

His  noble  'scutcheon  should  have  got, 

While  he  was  highest  of  his  line;  350 

Because  imto  himself  he  seem'd 
The  first  of  men,  nor  less  he  deem'd 

In  others'  eyes,  and  most  in  mine. 

'Sdeath  !    with    a    page  —  perchance    a 
king 

Had  reconciled  him  to  the  thing; 

But  with  a  stripling  of  a  page  ! 

I  felt  —  but  cannot  paint  his  rage. 


IX 

'  **  Bring  forth  the  horse  t " — the  horse  was 
brought; 

In  truth,  he  was  a  noble  steed, 

A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed,  360 

Who  look'd  as  though  the  speed  of  thou^t 
Were  in  his  limbs;  but  he  was  wild. 

Wild  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untau^t, 
With  spur  and  bridle  undefiled  — 

T  was  but  a  day  he  had  been  caught. 
And  snorting,  with  erected  mane, 
And  struggUng  fiercely,  but  in  vain, 
In  the  full  foam  of  wrath  and  dread 
To  me  the  desert-bom  was  led. 
They  bound  me  on,  that  menial  throng,   370 
Upon  his  back  with  many  a  thong; 
Then  loosed  him  with  a  sudden  lash: 
Away  !  —  away  I  —  and  on  we  dash  !  — 
Torrents  less  rapid  and  less  rash. 


*  Away  !  —  away  ! — My  breath  was  gone  — 
I  saw  not  where  he  hurried  on: 
T  was  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day, 
And  on  he  foam  d  —  away  !  —  away  ! 
The  last  of  human  sounds  which  rose. 
As  I  was  darted  from  my  foes,  380 

Was  the  wild  shout  of  savage  laughter, 
Which  on  the  wind  came  roaring  after 
A  moment  from  that  rabble  rout. 
With  sudden  wrath  I  wrench 'd  my  head. 
And  siiapp'd  the  cord,  which  to  the  mane 
Had  bound  my  neck  in  lieu  of  rein. 
And,  writhing  half  my  form  about, 
Howl'd   back   my   curse;    but   'midst  the 

tread, 
The  thunder  of  my  courser's  speed. 
Perchance  they  did  not  hear  nor  heed:     390 
It  vexes  me,  for  I  would  fain 
Have  paid  their  insult  back  again. 
I  paid  it  well  in  after  days: 
There  is  not  of  that  castle  gate. 
Its  drawbridge  and  portcullis'  weight, 
Stone,  bar,  moat,  bridge,  or  barrier  left; 
Nor  of  its  fields  a  blade  of  grass. 
Save  what  grows  on  a  ridge  of  wall, 
Where   stood    the   hearth-stone   of    the 
hall; 
And  many  a  time  ye  there  might  pass,    400 
Nor  dream  that  e'er  that  fortress  was. 
I  saw  its  turrets  in  a  blaze, 
Their  crackling  battlements  all  cleft. 

And  the  hot  lead  pour  down  like  rain 
From  off  the  scorch  d  and  blackening  roof, 
Whose  thickness  was  not  vengeance-proof. 


They  little  thought  that  day  of  pain. 
When  launch'd,  as  on  the  lightning's  flash. 
They  bade  me  t«  dastraotion  dash, 

it  one  day  I  should  oome  again. 


Ther  play'd  me  then  a  bitter  prank. 

When,  with  the  wild  hone  for  my  g 
They  bound  me  to  bis  foaming  flank. 


At  length  I  play'd  them  one  as  frank  — 
For  time  at  last  sets  all  things  even  — 
And  if  we  do  bnt  watch  tbe  hour. 
There  never  yet  was  human  power 
Which  could  e^^e,  if  unforgiven. 
The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  hmi  who  treasures  up  a  wrong. 


*  Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 

Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind, 

All  human  dwellings  left  behind; 
We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  slqr, 
When  with  its  crackling  sound  the  night 
la  chequer'd  with  the  northern  light. 
Town  —  village  —  none  were  on  our  track. 

But  a  wild  plain  of  far  extent,  430 

And  bounded  by  a  forest  black; 

And,  save  the  searoe  seen  battlement 
On  distant  heights  of  some  strong  bold. 
Against  the  Tartars  built  of  old. 
No  trace  of  man:  the  year  before 
A  Turkish  army  had  march'd  o'er; 
And  where  the  Spahi's  boof  hath  trod, 
Tbe  verdure  flies  the  bloody  sod. 
The  sky  was  dull,  and  dim,  and  gray. 

And  a  low  breeie  crept  moaning  by  —  440 

I  could  have  answer'd  with  a  sigh; 
But  fast  we  fled,  away,  away  — 
And  T  could  neither  sigb  tior pray; 
And  my  cold  awent'drops  fell  like  rain 
Upon  the  courser's  bristling  mane. 
But,  snorting  still  with  mge  and  fear. 
He  flew  upon  his  far  career : 
At  times  I  almost  thought,  indeed. 
He  must  have  slackcn'd  in  his  speed; 
But  no  —  my  bound  and  slender  frame    450 

Was  nothing  to  his  angry  might, 
And  merely  like  a  spur  became. 
Each  motion  which  I  made  to  free 
My  swoln  limbs  from  their  agony 

Increased  bis  fury  and  affright: 
I  tried  my  voice,  —  't  was  faint  and  low, 
But  yet  he  swerved  as  from  a  blow; 
And,  starting  to  each  accent,  sprang 
As  from  a  sudden  trumpet's  clang.  454 


Meantime  my  ooida  were  wet  with  gore, 
Which,  oozing  through  my  limbs,  ran  o'er; 
And  in  m^  tongue  toe  thjrat  bec«me 
A  Bomethmg  flerier  far  than  flame. 


'We   near'd   the   wild   wood:    't was   so 

I  saw  no  bounds  on  either  side; 

"Twas  studded  with  old  sturdy  trees. 

That  bent  not  to  the  roughest  breeze 

WUch  howb  down  from  Siberia's  waste 

And  stripe  the  forest  in  its  haste; 

Bnt  these  were  tew  and  far  between,       47a 

Set  thick  with  shmbs  more  young  and 

green, 
Lumriaut  with  their  annual  leaves, 
Ere  strown  by  those  autumnal  eves 
That  nip  the  forest's  foliage  dead, 
Discolour'd  with  a  lifeless  red. 
Which  stands  thereon  like  stiSen'd  gore 
Upon  tbe  slain  when  battle 's  o'er. 
And  some  loi^  winter's  night  hath  shed 
Its  frost  o'er  every  tombless  head. 
So  cold  and  stark  the  raven's  beak  ^ 

May  peck  unpierced  each  frozen  cheek. 
n'  was  a  wild  waste  of  underwood. 
And  here  and  there  a  chestnut  stood. 
The  strong  oak,  and  the  hardy  pine; 

But  far  apart  —  and  welt  it  were. 
Or  else  a  different  lot  were  mine: 

The  boughs  gave  way,  and  did  not  tear 
My  limbs;  and  I  found  strength  to  bear 
My  wounds  already  scarr'd  with  cold  — 
My  bonds  forbade  to  loose  my  hold.         491, 
We  rustled  through  the  leaves  like  wind. 
Left  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  wolves  be- 
By  night  I  heard  then  on  the  track, 
Tbeir  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back, 
With  their  long  gallop  which  cap  tire 
The  hound's  deep  hate  and  liuoter's  Are, 
Where'er  we  flew  they  tollow'd  on. 
Nor  left  us  witli  the  morniug  sun; 
Behind  I  saw  thcin,  scarce  a  rood,  4^ 

At  day-break  winding  through  the  wood. 
And  througli  tbe  uight  had  heard  their 

feet 
Their  stealing,  rustling  step  repeat. 
Oh  !  how  1  wish'd  for  spear  or  sword. 
At  least  to  die  amidst  the  horde. 
And  perish  —  if  it  must  be  so  — 
At  bay,  destroying  many  a  foe. 
When  flpst  ray  courser's  race  begun, 
I  wish'd  the  goal  already  won; 
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But  now  I  doubted  stren^pth  and  speed. 
Vain  doubt !  his  swift  and  savage  breed  510 
Had  nerved  him  like  the  mountain-roe; 
Nor  faster  falb  the  blinding  snow 
Which  whelms  the  peasant  near  the  door 
Whose  threshold  he  shall  cross  no  more, 
Bewilder'd  with  the  dazzling  blast, 
Than  through  the  forest-paths  he  past  — 
Untired,  untamed,  and  worse  than  wild; 
All  furious  as  a  favour*d  child 
Balk'd  of  its  wish;  or  fiercer  still, 
A  woman  piqued  who  has  her  will. 
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XIII 


'  The  wood  was  past ;    't  was  more  than 

noon. 
But  chill  the  air  although  in  June; 
Or  it  might  be  my  veins  ran  cold  — 
Prolonged  endurance  tames  the  bold; 
And  I  was  then  not  what  I  seem, 
But  headlong  as  a  wintry  stream, 
And  wore  my  feelings  out  before 
I  well  could  count  their  causes  o'er. 
And  what  with  fury,  fear,  and  wrath. 
The  tortures  which  beset  my  path,  530 

Cold,  hunger,  sorrow,  shame,  distress. 
Thus  bound  in  nature's  nakedness 
(Sprung  from  a  race  whose  rising  blood 
When  stirr'd  beyond  its  calmer  mood. 
And  trodden  hard  upon,  is  like 
The  rattle-snake's  in  act  to  strike). 
What  marvel  if  this  worn-out  trunk 
Beneath  its  woes  a  moment  sunk  ? 
The  earth  gave  way,  the  skies  roU'd  round, 
I  seem'd  to  sink  upon  the  ground;  540 

But  err'd,  for  I  was  fastly  bound. 
My  heart  tuni'd  sick,  my  brain  grew  sore, 
And  throbbed  awhile,  then  beat  no  more; 
The  skies  spmi  like  a  mighty  wheel; 
I  saw  the  trees  like  dnmkards  reel, 
And  a  slight  flash  sprang  o'er  my  eyes. 
Which  saw  no  farther:  he  who  dies 
Can  die  no  more  than  then  I  died. 
O'ertortured  by  that  ghastly  ride, 
I  felt  the  blackness  come  and  go,  550 

And  strove  to  wake ;  but  could  not  make 
My  senses  climb  up  from  below. 
I  felt  as  on  a  plank  at  sea, 
When  all  the  waves  that  dash  o'er  thee, 
At  the  same  time  uplieave  and  whelm, 
And  hurl  thee  towards  a  desert  realm. 
My  undulating  life  was  as 
The  fancied  lights  that  flitting  pass 
Our  shut  eyes  in  deep  midnight,  when 
Fever  begins  upon  the  brain;  560 


But  soon  it  pass'd,  with  little  pain. 
But  a  confusion  worse  than  such: 
I  own  that  I  should  deem  it  much, 
Dying,  to  feel  the  same  again; 
And  yet  I  do  suppose  we  must 
Feel  far  more  ere  we  turn  to  dust. 
No  matter;  I  have  bared  my  brow 
Full  in  Death's  face  —  before  —  and  now. 

XIV 

*My  thoughts  came  back;  where  was  I? 
Cold, 

And  numb,  and  g^ddy:  pulse  by  pulse 
Life  reassumed  its  lingering  hold,  571 

And  throb  by  throb:  till  grown  a  pang 

Which  for  a  moment  would  convulse. 

My  blood  reflow'd  though  thick  and  chill; 
My  ear  with  uncouth  noises  rang. 

My  heart  began  once  more  to  thrill; 
My  sight  retum'd,  though  dim,  alas  I 
And  thicken'd,  as  it  were,  with  gl^s. 
Methought  the  dash  of  waves  was  nigh: 
There  was  a  gleam  too  of  the  sky,  580 

Studded  with  stars; —  it  is  no  dream; 
The  wild  horse  swims  the  wilder  stream  I 
The  bright  broad  river's  gashing  tide 
Sweeps,  winding  onward,  far  and  wide, 
And  we  are  half-way,  struggling  o'er 
To  yon  unknown  and  silent  shore. 
The  waters  broke  my  hollow  trance. 
And  with  a  temporary  strength 

My  stiffen'd  limbs  were  rebaptized. 
My  courser's  broad  breast  proudly  braves 
And  dashes  off  the  ascending  waves,        591 
And  onward  we  advance  ! 
We  reach  the  slippery  shore  at  length, 

A  haven  I  but  little  prized, 
For  all  behind  was  dark  and  drear. 
And  all  before  was  night  and  fear. 
How  many  hours  of  night  or  day 
In  those  suspended  pangs  I  lay, 
I  could  not  tell;  I  scarcely  knew 
If  this  were  human  breath  I  drew.  600 

XV 

*  With  glossy  skin,  and  dripping  mane, 
And  reeling  limbs,  and  reeking  flank, 

The  wild  steed's  sinewy  nerves  still  strain 
Up  the  repelling  bank. 

We  gain  the  top:  a  boundless  plain 

Spreads  through  the  shadow  of  the  night. 
And  onward,  onward,  onward,  seems, 
Like  precipices  in  our  dreams. 

To  stretch  beyond  the  sight; 

And  here  and  there  a  speck  of  white,       610 


Or  •eatter'd  Bpot  of  diukj  green, 
In  nuuseB  bmke  into  the  light. 
As  mae  the  moon  upon  mj  right. 

Bat  nought  distinctly  seen 
In  the  dim  waste  would  iiidicAte 
The  omen  of  a  cottage  gate; 
No  twinkling  taper  mm  aiar 
Stood  like  a  hospitable  star; 
Not  even  an  igniB-fatans  rose 
To  make  Mm  merry  with  taj  woes:  tm 

That  very  cheat  had  cheer'd  me  then  1 
Altbourb  detected,  welcome  still. 
Reminding  me,  throngh  every  ill. 

Of  the  abodes  of  men. 


'  Onward  we  went  —  bnt  alack  and  slow; 

His  savage  force  at  length  o'erspent, 
The  drooping  courser,  faint  and  low, 

All  feebly  foaming  went. 
A  ncklv  in^t  had  bad  power 
To  gnide  *'■'"  forward  in  that  hour;         630 

Bnt  useless  all  to  me, 
His  new-bom  tameness  nought  avaii'd  — 
Mv  limbs  were  bound;  m;  force  bad  fail'd, 

Perchance,  had  tbey  been  free. 
With  feeble  effort  still  I  tried 
To  rend  the  bonds  so  starkly  tied, 

But  still  it  was  in  vain; 
My  limbs  were  only  wrung  the  more, 
And  soon  the  idle  strife  gave  o'er, 

Which  but  prolong'd  their  pain.  640 

The  dizzj  race  seem'd  almost  done. 
Although  no  goal  was  nearly  won: 
Some  streaks  announced  the  coming  sun  — 

How  stow,  alas,  be  came  I 
Methought  Uiat  mist  of  dawning  gray 
Would  never  dapple  into  day; 
How  heavily  it  roll'd  away  — 

Before  tbe  eastern  flame 
Ruse  crimson,  and  deposed  tbe  stars,        64; 
And  call'd  the  radiance  from  their  cars. 
And  fill'd  the  earth,  from  his  deep  throne, 
With  lonely  lustre,  all  his  own. 


'  Up  rose  tbe  sun ;  tbe  mista  were  cnri'd 

Back  from  the  solitary  world 

Which  lay  around  —  behind^  before; 

Wliat  booted  it  to  traverse  o'er 

Plain,  forest,  river  ?     Man  nor  brute. 

Nor  dint  of  hoof,  nor  print  of  foot, 

Lay  in  the  wild  luxuriant  soil; 

No  sign  of  travel,  none  of  toil;  bi 

Tbe  very  air  was  mw.e; 


And  not  ao  insect's  shrill  small  bom. 
Nor  matin  bird's  new  voice  was  home 
Froni  herb  nor  thicket.     Mauy  a  weist, 
Panting  as  if  hia  heart  would  bunt, 
Tbe  weary  brute  still  stagger'd  on; 
And  still  we  were  —  or  seem'd  —  alone. 
At  length,  while  reeling  on  our  way, 
Metbonght  I  heajd  a  courser  neigh 
From  out  yon  tuft  of  blackening  firs.        (70 
Is  it  tbe  ^nnd  those  branches  stirs  ? 
No,  no  I  from  out  the  forest  pmace 

A  trampling  troop;  I  see  tnem  come  I 
In  one  vast  squadron  they  advance  I 

1  strove  to  cry  —  my  lips  were  dumb. 
Tbe  steeds  rush  on  in  plunging  pride; 
But  where  are  they  the  reins  to  guide  ? 
A  thousand  horse  —  and  none  to  ride  t 
With  flowing  tail,  and  flying  mane, 
Wide  Dostriu  never  stretchM  by  pain,      6Sa 
Months  bloodless  to  tbe  bit  or  rein. 
And  feet  that  iron  ocTer  shod. 
And  flanks  unscarr'd  by  spur  or  rod, 
A  thousand  horse,  the  wild,  tbe  &ee, 
Like  waves  that  follow  o'er  the  sea. 

Came  thickly  thundering  on, 
As  if  our  faint  approach  to  meet. 
The  sight  re-nerved  my  courser's  feet, 
A  moment  staggering,  feebly  fleet, 
A  moment,  with  a  faint  low  neigh,  690 

He  answer'd,  and  then  fell; 
With  gasps  and  glazing  eyes  he  lay. 

And  reeking  lunbs  immoveable  — 
His  first  and  last  career  is  done  I 
On  came  the  troop  —  tbey  saw  him  stoop, 

Tbey  saw  me  strangely  bound  along 

His  back  with  many  a  bloody  thong. 
They  stop  —  tbey  start  —  they  snuff  tbe  air. 
Gallop  a  moment  here  and  there,  699 

Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  and  ronnd, 
Then  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound. 
Headed  by  one  black  mighty  steed 
Who  seem'd  the  patriarch  of  his  breed. 

Without  a  single  speck  or  hair 
Of  white  upon  bii<  shaggy  hide. 
Tbey  snort —  they  foam  —  neigh  —  swerve 

And  backward  to  tbe  forest  fly, 
By  instinct,  from  a  human  eye. 

They  left  me  there  to  my  despair,        709 
Link'd  to  the  dead  and  Etiifening  wretch. 
Whose  lifeless  limbs  beneath  me  stretch, 
Relieved  from  that  unwonted  weight. 
From  whence  I  could  not  ertrlcate 
Nor  him  nor  me  —  and  there  we  lay 

Tbe  dying  on  the  dead  ! 
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I  little  deein'd  another  day 
Would  see  my  houseless,  helpless  head. 

*  And  there  from  morn  till  twilight  bound, 
I  felt  the  heavy  hours  toil  rouna. 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  see  730 

My  last  of  suns  go  down  on  me, 

In  hopeless  certainty  of  mind, 

That  makes  us  feel  at  length  resigned 

To  that  which  our  f orebomng  years 

Presents  the  worst  and  last  of  fears 

Inevitable  —  even  a  boon, 

Nor  more  unkind  for  coming  soon; 

Yet  shunn'd  and  dreaded  with  such  care. 

As  if  it  only  were  a  snare 

That  prudence  might  escape:  730 

At  times  both  wish'd  for  and  implored, 
At  times  sought  with  self-pointed  sword, 
Yet  still  a  dark  and  hideous  close 
To  even  intolerable  woes. 

And  welcome  in  no  shape. 
And,  Strang  to  say,  the  sons  of  pleasure. 
They  who  nave  revell'd  beyond  measure 
In  beauty,  wassail,  wine,  and  treasure. 
Die  calm,  or  calmer  oft  than  he 
Whose  heritage  was  misery:  740 

For  he  who  hath  in  turn  run  through 
All  that  was  beautiful  and  new. 

Hath  nought  to  hope,  and  nought  to  leave ; 
And,  save  the  future  (which  is  viewM 
Not  quite  as  men  are  base  or  good, 
But  as  their  nerves  may  be  endued), 

With  nouglit  perhaps  to  grieve:  — 
The  wretcli  still  hopes  his  woes  must  end, 
And  Death,  whom  he  should  deem  liis  friend, 
Appears,  to  his  distemi)er'd  eyes,  750 

Arrived  to  rob  him  of  his  prize, 
The  tree  of  his  new  Paradise. 
To-morrow  would  have  given  him  all, 
Repaid  his  pangs,  repaired  his  fall; 
To-morrow  would  have  been  the  first 
Of  days  no  more  deplored  or  curst, 
But  bright,  and  long,  and  beckoning  years. 
Seen  dazzling  through  the  mist  of  tears, 
Guerdon  of  many  a  painful  hour; 
To-morrow  would  have  given  him  power 
To  rule,  to  shine,  to  smite,  to  save  —      761 
And  must  it  dawn  upon  his  g^ve  ? 

XVIII 

*  The  sun  was  sinking  —  still  I  lay 

Chain'd  to  the  chill  and  stiffening  steed; 
I  thought  to  mingle  there  our  clay; 
And  my  dim  eyes  of  death  had  need, 
No  hope  arose  of  being  freed. 


I  cast  my  last  looks  up  tte  sky. 

And  there  between  me  and  the  son 
I  saw  the  expecting  rmTcn  flr,  770 

Who  scarce  would  wait  tOI  both  should  die 

Ere  his  repast  begun. 
He  flew,  and  perch^  then  flew  once  more, 
And  each  time  nearer  than  before; 
I  saw  his  wing  through  twilightflity 
And  once  so  near  me  he  alit 

I    could    have   smote,  but    lack'd    the 
strength; 
But  the  slight  motion  of  my  hand. 
And  feeble  scratching  of  the  sand. 
The  exerted  throat's  faint  strugglW  noise, 
Which  scarcely  could  be  call'd  a  Toioe,    781 

Together  scared  him  off  at  length.  — 
I  know  no  more  —  my  latest  dream 

Is  something  of  a  lovely  star 

Which  fix'd  my  dull  eyes  from  afar. 
And  went  and  came  with  wandering  beam, 
And  of  the  cold,  dull,  swimming,  dense 
Sensation  of  recurring  sense, 

And  then  subsiding  back  to  death, 

And  then  again  a  uttle  breath,  y^ 

A  little  thrill,  a  short  suspense, 

An  icy  siclmess  curdling  o'er 
My   heart,   and    sparks    that    cross'd  my 

brain  — 
A  gasp,  a  throb,  a  start  of  pain, 

A  sigh,  and  nothing  more. 

XIX 

*  I  woke  —  Where  was  I  ?  —  Do  I  see 

A  human  face  look  down  on  me  ? 

And  doth  a  roof  above  me  close  ? 

Do  these  limbs  on  a  couch  repose  ? 

Is  this  a  chamber  where  I  lie  ?  800 

And  is  it  mortal,  yon  bright  eye 

That  watches  me  with  gentle  glance  ? 

I  closed  my  own  again  once  more, 
As  doubtful  that  the  former  trance 

Could  not  as  yet  be  o*er. 
A  slender  girl,  long-hair'd,  and  tall. 
Sate  watching  by  the  cottage  wall: 
The  sj)arkle  of  her  eye  I  caught. 
Even  with  my  first  return  of  thought; 
For  ever  and  anon  she  threw  810 

A  prying,  pitying  glance  on  me 

With  her  black  eyes  so  v^-ild  and  free. 
I  gazed,  and  gazed,  until  I  knew 

No  vision  it  could  be; 
But  that  I  lived,  and-  was  released 
From  adding  to  the  v»ulture's  feast. 
And  when  the  Cossaclk  maid  beheld 
My  heavy  eyes  at  lentjth  unseal'd. 
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She  imiled  —  and  I  essay'd  to  speak, 

But  fail'd  —  and  she  ftppnxtcb'd,  and 
made  sid 

With  lip  and  flngei  signa  that  laid, 
I  moat  not  strive  ai  yet  to  break 
The  sileace,  till  mj  strength  should  be 
Enough  to  leave  m;  aceenta  free. 
And  tiien  her  hand  on  mine  she  laid. 
And  smooth'd  the  pillow  ior  ray  head, 
And  stole  alimg  on  tiptoe  tread. 

And  gently  oped  the  door,  and  spake 
In  whispers  —  ne'er  was  voice  so  sweet  I 
Even  mnsic  follow'd  her  li^t  feet.  Sjd 

But  those  she  call'd  were  not  awake. 
And  she  went  forth;  but,  ere  she  pasi'd, 
Another  look  on  me  she  cast. 

Another  sign  she  made,  to  say. 
That  I  had  nought  to  fear,  that  all 
Were  near  at  my  command  or  call, 

And  she  would  not  delay 
Her  dtM  retom:  —  while  she  was  gone, 
Metbought  I  felt  too  much  alone. 

XX 
'  She  came  with  mother  and  with  sire  —  i^o 
What  need  of  more  ?  —  I  will  not  tire 
With  long  recital  of  the  rest. 
Since  I  became  the  Cossaclc's  guest. 
They  found  me  senseless  on  the  plain, 

"rtiey  bore  me  to  the  nearest  hut, 
They  brought  me  into  life  aeain, 
Me  —  one  day  o'er  their  realm  to  reign  ! 

Thus  the  vain  fool  who  strove  to  glut 
His  rage,  re6ning  on  my  pain. 

Sent  me  forth  to  the  wilderness,  Sjd 

Bound,  naked,  bleeding,  and  alone, 
To  pass  the  desert  to  a  throne,  — 

What  mortal  his  own  doom  may  guess  ? 

Let  none  despond,  let  none  despair  I 
To-morrow  the  Borysthenes 
May  see  our  coursers  graze  at  ease 
Upon  his  Turkish  bank,  —  and  never 
Had  I  sucb  welcome  for  a  river 


His  length  beneath  the  oak-tree  shade, 

With  leafy  couch  already  made, 
A  bed  nor  comfortless  nor  new 
To  him  who  took  his  rest  whene'er 
The  hour  arrived,  no  matter  where: 

His  eyes  the  hastening  slumbers  steep. 
And  if  ye  raarvel  Charles  forgot 
To  thank  bis  tale,  ke  wuiider'd  not,  — 

The  king  bad  been  an  hour  asleep. 


THE    ISLAND 

OR,  CHRISTIAN  AND  HIS  COHRADES 

The  foDDdalioii  of  the  following  Marj  wiU 
be  found  partly  in  Lieutenant  Bligh'a  Narra- 
Hot  of  (Ac  Jfultny  and  Stiairt  of  Ifte  Boanlg,  in 
de  South  Stat,  in  17S9 ;  and  putly  in  Maritier'i 
A/xomt  of  tif  Tonga  Islandi. 


CANTO  THE  FIRST 


The  morning  watcb  was  come;  the  vessel 

lay 
Her  course,  aitd   gently  made   her   liquid 

way. 
The  cloven  billow  flaah'd  from  off  her  prow 
In  furrows  form'd  by  that  majestic  plough; 
The  waters  with  their  world  were  all  be- 
Behind,  the  South  Sea's  many  an  islet  shore. 
The   quiet   night,   now   dappling,   'gan   to 

Dividing  darkness  from  the  dawning  main; 
The  dolphins,  not  unconscious  of  the  day, 
Swam  high,  as  eager  of  the  coming  ray;   lo 
The  stars  from  broader   beams   began   to 

creep. 
And   lift   tbeir   shining   eyelids   from   the 

The  sail  returned  its  lately  sbadow'd  white, 
And  the  wind  fiutter'd  with  a  freshening 


flight; 
purpling  I 


The  gallant  chief  within  hb  cabin  slept, 
Secure  in   those  by  whom  the  watch  was 

kept. 
His  dreams  were  of  Old  England's  welcome 

Of  toils  rewarded,  and  of  dangers  o'er;     »> 
His  name  was  added  to  the  glorious  roll 
Of  those  who  search  the  storai-surronnded 

Pole. 
The  worst  was  over,  and  the  rest  seem'd 

And  why   shonld  not   his  slumber  be  se- 
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Young  hearts,  which  languish'd  for  some 
sunny  isle, 

Where  slimmer  years  and  summer  women 
smile; 

Men  without  country,  who,  too  long  es- 
tranged. 

Had  found  no  native  home,  or  found  it 
changed,  30 

And,  half  uncivilised,  preferred  the  cave 

Of  some  soft  savage  to  the  uncertain 
wave  — 

The  gushing  fruits  that  nature  gave  un- 
till'd; 

The  wood  without  a  path  but  where  they 
will'd; 

The  field  o'er  which  promiscuous  Plenty 
pour'd 

Her  horn;  the  equal  land  without  a  lord; 

The  wish  —  which  ages  have  not  yet  sub- 
dued 

In  man — to  have  no  master  save  his 
mood; 

The  earth,  whose  mine  was  on  its  face,  un- 
sold, 

The  glowing  sun  and  produce  all  its  gold; 

The  freedom  which  can  call  each  grot  a 
home;  41 

The  general  garden,  where  all  steps  may 
roam. 

Where  Nature  owns  a  nation  as  her  child, 

Exulting  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  wild; 

Their  shells,  their  fruits,  the  only  wealth 
they  know. 

Their  unexploring  navy,  the  canoe ; 

Their  sport,  the  dashing  breakers  and  the 
chase; 

Their  strangest  sight, an  European  face:  — 

Such  was  the  country  which  these  strangers 
yeam*d 

To  see  again,  a  sight  they  dearly  eam'd.  50 

III 

Awake,  bold  Bligh  !  the  foe  is  at  the  gate  ! 

Awake  !  awake  !  —  Alas,  it  is  too  late  ! 

Fiercely  beside  thy  cot  the  mutineer 

Stands,  and  proclaims  the  reign  of  rage  and 
fear. 

Thy  limbs  are  bound,  the  bayonet  at  thy 
breast; 

The  hands,  which  trembled  at  thy  voice, 
arrest; 

Dragged  o*er  the  deck,  no  more  at  thy 
command 

The  obedient  helm  shall  veer,  the  sail  ex- 
pand. 


That  savage  spirit,  which  would  lull  by 

-   wrath 
Its  desperate  escape  from  duty's  path,      60 
Glares  round  thee,  in  the  scarce  believing 

eyes 
Of  those  who  fear  the  chief  they  sacrifice : 
For  ne'er  can  man  his  conscience  all  as- 
suage. 
Unless  he  drain  the  wine  of  passion  —  rage. 

IV 

In  vain,  not  silenced  by  the  eye  of  death, 
Thou  call'st  the  loyal  with  thy  menaeed 

breath: 
They  come  not;  they  are  few,  and,  over- 
awed. 
Must  acquiesce,  while  sterner  hearts  1^ 

plaud. 
In  vain  thou  dost  demand  the  cause;  a  cone 
Is  all  the  answer,  with  the  threat  of  worse. 
Full  in  thine  eyes  is  waved  the  glittering 

blade,  ji 

Close   to  thy  throat  the  pointed  bayonet 

laid. 
The   levell'd    muskets    circle    round    thy 

breast 
In  hands  as  steel'd  to  do  the  deadly  rest. 
Thou  darest  them  to  their  worst,  exelaim- 

ing  —  *  Fire  !  ' 
But  they  who  pitied  not  could  yet  admire; 
Some  lurking  remnant  of  their  former  awe 
Restrain'd  them  longer  than  their  broken 

law; 
They  would  not  dip  their  souls  at  once  in 

blood, 
But  left  thee  to  the  mercies  of  the  flood.  80 


*  Hoist  out  the  boat ! '  was  now  the  leader's 

cry; 
And  who  dare  answer  *  No  ! '  to  Mutiny, 
In  the  first  dawning  of  the  dnmken  hour. 
The  Saturnalia  of  unhoped-for  power  ? 
The  boat  is  lower'd  with  all  the  haste  of 

hate, 
With  its  slight  plank  between  thee  and  thy 

fate; 
Her  only  cargo  such  a  scant  supply 
As  promises  the  death  their  hands  deny; 
And  just  enough  of  water  and  of  bread 
To  keep,  some  days,  the  dying  from  the 

dead.  90 

Some  cordage,  canvass,  sails,  and  lines,  and 

twine, 
But  treasures  all  to  hermits  of  the  brine, 
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It  suoeat  piajar 
■  vsual  of   tin 


Wen  addrcd  ^ftar,  t 

Of  those  who  WW  no  We,  M 

And   laat,   that   tnmbtiiu; 

Pole  — 
ne  feeling  compus  —  Navigation'!  aooL 

VI 
And  DOW  the  self -elected  ohief  findi  tima 
To  atnn  the  fint  MnBktion  of  hii  crime, 
And  niae  it  in  hia  followers  — '  Ho  I  the 

bowl  I  ■ 
Lett   ptwiion   ehonld    return    to    leaaoo'i 

BhoeL  »» 

'  Brandy  for  heroes  1 '    Burke  ooold  once 

ezeloiin  — 
ISo  doubt  a  Ijouid  path  to  otno  fame; 
And  ench  the  new-bom  heroes  found  it 

j^nd  dnin^d  the  d^ught  with  an  applauding 

'  Hnsm  I  for  Otabeite  I '  was  the  oty. 
How  Btiaiige  Hueh  shouts  from  sons  of  Mn- 
tinyt 


The  courteous    matitiers   but   from 

caught, 
The  wealu  unboarded,  and  the  love  un- 

bought,  —  IIS 

Could  these  have  charms  for  rudest  sea- 

boja,  driven 
Before  the  mast  hj  every  wind  of  heaven  ? 
And  DOW,  even  now  prepared  with  others' 

To  earn  mild  virtue's  vain  desire,  repose  ? 
Alas,  such  is  our  nature  I  all  but  aim 
At  the  same  end  b^  pathways  not  the  same ; 
Our  means,  our  bmn,  our  nation,  and  our 

Our  fortune,  temper,  even  our   outward 

Are  far  more  potent  o'er  our  yielding  clay 
Than  aught  we  know   beyond  our  little 

Yet  still  there  whispers    the  small   voice 

Heard   through    Gain's    silenoe,   and   o'er 

Glory's  din: 
Whatever  creed  be  taught  or  land  be  trod, 
Man's  conscience  is  the  oracle  of  God. 


The  launch  is  crowded  with  the  faithful 

few 
Who  wait  their  chief,  a  melancholy  orew. 


in'd  relnetant  on  the  deck 


And  viewM  their  oapfaun's  &te  with  ptteoui 
eyes;  uj 

While  others  soolTd  his  angnr'd  miseiies, 
Sneer'd  at  the  proapeot  of  nis  ingmy  sail. 
And  the  sli^t  Dark  so  laden  aud  so  ttaiL 
The  tender  nantUna,  who  steers  his  ptow, 
The  sea-born  sailor  of  hia  shell  eanoe. 
The  ooean  Hab,  the  fairy  <rf  Uie  sea, 
Seems   far   less   fragile,  and,  alas  I   more 


He,  when  the   lightning-wing'd   t 

The  sui^,  IS  safe  (his  port  is  in  the  deep) 
And   tnumt^  o'er  the  armadas  of   maiH 

kind. 
Which  shake  the  world,  yet  eroinble  in  the 


r  piepMred,  the  Teasel 


When  aU  wi 

Which  hail'd  her  master  in  the  mutineer  — 
A  seaman,  less  obdurate  than  bis  mates, 
Show'd  the  vain  pity  which  but  irritates; 
Wateh'd  his  late  chieftain  with  exploring 

eve. 
And  told,  in  signs,  repentant  sympatic; 
Held   the  moist  shaddock    to  his  parched 

mouth, 
Which    felt  exhaustion's  deep   and   bitter 

drouth: 
But  soon  observed,  this  guardian  was  with- 

Nor  further  mercy  clouds  rebellion's  dawn. 
Then  forward  stej^'d  the  bold  and  frowaid 

His  chief  had  cherish'd  only  to  destrc^. 
And,  pointing  to  the  helpless  prow  beneath, 
Gxclaim'd,    '  Depart    at    once  I    delay    is 

death  I' 
Yet  then,  even  then,  his  feelings  oeaaed  not 

all: 
In  that  last  moment  could  a  word  recall 
Remorse    for   the  black  deed   as  yet  half 

And  what  he  hid  from  many  show'd  to  one. 
When  Btigb  in  stem  reproach  demanded 

where  159 

Was  now  his  grateful  sense  of  formercare  7 
Where  all  his  hopes  to  see  his  name  aspire, 
And    blazon    Britain's    thousand    glories 

higher? 
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His  feverish  lips  thus  broke  their  gloomy 
spell, 

<  T  is  that  !  't  is  that !  I  am  in  hell !  in 
heU  ! ' 

No  more  he  said;  but  urging  to  the  bark 

His  chief,  commits  him  to  his  fragile  ark; 

These  the  sole  accents  from  his  tongue  that 
feU, 

But  Tolumes  lurk'd  below  his  fierce  fare- 
well. 

IX 

The  arctic  sun  rose  broad  above  the  wave ; 
The  breeze  now  sank,  now  whisper'd  from 

his  cave;  170 

As  on  the  .£olian  harp,  his  fitful  wings 
Now  swell'd,  now  fluttered  o'er  his  ocean 

strings. 
With  slow,  despairing  oar,  the  abandoned 

skiff 
Ploughs  its  drear  progress  to  the  scarce- 
seen  cliff. 
Which  lifts  its  peak  a  cloud  above  the 

main: 
Thai  boat  and  ship  shall  never  meet  again ! 
But 't  is  not  mine  to  tell  their  tale  of  grief, 
Their  constant  peril,  and  their  scant  relief; 
Their  da^  of  danger,  and  their  nights  of 

pam; 
Their  manly  courage  even  when  deem'd  in 

vain;  180 

The  sapping  famine,  rendering  scarce  a  son 
Known  to  his  mother  in  the  skeleton; 
The  ills  that  lessened  still  their  little  store, 
And  starved  even  Hunger  till  he  wrung  no 

more ; 
The  varying   frowns   and    favours   of  the 

deep, 
That  now  almost   ingulfs,  then  leaves  to 

creep 
With  crazy  oar  and  shatter'd  strength  along 
The  tide  that  yields  reluctant  to  the  strong; 
The  incessant  fever  of  that  arid  thirst 
Which  welcomes,  as  a  well,  the  clouds  that 

burst  190 

Above  their  naked  bones,  and  feels  delight 
In  the  cold  drenching  of  the  stormy  night, 
And   from   the   outspread   canvass   gladly 

wrings 
A  drop  to  moisten  life's  all-gasping  springs ; 
The  savage  foe  escaped,  to  seek  again 
More  hospitable  shelter  from  the  main; 
The   ghastly  spectres  which  were  doomed 

at  last 
To  tell  as  true  a  tale  of  dangers  past, 


As  ever  the  dark  annals  of  the  deep 
Disclosed  for  man  to  dread  or  woman  weepi 


We  leave  them  to  their  fate,  but  not  mi- 

known  aoi 

Nor  unredressed.   Revenge  may  have  her 

own: 
Roused  discipline    aloud  proclaims  their 

cause. 
And  injured  navies  urge  their  broken  laws. 
Pursue  we  on  his  track  the  mutineer. 
Whom  distant  vengeance  had  not  taught  to 

fear. 
Wide  o'er  the  wave  —  away  !  away  I  away  ! 
Once  more  his  eyes  shall  hail  the  welcome 

bay; 
Once  more  the  happy  shores  without  a 

law 

Receive  the  outlaws  whom  they  lately  saw; 

Nature,  and    Nature's    goddess,    woman, 
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To  lands  where,  save  their  conscience,  n<Mie 
accuse; 

Where  all  partake  the  earth  without  dis- 
pute. 

And  bread  itself  is  gather 'd  as  a  fruit; 

Where  none  contest  the  fields,  the  woods, 
the  streams:  — 

The  goldless  age,  where  gold  disturbs  no 
dreams, 

Inhabits  or  inhabited  the  shore. 

Till  Europe  taught  them  better  than  be- 
fore: 

Bestowed  her  customs,  and  amended  theirs. 

But  left  her  vices  also  to  their  heirs.        220 

Away  with  this  !  behold  them  as  they  were, 

Do  good  with  Nature,  or  with  Nature  err. 

*  Huzza  !  for  Otaheite  !  *  was  the  cry, 

As  stately  swept  the  gallant  vessel  by. 

The  breeze  springs  up;  the  lately  flapping 
sail 

Extends  its  arch  before  the  growing  gale; 

In  swifter  ripples  stream  aside  the  seas, 

Which  her  bold  bow  flings  off  with  dashing 
ease. 

Thus  Argo  ploughed   the  Euxine's   virgin 
f  oain ; 

But  those  she  wafted  still  look*d  back  to 
home  —  130 

These  spurn  their  country  with  their  rebel 
bark, 

And  flv  her  as  the  raven  fled  the  ark: 

And  yet  they  seek  to  nestle  with  the  dove. 

And  tame  their  fiery  spirits  down  to  love. 
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CANTO  THE  SECOND 


e  aaam  of 


thft  eoeml 


Howpleaauit 
Wben  nuumei 

Ctnne,  let  ui  to  the  islet's  softest  sliade, 
And  bear  Um  wubling  biidi  I  the  damsels 

•aid: 
3!lie  wood-dove  from  the  forest  depth  shall 

coo, 
Uke  Toioes  of  the  gods  from  Bolotoo; 
We  11  call  the  flowers  that  grow  above  the 

dead. 
For  these  most  bloom  wbere  rests  tbe  waz>- 

rior's  hewl; 
And  we  will  at  in  twilight's  face,  and  see 
Tbe  sweet  moon  glaming  throng  the  tooa 

Tbe  lof^  aooente  of  whose  sighing'  bon^ 
Shan  aadlj  pleaae  lu  as  we  loan  mIow; 
Or  climb  ae  steep,  and  view  the  inrf  in 

Wrestle  witb  rock;  giants  o'er  the  main, 
Wbich  spurn  in  columns  back  the  baffled 

•prajr. 
How  besntiful  are  these  !  how  happ^  they, 
Who,  from  the  toil  and  tumult  of  their  lives, 
Steal  to  look  down  wbere  nought  bnt  ocean 

strives  I 
Even  he  too  loves  at  times  the  bine  lagoon, 
And  smooths  his  ruffled  mane  beneath  the 


Yes,  from  the  sepulchre  we  11  gather  flowers, 
Then  feast  like  spirits  in  their  promised 

Then  plunge  and  revel  in  the  rolling  surf. 
Then  taj  our  limbs  along  the  tender  turf. 
And,  wet  and  shioing  from  the  sportive  toil. 
Anoint  our  bodies  with  tbe  fragrant  oil. 
And  plait  onr  garlands  gather'd  from  the 

And  wear  the  wreaths  that  sprung  from  out 

the  brave. 
But  lo  1  night  comes,  the   Mooa  woos  us 

back. 
The   sound  of  mats  are  heard  along  onr 

track.  )o 

Anon  the  torchlight   dance  shall  flii^  its 

In  flashing  mazes  o'er  the  Marlj's  green; 
And  we  too  will  be  there;  we  too  recall 
The  memory  bright  with  man;  a  festival, 


Eie  Fiji  blew  the  shell  of  war,  when  foea 
For  the  Srat  time  were  wafted  in  eanoei. 
Alfl*  I   f Of  them    the   flower   of   "*"'*^^"^ 


is!  fi 


t  with 


Fcogotten  is  the  nqttore,  of  nnknown,  » 
Of  wnnderii^  with  the  moon  and  love  alone. 
Bat  be  it  so:  —  ttsy  tanght  ns  how  to  wield 
The  club,  and  rain  onr  azrows  o'er  tbe  field: 
Now  let  them  nap  tbe  harreat  of  their 

arti 
Bnt  feast 'to-night  I  to-morrow  we  depart 
Stnke  np  the  daaee  I  tbe  cava  bowl  fill  hight 
Drain  tnerj  ixop  I  —  to-morrow  we   may 

die. 
In  snmmer  garmenta  be  onr  limbs  arraj'd; 
Aionnd  our  waists  tbe  tappa's  white  dis- 

iJay'd; 
Hiiok  wreaths  shall  form  our  oorcnal,  like 

■pring'^ 
And  Toimd  onr  necks  shall  glance  the  boom 

So  ritall  their  brighter  hues  contrast  the 

Of  the  dusk  bosoms  that  beat  high  below. 


But  DOW  the  dance  is  o'er  —  yet  sta^  awhile; 
Ah,  pause  I  nor  yet  put  ont  the  social  smile. 
To-morrow  for  the  Mooa  we  depart, 
But  not  to-night  —  to-night  is  for  the  heart 
Again  bestow  the  wreaths  we  gently  woo, 
Ye  young  enchantresses  of  gay  Licoo  I 
How  lovely  are  your  forms  I   how  every 


your  beauties,  soften'd,  bnt  iiK 


Like  to  the  flowers  on  Mataloco'i  steep. 
Which  fling  their  fragrance  far  athwart  tiie 

We   too   will   see   Licoo;    bat  —  oh  I    my 

heart  1  — 
What  do  1  say  7  — to-morrow  we  depart ! 


Thus  rose  a  song,  the  harmony  of  times 
Before  the  winds  blew  Europe  o'er  these 

True,  they  had  vices  (such  are  Nature's 

growth) 
But  only  the  barbarian's  —  we  have  both; 
The  soidor  of  civilisation,  miz'd 
Witb  all  the  savi^  which  man's  HU  hath 

fti'd.  TO 
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Who  hath  not  seen  Dissimulation's  reign. 
The  prayers  of  Abel  link'd  to  dee<u  of 

Cain? 
Who  such  would  see  may  from  his  lattice 

view 
The  Old  World  more  degraded  than  the 

New,— 
Now  new  no  more,  save  where  Columbia 

rears 
Twin   giants,   bom    by  Freedom    to   her 

spheres, 
Where  Chimborazo,  over  air,  earth,  wave. 
Glares  with  his  Titui  eye,  and  sees  no  slave. 


Such  was  this  ditty  of  Tradition's  days. 
Which  to  the  dead  a  lingering  fame  con- 
veys 80 
In  song,  where  &me  as  yet  hath  left  no 

sign 
Beyond  the  sound  whose  charm  is  half  di- 
vine; 
Which  leaves  no  record  to  the  sceptic  eye. 
But  yields  young  history  all  to  harmony; 
A  boy  Achilles,  with  the  centaur's  lyre 
In  hand,  to  teach  him  to  surpass  his  sire. 
For  one  long-cherish'd  ballaa's  simple  stave. 
Rung  from  the  rock,  or  mingled  with  the 

wave. 
Or  from  the  bubbling  streamlet's  grassy 

side, 
Or    gathering   mountain    echoes    as    they 
glide,  90 

Hath  grater  power  o'er  each  true  heart 

and  ear, 
Than  all  the  columns  Conquest's  minions 

rear; 
Invites,  when  hieroglyphics  are  a  theme 
For  sages'  labours  or  the  student's  dream; 
Attracts,   when    History's   volumes   are   a 

toil,  — 
The  first,  the  freshest  bud  of  Feeling's  soil. 
Such  was  this  rude  rhyme  —  rhyme  is  of 

the  rude; 
But  such  inspired  the  Norseman's  solitude, 
Who  came  and  conquer'd;  such,  wherever 

rise 
Lands  which  no  foes  destroy  or  civilise,  100 
Exist:  and  what  can  oiu*  accomplish 'd  art 
Of  verse  do  more  than  reach  the  awaken'd 
heart  ? 

VI 

And  sweetly  now  those  untaught  melodies 
Broke  the  luxurious  silence  of  the  skies. 


The  sweet  siesta  of  a  summer  day, 

The  tropic  afternoon  of  Toobonai, 

When  every  flower  was  bloom,  and  air  was 

balm. 
And  the  first  breath  began  to  stir  the  palm. 
The  first  yet  voiceless  wind  to  mrge  the 

wave 
All  gently  to  refresh  the  thirsty  cave,      no 
Where  sat  the  songstress  with  the  stranger 

boy. 
Who  taught  her  passion's  desolating  joy, 
Too  powerful  over  every  heart,  but  mcMBt 
O'er  those  who  know  not  how  it  may  be 

lost;  — 
O'er  those  who,  burning  in  the  new-born 

fire. 
Like  martyrs  revel  in  their  funeral  pyre. 
With  such  devotion  to  their  ecstasy 
That  life  knows  no  such  rapture  as  to  die: 
And   die   they   do;   for   earthly   life    has 

nought 
Match'd  with  that  burst  of  nature,  even  in 

thought;  tjo 

And  all  our  dreams  of  better  life  above 
But  close  in  one  eternal  gush  of  love. 

VII 

There  sat  the  gentle  savage  of  the  wild. 
In   g^wth  a  woman,  though   in  years  a 

child. 
As  childhood  dates  within  our  colder  clime 
Where    nought    is    ripeu'd    rapidly    save 

crime; 
The  iiifant  of  an  infant  world,  as  pure 
From  nature  —  lovely,  warm,  and  prema- 
ture; 
Dusky  like  night,  but  night  with  all  her 

stars; 
Or  cavern  sparkling  with  its  native  spars; 
With   eyes   that  were   a  language   and   a 

spell,  ,31 

A  form  like  Aphrodite's  in  her  shell, 
With  all  her  loves  around  her  on  the  deep, 
Voluptuous  as  the  first  approach  of  sleep; 
Yet  full  of  life  —  for  through  her  tropic 

cheek 
The  blush  would  make  its  way,  and  aU  but 

speak; 
The  sun-bom  blood  suffused  her  neck,  and 

threw 
O'er  her  clear  nut-brown  skin  a  lucid  hue. 
Like  coral  reddening  through  the  darken'd 

wave. 
Which    draws   the   diver   to    the    crimson 

cave,  140 
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Sneh  WM  Uiia  dangfatar  of  tlia  wmthem 
teu, 

HsTMlf  a  Inllow  in  her  eneisiea. 
To  beu  the  bark  of  othen'  EappiiieM, 
Kor  tml  a  sorrow  till  their  y>j  grew  Ism. 
fici  wild  and  w»nn  yet  laimnl  boiom 

No  joy  like  what  it  gaTs;  her  bopM  ne'er 


Sad  nroof  rednaeaall  things  from  their  haei. 
She  fear'd  no  ill,  beoaiiMi  she  knew  it  not, 
Oi  what  she  kniew  was  sooa — too  soon  — 

Her  smiles  and  tears  had  paM'd,  ai  li^t 

winds  paw 
O'er  Ukea  to  roiBe,  not  deetroj',  their  glaaa, 
Whoee  depths   nnsearoh'd,  and  fonotains 

from  the  hQl, 
Beston  their  surface  in  itself  ao  atiU, 
Until  the  earthquake  tear  the  naiad's  ottn. 
Boot  up  the  spring,  and  trunple  on  the 

And  cnuh  the  living  waters  to  a  maaa. 
The  amphibioug  desert  of  the  dank  morass  ! 
And  most  their  fate  be  hers  ?   The  etenial 


rasps  hum 


But  grasps  hunuuiitj  with  aoicker  range; 
And  thej  who  fall  but  fall  as  worlds  will 
fall,  lis. 

To  rise,  if  juit,  a  spirit  o'er  them  alL 

vm 
And  who  is  he  ?  the  blue-eyed  northern 

child 
Of  isles  more  known  to  man,  but  scarce  less 

wUd; 
The  fair-hair'd  offspring  of  the  Hebrides, 
Where  roars  the  Peotland  with  its  whirling 

Rock'd  in  his  cradle  by  the  roaring  irind, 
The  tempeet-bom  in  body  end  in  mind, 
His  young  eyes  opening  on  the  ocean-foam 
Had  from  that  moment  deem'd  the  deep 
his  home,  17a 

The  giant  comrade  a!  his  pensive  moods, 
The  sharer  of  his  craggy  solitudes, 
'"         '    "entor  of  his  youth  whei 
IS  borne;  the  sport  of  n 

A  careless  thing,  who  placed  his  choice  ii 

chance, 
Nnrsed  by    the    legends  of  his  land's  ro 


iz'd  open  C 
a  Hedas'  d 


Eager  to  hope,  but  not  less  firm  to  bear, 
Acquainted  with  all  feelings  save  despair. 
Placed  in  the  Arab's  dime,  he  would  have 

As  bold  a  rorer  as  the  sands  have  seen,  iia 
And  brared  their  thirst  with  u  enduring  lip 
As  Ishmael,  watted  on  his  deaerUahm; 
Fiz'd  opoB  Chili's  shore,  a  prond  oaeiqae; 
i-:_^  ^  rebellious  Greek; 

Bred  to  a  thrcite,  i 
For  the  s 

It  Tear*d  to  snch,  can  find  no  farther  piey 
Beyond  itself,  and  must  retrace  ita  way, 
Plnngiiw  for  pleasure  into  pain:  the  same 
Sprit  whioh  made  a  Nero  Eome's  worst 

shame,  qi 

A  hombler  state  and  ^is^Hpline  of  heart 
Had  torm'd  his  glorious  namesake's  counter 

part; 
Bnt  grant  his  vice*,  grant  them  all  his  own, 
How  small  their  theatre  without  a  throne  1 


one,  perns 


Thon  smilest;- 

high 
To  those  who  m 

.eye; 


these   comparisons   seem 
□  all  things  with  daizled 


Liuk'd   wilii    the    unknown   name    of   one 

whose  doom 
Has   nought   to    do   with    glory    or   with 

With  Chili,  Hellas,  or  with  Araby;  —      m 
Thou  smilest?  — Smile;   'tis    better  thns 

than  sigh; 
Vet  such  he  might  have  been;  he  was  a 

A  soaring  spirit,  ever  in  the  van, 
A  patriot  hero  or  despotic  chief. 
To  form  a  nation's  glory  or  its  grief, 
Bom  onder  auspices  which  make  us  more 
Or  less  than  we  delight  to  ponder  o'er. 
But  these   are  visions;  say,  what  was  he 

here? 
A  blooming  boy,  a  truant  mutineer: 
The    fair-luir'd    Torquil,  free  as  ocean's 


spray, 
ueband  of 


the  bride  of  Toobonai. 


By  Neuha's  side  he  sate,  and  watcb'd  the 
Neuha,  the  sun-fiower  of  the  island  dangh- 
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Highborn   (a  birth  at  which   the  herald 

smileBi 
Without  a  scutcheon  for  these  secret  isles), 
Of  a  long  race,  the  valiant  and  the  free, 
The  naked  knights  of  savage  chivalry, 
Whose    grassy    cairns  ascend    along    the 

shore; 
And  thine  —  I  've  seen  —  Achilles  !  do  no 

more. 
She,  when  the   thunder-bearing  strangers 

came,  a  20 

In  vast  canoes,  beg^  with  bolts  of  flame, 
Topp'd  with  tall  trees,  which,  loftier  than 

the  palm, 
Seem'd  rooted  in  the  deep  amidst  its  calm: 
But  when  the  winds  awaken'd,  shot  forth 

wings 
Broad  as  the  cloud  along  the  horizon  flings, 
And  sway'd  the  waves,  like  cities  of   the 

sea, 
Making  the  very  billows  look  less  free;  — 
She,  with  her  paddling  oar  and   dancing 

prow, 
Shot  through  the  surf,  like  reindeer  through 

the  snow. 
Swift-gliding  o'er  the  breaker's  whitening 

edge,      ^  230 

Light  as  a  nereid  in  her  ocean  sledge. 
And  eazed  and  wonder'd  at  the  giant  hulk, 
Which    heaved    from    wave    to  wave  its 

trampling  bulk. 
The  anchor  dropp'd;  it  lay  along  the  deep, 
Like  a  huge  lion  in  the  sim  asleep, 
While  round  it  swarm'd  the  proas*  flitting 

chain, 
Like  summer  bees   that   hum   around  his 


mane. 


XI 


The  white  man  landed  !  —  need  the  rest  be 

told  ? 
The  New  World  stretched  its  dusk  hand  to 

the  Old; 
Each  was  to  each  a  marvel,  and  the  tie  240 
Of  wonder  warm*d  to  better  sympathy. 
Kind  was  the  welcome  of  the  sun-bom  sires, 
And  kinder  still  their  daughters*   gentler 

fires. 
Their   union   grew:    the   children   of    the 

storm 
Found  beauty  link*d  with   many  a  dusky 

form; 
While  these  in  turn  admired  the  paler  glow, 
Which  seem*d  so  white  in  climes  that  knew 

no  snow. 


The  chase,  the  race,  the  liberty  to  roam. 
The   soil  where  every  cottage  show'd  a 

home; 
The  sea-spread   net,  the  lightly-launch'd 
canoe,  350 

Which  stemm'd  the  studded  archipelago. 
O'er  whose  blue  bosom  rose  the  starry  isles; 
The  healthy  slumber  eam'd  by  sportive 

toils; 
The  palm,  the  loftiest  dryad  of  the  woods, 
Within  whose  bosom  infant  Bacchus  broods^ 
While  eagles  scarce  build  higher  than  the 

crest 
Which  shadows  o'er  the  vineyard   in  her 

breast;  - 
The  cava  feast,  the  yam,  the  cocoa's  root. 
Which  bears  at  once  the  cup  and  milk  and 

fruit; 
The  bread-tree,  which,  without  the  plough- 
share, yields  260 
The  unreap'd  harvest  of  unfurrow'd  fields, 
And  bakes  its  unadulterated  loaves 
Without  a  furnace  in  unpurchased  groves. 
And  flings  off  famine  from  its  fertile  breast, 
A    priceless    market    for    the    gathering 

gfuest;  — 
These,  with  the  luxuries  of  seas  and  woods. 
The  airy  joys  of  social  solitudes. 
Tamed  each  rude  wanderer  to  the  sympa- 
thies 
Of  those  who  were  more  happy,  if  less  wise. 
Did  more  than  Europe's  discipline  had  done,. 
And  civilised  Civilisation's  son  ! 
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Of  these,  and  there  was  many  a  willing  pair, 
Neuha  and  Torquil  were  not  the  least  fair: 
Both  children  of  the  isles,  though  distant 

far; 
Both  born  beneath  a  sea-presiding  star; 
Both  nourish *d  amidst  nature's  native  scenes^ 
Loved  to  the  last,  whatever  intervenes 
Between  us  and  our  childhood's  sympathy, 
Which  still  reverts  to  what  first  caught  the 

eye. 
He  who  first  met  the  Highlands*  swelling 
blue  2go 

Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a  kindred 

hue. 
Hail  in  each  crag  a  friend's  familiar  face, 
And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's  em- 
brace. 
Long  have  I  roam'd  through  lands  which 

are  not  mine. 
Adored  the  Alp,  and  loved  the  Apennine, 
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Bevand  Funuaui,  and  babeld  the  (teep 
JoT«'i  Ida  umI  Olvinpna  erown  the  deep: 
Bat  t  vu  not  all  long  agea'  lore,  nor  all 
TTuir  nature  held  me   in  their    thriUing 

tbisU; 
The 


Mix' 


I  infant  rapture  still  nrviTed  the  bojr, 
1  Loeh-na^ar  with  Ida  look'd  o'er  l^oj, 
['d  Celtio  memoriea  with  the  Fhxjfpan 


Fhxjffaa 
moanc, 
And  Highfauid  linn*  with  Caatalie's  dear 

Fotfp.r*  me,  Homer's  nnivenal  iliade  I 
ForgiTe    me,    FbcBbna  I    that     m  j    ttiusj 

■tiaj'd; 
The  north  and  nature  tanght  me  to  adore 
four  Kenea  inblime,  from  thoee  beloved 


The  lore  which  maketb  all  thing*  fond  and 

fair. 
The  jonth  which  make*  one  lainbow  of  the 

The  dangers  past  that  make  even  man  en- 


Strike  to  their  hearts  like  lightning  to  the 

United  the  half  Ravage  and  the  whole. 
The  maid  and  boy,  in  one  absorbing  soul. 
No  more   the  thundering  memory  of  the 

teht 
Wrapp'a  his  wean'd  bosom  in  its  dark  de- 
light; 
Nu  more  the  irksome  restlessness  of  rest 
Diatiirb'd  him  like  the  eagle  in  her  nest. 
Whose   whetted   beak    and    far-pervading 

Darts  for  a  victim  over  all  the  skjr. 

His    heart   was    tamed  to  that  voluptnon* 


These  wither  when  for  aught  save  blood 

they  bum; 
Yet   when  their  ashes  in  their   nook   are 

Uid, 
Doth  not   the   myrtle    leave   as    sweet  a 

shade? 
Had  Ciesar  known  but  Cleopatra's  kiss, 
Rome  had   been  free,  the  world  had  not 

been  his. 


'adeeda  and  Cwar'a 


And  what  have  Cm 

Done  for  the  earth  ?    Wa  Utl  them  in  out 

The  gory  sanation  of  hi*  glory  stains 

The   m>t  which  grants  cheriah  on   our 

Thou^  Glcsy,  Nature,  Beason,  Freedom, 

Ud 
Rooaed  "■■"■'""  do    what  single  Brotui 

cUd- 
Swaep  these  mere  moek-birdB  of  the  despot'* 

From   the  tall  bongh  where    tiiey   have 

perch'd  *o  Im^, 
Still  are-  wa  bawk'd  at  by  sooh  monaing 

And  take  for  faloona  these  ignoble  fowls, 
When  bnt  a  word  of  freedom  wonld  dis- 

M» 

their  temm  ihow  too 


These 


bngbeais,  I 
weU. 


Rapt  in  the  fond  foigetfolness  of  life, 
Neuha,  the  South  Sea  girl,  was  all  a  wife, 
With  no  distrnoting  world  to  call  her  off 
From  love;  with  no  society  to  scoff 
At  the  new  transient  ttajne;  no  babbling 

Of  coxcombry  in  admiration  loud. 
Or  with  adulterous  whisper  to  alloy 
Her  duty,  and  her  glory,  and  her  joy.      ij^ 
With  faith  and  feelmgs  naked  as  her  form, 
She  stood  as  stands  a  rainbow  in  a  storm, 
Changing  its  hues  with  hri^t  variety. 


The  cloud-compelling  harbinger  of  love- 
Here,    in   this    grotto   of    the    wave-worn   ' 

They  pass'd  the  tropic's  red  meridian  o'er; 
Nor  long  the  hours  —  they  never  paused 

Unbroken  by  the  clock's  funereal  chime. 
Which  deals    the    daily  pittance  of   our 

span  )sa 

And  pomts  and  mocks  with  iron  laugh  at 

What  deem'd  they  of  the  future  or  the 

past? 
The  present,  like  a  tyrant,  held  them  fast 
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Their  honr-glass  was  the  searsand,  and  the 

tide, 
Like  her  smooth  billow,  saw  their  moments 

glide; 
Their  clock    the    smi,  in    his  unbounded 

tow'p; 
They  reckoned  not,  whose  day  was  bat  an 

hour. 
The  nightingale,  their  only  vesper-bell, 
Sung  sweetly  to  the  rose  the  daj's  farewell; 
The  broad  sun  set,  but  not  with  lingering 

sweep,  360 

As  in  the  north  he  mellows  o'er  the  deep; 
But  fiery,  full,  and  fierce,  as  if  he  left 
The  world  for  ever,  earth  of  light  bereft, 
Flung^  with  red  forehead  down  along  the 

wave. 
As  dives  a  hero  headlong  to  his  grave. 
Then  rose    they,  looking  first  along  the 

skies. 
And  then  for  light  into  each  other's  eyes, 
Wondering  that  summer  show'd  so  brief  a 

sun. 
And  asking  if  indeed  the  day  were  done. 

XVI 

And  let  not  this  seem  strange:  the  devotee 
Lives  not  in  earth,  but  in  his  ecstasy;  371 
Around  him  days  and  worlds  are  heedless 

driven. 
His  soul  is  gone  before  his  dust  to  heaven. 
Is  love  less  potent  ?  No  —  his  path  is  trod, 
Alike  uplifted  gloriously  to  God; 
Op  link  d  to  all  we  know  of  heaven  below. 
The  other  better  self,  whose  joy  or  woe 
Is  more  than  ours;  the  all-absorbing  flame 
Which,  kindled  by  another,  grows  tlie  same, 
Wrapp'd  in  one  blaze ;  the  pure,  yet  funeral 

pile,  ^         ^     380 

Where  gentle  hearts,  like  Bramins,  sit  and 

smile. 
How  often  we  forget  all  time,  when  lone. 
Admiring  Nature's  imiversal  throne. 
Her  woods,  her  wilds,  her  waters,  the  in- 
tense 
Reply  of  hers  to  our  intelligence  ! 
Live  not  the  stars  and  mountains  ?   Are  the 

waves 
Without  a  spirit  ?   Are  the  dropping  caves 
Without  a  feeling  in  tlieir  silent  tears  ? 
No,  no;  —  they  woo  and  clasp  us  to  their 

spheres. 
Dissolve  this  clog  and  clod  of  clay  before 
Its  hour,  and  merge  our  soul  in  the  g^eat 

shore.  391 


Strip  off  this  fond  and  false  identity  !  — 
Who  thinks  of  self,  when  gazing  on  the  sky  ? 
And  who,  though  gazing  lower,  ever  thougnt. 
In  the  young  moments  ere  the  heart  is  taught 
Time's  lesson,  of  man's  baseness  or  his  own  ? 
All  nature  is  his  realm,  and  love  his  throne« 

XVII 

Neuha  arose,  and  Torquil:  twilight's  hour 
Came  sad  and  softly  to  their  ro<^  bower, 
Which,  kindling  by  degrees  its  dewy  sparsi 
Echoed  their  dim  light  to  the  mustering 

stars.  401 

Slowly  the  pair,  partaking  nature's  calm. 
Sought  out  their  cottage  l>uilt  beneath  Uie 

palm; 
Now  smiling  and  now  silent,  as  the  scene; 
Lovely  as  Love  —  the  spirit !  —  when  serene. 
The  Ocean  scarce  spoke  louder  with  his 

swell. 
Than  breathes  his  mimic  murmurer  in  the 

shell, 
As,  far  divided  from  his  parent  deep, 
The   sesr-bom  infant  cries,   and  will  not 

sleep. 
Raising  his  little  plaint  in  vain,  to  rave   410 
For  the  broad  bosom  of  his  nursing  wave. 
The  woods  droop'd  darkly,  as  inclined  to 

rest. 
The  tropic  bird  wheel'd  rockward   to   hia 

nest, 
And  the  blue  sky  spread  round  them  like  a 

lake 
Of  peace,  where   Piety  her  thirst  might 

slake. 

XVIII 

But  through  the  palm  and  plantain,  hark,  a 

voice  ! 
Not   such   as   would   have  been  a  lover's 

choice, 
In  such  an  hour,  to  break  the  air  so  still; 
No  dying  night-breeze,  harping  o'er  the  hill, 
Striking  the   strings  of   natiure,  rock  and 
tree,  420 

Those  best  and  earliest  lyres  of  harmony, 
With  Echo  for  their  chorus;  nor  the  alarm 
Of  the  loud  war-whoop  to  dispel  the  charm; 
Nor  the  soliloquy  of  the  hermit  owl. 
Exhaling  all  his  solitary  soul, 
The   dim,   though    large-eyed   winged  an- 
chorite 
Who  peals  his  dreary  ptean  o'er  the  night;— 
But  a  loud,  long,  and  naval  whistle,  shrill 
As  ever  started  through  a  sea-bird's  bill; 
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Torqnil,  mf  boy 
tber,  hoi' 


I  what  cbaer  ?    Ho  I  bio- 


'  Wboluila?'  oiiedTorqnil,  following  with 

hiaefo 
The  loiiiid.  *  Hon  '■  one,'  was  all  the  brief 

reply. 


Bnt  hers  the  herald  of  the  Hlf-same  montl 
Came  breathing  o'er  the  azomatio  aonth. 
Not  like  a  '  bed  of  Tioleta '  on  the  gale. 
Bat  each  u  waft*  its  clood  o'er  grog  o: 


It*  gentle  odoun  o' 


It*  gent 
And,  pn 


pidTd  where'er  wind*  rise  or  waters 

Had   wafted   imoke   from  Fortamonth  to 

the  Pole, 
OppoMd  its  tapour  a*  the  lightning  flnah'd. 
And  reek'd,  'midst  monntain-bilMWB  nn- 

abash'd. 
To  Molia  a  constant  sacrifice. 
Through  every  change  of  all  the  varyu^ 

And  what  was  he  who  bore  it?  —  I  maj 

Bnt  deem  him  sailor  or  philosopher. 
Sublime  tobacco  I   which  from  east  to  west 
Cheers  the  tar'n  labour  or  the  Turkman's 

Which  DD  the  Moslem's  ottoman  divides   4^ 
His  hours,  and  rivals  opium  and  bis  brides; 
Magnificent  in  Stambonl,  but  less  grand, 
Tbongh  not  less  loved,  in  Wapping  or  the 

Strand; 
Divine  in  hookas,  glorious  in  a  pipe, 
When  tipp'd  with  amber,  mellow,  rich,  and 

Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  caress 
More  dazzlinclj  when  daring  in  full  dress; 
Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 
Thy  naked  beauties  —  Give  me  a  cigai  I 


Through  the  approaching  darkness  of  the 
wood  ,ln 

A  human  Agnre  broke  the  solitude, 
Fantastically,  it  may  be,  array'd, 
A  seaman  in  a  savage  masquerade; 
Such  as  appears  to  rise  out  from  the  deep 
When  o'er  the  line  the  merry  vessels  sweep, 


Flooko' 

And,  pleased,  the  god  of   ocean  sees   his 

ReTiTe  once  more,  though  bat  in  mimio 

game 
Of  his  true  urns,  who  riot  in  the  bteexe  470 
Undreamt  of  in  his  natiTe  Cyclades. 
Still  the  old  god  delists,  from  out  the 


To  snatch  s 


rei^ 


)   glimpses   of   bis   anoiBnt 


(ah  I    too  ( 


Our  sailor's  jaoket,  tbongh  in  tagged  tarim. 
His  oonstant  pipe,  which  never  yet  bnm'd 

His  foremaat  air,  and  wmiewhat  rolling  gait, 
Like  his  dear  resael,  spoke  his  former  state; 
Bnt  then  a  sort  of  kerchief  ronad  his  head, 
Not  ovmvtightlv  bound,  a  ~ 

And,  'stead  of  trousers 

For  even  the  mildest  woods  will  hare  theiz 

A  cnrious  sort  of  somewhat  scanty  mat 
Now  served  for  ineipTesaibles  and  bat; 
His  naked  feet  and  neck,  and  sunbumt 

Perchance  mightsuit  alike  with  either  race. 
His  arms  were  all  bis  own,  our  Europe's 

Which  two  worlds  bless  for  civilising  both; 
The  muBJiet  swimg  behind   bis   shoulders 

And  somewhat  stoop'd  by  his  marine  abode. 
But  brawnv  as  the  boar's;  and  hong  be- 

His  cutlssa  droop'd,  unconsciouB  of  a  sheath. 
Or  lost  or  worn  away;  his  ]Hstola  were 

Link'd  to  his  belt,  a  matrimonial  pair 

&it  not  this  metaphor  appear  ~ 

ough  one  miss'd  fire,  the  otl 

These,  with  a  bayonet,  not  so  free   from 

As  when  the  arm-chest  held  its  brighter 

Completed  his  accoutrements,  as  Night 
Survey'd  him  in  his  garb  heteroclite. 


What  cheer,  Ben  Bunting  ? '  cried  (when 
in  full  view  ^ 

Aught 


e  other  would  go 


^ 
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<E]r»€9rr  qnolb  Ben, «Mi  bbv, In*  aim 


A  itmiffe  Mil  in  tfae  olBw/ — *8ail  1  aad 

how? 
Wlwi I  eoaM  joa malDS her oni ?    Ika»- 

aoibe; 
IN«  IMS  no  nff  of  eiBfBM  on  tfae  lea.' 
«BdaD8^'  mad  Ben,  « jon  mi|^  not  tern 

tfaelMj, 
Bnft  tern  tfae  binff-faeiid,  wfaeie  I  wMk*d 

Ukdajf 
I  «nr  faer  in  tfae  doldmme;  far  the  wind 
Wee  11^  and  befflii«.*— «When  the  son 

deelined 
Wfaeie  kj  ehe?  fand  ihe  •aehor'd?'^ 

<No,lmtetiIl  5» 

She  hove  down  on  Q8y  tSl  the  wind  giew  etiiL* 
'Her  flag?'  — a  had  no  i^mm:  hut  fore 

aadalt. 
Egad  I  ehe  aeem'dn  wioked-loolpng  enft' 
'Ann'd?'  — *I  eiqpeet  ao;^aent  on  the 

look-out: 
rr  is  time,  belike,  to  pot  onr  hefan  aboot.' 

*  Abont  ?  — Whate'er  may  have  ne  now  in 

flhaifli 
We  H  nu^  no  naming  figjit,  lor  that  were 

baae; 
We  will  die  at  onr  ^parterSyliketnie  men.' 

*  Ey,  ey;  for  that 't  is  all  the  same  to  Ben.' 
'Does  Christian  know  this?'  — «Ay;  he 

has  piped  all  hands  sao 

To    quarters.     They    are    furbishing    the 

stands 
Of  arms;  and  we  have  got  some  g^uns  to 

And  scaled    them.     You  are   wanted.'  — 

'That 's  but  fair; 
And  if  it  were  not,  mine  is  not  the  soul 
To  leave   my  comrades  helpless    on  the 

shoal. 
My  Neuha  f  ah  !  and  must  my  fate  pursue 
Not  me  alone,  but  one  so  sweet  and  true  ? 
But  whatsoe'er  betide,  ah,  Neuha  !  now 
Unman  me  not;  the  hour  will  not  allow  * 
A  tear;  I  am  thine  whatever  intervenes  !  ' 
'  Right,'  quoth  Ben,  *  that  will  do  for  the 

marines.'  531 

CANTO  THE  THIRD 

I 

The  fight  was  o'er ;  the  flashing  through  the 

gloom, 
Which   robes    the    cannon  as  he  wings  a 

tomb, 


Had  eeaaed;  and  an^fasy  ya§imtn  wpwmd 

driven 
Had  kit  tfae  eartfa,  and  hi*  poUnM  IWfw 
The  KattMng  loar  whidi  nng  in  avvKy  vqI> 

ley 
Had  left  tfae  edhoeato  ^•■*  malanflhalT: 
No  move  tfaej  afariekVl  ikmg  lioitnr,  towi 

for  boom; 
The  strife  ih»  done^  tfae  vanqniah'd  had 

their  doom; 
The  mntineeia  weva  connii'd,  diapnieed,  or 


Or  lived  to  deem  tfae  Iii4n^i0it  wmm  tib 


Few,  few  eaei^ed,  and  tiieae  weve  hnated 

o'er 
The  iah»  tfaej  loved  beyond  their  avtlvn 

ahoce* 
No  fortiier  home  waa  theirs,  it  neamMlg.jwi 

earth, 
Onee  renegadea  to  that  whieh  gnvn  lippii 

Tiaek'd  lik^  wild  beasts,  like  tfaein  Oipf 

sought  the  wild. 
As  to  a  mother's  bosom  flies  the  duld; 
But  vainly  wolves  and  lions  seek  Ulsir  <dflpi 
And  stQl  more  vainly  men  escape  fplia 

men. 

II 

Beneath  a  rock  whose  jutting  base  pro- 
trudes 

Far  over  ocean  in  his  fiercest  moods,  so 

When  scaling  his  enormous  crag  the  wave 

Is  hurl'd  down  headlong,  like  tJbe  foremost 
brave, 

And  falls  back  on  the  foaming  crowd  be- 
hind 

Which  fight  beneath  the   banners  of  the 
wind. 

But  now  at  rest,  a  little  renmant  drew 

Together,  bleeding,  thirsty,  faint,  and  few; 

But  still  their  weapons  in  their  hands,  and 
still 

With  something  of   the   pride  of  former 
will, 

As  men  not  all  unused  to  meditate. 

And  strive  much  more  than  wonder  at  their 
fate.  30 

Their  present  lot  was  what  they  had  fore- 
seen, 

And  dared  as  what  was  likely  to  have  been: 

Yet  still  the  lingering  hope,  which  deem'd 
their  lot 

Not  pardon'd,  but  unsought  for  or  foigot, 
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Oi  trnated  tliat,  if  wnigtit,  tbeii  ditbuit 
'd  unidat  the  world  of 
part  from 


Might  still  be 

Hod   irean'd  their  thought! 

what  thej  mw 
And  felt,  the  vengeance  of  their  country's 

Uw. 
Their  aea-green  isle,  their  gnilt-won  pu»- 

diK, 
No  moM  could  Bhield  their  virtue  or  their 

Tbeir  bettor  feelings,  if  nieh  were,  were 

thrown 
Back  cm  tfaenuelTee,  —  their  nut  remain'd 

AMcribed  even  in  their  leaond  counter, 

Were  loit;  in  vun  the  world  before  them 

AD  outlets  leem'd    Kcnr«d.    Thnr  new 

alliM 
Had  foDght  and  bled  in  mntnal  lacriSce; 
But  what  aTail'd  tbe  club  and  spear,  and 

Of  Hercules,  ngainst  the  sulphury  rfaarm. 
The  magic  of  the  thunder,  which  destroy'd 
The  warrior  ere  hid  strength  could  be  em- 


ploy'd  ? 
,  like  a  sprea 


I>ag,  like  a  spreading  jiesttletKe,  the  gr«ve 
Ho  less  of  human  bravery  than  the  brave  I 
Their  own  ecaot  numbers  acted  all  the  few 
Against  the  many  oft  will  dare  and  do. 
But  though  the  choice  seems  native  to  die 

Even  Greece  can  boast  but  one  Thermo- 

pyhe, 
Till  now,  when  she  has  forged  her  broken 

Back  to  a  sword,  and  dies  and  lives  ag^  1 


Their  eyes  were  feverish,  and  tbeir  aspect 

But  still  tbe  hunter's  blood  was  on  their 

A   littie  stream  came  tumbling  from  tbe 

And  straggling  into  ocean  as  it  might; 
Its  bounding  crystal  frolick'd  in  the  ray. 
And  gnsh'd  from  cliff  to  crag  with  saltleas 
spray: 


CloM  OB  the  wild,  wide  ocean,  yet  aa  pore 
And  freah  as  innocenoe,  and  more  aeonre, 
Its  silver  torrent  glitter'd  o'ar  the  deep^ 
As  the  ihy  ohamoii'   eje   o'erlooks    the 

steep,  ^ 

While  far  below  the  vast  and  sullen  (wall 
Of  ooean's  alpine  amre  rose  and  fell. 
To   this   young   spring   they   mah'd,  —  sU 

feelings  first 
Absorb'd    in  passion's    and    in    nature's 

thirst,— 
Drank  aa  they  do  who  drink  their  last,  and 

threw 
Their  arms  aride  to  revel  in  its  dew; 
Cool'd  their  soorch'd  throats,  and  wash'd 

tbe  gory  stains 
From  wonnda  whose  only  bandage  ini|^ 

be  ohains: 
Then,  when  their  dronvht   was  quench'd, 

look'd  sadly  rouno, 
As  wondering  how  so  many  still  were  found 
Alive  and  fetterless;  —  but  silent  all.         Si 
Each  sought  his  fellow's  eyes,  as  if  to  call 
On  him  for  language  which  his  lips  d»- 

nicd. 
As  thoug'b  their   voices  with   their   cause 

had  died. 


Stem,  and  aloof  a  little  from  the  rest. 
Stood  Christian,  with  his  amis  acmes  bis 

The  ruddy,  reckless,  dauntless  hue  once 

Alon^  hts  cheek  was  livid  now  as  lead ; 
His  light-brown  locks,  so  graceful  in  their 

Now  rose   like   startled  vipers    o'er  his 

Stall  as  a  statue,  with  his  lips  comprest 
To  stiile  even  the  breath  within  bis  breast, 
Fast  by  tbe  rock,  all  menacing,  but  mute. 
He  stood;  and,  save  a  slight  beat  of  his 

foot, 
Which  deepen'd  now  and  then  the  sandy 

dint 
Beneath  bis  heel,  bis  form  seem'd  tum'd  to 

flint 
Some    paces    further   Torquil    lean'd    his 

Against   a   bank,   and   spoke   not,  but  be 

bled,— 
Not  mortally  —  his  worst  wound  was  within; 
His  brow  was  pale,  his  blue  eyes  sunken 
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And  blood-drops,  sprinkled  o'er  his  yellow 

hair, 
Show'd  that  his  faintness  came  not  from 

despair, 
Bat  nature's  ebb.   Beside  him  was  another. 
Bough  as  a  bear,  but  willing  as  a  brother,  — 
Ben  Bunting,  who  essay 'd  to  wash,  and. 

wipe, 
And  bind  his  wotmd  —  then  calmly  lit  his 

pipe, 
A  trophy  which  survived  a  hundred  fights, 
A  beacon  which  had  cheer'd  ten  thousand 

nights. 
The  fourtii  and  last  of  this  deserted  group 
Walk'd  up  and  down;  at  times  would  stand, 

then  stoop  no 

To  pick  a  pebble  up —  then  let  it  drop  — 
Then   hurry   as   in   haste  —  then   quickly 

stop  — 
Then  cast  his  eyes  on  his  companions  — 

then 
Half  whistle  half  a  tune,  and  pause  again  — 
And  then  his  former  movements  would  re- 
double, 
With  something  between  carelessness  and 

trouble. 
This  is  a  long  description,  but  applies 
To  scarce  five  minutes  pass'd  before  the 

eyes; 
But  yet  what  minutes  !   Moments  like  to 

these 
Rend  men's  lives  into  immortalities. 
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At   length   Jack   Skyscrape,   a    mercurial 

man, 
Who  fluttered  over  all  things  like  a  fan, 
More  brave  than  firm,  and  more  disposed 

to  dare 
And   die   at   once   than   wrestle  with   de- 
spair, 
Ezclaim'd,  *  G — d  damn  ! '  —  those  syllables 

intense, 
Nucleus  of  England's  native  eloquence, 
As  the  Turk's  *  Allah ! '  or  the   Roman's 

more 
Pagan  *  Proh  Jupiter  !  *  was  wont  of  yore 
To  give  their  first  impressions  such  a  vent. 
By  wav  of  echo  to  embarrassment.  no 

Jack  was  enibarrass'd,  —  never  hero  more. 
And  as  he  knew  not  what  to  say,  he  swore: 
Nor   swore    in    vain;    the    long   congenial 

sound 
Revived  Ben  Bunting  from  his  pipe  pro- 
found ; 


He  drew  it  from  his  mouth,  and  look'd  full 
wise. 

But  merely  added  to  the  oath  his  eyei  ; 

Thus  rendering  the  imperfect  phrase  com- 
plete, 

A  peroration  I  need  not  repeat. 

VI 

But  Christian,  of  a  higher  order,  stood 
Like  an  extinct  volcano  in  his  mood;        140 
Silent,  and   sad,  and  savage,  —  with  the 

trace 
Of  passion  reeking  from  his  clouded  face; 
Till  lifting  up  again  his  sombre  eve. 
It  glanced  on  Torquil,  who  lean'd  nuntly  by. 

*  £ad  is  it  thus  ?  ^  he  cried,  <  unhappy  boy  I 
And  thee,  too,  thee  —  my  madness  must  de- 
stroy ! ' 

He  said,  and  strode  to  where  young  Torquil 

stood, 
Tet  dabbled  with  his  lately  flowing  blood; 
Seized  his  hand  wistfully,  but  did  not  press, 
And  shrunk  as  fearful  of  his  own  caress;   150 
Enquired  into  his  state;  and  when  lie  heanl 
The  wound  was  slighter  than  he  deem'd  or 

fear'd, 
A   moment's   brightness  pass'd  along   his 

brow. 
As  much  as  such  a  moment  would  allow. 

*  Yes,'  he  exclaim'd,  *  we  are  taken  in  the 

toil. 
But  not  a  coward  or  a  common  spoil; 
Dearly  they  have  bought  us,  dearly  still 

may  buy;  — 
And  I  must  fall;  but  have  you  strength  to 

fly? 

'T  would  be  some  comfort  still,  could  you 
survive;  "  ,5^ 

Our  dwindled  band  is  now  too  few  to  strive. 
Oh,  for  a  sole  canoe  !  though  but  a  shell, 
To  bear  you  hence  to  where  a  hope  may 

dwell  ! 
For  me,  mv  lot  is  what  I  sought;  to  be, 
In  life  or  death,  the  fearless  and  the  free.* 

VII 

Even  as  he  spoke,  around  the  promontory. 
Which  nodded  o'er  the  billows  high  and 

hoary, 
A  dark  speck  dotted  ocean:  on  it  flew 
Like  to  the  shallow  of  a  roused  sea-mew; 
Onward    it    came  —  and,    lo  !    a    second 

follow'd  — 
Now  seen  —  now  hid  —  where  ocean's  vale 

was  hoUow'd;  tjo 
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And  atmt,  and  nearer,  till  tbetr  dnikj  crew 
PreMntad  w«ll-kiiowii  upceta  to  the  new. 
Till  od  the  Butf  their  Bkinuning  paddlee  pl^i 
Baejant  as  wings,  and  flitting  throngli  the 

•P"7:  — 
Now  perohing  on  the  ware's  high  enrl,  and 

Duh'd  downward  in  the  thundering  foam 

Which  flings  it  broad  and  bailing  sheet  on 

And  ilingt  its  high  flakes,  shirer'd  into 

Bnt  floating  still  through  surf  and  swell, 

draw  nigh 
The  barks,  like  amall  birds  throngfa  a  lowor- 

Their  art  seem'd  nature  —  luoh  the  skill  to 

The  wave  <a  these  bom  playmates  of  the 


With  dark  but  brilliant  skin,  and  dewj  eje 


Leap'd  like  a  nereid  from  her  shell  to  lonil, 
L  dark  but "     ' 

ug  with  lo 

Her  heart  oa    Torquil's   like    a    torrent 

And    smiled,  and    wept,    and    near   and 

As  if  to  be  assuiea  't  was  htm  she  graap'd; 
Sbndder'd  to  see  his  yet  warm  wound,  and 

To  find  it  trivial,  smiled  and  wept  Again. 
Sbe  was  a  warrior's  daughter,  and  could 

Such  aiehts,  and  feel,  and  mourn,  but  not 

Her  lover  lived,  —  nor  foes  nor  fears  could 

blieht 
That  fall-blown  moment  in  its  all  delight: 
Joy  trickled  in  her  tears,  joj  fiU'd  the  sob 
That  rock'd  her  heart  till  abnost  heard  to 

throb-, 
And  paradise  was  breathing  in  the  sigh 
Of  nature's  child  in  nature's  ecstasy.        us 


Even  ChristiBn  guad  upon  the  maid  and 

boy 
With  tearless  eye,  but  yet  a  gloomy  joy, 
Hiz'd  with  thoee  bitter  thoughts  the  seal 

In  hopeless  visions  of  our  better  days, 
When  all 's  gone — to  the  rainbow  s  latest 

ray. 
<  And  but  for  me  I     he  said,  and  tnm'd 

awavj 
Then  gaiea  upon  the  pair,  aa  in  bis  den 
A  Uoti  looks  upon  his  oubs  again; 


Bat   brief   their    time   for   good    or    enl 

thought; 
The  billows  round  the  promontory  brought 
The  plash  of  hostile  oars.  —  Alas  I  who 

That   sound  a   dread  ?   All  around  them 

seem'd  artay'd 
Against  them,  save  the  bride  of  Toobonai: 

She,  as  she  caught  the  first  glimpse  o'er  the 

Of  the  arm'd  boats  which  hurried  to  com- 

plete 
The  remnant's  ruin  with  their  flying  feet, 
Beckon'd   the   natives  round  her  to  their 

Embark 'd  their  guests  and  lannch'd  their 

light  canoes: 
In  one  ^ced  Chriatiaa  and  his  comrades 

But  she  and  Torquil  must  not  part  again. 
She  flx'd  him  in  her  own.     Away  I  away  ! 
They  clear  the  breakers,  dart  along  the  bay. 
And  towards  a  group  of  islets,  such  as  bear 
The  sea-bird's  nest  and  seal's  surf-hollow'd 

They   skim  the   blue  tops  of  the  billowsj 

fast 
Tbey  flew,  and  fast  their  fierce  pursuers 

chased.  ijo 

They  gain  upon  them  —  now  they    lose 

again  — 
Again  make  way  and  menace  o'er  the  main; 
And  now  the  two  canoes  in  chase  divide. 
And  follow  different  courses  o'er  the  tide. 
To  baffle  the  pursuit,  —  Away  t  away  I 
As  life  is  on  each  paddle's  flight  tWay, 
And  more  than  life  or  lives  to  Neuha:  Love 
Freights  the  frail  bark  and  urges  to  the 
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And  now  the  refoge  and  the  foe  are  nigh  — 

Tet,  yet  a  moment !  —  Fly,  thon  light  ark, 

fly  I 
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White  as  a  white  sail  on  a  dusky  sea. 
When  half  the  horizon's  clonded  and  half 

free. 
Fluttering  between  the  dnn  wave  and  the 

sky. 
Is  hope's  last  gleam  in  man's  extremity. 
Her    anchor  parts ;    but  still  her  snowy 

sail 
Attracts  our  eye  amidst  the  rudest  gale : 
Though  every  wave  she  climbs  divides  us 

more, 
The  heart  still  follows  from  the  loneliest 

shore. 

n 

Not  distant  from  the  isle  of  Toobonai, 

A  black  rock  rears  its  bosom   o'er  the 

spray,  10 

The  haunt  of  birds,  a  desert  to  mankind, 
Where  the  rough  seal  reposes  from  the 

wind. 
And  sleeps  unwieldy  in  his  cavern  dnn, 
Or  gambols  with  huge  frolic  in  the  sun. 
There  shrilly  to  the  passing  oar  is  heard 
The  startled  echo  of  the  ocean  bird, 
Who  rears  on  its  bare  breast  her  callow 

brood, 
The  feather'd  fishers  of  the  solitude. 
A  narrow  segment  of  the  yellow  sand 
On  one  side  forms  the  outline  of  a  strand; 
Here  the  young  turtle,  crawling  from  his 

shell,  21 

Steals   to   the   deep   wherein    his    parents 

dwell; 
Chipp'd   by   the  beam,  a  nursling  of  the 

day, 
But   hatched   for   ocean   by   the   fostering 

ray. 
The  rest  was  one  bleak  precipice,  as  e'er 
Gave  mariners  a  shelter  and  despair; 
A  spot  to  make  the  saved  regret  the  deck 
Which  late  went  down,  and  envy  the  lost 

wreck. 
Such  was  the  stem  asylum  Neuha  chose 
To   shield   her   lover   from    his   following 

foes;  30 

But  all  its  secret  was  not  told;  she  knew 
In  this  a  treasure  hidden  from  the  view. 


Ill 

Ere  the  canoes  divided,  near  the  spot, 
The  men  that  manned  what  held  her  Tor- 

quil's  lot, 
By  her  command  removed,  to  strengthen 

more 
The  skiff  which  wafted  Christian  from  the 

shore. 
This  he  would  have  opposed;  but  with  a 

smile 
She  pointed  calmly  to  the  craggy  isle. 
And  bade  him  'speed  and  prosper.*    She 

would  take 
The  rest  upon  herself  for  Torqnil's  sake. 
They  parted  with  this  added  aid;  afar      41 
The  proa  darted  like  a  shooting  star, 
And  gain'd  on  the  pursuers,  who  now  steer'd 
Right  on  the  rock  which  she  and  Torqnil 

near'd. 
They  pull'd;  her  arm,  though  delicate,  was 

free 
And  firm  as  ever  grappled  with  the  sea. 
And  yielded  scarce  to  Torqnil's  manlier 

strength. 
The  prow  now  almost  lay  within  its  length 
Of  the  crag^s  steep,  inexorable  face, 
With  nought  but  soundless  waters  for  its 

base;  50 

Within  a  hundred  boats'  leng^  was  the  foe. 
And  now  what  refuge  but  their  frail  canoe  ? 
This  Torcjuil  ask'd  with  half-upbraiding  eye, 
Which  said  —  *  Has  Neuha  brought  me  here 

to  die  ? 
Is  this  a  place  of  safety,  or  a  grave, 
And  yon  huge  rock  the  tombstone  of  the 

wave  ?  * 

IV 

They  rested  on  their  paddles,  and  uprose 
Neuha,  and   pointing   to  the   approaching 

foes, 
Cried,  *  Torquil,   follow  me,  and    fearless 

follow  ! ' 
Then  plunged  at  once  into  the  ocean's  hol- 
low. 60 
There  was   no   time   to   pause  —  the    foes 

were  near. 
Chains  in  his  eye,  and  menace  in  his  ear; 
With  vigour  they  puird  on,  and  as  they 

came, 
Haird   him   to*  yield,   and   by  his   forfeit 

name. 
Headlong  he  leapt — to  him  the  swimmer's 

skill 
Was  native,  and  now  all  his  hope  from  ill. 
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Bat  bow,  or  where  ?    Be  dived,  and  raw 

Hie  beef  I  oiew  look'd  anuued  o'er  eea  and 
riwKI. 

^tere  msuo  leading  on  tluit  precipice,   £« 
Steeps  huth,  end  alippeij  M  a  beig  of  ioe. 
Thej  vmtch'd  evliile  to  we  liini  fleet  ajjaiu. 
Bat  not  e  trace  rebubbled  from  the  maw. 
The  wave  roll'd  mi,  do  rij^le  on  ita  face 
Since  tbeir  flrat  plnnge  reoall'd  a  ni^le 

The  litUe  whirl  which  eddied,  and  slight 

That  whit«D'd  o'er  what  wem'd  their  latest 

White  ai  a  Kpolehre  above  the  pair 
Who  left  no  marble  (monmful  aa  an  heir) 
The  quiet  proa  waveiin^  o'er  the  tide 
Was  aU  that  told  of  Torqnil  and  hia  bride; 
And  but  for  thii  alone  the  whole  mi^it 

*eem  Si 

The  vnniah'd  phantom  of  a  aeaman'a  dream. 
They  panaed  and  aearofa'd  in  vain,  then 

puU'd  away; 
'^  ''"'  n  DOW  forbade  their  ataj. 


Others,  that  something  aupematural 
Glared  in  his  figure,  more  than  mortal  tall; 
While  all  agreed  that  in  his  cheek  and  eye 
There  was  a  dead  hue  of  eterni^.  ^ 

Still  as  their  oara  receded  from  tbe  crag, 
Round  every  need  a  moment  would  &ej 

lag. 
Expectant  of  some  token  of  their  prer; 
But  no  —  he  had  melted  from  them  like  tiie 

spray. 


IS  he,  the  pilgrim  of  the  deep. 
Following  the  nereid  ?  Had  they  i  '  ' 


And  where ' 

d  they 

For  ever  ?  or,  received  in  ooml  caves. 
Wrung  lite  and   pity  from    the   softening 

Sid  they  with  ocean's    hidden   sovereigns 

dweU, 
And    sound   with    mermen    the    fantastic 

BheU  ? 
Did  Neuha  with  the  mermaids  comb  her 

Flowing  o'er  ocean  as  it  stream'd  in  air  ? 
Or  had  they  perish'd,  and  in  silence  slept 
Beneath  the  gulf  wherein  they  boldly  leapt  ? 


Young  Nenfan  plunged  into  the  deep^  and  ha 
Follow'd:  her  track  benenth  her  native  w* 
Waa  aa  a  native'!  of  the  element, 
So  imoothly,  bravely,  brilliantly  ahe  went, 
Leaving  a  streak  of  light  behind  her  heel. 
Which  atruck  and  flaah'd  like  ui  amphibioni 

Mroalv  leaa  eznert  to  bane 
dthe  pearin 

Torquil,  the  anisliiw  of  the  northern  seaa, 
Fnraned  ber  liquid  itepa  with  heart  and 

Deep  —  deeper  for  an  instant  Neuha  led 
The  way,  then  upward  soar'd;  and  as  aba 

Her  arms,  and  fluw  the  foam  from  oB  her 

hKska, 
lAugh'd,  aiid  the  sound  was  answer'd  by 

They  had  gain'd  a  central  realm  fd  earth 


B,  and  field,  and  sky,  in 


But 


B«ain, 
lo^'d  for 


green. 
In  some  transparent  ocean  holiday. 
When  all  the  finny  people  are  at  play). 
Wiped  with  her  hair  the  brine  from  Tt 


Tor- 
And  clapp'd  her  handa  with  joy  at  his  lur- 

Led  him  to  where  die  rock  aj^iear'd  to 

jut. 
And    form   a   something    like    a  Triton's 

but;  tio 

For  all  was  darkness  for  a  space,  tJU  day 
Through  clefts  above  let  in  a  Bol>er*d  ray. 
As  in  some  old  cathedral's  glimmeriiig  aisle 
The  dusty  moniuneDts  from  light  recoil. 
Thus  sadly  in  their  refuge  submarine 
The  vault  drew  half  her  shadow  from  tbe 


Forth  from  her  bosom  the   young  savage 

A  pine  torch,  strongly  girded  with  gnatoo ; 
A     plantain-leaf    •rer    all,    the    more    to 
keep  .,, 

Its  latent  sparkle  from  the  sapping  deep. 
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How  they  had  gladly  liTsd  and  calmly 

died, — 
And  why  not  alw  Torqnil  aod  his  bride  ? 
Not  miiw  to  tell  the  rutuTona  oareM       ii) 
Which  fdlaw'd  wildly  m  that  wild  MceM 
This  tale;  euongfa  that  all  within  that  cara 
Wa«  lore,  though  buried  strong  as  in  the 

grave 
WheM  Abelard,  throogh  twenty  yean  ot 

death, 
When  Elotta's  form  was  lower'd  beneath 
Their  nuptial  vanlt,  hii  arm;  outatretch'd, 

and  prws'd 
The  fcimiling  ashes  to  hia  kindled  breast. 
The  waves  without  sang  ronnd  their  conoh, 

their  roar 
As  much  unheeded  as  it  life  were  o'er; 
Within,  their  hearts  made  aU   their   har- 


Loto' 


a  ttroken 


And  they,  the  cause  and  sharers  of  the 

Which  left  them  exiles  of  the  hollow  rook. 
Where  were  they  1   O'er  the  sea  for  life 

they  plied, 
To  seek  from  Heaven  the  shelter  men  de- 

Another   course   had  been  their  choice  — 

but  where  ? 
The  wave  which  bore  them  atill  their  foes 

would  hear. 
Who,  disappointed  of  their  former  chose. 
In  search  uf  Christiaa  now  renew'd  their 

Eager  with  anger,  their  strong  arms  made 

Like   vultures    bofHed    of    their   previous 

prey.  na 

They  gain'd  upon  them,  all  whose  safety 

In  some  bleak  crag  or  deeply-hidden  bay. 
No  further  chauce  or  choice  remain'd;  and 

right 
For  the  nrst  further  rock  which  met  their 

sight 
They  steer'd,  to  take  their  latest  view  of 

land, 
And  yield  as  victims,  or  die  sword  in  hand; 
Bismiss'd   the   natives   and   their   ghallop. 

Would  still  have  battled  for  that  scanty 


Bnt  Chriataan  bade  them  seek  their  shore 

again. 
Nor  ada  a  saeriflee  which  were  in  vain;  ija 
For  what  were  simple  bow  and  savage  spear 
Against  the  arm*  which  must  be  wielded 

here? 


They  landed  on  a  wild  but  narrow  soene, 
Where  few  but  Nature's  footsteps  yet  had 

Prepared  their  arms,  and  with  that  gloomy 

eye, 
Stem  and  siiatain'd,  of  man's  extremis. 
When  ho^  is  gone,  nor  glory's  seu  re- 

To    cheer   resistance    against   death    or 

They  stood,  Uie  three,  as  the  three  hmtdied 

Who  dyed  Thermopylte  with  holy  blood,  ite 
Bnt,  at^  how  different  1  't  is  the  ooum  makes 

all, 
Degrades  or  hallows  courage  in  its  falL 
O'er  them  do  fame,  eternal  and  ioteuse. 
Blazed  through  the  clouds  of  death  and 

beckon d  hence; 
No  grateful  counby,  sTtt'ling  through  her 

Begun  the  praises  of  a  thousand  yeara; 
No  nation's  eyes  would  on  their  tomb  be 

bent, 
No  heroes  envy  them  their  monument; 
However   boldly    their   warm    blood    was 

Their  life  was  shame,  their  epitaph  was 

guilt.  .70 

And  this  they  knew  and  felt,  at  least  the 


Hia  life  upon  a  cast  which  linger'd  yet: 
But  now  ihe  die  was  to  be  thrown,  and  all 
The  chances  were  in  favour  of  his  fall: 
And  such  a  fall  I   But  atill   be  faced  the 

Obdurate  at  a  portion  of  the  rock 
Whereon  he  stood,  and  fli'd  his  levell'd  gnn, 
Dark  OS  a  sullen  cloud  before  the  sun.     ite 


The  boot  drew  nigh,  well  arm'd,  and  firm 

the  crew 
To  act  whatever  duty  bade  them  do; 
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Carelefls  of  danger,  as  the  onward  wind 
Is  of  the  leaves  it  strews,  nor  looks  behind. 
And  yet  perhaps  they  rather  wish'd  to  go 
Against  a  nation's  than  a  native  foe. 
And  felt  that  this  poor  victim  of  self-will, 
Briton  no  more,  had  once   been  Britain's 

still. 
They  hail'd  him  to  surrender  —  no  reply; 
Their  arms  were  poised,  and  glitter'd  i 

the  sky.  390 

They  hail'd  again  —  no  answer;  yet  once 

more 
They  offer'd  quarter  louder  than  before. 
The  echoes  only,  from  the  rocks  rebound, 
Took    their  last    farewell    of    the  dying 

sound. 
Then  flash'd  the  flint,  and  blazed  the  volley- 
ing flame, 
And  the   smoke  rose  between  them  and 

their  aim. 
While  the  rock  rattled  with  the  bullets' 

knell. 
Which  peal'd  in  vain  and  flatten'd  as  they 

fell; 
Then  flew  the  only  answer  to  be  given 
By  those  who  had  lost  all  hope  in  earth  or 

heaven.  300 

After  the  first  fierce  peal,  as  they  pull'd 

nigher, 
They  heard  the  voice   of  Christian  shout, 

*  Now  fire  ! ' 
And  ere  the  word  upon  the  echo  died, 
Two  fell;  the  rest  assail'd  the  rock's  rough 

aide, 
And,  furious  at  the  madness  of  their  foes. 
Disdained  all  further  efforts,  save  to  close. 
But   steep    the    crag,   and   all   without   a 

path. 
Each  step  opposed  a  bastion  to  their  wrath; 
While,  placed  'midst  clefts  the  least  acces- 
sible. 
Which  Christian's  eye  was  train'd  to  mark 

full  well,  310 

The  three  maintain'd  a  strife  which  must 

not  yield. 
In  spots  where  eagles  might  have  chosen  to 

build. 
Their  every  shot  told;  while  the  assailant 

fell, 
Dash'd   on   the   shing^les   like    the   limpet 

shell; 
But   still  enough   survived,  and   mounted 

still. 
Scattering  their  numbers  here  and  there, 

imtil 


Surrounded  and  commanded,  though  not 

nigh 
Enough  for  seizure,  near  enough  to  die. 
The  desperate  trio  held  aloof  their  fate 
But  by  a  thread,  like  sharks  who  hare 

gorged  the  bait;  jm 

Tet  to  the  very  last  they  battled  well. 
And  not  a  groan  inform'd  their  foes  who 

fell. 
Christian  died  last  —  twice  wounded;  and 

once  more 
Mercy  was  offer'd  when  they  saw  his  gore; 
Too  late  for  liie,  but  not  too  late  to  die, 
With,  though  a  hostile  hand,  to  close  his  eye. 
A  limb  was  broken,  and  he  droop'd  along 
The  crag,  as  doth  a  falcon  reft  of  young. 
The   sound  revived  him,  or  appear'd  to 

wake 
Some    passion    which   a    weakly    gesture 

spake:  330 

He  beckon'd  to  the  foremost,  who  drew  nigh. 
But,  as  they  near'd,  he  rear'd  his  weapon 

high  — 
His  last  ball  had  been  aim'd,  but  from  his 

breast 
He  tore  the  topmost  button  from  his  vest, 
Down  the  tube  dash'd  it,  levell'd,  fired,  and 

smiled 
As  his  foe  fell;  then,  like  a  serpent,  coil'd 
His   wounded,  weary  form,   to  where  the 

steep 
Look'd  desperate  as  himself  along  the  deep; 
Cast  one   glance   back,  and    clench'd  lus 

hand,  and  shook 
His   last  rage  'gainst  the  earth  which  he 

forsook ;  340 

Then  plunged:  the  rock  below  received  like 

glass 
His  boily  crush 'd  into  one  gory  mass, 
With  scarce  a  shred  to  tell  of  human  form, 
Or  fragment  for  the  sea-bird  or  the  worm; 
A  fair-hair'd  scalp,  besn*ear'd  with  blood 

and  weeds. 
Yet  reek'd,  the  remnant  of   himself  and 

deeds; 
Some  splinters  of  his  weapons  (to  the  last. 
As  long  as  hand  could  hold,  he  held  them 

fast) 
Yet  glitter'd,  but  at  distance  —  hurl'd  away 
To   rust    beneath   the   dew    and    dashing 

spray.  350 

The  rest  was  nothing  —  save  a  life  mis- 
spent. 
And  soul  —  but  who  shall  answer  where  it 

went  ? 
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T  is  OUTS  to  bear,  not  judge  the  dead;  and 

Who  doom  to  hell,  themMlveB  are  on  the 

Unlesi  these  bulliea  of  eternal  paini 

Are   pardon'd   their  bad  hearts  for  theb 


The  deed  was  over  I  AU  were 
The  fugitive,  the  captive,  or  t 
Chain'd  on  the  deck,  where  o 


Be  01  ta'en, 
i,  a  gallaut 
They  stood  with  honour,  were  the  wretched 

Survivors  of  the  Bkirmish  on  the  isle ; 
But  the  last  rock  left  no  survivine  spoil- 
Cold  lay  the]'  where  thej-  fell,  and  welter- 
While  o'ffe  them  flapp'd  the  sea-bird's  dewy 

wine. 
Now  wheeling  nearer  from  the  neighbour- 
ing surge. 
And  screaming  high  their  harsh  and  hungry 

But  caliii  and  careless  heaved  the  wave  be- 

Eteru.ll  with  unsympathetic  flow; 
Far  o'ei'  its  face  the  dolphins  sported  on, 
And  sprung  the  flying  flah  against  the  sun, 
Till  its  dried  wing  relapsed  from  its  brief 
height,  371 

To  gather  moisture  for  another  Might. 

T  was  morn;  and  Neuha,  who  by  dawn  of 

Swam  smoothly  forth  to  catch  the  rising 

ray. 
And  watch  if  aught  approach'd  the  amphib- 

Where  lay  her  lover,  saw  a  sail  in  air; 
It  Happ'd,  it  flli'd,  and  to  the  growing  gale 
Bent  its  broad  arch:   her  breath  began  to 

fail 
With  fluttering  fear,  her  heart  beat  thick 

and  high, 
While  yet  a  doubt  sprung  where  its  course 

might  lie.  jSo 

But  no  !  it  came  not;  fast  and  far  away 
The  shadow  lessen'd  as  it  clear'd  the  bay- 
She  gazed,  and  Hung  the  sea-foam  from  her 


On  the  horiion  verged  the  distant  deck. 
Diminish 'd,  dwindled  to  a  very  speck  — 
Then   vanish'd.     All  was   ocean,  all   was 

joy  I 
Down  plung«d  she  through  tbe  cave  to 

rouse  her  boy; 
Told  all  she  bad  seen,  and  all  she  hoped, 

and  all 
That  happy  love  oonld  augiu'  or  recall;   341, 
Sprung  forth  again,  with  Torquil  following 

His  bounding  nereid  over  the  broad  sea; 
Swam  rounil  the  rock,  to  where  a  shallow 

cleft 
Hid  the  canoe  that  Neuha  there  had  left 
Drifting  along  tbe  tide,  without  an  oar. 
That  eve  the  strangers  chased  them  from 

the  shore; 
But  when  these  vanish'd,  she  pursued  her 

Regain  d,  and  urged  to  where  they  found 


Again  ttieir  own  shore  rises  on  the  view,   ,01 
No  more  polluted  with  a  hostile  hue; 
No  sullen  ship  lay  bristling  o'er  the  foam, 
A  floating  dungeon :  —  aQ   was  hope  and 

A  tliousand  proas  darted  o'er  the  bay. 
With  sounding  shells,  and  heralded  their 

The  chiefs  came  down,  around  the  peoplo 

And  welcomed  Torquil  as  a  sou  restored; 
The  women  throng  d,  embracing  and  em- 
braced 


And  how  escaped  !   The  tale  was  told ;  and 

One  acclamation  rent  the  sky  apiin; 
And  from  that  hour  a  new  tradition  gave 
Their   sanctuary   the   name   of    '  Neuha'a 

A   hundred   flres,  far  flickering   from  the 

height. 
Blazed  o'er  the  general  revel  of  the  night. 
The  feast  in  honour  of  the  guest,  return'd 
To  peace  and  pleasure,  perilously  eam'd; 
A  night  succeeded  by  such  happy  days 
As  only  the  yet  infant  world  displays.      410 
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[Taken  as  a  whole  the  Italian  Poems  must  be  reckoned  the  least  valnable  portion  of  Byrm^ 
work,  although  one  of  them  is  interesting  as  showing  the  tendency  of  the  poet^s  mind,  and  another 
is  an  eztraormnary  tour  deforce.  Their  composition  extends  from  April  of  1817  to  March  (rf  1820, 
the  first  three  years  of  his  residence  in  Italy,  and  is  the  f  mit  of  his  genuine  love  for  the  lang^nage 
and  literature  of  that  land.  In  the  autumn  of  1816  Byron  left  Switzerland  for  Italy  and  was  soon 
domiciled  in  Venice.  The  first  of  the  Italian  poems,  however,  was  the  result  of  a  visit  to  Feirara, 
and  shows  how  strong  was  the  historical  spirit  in  him.  The  Lament  of  Tcuto  is  dated  April  20, 
1817.  The  subject  seems  to  have  had  a  special  interest  for  Byron,  and  he  has  introduced  it  with 
good  effect  into  the  fourth  canto  of  ChUde  Harold  (stanzas  xzxr.  et  seq.),  not  without  a  fling  at 
Boilean  in  return  for  the  famous  clinquant  du  Taste.  Beppo  was  written  in  the  autumn  of  1817,  in 
acknowledged  imitation  of  the  mock-heroic  style  of  John  Hookham  Frere.  At  this  time  Byron  was 
still  engaged  on  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold  and  it  is  a  mark  of  bis  versatility  that  he  could 
work  at  once  on  two  poems  so  different  in  character.  While  finishing  the  solenm  apostrophes  ol 
his  romantic  Pilgrim  he  was  thus  preluding  the  satirical  mockery  of  Uie  later  Pilgrim,  Don  Juan. 
The  first  canto  of  the  latter  poem  was,  indeed,  finished  in  September  of  the  following  year.  The 
Ode  on  Venice,  quite  in  the  style  and  metre  of  the  Tasto,  was  written  in  July  of  1818,  although 
not  published  for  nearly  a  twelvemcmth,  when  it  appeared  with  Mazeppa  and  A  Fragment,  f%e 
Prcphecy  of  Dante,  both  in  subject  and  metre,  was  peculiarly  out  of  Byron^s  range,  and  must  be 
reckoned  one  of  his  absolute  failures.  As  for  the  metre,  the  terza  rima,  Byron  was  only  one  of  a 
number  of  ESnglish  poets  who  have  shown  astonishing  perversity  in  disregarding  the  principles  oa 
which  its  success  depends,  as  might  have  been  learned  from  the  slightest  attenticm  to  the  man- 
ner of  Dante  himself  and  the  other  great  Italians.  Shelley *s  Ode  to  the  West  Wind  displa3rs  tba 
same  wilful  ignorance  and  is  saved  from  failure  only  by  its  brevity.  Tlie  Prophecy  of  Dante  was 
written  at  Ravenna  in  June,  1819,  at  the  request  of  the  Countess  Quiccioli.  Byron's  next  Italian 
poem  proves  that,  if  he  imitated  Frere  in  Beppo,  he  also  went  directly  to  the  sources  from  which 
Frere  himself  had  drawn.  His  translation  of  the  first  canto  of  Pulci's  Morgante  Maggiore  is  a 
careful  piece  of  work,  finished  in  the  early  weeks  of  1820  at  Ravenna,  and  in  its  closeness  to  the 
original  is  really  a  tour  deforce.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  influence  of  such  a  transla- 
tion on  Don  Juan.  The  last  of  his  Italian  poems  was  a  translation  of  the  famous  Francfsra  of 
liimini  episode  in  the  fifth  canto  of  Dante's  Inferno.  Writing-  to  Murray  from  Ravenna,  March 
20,  1820,fejTon  says :  '  Last  post  I  sent  you  The  Vision  of  Dante,  —  four  first  cantos.  Enclosed 
you  will  find,  line  for  line,  in  third  rhyme  (terza  rima),  of  which  your  British  Blackguard  reader 
as  yet  understands  nothing,  Fanny  of  Rimini.  You  know  that  she  was  bom  here,  and  married, 
and  slain,  from  Gary,  Boyd,  and  such  people  already.  I  have  done  it  into  cramp  EInglish,  line 
for  line,  and  rhyme  for  rhyme,  to  try  the  possibility.'] 
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At  Ferrara,  in  the  Librar\'.  are  preserved 
the  original  MSS.  of  Ta.S8o'8  Gierusalemme  and 
of  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido,  with  letters  of  Tasso, 
one  from  Titian  to  Ariosto ;  and  the  inkstand 
and  chair,  the  tomb  and  the  house  of  the  latter. 
But,  as  misfortune  has  a  greater  interest  for  pos- 
terity, and  little  or  none  for  the  cotemporary, 
tlie  cell  where  Tasso  was  confined  in  the  hos- 
pital of  St.  Anna  attracts  a  more  fixed  attention 
than  the  residence  or  the  monument  of  Ariosto 
—  at  h^ast  it  had  this  effect  on  me.  There  are 
two  inscriptions,  one  on  the  outer  gate,  the  sec- 
ond over  the  cell  itself,  inviting,  unnecessarily, 
the  wonder  and  the  indignation  of  the  specta- 
tor. Fernira  is  much  decayed,  and  depopu- 
lated :  the  castle  still  exists  entire  ;  and  I  saw 
the  court  where  Parisina  and  Hugo  were  be- 
headed, according  to  the  annal  of  Gibbon. 


Long  years  !  —  It  tries  the  thrilling  frame 

to  bear. 
And  eagle-spirit  of  a  Child  of  Song, 
I^ng    years    of    outrage,    calumny,    and 

wrong; 
Imputed  madness,  prison'd  solitude. 
And  the  mind's  canker  in  its  savage  mood. 
When  the  impatient  thirst  of  light  and  air 
Parches  the  heart;  and  the  abhorred  grate. 
Marring    the   simbeams    with   its   hideous 

shade. 
Works   through   the  throbbing  eyeball  to 

the  brain 
With  a  hot  sense  of  heaviness  and  pain.    lo 
And  bare,  at  once.  Captivity  display'd 
Stands   scoffing  through  the  never-open'd 

gate, 
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Wbioh   nothing  tliroagb   its  bars   admita, 

And  tasteless  food,  which  I  have  eat  alone 
Till  its  iiDBOcial  bittemeis  is  gone; 
And  I  can  bauqaet  like  a  beast  of  pre}'. 
Sullen  and  looelj,  couching  in  the  cave 
Which  is  lay  Imt,  and  —  it  may  be  —  my 

e,  and  maj 

fint  must  be  bome.   I  stoop  Dot  to  despair; 
Fori  have  battled  with  mine  agon;,  n 

And  made  me  wings  wherevrith  to  overfly 
The  narrow  cireus  of  oiy  dungeon  wall, 
And  freed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thrall; 
And  revell'd  among  men  and  things  di- 

And  pour'd  my  spirit  over  Palestine, 
In  honour  of  Uie  sacred  war  for  Him, 
The    God   who   was   on   earth   and    is   in 

For  he  hath  strengthen'd  me  in  heart  and 

That  through   this  sufferance  I  might  be 
fcrgiven,  jo 

I  have  employ'd  my  penance  to  record 
How   Salem's  shrme   was    won,  and  how 
adored. 


Bnt  this  is  o'ei,  my  pleasant  task  is  done;  — 
My  long-auHtabing  friend  of  many  years  ! 
If  I  do  blot  thy  fiual  page  with  tears. 
Know,  that  my  sorrows  have  wrung  from 

Bnt  thou,  my  young  creation  I  my  soul's 

child  I 
Which   ever  playing  round  me  came  and 

smiled, 
And  woo'd  me  from  myself  with  thy  sweet 

sight, 
Tfaou  too   art   gone  —  and   so   is   my   de- 
light: 4" 
And  therefore  do  I  weep  and  inly  bleed 
With  this  last  bruise  upon  a  broken  reed. 
Thou   too   art   ended  —  what   is   left   me 

now? 
For    I    have    anguish  yet   to   bear  —  and 

how? 
1  know  not  that —  but  in  the  innate  force 
Of  my  own  spirit  shall  be  found  i 
I  have  not  sunk,  for  I  had  no  rem 
Sot  cause  fur  nueh:  they  call'd  me  tnad- 

and  why? 
Oh  Leonora  I  wilt  not  chou  reply  ? 


I  was  indeed  delirious  in  m  j  heart  }■ 

To  lift  my  love  so  lofty  as  thou  art; 
But  still  my  frenzy  was  not  of  the  mind; 
I  knew  my  fault,  and  feel  my  punishment 
Not  less  because  I  suffer  it  unbent. 
That  thou  wert  beautiful,  and  I  not  blind, 
Hath  been  the  sin  which  shuts  me  from 

But  let  them  go,  or  torture  as  they  will, 
My  heart  can  multiply  thine  image  still ; 
Successful  love  may  sate  itself  away. 
The  wretched  are  the  faithful,   'tis  tfaeb 
fate  te 

To  have  all  feeling  save  the  one  decay. 
And  every  passion  into  one  dilate, 
As  rapid  rivers  into  ocean  pour; 
But  ours  is  fathomless,  ana  baUi  no  shore. 


AboTO  me,  hark  !  the  long  and  mai 
Of  minds  and  bodies  in  captivity. 
And  hark  I   the   lash   and   the  i 

And  the  half'inarticulate  blasphemy  t 
There  be  some  here  with  worse  than  frenzy 

foul. 
Some  who  do  still  goad  on  the  o'er-labonr'd 

And  dim  the  little  light  that 's  left  behind 
With  needless  torture,  as  their  tyrant  will 
Is  wound  up  to  the  lust  of  doing  ill. 
With  these  and  with   their  victims   am  I 

'Mid  sounds  and  sights  like  these  long  years 

have  pass'd ; 
'Mid  sights  and  sounds  like  these  my  life 

may  close: 
So  let  it  be,  for  then  I  shall  repose. 


I  have  been  patient,  let  me  be  so  yet; 
I  had  forgotten  half  I  would  forget, 
But  it  revives  —  Oh  !  would  it  were  my  lot 
To  be  forgetful  as  I  am  forgot  I  gi 

Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  bade  me 

dwell 
In  this  vast  lazar-house  of  many  woes  T 
Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  tiiought 

the  mind. 


Where   cries   reply   to   curses,  shrieks   to 

And  each  is  tortured  in  his  separate  hell  — 
For  we  are  crowded  in  oui  solitudes  — 
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limiMbr  Aemn 


Aadjccldid 
Tkoa  west  to 
-jB,      Waahinpd.  as  hokw 


Xoclor  cboa 


«3i 

iMttinftLova 


ttd  D»-     Oh ! 


T'd  — boK 


31 

.wedy  like  Qbb 


Fed  I  Mt  wroch  wi&  tkMe  wko  pbced 

bere? 
Wbo  hftTe  debued  me  m  tbe  mindi  of 
Ilelmffuig  me  tbe  oioge  of  mj  own, 
Bmf^kttaif  mj  life  id  bert  of  its  career^ 
Brimdhig  m j  tboagbta  a«  tidiigi  to  ilnm  i 

£ear? 
Would  I  not  pa  J  tbem  back  these  pangs 


Aad   leaeh  them   inwaid  Sorrow's  stifled 


The  strof^fAt  to  be  ealm,  ami  cold  distrem 
Which  nadermines  oor  Stoical  sueeess  ? 
So  I  still  too  prood  to  be  viadictiTe,  I 
Hare  pardoo^  prinees'  insohs  and  woald 

die. 
TeSy  Sister  of  mj  Sorereign  !  for  thy  mke 
I  weed  all  hittemew  from  out  mr  breast. 
It  hath  no  bostness  where  thou  art  a  gaest; 
Thy  hrffther  hates  —  bat  I  can  not  detest ; 
Thou  pitiest  not — but  I  can  not  forsake 


no 


V 

Ixffik  on  a  love  which  knows  not  to  despair, 
Hut  all  tinnuench'd  bi  still  mv  better  part, 
Dwell irif^  rieep  in  my  Hhut  and  silent  heart 
Ah   dwell.t    the    gathered    lightning   in   its 

rrloud, 
P^ricornfjasA^d    with    its   dark   and    rolling 

Mhroiui, 
Till   stnir-k,  —  forth  flies   the   all-ethereal 

dart  ! 
And  thiJA  at  the  collision  of  thy  name 
Tlir;  vivid  thought  still  flashes  through  my 

frame, 
And  for  a  moment  all  things  as  they  were 
Flit  hy  mn;  —  they  are  gone  —  I  am  the 

And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  g^ew; 
I  knew  thy  state,  my  station,  and  I  knew 
A  princcMH  was  no  love-mate  for  a  bard; 
I  told  it  not,  I  breathed  it  not,  it  was 
Sunirient  to  itself,  its  own  reward; 
And  if  my  eyes  reveal'd  it,  they,  alas  ! 
Were  punishM  by  the  silentness  of  thine. 


A 

I    kDO 

Mt 


an 

how — tikj  genii 
stood  alin  befMe 


did 


thee:— if  il 


thwtolore 
That  «i&  fatality  hath  coct 
But  thoo  art  dearest  still. 
Fit  for  this  cell  which  wroogs 


;      MI 
Iskooldbe 

— b^for 


The  very  love  which  lock*d  me  to  mj  chaia 
Hath  li^ten'd  half  its  weight;  and  for  the 


Thoc^  heavT,  lent  me  Twoar  to 

And  look  to  thee  with  uaurided  breast^ 

And  foQ  the  ingenmtr  of  Pain. 

VI 

It  is  no  marvel;  from  mv  verv  birth 

Mv  sonl  wa«  drunk  with  love,  which  did 

pervade  199 

And  mingle  i^-ith  whate'er  I  saw  on  earth. 
Of  objects  all  inanimate  I  made 
Idols,  and  out  oi  wild  and  lonely  flowers, 
And  rocks  whereby  they  grew,  a  paradise. 
Where  I  did  lav  me  down  within  the  shade 
Of  waving  trees,  and  dream'd  uncounted 

hours. 
Though  I  was  chid  for  wandering;  and  the 

Wise 
Shook  their  white  aged  heads  o'er  me,  and 

said 
Of    such    materials   wretched    men   were 

made,  159 

And  such  a  truant  boy  would  end  in  woe. 
And  that  the  only  lesson  was  a  blow;  — 
And  then  they  smote  me,  and  I  did  not 

weep. 
But  cursed  them  in  my  heart,  and  to  my 

haunt 
Returned    and   wept    alone,   and    dream'd 

ag^ain 
The  visions  which  arise  without  a  sleep. 
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And  with  m;  years  my  soul  began  to  pant 
With  feelings  of  strange  tumult  and  soft 

Aud  the  whole  heart  exhaled  into  One 

Want, 
But  nndefined  and  wandering,  tilt  the  day 
1  found  the  thing  I  sought  —  and  that  was 

And  then  I  lost  my  being  all  to  be 
Absorb'd   in   thine;    the   world   was   past 


I  loved  all  Solitude;  but  little  thought 
To  spend  I  know  not  what  of  life,  remote 
From  all  oommunton  with  existence,  save 
The  maniac  and  bis  tjraat.    Had  I  been 
Their  fellow,  many  years  ere  this  had  seen 
Uy    mind    like    theirs    corrupted    to    its 

But  who  hath  seen  me  writhe  or  heard  me 

Perchance  in  such  a  cell  we  suffer  more 
Than    the   wreck'd    sailor   on    his   desert 

The  world  is  all  before  htca  —  mine  is  here. 
Scarce  twice   the  space  they  must  accord 

my  bier. 
What   though   he  perish,  he   may  lift  Ms 

eye 
And  with  a  dying  ghuice  upbraid  the  sky  -^ 
I  will  not  raise  my  own  in  such  reproof. 
Although    't  ia   clouded    bj    my   dungeon 


Tet  do  I  feel  at  times  my  mind  decline. 
But  with  a  sense  of  its  decay :  —  I  see      19a 
Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine. 
And  a  strange  demon,  who  ib  veiing-  me 
With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  pains,  be- 

The  feeling  of  the  healthful  and  the  free; 
But  much  to  One,  who  long  hath  suf- 
fer'd  so, 
Sickness  of  heart,  and  narrowness  of  place. 
And  all  that  may  be  borne,  or  can  debase. 
I  thought  mine  enemies  had  been  but  Man, 
But  Spirits  may  be  leagued  with  them  — 
all  Earth  .99 

Abandons,  Heaven  forgets  me;  in  the  dearth 
Of  such  defence  the  Powers  of  Evil  can. 
It  may  be,  tempt  me  further,  and  prevail 
Against  the  outworn  creature  they  aMai]. 


Why  in  this  furnace  is  my  spirit  proved 
Like  steel  in  tempering  fire  ?  because  I 

loved? 
Because  I  loved  what  not  to  love,  and  see. 
Was  more  or  less  than  mortal  and  than 


My  brain  against  these  bars,  as  the  sun 

flash'd  110 

In  mockery  through  them.   If  I  bear  and 

The  much  I  hare  recounted,  and  the  more 
Which  hath  no  words,  t  is  that  I  would 

And  sanction  with  self-slaughter  the  dull 

lie 
Which  snared  me  here,  and  with  the  brand 

of  shame 
Stamp  Madness  deep  into  my  memory. 
And  woo  Compassion  to  a  blighted  name, 
Sealing  the  sentence  which  my  foes  pro- 
No  —  it  shall  be  immortal  t  and  I  make 
A  future  temple  of  my  present  cell,  »o 

Which  nations  yet  shall  visit  for  my  sake. 
While  thou,  Ferrara  I  when  no  longer  dwell 
The   ducal   chiefs   within   thee,  shall   fall 

And  crumbling  piecemeal  view  thy  hearth- 
less  halls,  — 
A  poet's  wreath  shall  be  thine  only  crown, 
A  poet's  dimgeon  thy  most  far  renown. 
While  strangers  wonder  o'er  thy  impec^ed 

And    thou,   Leonora  1    thou  —  who    wert 

ashamed 
That  such  as  I  could  love,  who  blush'd  to 

To  less  tiian  monarchs  that  thou  conldst  be 

Go !  tell  thy  brother,  that  my  heart,  nn- 

By  grief,  years,  wearbess  —  and  it  may  be 
A  tauit  of  that  he  would  impute  to  me  — 
From  long  infection  of  a  den  like  this. 
Where  the  mind  rots   congenial  wiUi  the 

Adores  thee  still;  —  and  add,  that  when  the 
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Of  banquet,  dance,  and  revel,  are  forgot, 
Or  left  untended  in  a  dull  repose. 
This  —  this  shall  be  a  consecrated  spot !  24a 
But  Thou  —  when  all  that  Birth  and  Beauty 

throws 
Of  magic  round  thee  is  extinct  —  shalt  have 
One  half  the  laurel  which  o'ershades  my 

grave. 
No  power  in  death  can  tear  our  names 

apart, 
As  none  in  life  could  rend  thee  from  my 

heart. 
Tes,  Leonora !  it  shall  be  our  fate 
To  be  entwined  for  ever — but  too  late ! 


BEPPO 

A  VENETIAN  STORY 

'Rosalind.  Farewell,  Monsieur  Traveller: 
Look,  yon  lisp,  and  wear  strange  suits :  dis- 
able all  the  benefits  of  your  own  oountry  ;  be 
out  of  love  with  your  Nativity,  and  almost 
ehide  Qod  for  making  yon  that  oountenanee 
yon  are ;  or  I  will  scarce  think  you  have 
swam  in  a  Gondola.* 

As  You  Like  L,  Act  lY.  Scene  1. 

Annotation  of  the  Commentators. 

*  That  IB,  been  at  Venice^  which  was  much 
visited  by  the  yoong  English  gentlemen  of  those 
times,  and  was  then  what  Paris  is  nowj  —  the 
seat  of  all  dissoluteness.' 

S.  A.  [Samuel  Aysoough.] 


'TIS   known,   at   least   it   should  be,  that 
throughout 
All  countries  of  the  Catholic  persuasion, 
Some  weeks  before  Shrove  Tuesday  comes 
about, 
The  people  take  their  fill  of  recreation, 
And  buy  repentance,  ere  they  grow  devout, 
However  high   their  rank  or  low  their 
station, 
With  fiddling,  feasting,  dancing,  drinking, 

masquing. 
And  other  things  which  may  be  had  for 
asking. 

II 

The    moment    night  with    dusky   mantle 
covers 
The   skies   (and   the   more  duskily  the 
better),  10 


The  time  less  liked  by  huabuids  tliMt  bj 
lovers 
Begins,  and  prudery  flings  aside  her  fet- 
ter; 

And  gaiety  on  restless  tiptoe  hoTers, 
Giggling  with  all  the  gallants  who  beset 
her; 

And  there  are  songs  and  qnavers,  Foaringy 
humming. 

Guitars,  and  every  other  sort  of  stmmmiiig. 

Ill 

And  there  are  dresses  splendid,  bnt  fantmstH 

cal. 
Masks  of  all  times  and  nations,  Turks  ^«d 

Jews, 
And  harlequins  and  clowns,  with  feats  gym- 

nastical, 
Greeks,    Romans,  Yankee-doodles,  »n4 

Hindoos;  ^ 

All  kinds  of  dress,  except  the  ecclesiastical. 

All  people,  as  their   fancies  hit,  mmy 

choose, 
But  no  one  in  these  parts  may  quis  the 

clergy,— 
Therefore  take  heed,  ye  Freethinkers  I  I 

charge  ye. 

IV 

You  'd  better  walk  about  begirt  with  briars, 
Instead  of  coat  and  smallclothes,  than 
put  on 
A  single  stitch  reflecting  upon  friars, 

Although  you  swore  it  only  was  in  fun; 
They  *d  haul  you  o*er  the  coals,  and  stir  the 
fires 
Of  Phlegethon  with  every  mother's  son. 
Nor   say  one   mass   to  cool  the  caldron's 
bubble  31 

That  boird  your  bones,  unless  you  paid  them 
double. 


But  saving  this,  you  may  put  on  whate'er 
You  like   by  way  of  doublet,   cape,  or 
cloak, 
Such   as  in  Monmouth-street,  or    in  Rag 
Fair, 
Would  rig  you  out  in  seriousness  or  joke; 
And  even  in  Italy  such  places  are, 

With   prettier    name   in   softer  accents 
spoke, 
For,  bating  Covent  (rarden,  I  can  hit  on 
No    place  that's  call'd  'Piazza'  in  Great 
Britain.  40 


This   feast  is  mmed  the  CamivAl,  which 

Interpreted,  implies  '  farewell  to  flesh: ' 

So   call  d,   because,   the   name  and   thing 

agreeing. 

Through  Lent  they  live  on  fish  both  salt 

and  fresh. 

Bat  why  thej  usher  Lent  with  so  much  glee 

Ie  more  than  I  can  tell,  although  I  guesa 
T  is   as  we  take  a  glass  with  friends  at 

parting. 
In  the  atage-eoach  or  packet,  just  at  atart- 


Aod  thus  thej  bid  farewell  to  carnal  dishes. 
And  solid  meats,  and  highly  spiced  la- 

To  live  for  forty  days  on  ill-dress'd  fishes, 
Because   the;  have   no   sauces  to  their 

A  thing  which  causes  many  'poohs'  and 

And  several  oaths  (which  would  not  suit 
the  Muse), 
From  travellers  accustom'd  from  a  boy 
To  eat  their  wUmoD,  at  the  least,  with  soy. 


And  therefore  humbly  I  would  recomiitend 
'  The   curious  in   fish-sauce,'   before  tiiey 

The  sea,  to  bid  their  cook,  or  wife,  or  friend, 

Walk  or  ride  to  the  Strand,  and  buy  in 

gross  te 

(Or  if  set  out  beforehand,  these  may  send 

By  any  means  least  liable  to  loss). 
Ketchup,  Soy,  Chili-vinegar,  and  Harvey, 
Or,  by   the   Lord  !   a  Lent  will   well-nigh 
starve  ye; 


According  to  the   proverb,  —  although  no 


Of  all  the  places  where  the  Car 


For  dance,  and  ac 
And  masque,  a 


e,  and  mystery,  and 


Than  I  have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  all, 

Venice  the  bell  from  every  city  bore,  — 
And  at  the  moment  when  I  fix  my  story. 
That  aea-bom  ci^  was  in  all  her  glory.    «■ 


They  've  pretty  faces  yet,  those  same  Vene- 

Black  eyes,  areh'd  brows,  and  sweet  ex- 
pressions still; 
Such   as   of    old    were   oopied    from    the 
Grecians, 
In  ancient  arts  by  modems  mimick'd  ill; 
And  like  so  many  Vennses  of  Titian's 
(The  beat 's  at  Florence  —  see  it,  if  ya 
will), 
Tbey  look  when  leauinf^  over  the  balcony, 
Or  stepp'd  from  out  a  picture  by  Giorgione, 


Whose  tints  are  truth  and  beauty  at  their 
best; 

And  when  you  to  Manfrini's  palace  go, 
That  picture  (howsoever  fine  the  rest)      91 

Is  lovi^liest  to  my  mind  of  all  the  show; 
It  may  perhaps  be  also  to  your  zest, 

And  that 's  the  cause  I  rhyme  upon  it  BO: 


Love  in  full  life  and  length,  not  love  ideal. 
No,  nor  ideal  beauty,  that  fine  name. 

But  something  better  still,  ao  very  real. 
That  the  sweet  model  must  have  been 
the  same;  iw 

A  thing  that  yon  would  purchase,  beg,  or 

Wer't  nut  impossible,  besidea  a  shame. 
The  face  recalls  some  face,  as  't  were  with 

You  once  have  seen,  but  ne'er  will  see  again; 

XIV 

One  of  those  forms  which  flit  by  us,  when  we 

Are  young  and   fix  our  eyes  on  every 

And,  oil  I  the  loveliness  at  times  we  see 
In  momentary  gliding,  the  soft  grace. 
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The  youth,  the  bloom,  the  beauty  which 

agree, 
In  many  a  nameless  being  we  retrace, 
Whose  course  and  home  we  knew  not,  nor 

shall  know,  m 

Like  the  lost  Pleiad  seen  no  more  below. 

XV 

I  said  that  like  a  picture  by  Giorgione 

Venetian  women  were,  and  so  they  are. 
Particularly  seen  from  a  balcony 

(For  beauty 's  sometimes   oest  set  off 
afar). 
And  there,  just  like  a  heroine  of  Goldoni, 
They  peep  from  out  the  blind,  or  o'er  the 
bar; 
And,  truth  to  say,  they  're  mostly  very 

pretty, 
And  rather  uke  to  show  it,  more 's  the  pity  ! 

XVI 

For  glances  beget  ogles,  ogles  sighs,        121 
Sighs  wishes,  wishes  words,  and  words  a 
lietter. 
Which  flies  on  wings  of  light-heel'd  Mer- 
curies 
Who  do  such  things  because  they  know 
no  better; 
And  then,  God  knows  what  mischief  may 
arise 
When  love  links  two  young  people  in 
one  fetter, 
Vile  assignations,  and  adulterous  beds, 
Elopements,  broken  vows  and  hearts  and 
heads. 

XVII 

Shakspeare  described   the   sex  in   Desde- 
mona 
As  very  fair,  but  yet  suspect  in  fame,  130 
And  to  this  day  from  Venice  to  Verona 

Such  matters  may  be  probably  the  same, 
Except  that  since  those  times  was  never 
known  a 
Husband  whom  mere  suspicion  could  in- 
flame 
To  sufiFocate  a  wife  no  more  than  twenty. 
Because  she  had  a  *  cavalier  servente.' 

XVIII 

Their  jealousy  (if  they  are  ever  jealous) 
Is  of  a  fair  complexion  altogether, 

Kot  like  that  sooty  devil  of  Othello^s 
Which    smothers   women    in    a    bed   of 
feather,  140 


But  worthier  of  these  much  more  joUy 
fellows; 
When  weary  of  the  matrimonial  tether 
His  head  for  such  a  ¥nf  e  no  mortal  bothers, 
But  takes  at  once  another,  or  another's. 

XIX 

Didst  ever  see  a  Grondola  ?    For  fear 
You  should  not,  1 11  describe  it  you  ex- 
actly: 
'TIS  a  long  cover'd  boat  that's  conunon 
here. 
Carved  at  the  prow,  built  lightly,  but 
compactly; 
Row'd  by  two  rowers,  each  call'd  *  Grondo- 
Uer,' 
It  glides  along  the  water  looking  blackly. 
Just  Tike  a  coffin  clapt  in  a  canoe,  151 

Where  none  can  make  out  what  you  say 
or  do. 

XX 

And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  they  go, 
And  under  the  Rialto  shoot  along. 

By  night  and  day,  all  paces,  swift  or  slow; 
And  round  the  theatres,  a  sable  throng. 

They  wait  in  their  dusk  livery  of  woe,  — 
But  not  to  them  do  wof  ul  things  belong. 

For  sometimes  they  contain  a  deal  of  fun. 

Like  mourning  coaches  when  the  funeral 's 
done.  160 

XXI 

But   to   my   story.  —  T  was   some   years 
ago,* 

It  may  be  thirty,  forty,  more  or  less. 
The  carnival  was  at  its  height,  and  so 

Were  all  kinds  of  buffoonery  and  dress; 
A  certain  lady  went  to  see  the  show. 

Her  real  name  I  know  not,  nor  can  guess. 
And  so  we  11  call  her  Laura,  if  you  please. 
Because  it  slips  into  my  verse  with  ease. 

XXII 

She  was  not  old,  nor  young,  nor  at  the  years 
Which    certain    people    call    a   *  certain 
agcy'  170 

Which  yet  the  most  uncertain  age  appears, 
Because  I  never  heard,  nor  could  engage 
A   person  yet  by   prayers,   or   bribes,  or 
tears, 
To  name,  define  by  speech,  or  write  00 
page, 
The  period  meant  precisely  by  that  word,  — 
Which  surely  is  exceedingly  absurd. 


XXtll 

Laura  was  blooming  still,  bad  made  tbe 
best 
Of  time,  and  time  retum'd  the  compli- 

And  treated  her  genteellj,  bo  that,  dress'd, 
She  look'd  eitremelj  well  where'er  she 

A  prettj  HoinaD  is  a  welcome  guest, 

And  Laura's  brow  a  fromi  had  nrely 
bent; 
Indeed  she  shone  all  smiles,  and  seem'd  to 

flatter 
Mankind  with  her  black  eyes  for  looking 


Because  in  Christian  countries 't  is  a  rule 
To  view  their  little  slips  with  eyes  more 
lenient ; 
Whereas  if  single  ladies  play  the  Fool 
(Unless  within  the  period  intervenient 
'    rell-timed  wedding  makes  the  scandal 


»oI), 


Her  husband  sail'd  upon  the  Adriatic, 
And  made  sooio  voyages,  too,  in  other 


His  wife  would  mount,  at  times,  hei  highest 

For  thence  she  could  discern  the  ship  with 

He  was  a  merchant  trading  to  Aleppo, 
His   name  Giuseppe,  calVd   mora   briefly, 

XXVI 

He  was  a  man  as  dusky  as  a  Spaniard, 
Sunburnt  with  travel,  yet  a  portly  figure; 

Though  colour'd,  as  it  were,  within  a  tan- 
He    was   a   person    both   of   sense   and 

A  better  seaman  never  yet  did  man  yard; 
And  she,  although  her  manners  show'd  no 

rigour. 
Was  deem'd  a  woman  of  the  strictest  prin- 

3o  much  as  to  be  thought  almost  invincible. 


XXVII 
But  sevend  yean  elapsed  since  they  had 

Some  people  thought  the  ship  was  loat, 


For  most  men  (dll  by  losing  reuder'd  sager) 
Will  back  their  own  ofuniona  with  a  wager. 

XXVIII 

T  is  said  that  their  last  parting  was  pft- 
thetic. 

As  partings  often  are,  or  ou^t  to  be. 
And  their  presentunent  was  qmte  propbetio  V 

That  they  should  never  more  each  other 

(A  sort  of  morbid  feeling,  half  poetie. 

Which  I  have  known  occur  in  two  <»   ^ 

When  kneeling  on  the  shore  upon  her  sad 

ki>i!e. 
He  left  this  Adriatic  Ariadne, 


And  Laura  waited  long,  and  wept  a  little. 
And  thought  of  wearing  weeds,  as  well 
she  might; 

She  almost  lost  all  appetite  for  victual, 
And  could  not  sleep  with  ease  alone  at 

She  deem'd  the  window-frames  and  shuttera 
brittle 
Against  a  daring  housebreaker  or  sprite. 
And  so  she  thought  it  prudent  Co  connect 

With  a  vice-husband,  chiefly  to  prolecl  her. 


She  obose  (and  what  is  there  they  will  not 


If  only  you  will  but  oppose  their  choice?), 
Till    Beppo   should   return   from   his  long 


And  bid  once  more  her  faithful  heart  re- 

A  man  some  women  like,  and  yet  abuse  — 

A  coxcomb  was  he  by  the  public  voice; 
A  Count  of  wealth,  they  said,  as  well  as 

quality. 
And  in  his  pleasures  of  great  liberality.  14a 
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XXXI 

And   then  he   was  a  Count,  and  then  he 
knew 
Music,  and  dancing,  fiddling,  French  and 
Tuscan; 
The  last  not  easy,  he  it  known  to  you, 

For  few  Italians  speak  the  right  Etruscan. 
He  was  a  critic  upon  operas,  too, 

And  knew  all  niceties  of  the  sock  and 
buskin; 
And  no  Venetian  audience  could  endure  a 
Song,  scene,  or  air,  when  he  cried  '  secca- 
tura ! 

XXXII 

His  '  bravo '  was  decisive,  for  that  sound 

Hush'd '  Academic '  sigh*d  in  silent  awe; 
The  fiddlers  trembled  as  he  look'd  around. 
For  fear  of  some  false  note's  detected 
flaw.  352 

The   '  prima  donna's '  tuneful  heart  would 
Dound, 
Dreading    the   deep   damnation  of    his 
*bahl' 
Soprano,  basso,  even  the  contra-alto, 
Wish'd  him  five  fathom  under  the  Rialto. 

XXXIII 

He  patronised  the  Improvisatori, 

Nay,   could   himself    extemporise    some 
stanzas. 
Wrote  rliymes,  sang  songs,  could  also  tell  a 
story, 
Sold  pictures,  and  was  skilful  in  the  dance 
as  260 

Italians  can  he,  though  in  this  their  glory 
Must  surely  yield  the  palm  to  that  which 
France  has; 
In  short,  he  was  a  i>erfect  cavaliero, 
And  to  his  very  valet  seem*d  a  hero. 

XXXIV 

Then    he    was    faithful,   too,    as   well   as 
amorous. 
So  that  no  sort  of  female  could  com- 
plain. 
Although   they  *re   now   and  then  a  little 
clamorous; 
He  never  put  the  pretty  souls  in  pain; 
His   heart   was   one  of   those  which  most 
enamour  us, 
Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain.    270 
He  was  a  lover  of  the  good  old  school. 
Who  still  become  more  constant  as  they 
cool. 


XXXV 

No  wonder  such  accomplishments  shoold 
turn 
A  female  head,  however  sage  and  steady, 
With  scarce  a  hope  that  Beppo  could  re- 
turn,— 
In  law  he  was  almost  as  good  as  dead,  he 
Nor  sent,  nor  wrote,  nor  show'd  the  least 
concern. 
And   she   had  waited  several  years  al- 
ready; 
And  really  if  a  man  won't  let  us  know     279 
That  he 's  alive,  he 's  dead,  or  should  be  so. 

XXXVI 

Besides,  within  the  Alps,  to  every  woman 
(Although,  God  knows,  it  is  a  grievous 
sin), 
'TIS,  I  may  say,  permitted  to  have  two 
men; 
I  can't  tell  who  first  brought  the  custom 
in. 
But  'Cavalier  Serventes'  are   quite  com- 
mon. 
And  no  one  notices,  nor  cares  a  pin; 
And  we  may  call  this  (not  to  say  the  wont) 
A  second  marriage  which  corrupts  ihejint, 

XXXVII 

The  word  was  formerly  a  *  Cicisbeo,' 
But  that  is  now  grown  vulgar  and  inde- 
cent; 290 
The  Spaniards  call  the  person  a  *  Cartejo,* 
For   the   same   mode   subsists  in  Spain, 
though  recent; 
In  short  it  reaches  from  the  Po  to  Teio, 
And  may  perhaps  at  last  be  o*er  the  sea 
sent. 
But  Heaven  preserve  Old    Fngland  from 

such  courses ! 
Or  what  becomes  of  damage  and  divorces  ? 

XXXVIII 

However,  I  still  think,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence 
To  the  fair  single  part  of  the  Creation, 
That  married   ladies  should   preserve  the 
preference  299 

In  tete-h'tete  or  general  conversation  — 
And  this  I  say  without  peculiar  reference 
To  England,  France,  or  any  other  na- 
tion— 
Because  they  know  the  world,  and  are  at 

ease, 
And  being  natural,  naturally  please. 


XXXIX 

T  ia  trae,  jour  budding  Miss  ie  very  chArtn- 

But  Bhy  and  awkwai^  «t  flnt  coming 

So  much  Blami'd  tliat  she  is  qniM  olami- 

^le.  b: 

If  Font; 

And  gUncbg  at  Mamma,  lor  feai  Uiere  'i 
harm  io 
What  70U,  Bhe,  it,  or  they,  may  be  about. 
The    Nuraerj  gtill  lieps   out   in  all   they 

BeaidoB,  they  alwayB  smell  of  bread  and 


But '  Cavalier  Serrente '  is  the  [^trase 
Used  in  politeat  circles  to  express 

This  snpecnnmeTary  slave,  who  stays 
Close  to  the  lady  as  a  part  of  dress. 

Her  word  the  only  law  which  he  obeys. 
His  is  no  sinecure,  as  you  may  guesa; 

Coach,  serviuits,  gondola,  lie  goes  to  call, 

And  carries  fan  and  tippet,  glovea  and 
shawl.  310 


With  all  its  sinful  doings,  1  must  say. 
That  Italy  's  a  pleasant  place  to  me. 

Who  love  to  see  the  Sun  sbine  every  day. 
And   vines    (not   nail'd   to   walls)  from 
tree  to  toee 

Festoon'd,  much  like  the  back  scene  of  a 

Or   melodrame,   which   people   flock   to 

When  the  first  act  is  ended  by  a  dance 

In   vinevards   copied   from   the   south   of 


XUI 
I  like  i>n  Autumn  evenings  to  ride  out, 
Without  being  forced  to  bid  my  groom 


I  know  too  that,  if  stoppM  upon  my  route 

Where  the  green  alleys  windingly  allure, 
Keeling  with  grapes  red  wagona  choke  the 

In  England   't  would  be  dung,  dust,  or  a 


xLiil 
I  also  like  to  dine  on  becaflciA, 

To  see  theSnnsetf  rarehellfiae  to-mor- 

Not   through   a   mis^  morning  twinkling 
weak  as 
A  drunken  man's  dead  eye  in  maudlin 

But  with  all  Heaven  t' himself;  that  day 
wilt  break  as 
Beanteons  as  cloadlesa,  nor  be  forced  to 

That  sort   of   farthing   candlelight   which 

glimmerB 
Where   reeking  Lcmdon|8   smoky   caldron 


XLIV 

I  love  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin,  1 

Which  meSs  uke  kisses  from  a  female 

mouth. 

And  sonnds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin. 

With  gyllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet  ' 

And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in 

That  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth. 
Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling,  grunting 

guttural,  jji 

Which  we  're  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and 

sputter  all. 

XLV 
I  like  the  women  too  (foigive  my  folly). 
From  the  rich  peasant  cheek  of  ruddy 
bronze. 
And  large  black  eyes  that  flash  on  you  a 
volley 
Of  rays  that   say   a  thousand  things  at 

To  the  high  dama's  brow,  more  melancholy. 
But    clear,  and   with    a  wild  and   liquid 

Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes, 

Soft  as  her  cliine,  and  sunny  as  her  skies. 

XLVI 

Eve  of  the  land  which  still  is  Paradise  1  ]6i 

Italian  beauty  !  didst  thou  not  inspire 

Raphael,  who  died  in  thy  embrace,  and  vies 

With  all  we  know  of  Heaven,  or  can  de- 

In  what  he  hath  bequeath'd  us  ?  —  in  what 

Though  flashing  from  the  fervour  of  the 
lyre. 
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Would  wards  describe  thy  past  and  present 

glow, 
While  yet  Canova  can  create  below  ? 

XLVII 

*  England  f  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee 
stiU,* 

I  said  at  Calais  and  have  not  forgot  it; 
I  like  to  speak  and  lucubrate  my  fill;      371 

I  like  the  government  (but  that  is  not  it) ; 
I  like  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  qmll; 

I  like  the  Habeas  Corpus  (when  we  Ve 
got  it); 
I  like  a  parliamentary  debate, 
Particularly  when 't  is  not  too  late; 

XLVIII 

I  like  the  taxes,  when  they  're  not  too  many ; 

I  like  a  seacoal  fire,  when  not  too  dear; 
I  like  a  beef-steak,  too,  as  well  as  any; 

Have  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer;      380 
I  like  the  weather,  when  it  is  not  rainy. 

That  is,  I  like  two  months  of  every  year. 
And  so  God  save  the  Regent,  Church,  and 

King! 
Which  means  that  I  like  all  and  every 
thing. 

XLIX 

Our  standing  army,  and  disbanded  seamen, 
Poor's  rate,  Reform,  my  own,  the  nation's 
debt, 

Our  little  riots  just  to  show  we  *re  free  men, 
Our  trifling  bankruptcies  in  the  Gazette, 

Our  cloudy  climate,  and  our  chilly  women. 
All  these  I  can  forgive,  and  those  for- 
get, 390 

And  greatly  venerate  our  recent  glories, 

And  wish  they  were  not  owing  to  the  Tories. 


But  to  my  tale  of  Laura,  —  for  I  find 
Digression  is  a  sin,  that  by  degrees 

Becomes  exceeding  tedious  to  my  mind, 
And,  therefore,  may  the  reader  too  dis- 
please — 

The  gentle  reader,  who  may  wax  unkind. 
And  caring  little  for  the  author's  ease. 

Insist  on  knowing  what  he  means,  a  hard 

And  hapless  situation  for  a  bard. 


400 


f 


LI 


Oh  that  I  had  the  art  of  easy  writing 
What  should  be  easy  reading !  could  I 
scale 


Parnassus,  where  the  Muses  sit  inditing 

Those  pretty  poems  never  known  to  fail. 
How  quickly  would  I  print  (the  world  de- 
lighting) 
A  Grecian,  Syrian,  or  Assyrian  tale; 
And  sell  you,  miz'd   with  western  senti- 

mentalism. 
Some  samples  of  the  finest  Orientalism. 

LII 

But  I  am  but  a  nameless  sort  of  person 
(A  broken  Dandy  lately  on  my  travels), 

And  take  for  rhyme,  to  hook  my  rambling 
verse  on,  411 

The    first   that    Walker's    Lexicon   un- 
ravels. 

And  when  I  can't  find  that,  I  put  a  worse  on. 
Not  caring  as  I  ought  for  critics'  cavils; 

I  've  half  a  mind  to  tumble  down  to  prose. 

But  verse  is  more  in  fashion  —  so  here  goes. 

LIII 

The  Count  and  Laura  made  their  new 
rangement. 
Which  lasted,  as  arrangements  sometimes 
do, 
For  half  a  dozen  years  without  estrange- 
ment; 
They  had  their  little  differences,  too;  410 
Those    jealous    whiffs,  which    never    any 
change  meant: 
In  such  affairs  there  probably  are  few 
Who  have   not  had   this  pouting   sort  of 

squabble, 
From  sinners  of  high  station  to  the  rabble. 

LIV 

But,  on  the  whole,  they  were  a  happy  pair. 
As  happy  as  unlawful  love  could  make 
them; 
The  gentleman  was  fond,  the  lady  fair, 
Their  chains  so  slight,  't  was  not  worth 
while  to  break  them: 
The  world  beheld  them  with  indulgent  air; 
The  pious  only  wish'd  *  the  devil  take 
them  !  '  430 

He  took  them  not ;  he  very  often  waits. 
And  leaves  old  sinners  to  be  young  ones' 
baits. 

LV 

But  they  were  young:  Oh  !  what  without 
our  youth 
Would  love  be  I   What  would  youth  be 
without  love ! 


Tontb  lends  it  joy,  and  sweetnesH,  vigour, 
Heart,  soul,  and  all  tbttt  seetna  as  Erom 

Bat,  languishing  with  jeani,  it  grows  im- 

One  of  few  things  ezperience  don't  im- 

Wbich   ia,   perhaps,    the    reason   why   old 

fellows 
Are  always  so  preposterously  jealous.      440 


It  was  the  Carnival,  as  I  have  said 

Some  six  and  tliirty  stanzas  back,  and  so 

Laura  the  usual  preparations  made. 

Which  yuu  du  when  your  mind  'b  made  up 
to  go 

To-night  to  Mrs.  Boehm's  masquerade. 
Spectator  or  pnirtaker  in  the  show; 

The  only  difference  known  between  the 

Is —  here,  we  have  six  weeks  of '  vamish'd 


Laura,  when  dresa'd,  was  (aa  I  sang  before) 
A  pretty  woinaii  as  wiin  ever  secu,        450 

Fresh  an  the  Angel  n'cr  a  new  inn  door, 
Or  frontispiece  of  a  new  Magazine, 

With  all  the  fashions  wltich  the  last  month 


That  iLiid  the  title-page,  for  fear  the  press 
Should  soil  with  part^  of  speech  the  parts 
of  dress. 


They  went  to  the  Ridotto;  —  't  is  a  hall 
Where  people  dance,  and  sup,  and  ilaiice 

Its  proper  name,  ptrhaps,  were  a  nia£<iucd 
ball,  4S5 

But  Chat 's  of  no  importance  to  my  strain; 
"T  is  (on  a  smaller  scale)  like  our  Vauxhnll, 

EKcupting  that  it  can't  be  spoilt  by  rain: 
The    company   is  '  inix'd '   (the    phrase  I 

As  much   as   saying,   they  're  below  your 

notice) ; 


TO 447 

Whom  you  may  bow  to  without  looking 

The  rest  are  but  a  vulgar  set,  the  bore 
Of  public  places,  where  Uiey  basely  brave 

l^e  faihionable  stare  of  twenty  score 
Of  well-bred  peiBons,  caU'd  '  the  World : ' 
but  I,  471 

Although  I  know  them,  reoUy  don't  know 
why. 


Tbis  is  the  case  in  England;  at  least  was 
During  the  dynasty  of  Dandies,  now 

Perohaoce  succeeded  by  some  other  claaa 
Of  imitated  imitators;  —  how 

Irreparably  soon  decline,  alas  I 

The  demagogues  of  fashion:  all  below 

Is  frail;  how  easily  the  world  ia  lost        4n 

By  love,  or  war,  and  now  and  then  by  frost  I 


Crnsh'd  was  Napoleon  by  the  northern  Thor, 
Who  knock'a  his  army  down  with  icy 

hammer, 
Stopp'd  bv  tlic  elements,  like  a  whaler,  or 
Abliuidering  novice  in  his  new  French 


And  as  for  Fortune  —  but  I  dare  not  d — n 

Because,  were  I  to  nontler  to  infinity, 
The  more  I  should  believe  in  her  divinity. 


She  rules  the  present,  past,  and  all  to  be  yet. 

She  giv('»  us  luck  in  lotteries,  love,  and 

marriage;  490 

I  cannot  say  that  she  'a  done  much  for  me 


How  much  siie  'II  make  amends  for  past 
miscarriage; 
Meantime  the  goddess  I  'II  no  more  inipor- 


This  story  slips   for   ever   through   my 
fingers. 
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Because,  just  as  the  stanza  likes  to  make  it, 

It  needs   must  be  —  and  so  it  rather 

lingers;  500 

This  form  of  verse  began,  I  can't  well  break 

But  must  keep  time  and  tune  like  public 
singers; 

But  if  I  once  get  through  my  present  mea- 
sure, 

1 11  take  another  when  I  'm  next  at  leisure. 

LXIV 

They  went  to  the  Ridotto  ('tis  a  place 

To  which  I  mean  to  go  myself  to-morrow, 

Just  to  divert  my  thoughts  a  little  space, 

Because   I  'm   rather  hippish,  and  may 

borrow 

Some  spirits,  guessing  at  what  kind  of  face 

May  lurk  beneath  each  mask;  and  as  my 

sorrow  510 

Slackens  its  pace  sometimes,  1 11  make,  or 

find. 
Something  shall  leave  it  half  an  hour  be- 
hind). 

LXV 

Now  Laura  moves  along  the  joyous  crowd. 
Smiles  in  her  eyes,  and  simpers  on  her 
lips; 
To  some  she  whispers,  others  speaks  aloud; 
To  some  she  curtsies,  and  to  some  slie 
dips. 
Complains  of  warmth,  and,  this  complaint 
avowed, 
Her  lover  brings  the  lemonade,  she  sips; 
She    then    surveys,   condemns,   but   pities 

still 
Her  dearest  friends  for  being  dress'd  so  ill. 

LXVI 

One  has  false  curls,  another  too  much 
paint,  521 

A  third  —  where  did  she  buy  that  fright- 
ful turban  ? 

A  fourth  's  so  pale  she  fears  she  *s  going  to 
faint, 
A    fifth's  look's  vulgar,  dowdyish,  and 
suburban, 

A  sixth's  white  silk  has  got  a  yellow  taint, 
A  seventh's  thin  muslin  surely  will  be 
her  bane. 

And  lo  !  an  eighth  appears,  —  *  1 11  see  no 
more  ! 

For  fear,  like  Banquo's  kings,  they  reach  a 
score. 


LXVII 

Meantime,  while  she  was  thus  at  others 
gazing. 
Others  were  levelling  their  looks  at  her; 
She  heard  the  men's  half-whisper'd  mode 
of  praising,  531 

And,  till 't  was  done,  determined  not  to 
stir; 
The  women  only  thouq^ht  it  quite  ftmaTing 
That,  at  her  time  of  life,  so  many  were 
Admirers  still,  —  but  men  are  so  debased. 
Those  brazen  creatures  always  suit  their 
taste. 

LXVIII 

For  my  part,  now,  I  ne'er  could  nnder- 
staiid 
Why  naughty  women  —  but  I  won't  dis- 
cuss 
A  thing  which  is  a  scandal  to  the  land, 

I  only  don't  see  why  it  should  be  thus; 
And  if  I  were  but  in  a  gown  and  band,    541 

Just  to  entitle  me  to  make  a  fuss, 
I  'd  preach  on  this   till  Wilberf  orce  and 

Romilly 
Should  quote  in  their  next  speeches  from 
my  homily. 

LXIX 

While  Laura  thus   was  seen  and  seeing, 
smiling, 
Talking,  she  knew  not  why  and  cared  not 
what. 
So  that  her  female  friends,  with  envy  broil- 
ing, 
Beheld  her  airs  and  triumph,  and  all  that; 
And  well  dress'd  males  still  kept  before  her 
filing, 
And  passing  bow'd  and  mingled  with  her 
chat ;  550 

More  than  the  rest  one  person  seem'd  to 

stare 
With  pertinacity  that  *s  rather  rare. 

LXX 

He  was  a  Turk,  the  colour  of  mahogany ; 
And    Laura  saw  him,  and  at  fii^t  was 
glad. 
Because  tlie  Turks  so   much  admire  phi- 
logyny, 
Although  their  usage  of  their  wives  is 
sad; 
'T  is  said  they  use  no  better  than  a  dog  any 
Poor  woman  whom  they  purchase  like  a 
pad: 


LXXI 
Thej  lock  them  up,  uid   veil,  and  giurd 
them  doily, 
Tbej  scarcely  can  behold  their  male  re- 
lations. 
So  that  their  momeDta  do  not  jjasa  so  gaily 
As  is  supposed  the  case  with  northern 
■mtions ; 
Confinement,   too,   must  make  them  look 
quite  palely: 
And  as  the  Turks  abhor  long  coDTerso- 

Tbeir  days  are  either  pass'd  in  doing  no- 

Or    bathing,  nursing,    Tnnbing   love,   and 
clothing. 

Lxxn 
They  cannot  read,  and  so  don't  lisp  in  criti- 

Kor  write,  and  so  they  don't  affect  the 


Were  never  caught  in  epigraii 

Have  no  romances,  aermons,  plays,  re- 
in haranis  learning  soon  would  make  a 
pretty  schism  1 

But  luckily  these  beauties  are  no '  Blues,' 
No  bustling  Botherbys  have  they  to  show 

'That  charming   passage   in  the  last   new 

LXXlll 
No  solemn,  antique  gentleman  of  rhyme, 

Who  having  angled  all  his  life  for  fame, 
And  getting  but  a  nibble  at  a  time,  579 

Still  fussily  keeps  Ashing  on,  the  same 
Smnll  '  Triton  of  the  minnows,'  the  sublime 

Of  mediocrity,  the  furious  tame. 
The  echo's  echo,  usher  of  the  school 
Of  female   wits,  boy   bards — in   short,  a 
fool,— 


A  stalking  oracle  of  awful  phrase, 

The  approving  '  Good  I '   (by  no  means 

Humming  like  flies  around  the  newest  blaze. 
The  bluest  of  bluebottles  you  e'er  saw, 


Teasing    with    blame,    emmaialdng    with 
praise, 
Gorgmg  the  little  fame  he  gets  all  raw, 
Translating  tongues  he  knows  not  even  bjr 


LXXV 

One  hates  an  author  that 's  all  author,  fel- 

In  foolscap  uniforms  tnm'd  up  with  ink. 
So  very  anxious,  clever,  fine,  and  jealous, 

One  don't  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or 
think. 
Unless  to  pnS  them  with  a  pair  of  bellows; 

Of  coxeombry'e  worst  coxcombs  e'en  ttie 

Are  preferable  to  these  shreds  of  paper. 
These  uoquench'd  snulBngs  of  the  mtdnigbt 

LXXVl 
Of  these  same  we  see  several,  and  of  others, 
Men  of  the  world,  who  know  the  world 
like  men, 
Scott,  Rogers,  Moore,  and   all   the   better 
brothers. 
Who  tliink  of  something  else  besides  the 
pen; 
But  for  the  children  of  the  'mighty  mo- 
ther's,' 
The  would-be  wits  and  can 't-be  gentlemen, 
I  leave  thom  to  their  daily  '  tea  is  ready,' 
Smug  coterie,  and  literary  lady. 

L  XX  VI I 
The  poor  dear  Mussulwomen  whom  I  metk 

Have  none  of  these  instructive  pleasant 

And  one  to  them  would  seem  a  new  inven- 

(Joknown  as  bells  within  a  Turkish  stee- 

pi.; 
I  thmk  't  woidd  almost  be  worth  while  to 

pension 
(Though   best-sown  projects  very  often 

A  missionary  author,  just  to  preach 

Our  Christian  usage  of  the  parts  of  speech. 
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Ko  circulating  library  amasses 

Religious  novels,  moral  tales,  and  stric- 
tures 620 
Upon  the  living  manners,  as  they  pass  us; 

No  exhibition  glares  with  annual  pictures; 
They  stare  not  on  the  stars  from  out  their 

attics. 
Nor  deal  (thank  God  for  that  f)  in  mathe- 
matics. 

LXXIX 

Why  I  thank  God  for  that  is  no  great  mat- 
ter, 
I  have  my  reasons,  you  no  doubt  sup- 
pose, 
And  as,  perhaps,  they  would   not  highly 
flatter, 
I  '11  keep  them  for  my  life  (to  come)  in 

frose; 
have  a  little  turn  for  satire, 
And  yet   methinks  the  older  that  one 
grows  630 

Inclines    us    more    to    laugh   than   scold, 

though  laughter 
Leaves  us  so  doubly  serious  shortly  after. 

LXXX 

Oh,  Mirth  and  Innocence !   Oh,  Milk  and 
Water! 
Ye  happy  mixtures  of  more  happy  days  ! 
In  these  sad  centuries  of  sin  and  slaughter, 

Abominable  Man  no  more  allays 
His  thirst  with  such  pure  beverage.    No 
matter, 
I  love  you  both,  and  both  shall  have  my 
])rai8e : 
Oh,  for  old  Saturn's  reign  of  sugar-candy!  — 
Meantime  I  drink  to  your  return  in  brandy. 

LXXXI 

Our  Laura's  Turk  still  kept  his  eyes  upon 

her,  r>4i 

Less  in   the  Mussulman  than  Christian 

way, 
Which  seems  to  say,  *  Madam,  I  do  you 

honour, 
And  while  I  please  to  stare,  you  *11  please 

to  stay :  ' 
Could  staring  win  a  woman,  this  had  won 

her. 
But  Laura  could  not  thus  be  led  astray ; 
She  had  stood  fire  too  long  and  well,  to 

boggle 
Even   at   this   stranger's    most   outlandish 

ogle. 


LXXXII 

The  momin£^   now  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking, 
A  turn  of  time  at  which  I  would  advise 
Ladies  who  have   been   dancing,  or  par- 
taking 651 
In  any  other  kind  of  exercise. 
To  make  their  preparations  for  forsaking 

The  ball-room  ere  the  sun  begins  to  nse. 
Because  when  once  the.  lamps  and  candles 

fail. 
His  blushes  make  them  look  a  little  pale. 

LXXXII  I 

I  've   seen  some  balls  and  revels  in  my 
time, 
And  stay'd  them  over  for  some  silly  rea- 
son, 
And  then  I  look'd  (I  hope  it  was  no  crime) 
To  see  what  lady  best  stood  out  the  sea- 
son; 660 
And  though  I  've  seen  some  thousands  in 
their  prime. 
Lovely  and  pleasing,  and  who  still  may 
please  on, 
I  never  saw  but  one  (the  stars  withdrawn) 
Whose  bloom  coidd  after  dancing  dare  the 
dawn. 

LXXXIV 

The  name  of  this  Aurora  I  '11  not  mention. 
Although  I  might,  for  she  was  naught  to 
me 
More  than  that  patent  work  of  God's  in- 
vention, 
A  charming  woman  whom  we  like  to  see; 
But  writing  names  would  merit  reprehen- 
sion, 
Yet  if  you  like  to  find  out  this  fair  she^ 
At  tlie  next  London  or  Parisian  ball         671 
You  still  may  mark  her  cheek,  out-blooming 
all. 

LXXXV 

Laura,  who  knew  it  would  not  do  at  all 
To  meet  the  daylight  after  seven  hours 
sitting 
Among  three  thousand  jieople  at  a  ball. 
To  make  her  curtsy  thought  it  right  and 
fitting; 
The  Count  was  at  her  elbow  vnUi  her  shawl. 
And  they  the  room  were  on  the  point  of 
(juittlng. 
When  lo  !  those  cursed  gondoliers  liad  got 
Just  in  the  very  place  where  they  should  not. 


LXXXVl 

In  this  they  "re  like  onr  WMehmeii,  and  the 


Xb  mnoh  ths  m 


"  the  crowd,  and  pnll- 


With   bluphemies  enoii^  to  break   their 
jaws, 
Thej  make  a  nanr  iutemutbng  bawling. 
At  hcoDe,  our  Bow-atreet  gemmen  keep  tM 
law.. 
And  here  a  sentiy  Btands  withiu  jonr 
calling; 
But  for  all  that,  there  i»  a  deal  of  awearing, 
And  nanaeona  wotda  past  mentioiiiag  or 

LXXXVII 

The  Count  and  Laura  found  their  boat  at 
Uat, 
Aitd   homeward   floated   o'er   the  aileiit 


Some  little  scandala  eke;  but  all  aghast 
(An  to   their   palat^e   stairs   the   rowers 
glide) 
Sate  Laura  by  the  side  of  her  Adorer, 
When  lo  !  the  Mussulman  was  there  before 


'Sir,'  said  the  Count,  with    brow  exceed- 
ing grave, 
'Your    uneipeuted    presence    here    will 

It  necesHsry  for  myself  to  crave 

Its  import  ?  But  perhaps 't  is  a  mistake; 
I  hope  it  is  so;  and,  at  once  to  wave         joi 

All  compliment,  I  liope  so  for  your  sake; 
Yon  understand  lor  meaning,  or  you  ahall.' 
'Sir'  (quoth  the  Turk),  ''tis  no  mbtake 
at  aU. 


<  That  lady  is  my  vAfe ! '    Mnch  WMider 

The  lady's   changing  cheek,   as  well   it 

But   where   an   Englishwoman   sometimes 

Italian  females  don't  do  so  outright; 
They  only  call  a  little  on  their  saints. 
And  then  come  to  tbemselTes,  almost  or 


Whioh  aares  mneb  hartdwrn,  aalts,  ■ 

mFJwfc-liHg  facea, 
And  cutting  cbifa,  •■  usual  in  suoh  cases 


She  said,— what  eould  she  ny?    Why, 

But  the  Count  courteously  invited  in 
The  steanger,  mnch  appeased  by  what  he 

'  Suoh  thingB,  perhapi,  we  'd  beat  discuss 
within,' 
Said  he;  '  d<m't  let  us  make  oimelTea  ab- 


the  chief  and  only  satiBfaotion 
Will  be  much  quisxing  on  the  whole  trans- 


They   enter'd  and    for   ooffee   odl'd  —  it 

A   beverage   for   Turks   and   ChiiatiBiis 
both. 
Although  the  way  they  make  it  '■  not  the 

Now  Laura,  much  recover'd,  or  less  loth 
To  apeak,  cpiea '  Beppo  I  what  'a  your  pagan 
name? 
Bleaa   me  t   your    beard  is   of   amazing 
growth  I 
And  how  came  you  to  keep  away  so  long  ? 
Are  you  not  sensible  't  waa  very  ivrong  ? 


'  And  are  you  really,  truly,  now  a  Turk? 
With  any  other  women  did  you  wive  ?    7 

[a  't  true  Uiey 


You  11  give  it  me  ?     Tliey  aay  yon  eat  no 

And  how  so  many  years  did  you  contrive 
To  —  bleas  me  !  did  I  ever  ?  No,  I  never 
Saw  a  man  grown  so  yellow  1    How  's  your 


<  Beppo  t  that  beard  of  yours  becomes  yon 

It  shall  be  shaved  before  yon  're  a  day 

Why  do  you  wear  it  ?     Oh,  I  had  forgot  — 

Pray  don't  you  think  the  weather  here  is 

colder  7  ,40 
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How  do  I  look?      You  shan't  stir  from 

this  spot 
In  that  queer  dress,  for  fear  that  some 

beholder 
Should  find  you  out,  and  make  the  story 

known. 
How  short  your  hair  is !  Lord,  how  grey  it 's 

grown !' 

xciv 

What  answer  Beppo   made  to  these  de- 
mands 
Is  more  than  I  know.    He  was  cast  away 
About  where  Troy  stood  once,  and  nothing 
stands; 
3ecame  a  slave  of  course,  and  for  his 
pay 
Had  bread  and  bastinadoes,  tiU  some  bands 
Of  pirates  landing  in  a  neighbouring  bay. 
He  jom'd  the  rogues  and  prospered,  and  be- 
came 751 
A  renegado  of  indifferent  fame, 

xcv 

But  he  grew  rich,  and  with  his  riches  grew 
so 

Keen  the  desire  to  see  his  home  again, 
He  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  do  so. 

And  not  be  always  thieving  on  the  main; 
Lonely  he  felt,  at  times,  as  Robin  Crusoe, 

Ana  so  he  hired  a  vessel  come  from  Spain, 
Bound  for  Corfu:  she  was  a  fine  polacca, 
Manned  with  twelve  hands,  and  laden  with 
tobacco.  760 

xcvi 

Himself,   and   much    (heaven  knows   how 
gotten  !)  cash 
He  then  embark 'd  with  risk  of  life  and 
limb, 
And  got  clear  ofF,  although  the  attempt  was 
rash; 
He  said  that  Providence  protected  him  — 
For  my  part,  I  say  nothing,  lest  we  clash 
In   our   opinions:  —  well,   the    ship   was 
trim, 
Set  sail,  and  kept  her  reckoning  fairly  on. 
Except  three  days  of  calm  when  off  Cape 
Bonn. 

XCVII 

They  reach'd  the  island,  he  transferred  his 
lading 
And  self  and  live-stock  to  another  bot- 
tom, 770 


And  pass'd  for  a  true  Turkey-merchant, 
trading 
With  goods  of  various  names,  but  I  for- 
got 'em. 

However,  he  got  off  by  this  evading, 
Or  else  the  people  would  perhaps  have 
shot  him; 

And  thus  at  Venice  landed  to  reclaim 

His   wife,  religion,  house,  and  Christian 
name. 

XCVIII 

His  wife  received,  the  patriarch  re-baptized 
him 
(He  made  the  church  a  present,  by  the 
way); 
He  then  threw  off  the  garments  which  dis- 
guised him, 
And  Dorrow'd  the  Count's  smallclothes 
for  a  day:  780 

His  friends  the  more  for  his  long  absence 
prized  him, 
Findmg  he  'd  wherewithal  to  make  them 

With  dinners,  where  he  oft  became  the 

laugh  of  them. 
For  stories  —  but  /  don't  believe  the  half 

of  them. 

XCIX 

Whate'er  his  youth   had  suffer'd,  his  old 
age 
With  wealth  and  talking  make  him  some 
amends; 
Though  Laura  sometimes  put  him  in  a  rage, 
I  *ve  heard  the  Count  and  he  were  always 
friends. 
My  pen  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  page,  789 

Which  being  finished,  here  the  story  ends; 
*T  is  to  be  wish'd  it  had  been  sooner  done, 
But  stories  somehow  lengthen  when  begun. 


ODE    ON   VENICE 

I 

Oh    Venice !    Venice  !    when    thy   marble 
walls 
Are  level  with  the  waters,  there  shall  be 
A  cry  of  nations  o*er  thy  sunken  halls, 

A  loud  lament  along  the  sweeping  sea  1 
If  I,  a  northern  wanderer,  weep  for  thee, 
What  should  thy  sons  do  ?  —  anything  but 

weep: 
And  yet  they  only  murmur  in  their  sleep. 


ODE  ON   VENICE 


In  oontnat  with  tbeit  f atlien — M  the  alinw, 
The  doll  greea  ooze  of  the  receding  deep,  9 
Is  with  the  Ha«hing  of  the  (pring-tide  foam, 
That  drives  the  sailor  ahipleu  ba  his  home. 
Are  they  to  thoie  that  traie;  and  thns  they 

Cronohing  and  orab-lifce,  thnnigh  their  tap- 

ping  Htreets. 
Oh  agoDT  r  that  centuries  sbonld  reap 
Ko  mellower  harreat  I     Thirteen  hnndnd 

yean 
Of  wealth  and  glory  tom'd  t«  dust  and 

moment  the  stranger  meets, 
e,  pillar,  aa  a  moomer  greets. 


Churah,p 


And   the   hanh    sound   of   the 

With  doll  and  daily  dissonance,  lepeata 
Th»  echo  of  thj  tyrant's  Toice  along 
The  soft  waves,  once  all  miuical  to  song, 
^lat  heaved  beneath  the  moonlight  with  the 

throng 
Of  gondolas  —  and  to  the  bnay  hum 
Of  cheerful  creatures,  whose  most  sinful 

Were  but  the  overbeatiug  of  the  heart, 
And   flow  of   too  much   happiness,   which 

The  aid  of  age  to  turn  its  course  apart 
From  the  luxuriant  and  voluptuous  flood    jo 
Of  sweet  sensations,  battling  with  the  blood. 
But  these  are  better  than  the  gloomy  errora, 
The  weeds  of  nations  in  tbeir  last  decay. 
When  Vice  walks  forth  with  her  unsofton'd 

And  Mirth  b  madness,  and  but  smiles  to 

slay; 
And  Hope  is  nothing  but  a  fiilse  delay. 
The  sick  man's  lightning  half  an  hour  ere 

When  Faiotness,  the  last  mortal  birth  of 

Pain, 
And  apathy  of  limb,  the  dull  beginning 
Of  the  cold  staggering  race  which  Death  is 

winning,  4a 

Steals  vein  by  vein  and  poise  by  pulse  away ; 
Yet  so  relieving  the  o'er-tortured  clay. 
To  bim  appears  renewal  of  his  breath, 
And  freedom   the  mere  nDmbness  of  his 

And  then  he  talks  of  life,  and  how  agaia 
He  feels  his  spirits  soaring  —  albeit  weak. 
And  of  the  iresher  air,  which  he  would 


Chamber  swima  round  ^*^'^  round — >aiid 

shadows  buiy, 
At  which  he  vainly  catches,  flit  and  giMun, 
Till  the  last  mtde  ohokes  the  strangled 

AiiH  all  is  ice  and  blaekneas,  ^  a-wH  the  earth 
That  which  it  was  the  moment  ere  oor  birth. 


There  is  uo  hope  for  nations  I    Search  the 

Of    many  thouaand   years  ■~-  the    daily 

The  flow  and  ebb  of  eaoh  recurring  age. 
The  everlasting  to  be  wtuoh  halh  been. 
Hath  taught  ns  nought  or  little:  still  wa 

On  things  that  rot  beneath  our  weight,  and 

Our  strength  away  in  wrestling  with  tliO 

Foe  't  is  our  nature  strikes  us  down:   the 

Slaughter'd  in  hourly  hecatombs  for  feoste 
Are  of  as  high  an  onlcr  —  they  must  go 
Even  where  their  driver  goads  them,  though 

to  slaaghtcr. 
Te  men,  who  pour  your  blood  for  kings  as 

What  have  they  given  your  children  in  re- 
turn? 

A  heritage  of  servitude  and  woes, 

A  blindfold  bondage,  where  your  hire  is 
blows.  7a 

What  I  do  not  yet  the  red-hot  ploughshares 

O'er  which  you  stumble  in  a  false  ordeal. 
And  deem  this  proof  of  loyalty  the  real; 
Kissing  the  hand  that  guides  you  to  your 

And  glorying  as  yon  tread  the  glowing  bars? 
All  that  youF  sires  have  left  you,  all  that 

Time 
Bequeaths  of  free,  and  History  of  sublime, 
Sprmg  from  a  different  theme  I  —  Ye  see 

and  read. 
Admire  and  sigh,  and  then  succumb  and 

bleed  ! 
Save  the  few  spirits,  who,  despite  of  all,  to 
And  worse  than  all,  the  sudden  crimes  en- 
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By  the  downrthandermg  of  the  prison-wall, 
And  thirst  to  swallow  the  sweet  waters 

tender'd, 
Gushing  from  Freedom's  fountains  —  when 

Uie  crowd, 
Madden'd  with  centuries  of  drought,  are 

loud. 
And  trample  on  each  other  to  obtain 
The  cup  which  brings  oblivion  of  a  chain 
Heavy  and  sore,  —  in  which  long  yoked  they 

plough'd 
The  sand,  —  or  if  there  sprung  the  yellow 

grain, 
T  was  not  for  them,  their  necks  were  too 

much  bow'd,  90 

And  their  dead  palates  chew'd  the  cud  of 

pain:  — 
Yes !  the  few  spirits — who,  despite  of  deeds 
Which  they  abhor,  confound  not  with  the 

cause 
Those    momentary   starts    from    Nature's 

laws. 
Which,  like  the  pestilence  and  earthquake, 

smite 
But  for  a  term,  then  pass,  and  leave  the 

earth 
With  all  her  seasons  to  repair  the  blight 
With  a  few  summers,  and  again  put  £>rth 
Cities  and  generations  —  fair,  when  free  — 
For,   Tyranny,   there   blooms  no  bud   for 

thee  ! 


ICJ 


III 

Glory  and  Empire !  once  upon  these  towers 
With  Freedom  —  godlike  Triad  !  how  ye 

sate  ! 
The  league  of  mightiest  nations,  in  those 

hours 
When  Venice  was  an  envy,  might  abate, 
But  did  not  cjuench,  her  spirit  —  in  her 

fate 
All  were  enwrapp'd:  the  feasted  monarchs 

knew 
And  loved  their  hostess,  nor  could  learn 

to  hate, 
Although  they  humbled.    With  the  kingly 

few 
The  many  felt,  for  from  all  days  and  climes 
She  was  the  voyager's  worship;  —  even  her 

crimes  no 

Were  of  the  softer  order  —  born  of  Love, 
She  drank  no  blood,  nor  fatten'd  on   the 

dead, 
But  gladden 'd  where  her  harmless  conquests 

spread; 


For  these  restored  the  Cross,  that  fxoDi 
above 

Hallow'd  her  sheltering  banners,  which  in- 
cessant 

Flew  between  earth  and  the  unholy  Cres- 
cent, 

Which,  if  it  waned  and  dwindled.  Earth  may 
thank 

The  city  it  has  clothed  in  chains,  which  clank 

Now,  creaking  in  the  ears  of  those  who 
owe 

The  name  of  Freedom  to  her  glorious 
struggles;  lao 

Yet  she  but  shares  with  them  a  common 
woe. 

And  call'd  the  *  kingdom '  of  a  conquering 
foe,  — 

But  knows  what  all  and,  most  of  all,  we 
know  — 

With  what  set  gilded  terms  a  tyrant 
juggles  I 

IV 

The  name  of  Commonwealth  is  past  and 
gone 
O'er  the  three  fractions  of  the  g^roaning 
globe; 
Venice  is  crush'd,  and  Holland  deigns  to 
own 
A  sceptre,  and  endures  the  purple  robe. 
If  the  free  Switzer  yet  bestrides  alone 
His  ehainlcss  mountains,  't  is  but  for  a  time, 
For  tyrjinny  of  late  is  cunning  grown,      131 
And  in  its  owu  good  season  tramples  down 
The   sparkles   of    om*   ashes.      One   great 

clime, 
Whose  \'igorous  offspring  by  dividing  ocean 
Are  kept  apart  and  nursed  in  the  devotion 
Of  Freedom,  which  their  fathers  fought  for, 

and 
Bequeath'd,  a  heritage  of  heart  and  hand. 
Ana  proud  distinction  from  each  other  land, 
Whose  sons  must  bow  them  at  a  monarch's 

motion. 
As  if  his  senseless  sceptre  were  a  wand   140 
Full  of  the  magic  of  explcxled  science, — 
Still  one  great  clime,  in  full  and  free  de- 
fiance, 
Yet  rears  her  crest,  imconquer'd  and  sub- 
lime, 
Above  the  far  Atlantic  !  —  She  has  taught 
Her  Esau-brethren  that  the  haughty  flag, 
The  floating  fence  of  Albion's  feebler  crag, 
May  strike  to  those  whose  red  right  hands 
have  bought 
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Bight!  ohmplf  eun'd  witli  blood.  —  Still, 

Btill,  for  ever 
Better,  though  each  msn's  lite-blood  were 

That  it  should  flow  and  overflow,  than  creep 
ThroDgh    thoiuand    hxy  channels   in   our 

Damm'd  like  the  dull  canal  with  locks  and 

cbains. 
And  moving,  as  a  sick  man  in  his  sleep, 
Three  paces  and  then  faltering:  —  better  be 
Where  the  extingniah'd  Spartans  still  are 

In  their  proud  charnel  of  lliermopjlK, 
Than  stagnate  in  our  marah.^or  o'er  the 

Fly,  and  one  current  to  the  ocean  add, 
Ooe  spirit  to  the  souls  our  fathers  had. 
One  freeman  more,  America,  to  thee ! 
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die, 
Of  the  great  Poet-Sire  of  Italy 
I  dare  to  build  the  imitative  rhyme, 
Harsh  Runic  copy  of  the  South  9  sublime, 
Thoc  art  the  cause;  and  howsoever  I 
Fall  short  of  his  immortal  harmony. 
Thy  gentle  heart  will  Mrtlon  me  the  crime. 
Thou,  in  the  pride  of  Beauty  aud  of  Youth. 
Spakest;  and  for  thee  to  apeak  and  be 
obey'd 
Are  one ;  but  only  in  the  sunny  South 
Such  sounds  are  utter'd,  and  such  charms 
display 'd, 
So  sweet  a  language  from  so  fair  a  mouth  — 
Ah  !   to  wlmt  effort   would  it  not  per- 
suade ? 


PREFACE 

Id  the  courae  of  a  visit  to  the  cit;  of  Ra- 
Tsona  in  the  summer  of  1S16,  it  was  stiKgeated  to 
the  author  that  having  composed  Bomething  on 
the  subject  of  Tsaso's  confioement,  he  should 
do  the  aama  on  Danta's  eiila,  —  the  tomb  of 
the  poet  forming  one  of  the  prinoipat  objects 


of  interest  in  that  city,  both  to  the  native  and 
to  the  BtrauKer. 

'On  this  hint  I  spake,'  and  the  resalt  hat 
been  the  folIowinK  four  oanCoi,  in  tena  rinia, 
now  offered  to  the  reader.  If  thej  are  under' 
stood  and  approved,  it  is  my  parpcae  to  con- 
natural conolusion  in  the  present  age-  The 
reader  is  requested  to  suppose  that  Dante  ad- 
dresses him  in  the  interval  batween  the  oon- 
ainsion  of  tlie  Dioiaa  Contnudia  and  his  death, 
and  ■hortlf  before  the  latter  event,  foretelling; 
the  fortunes  of  Italy  in  i^neral  in  the  ensnibg 
centuries.  In  adopting:  this  plan  I  have  had  in 
my  mind  the  Caiiandra  of  Lyoophron,  and  the 
Prophecy  of  Nereaa  by  Horace,  as  well  as  the 
Prophecies  of  Holy  Writ.  The  measure  adapted 
is  the  terZB  rima  of  Dante,  whioh  I  am  not 
aware  to  have  seen  hitherto  tried  in  onr  Ian- 
gaag«,  eioepC  it  may  be  by  Mr.  Haylej,  of 
whose  translation  I  never  saw  but  one  eittaet, 
quoted  in  the  notes  to  Caliph  VathA ;  so  that 
—  if  I  do  not  err  —  this  poem  may  be  ooDudered 
as  a  metrical  experiment.  The  cantos  are  short, 
and  about  the  same  length  of  these  of  the  poet, 
whose  name  I  have  borrowed,  aud  most  prob- 
ably u  ■       ■ 


have  had  the  fortnne  to  see  the  fourth  canto 
of  ChiUe  Harold  translated  into  Italian  verai 
sciolti,  —  that  is,  a  poem  written  in  the  8prn- 
itrfiin  flania  into  blank  iierie,  nithout  regard 
to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  stanza  or  of  the 
sense.  If  the  present  poem,  being  on  a  national 
topic,  should  chance  to  undergo  the  same  fate, 
I  would  request  the  Italian  reader  to  remember 
that  when  1  have  failed  in  the  imitation  of  his 
great  <  Padre  Alighier, '  I  have  faUed  in  im- 
itating that  which  alt  study  and  few  under. 
stand,  since  to  this  very  day  it  is  not  yet  settled 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  allegory  in  the 
finit  canto  of  the  inferno,  unless  Count  Mar- 
chetti's  ingenions  and  probable  conjecture  may 
be  considered  as  having  decided  the  question. 

He  may  also  pardon  my  failure  the  more,  as 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  he  would  be  pleased 
with  my  snocess,  since  the  Italians,  with  a  par- 
donable nationality,  are  particularly  jealous  of 
alt  that  is  left  them  as  a  natioa  —  their  litera- 
ture ;  and  in  the  present  bitterness  of  the 
classic  and  romantic  war.  are  but  ill-disposed 
to  permit  a  foreigner  even  to  approve  or  im- 
itat«  them,  without  finding  some  fault  with  bis 
ultramontane  presumption.  1  can  essily  enter 
into  all  this,  knowing  what  would  be  thought 
in  England  of  an  Italian  imitator  of  Milton,  or 
if  a  translation  of  Monti,  or  Pindemonte,  or 
Arid,  should  be  held  up  lo  the  rimng  genera- 
tion as  a  model  for  their  future  poetical  essays. 
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But  I  perceiye  that  I  am  deyiating  into  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Italian  reader,  when  my  business 
is  with  the  English  one ;  and  be  they  few  or 
many,  I  must  take  my  leave  of  both. 


CANTO  THE  FIRST 

Once  more  in  man's  frail  world  f  which  I 
had  left 
So  long  that  'twas  forgotten;  and  I  feel 
The  weight  of  clay  again,  —  too  soon  be- 
reft 
Of  the  immortal  vision  which  could  heal 
My  earthly  sorrows,  and  to  God's  own 

skies 
Lift  me  from  that  deep  gulf  without  re- 
peal, 
Where  late  my  ears  rung  with  the  damned 
cries 
Of  souls  in  hopeless  bale;  and  from  that 

place 

Of  lesser  torment,  whence  men  may  arise 

Pore   from   the   fire   to    join  the  angelic 

race;  lo 

Midst  whom   my  own   bright   Beatrice 

bless'd 
My  spirit  with  her  light;  and  to  the  base 
Of  the  eternal  Triad,  —  first,  last,  best. 
Mysterious,  three,   sole,    infinite,    great 

God! 
Soul  universal !  —  led  the  mortal  guest 
Unblasted  by  the  glory,  though  he  trod 
From  star  to  star  to  reach  the  almighty 

throne. 
Oh  Beatrice  !  whose  sweet  limbs  the  sod 
So  long  hath  pressed  and  the  cold  marble 
stone, 
Thou  sole  pure   seraph   of   my   earliest 
love,  20 

Love  so  ineffable  and  so  alone. 
That  nought  on  earth  could  more  my  bosom 
move. 
And  meeting  thee  in  heaven  was  but  to 

meet 
That  without  which  my  soul,    like   the 
arkless  dove, 
Had   wander'd  still  in  search  of,  nor  her 
feet 
Relieved  her  wing  till  found,  —  without 

thy  light 
My  paradise  had  still  been  incomplete. 
Since   my  tenth  sun  g^ve  summer  to  my 
sight 
Thou  wert  my  life,  the  essence  of   my 
thought. 


Loved  ere  I  knew  the  name  of  love,  and 

bright  30 

StiU  in  these  dim  old  eyes,  now  overwrought 

With  the  world's  war  and  years  and 

banishment 
And  tears  for  thee,  by  other  woes  on- 
taught; 
For  mine  is  not  a  nature  to  be  bent 

By  tyrannous  faction  and  the  brawling 

crowd, 
And  though  the  long,  long  conflict  hath 
been  spent 
In  vain,  and  never  more  (save  when  the 
cloud 
Which  overhangs  the  Apennine,  my  mind's 

eye 
Pierces  to  fancy  Florence,  once  so  proud 
Of  me)  can  I  return,  though  but  to  die,   40 
Unto  my  native  soil,  —  mey  have  not  yet 
Quench  d  the  old  exile's  spirit,  stem  and 
high. 
But  the  sun,  though  not  overcast,  must  set, 
And  the  night  cometh;  I  am  old  in  days, 
And  deeds,  and  contemplation,  and  have 
met 
Destruction  face  to  face  in  all  his  ways. 
The  world  hath  left  me,  what  it  found 

me,  pure. 
And  if  I  have  not  gather'd  yet  its  praise, 
I  sought  it  not  by  any  baser  lure. 

Man  wrongs,  and  Time  avenges,  and  my 
name  50 

May  form  a  monument  not  all  obscure 
(Though  sncli  was  not  my  ambition's  end 
or  aim), 
To  add  to  the  vain-glorious  list  of  those 
Wlio  dabble  in  the  pettiness  of  fame. 
And  make  men's  fickle  breath  the  w^ind  that 
blows 
Their  sail,  and  deem  it  glory  to  be  class'd 
With  conquerors  and  virtue's  other  foes 
In  bloody  chronicles  of  ages  past. 

I  would  have  had  my  Florence  great  and 

free : 

Oh  Florence  !  Florence  !  unto  me  thou 

wast  60 

Like  that  .lerusalem  which  the  almighty 

He 

Wept  over,  *  but  thou  wouldst  not !  '  As 

the  bird 
Gathers  its  young,  I  would  have  gather'd 
thee 
Beneath  a  parent  pinion,  hadst  thou  heard 
My  voice  ;  but  as   the  adder,  deaf  and 
fierce, 
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Thi 


rr'd 


kj  venmii,  imil  mv  Btat«  Uiou  didat  unerce. 
And  doom  thia  body  forfeit  to  the  Are. 
Alas  I  how  bitter  is  bis  conntrj's  cnise 
To  him  who  Jbr  that  country  wauM  expire. 
Bat  did  not  merit  to  expire  by  her,        71 
Aud  loves  her,  loTes  ner  even  in  her 

The  day  may  come  when  she  will  cease  to 

The  day  may  come  sbe  would  be  proud 

The  dagt  she  dooms  to  scatter,  and  trans- 
fer 
Of  him,  whom  she  denied  a  home,  the 
grave. 
But  this  ahall  not  be  granted;  let  my 

Lie  where  it  falle;  nor  shall  the  soil 
which  gave 
He  breath,  but  in  her  sndden  furr  thrust 
Me  forth  to  breathe  elsewhere,  so  reas- 

My  indignant  bones,  because  ber  angry 
gust 
Forsooth  is  over  and  repeal'd  her  doom: 
No,  she  denied  me  what  was  mine  —  my 

And  shall  not  have  what  is  not  hora  —  my 

Too  long  her  arm^d  wrath  hath  kept  aloof 
The   breast  which   would  have  bled  for 

her,  the  heart 
That  beat,  the  mind  that  was  temptation 

The  man  who  fought,  toil'd,  travell'd,  and 
each  part 
Of  a  true  .citizen  fullill'd,  and  saw 
For  his  reward  the  Guelf's  aiwendant  art 

Pass  his  destruction  even  into  a  law.  91 

These  things  are  not  made  for  forgetful- 


Of  such  endurance  too  prolong'd  to  make 

My  panlon  greater,  her  injustice  less. 

Though  late  repented.     Yet — yet  for  her 

I  feel   some   fonder  yearnings,  and  for 

My  own  Beatrice,  I  would  hardly  take 
Vengeance  upon  the  land  which  once  was 


And  still  is  hallow'd  by  thy  dust's  re> 


Though,  like  old  Marins  from  Uiutunue's 

Aud  Carthage  rains,  my  lone  breut  majr 

kt  times  with  evil  feelings  hot  and  harsh, 
And  sometimes  the  last  pangs  of  a  vile 


foe 


Writhe  in  a  dream  before  i 

My   brow    with    hopes   of  triumph,  —  let 
them  go  t 
Snch  are  the  last  inflrmities  of  those    1  m 
Who  long  have  soffer'd  more  than  mortal 

And  yet,  being  mortal  still,  have  no  repose 

But  on  the  [nllow  of  Revenge  —  KeTeuge, 

Who  sleeps  to  dream  of  blood,  and  wu- 

ing  glows 

With   the   oft-bafBed,   slakeless    thirst   oi 

change. 

When  we  shall  mount  again,  and  they 

that  trod 
Be  trampled  on,  while  Death  and   Ate 

O'er  humbled  heads  and  sever'd   necks.  — 
Great  God  1 
Take   these  thoughts  from  me;    to  thy 

bands  I  yield 
My  many   wrongs,  and    thine   almighty 

Will  fall  on  those  who  smote  me,  —  be  my 

As  thou  hast  been  in  peril,  and  in  pain, 

tn  turbulent  cities,  and  the  tented  Held, 
In  toil,  and  many  troubles  borne  in  vain 

For   Florence.      I   appeal   from   her   to 
Thee! 

Thee,  whom   I   late  saw  in  thy  loftiest 
reign, 
Even  m  that  glorious  vision,  which  to  see 

And  live  was  never  granted  imtil  now, 

And  yet  thou  bast  permitted  this  to  me. 
Alas  !  with  what  a  weight  upon  my  brow  ijo 

The  sense  of  earth  and  earthly   things 

Corrosive  passions,  feelings  dull  and  low. 
The  heart's  quick  throb  upon  the  mental 

Long  day,  and  dreary  night;  the  retro- 
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Of  hall  a  oantmy  bloody  and  blaok^ 
And  the  f xail  few  yean  I  may  yet  nxpoc^ 
Hoaiy  and  hopBleas,  bat  leas  bm  to 

bear. 
For  I  faaTO  been  too  kog  and  deeply 
wreek'd 
Ob  the  lone  zook  ol^leflolate  Despair 
To  lift  nay  eyes  more  to  the  passing  sail 
Whieh  ahnns  that  reef  so  horrible  and 
bare;  Z4s 

Nor  raise  my  voiee — for  who  would  heed 

my  mil? 
>  I  am  not  of  this  j^ple  nor  this  age. 

And  yet  my  harpmgs  will  unfold  a  tale 
Whioh  shall  preserve  these  times  when  not 
apage 
Of  their  pertorlM  annals  oonld  attzaet 
.  An  eye  to  gaie  upon  their  oiTil  rage. 
Did  not  my  verse  embalm  full  many  an  act 
Worthless  as  they  who  wrought  it.    'Tis 

the  doom 
Of  spirits  of  myorder  to  be  raek'd      iso 
In  life,  to  wear  their  hearts  out»  and  con- 
sume 
Their  days  in  endless   strife,  and  die 

alone; 
Then  future  thousands   erowd   around 
their  tomb, 
And  pthrrims  come  from  climes  where  they 
*£ive  known 
The   name   of  him,  who  now  is  but  a 

name, 
And   wasting  homage    o'er    the    sullen 
stone, 
Spread  his  —  by  him  unheard,  tmheeded  — 
fame. 
And  mine  at  least  hath  cost  me  dear:  to 

die 
Is  nothing;  but  to  wither  thus,  to  tame 
My  mind  down  from  its  own  infinity,       i6o 
To  live  in  narrow  ways  with  little  men, 
A  common  sight  to  every  common  eye, 
A  wanderer,  while  even  wolves  can  find  a 
den, 
Ripp'd  hx>m  all  kindred,  from  all  home, 

all  things 
That  make  communion  sweet,  and  soften 
pain  — 
To  feel  me  in  the  solitude  of  kings 

Without  the  power  that  makes  them  bear 

a  crown, 
To  envy  every  dove  his  nest  and  wings 
Which  waft  him  where  the  Apennine  looks 
down 
On  Amo,  till  he  perches,  it  may  be,     170 


Within  my  all  inexorable  toWB» 
Where  yet  my  boys  are,  and  that  fatal  Ab, 
Their  mottrar,  uie  ookd  partner  wha  hmA 

brought 
Destmotion  for  a  dowzr,  —  this  to  aea 
And  feel,  and  know  wiuMmt  r^air^  htA 
taught 
A  bitter  lesson;  but  It  IsaTOS  me  freai 
I  have    not  YikiLj   found,  nor   baic^y 
sou^^t, 
They  made  an  Exile— <  not  a  slave  of  meu 

CANTO  THE  SECOND 

Thx  Sjurit  of  the  fervent  days  of  Old* 
Whiuft  words  were  things  that  came  t» 

pass,  and  thought 
Flash'd  o'er  the  futore,  bii 
hohi 

Their  children's  children's  doom  already 
brought 
Forth  from  the  abyss  of  time  wliiflh  ia  ii 

be, 
The  chaos  of   events,  where  Ue  lMdi> 
wrought 
Shapes  that  must  undergo  mortality,^ — 
What  the  great.  Seers  of  larael  wart 


That  spirit  was  on  them,  and  is  on  me. 
And  if,  Cfassandra-like,  amidst  the  din      10 
Of  conflict  none  will  hear,  or  hearing 

heed 
This  voice  from  out  the  Wilderness,  the 
sin 
Be   theirs,  and   my  own  feelings   be  my 
meed. 
The  only  gpierdon  I  have  ever  known. 
Hast  thou  not  bled  ?  and  hast  thou  still 
to  bleed, 
Italia  ?  Ah  I  to  me  such  things,  foreshown 
With  dim  sepulchral  light,  bid  me  forget 
In  thine  irreparable  wrongs  my  own. 
We  can  have  but  one  countiy,  and  even  yet 
Thou  'rt  mine  —  my  bones  shall  be  witliin 
thy  breast,  m 

My  soul  within  thy  language,  which  once 
set 
With  our  old  Roman  sway  in  the  wide 
West; 
But  I  will  make  another  tongue  arise 
As  lofty  and  more  sweet,  in  which  ex- 
pressed 
The  hero's  ardour,  or  the  lover's  sighs, 
Shall  find  alike  such  sounds  for  eveiy 
theme 
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That  everf  word,  u  brilliant  >s  thj  akioB, 
Shall  realise  a  poet's  proodest  dream, 
And  make  tliee  Eiir<^'s  ni^tingale  of 

u-ug; 
So  that  all  prewul  speech  to  thine  ahall 

The  iiot«  of  me&ner  birds,  and  ever;  tongue 
Confeas   its   barbarism  when   compared 

with  thine. 
This  ebalt  tbon  one  to  Tiim  thou  didst  so 

Thj  Tuscan  Bard,  the  baniah'd  Ghibelliue. 
Woe  I  woe  )  the  veil  of  coming  oentimes 
Is  rent, — a   thoueand   years  which   pet 
supine 

Lie  like  the  ocean  waves  ere  winds  arise. 
Heaving  in  dark  and  sullen  undolatitm. 
Float  from  eternity  into  these  eyes; 

He  storms  ;et  sleep,  the  clouds  still  keep 

their  station,  40 

The  unborn  earthquake  yet  is  in  the 

The  blood;  chaos  yet  expects  creatjoo. 

But  all  things  are  disposing  for  thy  doom; 

The  elements  await  hut  for  the  word, 

'  Let    there     be    darkness  1 '     and     thou 

grow'at  a  tomb  I 

Yes  I    thou,   so   beautiful,   sbalt   feel    the 

Thou,  Italy  !  so  fair  that  Paradise, 
Beyived  in  thee,  blooms  forth  to  man  te- 

Ah  !  must  the  sona  of  Adam  lose  it  twice  ? 
Thou,  Italy  !  whose  ever  golden  fields,  set 
Plough'd  by  the  sunbeams  solely,  would 

For  the  world's  granary;  thou,  whose  sky 
heaven  gilds 
With    brigliter    stars,   and    robes    with 

deeper  blue; 
Thou,  in  whose  pleasant  places  Summer 
builds 
Her  palace,  in  whose  cradle  Empire  grew, 
And   form'd    the    Eternal   City's   onrn- 

FrOBi  spoils  of  kings  whom  freemen  ovei^ 

Birthplace  of  heroes,  sanctuary  of  saints, 
Where  earthly  first,  then  heavenly  glory 

Her  home ;  thou,  all  which  fondest  fancy 

And  finds  her  prior  vision  but  portray'd 
In  feeble  colours,  when  the  eye  —  from 
the  Atp 


r,  and  rook,  and  shaggy 


Of  horrid  1 

Of  desert-loving  pine,  whose  emerald  scalp 
Nods  to  the  storm -^  dilates  and  dotes 

o'er  thee. 
And  wistfully  impliN'es,  b«  't  were,  toe 

To  see  thy  sunny  fields,  my  Italy, 
Nearer  and  nearer  yet,  and  dearer  still 
The  more  appniach'd,  and  dealest  were 
they  free; 
Tbon  —  thou  must  witiier  to  each  grant's 
wiU.  ^ 

The  Goth  hath  been,  the  German,  Frank, 

and  Hun 
Are  yet  to  come;  and  on  the  imperial  hiU 
Rnin,  already  proud  of  the  deeds  done 
By  the  old  oarborians,  there  awaits  the 

Throned  on  the  Palatine,  while  lost  and 

Borne  at  her  feet  lies  bleeding;  and  the  hue 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  Roman  slanghter 
Troubles  the  clotted  air,  of  late  so  blue, 

And  deepens  into  red  the  saffron  water 
Of  Tiber,  thick  with  dead.    The  helpless 

And   still  more    helpless   nor  less   holy 
daughter, 
Vow'd  to  their  God,  have  shriekii^  fled, 
and  ceased 
Their  ministry.     The  nations  take  their 

prey, 
Iberian,  Almsin,  Lombard,  and  the  beast 
And  bird,  wulf,  vulture,  more  humane  than 

Are ;  these  hot  gorge  the  flesh  and  lap  the 
gore 

Of  the  departed,  and  then  go  their  way; 
But  those,  the  human  savages,  explore 

All  paths  of  torture,  and  insatiate  yet. 

With  Ugolino-hunger  prowl  for  more.  90 
Nine  moons  aball  rise  o'er  scenes  like  this 

The   chiellesB  army  of  the  dead,  which 

late 
Beneath  the  traitor  Prince's  banner  met, 
Hath  left  its  leader's  ashes  at  the  gate; 
Had  but  the  royal  Rebel  lived,  perchance 
Thou  hadst  been  spared,  but  his  involved 
thy  fate. 
Oh  I   Rome,  the   spoiler   or    the   spoil   of 

From   Brennus  to  the  Bourbon,  never, 
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Shall  foreign  standard  to  thy  walls  ad- 
vance 
But     Tiber    shall     become     a    moumfnl 


100 


nver. 
Oh  I  when  the  strangers  pass  the  Alps 

and  Po, 
Crush    them,  ye  rocks  I    floods  whelm 
them,  and  for  ever ! 
Why  sleep  *the  idle  avalanches  so, 

1\)  topple  on  the  lonely  pilgrim's  head  ? 
Why  doth  Eridanus  but  overflow 
The  peasant's  harvest  from  his  turbid  bed  ? 
Were  not  each  barbarous  horde  a  nobler 

prey? 
Over  Cambyses'  host  the  desert  spread 
Her  sandy  ocean,  and  the  sea  waves'  sway 
Roll'd  over  Pharaoh  and  his  thousands,  — 
why,  no 

Mountains  and  waters,  do  ye  not  as  they  ? 
And  you,  ye  men  I     Romans,  who  dare  not 
die. 
Sons  of  the  conquerors  who  overthrew 
Those    who    o'erthrew   proud    Xerxes, 
where  yet  lie 
The  dead  whose  tomb  Oblivion  never  knew. 
Are  the  Alps  weaker  than  Thermopyhe  ? 
Their  passes  more  alluring  to  the  view 
Of  an  invader  ?  is  it  they,  or  ye. 

That  to  each  host  the  mountain-gate  un- 
bar, 
And  leave  the  march  in  peace,  the  pass- 
age free  ?  120 
Why,  Nature's  self  detains  the  victor's  car, 
And  makes   your   land   impregnable,  if 

earth 
Could  be  so;  but  alone  she  will  not  war, 
Yet  aids  the  warrior  worthy  of  his  birth 
In  a  soil  where  the  mothers  bring  forth 

men: 
Not  so  with  those  whose  souls  are  little 
worth; 
For  them  no  fortress  can  avail,  —  the  den 
Of  the  poor  reptile  which  preserves  its 

sting 
Is  more  secure  than  walls  of  adamant, 
when 
The   hearts   of   those   within   are   quiver- 
ing. 130 
Are  ye  not  brave  ?     Yes,  yet  the  Auso- 

nian  soil 
Hath  hearts,  and  hands,  and  arms,  and 
hosts  to  bring 
Against  Oppression;  but  how  vain  the  toil, 
While  still    Division   sows  the  seeds  of 


woe 


And  weakness,  till  the  stranger  reaps  the 
spoil. 
OhI  my  own  beauteous  tand  I  80  long  laid 
low. 
So  long  the  grave  of  thy  own  children's 

hopes. 
When  there   is  but  required  a  single 
blow 
To  break  the  chain,  yet — yet  the  Avenger 
stops, 
And  Doubt  and  Discord  step  'twizt  thine 
and  thee,  14D 

And  join  their  strength  to  that  which  with 
thee  copes; 
What  is  there  wanting  then  to  set  thee  free. 
And  show  thy  beauty  in  its  fullest  light  ? 
To  make  the  Alps  impassable;  and  we, 
Her  sons,  may  do  this  with  one  deed — 
Unite. 

CANTO  THE  THIRD 

From  out  the  mass  of  never-dying  ill, 
The  Plagpie,  the  Prince,  the  Struiger,  and 

the  Sword, 
Vials  of  wrath  but  emptied  to  refill 
And  flow  again,  I  cannot  all  record 

That  crowds  on  my  prophetic  eye:  the 

earth 
And  ocean  written  o'er  would  not  afford 
Space  for  the  annal,  yet  it  shall  go  forth. 
Yes,  all,  though  not  by  human  pen,  is 

graven: 
There  where  the  farthest  sims  and  stars 
have  birth. 
Spread    like    a   banner    at    the    gate     of 
heaven,  10 

The  bloody  scroll  of  our  millennial  wrongfs 
Waves,  and  the  echo  of  our  groans  is 
driven 
Athwart  the  sound  of  archangelic  songs; 
And  Italy,  the  martyr'd  nation's  gore, 
Will  not  in  vain  arise  to  where  belongs 
Omnipotence  and  mercy  evermore: 

Like   to   a   harpstring   stricken   by   the 

wind, 
The  sound  of  her  lament  shall,  rising  o'er 
The   seraph    voices,   touch    the   Almighty 
Mind. 
Meantime  I,  humblest  of  thy  sons,  and  of 
Earth's  dust  by  immortality  refined      n 
To  sense  and  suffering,  though  the  vain  may 
scoff, 
And  tyrants  threat,  and  meeker  victims 
bow 
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Before  the  Btonu  because  ita  brokth  ii 
rongh, 
To  thee,  mj  coimtry  I  whom  before  as  now 
I  loved  and  love,  devote  the  mournful 


Think  not  that  I  would  look  on  them  and 

A  spiiit  forces  me  to  see  and  Bpeak, 
And  for  mj  guerdon  grants  not  to  aax- 

Mf  heart  shall  be  pour'd  over  tiiee  and 

Tet  for  a  moment,  ere  I  must  resome 

Thj  sable  web  of  sorrow,  let  me  take 

Over  the   gleams  that  flash  athwart   th; 

A  softer  glimpse.  Some  stars  shine 
through  tbj  night. 

And  many  meteors,  and  above  thy  tomb 
Leans  sculptured  Beauty,  which  Death  can- 
not blight;  40 

And  from  thine  ashes  boundless  spirits 

To  give  thee  honour  and  the  earth  de- 
light; 

si.         ,     ^ 

)  learn'd,  the  generous,  and 

Native  to  thee  as  summer  to  thv  skies, 
Conquerors  on  foreign  shores  and  the  far 

Discoverers  of  new  worlds  which  take 

For  thee  alone  they  have  no  arm  to  save, 
And  all  tliy  recompense  is  in  their  fame, 
A  noble  one  to  them,  but  not  to  thee  —  ;a 
Shall  they  be  glorious  and  thou  still  the 

Oh  !  more  than  these  illustrious  tar  shall  be 
The   being  —  and  even  yet   be   may  be 

The  mortal  saviour  who  shall  set  thee 

And  see  thy  diadem,  so  changed  and  worn 
By   fresh   barbarians,   on   thy  brow  re- 

And  the  sweet  sun  replenishing  thy  mora, 
Thy  moral  mom,  too  long  with  clouds  de- 

And  noxious  vapours  from  Avemus  risen, 
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Such  M  all  they  n 

debased  6a 

By  servitude  and  have  the  mind  in  prison. 

Vet  through  this  centuried  eclipse  of  woe 

Some  voices  shall   be  heard,  and  earth 

shall  listen; 

Poets  shall  follow  in  the  path  I  show. 

And  make  it  broader;  the  tame  brjUiMit 

Which  cheers  the  birds  to  song  shall  bid 
them  glow, 
And  raise  liieir  notes  as  natural  and  high; 
Tuneful   shall   be   their   numbers;   tb^ 

shall  sing 
Many  of  love,  and  some  of  liberfy. 
Bat  few  shall  soar  upon  that  eagle's  wing, 
And  look  in  the  sun's  face  with  eagle'l 
raze,  7. 

All   nee  and   fearless   as  the  featber'd 
king. 
But  fly  more  near  the  earth;  how  many  a 


And  language,  eloquently  false,  evince 
The  harlotry  of  genius,  which,  like  l>eaut7. 
Too  oft  forgets  its  own  self-reverenoe. 

And  looks  on  prostitution  as  a  duty- 
He  wbo  onte  enters  in  a  tyranfi  hall    te 
As  gueat  is  slave,  his  thoughts  become  a 

And   the  first    day  which  sees   the  chain 
enthral 
A   captive,   sees   liia   half   <^    manhood 

gone  — 
The  soul's  emasculation  saddens  all 
His  spirit.     Thus   the   Bard  too  near  the 
throne 
Quails   from   his   inspiration,   bound   to 

How  servile  is  the  task  to  please  alone. 
To  smooth  the  verse  to  suit  his  sovereign's 


And  royal  leisure. 


sure,  nor  too  much  proloue 
his   eulogy,  and   find,  and 


Thus    trammcll'd,   thus    condemn'? 

Flattery's  trebles, 
He  (flils  through  all,  still  trembling  to  be 

For  fear  some  noble  thoughts,  like  heavenly 

Should  rise  up  in  high  treason  to  bis  brain. 
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He  sings,  as  the  Athenian  spoke,  with 
pebbles 
In   's  mouth,  lest   truth   should   stammer 
throi^h  his  strain. 
But  out  of  the  long  file  of  sonneteers 
There  shall  be  some  who  will  not  sing  in 
vain, 
And  he,  their  prince,  shall  rank  among  my 
peers,  xoo 

And  love  shall  be  his  torment;  but  his 

grief 
Shall  make  an  immortality  of  tears. 
And  Italy  shall  hail  him  as  the  Chief 
Of  Poet-lovers,  and  his  higher  song 
Of  Freedom  wreathe  him  with  as  green 
a  leaf. 
But  in  a  farther  age  shall  rise  along 

The  banks  of  Po  two  greater  still  than 

he; 
The  world  which  smiled  on  him  shall  do 
them  wrong 
Till  they  are  ashes  and  repose  with  me. 
The  first  will  make  an  epoch  with  his 
lyre,  1 10 

And  nil  the  earth  with  feats  of  chivalry: 
His  fancy  like  a  rainbow,  and  his  fire, 
Like  that  of  Heaven,  immortal,  and  his 

thought 
Borne  onward  with  a  wing  that  cannot 
tire: 
Pleasure  shall,  like  a  butterfly  new  caught, 
Flutter  her  lovely  pinions  o*er  his  theme, 
And  Art  itself  seem  into  Nature  wrought 
By  the  transparency  of  his  bright  dream. 
The  second,  of  a  tenderer,  ^dder  mood. 
Shall  pour  his  soul  out  o'er  Jerusalem.  120 
He,  too,  shall  sing  of  arms  and  Christian 
blood 
Shed  where  Christ  bled  for  man;  and  his 

high  harp 
Shall,  by  the  willow  over  Jordan's  flood, 
Revive  a  song  of  Sion:  and  the  sharp 
Conflict,  and  final  triumph  of  the  brave 
And  pious,  and  the  strife  of  hell  to  warp 
Their  hearts  from  their  great  purpose,  until 
wave 
The  red-cross  banners  where  the  first  red 

Cross 
Was  crimson'd  from  his  veins  who  died 
to  save, — 
Shall  be  his  sacred  argument.     The  loss   130 
Of  years,  of  favour,  freedom,  even  of 

fame 
Contested  for  a  time,  while  the  smooth 
gloss 


Of  courts  would  slide  o'er  his  forgottea 
name. 
And  call  captivity  a  kindness  meant 
To  shield  hmi  from  insanity  or  shame,  — 
Such  shall  be  his  meet  gpierdon  who  was 
sent 
To  be  Christ's  Laureate  —  they  reward 

him  well ! 
Florence  dooms  me  but  death  or  banish- 
ment, 
Ferrara  him  a  pittance  and  a  cell, 

Harder    to    bear    and    less     deserred, 

for  I  140 

Had  stung  the  factions  which  I  strove  to 

quell; 

But  this  meek  man,  who  with  a  lover^s 

eye 

WiU  look  on  earth  and  heaven,  and  who 

will  deign 
To  embalm  with  his  celestial  flattery 
As  poor  a  thing  as  e'er  was  spawn  d  to 
reign. 
What  will  ^  do  to  merit  such  a  doom  ? 
Perhaps  he  11  lovCf  —  and  is  not  love  in 
vain 
Torture  enough  without  a  living  tomb  ? 
Yet  it  will  be  so;  he  and  his  compeer, 
The   Bard   of   Chivalry,  will  both  con- 
sume 150 
In  penury  and  pain  too  many  a  year, 
And,  dying  in  despondency,  bequeath 
To  the  kind  world,  which  scarce  will  yield 
a  tear, 
A  heritage  enriching  all  who  breathe 

With  the  wealth  of  a  genuine  poet's  soul, 
And  to  their  country  a  redoubled  wreath 
Unmatched    by  time  (not  Hellas  can  un- 
roll 
Through  her  olympiads  two  such  names, 

though  one 
Of  hers  be  mighty  ) ; — and  is  this  the  whole 
Of  such  men's  destiny  beneath  the  sun  ?  160 
Must  all  the  finer  thoughts,  the  thrilling 

sense. 
The  electric  blood  with  which  their  ar- 
teries run. 
Their  body's  self  tum'd  soul  with  the  in- 
tense 
Feeling  of  that  which  is,  and  fancy  of 
That  which  should  be,  to  such  a  recom- 
pense 
Conduct  ?  shall  their  bright  plumage  on  the 
rough 
Storm  be  still  scatter'd?     Yes,  and  it 
must  be; 
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For,  fonn'd  of  far  too  penetrabte  stuff, 
These  birds  of  Paradise  but  long  to  flee 
Back  to  theii  Dative  mansioii :  soon  they 


Earth's  mist  with  theii  pore  pinions  not 
agree. 
And  die  or  are  degraded:,  for  the  mind 
Snconmbs  to  long  infection  and  despair; 
And   vultnie   passions   flfiDg  close    be- 

Awut  the  moment  to  assail  and  tear; 
And  when  at  length  the  winged  wanderers 


The  spoil,  o'erpower'd  at  length  by  one  fell 

Yet   some    have    been    untouoh'd    who 

learo'd  to  bea.t, 
Some  whom  do  power  could  ever  foree  to 

Who  conld  resist  tbemselves  even,  hardest 

And  task  most  hopeless;  but  some  sueh 

have  been. 
And  if  my  name  amongst  the   number 

That  destby  austere,  and  jet  serene. 
Were  prouder  than  more  dazzling  fame 

unbless'd;  — 
The  Alp's  snow  summit  nearer  heaven  is 

Than  the  volcano's  fierce  eruptive  crest 
Whose  splendour  from  the  black  abyss  is 

While  the  scorch'd  mountain,  from  whose 

burning  breast 

A  temporary  torturing  flaiue  is  wrung,    190 

Shines  fur  a  night  of  terror,  tbeD  repels 

Its  fire  back  to  the  hell  from  whence  it 

sprung. 

The  hell  which  in  its  entiaiU  ever  dwells. 


CANTO   THE    FOURTH 

Uany  are  poets  who  have  never  penn'd 
Their  inspiration,  and  perchance  the  best : 
They  felt,  and  loved,  and  died,  but  would 

Their  thoughts  to  meaner  beings ;  they  com- 
press'd 
The  god  within  them,  and  rejoin'd  the 


Than  those  who  are  degraded  by  the  jars 
Of  passion,  and  their  frailties  link'd  to 

Conquerors  of  high  renown  but  fnll  of 

Many  are  poets  but  without  the  name,      is 
For  what  is  poesy  but  to  create 
From  overf eeling  good  or  ill ;  and  aim 

At  an  external  life  beyond  our  fate, 

And  be  the  new  Prometheus  of  new  men, 
Bestowing  fire  from  heaven,  and  then, 
tooUte, 

Finding  the  pleasure  given  repud  with  pain 
And   vultures   to   the   heart  of  the  be- 

Who,   having  lavish'd   his   high  gift  in 

Lies  chain'd  to  his  lone  rook  by  the  se»- 
shore? 
So  be  it:  we  can  bear.  —  Bat  thus  aU 

they 
Whose  mtelleotisaao'ermasteriDgpower 
Which  still  recoilB  from  its  eBOumbertDg 

Or  lightens  it  to  spirit,  whatsoe'er 

The  form  which  their  creations  Duy  es- 

Are  bards;  the  kindled  marble's  bust  may 

More  poesy  upon  its  speaking  brow 
Than  aught  less  than  the  Homeric  page 
may  bear. 
One  noble  stroke  with  a  whole  life  may 
glow. 
Or  deify  the  canvass  till  it  shine 
With  beauty  so  surpassing  all  below,     ;□ 
That  tbey  who  kneel  to  idou  so  divine 
Break  no  commandment,  for  high  heaven 

Transfused,  transfigurated;  aod  the  line 
Of  poesy,  which  peoples  but  the  air 

With  thought  and  beings  of  our  thought 

reflected, 
Can   do   no   more.   Then   let  the  artist 

The  palm,  he  shares  the  peril,  and  dejected 
Faints    o'er   the   labour    unapproved  — 

Despair  and  Genius  are  too  oft  connected. 

Within  the  ages  which  before  me  pass      ta 

Art   shall   resume   and   equal  even  the 

Which  with  Apelles  and  old  Phidias 
She  held  in  Hellas'  uuforgotten  day. 
Ye  shall  be  taught  by  Ruin  to  revive 
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Hie  Grecian  forms  at  least  from  their 
decay; 
And  Roman  souls  at  last  again  shall  live 
In   Roman  works   wrought   by   Italian 

hands; 
And  temples,  loftier  than  the  old  temples, 
give 
New  wonders  to  the  world;  and  while  still 
stands 
The  austere  Pantheon,  into  heaven  shall 
soar  50 

A  dome,  its  image,  while  the  base  ex- 
pands 
Into  a  fane  surpassing  all  before, 

Such  as  all  nesh  shall  flock  to  kneel  in: 

ne'er 
Such  sight  hath  been  unfolded  by  a  door 
As  this,  to  which  all  nations  shall  repair, 
And  lay  their  sins  at  this  huge  gate  of 

heaven. 
And  the  bold  Architect  unto  whose  care 
The    daring  charge  to   raise   it   shall   be 
given, 
Whom  all  arts  shall  acknowledge  as  their 

lord, 
Whether  into  the  marble  chaos  driven  60 
His  chisel  bid  the  Hebrew,  at  whose  word 
Israel  left  Egypt,  stop  the  waves  in  stone. 
Or  hues  of  Hell  be  by  his  pencil  pour'd 
Over  the    damn*d  before    the   Judgment- 
throne, 
Such  as  I  saw  them,  such  as  all  shall  see, 
Or  fanes  be  built  of   grandeur  yet  un- 
known, — 
The   stream   of    his  great   thoughts   shall 
spring  from  me. 
The  Ghibelline,  who  traversed  the  three 

realms 
Which  form  the  empire  of  eternity. 
Amidst  the  clash  of  swords  and  clang  of 
helms,  70 

The  age  which  I  anticipate,  no  less 
Shall  be  the  Age  of  Beauty;  and  while 
whelms 
Calamity  the  nations  with  distress. 
The  genius  of  my  coimtry  shall  arise, 
A  cedar  towering  o'er  the  Wilderness, 
Lovely  in  all  its  branches  to  all  eyes. 
Fragrant  as  fair,  and  recognised  aJFar, 
Wafting  its  native  incense  through  the 
skies. 
Sovereigns  shall  pause  amidst  their  sport  of 
war, 
WeanM  for  an  hour  from  blood,  to  turn 
and  gaze  80 


On  canvass  or  on  stone;  and  they  who 


mar 
All  beauty  upon  earth,  compeU'd  to  praise, 
Shall  feel  the  power  of  uiat  which  they 

destroy; 
And  Art's  mistaken  gratitude  shall  raise 
To  tyrants  who  but  take  her  for  a  toy 
Emblems  and  monuments,  and  prostitute 
Her  charms  to  pontiffs  proud,  who  but 
employ 
The  man  of  genius  as  the  meanest  brute 
To  bear  a  burthen  and  to  serve  a  need, 
To  sell  his  labours  and  his  soul  to  boot.  90 
Who  toils  for  nations  may  be  poor  indeed. 
But  free;  who  sweats  lor  monarchs  is  no 

more 
Than  the  gilt  chamberlain,  who,  clothed 
and  fee'd, 
Stands  sleek  and  slavish,  bowing  at  his 
door. 
Oh,  Power  that  rulest  and  inspirest  I  how 
Is  it  that  they  on  earth,  whose  earthly 
power 
Is  likest  thine  in  heaven  in  outward  show, 
Least  like  to  thee  in  attributes  divine. 
Tread  on  the  universal  necks  that  bow, 
And  then  assure  us  that  their  rights  are 
thine?  100 

And  how  is  it  that  they,  the  sons  of  fame, 
Whose  inspiration  seems  to  them  to  shine 
From  high,  they  whom  the  nations  oftest 
name. 
Must  pass  their  days  in  penury  or  pain, 
Or  step  to  grandeur  through  the  paths  of 
shame. 
And   wear    a   deeper   brand   and   gaudier 
chain  ? 
Or  if  their  destiny  be  bom  aloof 
From   lowliness,  or   tempted   thence  id 
vain. 
In  their  own  souls  sustain  a  harder  proof, 
The  inner  war  of  passions  deep  and  fierce? 
Florence  !  when  thy  harsh  sentence  razed 
my  roof,  m 

I  loved  thee;   but  the  vengeance   of  my 
verse, 
The  hate  of  injuries  which  every  year 
Makes    greater,    and    acciunulates    my 
curse. 
Shall  live,  outliving  all  thou  boldest  dear  — 
Thy  pride,  thy  wealth,  thy  freedom,  and 

even  fhaty 
The  most  infernal  of  all  evils  here. 
The  sway  of  petty  tyrants  in  a  state; 
For  such  sway  is  not  limited  to  kings, 
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And  demagopiM  yield  to  them  but  in 

As  awept  off  Booner;  in  nil  deadly  thing* 
Which  niake   men  h&te  themaelTes  and 

one  another, 
In  discord,  cowardice,   craelty,  all  that 
gprin^ 
From  Death  the  Sin-bom'a  incest  with  his 
mother. 
In  rank  oppresrion  in  it8  rudest  ahape. 
The   faction   Chief  ia   bnt   the  Saltaa'a 
brother, 
And   the   worst   despot's   far   less  human 

Florence  !  when  thiB  lone  spirit,  which  so 

long 
Teara'd,  as  the  captive  toiling  at  escape. 
To  flj  back  to  thee  in  despite  of  wrong,  ijo 


Ad  exile,  saddest  of  all  p 
ho  has  the 


Who  has  the  whole  1 


Seas 


mtoins,  and  the   horizon's  verge 


for  bars. 
Which  shut  him  from  the  sole  small  spot 

of  earth 
Where  —  whatsoe'er   his   fate  — he   still 

His  country's,  and  might  die  where  he  had 
birth  — 
Florence  t  when  this  lone  spirit  shall  re- 

To   kindred   spirits,  thou   wilt   feel   my 

And  seek  to  honour  with  an  empty  um 
The    ashes    thou   shalt   ne'er    obtain  — 

■  What  have  I  done  to  thee,  my  people  ? ' 

Are  all  thy  dealings,  but  in  this  tbey  pass 
The  limits  of  iniin's  common  malice,  for 
All  that  a  citizen  could  be  I  was; 

Raised  by  tby  wiU.all  tbine  in  peace  or  war, 
And  for  this  thou  hast  wart'd  with  me.  — 

T  is  done: 
I  may  not  overleap  the  eternal  bar 

Built  up  between  us,  and  will  die  alone. 
Beholding  with  tlie  dark  eye  of  a  seer 
The  evil  days  to  gifted  soiila  foreshown, 

Foretelling   them   to   those   who   will   not 

As  in  the  old  time,  till  the  hour  be  come 
When    Truth    shall    strike    their    eyes 
through  many  a  tear. 
And   make  them  own   the  Prophet  in  bis 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


formed  and  sngrgested  tha  itjle  and  story^u 
Ariotto,  The  great  defect!  of  Baiardo  were  his 
treating  too  senoaalytheDarratiTeB  of  chivalry, 
and  his  harsh  style.  Ariostu,  in  bis  continua- 
tion, by  a  judicious  mixture  of  the  );aiety  of 
Folci,  has  avoided  the  one  ;  and  Bemi,  in  his 
reformation  of  Boiardo's  poem,  hai  corrected 
the  other.  Pulci  may  be  aaondered  as  the 
prsoanor  and  model  of  Bemi  altogether,  as  he 
liaa  partly  been  to  Arioato,  however  inf  arior  to 
both  his  oopyiati.  He  la  no  leea  the  f  oauder  of 
a  new  style  of  poetry  very  lately  epmng  np  in 
England.  I  allude  to  that  of  the  iiwenioua 
Whiatleeraft.  The  serioea  poema  on  Roncea- 
vallea  in  the  same  ianguaga,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  excellent  one  of  Ui.  Merivale,  are  to 
be  traced  to  the  earns  aonrce.  It  has  never  yet 
been  decided  entirely  whether  Pulci's  inCendon 
was  or  was  not  to  deride  the  religian  which  is 
of  his  favourite  topics.   It  appeare  to  me, 


Duld  hare  been 

a  the 


I,  par- 


that  such  an  inuntion  won 
haiBidous  to  the  poet  than 

permisHian  to  poblish  the  poem,  ani!  its  recep- 
tion among  the  classics  of  Italy,  ^ove  that  it 
neither  was  nor  ie  so  interpreted.  That  he  in- 
tended to  ridicule  the  tnaDastic  life,  and  suf- 
fered his  imagination  to  play  with  the  simple 
duloess  of  his  converted  giant,  seems  evident 

Fielding  for  hU  Parson  Adams,  Barnabas, 
Thwacknm,  Supple,  and  the  Ordinarv  in  Joa- 
alhaa  Wild,  —  or  Scott,  fur  the  eiquisite  use 
of  his  Covenanters  in  the    Tola  of  'ny  Land' 

In  the  foUowing  translation  I  have  nied  the 
liberty  of  the  original  with  the  proper  names  ; 
as  Pulci  uses  Qan,  Qanellon,  or  Qanellone; 
Carlo,  Carlomagno,  or  Carlomano :  Rondel,  or 

has  the  traoslator.  In  other  respects  the  version 
is  faithful  to  the  best  of  the  translator's  ability 
in  cambiaiDg  his  interpretation  of  the  one 
language  with  the  not  very  easy  task  of  re- 
ducing it  to  the  same  versiiication  in  the  other. 
The  reader,  on  comparing  it  with  the  original, 
is  requested  to  remember  that  the  anticgnated 
hiDguage  of  Pnlci,  however  pure,  is  not  easy 
to  the  generality  of  Italians  themaelves.  from 
its  great  mixture  of  Tuscan  proverbs ;  and  ha 
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may  therefore  be  more  indulgent  to  the  present 
attempt.  Howfar  the  tranalatorhassnooeeded, 
and  whether  or  no  he  shall  oontinne  the  work, 
are  qnestions  which  the  public  will  decide.  He 
was  induced  to  make  the  experiment  partly  by 
his  loye  for,  and  partial  intercourse  with,  the 
Italian  lang^iage,  of  which  it  is  so  easy  to 
acquire  a  slight  knowledge,  and  with  which  it 
is  so  nearly  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  be- 
come accurately  conyersant.  The  Italian  lan- 
guage is  like  a  capricious  beauty,  who  accords 
her  smiles  to  all,  her  fayours  to  few,  and 
sometimes  least  to  those  who  haye  courted  her 
longest.  The  translator  wished  also  to  present 
in  an  English  dress  a  part  at  least  of  a  poem 
neyer  yet  rendered  into  a  northern  language ; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  has  been  the  original 
of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  productions  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps,  as  well  as  of  those  recent 
experiments  in  poetry  in  England  which  haye 
been  already  mentioned. 

CANTO  THE  FIRST 


In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  next  God; 
God  was  the  Word,  the  Word  no  less  was 
he: 
This  was  in  the  beginnine,  to  my  mode 
Of  thinking,  and  without   mm  nought 
could  be: 
Therefore,  just  Lord  !   from  out  thy  high 
abode, 
Benign  and  pious,  bid  an  angel  flee, 
One  only,  to  be  my  companion,  who 
Shall  help  my  famous,  worthy,  old    song 
through. 

II 

And  thou,  oh  Virgin  !  daughter,   mother, 
bride. 
Of  the  same  Lord,  who  gave  to  you  each 
key  lo 

Of  heaven  and  hell  and  every  thing  be- 
side, 
The  day  thy  Gabriel  said  *  All  hail ! '  to 
thee. 
Since  to  thy  servants  pity  's  ne'er  denied. 
With  flowing  rhymes,  a  pleasant  style  and 
free, 
Be  to  my  verses  then  benignly  kind. 
And  to  the  end  illuminate  my  mind. 


Ill 


'T  was  in  the  season  when  sad  Philomel 
Weeps  with  her  sister,  who  remembers 
and 


Deplores  the  ancient  woes  which  both  be- 
feU, 
And  makes  the  nymphs  enamonr'd,  to  the 
hand  «> 

Of  Phaeton  by  Phcebus  loved  so  well 
His  car  (but  temper'd  by  his  sire's  com- 
mand) 

Was  gtveuy  and  on  the  horizon's  verge  just 
now 

Appear'd,  so  that  Tithonus  scratch'd   his 
brow: 

IV 

When  I  prepared  my  bark  first  to  obey. 
As  it  should  still  obey,  the  helm,  mj 
mind, 
And  carry  prose  or  rhyme,  and  this  xnj 
hty 
Of  Charles  the  Emperor,  whom  yon  will 
find 
By  several  pens  already  praised;  bnt  they 

Who  to  diffuse  his  glory  were  inclined,  30 
For  all  that  I  can  see,  in  prose  or  verse. 
Have  understood  Charles  badly,  and  wrote 
worse. 


Leonardo  Aretino  said  already, 

That  if,  like  Pepin,  Charles  had  had  a 

writer 
Of  genius  quick,  and  diligently  steady, 

No  hero  would  in  history  look  brighter; 
He  in  the  cabinet  being  always  ready. 

And  in  the  field  a  most  victorious  fighter, 
Who  for  the  church  and  Christian  fai^  had 

wrought, 
Certes,   far    more    than    yet    is    said    or 
thought.  40 

VI 

You  still  may  see  at  Saint  Liberatore 
The  abbey,  no  great  way  from  Manopell, 

Erected  in  the  Abruzzi  to  his  glory. 

Because  of  the  g^eat  battle  in  wliich  fell 

A  pagan  king,  according  to  the  story. 
And  felon  people  whom  Charles  sent  to 
hell: 

And  there  are  bones  so  many,  and  so  many, 

Near  them  Giusaffa's  would  seem  few,  if 
any. 

VII 

But  the  world,  blind  and  ignorant,  don't 
prize  49 

His  virtues  as  I  wish  to  see  them :  thou, 
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Florence,  hj  h»  great  bounty  doat  kriM, 
And  host,  and  otaf 'at  have,  if  thou  wilt 

AU  proper  cmrtoms  and  true  conrtesiea: 
Wliate'er  tboa  hast  acquired  from  then 
tiUuow, 
With   knightly   courage,  treasure,  or   the 


TO  fi*-laHina 


had  Charles  in  court,  of 


The  wisest  aod  moat  fojnoua  was  Orlando; 
Him  traitor  Gan  conduoted  to  the  tomb 

In   Boncesvallea,  as  the  villain  plann'd 

too,  60 

While  the  bom  rang  so  loud  and  kneli'd  the 


To  him  a  happj  seat  with  Charlei 


T  was   Christmas-da]' ;    in    Paris   all    his 
Charlea  held;  the  chief,  I   say,  Orlando 

The  Dsjie ;  Astolf 0  there  too  did  resort, 
Also  Ansuigi,  the  gay  time  to  pass 

In  festival  and  in  triumphal  sport. 
The  much-renown'd  Ht.  Dennis  being  the 

Aogiolin  of  Bavomie,  and  Oliver, 

And  gentle  Belingbieri  too  come  there.- 


Avolio,  and  Arino,  and  Othone 
Of  Normandy,  and  Richard  Paladin, 

Wise  Hamo,  and  the  ancient  Salamoiie, 
Walter  of  Lion's  Mount,  and  Baldoviu, 

Who  waa  the  son  of  the  sad  Gauellone, 
Were  there,  exciting  too  much  gladness  in 

The  son  of  Pepin:  —  when  his  knights  came 

He   groan'd   with   joy   to   see  them   alto- 


But  watchful  Fortune,  lurking,  takes  good 
heed 
Ever   som«   bar   'gainst   our   inteuts   to 


46; 

While  Charlea  repoaed  him  thus,  in  word 
and  deed, 
Orlando  mled  oonrt,  Charles,  and  every 

Curst  Gan,  with  envy  borsting,  had  auch 

To  Tent  his  spite,  that  thus  with  Charles 
the  lfi**g 
One  day  he  openly  began  to  say, 
'  Orlando  must  wo  always  then  obey  1 


'  A  tbonsand  times  I  've  been  about  to  say, 
Orlando  too  presnmptoonsly  goes  on;   99 
Here  are  we,  counts,  lioga,  anies,  to  own 
thy  sway. 
Hamo,  and  Otho,  OEier,  Solomon, 
Each  have  to  honour  tbeeand  to  obey; 
But  he  has  too  much  credit  near  tha 
throne. 
Which  we  won't  suffer,  but  are  quite  d»- 

By  such  a  boy  to  be  no  longer  guided. 


'  And  even  at  Aaprauiont  thou  didst  begin 
To  let  bim  know  he  was  a  gallant  knight, 

And  by  the  fount  did  much  the  day  to  win; 
But  I  know  who  that  day  had  won  the 
fight 

If  it  haa  not  for  good  Oherardo  been: 
The  victory  was  Almonte's  else ;  bis  sight 

He  kept  upon  the  standard,  and  the  laurels 

In  fact  and  fairness  are  his  earning,  Charles. 


The  Christian  cause  bad  suffer'd  shamefully. 
Had   not   his   valour  driven  them  back 

Best  speak  the  truth  when  there  's  a  reason 
why: 
Know  then,  oh  emperor  1  that  all  com- 

As  for  myself,  I  shall  repiss  the  mounts 
O'er  whiuh   I  cross'd  with  two  and  sixty 


t  thy  grandeur  should  dispense  re- 
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For  the  whole  court  is  more  or  less  in  grief: 
Perhaps  thou  deem'st  this  lad  a  Mars  in 
heart?' 
Orlando  one  day  heard  this  speech  in  brief, 

As  by  himself  it  chanced  he  sate  apart: 
Displeased  he  was  with  Gan  because  he 

said  it, 
But  much  more  still  that  Charles  should 
give  him  credit. 


X20 


XVI 

And  with  the  sword  he  would  have  mur- 
dered Gan, 

But  Oliver  thrust  in  between  the  pair, 
And  from  his  hand  extracted  Dnrlindan, 

And  thus  at  length  they  separated  were. 
Orlando,  angry  too  with  Carloman, 

Wanted  but  little  to  have  slain  him  there ; 
Then  forth  alone  from  Paris  went  the  chief, 
And  burst  and  madden'd  with  disdain  and 
grief. 

XVII 

From  Ermellina,  consort  of  the  Dane, 
He  took  Cortana,  and  then  took  Ron- 
dell,  130 
And  on  towards  Brara  prick'd  him  o^er  the 
plain; 
And  when  she  saw  him  coming,  Aldabelle 
Stretched  forth  her  arms  to  clasp  her  lord 
again: 
Orlando,  in  whose  brain  all  was  not  well. 
As  *  Welcome,  my  Orlando,  home,*  she  said. 
Raised  up  his  sword  to  smite  her  on  the 
head. 

XVIII 

Like  him  a  fury  counsels,  his  revenge 
On  Gan  in  that  rash  act  he  seem'd  to 
take, 
Which  Aldabella  thought  extremely  strange ; 
But  soon  Orlando  found  himself  awake; 
And    his   spouse    took   his  bridle   on  this 
change,  M' 

And  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and 
spake 
Of  every  thing  which  pass'd  without  de- 
mur, 
And  then  reposed  himself  some  days  with 
her. 

XIX 

Tlien  full  of  wrath  dejiarted  from  the  place, 
And    far    as    pagan    coimtries     roam*d 
astrjiv, 


And  while  he  rode,  yet  still  at  eveir  pace 

The  traitor  Gran  remember'd  by  dne  way; 
And  wandering  on  in  error  a  long  space. 

An  abbey  which  in  a  lone  desert  lay,    iso 
'Midst  j?lens  obscure  and  distant  lanios,  he 

£>und. 
Which  form'd  the  Christian's  and  the  pa- 
gan's bound. 

XX 

The  abbot  was  call'd  Clermont,  and  by 
blood 
Descended  from  Angrante:  under  cover 
Of  a  great    mountain's    brow  the  abbey 
stood. 
But  certain    savage  giants  look'd  him 
over; 
One  Passamont  was  foremost  of  the  brood, 

And  Alabaster  and  Morgante  hover 
Second  and  third,  with  certain  slings,  and 

throw 
In  daily  jeopardy  the  place  below.  tte 

XXI 

The  monks  could  pass  the  convent  gate  no 
more. 
Nor  leave  their  cells  for  water  or  for 
wood; 
Orlando  knock'd,  but  none  would  ope,  be- 
fore 
Unto  the  prior  it  at  length  seem'd  good; 
Enter'd,  he  said  that  he  was  taught  to  adore 
Him   who  was   bom   of  Mary's  holiest 
blood. 
And  was   baptized  a  Christian;  and   then 

show 'a 
How  to  the  abbey  he  had  found  his  road. 

XXII 

Said  the  abbot,  *You  are  welcome;  what 
is  mine 
We  give  you  freely,  since  that  you  be- 
lieve 170 
With  us  in  Mary  Mother's  Son  divine; 
And   that   you   may  not,  cavalier,  con- 
ceive 
The  cause  of  our  delay  to  let  you  in 
To  be  rusticity,  you  shall  receive 
The  reason  why  our  gate  was  barr'd  to  you: 
Thus  those  who  in  suspicion  live  must  do, 

XXIII 

*  When  hither  to  inhabit  first  we  came 
These  mountains,  albeit  that  they  are  ob- 
scure. 
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ASToa  perecire,  yet  without  fear  or  blame 

ilMy  aeeni'd  to  pnuniae  an  ssylnni  siire: 

From  savage   brutes  alone,  too  fierce  to 

T  was  fit  our  qoiet  dwelliag  to  secure ; 
But  DOW,  if  here  we  'd  ataj',  we  needs  mnit 

Against  domeBtie    beasts  wiUi  wateh  and 
XXIV 

■Theee  make  as  stand,  in  tact,  upon  the 

For  late  there  have  appear'd  three  giants 

What  nation  or  what  kingdom  bore  the 
batch 
I  know  not,  bat  they  are  all  of  savage 

When  force  and  malice  with  some  genius 

Yon  know,  the;  can  do  all  —  toe  are  not 
enough;  790 

And  these  so  much  our  orisons  derange, 
I  know  not  what  to  do,  till  niatters  change. 


'  Our  ancient  fathers  living  the  desert  in, 
For    Just    and    holy   wurke   were    duly 
fed; 
Think  not  they  lived  on  locusts  sole,  't  is 
certain 
That  manna  was  rain'd  down  from  hesvcn 
instead; 
But  here  't  is  fit  we  keep  on  the  alert  in 
Our  bounds,  01  taste  the  stones  shower'd 
down  for  bread 
From     oS    yon    mountain    daily    raining 

And  fiimg  by  Passamont  and  Alabaster,  iso 


'  The  third,  Morgante,  '1 


ivagest  by  far; 


Plucks  up  pines,  beeches,   poplar-trees, 
and  oaks. 
And  flings  them,  uur  community  to  bury; 

And   all  that  I  can  do  but   more   pro- 
While  thus  tbej  parley  in  the  cemetery, 
A   atone    from   one   of    their    gigantic 
strokes. 
Which  nearly  crush'd  Rondell,  came  turn- 
So  that  he  took  a  long  leap  under  cover. 


XXVn 
'For   God-iake,  cavalier,    come    io  with 

The  manna 's  falling   now,'  the  abbot 

'  This  fellow  does  not  wish  my  horse  should 
feed. 
Dear  abbot,'  Roland  unto  him  replied. 
'Of  restiveneas  he 'd  cure  him  had  be  need; 
That  stone  seems  with  good  will  and  aim 
applied.' 
The  holy  father  mid, '  I  don't  deceive ; 
They  '11  one  day  fling  the  mountain,  I  be- 

XXVIII 
Orlando  bade  them  take  care  of  Rondello, 
And  also  made  a  break&st  of  his  own: 
'  Abbot,'  he  said,  '  I  want  to  find  that  fellow 
Who  flung  at  my  good  hone  yon  comer- 
Said  the  abbot,  '  Let  not  my  advice  seem 
shallow; 
As  to  a  brother  dear  I  apeak  alone; 
I   would   dissuade   you,   baron,  horn   this 

As  knowing  aure  that  yon  will  lose  your  life. 

XXIX 
'  That   Passamont    has    in   his  hand  three 

Such   slings,   clubs,   ballast^toues,   that 
yield  you  must; 
You  know  that  giants  have  much  stouter 

Than  us,  with  reason,  m  proportioa  just: 
If  go  you  will,  guard  well  against  their 


For  these   1 


1   very  barbarous   and  [ 


The  abbot  aign'd  the  great  cross  on  his  front, 
'  Then   go  you  with   God's  benison   and 

Orlando,  after  he  had  scaled  the  mount. 
As  the  abbot  bad  directed,  kept  the  line 

Right  to  the  usual  haunt  of  Passamont; 
Who,  seeing  him  alone  in  this  design, 

Survey'd  him  fore  and  aft  with  eyes  obser- 

Thenask'dbim,  'If  hewish'd  tostayasser- 
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And  promised  him  an  office  of  great  ease. 

But  said  Orlando,  *  Saracen  insane  I 
I  come  to  kill  you,  if  it  shall  so  please 

God,  not  to  serve  as  footboy  in  your  train; 
You  with  his  monks  so  oft  have  broke  the 
peace — 
Vile  dog  I  't  is  past  his  patience  to  sus- 
tain.' 
The  g^iant  ran  to  fetch  his  arms,  quite  furi- 
ous. 
When  he  received  an  answer  so  injurious. 

XXXII 

And  being  retum'd  to  where  Orlando  stood. 
Who  had  not  moved  him  from  the  spot, 
and  swinginc^  250 

The  cord,  he  hurl'd  a  stone  with  strengUi 
so  rude. 
As  show'd  a  sample  of  his  skill  in  sling- 
ing; 
It  roll'd  on  Count  Orlando's  helmet  good 
And  head,  and  set  both  head  and  helmet 
ringing, 
So  that  he  swoon'd  with  pain  as  if  he  died, 
But  more  than  dead,  he  seem'd  so  stupefied. 

XXXIII 

Then  Passamont,  who  thought   him  slain 
outright, 

Said,  *  I  will  go,  and  while  he  lies  along, 
Disarm  me:  why  such  craven  did  I  iight  ? ' 

But  Christ  his  servants  ne'er  abandons 
long,  260 

Especially  Orlando,  such  a  knight 

As  to  desert  would  almost  be  a  wrong. 
While  the  giant  goes  to  put  off  his  defences, 
Orlando  hais  recall'd  his  force  and  senses: 

XXXIV 

And  loud  he  shouted,  *  Giant,  where  dost  go? 

Thou  thought'st  me  doubtless  for  the  bier 
outlaid ; 
To  the  right  about  —  without  wings  thou  'rt 
too  slow 

To  fly  my  vengeance  —  currish  renegade! 
'T  was  but  by  treachery  thou  laid'st  me  low/ 

The  giant  his  astonishment  betray*d  270 
And  turn'd  about,  and  stopp'd  his  journey  on, 
And  then  he  stoop 'd  to  pick  up  a  great  stone. 

XXXV 

Orlando  had  Cortana  bare  in  hand; 
To  split  the  head  in  twain  was  what  he 
schemed:  — 


Cortana  clave  the  skull  like  a  true  brand* 

And  pagan  Passamont  died  unredeem'd; 
Yet,  harsh  and  haughty,  as  he  lay  he  bann'd, 
And    most  devoutly   Macon  still  blas- 
phemed; 
But  while  his  crude,  rude  blasphemies  he 

heard, 
Orlando    thank'd    the    Father    and    the 
Word,  —  aSo 

XXXVI 

Saying,  *  What  grace  to  me  thou  'at  this  day 
eiven! 
And  I  to  thee,  oh  Lord !  am  ever  bound; 
I  know  my  life  was  saved  by  thee  from 
heaven, 
Since  by  the  giant  I  was  fairly  down'd. 
All  things  by  thee  are  measured  just  and 
even; 
Our    power  without    thine    aid    would 
nought  be  found; 
I  pray  thee  take  heed  of  me,  till  I  can 
At  least  return  once  more  to  Carloman.' 

XXXVII 

And  having  said  thus  much,  he  went  his 
way; 
And  Alabaster  he  found  out  below,      199 
Doing  the  very  best  that  in  him  lay 

To  root  from  out  a  bank  a  rock  or  two. 
Orlando,  when  he  reach'd  him,  loud  'gan  say, 
*  How  think'st  thou,  glutton,  such  a  stone 
to  throw  ? ' 
When  Alabaster  heard  his  deep  voice  ring, 
He  suddenly  betook  him  to  his  sling, 

XXXVIII 

And  hurl'd  a  fragment  of  a  size  so  large, 
That  if  it  had  in  fact  fulfill 'd  its  mission, 

And  Roland  not  avail'd  him  of  his  targe, 
There  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  phy- 
sician. iOO 

Orlando  set  himself  in  turn  to  charge, 
And  in  his  bulky  bosom  made  incision 

With   all  his  sword.     The   lout  fell;    but 
o'erthrown,  he 

However  by  no  means  forgot  Macone. 

XXXIX 

Morgante  had  a  palace  in  his  mode. 
Composed  of  branches,  logs  of  wood,  and 
earth, 
And  stretch'd  himself  at  ease  in  this  abode, 
And   shut   himself   at   night   within  his 
berth. 
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OrlAodo  knock'd  and  knock'd    again,  to 

The  ffiant  botn  bis  sleep;  and  he  came 
fortii  jto 

The  door  to  <qieii,  like  a.  crazy  thing. 
For  a  rough  dream  had  shook  him  uumber- 


He  thought  that  a  fierce  serpeot  had  atlaek'd 

And  Mahomet  he  call'd;  hut  Mahomet 
la  DothiDg  worth,  and  not  an  iastaiit  back'd 


And  to  the  gate  he  came  with  great  r»- 

*  Who  knocks   here  ? '  grumbling  all   the 

while,  said  he. 
'That,'   said   Orlando,   'you   will   quickly 


I  come  to  preach  to  yoii,  as  to  your  bro- 
Sent  by  the  miserable  monks  —  repents 


'T  is  writ  on  high  —  jour  wrong  must  pay 
another's; 
From    heaven   itself   is   issued   out  this 


Know  then,  tliat  colder  now  than  a  pilaster 
I  left  your  Paasamont  and  Alabaster.' 


Morgante  said,  '  Oh  gentle  cavalier  I 

Now  by  thy  God  saj  me  no  villany;     330 

The  favour  of  your  name  I  fain  would  hear, 
And  if  a  Christiaa,  speak  for  courtesy.' 

Replied  Orlando, '  So  much  to  your  ear 
I  hy  my  faitb  <liscloBe  contentedly ; 

Christ  I  adore,  who  is  the  genuine  Lord, 

And,  if  you  please,  by  you  may  be  adored.' 


The  Saracen  rejoin'd  in  humble  tone, 
'  I  have  bail  an  extraordinary  vision; 
A  savage  serpent  fell  on  me  alone. 

And    Maeou  would   not  pity  my  condi- 


Henoe  to  thy  God,  who  tor  ye  did  atone 

Upon  the  OHMS,  preferr'd  I  my  petition; 
His  timely  snccovr  «et  me  safe  and  free. 
And  I  a  Christian  am  TUspoced  to  be.' 


Orhuido  answer'd^  '  Baron  inst  and  pious. 
If  this  good  wjish  your  heart  can  really 

To  the  true  God,  who  will  not  then  deny  us 
Eternal  honour,  yon  will  go  above; 

And,  it  yon  please,  aa  friends  we  will  ally  us, 

And  I  will  love  yon  with    a   perteet 

love.  iiD 

Yonx  idols  are  vain  liars,  toll  ot  band: 

The  only  true  God  is  tbe  Cbristian'B  God. 


'  The  Lord  descended  to  the  viigin  breast 
Of  Mary  Mother,  sinlese  and  divine; 
"     lu  a«faiowledge  the  Re<' 
ithout  whom  neither  si 

Abjure  bad  Macon's  false  and  felon  test, 

Your  renegado  god,  and  worship  mine,  — 
Baptize  yourself  with   leal,  since  yon  re- 

To  which  Morgante  answer'd,  '  I  'm  con- 
tent.' ]6o 

XLVI 
And  then  Orlando  to  embrace  him  flew, 
And   made   much  of  his  convert,  as  he 

'To  the  abbey  I  will  gladly  marshal  you.' 
To   whom   Morgante,   '  Let  na   go,'  re- 

'  I  to  the  friars  have  for  peace  to  sue.' 
Which  thing  Orlando  beard  with  inward 

Saying, '  My  brother,  so  devout  and  good, 
Ask  Me  ebbot  pardon,  as  I  wish  yon  would. 

XLVII 
'Since  God  has  granted  your  illumination. 
Accepting  you  in  mercy  for  his  own,    370 
Humility  should  be  your  flrst  oblation.' 
Morgante    said,    'For    goodness'   sake, 
make  known  — 
Since  that  your  God  is  to  be  mine  —  your 
station, 
And  let  your  name  in  verity  be  shown; 
Then  will  I  every  thing  at  your  command 

On  which  the  other  said  he  was  Orlando. 
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*Tli0ii»'  qnotili  the  giasli  * Uened  be  Jem 
A  tfMWBMid  tunes  witii  gxatitade  and 
pniief 

Q^pmeetbuonl  faave  I  heiad  el  70a 
Tfavoogfa  all  the  diffeiettt  periods  ol  my 
dm:  sSo 

Andy  ae  I  said,  to  be  yoor  Taval  too 
I  wiah  lor  your  gnat  gaUantiy  always.' 

Thia  feaaoiBngy  tiief  eonmmed  mnoh  to  My 

And  onwBtds  to  the  abbey  w«it  their  iroy. 


And  fay  the  way  about  the  giants  dead 
OritfidD  with  Morgante  reasQii'd:  *Be, 

For  tibeir  deeease,  I  pniT  7oa»  oomferted; 
And»  sinee  it  is  (skid's  pleasnze,  pardon  me; 

A  thousand  wrongs  onto  the  monks  they 
bredy 
And  oor  tme  Seripture  sovndetii  onenly, 

Good  is  rewarded,  and  ohastised  the  ul,  991 

Whish  the  Lord  never  &il^  to  InlflL 


'fiesMise  his  krre  of  jnstiee  uto  all 
Issaohfhe  wfflshn  judgment  dioiildde- 

▼oof 
All  who  have  sin,  however  mat  or  small; 
Bat  good  he  weU  remembers  to  restore. 
Nor  without  justice  holy  could  we  call 

Him,  whom  I  now  require  you  to  adore. 
All  men  must  make  his  will  their  wishes 

8waT> 
And  quickly  and  spontaneously  obey. 


400 


LI 


*  And  here  our  doctors  are  of  one  accord, 

Coming  on  this  point  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion,— 
That  in  their  thoughts  who  praise  in  heaven 
the  Lord 
If  pity  e'er  was  guilty  of  intrusion 
For  tiieir  unfortunate  relations  stored 
In  hell  below,  and  damn'd  in  great  con- 
fusion, — 
Their    happiness   would    be    reduced    to 

nought, 
And  thus  unjust  the  Almighty's  self  be 
thought. 

LII 

*  But  they  in  Christ  have  firmest  hope,  and 

all 
Which  seems  to  him,  to  them  too  must 
appear  410 


WeU  done;  nor  eonld  it  oliierwiae  WUIs 
He  never  ean  in  maj  porpoae  enr. 

If  sire  or  mother  snim  enalsas  UniJl, 
They  don't  distnrb  thensselTea  lor  Imnor 
her; 

What  plMMes  God  to  tiMm  mmt  jof  as- 

rt; — 
observanee  of  the  etenal  eiioir.' 

*  A  word  nnto  the  wise,'  MoigaBto  said, 

*  Is  wont  to  be  enoQgh,  aod.yoa  flhallgea 

How  muoh  I  grieve  abont  my  htlima 

dead;  41, 

And  if  the  will  of  God  seem  food  to  nM^ 

Just  as  yon  tell  me  tis  in  heaven  ^ibc^— 

Ashes  to  ashesy  —  merry  let  ns  be  I 
I  will  ent  off  the  hands  from  h^lk  IMe 

tmnkSy 
And  earrytiienL  nnto  the  holy  "MM»ip«y  ^ 

LIV 

*  So  that  all  persons  may  be  snre  aad  oertaia 

That  they  are  dead,  and  have  no  hirfiw 
fear 
To  wander  solitafy  this  desert  in. 
And  that  they  may  perceive  m^  iqpiril 
elear 
By  the  Lord's  grace,  who  hath  wiHidrawa 
the  curtain 
Of  darkness,  making  his  bright  realm  ap- 
peiir.*  430 

He  cut  his  brethren's  hands  off  at  these 

words, 
And  left  them  to  the  savage  beasts  and 
birds. 

LV 

Then  to  the  abbey  they  went  on  together, 
Where  waited  them  the  abbot  m  great 
doubt. 
The  monks,  who  knew  not  yet  the  fact,  ran 
thither 
To  their  superior,  all  in  breathless  rout, 
Saying  with   tremor,    *  Please   to  tell  us 
whether 
You  wish  to  have  this  person  in  or  out  ? ' 
The  abbot,  looking  through  upon  the  g^iant, 
Too  greatly  fear'd,  at  &t,  to  be  compli- 
ant. 440 

LVI 

Orlando,  seeing  him  thus  agitated. 

Said  quickly,  <  Abbot,  be  thou  of  good 
cheer; 
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He  Chriat  believes  m  CbriitiMi  must  be 
rated. 
And  hath  renounced  bis  Macon  faloe;' 
which  here 
Morgante  with  the  handi  eorroboratMi, 

A  proof  of  both  the  giants'  fate  quite  cleat; 
Tbeoce,  witfa  due  tbanlu,  the  abbot  CUtd 

Sajing, '  Tbou  but  contented  me,  oh  Lord ! ' 


He  gaiedi  Uoisante's  height  he  oaloolated, 
And  mora  than  once  contemplated  his 
size;  4Sa 

And  then  he  said,  ■  Oh  giant  oelebtated  t 

Know,  that  no  mora  m  j  wonder  will  arise. 

How  70a  oonld  teat  and  fling  the  treea  you 

Uta  did, 

When  I  behold  j-onx  form  with  mj  own 

eyes. 

Ton  now  a  true  and  perfect  friend  will  show 

Toarself  to  Chtist,  as  onoe  jou  wera  a  foe. 

LVIII 

■  And  one  of  our  acostles,  Saul  once  named, 

Long  persecuted  sore  the  faith  of  Christ, 

Till,  one  day,  by  the  Spirit  being  inflamed, 

"  Why  dost   thou   persecute   me    thus  ?  " 

said  Christ;  460 

And  then  from  his  offence  he  was  reclaim'd. 

And  went  forever  after  preaching  Chria^ 

And  of  the  faith  became  a  trump,  whose 

sounding 
O'er  the  whole  earth   is  echoing  and   re- 
bounding. 


'  So.  my  Morgante,  you  may  do  likewise ; 
He  who  repents  —  thus  writes  tiie  Evan* 

gelist  — 
Occasions  more  rejoicing  in  the  skies 

Than  DJnety-nine  of  the  celestial  list. 
You  may  be  sure,  should  each  desire  arise 

With  just  zeal  for  the  Lord,  that  you  11 

Among  the  happy  saints  for 
But   JOU   were   lost   and   di 
before  ! ' 


And  thus  great  honour  to  Morgante  paid 
The  abbot:  many  days  they  did  repose. 

One  day,  as  with  Orlando  thev  both  stray'd, 
And  saunter'd  here  and  there,  where'er 
they  chose. 


The  abbot  show'd  a  chamber,  where  anay'd 
Uoch  armour  was,  and  hung  up  certain 

And  one  of  these  Morgante  for  a  whim  ^n 
Girt  on,  tliough  useless,  he  believed,  to  him. 


There  being  a  want  of  water  in  the  place, 
Orlando,  like  a  worthy  brother,  said, 

'  Morgante,  I  could  wish  you  in  this  case 
To  go  for  water.'  — '  Yon  shall  be  obey'd 

In  all  commands,'  was  the  reply,  '  straignt- 

Upon  his  shoulder  a  great  tab  he  laid. 
And  went  out  on  his  way  onto  a  fonutabi. 
Where  he  waa  wont  to  drink  below  the 


Arrived  there,  a  prodigious  noise  he  hears, 
Which  suddenly  aloo^  the  forest  spread; 

Whereat  from outhisqmver be  prepares  491 
An  arrow  for  his  bow,  and  lifts  his  head ; 

And  lo!  a  monstrous  herd  of  swine  appears, 
And   onward   rushes   with   tempestuous 

And  to  the  fountain's  brtok  precisely  pours ; 
So  that  the  giant  's  join'd  by  all  the  boars. 

LXtIt 
MoiTOite  at  a  venture  shot  an  arrow. 

Which  piereed  a  pig  precisely  in  the  ear. 
And    pass'd    unto    the    other    side    quite 
thorough; 
So  that  the  boar,  defunct,  lay  tripp'd  up 

Another,  to  revenge  bis  fellow  farrow. 

Against  the  giant  rush'd  in  fierce  career, 
And  reach'd  the  passage  with  so  swift  a  foot, 
Morgante  was  not  now  in  time  to  shoot 


Perceiving  that  the  pig  was  on  him  close. 
He  gave  him  such  a  punch  upon  the  head, 

As  floor'd  him  so  that  he  no  more  arose, 
Smashing  the  very  bone;  and  he  fell  dead 

Next  to  the  other.     Having  seen  such  blows. 
The  other  pigs  along  the  valley  fled;    ;ia 

Morgante  on  his  neck  the  bucket  took. 

Full  from  the  spring,  which  neither  swerved 

LXV 

The  ton  was  on  one  shoulder,  and  there  were 

The  bogs  on  t'  other,  and  he  brush'd  apace 
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On  to  the  abbej,  though  bj  no  meam  near. 
Nor  spilt  oue  drop  of  vnXer  in  hii  rac«. 

Orlando,  seeing  him  so  soon  appear 

With  the  dead  hoars  and  nit^  that  brim- 


The  tnonkB,  who  «aw  the  irater  fresh  and 
good, 
Rejoiced,  but  ranch  more  to  perceive  the 

All  animals  are  ghid  at  sight  of  food: 
Thej  lay  their  breviarieii  to  sleep,  and  work 

With  greedy  pleasure  and  in  such  a,  mood 
That  the  tlesb  needs  no  salt  beneath  their 
fork. 

Of  rankness  and  of  rot  there  is  no  fear, 

For  all  the  fasta  are  now  left  in  arrear. 


Ai  though   thej  wiah'd  to  burst  at  once. 

And  gorged  so  that,  as  if  the  bones  had 

In  wat«T,  sorely  grieved  the  dog  uid  cat. 
Perceiving  that  they  all  were  pick'd  too 

The  abbot,  who  to  all  did  honour  great, 
A  few  days  after  this  convivial  nrene. 
Gave  to  Morgante  a  fine  horse,  well  train 'd, 
Which  he  long  time  had  for  himself  main- 


'   The  home  Morgante  to  a  meadow  led 
To  gallop  and  to  put  him  to  the  proof, 
Thinkmg  that  he  a  back  of  iron  had, 

Or   to    skim    eggs    nnbroke   was   light 

enough ;  no 

But  the  horse,  sinking  with  the  pain,  fell 

And  burst,  while  cold  on  earth  laj  head 
and  hoof. 
Morgante  said,  '  fiet  up,  thou  siilkj  cur  I ' 
And  still  continued  pricking  with  the  spur- 


But  finally  he  thought  fit  to  dismonnt, 

And  said, '  I  am  as  light  as  any  feather, 
And  he  has  bnrst;  —  to  this  what  eay  you. 


1,  joa  will  se« 


You  seem  to  me,  and  with  the  truck  for 

Let  him  go;  Fortune  wills  that  we  to- 
gether jso 

Should  march,  but  you  on  foot,  Moigsnte, 

■tm.' 

To  whioli  tlie  giant  uswwed,  '  So  I  wflL 

LXX 
'  When  there  shaU  be  o 
How  la 

If  it  should  prove  God's  will,  a  goodly 

Nor  will  you  napping  there  discover  ine. 
But  never  mind  your  horse,  though  out  of 
sight 
T  were  best  to  earry  him  into  some  wood, 
I   If  hnt  the  means  or  way  I  understood,'  jte 

I  LXX  I 

'  Tlie  giant  said,  '  Then  carry  bim  I  will, 

,       Since  that  to  carry  tne  he  was  so  slack  — 

To  render,  as  the  gods  do,  good  for  ill ; 
I       But  lend   a  hud  to  place  him  on  my 
I  back.' 

I   Orlando  anawer'd,  '  If  my  counsel  still 
I       May  weigh,  Morgante,do  not  undertake 
I   To  lift  or  carry  this  dead  courser,  who, 

As  yon  have  done  to  him,  will  do  to  you. 


'  Take  care  he  don't  reveoge  himself,  thou^ 

As  Nes»ua  did  of  old  beyond  all  cnre.    ;;c 
I  don't  know  if  the  fact  you  've  beard  or 

But  he  will  make  you  burst,  you  may  be 


my  back,'  Morgante 


'  But    help   him   i 

'  And  you   shall  see   what  weight   I   can 
endure. 
In  place,  my  gentle  Roland,  of  this  palfrey, 
With  all  the  bella  I  'd  carry  yonder  belfry.' 


The  abbot  said,  'The  steeple  may  do  well, 

Bnt,  for  the  bells,  you  ve  broken  them, 

I  wot.' 

Morgante  answer'd.  '  Let  them  pay  in  hell 

The  penalty  who  lie  dead  in  yon  ^^it;' 

And  hoisting  up  the  horse  from  where  he 

fell.  jR. 

He  said, '  Now  look  if  I  the  gout  have  got. 
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Orlando,  in  the  lefn  —  or  if  I  have  force  j'  — 
And  thsn  he  maiae  two  guubola  with  the 


Horgaute  mu  like  imj  moantain  framed; 

So  if  he  did  thia,  't  la  no  prodigy ; 
But  tecretlf  himself  Orlando  blamed. 

Because  he  was  one  of  bia  f  amil  j ; 
And   fearing  that    he   might   be   hurt   or 

Once  more  he  bade  him  laj  hii  burden 

by:  59= 

'  Put  down,  nor  bear  him  further  the  desert 

Horganto  said,  '  1 11  carry  bim  for  certain.' 

LXXV 

He  did;  and  stow'd  him  in  some  nook  away. 
And  to  the  abbey  then  retum'd  with  speed. 

Orlando  said,  '  Why  longer  do  we  stay  7 
Uorgante,  here  is  nought  to  do  indeed.' 

The  abbot  by  the  hand  he  took  ooe  day, 
And   said,  with   great   respect,  he   had 

To  leave  hb  reverence;  but  for  this  deoi- 

He  wish'd  to  have  hia  pardon  aod  permis- 


Tbe  honours  thev  continued  to  receive 
Perhaps  exceeded  what  his  merits  claim'd ; 

He  said,  '  I  mean,  und  quickly,  to  retrieve 
The  lost  days  of  time  past,  which  may  be 
blamed; 

Some  days  ago  I  should  have  ask'd  your 

Kind  father,  but  I  really  was  ashamed. 
And  know  not  how  to  show  m;  sentiment, 
So  mucb  I  see  you  with  our  stay  content. 

'  But  in  my  heart  I  bear  through  every  cliine 
The  abbot,  abbey,  and  this  solitude  — 

So  much  I  love  jou  in  so  sliort  a  time;  6ii 
For  me,  frum  heaven  reward  you  with  all 

The  God  so  true,  tbe  eternal  Loid  sublime, 
Whose  kingdom   at  the  last  hath  open 

Meantime  we  stand  expectant  of  your  bless- 


Soeh  fervour  in  his  bosom  bred  each  word; 

And, '  CsTalier,'  he  said, '  if  I  hare  le«a 

Courteous  and   kind  to  your  great  worth 

appear'd  en 

Than  fits  me   for  such  gentle  blood  to 

I  know  I  have  done  too  little  in  this  case; 
But  blame  out  ignorance  and  this  poor 

LXXIX 
■  We    can   indeed    but    honour    jou   with 

And  Hermans,  thanksgivings,  and  pater- 


But  such  a  love  for  you  mr  heart  embraces 
For  thousand  virtue*  which  your  bosom 


a  your  prayers  with 


That  wberesoe'er  you  go  I  too  shall  be, 
And,  on  the  other  part,  you  rest  with  me. 

LXXX 

'  This  may  involve  a  seeming  contradiction; 

But  you  I  know  are  sage,  and  feel,  and 

And  understand  my  speech  with  full  coU' 

For  your  just  pious  deeds  may  you  be 
graced 
With  the  Lord's  great  reward  and  benedic- 

By  whom  you  were  directed  to  this  waste: 
To  his  high  mercy  is  our  freedom  due, 
For  which  we  render  thanks  to  him  and 


'  You  saved  at  once  our  life  and  soul:  such 

Tbe  giants  caused  us,  that  the  way  was 
lost 
By  which  we  could  pursue  a  fit  career 

In  search  of  Jesus  and  the  saintly  host; 
And  your   departure  breeds  such  sorrow 

That  comfortless  we  all  are  to  our  cost; 
But  months  and  years  you  would  not  stay 

in  sloth. 
Nor  are  you  form'd  to  wear  our  sober  cloth; 
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Lzxxn 

'Bni  to  bear  •zms  and  wield  tiie  koM; 

indeed^ 
WiOk  theae  aa  nradi  ia  done  aa  wHli  tiua 

eowl;  6§iar 

la  fvpof  of  iMok  tlie  Ser^Aoie  yim  niiy 


Tina  s^aat  iq^  to  heaven  tamj  bear  liia 
aool 
Bjf  yoor  eompaaaiim:  now  in  peaee  pro- 


'^Tanr  t^adm  and  name  I  aeek  not  to  nn- 

zoU; 
Bvl»  if  iSn  naked,  tbia  anawer  aball  be 

given, 
IliiAl«aeaii.i«eli»«Mi>tdownfr<»i 
'  beaven. 


*1Ifoa  want  annoor  or  tMfjbit  elae,  go  in, 
lioek  o^er  the  wardrobe,  and  take  idiat 
yonehooae^ 
And  eover  wiib  it  o*er  tide  siant^a  akin.' 
Orlando  anawer'd,  'If  tSera  ahoold  lie 
looae  «9d 

Soflae  armoor,  ere  our  tonznej  we  b^gin, 
Wbicb  migbt  be  tam'd  to  my  emnpanion'a 
nae, 
The  gift  would  be  aeeeptable  to  me/ 
The  abbot  said  to  him,  <  Come  in  and  see.' 

LXXXIV 

And  in  a  certain  closet,  where  the  wall 
Was   cover'd   with   old   armour   like  a 
crust, 
The  abbot  said  to  them,  <  I  give  you  all.' 
Morgante  rummaged  piecemeal  from  the 
dust 
The  whole,  which,  save  one  cuirass,  was  too 
small. 
And  that  too  had  the  mail  inlaid  with 
rust.  670 

They  wonder'd  how  it  fitted  him  exactly, 
Which  ne'er  had  suited  others  so  compactly. 

LXXXV 

*T  was  an  immeasurable  giant's,  who 
By  the  great  Milo  of  Agrante  fell 

Before  the  abbey  many  years  ago. 
The  story  on  the  waJl  was  figured  well; 

In  the  last  moment  of  the  abbey's  foe. 
Who  long  had  waged  a  war  implacable: 

Precisely  as  the  war  occurr'd  they  drew 
him, 

And  there  was  Milo  as  he  overthrew  him. 


BtMong  tbia  btatory.  Count  Qiiando  add  <ai 
In  bb  own  heart,  <  Ob  God,  who  mUm  d^ 

Know'at  all  thingal  how  waa  Miki  UHier 
led? 
Who  eanaed  the  giant  in  tiua  plaea  to 


And  oertain  lettera,  waqping,  then  ha  laaii^ 
So  that  be  eonld  not  Imep  hia  viM^ 
diy, — 
Aa  I  will  tell  in  the  enamnff  atoiy. 
From  evil  keq^  yon  the  high  EJng  «f  g^aayl 


FRANCESCA  OF  RIMINI 

FROM  THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE 
CANTO  V  [LINES  97-144 

'  THBhuid  where  I  waa  bom  rita  by  the  aei% 
Unon  that  shore  to  wfaidi  the  Fo  deaeandi^  ^ 
Wnh  all  hia  foOowen,  in  aeareh  of  linea. , 
Lovoi  whieh  the  gentle  heart  aoon  wfip^ 
hendii 
Seised  him  for  the  lair  peraon  whieh  wii 

tA'en 
From  moy  and  me  even  yet  the  mode  oi» 
lenda.  ^  ^ 

Love,  who  to  none  beloved  to  love  again 
Remits,  seized  me  with  wish  to  please,  so 

strong. 
That,  as  uiou  seest,  yet,  yet  it  doth  re- 
main.. 
Love  to  one  death  conducted  us  alone,      10 
But  Caina  waits  for  him  our  me  who 

ended : ' 
These  were  the  accents  utter'd  by  her 
tongue.  — 
Since  I  first  listen'd  to  these  souls  offended, 
I  bow*d  my  visage,  and  so  kept  it  till  — 
<What    think'st    thou?'   said   the  bard; 
when  I  unbended. 
And  recommenced:  *  Alas  !  unto  such  ill 
How  many  sweet  thoughts,  what  strong 

ecstasies, 
Led  these  their  evil  fortune  to  fulfil  I ' 
And  then  I  tum'd  unto  their  side  my  eyes. 
And    said,   'Francesca,   thy    sad   desti- 
nies 30 
Have  made  me  sorrow  till  the  tears  arise. 
But  tell  me,  in  the  season  of  sweet  sighs, 
By  what  and  how  thy  love  to  passion  rose, 
So  as  his  dim  desires  to  recognise  ? ' 
Then  she  to  me:  *  The  greatest  of  all  woes 
Is  to  remind  us  of  our  happy  days 


In  miierj,  and  that  thj  teacher  knows. 
Bat  if  to  leftm  oar  pcMeion'a  flist  root  piejs 

Upon  thj  spirit  with  such  STinpathy, 

I  will  do  even  as  be  who  weepa  and  sajt.  jo 
We  read  one  da;  for  pastime,  seated  nigh. 

Of  Lancilot,  how  love  enchain'd  liim  too. 

We  were  alone,  quite  unaoBpiciouslj. 
But  oft  our  e;ee  met,  and  our  cheeks  in  hue 

All  o'er discolour'd  bv  that  readine  were; 

Bnt  one  point  only  wfaollr  us  o'erUirew; 
When  we  read  the  lon^igli'd-for  smile  of 
her. 

To  be  thofl  kiss'd  by  inch  devoted  lover, 


He  who  from  me  oau  be  divided  ne'er 
Kias'd  mj  mouth,  tremUing  in  tbe  act  aU 

AccursM   was   the    book   and   he    who 

wrote  1 
Tbat  day  no   fortber   leaf   tre   did  niw 

While  thus  one  spirit  told  as  of  theix  lot. 
The   otlier    wept,    so    that   with   pity's 

thialls 
I  swoon'd  as  if  by  deatb  I  bad  been 

And  fell  down  eves  as  a  dead  body  hlls. 


[The  so 


a  period  of  seven  yean,  from  1816  )«  1622, 
let  the  laive  amount  of  other  versa  written. 


n  the  poetry  of  that  a^,  i 
is  impnned  with  iht  harm  their  geniiu  soffered  from  the  lack  of  a 
of  Byron  tall  natarally  into  two  groups:  Man/red,  Cain,  a. 


«n  and  Bar 


h  deal  with 


sionof  hisnunBiitictumperaiOBnt ;  and  ifarino  Faliero,  Sardanapalas,  and  The  Too  Foscari,  v 
are  an  attempt  to  nhow  the  playwrights  of  the  day  what  coald  be  done  with  the  materials  of  his- 
tory while  prsBerving  the  classical  laws  of  the  drama.  Byron  protested  alwaya  that  these  play* 
of  tbe  second  group  were  net  written  for  the  stage,  but  one  cannot  bnt  feel  that  he  protests  too 
much,  and  that  all  the  while  in  hia  heart  be  longed  to  see  them  drive  tbe  accepted  drama  of  the 
day  off  the  boards  Otherwise  it  is  hard  to  see  why  he  ahonld  have  drawn  the  contrast  to  fie- 
qaently  between  his  work  and  the  lawleia  plays  against  which  he  waged  war.  It  is  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  when  news  reached  bira  of  the  preparations  to  bring  out  ifariiw  Faliero  at  Dmry 
Lane,  ha  proteeted  vigoronaly.  and  eien  went  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  stay  the  proceedings  by 
means  of  an  injnnctioa  obtained  from  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  play  was  nevertheless  given  on 
April  W,  1S21.  and  on  live  nigbta  in  May.  It  foiled  as  Byroo  had  predicted.  The  two  latest  of 
the  Drajnas,  Werner  and  The  Deformed  Trantformed,  belong  io  a  way  to  the  second  group  bnt 
contain  romantic  elements  tbat  to  a  certain  extent  mark  them  off  by  themselves.  —  The  Snt  two 
acta  of  Man/red  were  written  during  Byron's  residence  in  Switzerland  In  1816,  and  the  third  act 
wasaddedm  Venice.  This  third  act  was  sentto  England.March  9,  1817,  and  received snch  severe 
criticism  at  the  hands  of  Gjfford,  Murraj'e  adviser,  that  Byron  practically  rewrote  it  The  play  was 
published  June  16,  1817.  Much  bae  been  said  about  tbe  source  of  Byron'sinspiration  in  this  poem, 
and  its  resemblance  to  the  Faust  legend  is  patent.  Byron  protested  that  ha  had  never  read  Mar- 
lowe's Fauiliu,  hot  he  had  beard  an  oral  ttanslaticn  of  Goethe's  poem  at  Diodati.  and  his  Man- 
fred undoubtedly  contains  echoes  of  tbe  German  work,  thongh  ita  tone  is  markedly  original. 
Abovealltbesiiirit  of  the  Alps,  which  iuspired  the  third  cantoof  Childe  Harold,  breathes  also  in 
this  powerful  drama.  The  project  of  Harino  Faliero  followed  hard  upon  Manfred,  and  is  the 
fruit  of  Byron's  sympathetic  study  of  the  history  of  Venice.  Bnt  tbe  play  for  sonie  reason  waa 
laid  aside  and  not  taken  Dp  again  until  tbe  year  1820,  when  it  was  finished  in  thiee  months 
ending  July  17.  Be  bad  prepared  himeelf  for  the  work  by  a  careful  study  of  Venetian  annals 
and  boasts  of  the  literalnesa  with  which  he  reproduced  the  facts  of  history.  For  the  subject  of 
his  neit  attempt '  to  dramatize  like  the  Greeks,'  he  turned  from  Italy  to  Assyria  Sardanapa- 
lus  waa  begun  at  Ravenna,  January  13,  1821,  and  completed  by  May  28.  It  was  published  in  the 
same  <olume  with  Tlif  Two  Foscari  and  Cain,  December  19,  1821 ;  the  three  plays  were  tbui 
written  in  a  single  year.  The  Two  Foscari,  indeed,  represenls  the  sune  spirit  of  entboiiaim  for 
tbe  ■  regular  '  drama  ;  it  waa  beEiin  June  12,  1821,  and  concluded  on  July  12.  Judging  by  the 
extracU  from  Dam's  Hialoire  de  ta  Rfpublique  de  Venia  and  from  Sismondi,  published  in  the 
appendix  of  the  first  edition,  it  would  seem  that  Byron  nlied  ohieffy  on  theae  two  anthorit' 
for  bis  knowledge  of  this  incident  in  Venetian  history.    Butacomparii 


in  with  these  writers  show* 
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that  ha  txeatod  til*  mibjeet-iiiftttar  with  ooBHidenblefrMdo^  TlieezMtstoryof  tlMFoMtti,«lMh 
d^tat  iMMsk  to  til*  flmuitb  oentiiry,  may  h%  found  by  thoae  intwortod  in  tlM  ttindard  hjgrnrii 
of  Vanioe.  Tho  thud  of  tlM  pUyi  of  1821,  Cain,  a  Uyttanf,  mm  begun  at  BaToonn,  Jnly  1%  and 
finiiliedS«ptaBiber9.  The  themo,  withitigiorifieation  of  lovott,  waa  in  manyregpaetiadMnahly 
fitted  to  Byroa'a  hand,  and  aome  of  the  imagery  ia  m  laet  anblime.  Goethe  pniaad  the  peeai 
extraTaganily,  aa  did  otheia  of  laaaer  oritiaal  note ;  but  to  the  Bbgliah  mihlio  at  laige,  the  Uaa- 
phamy  of  the  aoanea  waa  Satanie.  It  raiaad  a  atoffm  of  potaat  Probably,  to-daj,  it  la  aUafly  of 
thia  poem  we  think  in  oonneetion  with  Goethe'a  aaying  uiat  Byron  waa  a  ehild  when  he  rAatad. 
flaoMM  crndSasrik,  e¥i|nl«te  m  parte  bnt,  aa  a  whole,  &r  below  Mcafi<ad  and  Caia  in  eoaeaption 
and  esceeation,  ooeapifM  Byron  from  Oetober  9, 1821,  to  about  the  88d  of  the  aame  montL  It 
waa  to  haTe  bfon  pnbliahed  with  the  other  three  diamaa,  bnt  for  raaiono  of  pmdanoe  Kuray 
held  it  baek  urtiL  thepoet.  ineenaed.  demanded  iti  reatitntion.  It  waa  finally  printed  in  the  IA- 
erator,  Jannaiy  1,  1828.  Two  montha  after  oompletiny  thia  biblioal  drama,  IJBoember  18, 1821, 
he  bogan  Wermr  at  Fiaa,  and  broiu^t  it  to  an  end  in  mat  a  month  and  two  daya.  It  waa  pnb- 
liahed by  Mnrray,  Norember  28,  lS2.  In  hia  Rre&oe  Byron  namea  the  aonroe  of  the  pl^y,  oad 
telle  how  early  uie  anbjeet  had  faaeinated  hia  imagination.  In  the aetnal  ezeentian  of  llnedinnia 
aa  we  haTe  it,  there  are  aignaof  apparent  fatif^oe,  aa  if  he  hadgrown  tired  of  tlua  form  of  i?<?wip^h- 
attlon.  Aa  a  whide  it  ia  dull  reac^.  The  laatof  the  playi,  Zls  Dtformed  TVan^firmtd  (written 
at  Fiaa  aome  time  in  1822),  waa  alao  drawn  from  a  norel,  A«  T^ree  Brotken,  by  Joahna  Fiehaca- 
gill,  Jr.  It  waa  pnbliahed,  Febroary  20,  1824,  joat  before  Byron'a  death  at  MiaaoloBi^  Pkob- 
ably  the  fonnleaaneoiof  the  thing  inflnenoed  him  in  keeping  it  eo  loiv  from  the  pnblte ;  pobahly, 
too,  themanifeatkinahipof  Byron'a  deTil  to  Goethe*a  Mephirtopheba  made  him  fear  the  ohaige 
of  plagiariam  —  and  againat  that  ohaige  he  waa  alwaya  extremely,  almoat  perfeiaely,  aanai" 
tiTe. —  If  the  editor'a  iodgment  mi^  be  tmated,  there  ia  a  notable  and  almoat  nmntarmpfeed 
deoline  in  the  merit  of  tneee  dramaa  uom  the  fiiat  to  the  laat  Manfnd  in  ita  own  aphere  k  vn- 
rivaled ;  it  ia  anperb.  The  other  aupematnral  ^bamaa.  Coin,  Heaven  and  JSorf  A,  and  Tkt  J>i- 
farmod  Trantfonied  (if  we  plaee  the  laat  named  in  tlua  group),  are  eaoh  a  atep  below  the  other 
m  exeellenee.  MoBrino  FaUm,  offriiit  ie  a  powerful  prodnotion  that  gripe  the  reader  deapita  Hi 
monotony  of  tone  and  ita  orerUown  hero&a.  The  foUowuig  aeonlar  playa  loee  regnlarily  in  tUa 
inteneity  and  aiqgleneaaof  imprennon.  In  all  other  branohea — lyrio,  rdieetiTe,  aatifie,  narra- 
tire  —  byron'a  work  progreaaea  in  maatery  with  almoat  aa  perfect  a  regnlarity,  though  hie 
nearest  approach  to  perfection  may  haye  come  in  each  genre  just  before  the  end.  This  difPerenoe 
between  his  deyelopment  in  the  dnuna  and  in  the  other  forms  of  poetry  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
undramatic  nature  of  his  genius.] 


MANFRED 


A   DRAMATIC   POEM 


*  There  are  more  thingi  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  m  your  philosophy.* 

DRAMATIS    PERSONiE 


Makvsid 

Chaxoh  HumnB 

Abbot  or  8t.  Maubicb 

Manubl 

Hbkmam 


WrrcH  or  xm  Alps 

Abikambb 

Nbmbsib 

Tm  Dbsttkibs 

Smm,  etc. 


The  tcene  of  the  Drama  u  amongst  the^  Higher  Alps — 
partly  in  the  CatUe  of  Man/red^  and  partly  in  the 
Mountains. 

ACT   I 

SCENK   I 

MAKflmsD  alone.  —  Scene^  a  Gothic  Oallery.  —  TVm^, 

Midnight. 

Man.    The   lamp    must   be   replenished, 
but  even  then 
It  will  not  bum  so  long  as  I  moat  watch. 


My  slumbers — if  I  slumber — are  not  sleep. 
But  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought. 
Which  then  I  can  resist  not:  in  my  heart 
There  is  a  vigil,  and  these  eyes  but  close 
To  look  withm;  and  yet  I  live,  and  bear 
The  aspect  and  the  form  of  breathing  men. 
But  grief  should  be  the  instructor  of  the 

wise; 
Sorrow  is  knowledge:  they  who  know  the 

most  lo 

Must   mourn   the  deepest    o'er  the  fatal 

truth, 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  not  that  of  Life. 
Philosophy  and  science,  and  the  springs 
Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
I  have  essay'd,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 
A  power  to  make  these  subject  to  itself  — 
But  they  avail  not:  I  have  done  men  good. 
And  I  have  met  with  good  even  among 

men  — 
But  this  avail 'd  not:  I  have  had  my  foes, 
And  none  have  baffled,  many  fallen  before 

me  — 


10 


But  thia  avMl'd  not:  —  Good,  or  vwH,  lif«, 
Powers,  pusioDa,  all  I  Me  in  other  beio^ 
Hare  been  to  me  as  rain  onto  the  bmicU, 
Sinee  that  ftU-nanieless  hour.     I  have  no 

Aad  feel  the  oune  t«  have  no  natural  fear. 
Nor  fluttering  throb,  that  beats  with  hopea 

Ot  lurking  lore  of  aomething  on  the  earth. 
Now  to  mj  task.  — 

MTsterioDS  Agency  I 
Ye  cpirita  of  the  nnbonnded  TJniTerse, 
Whom  I  have  sought  in  darknesa  tad  in 
light  !  j« 

Te,  who  do  compass  earth  about,  and  dwell 
In  subtler  essence  I  je,  to  whom  the  tops 
Of  mountains  inaccessible  are  haontA, 
And    earth's    and  ocean's  oavea  familiar 

I  caJ]  upon  jre  by  the  written  oharm 
Which  gives  me  power  upon  j'oii  —  Rise  I 
appear  1  [A  paum. 

They  come  not  yet.  —  Now  by  the  voice  of 

Who  ia  the  first  among  you;  by  thia  aign, 
Which  makes  you  tremble ;  by  the  claims 

Who   is  undying,  —  Rise  !    appear  I  —  Ap- 
pear 1  [A  pauM. 
If  it  be  so.  —  Spirits  of  earth  and  air,        41 
Ye  shall  not  thus  elude  me:  by  a  power. 
Deeper  than  all  yet  urged,  a  tyrant-spell, 
Which   had  its  birthpWe   in  a   star  con- 
demn'd, 
The  burning  wreck  of  a  demolish'd  world, 
A  wandering  bell  in  the  eternal  space; 
By  the   strong   curse   which   is   upon   my 

The  thought  which  is  witlun  me  and  around 

I  do  compel  ye  to  my  will.     Appear  I 

[A  tUr  ii  jfen  at  Ihi  •lartrr  end  o/  tht  gaatry .'  K  U  i<a- 


Hortal  I  to  thy  bidding  bow'd. 
From  my  mansion  in  the  cloud, 
Which  die  breath  of  twilight  builda. 
And  the  summer's  simset  gilds 
With  the  azure  and  vermiDon 
Which  is  mix'd  for  my  pavilion; 
Though  thy  qnest  msy  be  forbidden, 
On  a  star-beam  I  have  ridden. 
To  thine  adjiu'ation  bow'd; 
Mortal  —  be  thy  wish  avow'd  I 
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Voice  o/tkt  BICOND  BiiiuT.  ■piu^At^ 
Hont  Blana  ia  the  monarch  of  monntaina; 

They  crown'd  him  long  kgo  61 

On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clooda, 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 
Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced. 

The  Avalanche  in  his  hand; 
But  ere  it  fall,  that  thundering  ball 

Must  panse  for  my  command. 
The  Glacier's  cold  sitd  restless  nuus 

Moves  onward  day  by  day; 
But  I  am  be  who  bids  it  pass,  ja 

Or  with  its  ice  delay. 
I  am  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

Could  make  the  mountain  bow 
And  quiver  to  his  caveru'd  baae  — 

And  what  with  me  wonldst  Thou  t 

Voice  0/ Ike  third  sphut.    ■  biu^ 
In  the  bine  de)>th  of  the  waters, 

Where  the  wave  hath  no  strife. 
Where  the  wind  is  a  stronger, 

And  the  sea-snake  hath  life, 
Where  the  Mermaid  is  deckii^  go 

Her  green  hair  with  shells; 
Like  the  storm  on  the  surface 

Came  the  sound  of  thy  spells ; 
O'er  mv  calm  Hall  of  Coral 

The  deep  echo  roU'd  — 
To  the  Spirit  of  Ocean 

Thy  wishes  unfold  I 

FOURTH  BPiniT.    lU 
Where  the  slumbering  esrthquake 

Lies  pillow'd  on  fire, 
And  the  lakes  of  bitumen  9a 

Rise  boilingly  higher; 
Where  the  i«ot8  of  the  Andes 

Strike  deep  in  the  earth, 
As  their  summits  to  heaven 

Shoot  soariagly  forth; 
I  have  quitted  my  birthplace. 

Thy  bidding  to  bide  — 
Thy  spell  bath  subdued  me. 

Thy  will  be  my  guide  t 


1  am  the  Rider  of  the  wind. 

The  Stirrer  of  the  storm; 
The  hurricane  I  left  behind 

Is  yet  with  lightning  warm; 
To  speed  to  thee,  o'er  shore  and  sea 

I  swept  upon  the  blast: 
The  fleet  I  met  eail'd  well,  and  yet 

T  will  aink  ere  night  be  past. 


SIXTH  SPIRIT.    1V\V1 

Mr  dwelling  u  the  shadow  of  the  night, 
Vn^  doth  tbj  magic  torture  me  with  light? 


The  star  which  rules  thy  destiny  no 

Was  ruled,  ere  earth  began,  by  me: 
It  was  a  world  as  fresh  sad  bar 
As  e'ec  revolved  round  sun  in  air; 
I  Its  coarse  was  free  and  regular, 
Space  boaom'd  not  a  lovelier  star. 
The  hour  arrived —  aod  it  became 
A  wandering  moss  of  shapeless  flnme, 
A  pathless  eomet,  and  a  curse, 
The  menace  of  the  imiverse; 
Still  rolling  on  with  innate  force,  us 

Without  a  sphere,  without  a  course, 
A  bright  deformity  on  liigh, 
The  monster  of  the  upper  sky  ! 
And  thou  t  beneath  its  influence  bom — 
Thou  worm  I  whom  I  obey  and  scorn  — 
Forced  by  4i  power  (which  is  not  thine, 
And  lent  thee  but  to  make  tbe«  mine) 
For  this  brief  moment  to  descend. 
Where  these  weak  spirits  round  thee  bend 
And  parley  with  a  thing  like  thee  —         ijn 
What  wouldst  thou.  Child  of  Clay,  with  me? 

The  BitvEN  spiBrrs. 
Earth,  Dtean,  air,  night,  niountains,  winds, 
thy  star. 
Are  at  thy  beck  and  bidding,  Child  of 
Clayl 
Before  thee  at  thy  quest  their  spirits  are  — 
What  wouldst  thou  with  ns,  son  of  mor- 
tals —  say  ? 

Mart,  Forgetfulness  — 

First  Spirii.     Of  what  —  of  whom  —  and 

why? 
Man.  Of  that  which  is  within  me;  read 

Ye  know  it,  and  I  cannot  utter  it. 

Sj^rit.  We  can  but  give  thee  that  which 


Which  shall  control  the  elements,  whereof 
We  are  the  dominators,  —  each  and  all, 
These  shall  be  thine. 

Alan,  Oblivion,  self-oblivion  — 

Con  ye   not   wring  from   out   the   hidden 

Te  offer  so  profusely  what  I  ask  ? 


Svirti.  It  is  not  in  our  esMuoe 
skill; 
But  —  thou  mavst  die. 

Man.  Will  death  bestow  it 

Spirit.  We  are  immortal,  and  do  uot  for-   ] 
get; 
We  are  eternal ;  and  to  us  the  past 
Is   as    the    future,     present.       Art     tlion 
answer'd  ? 
Man.  Yemocknie — but  the  power  wbioh 
bronght  ye  here 
Hath  made  you  mine.     Staves,  scoff  not  at 

ray  wUl  I 
The  mind,  the  spirit,  the  Promethean  spa^ 
The  lightning  of  my  being,  is  as  bright, 
Pervading,  and  far  darting  as  your  own, 
And  shall  not  yield  to  yours,  though  coop'd 

Answer,  or  1  will  teach  you  what  lam. 

Spirit.  We  answer  as  we  anBwor'd;  oof 
reply 
Is  even  in  thine  own  words. 

Man.  Why  say  ye  io? 

Spir^.  If,asthousay'at,  thine  eaitenoe  ha 

We  have  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing 
Mortab  call  death  bath  nought  to  do  with 

Man,  I   then  have  call'd  ye  from  yont 
realniB  in  vnin; 
Ye  cannot,  or  ye  will  not,  aid  me. 

Spirii,  Say; 

What  we  possess  we  offer;  it  is  thine; 
Bethink  ere  thou  dismiss  us,  ask  again  — 
Kingdom,   and    sway,   and    strength,   and 
length  of  days  — 
Man.  Accursed  1  what  have  I  to  do  with 
daiys? 
They  are  too  long  already.  —  Hence  —  be- 

Spiril.  Yet  pause:  being  here,  our  will 
would  do  thee  service; 
Bethink  thee,  h  tiicre  then  no  other  gift 
Which  we  can  make  not  worthless  in  thine 

Man.  No,  none;  yet  stay  —  one  moment 

ere  we  part  — 
I  would  behold  ye  face  to  face.     I  hear 
Your  voices,  sweet  and  melancholy  sounds, 
As  music  on  the  waters;  and  I  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  clear  large  etas; 
But  nothing  more.     Approach  me  as  ye  are, 
Or  one,  or  all,  in  your  accustom "d  forms.  .So 
Spirit.  We  have   no   forms,  beyond   the 

elements 


Of  which  we  ^re  th«  mind  and  principle: 
But  choose  b  fbrm  —  in  that  we  will  appear. 
Man.  I  hai>e  do  choice;  there  is  no  form 
an  earth 
Hideous  or  beautiful  to  me.     Let  him, 
Who  is  most  powerful  of  je,  take  mich  upect 
Aa  unto  him  ma.y  seem  most  Stting  —  Come! 
Seventh  Spirit  (appearing  in  At  ihapt  of 

a  beautiful  female  figure).    Behold  I 

Man.        Oh  God  t  if  it  be  thus,  and  thou 

Art  not  a  madness  and  a  mockery, 

I  jet  might  be  most  happj.    I  will  clasp 

thee,  .9. 

And  we  again  will  be  —     iTKefifwt  vatiHia. 

Mj  heart  is  orush'd  I 


[M, 


M  VaictUlitartHKUaZTKiaUaHmKhlthSMam.) 
When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave, 

And  the  glow-worm  in  the  grass. 
And  the  meteor  on  the  grave, 

And  the  wisp  on  the  morass; 
When  the  falliiiK  stars  are  shooting. 
And  the  answer^I  owls  are  hooting. 
And  the  silent  leaves  are  still 
In  the  shadow  uf  the  hill. 
Shall  my  soul  be  upon  thine,  loo 

With  a  power  and  with  a  sign. 

Though  thj  slumber  maj  be  deep. 

Yet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep; 

There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanish. 

There  are  thoughts  thou  caaat  not  bauishj 

By  a  power  to  thee  unknown. 

Thou  eanat  never  be  alone; 

Thou  art  wmpt  as  with  a  shrond. 

Thou  art  gather'd  in  a  cloud; 

And  for  ever  shall  thou  dwell  no 

In  the  spirit  of  this  spell. 

Though  thou  seest  me  not  pass  by, 
Thun  shall  feel  me  with  thine  eye 
As  a  thing  that,  though  unseen. 
Must  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been; 
And  when  in  that  secret  dread 


As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot, 

And  the  power  which  thou  doat  feel 

Shall  be  what  thuu  must  conceal. 

And  a  magic  voice  and  ver»e 
Hath  baptized  thee  with  a  curse; 
And  a  spirit  of  the  air 
Hath  begirt  thee  with  a  snare; 


In  the  wind  there  ii  a  voice 

Shall  forbid  thee  to  reioioe; 

And  to  thee  shall  Night  deny 

All  the  quiet  of  her  sky ; 

And  the  day  shall  have  a  sun,  ty, 

Which  shaU  make  thee  wish  it  done. 

From  thy  false  tean  I  did  distil 
An  euence  which  hath  strength  to  kill; 
From  thy  own  heart  I  then  did  wring 
The  blacK  blood  in  its  blackest  spring; 
From  thy  own  smile  I  snatch'd  the  snake, 
For  there  it  coil'd  as  in  a  brake; 
From  thy  own  lip  I  drew  the  charm 
Which  ^ve  all  these  their  ohiefest  harm; 
In  proving  every  poison  known,  14a 

I  found  the  strongest  was  thine  own- 


By  thy  unfathom'd  gulfs  of  guile. 

By  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye, 

By  thy  shut  soul's  hypocrisy; 

By  the  perfection  of  thine  art 

Which  pass'd  for  human  thine  own  heart; 

By  thy  delight  in  others'  pain. 

And  by  thy  brotherhood  of  Cain, 

I  call  upon  thee !  and  compel  ,y, 

Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  Hell  1 

And  on  thy  head  I  pour  the  vial 

Which  doth  devote  thee  to  this  trial; 

Nor  to  slumber,  nor  tu  die. 

Shall  be  in  thy  destiny; 

Though  thy  death  shall  still  seem  near 

To  thy  wish,  but  as  a  fear; 

Lo  I  the  spell  now  works  around  thee. 

And  the  clankless  chain  hath  bound  thee ; 

O'er  thy  heart  and  brain  together         j6ii 

Hath  the  word  been  pass'd  —  now  wither! 

Scene  II 

TU  Mnrdain  g/  Ihe  Jtins/rm.  —  Timr.  Muming.  — 

HuatMD  alonr  ujum  lAt  Cliffs. 

Man.   The  spirits  I  have  raised  abandon 

The  spells  which  I  have  studied  bafBe  me. 
The  remedy  I'reck'd  of  tortured  me; 
I  lean  no  more  on  super-human  aid. 
It  bath  no  power  upon  the  past,  and  for 
The  future,  till  the  past  be  gulf 'd  in  daik- 

It  is  not  of  my  search.  —  Ktv  mother  Earth  ! 

And  thou  fresh  breaking  Day,  and  you,  ye 

Mountains,  iSq 

Why  are  ye  beautiful  ?     I  cannot  love  ye. 
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Aad  Omi,  the  btigU  e7«  of  the  ndvWM^ 
Tbat  Qptamt  onx  lO,  ind  VBtoall 
Alt  ft  del^  — Aoa  Ate'it  mt 

bewt. 
And   you,  ye  crags,   upon   whose  ' 

I  Btaud,  and  un  the  torrent's  brink ' 
Behold  the  tall  uines  dwiadW  as  (•  i 
In  dizziness  of  distance;  wlien  a  I 
A  stir,  a  motion,  even  a  breath,  wc 
My  breast  npon  its  rockj  bosom's 
To  rent  for  ever  —  wherefore  ifo  I  hmm  f 
1  feel  the  impulse  — yet  I  do  not  iwagd; 
'         ■'      xn\ —  yet  do  not  retedc; 

1  reels  —  and  yet  tuf  foot  il 


ji  it  nj  fiteliW  to  ttrs; 

mtbaHfetowy  wMuftOTdf 
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Mj  on  aod^  ■aprfMw.for  I  ham  MMad 
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Iba  kit  mflniiW  of  erO. 
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WImmb  miiiij  flulit  li  UnNi  mto  hMMon, 
Van  n^aSTrtaSpM^HH  M— I 

■booUU 
Tkj  ft^,  and  gpige  ^Saa  tmgMx;  tboa  art 

Whero  the  ey«  cannot  follow  tbee;  but 

Yet  [uerceB  downward,  onward,  or  above. 
With  a  pervading  vision.  —  Beantifnl  I 
Bow  beautifal  is  all  this  visible  world  I 
How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself  t 
But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its ' — 


Mm.  (mat  peremmiig  tie  <Kkr).  Tg  U 
Gi^-Ur'd  wUi  angwh,  ia«  thMO  U|*< 
Wroeks  (tf  a  inriB  wii 


Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 

To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 

A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 

The  breatil  of  degradation  and  of  pride, 

Contending  with  low  wants  and  lotty  will. 

Till  our  mortality  predonmuiteB, 

And   men   are  —  what  they  name   not  to 

themselves. 
And trostnottoeach other.  HarkI thenote, 

[7^  ShrpienPt  pip*  in  Ot  di^anee  U  Xeant. 
The  natural  mnsic  of  the  mountain  reed 


A  pastoral  fablej  P<P^  "<  the  liberal  air, 
/Mix'd  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  saunter- 
/  ing  herd; 

I  My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes.  —  Oh, 
]  that  I  were 


A  UMted  trank  vpoa  a  oinaU  root, 
WIucD  but  snpplies  a  feeling  to  decaj  — 
And  to  be  thus,  eternally  but  thus,  jji 

Having  been   otherwise  I     Now   furroVd 

With  wrinkles,  plongh'd  by  moments,  not 

And  hours  —  all  tortured  into  ag«s  —  hours 
Which  I  outlive  t  —  Ye  toppling  cnga  of 

Te  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 
In  mountainous   o'erwhelming,   come   and 

I  hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath. 
Crash  with  a  frequent  conflict;  butvepM*, 
And  only  fall  on  things  that  still  wodd 

On  the  yonng  floorishing  forest,  or  the  hut 
And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villager. 

C.  Hun.  The  mists  begin  to  rise  from  up  , 
the  valley ; 
1 11  warn  him  to  descend,  or  he  may  chance 
To  lose  at  once  his  way  and  life  together. 
Man,  The  mists  boil  up  around  the  gla- 
ciers; clouds 
Rise   curling  fast  beneath   me,  white  and 
sulphury, 


Like  foem  from  the  louMd  ocean  of  deep 

HeU, 
WboM    everj  wave    breaks   on  ft  living 

Heap'd  with  the  dftma'd  like  pebbles.  —  1 

am  giddj.  3  JO 

C.  2fun.  I  must  approach  him  oantiouslj; 

A  Biiddeii  step  will  startle  him,  and  he 
Seems  tottenug  alreadj. 

Man.  Mountains  have  fallen, 

Leaving  a  gap  in  the  clouds,  and  with  the 

shock 
Rocking  theit  Alpine  brethren;  filling  up 
The  ripe  green  valley  with  deitmction's 

Bptinters; 
Damming  the  rivers  with  a  sudden  dash, 
Which  cruflh'd  the  wateis  into   mist  and 

Their   fonntains   find    another   channel  — 

Tbns,  in  its  old   age,  did   Mount   Rosen- 
berg— ,60 
Why  Btood  I  not  beneath  it? 

C.  Hun.  Friend  I  have  a  care, 

Your  neit  step  may  be   fatal  1  —  for   the 

Of  him  who  made  yon,  stand  not  on  that 

Afon.  {nothtaringhaa).  Such  would  have 
been  fur  me  n  fitting  tomb; 
My  bones   had   then   been   quiet   in  their 

They  had  not  then  been  strewn  upon  the 

For  the  wind's  pastime  —  as   thus  —  thus 

they  shall  be  — 
In  this  one  pLunge.^  Farewell,  ye  opening 

heavens  I 
Look  nut  upon  me  thus  reproachfully  — 
Ye  were  not  meant  for  me —  Earth  !  take 

these  atoms  I  ^70 

\At  MinrsiD  F»  (n  act  lu  spri«f  from  /Ae  rliff,  llit 


C.Hun.  Hold,  madman!  —  though  aweary 

of  thy  life, 
Stain  not  our  pure  vales  with   thy  guilty 

blood! 
Away  with  me  —  I  will  not  quit  my  hold. 
,1/an.  I    am   most  sick   at   heart  —  nay, 

I  am  all  feebleness  —  the  mountains  whirl 
Spinning    around    me  —  I    grow   blind  — 
What  art  thou  ? 
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C,  Hun.  1 11  uswer  that  anon.  —  Away 
with  me  I 
The  elonds  grow  thicker  —  there  —  now 

Plaee  your  foot  here  —  here,  take  this  staff, 

and  cling 
A  moment  to  that  shmb  —  now  give  me 

your  band,  jSo 

And  hold   fast   by  my  girdle  —  softly  — 

The  Chalet  will  be  gaiu'd  within  an  hour. 
Come  on,  we  11  quickly  find  a  surer  footing. 
And  something  like  a  pathway,  which  the 

Hath   wash'd   since  winter.  —  Come,   'tis 


[Ai  Ott  dttetnd   the  roeti  itflA  dlffiai^,  Oie  twiw 

ACT    II 

A  CoOagt  ammgsl  the  Bemar  Alpt. 
Maitud  and  Hit  Ctiuiou  Himm. 
C.  Hun.  No,  no,  yet  pause,  thou  must  not 
yet  go  forth : 
Thy  muid  and  body  are  alike  unfit 
To  trust  each  other,  for  some  hours,  at  least; 
When  thou  art  batter,  I  will  be  thy  guide  — 
But  whither  ? 

Man.  It  imports  not ;  I  do  know 

My  route  full  well  and  need  no  further  gnid- 

C.  Hun.  Thy  garb  and  gut  bespeak  thee 
of  high  lineage  — 
One  of  the  many  chiefs,  whose  castled  crags 
Look  o'er  the  lower  valleys  —  which  of  these 
May  call  thee  lord  ?  I  only  know  their  por- 
tals; 
My  way  of  life  leads  me  but  rarely  down 
To  bask  by  the  huge  hearths  of  those  old 

halls, 
Carousing  with  the  vassals;  but  the  paths, 
Which  step  from  out  our  mountains  to  tbeir 

I  know  from  childhood  —  which  of  these  is 

Man.  No  matter. 

C.  Hun.  Well,  sir,  pardon  me  the 

question, 
And  be  of  better  cheer.     Come,  taste  my 
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DRAMAS 


Tu  of  an  aadeiit  Tuiftage;  many  a  day 
T  has  tfaaVd  my  Teiiis  among  ant  i^aoeia, 


IM  it  do  thna  lor  thine.   Comey  pledge  me 

i:^.        fairly.  lo 

Mwu  Amjf  away  I  there  *b  hlood  npon 

thebnm! 

Win  it  then  never — never  sink  in  the  earth? 

CiSTun.  What  dost  thou   mean?  thy 

senses  wander  from  theel 
Mtm»  I  say  'tis  blood — my  blood  I  the 
pure  warm  stream 
Which  ran  in  the  veins  of  my  fathers,  and  in 

onrs 
When  we  were  in  onr  yonth»  and  had  one 

heart, 
And  loved  Moh  oilier  as  we  shoold  not  hrve. 
And  thiA  was  shed:  but  still  it  rises  up, 
Colouring  the  eloudsy  that  shut  me  out  from 

heaven. 

Where  thou  art  not  —  and  I  shall  never  be. 

C.  Hun.  Man  of  stranj|;e  words,andsome 

half-maddening  sm,  31 

Which  makes  thee  peopto  vacancy,  whate'er 

Thy  dread  and  suflbranoe  be,  there 's  oom- 

fort  yet*^ 
The  aid  of  holy  men,'  and  Heavenly  pa^ 
•    tienoe —  -V.^  . 

Man.  Eatienoe  and  patieBce  t    Hence  — 
that  word  was  made 
For  brutes  of  burthen,  not  for  birds  of  prey; 
Preach  it  to  mortals  of  a  dust  like  thine,  — 
I  am  not  of  thine  order. 

C  Hun,  Thanks  to  heaven ! 

I  would  not  be  of  thine  for  the  free  fame 

Of  William  Tell;  but  whatsoe'er  thine  ill, 

It  must  be  borue,  and  these  wild  starts  are 

useless.  41 

Man.  Do  I  not  bear  it?  —  Look  on  me 

—  I  live. 
C.  Hun,  This    is    convulsion,    and    no 

healthful  life. 
Man.  I    tell  thee,  man  f   I  have  lived 
many  years, 
Many  long  years,  but  they  are  nothing  now 
To  those  which  I   must  number:  ages  — 

ages  — 
Space  and  eternity  —  and  consciousness, 
With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death  —  and  still 
unslaked  I 
C.  Hun,  Why,  on  thy  brow  the  seal  of 
middle  age 
Hath  scarce  been  set;  I  am  thine  elder  far. 
Man.  Think'st  thou  existence  doth  de- 
pend on  time  ?  51 


It  doth;  but  aetions  are  our  epoehe:  imm. 
Haveniade  my  days  and  ni^^  imperish^ 

able. 
Endless,  and  all  alike,  as  sands  on  the  aiion^ 
Innumerable  atoms;  and  one  deeert» 
Barren  and  oold,  on  whidi  the  wHd  Mves 

break. 
But  nothinff  restSysave  careaaseanaiwieek^ 
Bocks,  and  the  8alt«icf  weeds  of  hitter- 


C.  Hwk-  Alas  I  he 's  mad^bnt  fiit  I 

must  not  leave  him* 
Man.  IwonldIwere,forthiiiAheiiiii^ 
JL  see  .09 

Would  be  but  a  distemfer'd  diw^ 

C.Hwi.  Whatiait 

That  thoQ  dost  see,  or  think  thou  look^ 

Man.  Mvself,  and  thee— a  peasiat  of 

JkA  i^tpatimit,  laons,  pzond  and  hmi 
lljcy    self-respeet,    grafted    on  vtmoesnl 

thoughts;  .     .  f 

Thy  days  iof  health,  and  nights  of  aleep; 

thytoas, 
Bv  dai^er  digidfled,  yet  guiltless;  hofSi 

Of  cheecfnl  cSd  age  and  a  ^et  gxi^V%  .  % 
With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  tni( 
And  thy  grandchildren's  love  for  epitaph; 
This  do  I  see  —  and  then  I  look  within  — 
It  matters  not  —  my  soul  was  scorch'd  al- 
ready ! 
C,  Hun.  And  wouldst  thou  then  exchange 

thy  lot  for  mine  ? 
Man,  "No,  friend  !   I  would  not  wrong 

thee  nor  exchange 
My  lot  with  living  being  :  I  can  bear  — 
However  wretchedly,  't  is  still  to  bear  — 
In  life  what  others   could  not   brook  to 

dream, 
But  perish  in  their  slumber. 

C.  Hun,  And  with  this  — 

This  cautious  feeling  for  another's  pain,  80 
Canst  thou  be  black  with  evil  ?  —  say  not 

so. 
Can  one  of  gentle  thoughts  have  wreak'd 

revenge 
Upon  his  enemies  ? 

Man,  Oh  !  no,  no,  no  ! 

My  injuries  came  down  on  those  who  loved 

me  — 
On  those  whom  I  best  loved :  I  never  quell'd 
An  enemy,  save  in  my  just  defence  — 
But  my  embrace  was  fatal. 


C.  Bun.  HesT«ii  give  tbee  reat  I 

And  penitance  restore  thee  to  thyself; 
ISj  piaf era  shall  be  for  tbee. 

Man.  I  need  tbem  not, 

Bnt  can  endure  thj  pity.   I  depart  —        90 
T  is  time  —  farewell  I  —  Here 's  gold,  and 

thanks  for  thee; 

No  words  —  it  is  th;  due.   Follow  me  not; 

I  know  mjpath  —  the  mountain  peril's  put: 

And  once  again,  I  charge  thee,  follow  not  I 

[SrilHunm. 


A  lower  FaUej/  0>  lU  Alpi.  —A  CalamIL 
Bitltr  ItummB. 
It  is  not  noon;  the  sunbow's  rajs  still  aroh 
The  torreat  with  the  manj  hues  of  heaven, 
AJod  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  colnmn 
O'er  the  cnw'a  headlong  perpendicular, 
And  fiing  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along,  99 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  oonner's  tail. 
The  Giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 
As  told  in  tlie  Apocalj^pee.   No  eves 
But  mine  now  drmk  this  sight  of  loveliness ; 
I  should  be  sole  in  this  sweet  solitude, 
And  with  the  Spirit  of  the  place  divide 
The  homage  of  these  waters.  —  I  will  call 


IMJ 


l&-"ar<!l,  0/  ini  laitxiw  0/  lit  larrrrd. 

Beautiful  Spirit !  with  tlij  bail  of  light, 
And  dazzliiig  eyea  of  glorj,  in  whose  form 
The  charms  of  earth's  least  mortal  daugh- 
ters grow 
To  an  unearthly  stature,  in  an  essence  no 
Of  purer  elements;  while  the  hues  of  youth 
(Carnatiun'd  like  a  sleeping  infant's  cheek 
Rock'd   by   the   beating   of   her   mother's 

Or  the  rose  tints,  which  summer's  twilight 

Upon  the  lofty  glacier's  virgin  snow, 
I  The    blush   of   earth  embracing  with   her 
heaven) 
Tinge  thy  celestial  aspect,  and  make  tame 
The  beauties  of  the  sunbow  which  beads 

o'er  thee. 
Beautiful  Spirit  I  in  thy  calm  clear  brow, 
Wherein  is  glass'd  serenity  of  soul,  no 

Which  of  itstlf  shows  immortality, 
I  read  that  thou  wilt  pardon  to  a  Son 
Of  Earth,  whom  the  abstruser  powers  per- 


Attj 


he 


with  them  —  if  that 


Avail  him  of  his  spells  —  to  call  thee  tbns, 
And  gate  on  thee  a  monoit. 

Wick.  SonofEarthI 

I  know  thee,  and  the  powers  which  give 

thee  power; 
I  know  thee  for  a  man  of  many  thoughts, 
And  deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  both, 
Fatal  and  fated  in  thy  sufferings.  i]r> 

I  bare  expected  this  —  what  wouldst  thou 


Man.  To  look  upon  thy  beauty  —  nothing 

further. 
The  face  of  the  earth  hath  madden'd  me, 

andl 
Take  refuge  in  her  mysteries,  and  pierce        1 
To  the  abodes  of  those  who  govern  her  — 
But  they  can  nothing  aid  me.    I  have  sought    ; 
From  them  what  they  could  not  bestow,  and 

I  search  no  further. 

Witch.  What  could  be  the  queit 

Which   is   not  in  the   power  of  the  most 

powerful. 
The  rulen  of  the  invisible  1 

Man.  A  boon;      1411 

But  why  should  I  repeat  it  ?  't  were  in  vain. 

Witch.  I  know  not  that;  let  thy  lips  utter 

it. 
Man.  Well,  Chough  it  torture  nie,  't  is 
but  the  same; 
My  pang  shall  find  a  voice.    From  my  youth 

upwards 
My  spirit  walk'd  not  with  the  souls  of  men, 
Nor   look'd   upon   the   earth   with  human 

The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  mine,    . 
The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine; 
My  joys,  my  griefs,  my  passions,  and  my 

powers, 
Made  me  a  stranger;  though  I  wore  the 

I  had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh. 
Nor  midst  the  creatures  of  clay  that  girded 

Was  there  but  one  who  —  but  of  her  anon. 
I  said,  with  men,  and  with  the  thoughts  of 

I  held  but  slight  commimion;  but  instead, 
My  joy  was  in  the  Wilderness,  to  breathe 
The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's  top. 
Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect  s 

wing 
Flit  o'er  the  herbless  granite;  or  to  plunge 


The  stars  and  tbeir  developUMot;  ( 

TLe  dajiiling  lightnings  till  my  tij 


Tbese 


alune 


my    pastimes.    Mid    to    bt 


For  if  the  beiuga,  of  whoiu  I  was  cne,  —  17s 
Hating  to  be  so,  —  cross'd  me  ia  1117  paUi, 
I  felt  myself  degraded  back  to  then, 
And  was  all  clay  again.     And  Utan  I  div«d, 
la  my   lone   wanderings,  t<i   tbe  caTM  ct 

death, 
SMkrohiiw  its  oanie  m  it*  effieet;  and  di«w 
Fwwn  wiQwr'd  bmea,  and  iknlla,  and  he^p'd 

m^  doB^ 

[  CandnaMoa  moat  fnriiiddtti.    llMnlpan'd 


As  in  itself  hath  power  upon  _ 

And  spirits  that  do  compass  air  and  earth, 
f  Soace,  and  tbe  peopled  mfinite,  1  made 
Mine  eyes  familiar  with  Eternity, 
Snah  as,  before  me,  did  the  Magi,  and 
He  who  from  out  their  fountain  dwellings 

£ro8  and  Anteroa,  at  Gadara, 
As   I  do  thee ;  —  and  with  my  knowledge 
pew 
'*"—*  '^  knowledge,  and  the  power  and 


Thethustol 


joy 

Of  this  moat  bright  intelligence,  until —  19D 
WUeh.  Proceed. 
Man.  Oh!  I  bnt  tbns  prolong'd 

my  words, 
Boasting  these  idle  attributes,  becaose 
As   I   approach    tbe   core   of   mj  heart's 

gnef  — 
But  to  my  task.     I  have  not  named  to  thee 
Father  or  mother,  mistress,  friend,  or  being. 
With  whom  I  wore  the  chain  of  human 

If  I  had  such,  they  seem'd  not  sncb  tome  — 
Yet  there  was  one  — 

Witch.  Spare  not  thyself  —  proceed. 


if<w.  She  waa  Hta  DM 

her^M, 

Her  liair,  bw  featom^  all,  to  Om  vatf 

tone  am 

Eren  of  her  voice,  they  said  were  like  to 

Bnt  M>tten'd  all,  and  temper'd  into  beanty; 
She  had  the  same  lone  thoughts  and  wander- 

Toa  quest  of  hidden  knowledge,  and  a  mind 
To  oombFebentl  the  universe:  nor  these 
Alone,  but  with  them  gentler  powers  than 

Titj,  and  smiles,  and  tears  —  which  I  had 

And  tnklaneta — bnt  that  I  had  for  lier; 
HnmOita.— aui  Oat  I  never  had. 
Herfanlti  mre  mine  —  her  virtues  were 

harown— 
I  loved  hei,  nd  deiboy'd  her ! 

WHek.  With  thy  hand  ? 

MoK,  Not  with  my  hand,  but   heart  — 
whioh  bndcfl  her  heart; 
Itgasedoan)ine,aad  nither'd.  Ihsvesbeil 
Blood,  hot  not  braa —  and  yet  her  blood 

waaabed- 
I  saw,  and  Mmld  not  atadeh  it. 

Witdt.  Andfwthb— 

A  being  of  the  race  than  doet  despue, 
The   order   which   thine    own   would   rise 

Mingling  with  ns  and  ours,  thou  dost  forego 
The   gifts   of   our   great    knowledge,   and 

shrink 'st  back 
To  recreant  mortality  —  Away  I  11a 

Man.  Daughter    of    Air  I    I   tell    tiiee. 

But  words  are  breath  —  look  on  me  in  mj 

sleep. 
Or  watch  my  watchings  —  Come  and  ait  by 

My  solitude  is  solitude  no  more. 

But   peopled   with    the    Furies; — I   have 

gnash'd 
My  teeth  in  darkness  till  returning  mom. 
Then  cursed  myself  till  sunset; —  I  have 

For  madness  as  a  blessing  —  "t  is  denied  me. 
I  have  affronted  death,  but  in  the  war 
Of  elements  the  waters  shrunk  from  me,  ijd 
And   fatal    things    pass'd    harmless  —  the 

cold  hand 
Of  an  all-pitiless  demon  held  me  back, 
Back   by   a   single  hair,  which   would  not 


A  CroBSus  in  creation  —  I  plimMd  deep. 
But,  like  an  ebbing  wave,  it  daui'd  me  back 
Into  the  goit  at  my  unfathom'd  tbought. 
'  pluiwea  amidst  manViiul — Forfj^tfuluesa 
,   soDgnt  in  all,  save  where  t  i«  to  be  fouod, 
And  that  I  have  to  learn  —  mj  sciences,  141 
Mj  long  piirsned  and  auperhumau  art. 
Is  mortal  here;  I  dwell  m  mjr  despair  — 
And  liTe  —  ajid  live  for  ever. 

Witch.  It  may  be 

That  I  oan  aid  thee. 

Man.  To  do  this  thy  power 

Must  wake  the  dead,  or  laj  me  low  with 

Do  so — in  auj  shape  —  in  auj  bout  — 
With  any  torture  —  so  it  be  the  laat. 

Wileh.  That  is  not  m  my  pcoTince;   but 

Wilt  swear  obedience  to  my  will,  and  do  ijo 
My  bidding,  it  may  help  thee  to  thy  wishes. 

Man.  I    will    not    awear  —  Obey!    and 
whom  ?  the  spirits 
Whose  presence  I   comtnand,   and   be  the 

Of  those  who  served  me  —  Never ! 

Wilch.  Is  this  all  ? 

Uast  thou  no  gentler  answer?  —  Yet  be- 
think tbee, 
And  pause  ere  tbou  rejectest. 

Afan.  ■     I  have  said  it. 

WUch.  Enough  !  —  I  may  retire  then  — 

Man.  Retire  !      [Wf  wobh  iuappmn. 

Man.  (alone).  We  ate  the  fools  of  time 
and  terror;  Days 
Steal  on  us  and  steal  from  us;  yet  we  live. 
Loathing  our  life,  and  dreading  still  to  die. 
la  all  the  days  of  this  detestedyoke  —  if,. 
This  vital  weight  upon  the  struggling  heart, 
Which  sinks   witli  sorrow,  or  beats  quick 

with  pain, 
Or  joy  that  ends  in  agony  or  faintness  — 
Id  all  the  days  of  past  and  future,  for 
In  life  tliere  is  no  present,  we  can  number 
How  few,  how  less   than   few,  wherein  the 

Forbears  to  pant  for  death,  and  yet  draws 

As   from  a  stream   in  winter,  though   the 

chill 
Be  but  a  moment's.   I  have  one  resource   170 
Still  in  my  science  —  I  can  call  the  dead, 


•RED  487 

And  ask  them  what  it  ia  we  dread  to  be: 
The  sternest  answer  can  but  be  the  Grave, 
And  that  is  nothing; — if  they  answer  not  — 
The  boried  Prophet  a&swerMi  to  the  Hag   .^^ 
Of  Endor;  and  t|ie  Spartan  M^anih  drewOo^ 
From  the  Byzantine  maid's  unsleeping  ipirit 
An  answer  and  bis  destiny  —  he  slew 
That  whiob  he  loved,  unknowing  what  he 

And  died  unpaidon'd — though  he  call'd  in 

The  Phyzian  Jove,  and  in  Phigaiia  roused 
The  Arcadian  Evocators  to  compel 
The  mdignant  shadow  to  depose  her  wiath, 
Or  fix  her  term  of  vengeance  —  she  replied 
In  words  of  dubious  import,  but  fulfill  d. 
If  I  had  never  lived,  that  which  I  love 
Had  still  been  living;  had  I  never  loved. 
That  which  I  love  would  still  be  beauti- 
ful— 
Happy  and  giving  happiness.    What  is  she  f 
What   is   she  now?  — a   sufferer  tot   my 

A  thiug  I  dare  not  think  upon  —  ot  nothing. 
Within  few  hours  1  shall  not  call  in  vain  — 
Yet  in  this  hour  I  dread  the  thing  I  dare: 
Until  this  hour  I  never  shrunk  to  gaze 
On  spirit,  good  or  evil  —  now  I  tremble. 
And    feel  a   atrange   cold   thaw   upon   my 

But  I  can  act  even  what  I  most  abhor, 
And   champion  human  fears.  —  The  night 
approaches.  [Eia. 

Scene  HI 

Tlir  SummU  Bjlht  Jvngfnnt  Houniain. 

Enler  PniT  Diimrr. 

The  moon  is  rising  broad,  and  round,  and 

And  here   on  snows,  where  never  human 
foot  ,«, 

Of  common  mortal  trod,  we  nigbtly  tread. 
And  leave  no  tracea;  o'er  the  savage  sea. 
The  glaasy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice, 
We  skim  its  rugged  breakers,  which  put  on 
The  aspect  of  a  tumbling  tempest's  foam. 
Frozen  in  a  moment  —  a  deajd  whirlpool's 

And  this  most  steep  fantastic  piwiacle, 
The  fretwork  of  some  earthquake —  where 

the  clouds 
Pause  to  repose  themselves  in  passing  by  — 
Is  sacred  to  our  revels,  or  our  vigils.        jm 
Here  do  I  wait  my  sisters,  on  our  way 
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DRAMAS 


To  tiie  Hall  of  Atimanas,  for  to-niglil 
la  our  great  featiTal — 'tia  atnuiige  tliej 
come  not 

A  Voice  wiAauif  tinffmg. 

TIm  Cmlif«  Uaoipary 

Hurl^i  down  mm  tlie  tiuraooy 
Lar  buriad  in  (ofpoTi 

Jfoigotlen  and  lone; 
I  Inoiw  ikBNfa^  hia  alnmbefBy 

I  ahiier'd  hia  chains 
I  leagoed  him  wiUi  nuhbera  — -        jso 

He  'a  Tyrant  again  I 
WiUi  tiie  Uood  of  a  million  he  H  answer 


mj  carey 
Willi  a  nation's  deafcraetion — hia  flight  and 
deapair. 

Second  Voket  wUkoui, 

The  ahip  aail'd  on,  the  ahm  aail'd  last, 
But  I  Im  not  a  sail,  and  X  left  not  a  mast; 
There  is  notaplank  of  the  hall  or  the  deek» 
And  tiiere  is  not  a  wzeteh  to  lament  o'er 

hia  wreek; 
8«fe  ona»  whom  I  held,  aa  he  swam,  hj  the 

hair, 
Afid  he  was  »  anfajeet  well  worthy  my 

eare; 
A  traitor  on  land,  and  a  pirate  at  sea  —  330 
But  I  saved  him  to  wreak  further  hayoo 

for  me  f 

FIRST  DE8TINY,  answering. 

The  city  lies  sleeping; 

The  mom,  to  deplore  it, 
May  dawn  on  it  weeping: 

Sullenly,  slowly, 
The  black  plague  flew  o'er  it, — 

Thousands  ue  lowly; 
Tens  of  thousands  shall  perish  — 

The  Hying  shall  fly  from 
The  sick  they  should  cherish;  340 

But  nothing  can  vanquish 
The  touch  that  they  die  from. 

Sorrow  and  Anguish, 
And  evil  and  dread, 

Envelope  a  nation  — 
The  blest  are  the  dead. 
Who  see  not  the  sight 

Of  their  own  desolation; 
This  work  of  a  night  — 
This  wreck  of  a  realm  —  this  deed  of  my 

doing—  350 

For  ages  I  Ve  done,  and  shall  still  be  re- 
newing ! 


m^. 


The  Three. 

Oar  handa  eontain  the  hearta  of 
Onr  footstepa  are  tiiairgiATea; 

We  only  ^to  to  take  again 
The  qpirita  of  onr  ala?ea  1 

FintDei,  Weloomel    Where 'a  Henia* 

sis? 
Second  Dee.    At  some  great  wosk; 
But  what  I  know  not,  for  my  hands  WVM 

folL 
Third  Dee,  Behold  she  oometh. 

XmterVwaam. 

FiretDee.     Say,  where  hast  Hionheent 
My  sisters  and  thyself  are  slow  to-n|ght. 
Nem.  I  waa  detain'd  repairing  ahattsff^ 

thrones, 
Marrying  fools,  restoiii^  dynasties, 
Avenging  men  iqion  their  enemies^ 
And  nuudng  them  rqpent  tibeir  iomm  i#» 

Tonge; 
Goading  the  wise  to  madness;  from  the  daD 
Shaping  oat  oraclea  to  role  the  world 
Afresh,  for  they  were  wazioff  oat  of  dale^ '' 
And  mortala  cured  to  poiuier  for  thsn- 

selves, 

To  weigh  kiiigs  in  the  balance,  and  to  speak 
Of  freedom,  Uie  forbidden  fruit.  —  Away ! 
We  have  outstay 'd  the  hour  —  moimt  we 

our  clouds  f  ISxemiL 

Scene  IV 

The  Hall  c(f  Arimanei ~-  Arimane*  on  hi*  Throne, « 
Olobe  of  Fire,  surrounded  by  the  SpiriU. 

Hymn  of  the  spirits. 

Hail  to  our  Master  I  —  Prince  of  Earth  and 
Air  I  37f 

Who  walks  the  clouds  and  waters  —  in 
his  hand 
The  sceptre  of  the  elements  which  tear 
Themselves  to  chaos  at  his  high  com- 
mand ! 
He  breatheth  —  and  a  tempest  shakes  the 
sea; 
He  speaketh  —  and  the  clouds  reply  in 
thunder; 
He  gazeth  —  from  his  glance  the  sunbeams 
flee; 
He  moveth  —  earthquakes  rend  the  world 
asunder. 
Beneath  his  footsteps  the  volcanoes  rise; 
His  shadow  is  the  Pestilence;  his  path  ste 


•  t 


The  oomets  herald  through  the  crackling 

And  planets  turn  to  ashea  at  his  wrath. 
To  him  War  offen  dailj  aacriflce; 
To  him  Death  pays  his  tribute;  Life  ia 


BxlerlAeDmrn 
Pint  Dei.  Glory  t 


His  power  increaaetb  -^  both  my  sisters  did 
Uia  bidding,  nor  did  I  neglect  mj  dn^  I 
Second  Dta.  Glory  to  Arimaues  I  we  who 

The  necks  of  men,  bow  down  before  his 
throne  t 

Third  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes  !  we  await 
Hie  nodi 

If  em.     Sovereign  of  Sovereigns  I  we  are 

And  all  that  liveth,  more  or  less,  is  onrs. 
And  most  things  wholly  so;  still  to  increase 
Our  power,  increasing  tbine,  demands  our 


^/^  A  Spirit.  What  is  here  ? 

A   mortal  1  —  Thou   most   rash   and   fatal 

wretch,  199 

/    Bow  down  and  worship  I 

)        Second  Spirit.  I  do  know  the  man  — 

/    A  Magian  of  great  power  and  fearful  skill  ! 

[^        Third   Spirit.  Bow   down    and   worship, 

slave  t  What,  know'st  thon  not 

Thine  and  our  Sovereign  7  —  Tremble,  and 

AU  the  Spirits.  Prostrate  thyself, and  tfay 
condemned  clay. 
Child  of  the  EUrth  )  or  dread  the  worst. 

Afan.  I  know  it; 

And  yet  ye  see  I  kneel  not. 

Fourth  Spirit.  'T  will  be  taught  thee. 

Man.  'T  is   taught    already;  —  many   a 
night  on  tlie  earth, 
On  the  bare  ground,  have  I  bow'd  down  m j 

And  strew'd  my  head  with  ashes;  I  have 

known 
The  fulness  of  humiliation,  for  410 

I  sunk  before  my  vain  despair,  and  knelt 
To  my  own  desolation. 


Fifth  Spirit.  Dost  thou  dare 

Refuse  to  ArimimeB  on  his  throne 
What  the  whole  earth  accotds,  beholding 

The  terror  of  hia  Glory  ?  —  Crouch  I  I  say. 
Man.  Bid  him  bow  down  to  that  which  u . 
above  him, 
The  overruling  Infinite,  the  Maker 
Who  made  him  not  for  worship  —  let  him 

And  we  will  kneel  together. 

The  SpiriU.  Cmsh  the  worm  J 

Tear  him  in  pieces  1  — 

Firtl  Det.  Hence  I  Avannt  I  —  he  'a 

Prince  of  the  Powers  invisible  I     This  man 
Is  of  no  common  order,  as  his  port 
And  presence  here  denote.     Itis  sufferings 
Have  been  of  an  immortal  nature,  like 
Our  own;  his  knowledge  and  his  powers  and 
will, 


As  clay  hath  seldom  borne;  his  aspirations 
Have  been  beyond  the  dwellers  of  the  earth. 
And  they  have  only  taught  him  what  we 

That    knowledge    is    not    happiness,    and 

But  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 
Which  is  another  kind  of  ignorance. 
This  is  not  all;  the  passions,  attributes 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  from  which  no  power. 

Nor  breath  from  the  worm  npwards  is  ex- 
Have  pierced  his  heart;  and  in  their  con- 
sequence 
Made  him  a  thing,  which  I,  who  pity  not, 
Yet  pardon  those  who  pity.     He  is  mine. 
And  thine,  it  may  be ;  —  be  it  so,  or  not,  44a 
No  other  Spirit  in  this  region  hath 
A  soul  like  his  —  or  power  upon  his  soul. 

Nem.  What  doth  he  here  then  ? 

First  Da.  Let  him  answer  that. 

Man.  Ye  know  what  I  have  known;  and 
without  power 
I  could  not  be  amongst  ye:  but  there  are 
Powers  deeper  still   beyond  —  I   come  in 

Of  such,  to  answer  unto  what  I  seek. 

Nem.  What  wouldst  thou  ? 

Man.  Thou  canst  not  reply  to  me. 

Call  up  the  dead  —  my  question  is  for  them. 


dotb  %  witl 


WUeh  itiU  dotii  inlMit 

Xb*  lAole  «  ft  part 
Of  &e  form  of  tl»  birth. 

Of  ths  Modd  ol  tby  eln 
Wbidmtun'dtoUMMttai,—      46. 

BMupMC  to  tba  day  I 
Bmi  wlMt  tbtni  bMMt> 

The  haart  ud  ttw  fom, 
And  Um  upeet  thou  wwwt 

B«d0aia  bw  Am  wvRtt. 
AppMr] — An^vl — AnpMil 
Wbo  Mnt  diM  tbere  raqinM*  iliM  hsn  I 


Jfan.  Caatbbbedeatb?  tlwn  *■  Mooin 

i^Mn  har  obeak; 
Bvt  Bi>w  I  we  it  ia  DO  living  hoe, 
But  a.  Etmnge  hectic  —  like  the  nimaturBl 

red  47° 

Which  Autuau  phinta  upon  the  periah'd 

leaf. 
It  ii  the  same  I    Oh,  God  I  tliat  I  ahonld 

To  loot  upon  the  same  —  Astarte  I  —  No, 
I  cannot  speak  t«  her  —  but  bid  her  speak  — 
For^ve  me  or  condemn  me. 


By  the  power  whicb  hath  broken 
The  graye  which  enthrall'd  thee, 


Nem.  Mj  power   extends    no    further. 
Prince  of  air  I 
It  rests  with  thee  alone  —  command  her 

Ari.  Spirit  —  obey  this  sceptre  t 
ffem.  Silent  sUll  I 

She  IB  not  of  otir  order,  but  belouga 


Totlwothwpowwa.  UatUI  ^cfpiMtii 


Uon*  Ebftf  ma,  h<aff  Mft*^ 

Aatactol  ng'  bdorU  l^paikto  ma: 
IhaTe  Bom«eh«adnrad,nmneh«adia« — 
Look  Ml  me  1  Ike  mm*  faath  Aot  cteagel 

thee  men    . 
Thanlftmefaugedfwthee.    llanlovUit 

TcM  much,  as  I  loved  tbae:  we  were  not 

To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  it  were 
TiMb  dtadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  have  loved. 
8ajr  that  thou  loalh'at  me  not,  that  1  do  besr 
TWe  punishment  for  both,  that  thou  wilt  be 
One  it  the  blessed,  and  that  I  shall  die; 
For  hitherto  all  hateful  things  conspire 
To  hind  me  in  eTistence  —  in  n  life 
Whiohmakes  me  shrink  from  immortalitir — 
A  fntore  like  the  past.     I  aannot  rest.     ;» 
I  know  not  what  I  ask,  nor  what  I  seek: 
I  feel  but  wliat  thou  art  —  and  what  I  am; 
And  I  would  hear  yat  once  before  I  perish 
The  Tciue  whicb  was  my  music  —  Speak  to 

F«r  I  have  eall'd  on  thee  m  ttie  HoU  wi^Kg 
Startled  the   iliimberiiig  Urda  trmn  tti: 

hush'd  boughs, 
And  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and  mads 

the  caves 
Aoqnunted  with  tbj  vainly  ecbo'd  name, 
^Fluch    answer'd    me  —  many   things    sn- 

swer'd  me  — 

~  but  thou  wert  silent  alL 

And  gazed  o'er  heaven  in  vain  in  search  of 

Speak  to  me  1 1  have  wander'd  o'er  the  earth, 
AjidaoTecfoimd  thy  likeness — Speak  to  met 
Look  on  the  fiends  around  —  they  feel  for 

I  fear  them  mit,  and  feel  for  thee  alone. 
Speak  to  me  I  though  it  be  in  wrath;  —  hot 


I    reck    not  what  —  but  let  n 


This  once  —  onoe  more  I 

Phantom  of  Aitartt.     Manfred  I 

Man.  &a.j  on,  say  on — 

I  live  but  in  the  sound  —  it  is  thy  voice  1 
Phan.  Manfred  I    To-morrow  ends  thine 
earthly  ills.  sn 

FareweU! 


Man.       Yet  one  tioxA  more  —  am  I  f  or- 

Phan.  Faiewell! 

Man.        Saj,  shall  we  meet  again  7 
Phan.  Farewell ! 

Man.  One  word  for  mere;  !     Saj,  thou 

Phan.  Manfred  I 

IThe  spirit  vf  Ami  arm  ditapptan. 
Nan.  She  'b  gone,  and  will  not  be 

recall'd; 
Her  worda  will  be  fulM'd.     Betnrn  to  the 

A  Spirit.  He  ia  convulsed  —  Thia  is  to  be 
&  mortal 


I  And  seek  the  things  bejond  mortality. 
Anothtr   Spirit.  Yet,   see,   he 
himself,  and  makes 


mastereth 


An  awfol  spirit. 

JV«nt.  Hast  thon  further  ^nestion 

Of  OUT  great  sovereign,  or  bis  worshippers  ? 

Nem.  Then  for  a  time  farewell. 

Jfon.  We  meet  then  I    Where?    On  the 

Even  as  thon  wilt:  and  for  tbe  grace  ac- 
corded 
I  now  depart  a  debtor.     Fare  ye  well ) 

[EzU  Hahtud. 


ACT  in 

Scene  I 

A  Hall  in  Iht  CuaU  0/  Xnafrtd. 

Man.  What  is  the  hour? 

Her.  It  wants  but  one  till  sunset. 

And  promises  a  lovely  twilight, 

Man.  Say, 

Are  all  thingti  bo  disposeil  of  in  the  tower 
As  I  directed  ? 

Her.  All,  my  lord,  are  ready: 

Here  is  the  key  and  caaket. 

Man.  It  is  well: 

Thou  may'st  retire,  [Eia  Humah. 

Man.  (alone).  There  is  a  calm  npon 

Inexplicable  stillness  1  which  till  now 
Did  not  belong  tu  what  I  knew  of  life. 
If  that  I  did  uot  know  philosophy 
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To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  motliest,       lo 
The  merest  word  that  ever  fool'd  the  ear 
From  out  the  sehoolman's  jargon,  J  shonld 

The  golden  aeeret,  tbe   sought    'Kalon,' 

And  seated  in  my  soul.     It  will  not  last, 
Bat  it  is  well  to  have  known  it,  though  but 

It  hath  enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a  new 

And  I  within  my  tablets  would  note  down 
That  there  is  such  a  feeling.     Who  is 
there? 


Her.  Hy  lord,  the  abbot  of  £ 
To  greet  your  presence. 

Abbot. 

Manfeedl  » 

Man.  Thanks,  holy  father  I  welcome  to 

these  walls; 
Thy  presence  honours  them,  and  hleaaetb 

Who  dwell  within  them. 

AVbtA.  Would  it  were  so,  Count !  — 

Bnt  I  would  fain  confer  with  thee  alone, 
Man.  Herman,  retire. — What  would  my 

reverend  guest  ? 
Abbot.  Thus,  without  prelude :  —  Age  and 
Eeal,  my  office, 


hood, 

May  also  be  my  herald.     Rumonrs  strange, 
And  of  unholy  nature,  are  abroad,  jo 

And  bnsy  wiUi  thy  name;  a  noble  name 
For  centuries:  may  he  who  bears  it  now 
Transmit  it  unimpair'd  ! 

Man.  Proceed,  I  listen. 

Abbot,  lis  said   thou  boldest  converse 
with  the  things 
Which  are  forbidden  to  the  search  of  man; 
That  with  the  dwellers  of  the  dark  abodes, 
The  many  evil  and  unheavenly  spirits 
Which    walk   tbe   valley  of   tbe  shade  of 

Thou  communest.     1  know  that  with  man* 

kind, 
Thy  fellows  in  creation,  thou  dost  rarely  » 
Exchange  thy  thoughts,  and  that  thy  soli- 

Is  as  an  anchorite's,  were  it  but  holy. 
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DRAMAS 


Mon,  And  what  are  tiiey  who  do  aTonoii 

these  tiiiiigB  ? 
:    j4&M.  My  pione    faietiifeii»  the  ecaced 

peasant^, 
JBteit  thy  own  ^aaaals^  who  do  look  on  thee 
With  most  nnmdet  eyee.  Thy  life's  in  periL 
Jfovi.  Take  It 
AhhoL  I  oome  to  saTo,  and  not 

destioy. 
I  woold  not'pKT  into  thy  seoret  soul; 
But  if  these  things  he  sootii,  tiieze  still  is 

time 
For  penitence  and  pify:  leeoncile  thee     50 
With  the  tme  chnzeh,  and  thioogh  the 

chnroh  to  heaven. 
Man,  I  hear  thee.    This  is  my  reply: 

whate'er 
I  may  hare  heen,  or  am,  doth  rest  between 
HeaTon  and  myself;  I  shall  not  choose  a 

mortel 
To  he  my  mediator.    HaTO  I  sinn'd 
Against yonr ordinances?  pvoreandponish! 
AMof.  Mysonlldidnotipeakofpimish- 

menti 
Bat  penitence  and  pardon;  wttii  thyself 
The  choice  of  such  remains  —  and  for  the 

last, 

ar  iiisiitutiuus  and  ow  strong  heEef      60 
▼e  giTen  me  powir  to  smooth  tiie  palli 
from  sin 
To  higher  hope  and  better  thoughts ;  the  first 
I  leave  to  heaven,  —  'Vengeance  is  mine 

alone ! ' 
So  saitb  the  Lord,  and  with  all  humbleness 
His  servant  echoes  back  the  awful  word. 
Man.  Old  man  !  there  is  no  power  in  holy 
men, 
Nor  charm  in  prayer,  nor  purifying  form 
Of  penitence,  nor  outward  look,  nor  fast. 
Nor  agony,  nor,  g^reater  than  all  these. 
The  innate  tortures  of  that  deep  despair,  70 
Which  is  remorse  without  the  fear  of  hell 
But  all  in  all  sufficient  to  itself 
Would  make  a  hell  of  heaven,  —  can  exor- 
cise 
From  out  the  imbounded  spirit  the  quick 

sense 
Of  its  own  sins,  wrongs,  sufferance,  and  re- 
venge 
Upon  itself;  there  is  no  future  pang 
Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  self-condenm'd 
He  deals  on  his  own  soul. 

Ahhot.  All  this  is  well ; 

For  this  will  pass  away,  and  be  succeeded 
By  an  auspicious  hope,  which  shall  look  up  80 


Which  all  who  seek  may  win,  whitever  be 
Their  earthly  errors,  so  they  be  atoneds 
And  the  commeAoement  of  atonement  is 
The  sense  of  its  necesffity.  —  Say  on* — 
And  all  our  chnroh  can  teach  thee  shall  be 

taught; 
And  all  we  can  ahsoWe  thee  shall  he  pttP- 

don'd. 
Man.  When  lUane's  sixth  cmpeiorims 

near  his  lai^ 
The  Ticttm  of  a  self -mflioted  womdy 
To  shun  the  torments  of  a  public  deadi    m 
From  senates  once  his  slaTos,  a  certain  m> 

dier, 
With  show  of    loyal   pHj^  would   haire 

stanched 
The  gushing  throat  with  his  offieiopu  robe; 
The  dyinff  Roman  thrust  him  hMhf  Had 

Some  empire  still  in  his  expiring  gjaaee— ^ 
<  It  is  too  Ute,  is  this  fidelity  ? ' 

AMo<.  And  what  of  this  f 

jif on.  I  answer  with  the  Bomi% 

at  M  too  late  I' 

AJbhaU  It  noTor  can  be  so, 

To  reconcile  thyself  with  thy  own  000^. 
And  thy  own  soul  with  heaven.   Haet  iImp 
no  hope?  ti» 

rr  is  strange  —  even  those  who  do  despair 

above. 
Yet  shape  themselves  some  fantasy  on  earth. 
To  which  frail  twig  they  cling  like  drowning 
men. 

Man.  Ay  —  father  !     I  have  had  those 
earthly  visions 
And  noble  aspirations  in  my  youth, 
To  make  my  own  the  mina  of  other  men, 
The  enlightener  of  nations;  and  to  rise 
I  knew  not  whither  —  it  might  be  to  fall; 
But  fall,  even  as  the  mountain-cataract. 
Which,  having  leapt  from  its  more  dazding 
height,  no 

Even  in  the  foaming  strength  of  its  abyss 
(Which  casts  up  misty  colunms  that  be^me 
Clouds  raining  from  the  re-ascended  skies) 
Lies  low  but  miehty  still.  —  But  this  is  past, 
My  thoughts  mistook  themselves. 

Ahhot.  And  wherefore  so  ? 

Man.  I  could  not  tame  my  nature  down; 
for  he 
Must  serve  who  fain  would  sway  —  and 

soothe,  and  sue, 
And  watch  all  time,  and  pry  into  all  place, 
And  be  a  living  lie,  who  would  become 


A  mighty  thinK  amoiigat  tha  mean,  and 

The  magg  are;  I  diadain'd  to  mingle  with 
A  herd,*  though   to  be  leader  —  and  ol 

wolvea. 
The  lion  iit  alone,  and  so  am  I. 

Abbot.  And  whj  not  live  and  act  with 

othec  men  ? 
Man.    Because   m;   nature  waa    avene 

from  life; 
And  jet  not  Cruel;  for  I  would  not  make. 
But  find  a  desolation.    Like  the  wind, 
The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  Simoom, 
Which  dwells  but  in  the  desert  and  sweeps 

The  barren  sands  which  bear  no  shrubs  to 

blast,  1^ 

And  revels  o'er  their  wild  and  arid  waves, 

And  seeketh  not,  so  that  it  is  not  sought. 
But  being  met  b  deadlj,  —  such  hath  been 
The  course  of  my  existence ;  but  there  inuae 
Things  in  my  path  which  are  no  more. 

Abbot.  Alas  I 

I  'gin  to  fear  that  thou  art  past  all  aid 
From  me  and  from  my  calling ;  yet  so  young, 
I  still  would  — 

Man.  Look  on  me  !  there  is  an  oider 

Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  their ^uth,  and  die  ere  middle  age. 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death;    141 
Some  perishing  of  pleasure,  some  of  study. 
Some  worn  with  toil,  some  ot  mere  weari- 

Some  of  disease,  and  some  insanity. 
And  some  of  wltber'd  or  of  broken  hearts; 
For  tbis  last  is  a  malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  aumber'd  in  the  lists  of  Fate, 
Taking  all  shapes  and  bearing  many  names- 
Look  upon  me  !  for  even  of  all  these  things 
Have  I  partaken;  and  of  all  these  things,  i;o 
One  were  enough ;  then  wonder  not  that  I 
Am  what  I  am,  but  that  I  ever  was. 
Or  having  been,  that  I  am  still  on  earth. 

Abbot.  Yet,  hear  me  still  — 

Man.  Old  man  I  I  do  respect 

Thine  order,  and  revere  thine  years;  I  deem 
Thy  purpose  pious,  but  it  is  in  vain. 
Thmk  me  not  churlish;  I  would  spare  thy- 
self. 
Far  more  than  me,  in  shunning  at  this  time 
All  further  colloquy;  and  so  —  farewell. 

Abbot.  This  should   have  been  a   noble 

creature:  he  i6» 

Hath  all  the  energy  which  would  have  made 
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A  goodly  frame  ot  Klorions  elements, 
Had  they  been  wisely  mingled;  as  it  is, 
It  'a  an  awfnl  chaos  —  light  and  darkness. 
And  miitd  and  dust,  and  passions  and  pore 

thongbts, 
Mii'd,  and  contending  without  end  or  order, 
All  dormant  or  destructive.  He  will  perish. 
And  yet  he  must  not;  I  will  try  once  more, 
Forsuch  are  worth  redemption;  andmyduty 
Is  to  d&re  all  things  for  a  righteous  end.  17a 
I'll  follow  him  —  but  oautioualj,  though 

surely.  lEiU  Aisoi. 


Uer.  My  lord,  you  bade  me  wait  on  you 
at  sunset: 
He  sinks  beyond  the  mountain, 

Man.  Doth  he  so  7 

I  will  look  on  him. 

[Kunrus  advanai  In  ilie  WiMaw  ttf  ilu  BaU. 

Glorious  Orb  I  the  idol 
Of  early  nature,  and  the  vigorous  race 
Of  undiseased  mankind,  the  giant  sons 
Of  the  embrace  of  angels  viiOt  a  sex 
More  beautiful  than  they,  which  did  draw 

down 
The  erring  spirits  who  can  ne'er  return;  — 
Most   glorious  orb  t   that  wert  a  worship. 

The  mystery  of  thy  making  waa  reveal'd  ! 
Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 
Which  gladden'd,  on  their  mountain  tops, 

the  hearts 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  pour'd 
Themselves  in  orisons  I  Thou  material  God  I 
And  representative  of  the  Unknown, 
Who  chose  thee  tor  his  shadow  I  Thou  chief 

Centre  of  many  stars  I  which  mak'st  our 

Endurable,  and  temperest  the  hues 

And   hearts  of   all   who  walk   within   thy 

Sire  of  the  seasons  '■  Monarch  of  the  climes. 
And  those  whodwell  in  them  !  fornearorfar, 
Our  inborn  spirits  bave  a  tint  of  tbee. 
Even  as  our  outward  aspects;  —  thou  dost 

And  shine,  and  set  in  glory.  Fare  thee  well  I 
I  ne'er  sliall  see  thee  more.     As  my  first 

glance 
Of  love  and  wonder  was  for  thee,  then  take 


Ifybrtartlook;  Uwb  wih  not  bMm  on  one 
Towbam  tlw  gifts  nf  Gfo  and  mnnUi  Iwro 


Scunin 


Bar.  Til  ■tmage  anonj^;  nigtit  aftar 

H»  hatti  pomud  loDV  vigils  in  tbia  toww, 
'  YnikaiitKwitaeM.  IterebeeswitbiBit,— 
80  bars  WB  all  bean  (A-tiaMa;'bnt  bom  it, 
<h  ili  oontnta,  it  ware  hwpoaaiMa 
To  draw  aMolnrioiia  abtcdnte  of  aog^ 

d  to.    To  be  anie,  tben  ii 


To  pace  iqxm  i 

JiMMief.  TiTeiedHuenn»; 

ContMrt  thneU  vitb  iriiat  tfaon  &MW^t 
■     "In^- 

Ser.  Ah,  Matffial  I  Ooii  art  elderi<r  and 

And    eonldat    My   much;  thon  bast  dwelt 

within  the  castle  — 
How  man;  years  is  "t  7 

MrmueL  Ere  Count  Manfred's  birtb, 

I  served  his  father,  whom  be  nought  re- 
sembles. 
Her.  There  be  more  sons  in  like  prediea- 

Bnt  wherein  do  the;  differ  7 

Manuel.  I  apeak  not 

Of   features    or   of    form,    but   mind    and 

habits; 
Connt  Sigismnnd  was  proud,  but  gaj  and 

free—  jio 

A  warrior  and  a  reveller;  he  dwelt  not 
With   books    and   solitude,  nor   made   the 

A  gloomy  vigil,  but  a  festal  time. 
Merrier   than   day;  be   did   not  walk   the 

And  forests  like  a  wolf,  nor  turn  aside 
From  men  and  their  delights. 

Her.  Beshrew  the  bout. 

But  those  were  jocund  times  I  I  would  that 


Wcnild  viait  the  old  mlla  agtfa;  ttijr  IsA 

As  if  tbev  had  fargottoD  tiiHB. 

Mamii.  IWMmlb 

Hnat  change  their  ofaiBftifat  fbat    Ck  M 
haveaeai  ,„, 

Sane  atianga  thiugn  in  tbeni,  Henuan. 

ffer.  Come,  be  friendly; 

Balata  me  soma  to  while  away  our  watcb: 
I  *▼«  heaid  tiiee  darkly  speak  of  an  event 
Wbieb  hlfpen'd  hereabouts,  by  this  same 

Tbat  wag  a  night  indeed  I 


I  do 


T  waa  twiliglit,  ns  it  Diay  be  now,  and  sncb 
Another  avennig;  yirn  red  cluud,  whiuh  rests 
OnlS^ier'a^iBtiai^le.  so  rested  then, — 
So  like  that  it  might  be  the  same;  the  wind 
Waa   faint  and    gusty,  and  the  mountain 

Began  to  glitter  with  the  olimhing  moon. 
C<mnt   Hanfred    was,   as   now,   within  his 

How  oocnpied,  we  knew  no^'  but  wUi  Ite 
The  a^  oon^iamon  of  Ida  waader^a '     1 
And  watehingi — her,  whom  of  all  autUf 
thiwa  ' 

That  lirc^  tbo  onlj  thing  ha  aeenM  1» 

Ai  he,  indeed,  l^  blood  was  bonad  to  do^ 
The  Lad;  Astarte,  his  — 

Hush  !  who  comes  here  ? 


A  bbot.  Where  is  yoor  master  ? 

Her.  Yonder  in  the  tower. 

Abbot.  I  must  speak  with  bim. 

Manuel.  T is  impossible;  1^ 

He  is  most  private,  and  must  not  be  thus 
lutmded  on. 

Abbot.  UpoD  myself  I  take 

The  forfeit  of  my  fault,  if  fault  there  be  — 
But  I  must  see  him. 


Her. 


Tbon 


Tiiis  eve  already. 

Abbot.  Herman!  I  command  thee. 

Knock,  and  apprize  the  Count  of  m;  ap- 
proach. 

Her.  We  dare  not. 

A}Aot.  Then  it  seems  I  must  be  herald 
Of  m;  own  purpose. 

Manuel.  Reverend  father,  stop — 

I  pray  ;ou  pause. 

Abbot.  Why  so  1 

Manuel.  But  step  this  way. 

And  I  will  tell  you  further.  [£ninf. 


Scene  IV 

Inlerior  a]  Ihe  Towir, 


Tbe  itsri  are  forth,  the  moon  aboTe  tha 

Of  the  snow-ihining  mountainB.  —  Beauti- 
ful I 
I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  tor  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man;  and  in  her  at«nj  shade 
Of  dim  and  Bolitarj  loveliness, 
I  learn'd  the  language  of  another  world. 
I  do  remembet  me,  that  in  mj  yoatb. 
When   I   was   wandering,  —  upon    such  a 

I  stood  within  tha  rnlimmni'a  wall,  17a 

Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome. 
The   tieea    which   grew  along  Uie  broken 

Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the 

Shone  tbrongh  the  rents  of  ruin;  from  afar 


The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly. 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  iitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some    cypresses    beyond    the    time-worn 

breach  iSn 

Appear'd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot.  Where  the  Ceesara  dwelt, 
And   dwell   the   tuneless   birds    of    night, 

amidst 
A   grove   wliich   springs   through   levell'd 

battlements 
And   twines   its   roots   with   the    imperial 

hearths, 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth;  — 
But  the  gladiators'  bloody  Circus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection ! 
While  Ciesar's  chambers  aiid  the  Augustan 

halls 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay.  19a 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou   rolling  moon. 

All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  t^pder  light, 
Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill'd  up. 
As  't  were  anew,  the  raps  of  centuries; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so. 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the 

Became  religion,  and  tbe  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old, — 
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Tbe  dead,  but  sceptrad  sovereigns,  who 
still  rule  jw 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns.  — 

T  was  snob  a  night  1 

lis  strange  that  I  recall  it  at  this  time; 

Bnt  I  have  found  our  thoughts  take  wildest 
flight 

Even  at  the  moment  when  they  should  array 

Themselves  in  pensive  order. 


Abbol.  My  good  lord  I 

I  crave  a  second  grace  for  this  amroaoh; 
But  yet  let  not  my  humble  zeal  offend 
By  its  abruptness  —  all  it  hath  of  ill 
Recoils  on  me;  its  good  in  the  affect 
May  light  upon  your  head  —  could  I  say 

Could  I  touch  that,  with  words  or  prayers, 

I  should 
RecaU  a  noble  spirit  which  hath  wander*d 
Bnt  is  not  yet  all  lost. 

Man.  Thon  know'st  me  not; 

My  days  are  number'd,  and  my  deeds  re- 
corded ; 
Retire,  or  't  will  be  dangerous  —  Away  ! 

Abbot.  Thou  dost  not  mean  to  menace 
me? 

Matt.  Not  I ; 

I  simply  tell  thee  peril  te  at  hand. 
And  would  preserve  thee. 

Abbol.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Mail.  Look  there  ' 

What  dost  thou  see  7 

Abbot.  Nothing. 

Man.  Look  there,  I  say. 

And  steadfastly;  —  now  tell  me  what  thou 

Abbol.  That  which  should  shake  me  — 
but  I  fear  it  not: 
I  see  a  dusk  and  awful  figure  rise, 
Like  an  infernal  god,  from  out  tbe  earth; 
His  face  wrapt  in  a  mantle,  and  his  form 
Robed  as  with  angry  clouds:  he  stands  be- 

Thyself  and  roe  —  but  I  do  fear  him  not. 
Man.  Thou  hast  no  cause;  he  shall  not 
barm  thee,  but 
His  sight  may  shock  thine  old  limbs  into 

I  say  to  thee  —  Retire  ! 

Abbot.  And  I  reply. 

Never  —  till    I    have    battled    witii    this 

What  doth  he  here? 
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Man.  Why  —  ay  —  what  doth  he 

here? 
I  did  not  send  for  him,  —  he  is  unbidden. 
Abbot.  Ahis  !    lost  mortal  I    what  with 
guests  like  these 
Hast  thou  to  do?  I  tremble  for  thy  sake: 
Why  doth  he  gaze  on  thee,  and  thou  on 

him? 
Ah  I  he  unveils  his  aspect:  on  his  brow 
The  thunder-scars  are  graven;  from  his 

eye  ^ 

Glares  ferth  the  inmiortality  of  hell  — 
Avaunt !  — 
Man.        Pronounce  —  what  is  thy  mis- 
sion? 
Spirit.  Come  I 

Abbot.  What  art  thou,  unknown  being  ? 

answer  !  —  speak  !  340 

Spirit.  The    genius    of    this  mortal. — 

Come  f  't  is  time. 
Man.  I  am  prepared  for  all  things,  but 
deny 
The  power  which  summons  me.   Who  sent 
thee  here  ? 
Spirit,  Thou  It    know    anon  —  Come  ! 

Come  I 
Man.  I  have  commanded 

Things  of  an  essence  greater  far  than  thine. 
And  striven  with  thy  masters.     Get  thee 
hence  1 
Spirit.  Mortal !    thine  hour   is   come  — 

Away  !  I  say. 
Man.  I  knew,  and  know  my  hour  is  come, 
but  not 
To  render  up  my  soul  to  such  as  thee:     349 
Away  !  I  '11  die  as  I  have  lived  —  alone. 
Spirit.  Then  I  must  summon  up  my  bre- 
thren. —  Rise  !  [Other  Spirits  rise  up. 

A  bbot.  Avaunt  I  ye  evil  ones  !  —  Avaunt ! 

I  say,  — 
Ye  have  no  power  where  piety  hath  power, 
And  I  do  charge  ye  in  the  name  — 

Spirit.  Old  man  ! 

We  know  ourselves,  our  mission,  and  thine 

order; 
Waste  not  thy  holy  words  on  idle  uses. 
It  were  in  vain:  this  man  is  forfeited. 
Once  more  I  simimon  him  —  Away  I  away  ! 
Man.  I  do  defy  ye,  —  though  I  feel  ray 

soul 
Is  ebbinjj  from  me,  yet  I  do  defy  ye;       360 
Nor   will   I  hence,  while  I  have   earthly 

breath 
To  breathe    my   scorn   upon   ye  —  earthly 

strength 


To  wrestle,  though  with  spirits;  what  ye 

take 
Shall  be  ta'en  limb  by  limb. 

Spirit.  Reluctant  mortal  t 

In  this  the  Magian  who  would  so  pervade 
The  world  invisible,  and  make  himself 
Almost  our  equal  ?  —  Can  it  be  that  thou 
Art  thus  in  love  with  life  ?  the  very  life 
Which  made  thee  wretched ! 

Man.  Thou  false  fiend,  thou  liest ! 

My  life  is  in  its  last  hour, — tJiat  I  know,  370 
Nor  would  redeem  a  moment  of  that  hour. 
I  do  not  combat  against  death,  but  thee 
And  thy  surrounding  angels ;  my  past  power 
Was  purchased  by  no  compact  with  thy 

crew. 
But  by  superior  science,  penance,  darin^^. 
And  length  of  watching,  strength  of  mmd, 

and  skill 
In  knowledge  of  our  fathers  when  the  earth 
Saw  men  and  spirits  walking  side  by  side 
And  gave  ye  no  supremacy :  I  stand        379 
Upon  my  streneth  —  I  do  defy  —  deny  — 
Spurn  back,  and  scorn  ye !  — 

Spirit.  But  thy  many  crimes 

Have  made  thee  — 

Man.      What  are  they  to  such  as  thee  ? 
Must   crimes  be   punish'd    but   by   other 

crimes. 
And  greater  criminals  ?  —  Back  to  thy  hell ! 
Thou  hast  no  power  upon  me,  that  I  feel; 
Thou  never  shalt  possess  me,  that  I  know: 
What  I  have  done  is  done;  I  bear  within 
A  torture  which  could  nothing  gain  from 

thine. 
The  mind  which  is  immortal  makes  itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  evil  thoughts,     390 
Is  its  own  origin  of  ill  and  end. 
And  its  own  place  and  time ;  its  innate  sense, 
When  stripped  of  this  mortality,  derives 
No  colour  from  the  fleeting  things  without, 
But  is  absorbed  in  sufferance  or  in  joy, 
Born  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  desert. 
Thou  didst  not  tempt  ine,  and  thou  couldst 

not  tempt  me; 
I  have  not  been  thy  dupe  nor  am  thy  prey, 
But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  will  be 
My    own    hereafter.  —  Back,    ye    baffled 

fiends !  400 

The   hand   of   death  is  on  me  —  but  not 

yours  !  [  Th^  Demons  disappear. 

Abbot.  Alas!    how  pale  thou   art  —  thy 
lips  are  white  — 
And  thy  breast  heaves  —  and  in  thy  gasp- 
ing throat 
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The  accents  rattle.     Give  thy  pniyen  to 

Pray  —  albeit  but  in  thought,  —  but  die  not 

thus. 
Man.  T  is  over  —  mj  dull  eyea  can  Sz 

tbee  not; 
But  all  things  Hwim  around  me,  and  th« 

Heaves  as  it  were  beneath  me.    Fare  thee 

weU  — 
Give  me  thy  hand. 
Abbot.  Cold— cold  — even  to  the 

Bnt  yet  oue  prayer —  Alas  t  how  fares  it 

with  thee  ?  *m 

Man.  Oldmanl  'tis  not  bo  di£G<»lU.to 

die.  [ILutniD  apira. 

Abbot.  He  *B  gone,  his  soul  hath  ta'ea  its 

earthlesH  flight; 

Whither  7  I  dread  to  think;  but  he  is  gone. 


AN   HISTORICAL  TRAGEDV   IN   FIVE  ACTS 


PREFACE 
Thg  coiupiracy  of  the  E)oge  Marino  Faliero 
ig  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  evtinU  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  meat  lingralar  goTernment,  city,  and 
people  of  modem  history.  It  ofcurred  in  the 
jea»  1355.  Every  thing  about  Vonioe  ii,  or 
vas,  extraordiiiAry  —  lier  aspect  is  like  a  dreun. 
and  her  history  ia  liku  a  romance.  The  atory 
of  this  Doge  ia  to  be  found  in  all  her  Chroni- 
clea,  and  particularly  detailed  io  the  Iaiki  of 
thg  Dogfs^  by  Marin  Sanuto,  irhicfa  is  given  in 
the  Appendix.  It  i(  aimply  and  clearly  related. 
and  ia  perhaps  mote  dramatic  in  itaelf  than 
any  aceues  which   caa  be   founded    upon   the 

Marino  Faliero  appeals  to  have  been  a  msn 
of  talents  and  of  cooiage.  1  find  him  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  land  forces  at  the  aiafce 
of  Zara,  where  he  beat  the  King  of  Hnnniry 
and  his  arm;  of  eighty  thousand  men,  killing 
eight  tliouoand  m«n,  and  keeping  tlie  bedewed 
■     J  incheck;  an  eipl.  -  ' 


Ik 


nilario 


cept  tl 


■  of   I 


that  ha  songht  it  by  no  i&lzifae,  siDse  hs  was 
apprized  of  hia  piedeoeaaar'i  deadi  sad  hi*  own 
inoceaaion  at  the  nme  moment.  Bnt  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  an  nQgovemahle  temper. 
A  atory  is  told  by  Saunto,  of  his  having,  many 
yean  bsfote,  when  podests  and  oaptun  at  IW 
viso,  boxed  the  ean  of  the  biahoii,  who  was 
■omewhat  tardy  in  bringing  tbs  Host.  For 
this,  honeet  Sanoto  '  saddles  him  with  a  jndg- 
ment.'  as  Thwaeknni  did  Sqnare ;  bnt  be  does 
not  tell  us  whether  he  was  pnniahed  or  re- 
boked  by  the  Senate  for  thia  oatia^  at  the 
time  of  its  eommissjon.  He  aeenu,  mdeed,  to 
have  been  afterwards  at  peace  with  the  ohnnh, 
tor  we  find  him  ambaaador  at  Borne,  and  in- 
vMted  with  the  fief  of  Val  di  Marina,  in  the 
march  of  Treviao,  and  with  the  title  of  Count, 
by  Lorenzo  Conut-bishop  of  Cenoda.  For 
these  facta  my  authorities  are  Sanoto,  Vettor 
Sandi,  Andrea  Navsgero,  and  the  aoconnt  of 
the  aiege  of  Zara,  first  published  by  the  in- 
defatigable Abate  Morelli,  in  hia  IfaninMMi 
T'eneztani  di  varia  Lelleratitra,  printed  in 
nee,  all  of  which  I  have  looked  over  in  the 
anginal  langnage.  The  modenu,  Darii,  Sis- 
mondi,  and  Langier,  nearly  agree  with  the 
ancient  chroniclers-  Sismondi  attributes  the 
conspiracy  to  hia  jealouig;  but  I  find  thia  no- 
where asserted  by  the  national  hiatoriana.  Vet- 
tor  Sandi.  indeed,  aaya,  that  'Altri  Bcrigaero 
che  ■  .  .  dalla  gelosa  auapizion  di  eaao  Doge 

etc.,  etc. ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  by  no 

means  the  general  opinion,  nor  is  it  alluded  to 
by  Sanuto  or  by  Naisgero;  and  Sandi  himself 
adds,  a  tnoment  after,  that  '  per  altre  Vene- 
liane  memorie  traspiri,  che  non  il  solo  desiderio 
di  vendetta  lu  dispose  alia  congiura  ma  anche 
la  innata  ahituale  ambiiion  sua.  per  cui  anelava 
a  farai  principe  inde  pendente.'  The  first  mo- 
tive appears  to  have  been  eiiuted  by  the  gross 
affront  of  the  worda  written  by  Michel  Sleno 
on  the  ducal  chair,  and  by  the  light  and  inade- 
'     ■      Fort; 


f  theii 


*orty  on  the  offender, 

"      ■  ■     The  , 


the   'DoK^ressi 
not  the  uightei 


is  praised  for  her  beauty,  and  remarked  for  her 
youth.  Heither  do  I  find  it  asserted  (unless 
the  hint  of  Sandi  be  an  aasertiDu)  that  the 
Doge  was  actuated  by  jealousy  of  his  wife  j  but 


'atber 


and   for   his   i 


C»sar  at  Alesia,  and  of  Prince  Engen. 
grade.  He  waa  afterwards  cummander  of  the 
fleet  in  the  same  war.  He  took  Capo  d'Istria. 
He  was  ambassador  at  Genoa  and  Kome.  —  at 
which  last  he  received  the  news  of  his  election 
to  the  dukedom;  his  absence  being  a  proof 


rarranted   by   his   past   s 
present  dignity, 

I  know  not  that  the  historical  facts  are 
alluded  to  in  English,  unless  by  Dr.  Moore  in 
his  View  of  Ilalf.  Wa  account  is  false  and 
flippant,  fnll  of  stale  jests  about  old  men  and 
young  wives,  and  wondering  at  so  great  an 
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effect  from  ao  aliglit  a  eaoae.  How  ao  memkm 
mmd  serece  mm  uWifei  of  menlrifid  u  tbe 
autkor  of  Zelweo  eonld  wonder  at  tbk  k  iaeoa- 
He  knew  that  a  baaia  of  water  spilt 
a  gowB  deprired  the  Dnke  of 
MariboKOBgh  of  his  eonunand,  aad  led  to  the 
peace  of  Utreeht — that  Louis  XIV. 
plnaged  into  the  most  desolating  wan,  be- 
his  minister  was  nettled  at  his  finding' 
faalt  with  a  window,  and  wished  to  give  him 
another  oocapation  —  that  Helen  lost  Troy  — 
that  Lneretia  expelled  the  Taiqoins  from 
Rotne — aad  that  Ca^a  broogfat  the  Moon  to 
Spain  —  that  an  insolted  husband  led  the  Gauls 
toClnsinm,and  thence  to  Rome  —  thatasingle 
Terse  of  Frederick  EL  of  Prussia  on  the  Abb^ 
de  Bemis,  and  a  jest  on  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, led  to  the  battle  of  Rosbach  —  that  the 
elopement  of  Dearbhoigil  with  Mac  Mnrehad 
cmiidncted  the  Kiylish  to  the  slavery  of  Ire- 
land—  that  a  personal  pique  between  Maria 
Antoinette  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  pfecipi- 
tated  the  fint  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons — 
and,  not  to  multiply  instances,  that  Commodus, 
Domitian,  and  Caligula  fell  victims  not  to  their 
public  tyranny,  but  to  private  vengeaaoe  — 
and  that  an  order  to  make  Cromwell  &embai^ 
from  the  ship  in  which  he  would  have  sailed  to 
America  destroyed  both  king  and  common- 
wealth. After  these  instances,  on  the  least 
reflection,  it  is  indeed  extraordinary  in  Dr. 
Moore  to  seem  surprised  that  a  man  used  to 
command,  who  had  served  and  swayed  in  the 
most  important  offices,  should  fiercely  resent, 
in  a  fierce  .  age.  an  unpunished  affront,  the 
grossest  that  can  be  offered  to  a  man,  be  he 
prince  or  peasant.  The  age  of  Faliero  is  little 
to  the  purpose,  unless  to  favour  it  — 

'  Tlie  young  man's  wrath  is  like  straw  on  Are, 
Bui  like  red  hot  st^fl  m  thr  old  man^s  ire.^ 

'  Young  men  soon  give  and  soon  forget  affronts. 
Old  age  is  slow  at  both.' 

Laugier^s  reflections  are  more  philosophi- 
cal :  '  Tale  f u  il  fine  ignominioso  di  un'  uomo, 
che  la  sua  nascitil,  la  sua  et&.  il  suo  carattere 
dovevano  tener  lontano  dalle  passioni  produt- 
trici  di  grandi  delitti.  I  suoi  talenti  per  lungo 
tempo  esercitati  ne'  inaggiori  impieghi,  la  sua 
capacity  sperimentata  ne'  govemi  e  nelle  ara- 
baHciate.  gli  avevano  acquistato  la  stima  e  la 
fiducia  de'  cittadini,  ed  avevano  uniti  i  suffragj 
per  collocarlo  alia  testa  della  republica.  In- 
nalzato  ad  un  grado  che  t«rminava  gloriosa- 
mentf*  la  sua  vita,  il  risentimento  di  un'  ingfiuria 
leggiera  insinu6  nel  huo  cuore  tal  veleno  che 
ba8to  a  corrorapere  le  antiche  sue  quality,  e 
a  condurlo  al  temiine  dei  scellerati ;  serio  eseni- 
pio,  che  prova  non  esservi  etH,  in  cui  la  pru- 
denzti  umana  sia  sicura.  e.  che  nttW  uomo  restano 
sempre  passioni  capaci  a  dtsonorarlo,   quando 


w  stesan.*    [Liangier,  Italian 
tramsiatum.  toL  ir.  pages  30, 31.1 

Where  did  Dr.  Moore  find  that  Marino  Faliero 
begged  his  life  f  I  hare  searched  the  chron- 
iclers, and  find  nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  is  true 
that  he  avowed  alL  He  was  oondnoted  to  the 
plaee  of  torture,  but  there  is  no  mention  made 
of  any  application  for  mercy  on  his  part ;  and 
the  very  circumstance  of  their  having  tskea 
him  to  the  rack  seems  to  aigne  any  thing  but 
his  havii^  shown  a  want  of  firmness,  whidi 
would  doubtless  have  been  also  mentioned  by 
those  minute  historians  who  by  no  means  &voar 
himi:  such,  indeed^  would  be  contrary  to  his 
'  character  as  a  soldier,  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  at  which  he  died,  ss  it  is  to  the  truth  of 
history.  Iknowno  justificati(m,atanyd]st8Boe 
of  time,  for  calumniating  an  historical  charac- 
ter :  surely  truth  belongs  to  the  dead,  and  to 
the  unfortunate ;  and  they  who  have  died  upon 
a  scaffold,  have  generally  had  faults  enough  of 
their  own,  without  attributing  to  them  that 
!  which  the  very  incurring  of  the  perils  whieh 
I  conducted  them  to  their  violent  death  rendeia, 
;  of  all  others,  the  most  improbable.  The  bladk 
veil  which  is  painted  over  the  place  of  Mmjuh 
Fsliero  amongst  the  doges,  and  the  Gisats* 
Staircase  where  he  was  crowned,  and  dis- 
crowned, and  decapitated,  struck  forcibly  upon 
my  imagination,  as  did  his  fiery  character  aad 
strange  story.  I  went,  in  1819,  in  search  of  his 
tomb  more  than  once  to  the  church  San  Gio- 
vanni e  2>an  Paolo  ;  and  as  I  was  standing  be- 
fore the  monument  of  another  family,  a  priest 
came  up  to  me  and  said,  '  I  can  show  you  finer 
monuments  than  that.'  I  told  him  that  1  was 
in  search  of  that  of  the  Faliero  family,  and 
particularly  of  the  Doge  M;irino*s.  *  Oh,*  said 
he.  *  I  will  show  it  you  ; '  and  conducting  me 
to  the  outside,  pointed  out  a  sarcophagus  in  the 
wall  with  an  illegible  inscription.  He  said  that 
it  had  been  in  a  convent  adjoining,  but  was  re- 
moved after  the  French  came,  and  placed  in  its 
present  situation  ;  that  he  liad  seen  the  tomb 
opened  at  its  removal ;  there  were  still  some 
bones  remaining,  but  no  positive  vestige  of  the 
decapitation.  The  equestrian  statue  of  which 
I  have  made  mention  in  the  third  act  as  before 
that  church  is  not,  however,  of  a  Faliero,  but 
of  some  other  now  obsolete  warrior,  although 
of  a  later  dat«.  There  were  two  other  Doges  of 
this  family  prior  to  Marino :  Ordelaf o,  who  fell 
in  battle  at  Zara  in  1117  (where  his  descendant 
afterwards  conquered  the  Huns),  and  Vital 
Faliero,  who  reigned  in  H)S2.  The  family,  ori- 
ginally from  Faiio.  was  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  blood  and  wealth  in  the  city  of  once  the  most 
wealthy  and  still  the  most  ancient  families  in 
Europe.  The  length  I  have  gone  into  on  this 
subject  will  show  the  interest  I  have  taken  in 
it.    Whether  I  have  succeeded  or  not  in  the 
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tngedj,  I  bmve 


It  ii  DOW  fooT  yeui  that  I  hare  meditatsd 
thu  work ;  ami  bsfore  I  had  nii&aieatl;  ex- 
aiDuwd  the  nraordi,  I  iras  rather  dkpoaed  to 
baTB  made  it  torn  on  a  jealoiu;  in  Faliero. 
But,  paroUTiiig  no  tonndBtioii  for  thia  in  his- 
torioal  trath,  ud  awar*  that  Jealoiu;  ii  ao  oi- 
hanated  paadon  in  the  drama,  I  hare  giTSU  it 
a  more  bi>toriosJ  form.  I  iraa,  beaidM,  vail 
adiiaed  bj  tha  lata  Matthew  Lewk  dd  that 
p<uiit,  in  tjilking  with  him  of  my  int«Dldon  at 
Venioe  in  1817.  '  If  you  make  him  jealaoi,' 
aud  he,  '  raoolleot  that  yon  bare  to  contend 
with  astabliahed  writ«n,  to  say  notJung  of 
Shakapeaio  and  an  exhausted  aubjeot ;  — 
■tiak  to  the  old  fiery  Doge'i  natural  ohanuit«T, 
which  will  bear  you  out,  if  propeily  drawu ; 
■ad  maka  your  plot  ai  reffiUBr  aa  yon  cao.' 
Sir  'Vmiiam  Dmmmond  gBTe  ma  nearly  the 
■•me  ooonaaL  How  far  I  have  followed  chow 
inatmotiotia,  or  whether  they  tutve  arulad  me, 
■  not  for  me  to  decide.  I  baTe  had  no  Tiew  to 
the  atai^e;  in  ita  preient  state  it  ie,  perhaps, 
not  a  reryeialt«d  oliject  of  ambition;  baaidaa, 
I  hare  Iwen  too  iriuch  behind  the  scenes  to  baTC 
thought  it  BO  at  any  time.  And  1  cannot  con- 
'"    ■     "    'eeling  putting  him- 


aalf  at  the  i 

tag  reader,  and  the 


of  a 


Budiei 


.   The  I 


:,  aod  the  ta 
and  diatauC  calamitiei 
but  the  trampling  of  an  intslligent  or  of  t 
i^or&Qt  audience  on  a  production  which,  be 
good  or  bad,  has  been  a  mental  labour  Co  Ct 
writer,  is  a  palpable  and  immediate  gnevanci 
heightened  by  a  man's  doubt  of  their  compi 

prudence  iu  electing  them  liis  judgva.    Were 

capable   of   writing   a   play    wbich  coold    bo       E"?^i 

deemed  stage-worthy,  auccess  would  eiTe  me 

DO  pleBSUn,  and  failnre  great  pain.    It  ia  for 

thia  reason  that,  even  during  the  time  of  being 

one  of  the  committee  of  one  of  the  theatres.  1 

never  made  the  attempt,  aud  noyer  will.    But 

where  Joanna  Bailllu,  uid  MUlman,  and  John 
Wilson  eii«t.  The  Ci'tji  o/ Uk  Ptugve  and  the 
Fall  of  JfTuaaUm  are  full  of  the  best  matirit! 
for  tragedy  that  Las  beeo  since  Horace  WalpoU, 
eicept  passagea  of  Ethwald  and  De  Mondort. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  underrate  Horace  Walpole  ; 
firstly,  because  he  was  a  nobleman,  and.  sec- 
ondly, because  be  was  a  gautleman :  but,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  composition  of  his  iocom- 
parable  letters,  and  of  the  Caaiit  of  Olranio, 
he  is  the  '  Ultimus  Romanomm,'  the  author  of 
the  Mgittriotis  Mol/ier,  a  tragedy  of  the  high- 
est order,  and  not  a  puling  love-play.  He  is 
the  father  of  the  first  romanee  and  of  the  last 
tr^^dy  in  oar  language,  and  snraly  worthy  of 


In  speaking  of  the  drama  Mariiu  Faiim,  I 
forgot  to  mentioD,  that  the  desire  of  pr«serT' 
ing,  thongh  still  too  lemota,  a  nearer  approanh 
to  unity  uum  the  irregularity,  which  is  the  r»- 
proaoh  of  the  Bogliih  theatrical  oompocitioaa, 
permits,  has  induced  me  to  represent  the  eoB' 
sinraoy  as  ali«sdj  formed,  and  the  Don  ao- 
oeding  to  it ;  whereas,  in  faot,  it  wan  of  hia  own 
preparation  and  that  of  Iirael  BertDO<»o.  Tha 
other  oharantera  (evwpt  that  of  the  Dnoheai), 
inoideula,  andalinoat  Uw  time,  which  waawoa- 
derfnlly  short  toranoh  a  deaigo  in  real  life,  an 
strictly  historioal,  exoept  that  all  tlie  ooaanlta- 
tiooB  took  ptaoe  in  the  palaoe.  Had  I  followed 
this,  the  unity  would  have  been  better  pra- 
■erred ;  bnt  I  wished  to  prodnoe  the  Doge  !■ 
the  full  assembly  of  the  oonapiratore,  instead 
of  roouotouoasly  placing  him  always  in  dia- 
logue with  tha  same  individuals.  For  the  iml 
faots,  I  refer  to  the  Appendix. 

DRAMATIS   PERSONS 


■0  Fumo,  Dofe  of  Vmift. 

Tccio  Palibio.  ffrpAtip  of  tkt  Doge. 

-ram.  Chir/  a}  lAt  Cim«ca  o/  Tn. 

J.  Brtno,  One  if  lie  TArre  Capi  of  On  Party. 

i.^»Tirc™,?Ai,/o/| 

■  CdU.iHDAao,  \  Cont^raiori. 


Sigmtr  of  the  Nighl  ('Siynore  di  Xollr'),  ant  oj  i 
Gptcert  bdonginff  to  the  Eepubtte. 

Third  CiHxm.' 

ttelanging  to  the  Zhieat  Palace. 


I.  Catiifdralori 


Ciliimi,  Tha  CourtcO  of  Ten, 


I.  Wffr  la  ihe  Daje. 


B«iie,  Vuics  — In  tlM  jea  13SB. 

ACT    I 

Scene  I 

An  Anitchanibfr  in  th*  DueaJ  PtOace- 

PnnD  tprala.  in  entering,  to  BAmiTjl. 

Pie.  Is  not  the  mesgenger  retnm'd  7 

Bai.  Not  ye 

I  have  sent  frequently,  as  jou  commaiiae 

But  still  the  Signory  ia  deep  in  conncil, 

And  long  debate  on  Steno'e  accusation. 
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Pie»  Too  long  —  at  least  so  thinks  the 
Doge. 

Bat.  How  bears  he 

These  moments  of  suspense  ? 

Pie.  With  struggling  patience. 

Placed  at  the  ducal  table,  coTer'd  o'er 
With  all  the  apparel  of  the  state,  petitions, 
Despatches,  judgments,  acts,  repneves,  re- 
ports. 
He  sits  as  rapt  in  duty;  but  whene'er       lo 
He  hears  the  jarring  of  a  distant  door. 
Or  aught  that  intimates  a  coming  step. 
Or  murmur  of  a  voice,  his  quick  eye  wanders, 
And  he  will  start  up  from  his  chair,  then 

pause. 
And  seat  himself  again,  and  fix  his  gaze 
Upon  some  edict;  but  I  have  observed 
For  the  last  hour  he  has  not  tum'd  a  leaf. 

Bat,  'T  is  said  he  is  much  moved,  —  and 
doubtless  'twas 
Foul  scorn  in  Steno  to  offend  so  grossly.  19 

Pie.  Ay,  if  a  poor  man:  Steno 's  a  patrician, 
Young,  galliara,  gay,  and  haughty. 

Bat.  Then  you  think 

He  will  not  be  judged  hardly  ? 

Pie.  'T  were  enough 

He  be  judged  justly;  but  'tis  not  for  us 
To  anticipate  tiie  sentence  of  the  Forty. 

Bat.  And  here  it  comes.  —  What  news, 
Vincenzo  ? 

Enter  Vimcbnzo. 

Vin.  'T  is 

Decided ;  but  as  yet  his  doom 's  unknown : 
1  saw  the  president  in  act  to  seal 
The  parchment  which  will  bear  the  Forty's 
judgiuent 

Unto  the  I)oge,  and  hasten  to  inform  him. 

[  Exeunt. 

Scene  II 

The  Dtical  Chamber. 

Marino  Faldcbo,  Doge ;  and  his  Nephew^  Bbbttccio 

Falixro. 

Ber.  F.  It  cannot  be  but  they  will  do  you 
justice.  30 

Doge.  Ay,  such  as  the  Avogadori  did, 
Who  sent  up  my  appeal  imto  the  Forty 
To  try  him  by  his  peers,  his  own  tribunal. 
Ber.  F.  His    peers   will    scarce    protect 
him;  such  an  act 
Would  bring  contempt  on  all  authority. 
Doge.  Know  you  not  Venice  ?  Know  you 
not  the  Forty  ? 
But  we  shall  see  anon. 


Ber.  F.  {addressing  Vincenzo,  then  «n- 
tering).     How  now  —  what  tidings? 
Vin,  I  am  charged  to  tell  his  highnesB 
that  the  court 
Has  pass'd  its  resolution,  and  that,  soon 
As  the  due  forms  of  judgment  are  gone 
through,  40 

The  sentence  will  be  sent  up  to  the  Doge; 
In  the  mean  time  the  Forty  doth  salute 
The  Prince  of  the  Republic,  and  entreat 
His  acceptation  of  their  duty. 

Doge.  Yes  — 

They  are  wond'rous  dutiful,  and  ever  hum- 
ble. 
Sentence  is  pass'd,  you  say  ? 

Vin,  It  is,  your  highness: 

The  president  was  sealing  it,  when  I 
Was  caU'd  in,  that  no  moment  might  be  lost 
In  forwarding  the  intimation  due 
Not  only  to  uie  Chief  of  the  Republic,     $0 
But  the  complainant,  both  in  one  united. 
Ber.  F,  Are  you  aware,  from  aught  you 
have  perceived, 
Of  their  decision  ? 

Vin.  No,  my  lord;  you  know 

The  secret  custom  of  the  courts  in  Venice. 
Ber.  F,  True;  but  there   still  is   some- 
thing given  to  g^ess, 
Which   a  shrewd   gleaner  and  quick  eye 

would  catch  at; 
A  whisper,  or  a  murmur,  or  an  air 
More  or  less  solemn  spread  o'er  the  tribimaL 
The  Forty  are  but  men  —  most  worthy  men. 
And  wise,  and   just,  and  cautious,  this  I 
grant,  60 

And  secret  as  the  grave  to  which  they  doom 
The   guilty;    but   with   all   this,   in    their 

aspects  — 
At  least  in  some,  the  jmiiors  of  the  num- 
ber— 
A  searching  eye,  an  eye  like  yours,  Vincenzo, 
Would  read  the  sentence  ere  it  was  pro- 
nounced. 
Vin.  My  lord,  I  came  away  upon  the  mo- 
ment, 
And  had  no  leisure  to  take  note  of  that 
Wliich  pass'd   among  the  judges,  even  in 

seeming ; 
Mv  station  near  the  accused  too,  Michel 

Steno, 
Made  me  — 

Doge    (abruptly).    And   how   look'd   he? 
deliver  that.  7c 

Vin.  Cabn,  but  not  overcast,  he  stood  re- 
sign'd 
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Enttr  U>  BnmAn  tfOU  Farlj. 

Sie.  The  hightribiiiialot  the  For^Hadi 
Health  and  tespeot  to  the  Doge  Faliero, 
Chief  migiBtiate  of  Venice,  end  requeati 
His  highneu  to  penue  and  to  approTe 
The  wntence  pau'd  on  Michel  Steno,  born 
Fatrieiaii,  and  anaign'd  npon  the  ohaige 
Contain'd,  together  with  its  penalty,  Id 

Within  the  rescript  which  I  now  preeent 

Doge.  Betire,  and  wait  without. 

[  Amii  BansMT  and  TmcBno. 
Take  thon  thia  paper: 
The  miatf  letter*  vanish  fivm  my  eyes; 
I  oannot  flz  them. 

Ber.  F.  Patience,  my  dear  micle: 

Wbj  do  jou  tremble  thus  ?  —  nay,  donbt 

not,  all 
Will  be  aa  could  be  wilh'd. 

Ihge.  Say  on. 

B«r.  F.  (reading).  '  Decreed 

In  council,  without  one  disaenUng  yoice. 
That  Uichel  Steno,  by  hia  own  confession, 
Guilty  on  the  last  night  of  CamiTal 
Of  having  graven  on  the  ducal  throne       90 
The  f  ollowmg  words  — ' 

Doge.  Wouldst  thou  repeat  them  7 

WoukJrt  Otou  repeat  them  —  Ihou,  a  Faliero, 
Harp  on  the  deep  dishonour  of  our  house, 
Dishonour'd  in  its  chief  —  that  chief   the 

Of  Venice,  first  of  cities  ?   To  the  sentonoe. 
Ber.  F.  Forgive  me,  my  good  lord;  I  will 

ifieoA*)  '  That  Michel  Steno  be  detam'd  a 

month 
In  close  arrest.' 
Doge.  Proceed. 

Ber.  F.  Mv  lord,  't  b  Snisb'd. 

Doge.  How,  Bay  fOQ?— ftush'dt  Do  I 
dream  ?  —  't  is  false : 
Give  me  the  paper  {Snatcha  the  paper  and 
reorfs)— 'lis  decreed  in  council  i«> 
That  Michel  Steno '  —  Nephew,  thine  arm  I 
Ber.  F.  Nay, 

Cheer  up,  be  calm;   this  transport  is  un- 

call'd  for; 
Let  me  seek  some  assistance. 

Doge.  Stop,  sir  —  Stir  not  — 


Ber.  F.  I  cannot  but  agree 
The  sentence  is  too  slight  for  t. 
It  is  not  honourable  in  the  Forty 


with  you 


To  them,  as  being  your  snbjeota.  But  'tia 

not 
Yet  without  remedy:  yon  oan  ^paal       no 
To  them  onoe  move,  or  to  the  Avogadori, 
Who,  seeing  that  true  jnatice  ia  withheld, 
WiU  now  lake  np  the  cause  they  onoe  da- 

And  do  you  right  npon  the  bold  delinquent 
Think  you  not  thus,  gocMl  nnole  ?  why  do 

So  flx'd  ?  Yon  heed  me  not;  —  I  pray  yon, 
hear  me  ! 
Doge  (doMhing  down  (te  dueai  bvmtt,  and 
offering  to  tronub  upon  it,  aeUam*, 
atXe  iM  mtkkeiabg  Am  nmiUw) 
Oh,  that  the  Saraoen  were  m  Samt  Ibrk'e  I 
Thus  wontd  I  do  him  homage. 

Ber.  F.  Vta  the  saks 

Of  HeaTen  and  all  its  saints,  my  lord  — 

Doge.  A.-WWJ  I 

Oh,  tibat  the  Genoese  were  in  the  port  I   iia 
Oh,  that  the  Huns  whom  I  o'eithrew  at 

Were  ranged  around  the  palace  I 

Ber.F.  "TisnotweU 

Id  Venice'  Duke  to  saj  so. 

Doge.  Venice'  Duke  I 

Who  now  is  Duke  in  Venice  ?  let  me  see 

That  he  may  do  me  right. 

Btr.  F.  If  vou  forget 

Your  ofBce,  and  its  dignity  and  duty. 
Remember  that  of  man,  and  curb  tlus  pas- 

The  Duke  of  Venice  — 
Doge  (interrupting  Ann).  There  is  no  snoh 

It  is  a  word —  nay,  worse  —  a  worthless  by- 

The  moat  despised,  wrong'd,  outraged,  help- 
less wretch,  I  JO 
Who  begs  bis  bread,  if  'tis  refused  bj 

May  win  it  from  another  kinder  heart; 
But  he,  who  is  denied  his  right  by  those 
Whose  place  it  is  to  do  no  wrong,  is  poorer 
Than  the  rejected  beggar  —  he  'a  »  amve  — 
And  that  am  I,  and  Uioo,  and  all  our  house, 
Even  from  this  hour;  the  meaneat  artisan 
Will   point   the   finger,   and   the   haughty 

May  spit  upon  us: — where  is  our  redress  7 
Ber.  F.  The  law,  my  prince  — 
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Dog$  (MfamgUm^  km).     Yon  aee  wkit 
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I  Mk'd  no  lemad^  Imt  iraoi  Hw  law;  . 
I  loiu^t  no  ▼engeanee  but  redzeis  l^  law; 
I  eaU^d  no  jn^pM  but  tbose  oaoBiad  hf 

law; 
Am  mmudgOt  I  appaal'd  unto  mj  mribjaete, 
ne  ¥0Ky  ral^Mte  who  had  laade  me  Mfver- 

eigiit 
Aad  gave  me  thus  a  doable  light  to  be  so. 
The  ^1^  of  ^aee  and  oboiee»  of  birtibi  and 

service, 
HoBoiizs  aad  yean»  these  sosz8»  these  hoary 

hairsy 
The  travel,  toil,  the  perils,  the  fatigues^ 
The  blood  and  sweat  of   almost  eighty 

years,  ty> 

Weie  weu^h'd  i'  the  balance,  'gamst  the 

f onwst  stsia. 
The   grossest  insidt,  most  oontemptnoas 

crime 
Of  a   rank,  rash  patrician -—and   foond 

wanting ! 
And  tins  is  to  oe  home ! 

Ber,  F.  I  sav  not  thai:: 

In  case  your  fresh  appeal  sMrald  be  re- 

jeeted, 
We  will  find  other  means  to  auke  all  even. 
Ihtfe.   Appeal    again!    art    then     my 

brother's  son  ? 
A  scion  of  the  house  of  Faliero  ? 
The  nephew  of  a  Doge  ?  and  of  that  blood 
Which  hath  already  given  three  dukes  to 

Venice  ?  160 

But  thou  say'st  well  —  we  must  be  humble 

now. 
Ber.  F,  My  princely  uncle  !  you  are  too 

much  moved : 
I  grant  it  was  a  gross  offence,  and  grossly 
Left  without  fitting  punishment;  but  still 
This  fury  doth  exceed  the  provocation, 
Or  any  provocation.     If  we  are  wrong'd. 
We  will  ask  justice;  if  it  be  denied, 
We  11  take  it;  but  may  do  all  this  in  calm- 
ness— 
Deep  Vengeance  is  the  daughter  of  deep 

Silence. 
I   have   yet   scarce  a   third  part  of  your 

years,  170 

I  love  our  house,  I  honour  you,  its  chief, 
The  guardian  of  my  youth,   and   its  in- 
structor; 
But  though  I  understand  your  grief,  and 

enter 
In  part  of  your  disdain,  it  doth  appal  me 


To  see  yonr  anger, 

O'ersweep  all  bonads  and  foam  iteeii  to  ail. 

Doge.  I  tell  thee— mMH  I  taD  tine— 

what  thy  lather 
Woidd  have  reqnired  no  weeds  to 

hmid? 
Hast  then  no  feeling  save  the  eztenHl 
Of  torture  horn  i&  toiioh  ?  hast  tboa  m 

sool,  >A 

No  pride,  no  passioii,  no  deep  sense  df 

honour? 
Ber,  f.  Tts  tiie  Ibst  time  that  heiMNir 

has  been  doidited. 
And  ^ere  the  last,  from  any  other  eeesliB. 
Doge.  Ton  know  the  fuU  offenee  miSbh 

bom  villain. 
This   creeping,   coward,   rank,  ae^pnlled 

felon. 
Who  threw  his  sting  into  a  poisonous  Uie^ 
And  on  the  honour  of — oh  Qodl^aiir 

wife, 
The   neareet,  dearest  part  of  aH  hmh^ 

honour. 
Left  a  base  slur  to  pass  horn  niemth  ta 

mouth 
Of  loose  meohanies,  with  all  ooaiae  Ml 

comments,  wjp 

And  villanous  jests,  and  blasphemies  e^ 

scene; 
While   sneering  nobles,   in  more  polish'd 

guise, 
Whisper'd  the  tale,  and  smiled  upon  the  lie 
Which  nuule  me  look  like  them  —  a  cour- 
teous wittol. 
Patient  —  ay,   proud,    it  may  be,  of  dis- 
honour. 
Ber,  F.  But  still  it  was  a  lie  —  you  knew 

it  false. 
And  so  did  all  men. 

Doge,  Nephew,  the  high  Roman 

Said,  '  Caesar's  wife  must  not  even  be  sus- 
pected,' 
And  put  her  from  him. 

Ber.  F.         True  —  but  in  those  days  — 
Doge.  What  is  it  that  a  Roman  would  not 

suffer,  MO 

That  a  Venetian  prince  must  bear  ?     Old 

Dandolo 
Refused  the  diadem  of  all  the  Csesars, 
And  wore  the  ducal  cap  I  trample  on. 
Because  't  is  now  degraded. 

Ber.  F.  T  is  even  so. 

Doge.  It  is  —  it  is.     I  did  not  visit  on 
The   innocent  creature   thus    most  vilely 

slander'd 
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Beoraie  flbe  took  in  old  nun  tor  h«r  lord, 
For  tlimt  he  had   been  long  her  fatitei's 

pKtTon  of  her  horue,  ai  if  there  were 
I'a    lieart  but    Imt  of 

And  bewdleN  facei;  —  I  did  not  for  tliu 

Vudt  the  TiUain's  in&mj  on  her, 

Bnt  omYed  my  coontrf'i  jns&e  on  hit 


Who  hath  a  name  whoae  hononr'a  all  to 
When  these  are  tainted  by  the  aceoning 

Of  ealnmny  and  Mom. 

Ber.  P,  And  what  redien 

Did  you  expect  as  his  fit  ponishment  7     ud 

Doge.  Death  I  Was  I  not  the  MTereign 
of  the  state  — 
Inault«<l  on  his  very  throne,  and  made 
A  mockery  to  the  men  who  should  obey 

Was  I  not  injured  as  a  buaband  ?   acora'd 
Ah  man  ?  reviletl,  degraded,  as  a  prince  ? 
Was  not  oSence  like  his  a  complication 
Of  insult  and  of  treason  ?  —  and  he  lives  I 
Had  he  instead  of  on  the  Doge's  throne 
bitainp'd  the  same  brand  upon  a,  peasant's 

His  blood  bad  gilt  the  threshold;  fot  the 

Hod  stabb'd  him  on  the  instant. 

Ber.  F.  Do  not  doubt  it. 

He  shall  not  live  till  sunset;  leave  to  me 
The  means,  and  calm  yourself. 

Doge.  Uuld,  nephew:  this 

Would  have  sufficed  but  yesterday ;  at  pre- 

I  have  no  further  wrath  against  this  man. 
Ber.  F.  What   mean   you  ?    is   not    the 
offence  redoubled 
By  this  most  rank  —  I  will  not  say  —  ac- 
quittal ; 
'*  ■- ■?,  bemg  full  of  acknowledg- 


For  it  u 

Of  the  offence,  and  leaving  it  nnpunish'd  1 
Doge.  It  is  redoubled,  but  not  now  by 

The  Forty  hath  decreed  a  month's  arrest  — 
We  must  obey  the  Forty. 


Ber.F.  ObeyOcn/ 

Whohavefotgottheizdn^to the  sovereign? 

Dogt.  Why,  yee  I—  boy,  yon  perceive  it 
then  at  last: 
Whether  as  f  ellow-oitiien  who  ines 
For  jnitioe,  or  ai  aorereign  who  eommandt 

it, 
Thay  have  defranded  me  of  both  my  ri^its 
(For  here  the  sovereign  is  a  dtiaen); 
Bnt,  notwithstanding,  harm  not  thou  a  hair 
Of  Steno's  head— he  shall  not  wear  it 

Ber.  F.  Not  twelve  hours  longer,  had  ygu 
left  to  me 

:  if  you  had  caknly 


But  wish  d  you  to  suppress  such  gtuts  of 

That  we  mom  aurely  might  devise  togetliei 
His  taking  off. 

Dogt.  No,  neidiew,  he  must  live; 

At  least,  just  now  —  a  life  so  vile  as  his 
Were   nothing   at  this  hour;   in  th'  olden 

Some  sacrifices  ask'd  h  single  victim. 
Great  expiations  had  a  hecatomb.  t«o 

Ber.  F.  Your  wishes  are  my  law ;  and  yet 

Would   prove    to   you  how  near  unto  my 

The  honour  of  our  house  must  ever  be. 

Dogt.  Fear  not;  you  shall  have  time  and 
place  of  proof: 
But  be  not  thou  too  rash,  as  I  have  been. 
I  am  ashamed  of  my  own  auger  now; 
I  pray  vou,  pardon  me. 

Ber.  'F.  Why,  that 's  my  uncle  I 

The  leader,  and  the  statesman,  and  the 

Of  commonwealths,  and  sovereign  of  him- 
self 1 
I  wonder'd  to  perceive  you  so  forget       rja 
All  prude ncp  in  your  fury  at  these  years, 
Although  the  cause  — 

Doge.  Av,  think  upon  the  cause  — 

Forget  it  not.    When  you  lie  down  to  rest. 
Let  it  be  black  among  your  dreams;   and 

The  mom  retnma,  so  let  it  stand  between 
The  son  and  yon,  as  an  ill-omen'd  cloud 
Upon  a  summerjay  of  festival; 
So  will  it  stand  to  me;  —  bnt  speak  no^ 
stir  not,  — 
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uramas 


■  -'f 


Le»t»«]l  to  WBi  —  we  shall  hayeiiiM^  to 

.And  yoa  shall  ]»▼•  apart.-*-Blit  jioirve- 

tizey  aSo 

T  Is  lit  I  wece  akne^ 
•  Jfer.  F.  (taking  vp  mnd  pUuma  ike  dueal 

bonnei  on  the  faUe).  Ere  X  depazt, 
Ipn^  yon  to  miime  what  yoa  have 

spmni'dy 

TQl  Ton  eaa  ohaiige  it  hapljr  lor  a  cfown. 
▲ad  BOW  I  take  mj  leave^  implosiiig  you 
la  all  thnupi  to  refy  uptm  my  dn^ 
Aa  doth  Seoome  your  near  and  fuHifal 

hinsmanf 
ilnd  not  less  loyal  eitbwn  and  snbjeet 

[.Kfrtf  Bttnmno  Valobow 
Doge  (tolue).  Adieu,  my  wortlqr  nephew. 

—  Hollow  banUe; 

Beset  with  all  the  thorns  that  line  a  erown. 
Without  investing  the  insulted  brow       190 
With  the  all-swaying  majesfy  of  kings; 
Thoa  idle,  gilded,  and  degraded  toy, 
Let  me  xesnme  Ihee  as  I  would  a  -visor. 

How  my  brain  aohes  beneatii  thee  t  and  my 

temples 
Throb  feverish  nnder  tiiy  dishonest  weight. 
Coold  I  not  torn  thee  to  a  diadem  ? 
Could  I  not  shatter  the  firiarean  sceptre 
Which  in  this  hundred-handed  senate  rules, 
Making  the  people  nothing,  and  the  prince 
A  pageant  ?  In  my  life  I  have  achieved   300 
Tasks  not  less  difficult  —  achieved  for  them, 
Who  thus  repay  me  !  —  Can  I  not  requite 

them? 
Oh  for  one  year  !     Oh  !  but  for  even  a  day 
Of    my   full   youth,   while   yet  my   body 

served 
My  soul  as  serves  the  generous  steed  his 

lord, 
I  would  have  dash'd  amongst  them,  asking 

few 
In  aid  to  overthrow  these  swoln  patricians  ! 
But  now   I   must   look   round    for   other 

hands 
To  serve   this   hoary  head;    but  it   shall 

plan 
In  such  a  sort  as  will  not  leave  the  task  310 
Herculean,  though  as  yet 't  is  but  a  chaos 
Of  darkly  broodmg  thoughts.    My  fancy  is 
In  her  first  work,  more  nearly  to  the  light 
Holding  the  sleeping  images  of  things 
For  the  selection  of  the  pausing  judgment. — 
The  troops  are  few  in  — 


Ftn.  There  is  ona  wiftwi 

Craves  andienoe  of  yonr  highness. 

Doge.  I'aawBWell; 

I  ean  see  no  one,  not  OTen  a  patriejani 
Let  him  refer  hk  business  to  tiie  eonsfl. 

Vm.  My  lofd,  I  will  deliver  je«r'^as«» 

ply;  siii 

It  eannot  mneh  impart — he 's  a  plnhniwi. 

The  master  of  a  giu^y,  I  balieTe. 
Doge.  How  I  £d  yon  say  the  patoes  «f  4 
galley  ?  ^  r 

That  is — I  mean — a  servant  of  tibe  state: 
Admit  him,  he  may  be  on  pnblie  servieaii^' 

[JBrir  ▼iiiiiBiiii 
Doge(tohui).  This  patron auybeaomM^ 
I  jwill  try  him. 
I  know  tiie  people  to  be  diseontsntod;        ' 
They  have  eanse,  since  Sapjema'a  adietia 
day,  r' 

When  Genoa  oonqner'd;  tiiey  have 


Since  they  are  nothing  in  tiie  state,  aad  In 
The  ci^  worse  than  noUiing — mere  aM^ 

(mines,  jyi 

To  serve  the  nobles' most  patrician  pisaana* 
The  troops  have  long  arrears  of  pay,  eft 

promised. 
And  murmur  deeply — any  hope  of  dia^gs 
Will  draw  them  forward:   they  shall  pay 

themselves 
With  plunder.     But  the  priests  —  I  doubt 

the  priesthood 
Will  not  be  with  us;  they  have  hated  me 
Since  that  rash  hour,  when,  madden'd  with 

the  drone, 
I  smote  the  tardy  bishop  at  Treviso, 
Quickening  his  holy  march;  yet,  ne'erthe- 

less,  340 

They  may  be  won,  at  least  their  chief  at 

Rome, 
By  some  well-timed  concessions.  But,  above 
All  things,  I  roust  be  speedy:  at  my  hour 
Of  twilieht  little  light  of  life  remams. 
Could  I  &ee  Venice,  and  avenge  my  wrongs, 
I  had  lived  too  long,  and  willingly  would 

sleep 
Next  rooroent  with  roy  sires;  and,  wanting 

this. 
Better  that  sixty  of  roy  fourscore  years 
Had  been  already  where  —  how  soon,  I  care 

not  — 
The  whole  roust  be  exting^uish'd ;  —  better 

that  350 

They  ne'er  had  been,  than  drag  me  on  to  be 
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The  thing  theM  ftrob^tpiveiKam  bin  would 


Tin.  Haj  it  pleue 

Xonr   hifflmeUf  the  mme  pft^on  whom  1 

apakeof 
la  here  to  aave  jonr  patience. 

Doge.  Leave  the  ohamber, 

VinMUUO. —  ISwU  Tnnano. 

Sir,  you  may  adnuioe  —  what 
would  fon? 
/.  Btr.  Redreu. 
Dm.  Of  whom  ? 

/.  Ber.  Of  God  and  of  the  Doge. 

Doge.  Alas  1   mj  friend,  jon  seek  it  of 
the  twain 
Of  leait  respect  and  interact  in  Venice,  ita 
Ton  moat  addreu  the  counciL 

/.  Ber.  T  were  in  vain; 

For  he  who  injured  me  is  one  of  them. 
Doge.  There's  blood  upon  thy  face — how 

came  it  there  7 
/.  Ber.  T  is  mine.  Hud  not  the  &iat  I  've 
ahed  for  Venice, 
But  the  first  shed  bj  a  Veoetiau  hand: 
A  noble  smote  ate. 

Doge.  Duth  he  live  ? 

/.  Ber.  Not  long  — 

But  for  the  hope  I  bad  and  have,  that  you. 

My  prince,  yourself  a  soldier,  will  redreea 

Hun,    whom   the   laws   of   discipline   and 

Permit  not  to  protect  himself;  if  uot  —  jtd 
I  say  no  more. 

Doge.  But  something  you  would  do  — 
la  it  not  ao  ? 

/.  Ber.         I  am  a  man,  my  lord. 

Doge.  Why  so  is  be  wbo  smote  you. 

/.  Ber.  He  is  call 'd  so; 

Nay,  more,  a  noble  one  —  at  least,  in  Venice: 
Bat   since   he   hath   forgotten  that   I   am 

And  treats  me  like  a  brute,  the  brute  may 

T  is  said  the  worm  will. 
Doge.  Say  —  his  name  and  Unet^e  I 

/.  Ber.  Barharo. 
Doge.  What  wai  the  cause  7  or  the 

pretext  7 
/.  Ber.  I  am  the  chief   of   the  arsenal, 
employ 'd 
At  present  in  repairing  certain  gialleys    jga 


But  zonghly  uaed  by  the  Genoean  last  jtmt. 
This  morning  comei  the  nohl*  Barbaro 
Full  of  repmwf ,  heeanae  our  artiaaiii 
Had  left  aome  bivolona  order  of  hia  houae, 
To  ezeoute  the  >t»ta'a  deorM;  I  dared 
To  jnatify  the  men  —  he  raised  hia  band; — 
Behold  my  blood  1  the  first  time  it  a'u 

flow'd 
Dishonourably. 

Doge.  Have  you  long  time  sarv«d  f 

/.  Ber.  So  long  as  to  remember  Zara'a 

aiege, 

And  fight  beneath  the  chief  who  beat  the 

Huna  there,  19a 

Sometime  my  general,  now  the  Doge  Fa- 

Doge.   Howl  are   wa   oomrmdea?  —  the 
ttete'a  dnoal  robes 
Sit  newly  on  me,  and  yon  were  appointed 
Chief  of  the  arsenal  ere  I  came  from  Home; 
So  that  I  reoognised  yon  not.   Wbo  plaoed 
yon? 
/.  Ber.  The  hite  Doge;  keepmg  atill  my 
old  commatul 
As  patron  of  a  galley:  my  new  office 
Was  given  as  the  reward  of  certain  scars 
(So  was  your  predecessor  pleased  to  say): 
I  little  thought  his  bounty  would  conduct 

To  bis  successor  as  a  helpless  plaintiff; 
At  least,  in  such  a  canse. 

Doge.  Are  you  much  hurt  ? 

/.  'Ber.  Irreparably  in  my  self-esteem. 

Doge.  Speak   out;    fear   nothing:   being 
stung  at  heart. 
What  would  you  do  to  he  revenged  on  tiiia 

/.  Ber.  That  which  I  dare  not  name,  and 
yet  will  do. 

Doge.  Then  wherefore  came  you  here  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  come  for  justice 

Because  my  general  is  Doge,  and  will  not 
See  hia  old  soldier  trampled  on.  Had  any, 
Save  Faliero,  fill'd  the  ducal  throne,  4» 
This  blood  had  been  wash'd  out  in  other 

Doge.  You  come  to  me  for  justice  — 


To  me  most  solemnly  an  hour  ago  1 
/.  Ber.  How  says  your  highness  ? 
Doge.  Steno  is  condemn'd 

To  a  month's  confinement. 

/.  Ber.  What  J  the  same  who  dared 


IW  Mib  Uw  «aMl  thMM  witk  Oon  Csid 

That   hiLve   cried   shame  to   every  ear   in 

Venice? 
Dopf.  Ay,  doubtless  thej  have  ecbo'd  o'er 

the  arseunl,  410 

Keepiug    due    time  with    every  hammer's 

As  a  good  jest  t«  jolly  artisans; 
Or  making  i:hi>rus  to  the  crealcinK  oar, 
In  the  vile  tune  of  every  galley-alave, 
Who,  as  he  sung  the  merry  stave,  exulted 
Ue  was  Dot  a  shamed  dotard  like  the  Doge. 
1.  Ber.  Is 't  possible  ?  a  month's  iiupris- 
oninent  \ 


Non 


efor 


You  have  heard  the  olfeuce, 


Doge, 


TmiHkndnMtrfaHy  OotaOaFcvfy, 

Wko  MM  VI  ths  MntooM  ^on  Udiel  StSDo ; 

Thaf  ^  do  u  mnoh  bv  BaclMro,  no  donbt. 
/.  Btr.  Ah  I  dwadl  mak  mj  fMlinga  t 
Dog*.  GfnOwmbfMth. 

Hioe  bsv*  no  farther  ontniM  to  «Bdnr«. 
/.  Ber.  Htm,  in  k  WMd,lt  nM  tat  on 

3b  fi^iili  uid  ftTH^— I  wiD  BBt  MV 
JfjF  pet^  moBgi  for  irtiat  i*  a  mere  blow, 
However  vile,  to  such  a  thing  as  I  am  ? 
Bnt  the  baM  insnlt  done  yonr  state  and  per- 

Doge.  You  overrate  my  power,  which  b 

a  pageant.  440 

Tbia  cap  is  not  the  monarch's  crown;  these 

Might   move  compassion,  like   a   beggar's 

rags; 
Nay,   more,  a.   beggar's  are    bis  own,  and 

Bnt  lent  to  the  poor  puppet,  who  mnst  play 
Its  part  with  oil  its  empire  in  this  ermine. 

/.  Ber.  Wouldst  thou  be  king  7 

Doge.  Yes  —  of  a  happy^  people. 

/.  Ber.  Wouldst  thon  bo  soverei^  lord 
of  Venice? 

Doge.  Ay. 

If  that  the  people  shared  that  sovereign^, 
So  that  nor  they  nor  I  were  further  sUves 
To  this  o'e^rown  aristocratie  Hydra,  ^jn 
The  poisonons  beads  of  whose  envenom'd 

body 
Have  breathed  a  pestilence  upon  ns  all. 

/.  Ber.  Yet,  thon  wast  bom,  and  still  hast 
lived,  patrician. 


Ay*.  Li  •fflhanWH  Id>«Mk;a^ 

&amad«iiMD«(atabe  bMitol:  ta* 
Tliiiiil  ■iiiTIihTiT  ■■!»!■  ■ml  aiiMiMt  - 
Of  Veoioe  ud  ber  pMipfe,  But  th»MMtoi 
Their  good  and  my  own  hnoiMr  TO*  wtg 


I  b«TO  foi^  and  Ued;  eonmiMde^  ny^ 

■nd  eauqner'd; 
HnTemade  ana  nian*d  panee  oAln  ■Mhiab 

»«.  ■   <fc 

Asitmi^t  ehanoe  to  baonreonnttj^*raa- 

t<we; 

Bvre  travcned  knd  and  aea  fa  MHitaak 

duty. 
Throng  almoet  aiz^  Tcan,  and  atfll  Car 

Hy  Eathns'  and  n^  UrUi^aoe^  ahuii  jkar 


Onee  moro;  bat  not  lot  mj  knot  of  b«^ 
Nor  aect,  nor  fiwtioo,  did  I Ueed  te  Bwaairr 
Bnt  wonld  tou  know  wliy  I  bare  dnae'ail 

this? 
Ask  of  tiie  Ueeding  priiean  why  aha       igt 


Hath 


rippi 


'd  her  boeom; 


1  the  bod  fe 


She 'd  tell  thee  t  was  for  nS  her  litOe  floei. 

/.  Ber.  And  yet  they  made  thee  duke. 

Doge.  They  made  me  so; 

I  sought  it  not,  the  flattering  fetters  met  me 
Returning  from  my  Roman  embassy, 
And  never  having  hitherto  refused 
Toil,  charge,  or  duty  for  the  state,  I  did 

At  these  late  years,  decline  what  was  the 

highest 
Of  all  in  seeming,  but  of  all  most  base 
In  what  we  have  to  do  and  to  endure.      ^ 
Bear  witness  for  me  thou,  my  injured  aidk- 

When  I  cao  neither  right  myself  nor  thee. 
/.  Ber.  You  shall  do  both  if  yon  posaees 

the  will; 
And  many    thousands  more    not   leas  op- 

press'd. 
Who  wait  but  for  a  signal  —  will  yon  give 


At  peril  of  my  life,  if  you  disdain  not 
To  lend  a  patient  ear. 

Doge.  Say  on. 

/.  Ber.  Not  thou, 
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1)  thB  strong  cauMptioit  of  theb- 

Hm  foreign  soldiers  in  the  Muate's  pay 
Are  diaoootented  for  their  long  Brreara; 
Hie  naUre  marinera  and  cine  troops 
Feet  with  tbeb  triendn;  for  who   ii  he 

amongst  them 
Whose  bretluvn,  parents,  chOdren,  wives, 

Have  not  partook  oppiessioii,  or  pollation, 
E^mn   tiiB   patricians  ?     And  the  hopelen 

Against  the  Genoese,  which  is  still  main- 

With  the    plebeian  blood,   and    treasnre 

wrung  joD 

From  their  hard  eamingB,  has  influned  them 

further: 
Even  now  —  but,  I   forget   that  speaking 

thus, 
Perh^ts  I  pass  the  sentenne  of  my  death  I 
Doge.  And  suifering  what  thou  hast  done 

—  fear'at  thiiu  death  ? 
Be  silent  then,  and  live  on,  to  be  beaten 
By  tboee  for  whom  thou  hast  bled. 

/.  Ber.  No,  I  will  speak 

At  erery  iuuard;  nnd  if  Venice'  Doge 
Should  turn  delator,  be  the  shame  on  him. 
And  sorrow  too;  for  he  will  lose  far  more 
Than  I. 

Doge.     From  me  fear  nothing;  out  with 

it  1  s„ 

7.  Ser.  Know  then,  that  there  are  met 

and  sworn  in  secret 
A   band   of   brethren,  valiant   hearts   and 

Men  who   have   proved  all   fortunes,  and 

have  long 
Grieved  over  that  of  Venice,  and  have  right 
To  do  so ;  having  served  her  in  all  climes. 
And  having  rescued  her  from  foreign  foes, 
Would  do  the  same  from  those  wiUiin  her 

They  are  not  numerous,  nor  yet  too  few 
For  their  great  purpose;  they  have  arms, 

and  means. 
And  hearts,  and  hopes,  and  faith,  and  pa- 
tient courage.  jio 
Doge.  For  what  then  du  they  pause  ? 
/.  Ber.                             An  hour  to  strike. 
Doge  (aside).  Saint  Mark's  shall  strike 
that  hour  t 


ithiB  thy  power,  hot  in  Uie  firm  belief 
That  injuries  like  onis,  sprung  from  one 

Will  genet^  one  rengeanoe:  ahonld  it  he 

Be  our  chief  now  —  ouraoTereignbereafteK 

Doge.  How  many  are  ye  ? 

/.Ber.  I  ^  not  answer  that 

Till  I  am  answer'd. 

Dogt.  How,  sir  1  do  yon  menaoe  f 

1.  Ber.  No;   I  afflim.     I  have  betray'd 

myself;  jfg 

But  there 's  no  tortnre  in  the  mystic  wells 

Not  leas  unfiling  oellsi  the  '  Leaden  roofs,* 
To  force  a  single  name  ttam.  me  of  otheia. 
The  Foiii  ano  the  Fiombi  were  in  vain; 
They  might  wring  blood  from  me,  bnt 

treachery  never. 
And  I  would  pass  the  fearful  ■  Bridge  td 

Sighs,' 
Joyous  thai  mine  must  be  the  hut  that 

e'er 
Would  echo  o'er  the  Stygian  wave  which 

Between  the  murderers  and  the  mnrder'd, 
washing  5^ 

The  prison  and  the  palace  walls;  there  are 
Those  who  would  live  to  think  on 't,  and 
avenge  me. 
Doge.  If  such  your  power  and  purpose, 
why  come  here 
To  sue  for  justice,  being  in  the  course 
To  do  yonrself  due  right  ? 

/.  sir.                           Because  the  man 
Who  claims  protection  from  anthori^, 
Showing  bis  oonHdence  and  his  sc' ■' 


To  that  authority,  can  hatdly  be 
Suspected  of  combining  to  destroy  it. 
Had   I   sate   down  too  humbly  with  this 

blow,  590 

A  moody  brow  and  mutter'd  threats  had 

made  me 
A  mark'd  man  to  the  Forty's  inquisition; 
But  loud  complaint^  however  angrily 
It  shapes  its  phrase,  is  little  to  be  fear'd. 
And  less  distmsted.     But,  besides  all  this, 
I  had  another  reason. 

Doge.  What  was  that  7 

/.  B«r.  Some  rumours  that  the  D<^  was 
greatly  moved 
By  the  reference  of  the  Avogadori 
Of  Michel  Steno's  sentence  to  the  Forty 
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Had  reaeh'd  me.    I  had  aerred  70%  koii- 
enr'djmi,  jiib 

And  felt  that  yon  were  da^gevooaly  » 
•  soltedy 

Beiqff  of  an  ocder  of  aiioli  qpnita^  aa 

B^mi  tenfold  both  good  and  eril:  Hwaa 

Ify  widi  to  prove  aadiizge  you  to  ledfeaa. 

How  yo«  Iwnr  all;  and  tm  I  ipeak  Ae 
Mmsiif 

Ify  peril  be  tibe  pcoof. 
i£^  Yon  have  deepl j  Tentiized; 

But  an  miHt  do  ao  wiio  wrald  gieatly 


Tlnia  far  111  answer  yon — your  aecret'a 
aafe* 
I.Ber.  And  ia  tibia  all? 
Doffe,  Unleae  wifli  all  intmited. 

What  would  yov  have  me  anawer  ? 

/.  Ber,  I  woold  have  jmi 

Tmat  Mm  wbo  lear'vea  liia  life  in  trust  with 

you.  571 

Doffe.  But  I  mnat  know  your  plan,  your 

names,  and  nombers; 

The  last  may  then  be  doaUedtand  the 

former 
Matnred  and  strengthen'd. 

/•  Ber.  We  're  enoi^  already; 

Ton  are  the  ade  ally  we  eoret  now. 
Doge.  But  bring  me  to  the  knowledge  of 

your  chiefs. 
/.  Ber.  That  shall  be   done  npon  your 
formal  pledge 
To  keep  the  faith  that  we  will  pledge  to 
you. 
Doge.  When?  where? 
/.  Ber.  This  night  I  '11  bring  to  your 

apartment  579 

Two  of  the  principals;  a  greater  number 
Were  hazardous. 

Doge.  Stay,  I  must  think  of  this. 

What  if  I  were  to  trust  myself  amongst 

you, 
And  leave  the  palace  ? 

/.  Ber.  Ton  must  come  alone. 

Doge.  With  but  my  nephew. 
/.  Ber.  Not  were  he  your  son. 

Doge.    Wretch  I  darest  thou  name  my 
son  ?     He  died  in  arms 
At  Sapienza  for  this  faithless  state. 
Oh,  that  he  were  alive,  and  I  in  ashes  ! 
Or  that  he  were  alive  ere  I  be  ashes  ! 
I  should  not  need  the  dubious  aid  of  stran- 
gers. 
/.  Ber.  Not  one  of  all  those  strangers 
whom  thou  doubtest,  590 


mm 


Bnt  will  f^gazd  tine  witii  •  iBial  tei« 

iog, 
So  that  tiboa  keep'at  a  father'a  lailii  wlftb 

them. 
Doge.  The  die  is  oast    Wkcae  ia  tiba 

plaoe  of  meeting  ? 
/.  sir.  At  midnightl  wiU  be  alalia  and 

maak'd 
Where'er  yoor  higlmeBa  pfoaaea  to  diveei 

me» 
To  wait  your  eoming,  and  eonduct  foa 

where 
Yon  shall  receiTe  oar  homage,  aad  pvo^^ 

nounoe 
Upmi  our  project. 

Doge.  At  what  hour  ariaaa 

The  moon? 
i.  Ber.         Late;  but  the  atmeqpiie»  H 

thiek  and  dusky, 
'Tisasiroeoo. 

Doge.  At  the  midniffht  hoar,  tiMB^ 

Near  to  the  ehuroh  where  ueep  my  aiiaai 

the  same,  ^t 

Twin^named  from  ihe  apostles  Jolm  and. 

F^ul; 
A  gondola,  with  one  oar  only,  will 
Lurk  in  the  narrow  channel  which  giidealgfi 
Be  there, 
i.  Ber.    I  will  not  ful. 
Doge.  And  now  retire  — 

/.  Ber.  In  the  full  hope  your  highneis 

will  not  falter 
In  your  great  purpose.     Prince,  I  take  my 

leave.  [Exit  Israkl  Bsetuocio. 

Doge   (solus).      At    midnight,    by    the 

church  Saints  John  and  Paul, 
Where  sleep  my  noble  fathers,  I  repair  — 
To  what  ?  to  hold  a  council  in  the  dark  610 
With   common    ruffians   leagued    to   ruin 

states ! 
And  will  not  my  great  sires  leap  from  the 

vault. 
Where  lie  two  doges  who  preceded  me, 
And  pluck  me  down  amongst  them  ?  Would 

they  could ! 
For  I  should  rest  in  honour  with  the  hon- 
oured. 
Alas  !  I  must  not  think  of  them,  but  those 
Who  have  made  me  thus   unworthy  of  a 

name 
Noble  and  brave  as  aught  of  consular 
On  Roman  marbles;  but  I  will  redeem  it 
Back  to  its  antique  lustre  in  our  annals,  (ao 
By  sweet  revenge  on  all  that's  base  in 

Venice, 
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And  beedom  to  the  nat,  or  laaye  it  blaek 
To  an  the  growing  ealmmuM  of  time, 
Whieh  nerer  iiMre  tb«  fune  of  him  wlio  full, 
But  try  the  Cmu,  or  the  Catiliiw, 
By  thei-       ■      *  ■ 


ACT  II 

SCBNX  I 

Ai  AfailmtiU  Htllu  Daeal  Paiac*. 

iiminrr'  (h(A  q/lAi  Don)  amd  Muunu. 

Ang.  What  wm  the  Boge'i  uiiw«r  ? 

Mar.  That  he  wai 

That  moment  annunon'd  to  a  confeieiioe; 
Bnt  "t  ii  by  this  time  eaded.   I  peroeived 
Not  long  ago  the  senatort  embukiiig; 
And  the  hut  gondola  maj  now  be  leen 
Glidiiw  into  ue  throng  of  barks  which  rtnd 
The  guttering  waten. 

Ang.  Would  he  were  retum'd  I 

He  has  been  moofa  disquieted  of  late; 
And  Time,  which  ia»  not  tamed  hia  fiery 

spirit. 
Nor  yet  enfeebled  even  his  mortal  frame   10 
Which  seems  to  be  more  nourisb'd  by  a  Bool 
Soquick  and  restless  thtit  it  would  consume 
Leas  hardy  claj  —  Time  has  but  little  power 
On  his  resentments  or  his  griefs.   Unlike 
To  other  spirits  of  his  order,  who. 
In  the  fint  burst  of  passion,  pour  away 
Their  wrath  or  sorrow,  all  things  wear  in 

An  aspect  of  eternity:  his  thoughts, 
His  feelings,  passions,  good  or  evil,  all 
Have  nothmg  of  old  age;  and  his  bold  brow 
Bears  but  the  scars  of  mind,  the  thoughts  of 

Not  their  decrepitude;  and  he  of  late 
Has  been  more  agitated  than  his  wont. 
Would   he  were   come  1  for  I   alone  have 

Upon  his  troubled  spirit. 

Mar.  It  is  true, 

His  highness  has  of  late  been  greatly  moved 
By  the  affront  of  St«no,  and  with  cause : 
But  the  offender  doubtless  even  now 
Is  doom'd  to  expiate  his  rash  insult  with 
Such  chastisement  as  will  enforce  respect 
To  female  virtue,  and  to  noble  blood.        jt 

Ang.  '^  was  a  gross  insult;  but  I  heed  it 


Which  it  has  "i^Af  upon  F^isro't  loiiL 
Hie  pnmd,  the  flery,  the  austere — auitei* 
To  aU  tave  me:  I  trambte  when  I  think 
To  what  it  may  eondnat. 

Mar.  Assmedlj 

Tba  Doge  oannot  nupect  yon  ? 

Atuf.  Snspwt  me  / 

Why  Steno  dared  not:  when  he  Bonwl'd  his 


the  moon's  glim- 
tmote  him  Cor  the 


Grovelling  hy  stealth  i 

mering  light, 
Hia  own  rialTeonMianei 


And  every  shadow  on  the  walls  frawn'd 

Upofl  his  coward  calnmoy. 

Jifor.  Tweie  fit 

He  should  be  pnniah'd  gneronsly. 

Ang,  He  is  ao. 

Mar.  What  t  is  the  senteiwe  paas'd  7  is  he 


Ang.  I  h 


'd? 


t  that,  bnt  be  has  been 


Mar.  And   deem   yon   this   enon^    for 

such  fonl  scorn  ? 
Ang.  I  would  not  be  a  judge  in  my  own 

Nor  do  I  know  what  sense  of  punishment 
May   reach   the   soul   of   ribuds    snch   as 

But  if  his  insults  sink  no  deeper  in 
The  minds  of  the  inoiiisitors  than  they 
Have  mfiSed  mine,  he  will,  for  all  aeqnit- 

Be  left  to  his  own  shamelesaness  or  shame. 
Mar.  Some  sacrifice  is  dne  to  slander'd 

Ang.  Why,  what  is  virtue  if  it  needs  a 
victim  ? 
Or  if  it  must  depend  upon  men's  words  ? 
The  dying  Roman  said, ' 't  was  but  a  name : ' 
It  were  indeed  no  more,  if  human  breath  6a 
Could  make  or  mar  it. 

Mar.  Yet  full  many  a  dame. 

Stainless   and    faithful,  would  feel  all  the 

wrong 
Of  such  a  slander;  and  less  rigid  ladies, 
Such  as  abound  in  Venice,  would  be  loud 
And  all-inexorable  in  their  cry 
For  justice. 

Ang.  This  bnt  [tfovea  it  is  the  name 

And  not  the  (quality  they  prize:  the  first 
Have  found  it  a  bard  task   to  hold  their 

honour. 
If  they  require  it  to  be  blason'd  fortb; 


nd  tboae  who  have  not  kept  it,  seek  its 
aeemilig  A. 

'.bey  would  look  out  for  an  omament 
irluch  they  feel  the  waut,  but  not  be- 

ktbink   it   so;    thej   live    in    others' 
ttboagbtii, 

Iwnld  HMm  honest,  bb  they  miut  saem 
^—^       fair. 

Mar.  Tou  have  strange  thoughts  for  a 

patrician  dame. 
Ang.  And  yet  they  were  my  father's; 
with  his  name. 
The  sole  inheritance  he  left. 

ifar.  Vou  want  none ; 

Wife  to  a  prince,  the  chief  uf  the  Republic. 

Anff,   1  should  have  sought  none  though 

a  peasant's  bride. 

But  feel  not  less  the  love  and  gratitude     to 

Due  to  my  father,  who  bestowed  my  hand 

Upon  his  early,  tried,  and  trusted  friend, 

Tbb  Count  Val  di  Mariao,  now  our  Doge. 

Mar.  And  with  that  hand  did  he  bestow 

JODT  henrt  ? 
Aug,  He  did  so,  or  it  had  not  been  be- 

Mar.  Tet  this  strange  di^uvportion  in 
your  years, 
Aitd,  let  me  add,  disparity  of  tempers. 
Might  make  the  world  doubt  whether  such 


Ang.  The  world  will  think  vith  i 

lings ;  but  my  heart  4} 

Uaa  still   been   iu   my   duties,  which   are 

But  never  difficuU. 

Mar.  And  do  you  love  hun  ? 

Ang.  I   love   all   noble   qualities   which 

LoTe,  and  I  loved  my  father,  who  flrat  taught 

To  single  out  what  we  should  love  in  otben, 
And  to  subdue  all  tendency  to  lend 
The  best  and  purest  feelings  of  our  nature 
To  baser  passions.   He  bestow'd  my  hand 
Upon  Fnliero:  he  bad  known  him  noble, 
Brave,  ^nerona;  rich  m  all  the  qualities 
Of  soldier,  citizen,and  friend;  in  all         lai 
Such  have  I  found  him  as  my  father  said. 
His  faulU  are  those  that  dwell  in  the  high 

bosoms 
Of  men  who  have  commanded :   too  much 

And  the  deep  jMosions  fiercely  fosCer'd  by 


1 


The  uses  of  patricians,  and  a  life 
Spent  iu  the  storms  of  state  and  war ; 

From  the  quick  sense  of  honour,  which 


And  then  he  baa  been  rash  from  his  youth 

upwards, 
Yet  temper'd  by  redeeming  niibienesa 
In  snch  sort,  that  the  wariest  of  republic* 
Has  lavish'd  all  its  chief  employs  upon  him. 
From  bis  first  fight  to  bis  last  embassy, 
From  which  on   bis   return  the   dukedom 

met  him. 
Mar.  But  previous  to  this  marriage,  bad 

your  l^art 
Ne'er  beat  for  any  of  the  noble  youth, 
Suoh  aa  in  years  had  been  more  meet  ta 

Beauty  like  yours  ?  or  since  have  you  ne'ec 

One,  who,  if  your  fair  hand  were  still  t» 

give. 
Might  now  pretend   to  Loredauo's  daugb> 
ter? 
Ang.  I  onswer'd  your  first  question  whe* 

I  married. 

Mar.       And  the  second  ? 
Ang.  Keedg  no  answei. 

3Iar.  I  pray  you  pardon,  if  I  have  of- 
fended. 
Ang.  I  feci  no  wrath,  but  some  sorprise: 

That  wedded   bosoms  could  permit  them- 

To   ponder    upon   what    tbey   now   might 

choose. 
Or  angbt  save  their  past  choice. 

Mar.  T  h  their  post  choice 

That  far  too  often  makes  them  deem  they 

would  ijo 

Now  choose  more  wisely,  could  tbey  000- 

Ang.  It  may  bo  so.   I  knew  not  of  such 

thoughts. 
Mar.  Here   comes   the   Doge  —  shall  I 

Ang,  It  may 

Be  better  you  should  quit  me;   be  seems 

In  thought.  —  How  pensively  he  takes  hit 
way  1  lEiU  tUtuni. 
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JEiiMr  lie  Do^  and  Tana. 

Dogt(muting').  Then  w  a oertain  Philip 
Cklendaio 
Now  in  tha  Anuwl,  who  boMa  conuiwnd 
Of  e^^  men,  sod  hsa  great  influence 
Beadei  on  all  the  spirit!  of  hii  eomrades. 
lids  man,  I  hear,  is  bold  and  popular,     140 
Sndden  and  daring,  and  yet  eeoret;  *t  would 
Be  well  that  he  were  won:  I  needs  ranat 

That  Israel  Bertncuio  has  Monred  him, 
Bnt  fain  would  be  — 

Pit.  My  lord,  pray  pudon  me 

For  breaking  in  npcm  your  meditation; 
The  SeuaUo'  Bertuccio,  your  kininnan, 
Charged   me   to  follow  and   inquire   yonr 


To  fix  an  honr  when  he  may  speak  with 
yon. 
Doge.  At   sunset. —  Stay  a  moment  — 

Say  in  the  second  hour  of  night  iBtarmto. 

Ang,  My  lord  I 

Doge.  IHf  dearest  child,  fcn^Te  me  — 

why  delay  iji 

So  long  approaching  me? —  I  saw  you  not. 

Ang.  You  were  absorb'd  in  thought,  and 

be  who  DOW 

Has  parted  from  you  might  have  words  of 

weight 
To  bear  you  from  the  senate. 
Doge.  From  the  senate  ? 

Ang.  I  would  not  interrupt  him  in  his 
duty 
And  theirs. 

Doge.    The  senate's  duty  I  yon  mistake; 

T  is  we  who  owe  all  service  to  the  senate. 

Ang.  I  thought  the  Duke  had  held  com- 

,       mand  in  Venice. 

Doge.  He  shall.     But  let  that  pass.     We 

will  be  jocund.  ,te 

How  fares  it  with  you  ?    have  yon  been 

abroad? 
The  day  I3  overcast,  but  the  calm  wave 
Favours  the  ^ndolier's  light  skimming  oar; 
Or  have  you  held  a  I&vee  of  your  friends  ? 
Or  has  voiir  music  made  you  solitary  ? 
Say  —  IS  there  aught  that  you  would  will 

within 
Tbe  little  sway   now   left  the  Dnke?   or 

Of  fitting  splendour,  or  of  honest  pleasure. 
Social  or  lonely,  that  would  glad  your  heart. 
To    compensate    for   many   a   dull    hour. 


OnanoldD 

Speak,  and  't  is  dime. 

Ang.  Ton  're  met  kind  to  me. 

I  have  nothing  to  desire,  or  to  reqoeat^ 
Except  te  see  yon  ofteuer  and  calmer. 

Dogi.  Calmer? 

Ang.  Ay,  calmer,  my  good  lord.  — 

Ah,  why 
Do  yoa  still  keep  apart^  and  walk  alone. 
And  let  snob  itoong  emotiom  stamp  yoor 

As  not  botraying  their  full  impcwt,  yet 
Disclose  too  much  ? 

Doge.      Disclose  too  much  1  —  of  what  ? 
What  is  there  to  disclose  ? 

Ang.  A  heart  »a  ill 

Ateaae. 

Doge.     Tis  nothing,  child.  — But  in  th« 
state  >B> 

Yon  know  what  daily  cares  oppress  all  ttioae 
Who  govern  this  pt«oarious  commonwealtli. 
Now  suffering  from  the  Genoese  without. 
And  malcontents  within  —  't  is  this  whkh 

More  pensive  and    less  tranquil   than  my 

Ang.  Yet  this  existed  long  before,  and 

Till  in  these  late  days  did  I  see  you  thns. 
Forgive  me;  there  is  something  at  your  heart 
More  than  the  mere  discharge  of   public 
duties,  1^ 

Which  long  use  and  a  talent  like  to  yours 
Have  rendor'd  light,  nay,  a  necessi^, 
To  keep  your  mind  from  stagnating.     T  is 

In  hostile  states,  nor  perils,  thus  to  shake 

you; 
Yon,  who  have  stood  all  storms  and  never 

And  climh'd  up  to  the  innnBcle  of  power 
And  never  fainted  by  the  way,  and  stand 
Upon  it,  and  can  look  down  steadily 
Along   the  depth   beneath,  and  ne'ar  feel 

Were  Genoa's  galleys  riding  in  the  port,  iod 
Were  civil  fury  raging  in  Saint  Mark's, 
You  are  nut  to  be  wrought  on,  but  would 

fall, 
As  you  have  risen,  with  an  unalter'd  brow  — 
Your  feelings  now  are  of  a  different  kind ; 
Something  has  stung  yonr  pride,  not  patri* 

Doge.  Pride,  Angiolina  ?    Alas  I  none  is 
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Ang.  Yes  —  the  a&me  Ein  that  overthrew 
the  angelt), 
And  of  all  sins  most  esailj  bcHeta 

rtab  the  nearest  to  the  angelic  oktiire: 

i  vile  ate  only  vain;  the  great  are  proud. 

i)oge.  I  had  the  pride  of  honour,  of  your 

honour,  III 

Deep  at  my  heart  —  But  let  ua  change  the 

Ang.  Ah,  no  I  —  Aa  I  have  ever  shared 
your  kbdnesa 
In  all  things  else,  let  me  not  be  shut  out 
From  your  diitress:  were  it  of  public  im- 
port. 
You  know  I  never  sought,  would  never  seek 
To  win  a  word  from  you;  but  feeling  now 
Your  grief  is  private,  it  belongs  to  me 
To  lighten  or  divide  it.     Since  the  day 
When  foolish  Steno's  ribaldry  deteoted   no 
Unfix'd  your  quiet,  you  are  greatly  changed, 
And  I  would  soothe  you  back  to  what  you 

Doge.  To  what  I  was  !  —  Have  jott  heard 


Ang.  No. 

Doge.        A  month's  arrest. 
Ang.  la  it  not  enon^  ? 

Dogt.  Enough  I  —  yes,    for    a    druucen 
galley-UBve, 
Who,  stung  by  stripes,  may  murmur  at  his 

But  not  for  a  deliberate,  false,  cool  villain. 
Who  stains  a  lady's  and  a  prince's  honour. 
Even  on  the  throne  of  hii  authority- 

Ang.  There  seems  to  me  enough  in  the 

conviction  jjo 

Of  a  patrician  guilty  of  a  falsehood : 
All  other  punishment  were  light  unto 
His  loss  of  honour. 

Dogt.  Such  men  have  no  honour; 

They  have  but  their  vile  lives  —  and  these 

Ang.  You  would  not  have  him  die  for 

this  offence  ? 
Doge.   Not  noio  .•  —  being  still  alive,  I  'd 
have  him  live 
Long  as  i«  can;   he  has  ceased  to  merit 

death; 
The  guCty  saved  hath  damn'd  his  hundred 

judges. 
And  he  is  pure,  for  now  his  crime  is  theirs. 
Ang,  Oh,  had  this  false  and  flippant  li- 
beller „o 
Shed  his  young  blood  for  his  absurd  lam- 


Ne'er  from  that  moment  could  Uiis  breaot 

have  known 
A  joyous  hour,  or  dreamless  slumber  mom 
IJogt.  Does  not  the  law  of  Heaven  saj 
blood  for  bh>od  7 
And  he  who  lainta  Idlls  more  than  he  win 

Is  it  the  pain  of  blows,  or  shame  of  blows. 
That   make   such   deadly   to   the  sense  of 

Do  not   the   laws   of  man   say  blood  for 

honour  ? 
And,  less  than  honour,  for  a  little  gold 
Say  not  the  laws  of  nationB  hlood  tor  I 

Is  't  nothing  to  have  ftU'd  these  vetna 

poison 
For   their   once   healthful   current?    is   it 

nothing 
To  have  staiird  your  name  and  mine  — 

noblest  names  1 
Is 't  nothing  to  have  brought  into  contemmt 
A  prince  before  his  people  ?  to  have  fail^ 
"^    ■' ipeet  accorded  by  mankind 


In  the 
To  youth 
To  virtue 


L,  and  old  age  ii 
'  sex,  and  dignity  i 

let  them  look  to  it  wha  i 
have  saved  him.  •' 

Ang.  Heaven    bids    us   to   forgive    our 

Doge.  Doth   Heaven   forgive  her  own? 
Is  there  not  Hell 
For  wrath  eternal  ? 

Ang.  Do  not  speak  thus  wildly  — 

Heaven  will  alike  forgive  you  and  your  foea. 

Doge.  Amen  I       May    Heaven     forgive 

Ang.  And  will  you? 

Doge.  Yes,  when  they  are  in  heaven  I 
Ang.  And  not  till  then? 

Doge.  What  matters  my  forgiveness?  an 

Worn  out,  scom'd,  spum'd,  abused;  what 

matters  then 
My  pardon  more  than  my  reseDtment,  both 
Being  weak  and  worthless  ?   I  have  lived 

too  long.  — 
Bnt    let   us   change    the    argnment.     My 

child !  170 

My  injured  wife,  the  child  of  Loredano. 
The  brave,  the  chivalrous,  how  little  deem'd 
Thy  father,  wedding  tbee  unto  his  friend. 
That  he  was  linking  thee  to  shame  !  —  A  las  1 
Shame  without  sin,  for  thou  art   faultless- 

Hadst  thou 
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But  had  a  diSerent  hnibMid,  any  hnabaad 
In  Venioe  taTs  the  Dogs,  thia  blight,  thia 


So  jonng,  ao  beautiful,  wo  good,  ao  pure, 
To  suffer  thia,  and  ;et  be  oDaTengeo  I     180 
Ang.  I  am  too  wall  avenged,  for  yon  atill 

And  tnut,  and  honour  me;   and  all  men 

That  ^a  are  just,  sod  X  am  true:  wbat 

Could  I  requite,  or  you  oommand  ? 

Dogt.  T  ia  well 

And  may  be  better;  bat  whate'er  betide, 
Be  thou  at  leaat  kiod  to  mj  memory. 

Atig.  Why  apeak  you  thus  ? 

DtW.  It  11  no  matter  why; 

But  I  would  atill,  whatever  otheia  think, 
Have  your  reapeot  both  now  and  in  my 

Ang.  Why  shoald  you  doubt  it  ?  baa  it 
erer  fail'd  ?  190 

Doge.  Come    hither,    child;   I  would   a 
wonl  with  you. 
Your  father  was  my  friend;  unequal  for- 


With  bia  Wt  malady,  he  will'd  our  union. 
It  was  not  to  repay  me,  lon^  repaid 
Before  by  hia  great  loyalty  m  friendBhip; 
His  ubject  waa  to  place  your  orphan  beauty 
In  honourable  safety  from  the  perils, 
Whicbiinthia  scorpion  nest  of  vice,aasail  yxt 
A  loDely  and  undower'd  maid.     I  did  not 
Think  with  him,  but  would  not  oppose  the 

thought 
Which  soothed  his  death-bed. 

Ang.  I  have  not  forgotten 

The  nobleness   with   which  yon   bade  me 

IE  my  young  heart  held  any  pteferenoe 
Which  would  have  made  me  happier;  nor 

your  offer 
To  make  my  dowry  equal  to  the  rank 
Of  aught  in  Venice,  and  forego  all  claim 
My  father's  last  injunction  gave  you. 

Doge,  Tbaa, 

T  was  not  a  foolish  dotard's  vile  caprice,  jio 
Nor  the  false  edge  of  aged  appetite. 
Which  made  me  covetous  of  girlish  beauty. 
And  a  young  bride:  for  in  my  fieriest  youth 


I  sway'd  anch  paaiioni;  nor  wna  thia  my  ago 

Infected  with  that  leprosy  of  lost 

Which  tainta  the  luMuiest  years  of  vioioia 

MftfciHg  them  lansaek  to  the  very  laat 
The  drega  of  pleaaura  for  their  vaniah'd 

joys; 
Or  bt^  m  aemah  marnage  some  joaag 


Onr  wedlock  was  not  of  thia  aort;  you  had 
Freedom  from  me  to  ohooae,  and  urged  in 


Tour  father's  choioe. 
Ang.  I  did  at 


Bepeuted  for  my  sake  | 

In  pouoerins  o'er  your  late  diaqutetodea. 
Voge.  I  knew  my  heart  would  nevec 
treat  yon  haruily; 
I  knew  my  days  could  not  disturb  you  long; 
And   then   the    daughter   of   my    earliest 

His  worthy  daughter,  free  to  choose  again. 
Wealthier  and  wiser,  in  the  ripest  bloom 
Of  womanhood,  more  skilful  to  select 
By  passing  these  probationary  years. 
Inheriting  a  prince's  name  and  riches. 
Secured,  by  the  short  penance  of  enduring 
An  old  man  for  some  snmmers,  against  all 
That  law's    chicane  or   envious  kinsmen 

Have  u^ed   against  her   right;   my  best 

friend's  child 
Would  choose  more  fitly  in  respect  of  yean. 
And  not  less  truly  in  a  faithful  heart.      J41 
Ang.  Uy  lord,  I  look'd  bat  to  my  father's 


With    fMth   to   bim   with  ' 

Ambitious  hopes  ne'er  cross'd  my  dreams; 

and  should 
The  hour  you  speak  of  come,  it  will  be  seen 

Doge.  I  do  believe  yon;  and  I  know  yon 

For  love,  romantic  lore,  which  in  my  youth 
I  knew  to  be  illusion,  uid  ne'er  saw  jjo 
Lasting,  but  often  fatal,  it  had  been 


r 


I  roy  most  paeuonate 


r^tfhire  for 

■•1  could  not  be  so  now,  did  such  eiist, 
such  respect,  and  mildly  paid  regard 
;rue  feeling  for  your  welfare,  ajid 
•  cQinplianci!  with  all  buneat  wishes; 
uidnera  lo  your  virtues,  watchfultiesB 
shown,  but  shadowing  o'er  such  little 

failings 
^Duth  is  apt  in,  so  aK  not  to  check 
hly,  but  win  you  from  them  ere  you 

You  had  been  won,  but  thought  the  change 
your  choice; 
pride  not  in  your  beauty,  but  your  con- 

A  trust  in  you  —  a  patriarebal  loTe, 
And    not   a   doting    homage  —  friendship, 
faith  — 
Hi  estimation  in  your  eyes  as  these 
Might  claim,  I  hoped  for. 
Ang.  And  have  ever  had. 

Ik^.  I  tbiuk  M>.    For  the  di&erence  in 
onr  years 
I, .  To*  knew  it,  choosing  me,  and  chose ;   I 
trusted 

Kot  to  my  qualities,  nor  would  have  faith 
Id  Btich,  nor  outward  omaments  of  natiuv. 
Were   I   still   in   my   Sve    and    twentieth 
spring;  3?. 

I  trusted  to  the  blood  of  Loredano 
Pure  in  jour  veins;  1  trusted  to  the  soid 
God  gave  you  ~-  to  the  truths  your  father 

taught  you  — 
To  your  ftlief  in  heaven^ to  your  mild 

To  your  own  faith  and  honour,  for  my  own. 

Ang.  Yon  have  done  well.     I  thank  you 
for  that  trust. 
Which  1  have  never  for  one.  moment  ceased 
To  honour  you  the  more  for. 

Doge.  Where  is  honour, 

lunate   and   precept-atrengtheu'd,  't  is  the 

Of  faith  cowinbial:  where  it  is  not  —  where 
Light  thoughts  are  lurking,  or  the  vanities 
Of  worldly  pleasure  rankle  in  the  heart. 
Or  senaiial  throbs  convulse  it,  well  I  know 
T  were  hopeless  for  humanity  to  dream 
Of  honesty  ui  such  infected  blood, 
Although  't  were  wed  to  him  it  covets  most. 
An  incaruatiou  of  the  poet's  god 
In  all  his  marble-chiseU'd  beauty,  or 
The  demi-diety,  Alcidcs,  in  jgo 

His  majesty  of  superhuman  manhood. 


Would  not  BufGce  to  bind  where  virtue  U 

It  is  consistency  which  forms  and  prove* 

Vice  camiot  fix,  and  virtue  cannot  change. 
The  once  faH'n  woman  must  for  ever  fidl; 
For  vice  must  have  varictv,  while  virtue 
Stands   like   the   sun,  and  all  whiuh  roll* 

around 
Drinks  life,  and  light,  and  glory  from  her 

Ang.  And  seeing,  feeling  thus  this  tratlt 

(I  pray  you  pardon  me) ;    but  wherafore 
yield  you  ^cn 

To  the  most  tierce  of  fatal  passions,  and 

Disquiet  your  great  thoughts  with  restlesa 
hate 

Of  such  a  thing  as  Steno  ? 

Doge.  You  mistake  me. 

It  is  uot  Steno  who  could  move  me  thus; 

Had  it  been  so,  be  shoukl  —  hut  let  that 

Ang.  What  IB 't  you  feel  so  deeply,  then. 

Doge.  The  violated  majesty  of  Venice, 
At  once  insulted  in  her  lord  and  laws. 
A  ng.  Alas  I  why  will  you  thus  oonsider 

it? 
Dogt.  I  have  thought  on  't  till  —  but  let 
me  lead  you  bnck  410 

To  what  I  urged.  —  Alt  these  things  being 

I  wedded  you;  the  world  then  did  me  JUB~ 

Upon  the  motive,  and  my  conduct  proved 
They  did  me  right,  while  yours  was  all  to 

jiraise: 
Y011   liad  all   freedom  —  all  respect  — -  all 

From  me  and  mine;  and,  born  of  those  who 

Pnnces  at   home,  and   swept   kings   from 

their  thrones 
On  foreign  shores,  id  all  things  you  appear'd 
Worthy  to  be  our  first  of  native  dames. 

A  ng.  To  what  does  this  conduct  ? 

Doge-  To  thus  much,  th»t 

A  miscreant's  angrv  breath   may  blast  it 
all—  ■  ■  41. 

A  villain,  whom  for  his  unbridled  bearing. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  our  great  festival, 
I  caused  to  be  conducted  forth,  and  taught 
How  to  demean  himself  in  ducal  choinbers. 
A  wretch  like  this  may  leave  upon  the  wall 
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The    Ui^tiag  Tenom   of    liU   aweltering 

heut, 
And   Qiis  thaH   spread   itMlf    in   geneisl 

Into  a  bj^woid;  and  the  donbljr  felon  490 
(Who  tint  inmilted  virgin  modesty 
By  ft  ETOH  aflroot  to  your  attendant  damMla 
Amk&t  the  nobleat  of  our  dames  in  pnblic) 
Reqaite  tumaelf  for  his  moat  jnst  expolaion 
By  uackeniiig  pnblicly  bis  soTereign'e  «»- 

And  be  absolved  by  his  nprigbt  oompeers. 
Ang.  Bnt   he  has   been  condwnnd  into 


Do9t.  For 
aomuttal; 
And  fail  orief  term  of  mock-arrert  will 
pau  4M 

Within  a  palace.    But  I  've  done  with  him; 
The  Mit  mnat  be  vith  yop. 

Ang,  With  me,  ny  lord  ? 

Doge.  Yes,  Angiotina.   Do  not  marvel:  I 
Have  let  this  pi«y  upon  me  till  I  feel 
My  life  can  not  be  long;  and  tain  wonld 

have  you 
Regard  the  injunctions  yon  will  find  within 
This    scroll  (Gioing    her  a    paper)  -^  Fear 

not ;  they  are  for  your  advantage : 
Read  them  hereafter  at  the  fltting  houz. 
Ang,  My  lord,  in  life  and  after  life  you 
shall 
Be  honour'd  still  by  me:  but  may  your  days 
Be   many  yet  —  and    happier    than    the 
present  I  4ja 

This  passion  will  give  way,  and  yon  will  be 
Serene,  and  what   you   should   be  —  what 


Butn 


-obi  I 


T  the  few  days  or  hours  which  yet  await 
The  bl^bted  old  1^  of  Faliero,  shall 
Sweet  Quiet  shed  her  sunset  I   Never  more 
Those  smnmer  shadows  rising  from  the  pftst  I 
Of  a  not  ill-spent  nor  inglorious  life,  | 

Mellowing  the  last  hours  as  the  night  ap-  | 
proochas,  ito  | 

Shall  soothe  me  to  my  moment  of  long  rest.  1 
I  had  but  little  more  to  ask  or  hope,  1 

Save  the  regards  due  to  the  blood  and  sweat. 
And  the  soul's  labour  through  which  I  had 

toil'd  ' 

To   make  my   country   honour'd.    As  her  j 


Her  servant,  thon^  her  ehief  —  I  would 

have  gone 
Down  to  my  fatherB  with  a  name  serene 
And  pure  a>  thein;  bnt  this  hu  been  d^ 

Wonld  I  had  died  at  Zan  I 

Ang.  There  yon  saved 

The  state;  then  live  to  save  her  itilL    A 

day,  4JO 

Another  day  like  that  wonld  be  the  best 

Raproaf  to  them,  and  sole  revenge  for  yon. 

Dogt.  But  one  such  day  oooors  within  an 

My  life  is  little  less  than  one,  and  't  is 
Enough  for  Fortune  to  hare  gnnted  onee, 
That  which  seanie  one  mora  favonr'dcitiien 
May  win  in  many  states  and  yean.    But 

why 
Thus  sneak  1 7    Venice  has    forgot  that 

Then  why  should  I  remember  it  ?  —  Fare- 


hastens. 

Ang.  Remember  what  you  were. 

Doge.  It  wece  in  vain  I 

Joy's  recollection  is  no  longer  joy. 
While  Sorrow's  memory  is  a  sorrow  still. 

A  ng.  At  least,  whate  er  may  urge,  let  me 

TliHt  you  will  take  some  little  pause  of  rest: 
Your  sleep  for  many  nights  has  been  so 

That  it  had  been  relief  to  have  awaked  you. 
Had  I  not  hoped  that  Nature  would  o'er- 

At  length  the  thoughts  which  shook  your 

slumbers  thus.  490 

An  hour  of  rest  will  give  you  to  your  toils 

With  fitter  thoughts  and  freshen'd  strength. 

Doge.  I  cannot  — 

I  must  not,  if  I  could;  for  never  was 
Such  reason  to  be  watchful :  yet  a  few  — 
Yet  a  few  days  and  dream-perturbed  nigbta. 
And  I  shall  slumber  well  —  but  where  ?  — 

DO  matt«r. 
Adien,  my  Augiolina. 

^11$'.  Let  me  be 

An  instant —  yet  an  instant  yoiu' companion  1 
I  cannot  bear  to  leave  yon  thus. 

Doge.  Come  then. 

My  gentle  child,  forgive  me;  tbon  wert 

For  better  fortunes  than  to  share  tn  mine. 
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Now  darkliog   in   theit  close  toward   the 

deep  vale 
V/heie  Death  sits  robed  in  hia  all-gweeping 

shadow. 
When  I  am  gone  ~-  it  may  be  aoouar  than 
Even  thasH  years  warrant,  for  there  is  that 

stirring 
Within,  above,  aruiind,  that  iu  this  city 
Will  make  the  cemeteries  populous 
As  e'er  they  were  by  pestilence  or  war,  — 
When  I  am  notliing,  let  that  which  1  atu 
Be  still  sometimes  a  name  on  thy  sweet  lips, 
A  shadow  in  thy  fancy,  of  a  thing  ;ii 

Which  would  not  have  thee  tuouru  it,  hut 

retuember ;  — 
Let  us  begone,  my  child,  the  time  is  piess- 


ing. 


SCKNE   II 
A  ntlndSptliuiaratJric 


Col.  How  sped  yoD,  Israel,  iu  your  late 

com^amt? 
I.  Ber.  Why,  well. 

CaL     Is 't  possible  I  will  he  be  pimish'd  ? 
/.  Ber.  Yea. 

CaL  With  what  ?  t.  mulct  or  on  arrest  ? 
/.  Ber.  With  death  1 

CW.  Now  yon  rave,  or  must  intend  re- 

Sncb  as  I  cuunsell'd  you,  with  youi  own 

/■  Ber.  Yes;  and  for  one  sole  draught  of 

hate,  forego  ji9 

The  great  redress  we  meditate  for  Venice, 

And  change  a  life  of  hope  for  one  of  exile; 

Leaving  one  scorpioo  cruah'd,  and  thousands 

stinging 
My  friends,  my  family,  my  uuuntrymen  I 
No,  Calendaro;  these  same  drops  of  blood, 
Shod  shamefully,  shall  have  the  whole  of  his 
For  their  requite!  — But  not  only  bis; 
We  will  not  strike  for  private  wrongs  alone; 
Snch  are  for  selfish  passions  and  rash  men, 
But  are  unworthy  ft  tyrannicide. 

Cat.  You  have  more  patience  than  I  care 

Had  I  been  present  when  you  bore  this  in- 
sult, 

I  must  have  slain  him,  or  expired  myself 

In  the  vain  effort  to  repress  my  wrath. 
/.  Ber.  Thank  Heaven,  you  were  not  — 
all  had  else  been  marr'd: 

As  't  U,  oar  cause  looks  prosperous  still. 


Cal.  Ttra  H 

The  Doge  —  what  answer  gave  he  ? 

/.  Ber.  That  there  «M  \ 

No  puaishmeat  for  auch  as  Barbaro. 
Cal.  I  tuld  you  so  before,  and  that 't 


idle 


e  from  such  h 


Had  I  been  silent,  n 
Had  kept  me  in  his  eye,  a 


meditating 


Cal.  But  wherefore  □ 
the  Council  ? 
The  Doge  is  a  mere  pupjwt,  whoci 
Obtain  right  for  himself.     Why  speak  la 
him? 
/.  Ber.  You  shall  know  that  hereafter. 
Cof.  Why  not  now  t, 

1.  Ber.  Be  patient  but  till  midaight.  G«Ki 
your  musters, 
And   bid  our  friends  prepare   their   com- 
panies: 
Set  all  m  readiness  to  strike  the  blow,     no  w 
Perhaps  in  a  few  hours;  we  have  long  waited   I 
For  a  fit  time  — that  hour  U  ou  the  dul.       fl 
It  may  be,  of  to-morrow's  sun:  delay  ■r 

Beyond  may  breed  us  double  danger.  Sm  '  •y^ 
That  all  be  punctual  at  our  place  of  meet*  ' 

ing. 
And  arm  d,  excepting  those  of  the  Sixteen, 
Who  will  remain  among  the  troops  to  wait 
The  signal. 

Cat.       These  brave  words  have  breathed 
new  life 
Into  my  veins;  1  am  sick  of  these  protntcted 
And  hesitating  councils;  day  on  day         jte 
Crawl'd  on,  and  added  but  another  link 
To  our  long  fetters,  and  some  fresher  wrong 
Inflicted  ou  our  brethren  or  ouraelves, 
Helping    to    swell    our    tyrant's    bloated 


Ut  u 


upon 


For  the  result,  which  must  be  death  or  free- 

I  'at  weary  to  the  heart  of  finding  neither. 
/.  Ber.  We  will  be  free  iu  life  or  death  I 
the  grave 
Is   chainless.    Have   you   all   the   musters 

And  are  the  sixteen  companies  completed 
To  sixty  7 

Cai,         All  save  two,  in  which  there  are 
Twenty-five  wanting  to  make  up  the  mini- 
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1  old  Sorsnio's,  both 


/,  Ber.  No  matter;  we 

Whose  uethn? 
Cal.  Bertram's  mnd  d 
of  whom 
Appear  less  forward  in  the  canae  than  we 

/.  Ber.  Yoor  fierj  nature    maJieB  you 
deem  all  thow 
Wbo  are  not  rcEtless,  cold ;  but  there  ez- 

0ft  in  concentred  spirits  not  leu  daring 
Than  in  more  loud  aven^rs.     Do  not  doabt 

Cal.  I  do  not  donbt   the  elder;  but   in 
BertnuD  jSn 

There  U  a  hesitating  softness,  fatal 
To  enterprise  like  ours:  I  Ve  seen  that  man 
Weep  like  an  infant  o'er  the  misery 
Of  others,   heedless   of   his   own,   tbongh 

greater; 
And  in  a  recent  quarrel  I  beheld  him 
Tom  sick  at  sight  of  blood,  althongb  a  vil* 

/.  But.  'Die  truly  brare  are  soft  of  heart 

and  eyes, 

And  feel  for  what  their  duty  bids  them  do. 

I  have  known  Bertram  long;  there  duth  not 

breathe  {89 

A  soul  more  full  of  honour. 

Cai.  It  may  be  so; 

I  apprehend  less  treachery  than  weakness; 
Yet  as  he  has  no  mistress,  and  no  wife. 
To  work  upon  bis  milkiuess  of  spirit. 
He  may  go  through  the  ordeal.     It  is  well 
He  is  an  orphan,  friendless  save  in  us: 
A  woman  or  a  child  had  made  him  less 
Than  either  in  resolve. 

/.  Ber.  Such  ties  are  not 

For  those  who  are  call'd  to  the  high  des- 

Which  purify  corrupted  commonwealths. 
We  must  forget  all  feelings  save  the  one  ; 
We  must  resign  all  passions  save  our  pur- 

We  must  behold  no  object  save  our  country; 
And  only  look  on  death  as  beautiful. 
So  that  the  sacrifice  ascend  to  heaven 
And  draw  down  freedom  on  her  evermore. 

Cal.  But  if  we  fail  — 

/.  Ber.  They  never  fail  who  die 

In  a  great  cause:  the  block  may  soak  their 

gore; 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun;  their 

Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls  — 


But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.    Though 
years  sn 

Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  docun. 
They  but  aiwnient  the  deep  and  sweeping 


If  Brutus  had  not  lived?  He  died  in  giving 
Rome  liberty,  but  left  a  deathless  lesson  — 
A  name  which  is  a  virtue,  and  a  soul 
Which  multiplies  itself  throughout  all  time. 
When  wicked  men  wax  mighty,  and  a  state 
Toms  servile:  he  and  bis  high  friend  were 
styled  61s 

•  The  btst  of  Romans  I '     Let  us  be  the  first 
Of   true   Venetians,  spmng   from   Roman 

Cai.  Our  fathers  did  not  fly  from  Atlala 
Into  these  isles,  where  palaces  have  spnuu* 
On  huiks  redeem'd  from  the  rude  ooean^ 

To  own  a  thousand  despots  in  his  place. 
Better  bow  down  before  the  Hun,  and  call 
A  Tartar  lord,  than  these  swoln  silkworms 

masters  I 
The  first  at  least  was  man,  and  used  his 

As  sceptre:  these  unmanly  creeping  things 
Command  our  swords,  and  rule  us  wi^i  a 

As  with  a  spell. 

/.  Ber.  It  shall  be  broken  soon. 

Yon  say  tiiat  all  things  ai«  in  readiness: 
To-day  I  have  not  been  the  usual  round. 
And  why  thou  knowest;  but  thy  TJgilance 
Will  better  have  supplied  my  care.     These 

Id  recent  council  to  redouble  now 
Our  efforts  to  repair  the  galleys,  have 
Lent  a  fair  colour  to  the  mtroduction 
Of  many  of  our  cause  into  the  arsenal,    «|a 
As  new  artificers  for  their  equipment. 
Or  fresh  recruits  obtain'd  in  haste  to  man 
The  hoped-for  fieet.     Are  all  supplied  with 
arms? 
Cai.  All  who  were  deem'd  trustworthy: 
there  are  amne 
Whom  it  were  well  to  keep  in  ignorance 
Till  it  be  time  to  strike,  and  then  supply 

When  in  the  beat  and  harry  of  the  hour 
They  have  no  opportunitv  to  pause. 
But  needs  most   on  witn   those  who   will 
surround  them. 


Ber.  YoQ  have  aaid  well.     Have  ;ou 
remark'd  all  sucb  ?  tyj 

Col.   1  Ve  noted  moat ;   sad  caused  the 
other  chiefs 
e  like  caution  iii  their  oomponiea. 
r  M  I  have  seen,  we  are  enough 
"Oce  the  enterprise  secure,  if  'tis 
lenced  to-morrow;  but,  till 't  is  begun, 
hour  is   pregnant   with   a  thouiaiid 

'.  Let  the  Sixteen  meet  at  the  wonted 

!pt  Soranzo,  Nieoletto  Blondo, 
Mareu   Giuda,  who   will   keep   their 

•aa  the  arsenal,  and  hold  all  ready,   Uo 
sotajit  of  the  signal  we  will  fix  on. 
\         Jal.  We  wiU  not  fail, 

/.  Ber.  Let  all  the  real  be  there; 

I      I  have  a  stranger  to  present  U>  them. 
[  Cal.    A    stranger  f  doth  he   know  the 

/.  B^"^         Yes. 

Ctd.  And  have  you  daxed  to  peril  jout 
friends'  lives 
I       On  a  rash  confidenue  in  one  we  know  not  ? 
t  J-  Ber.  I  have  risk'd  no  man's  life  except 

Of  that  be  oertaiu:  he  is  one  who  inajr 
Make  our  ussiinim^e  doubly  sure,  according 
Ilis  aid;  and  if  reluctant,  be  no  less         670 
Is  in  our  power:  he  comes  alone  with  me. 
And   cannot   'scape   us;    but    he   will   not 

Cal.  I  cannot  judge  of  this  until  I  know 

la  he  one  of  our  order  ? 

/.  Ber.  Ay,  in  spirit, 

Altliough  a  child  of  greatness;  he  is  one 
Who  would  become  a  throne,  or  overthrow 

One  who  has  done  great  deeds,  and  seen 

great  changes; 
No  tyrant,  though  bred  up  to  tyranny; 
Valiant  in  war,  and  sage  m  council;  noble 
In  nature,  although  haughty;   quick,   yet 


Yet  for  all  this,  so  full  of  certain 

That  if  once  stirr'd  and  balHed,  as  he  has 

Upon  the  tenderest  points,  there  is  no  Pury 
In  Grecian  story  tike  to  that  which  wrings 
His  vitals  with  her  bDrning  bandB,  till  he 
Grows  capable  of  all  things  for  revenge: 
And  add  too,  that  his  mind  b  liberal; 


He  sees  and  feels  the  people  are  oppress'd. 
And  shares  their  sufferings.     Take  him  all 

We  have  need  of  suub,  and  such  have  need 
of  us.  y, 

Cal.  And  what  part  would  you  have  him 
take  with  us  ? 

/.  Ber.  It  may  be,  that  of  chief. 

Cal.  What  I  and  resigii 

Your  own  command  as  leader  ? 

/,  Ber.  Even  so. 

My  object  is  to  make  your  cause  end  well. 
And  not  to  push  myself  to  power.     Experi- 

Some  skill,  aad  your  own  choice,  had  mark'd 

To  act  in  trust  as  your  commander,  till 
Some  worthier  should  appear.     If  I  h&va 

found  Duch 
As  you  yourselves  shall  ou'n  more  worthy,   , 

That  I  would  hesitate  from  selfishnesa,   701 

And,  covetous  of  brief  autUnrity, 

Stake   our   deep    interest    on    my    siogls 

thoughts. 
Rather  than  yield  to  one  above  me  in 
All  leading  qualities?     No,  Calendaro, 
Know  your  ttiend  better;  but  you  all  shall    . 

judge. 
Away  1  and  let  us  meet  at  the  Rx'd  hour. 
I   Be  vigilant,  and  all  will  i^et  go  well. 

Cal.  Worthy    Bertuccio,  I   have  known 
I  y™  ever 

I   Trusty  aod  brave,  with  head  and  heart  to 

What  I  have  still  been  prompt  to  execute. 
For  my  own  part,  I  seek  no  other  chief; 
What  the  rest  will  decide  I  know  not,  bnt 
I  am  with  ifOu,  as  I  have  ever  been. 
Id  all  our  undertakings.     Now  farewell. 
Until  the  hour  of  midnight  sees  UB  meet. 

[£mnl 

ACT    III 

Scene  I 

5«M,  1^  span  SefveiR  lie  Cmtal  and  the  CkmrtA  tt 
San  aiocanKi  e  Sm  Paala.    An  tqtutlriiai  Si^m 

be/ore  U.    A  OmOola  lift  ^  (As  ConoJ  rU  mtf  Ht- 

E<itrT  Uit.  Ooot  alaiif.  dit^nUed. 

Doge  (eolui).  I  am  before  the  honi,  the 

hour  whose  voice, 

Pealing  into  the  arch  of  night,  might  shrike 

These  palaces  with  ominous  tottering. 

And  rock  their  marbles  to  the  eumer-stone. 
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Waking   th«   sleepers   from  some  hideous 

Of  indistinct  but  anful  nugaxj 

Of  that  which  will  befall  them.     Yefl,proiid 

city  I 
Thou  must  be  oleansed  of  the  blaok  blood 

which  makes  thee 
A  lazar-house  of  tyrannj:  the  task 
Is  forced  opon  me,  I  have  sought  it  not;  lo 
And  theretore  wbs  I  punish'd,  seeing  this 
Patrician  pestilence  spread  on  and  on, 
Until  at  length  it  smote  me  in  my  slomben. 
And  I  am  tainted,  and  mnit  wash  (.way 
The  plague  spots  in  the  healing  wave.  Tall 

Where  sleep  my  fathers,  whose  dim  statue* 

The  floor  which  doth  divide  ns  tram  the 

Where  all  the  pregnant  hearts  of  our  bold 

blood, 
Hoolder'd  into  a  mite  of  ashes,  bold 
Id  one  shrunk  heap  what  once  made  many 

When  what   is   now  a   handful  shook  the 

Fane  of  the  tutelar  saints  who  guard  our 

house  t 
Vault  where  two  Doges  rest  —  my  sires  ! 

who  died 
The  one  of  toil,  the  other  in  the  field. 
With  a  long  race  of  other  lineal  chiefs 
And  sages,  whose   great  labours,  wounds, 

and  state 
I  have  mherited,  —  let  the  graves  gape. 
Till  all  thine  aisles  be  peopled  with  the  dead. 
And  pour  them  from  tby  portals  to  gaze  on 

I  call  them  up,  and  them  and  thee  to  wit- 

What  it   hath  been  which  put  me  to  this 

task  — 
Their  pure  high  blood,  their  blazon-roll  of 

glories. 
Their  mighty  name  diahonour'd  all  in  me. 
Not  by  me,  but  by  the  ungmtefnl  nobles 
We   fought   to  make  our  equals,  not   our 

And  chiefly  thou,  Ordelafo  the  brave. 
Who  perish'd  in  the  field,  where  I  since  con- 
Battling  at  Zara,  did  the  hecatomlu 
Of  thine  and  Venice'  foes,  there  otTer'd  up 
By    thy    descendant,    merit    such   acqnit- 


Spirits  I  smile  down  upon  me;  for  my  cause 
Is  yonts,  in  all  lite  now  can  be  of  yonrs,  — 
Your  fune,  your  luune,  all  mingled  up  in 

And  in  the  fvtnre  fortunes  of  our  race  I    . 
Let  me  but  prosper,  and  I  make  this  ci^ 
Free  and  immortal,  and  oar  boose's  nam* 
Worthier  of  what  you  were,  now  and  here- 
after! 


/.  Ber.  Who  goes  there  ? 
Doge.  A  friend  to  Veuiee. 

LBtr.  TUbe. 

Weleome,  my  lord,  —  you  are   before  tho 

Doge.  I  am  ready  to  proceed  to  your  as- 
sembly. y> 
/.  Ber.  Have  with   jou.  —  I   am   proi^ 
and  pleased  to  see 
Suefa  confident  alacrity.   Your  doubts 
Sinoe  our  last  meeting,  then,  are  all  dia- 
pell'd? 
Doge.  Not  so,  but  I  have  set  my  little  left 
Of  life  upon  this  cast:  tfae  die  was  thrown 
When   I   first  listen'd  to   your  treason  — 

Start  not  I 
That  is  the  word ;  I  cannot  shape  my  tongna 
To  syllable  black  deeds  into  smooth  names, 
Though  I  be  wrought  on  to  commit  them. 

When 
I  heard  you  tempt  your  sovereign,  and  for- 

To  have  you  dragg'd  to  prison,  I  became 
Youi  guiltiest  accomplice:  now  you  may. 
If  it  so  please  you,  do  as  much  by  me. 

/.  Ber.  Strange  words,  my  lord,  and  most 
njunerited; 
I  am  no  spy,  and  neither  ore  we  traitors. 

Doge.   We .'  —  We !  —  no   matter  —  you 
have  eam'd  the  right 
To  talk  of  uf.  —  But  to  the  pomt     If  this 
Attempt   succeeds,   and    Venice,   render'd 

And  flourishing,  when  we  are  in  one  graves, 
Conducts  her  generations  to  our  ti^mbs,  jo 
And   makes  ber  children  with  their  little 

Strew  flowers  o'er  ber  deliverers'  ashes,  then 
The  conBequence  will  sanctify  the  deed. 
And  we  shall  be  like  the  two  Bruti  in 
The  annals  of  hereafter;  but  if  not, 
If  we  should  fail,  employing  bloody  means 
And  secret  plot,  although  to  a  good  end, 
Slill  we  are  traitors,  honest  Israel ;  —  thou 


lesB  than  be  who  vas  th;  sovereign 

hours  ago,  and  now  thj  brother  rebel, 
1.  Ber.  'T  is  not  the  luomeDt  to  consider 
thus,  Bi 

le  I  C4>uld  answer.  —  Let  xis  to  the  meet- 
ing. 

ie  mav  be  observed  in  lingering  here. 
-^oge.  We  art  observed,  and  have  been. 
I.  Ber.  We  observed  ? 

t  me  discover  —  and  this  steel  — 
Doge.  Pnt  up; 

-  "re  no  human  witnesaeg;  look  there  — 

T.  Only  a  tall  warrbr's  statue 

itnuing  a  proud  steed,  in  the  dim  light 
the  dull  moon. 

Uoge.  That  warrior  was  the  sire 

my  sire's  fatherx,  mid  that  statue  T7as  ^ 
creed  to  him  by  the  twice  rescued  city :  — 
ink  vou  that  be  looks  down  ou  us,  or 

no? 
/.  Btr.  My  lord,  these  are  mere  fantA- 

No  eyes  in  marble. 

Doge.  But  there  are  in  Death. 

tell  thee,  man,  there  ia  a  spirit  in 
..uob   things   that   acts   and   sees,   unseen, 

tiiDugfa  felt; 
And,  if  there  be  a  spell  to  stir  the  dead, 
Tis  in  sncb  deeds  a»  we  are  now  upon, 
Deem'st  thou  the  souls  ui  sueh  a  race  as 

Can  rest,  when  he,  their  last  descendant 

Stands  plotting  on  tfae  brink  of  their  pure 

graves 
With  atuug  plebeianK  ? 

/.  Ber.  It  had  been  as  well 

To  have  ponder'd  this  before,  —  ere   you 

embark-d 
In  our  great  enterprise.     Do  yon  repent  ? 
Doge.  No,  but  I  feel,  and  ^all  do  to  the 

last. 
I  cannot  (luench  a  glorious  life  at  once. 
Not  dwindle  to  the  thing  I  now  must  be, 
And  t«ke  men's  lives  by  sUsalth,  without 

some  pause. 
Yet  doubt  me  not;  it  is  this  very  feeling, 
And  knowing  whal   has   wrung  me  to  be 

thus,  ,,o 

Which  is  your  best  seenrity.    There  's  not 
A  roused  meehanic  in  vour  busy  plot 
So  wrong'd  as  I,  so  falVn,  so  loudly  eall'd 
To  his  redress:  the  very  means  1  am  forced 
By  these  fell  tyrants  to  adopt  is  such. 


That  I  abhor  them  doubly  for  the  deeds 
Which  I  must  do  to  pay  them  back  fortbeir*. 
/,  Ber.  Liet  us  away  —  hark — the  hour 

strikes. 
Doge.  On  —  on  ^ 

It  is  our  knell,  or  Unit  of  Venice  —  On. 
/.  Ber.  Say   rather,   'tis   her   freedom's 
rising  peal  ijn 

Of  triumph.   This  way  —  we  are  near  the 
place.  I  £mii>i. 

SCESE    I! 


Cal.  (entering).  Are  all  here  7 

Dug.  All  with  you;  except  the  three 

On  duty,  and  our  leader  Israel, 
Who  is  eipected  momently. 

Ctd.  Where 's  Bertnm  ? 

Ber.  Here  ! 

Cal.  Have  you  not  been  able  ta 

complete 
The  number  wanting  in  your  company  7 

Ber.  I  had  mark'd  out  some:  but  i  have 
not  dared 
To  trust  them  with  the  secret,  till  usuied 
That  they  were  worthy  faith. 

Cal.  There  is  no  need 

Of  trusting  to  their  faith;  vko,  save  our- 

Afld  our  more  chosen  comrades,  is  aware 
fully  of  our  iutent  ?  they  think  themselves 
Engaged  ui  secret  to  the  Signory, 
Topnnishsome  more  dissolute  young  nobles 
Who  have  defied  the  law  in  their  excesses; 
But  once  drawn  up,  and  their  new  swordi 

well-flesh'd 
In  the  rank  hearts  of  the  more  odious  sen- 


Theyw 


The  example  of  their  chiefs,  and  I  for  one 
Will  set   them   such,  thtit  they  for  very 

And  safety  will  not  pause  till  all  have  per- 
ish'd. 
Ber.  How  say  you  ?  all ! 
Cal.  Whom  wouldst  thon  spare  1 

Ber.  I  spare  * 

I   have   no  power  to  spare,     I  only  ques- 

Thinking  that  even  amongst  these  wicked 
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HwN  lll%llt  b«  Mme,  wboM  mg«  and  qnali- 

ties 
Might  mark  them  ont  tor  pitr. 

Cal.  Yes,  inch  pitj 

Am  wlien  the  viper  h»th  been  cnt  to  pieoee, 
The  Bepante  mgmenta  quivering  m  the 

In  the  la«t  energy  of  venomoiu  life,         i}a 
Dewrre  and  have.   Whj,  I  should  think  aa 

Of   pitying   aome   partienlar   fang  which 

One  in  the  jaw  of  the  swoln  aerpent,  ai 
Of  Mving   one   of   these:   they   form   but 

lii^ 
Of  one  long  chain;  one  mass,  me  breath, 

one  body; 
llMy  eat,  and  drink,  and  live,  and  breed 

together, 
Revel,  and  lie,  oppress,  and  kill  in  eoo- 

60  kt  them  die  as  one  t 

Dag.  Should  ont  anrvive. 

He  would  be  dangerous  as  the  whole ;  it  is 

Their  number,  be  it  tens  or  thousands,  but 
The  spirit  of  this  aristocracy  161 

Whicfa  must  be  rooted  out;  and  if  there 


To  gloomy  verdure  and  to  bitter  fruit. 
Bertram,  we  must  be  firm  t 

Cai.  Look  to  it  well, 

Bertram ;  I  have  an  eye  upon  thee. 

Ber.  Who 

Distrusts  me  7 

Cal.  Not  I;  for  if  I  did  so, 

Thou  wouldst  not  now  be  there  to  talk  of 

trust: 
It  ia  thy  softoess,  not  thy  want  of  faith,     170 
Which  makes  tbee  to  be  doubted. 

Ber.  You  should  know 

Who  hear  me,  who  and  what  I  am;  a  man 
Roused  like   yoursetves  to  overthrow  op- 
pression; 
A  kind  man,  I  am  apt  to  think,  as  some 
Of  yon  have  found  me;  and  if  bnve  or  no. 
You,  Calendaro,  can  prononnoe,  who  have 

Put  to  the  proof;  or,  if  you  should  have 

doubts, 
1 11  clear  them  on  your  person  I 
C<d.  Ton  B11 


Be  interrupted  i^  a  private  btawL  iSa 

Ber.  I  am  no  brawler;  trat  can  bear  my- 
self 
As  bx  among  the  foe  as  any  he 
Who  hears  me;  else  why  have  I  been  se- 
lected 
To  be  of  your  chief  comrades  7  but  no  leaa 
I  own  my  uatoral  weakness;  I  have  not 
Yet  leam'd  to  think  of  indisoriminate  mur- 


Without  ■ 


the  si^ht 


s  of   ifanddering;    and 


Of  blood  which  spouta  through  hoary  soalpa 

To  me  a  thing  of  tiiumph,  nor  the  death 
Of   man   surprised   a   glory.     Well  —  too 

I  know  that  we  must  do  suoh   things  on 

those 
Whose  acta  have  railed  up  suoh  avengers; 

If  tbere  were  some  of  these  who  could  be 

From  out  this  sweeping  fate,  for  our  own 

sakes 
And  for  our  honour,  to  take  off  some  sttun 
Of  massacre  which  else  pollutes  it  wholly, 
I  had  been  glad;  and  see  no  cause  in  this 
For  sneer,  nor  for  suspicion  I 

Dag.  Calm  thee,  Bertram; 

For  we   suspect  thee  not,  and  take  good 

It   is  the  cause,  and   not  our  will,  which 

asks  i» 

Such  actions  from  our  hands:  we  11  waah 

AU  stains  in  Freedom's  fountain  t 

Enter  lauiL  Bnnrcoio,  md  the  Dooi,  diiguiitd. 

Dag.  Welcome,  IsraeL 

Contp.  Most  welcome.  —  Brave  Bertiui- 
cio,  thou  art  late  — 
Who  is  this  stranger  ? 


Cat. 


Our  c 


It  is 


r  prepared  to 


Approved  by  thee,  and  thus  approved  by 
all, 

actions.    Now 


DlfMd  IMl  II  ■■  their  fortimra,  mod  Qtax  , 

kaoM.  >» 

Ai^takftl— If  I  di«>ded  d»th.  >  ' 

^MAnen  fciatfnl  I 

Tlwn  wmyoat  rub  weapons  can  inflkt,  i 
I  ihonld   not   DOW  be   here.  — OhI   noble  | 

CuuntgK !  \ 


Doft.  Ami  wbaA  aa  I  to  be  T  jtmr  ■»• 
fTanii  UML  to  do^M  tbe  btedata  of   ite 

/.  fiv.  UJ  iati,  mt  wxioU  IwTe  perish'4 

Had  IfcaM  nsb  dkm  proceeded;  but,  be- 

Hey  lie  affeancd  oC  tfaat  oud  BraoMnt^ 

Aad  dtoop  tbett  hMdi;  bdiete  ne.  t^  w 

Aa  I  Ascribed  tbroi.    Speak  to  tben. 
CU.  A*,  (peak; 

W*  aie  all  Iktening  id  wmider. 

I.  Ber.  (mdJre*tingtlitCi>ntpiralort).Yaa 


Aad  know  mj  words  fot  truth. 

Doge.  You  iee  me  here. 

As  one  of  yaa  hath  (aid,  nn  old,  uiuunn'i 

i;  and  yeitt^rday  70a  saw 


■olitaiTl 
1  dneb. 


who  would  refonn  1 

And  shake  down  seoates,  mad  with  wntth   I 

aoil  dread 
At  light  of  one  patricUn  I   Butcher  me. 
You   can  ;    I   care  not.    Israel,  are   Uiese   I 

The  might  J  hearts  yoa  spoke  of  ?  look  upon 
them!  „"  ! 

Cal.  Faith  I  he  hath  shamed  ns,  and  de- 
servedly. 
Waa  tbii  jour  trust  in  jour  tme  chief  Ber- 

To  turn  jronr  swords  ngaitist  bitn  and  hia 

gnest? 
Sheathe  them,  and  bear  faim- 

/,  Ber.  I  disdain  to  spesk. 

Thej  m^ht  and  must  have  known  a  heart 

like  mine 
Incapable  of  treachery;  snd  the  power 
The;  gave  me  to  adopt  all  flt^ng  means        1 
To  further  their  design  was  ne'er  abused. 
They  might  be  certain   that  whoe'er  was 

brought 
By  me  into  thiit  council  had  been  led        i^a 
To  take  his  choice  —  as  brother,  or  as  rio- 


Presidi]ig  in  the  hall  of  ducal  »tat«. 

Apparent  aoTereign  of  our  hundred  ial« 
,   Bobed  in  oScnl  purple,  dealing  oat 
I  The  edicts  of  a  power  which  is  not  mint 

KoT  yours,  but  of  our  masters — the  pa< 
triciaoB. 

Why  I  was  there  you  know,  or  thmk  yoB 

Why  I  am  herr,  he  who  bath  been  most 
wTong'd,  ita 

H«  who   among  tod   bath   been   mo«t  in- 
sulted. 
Outraged  and  trodden  on,  until  be  doubt 
If  be  be  worm  or  no,  may  answer  for  ma, 
Asking  of  his  own  heart  what  bronght  him 

here? 
You  know  my  recent  stoiy,  all  men  know 

it. 
And  judge  of  it  far  differently  from  those 
Who  sate  in   judgment  to  heap  scam  on 

But  spare  me  the  recital  ^  it  is  here. 
Here  at  my  heart  the  outrage;  bat  my 

Alreaily  spent  in  unavailing  plainta,  tta 
Would  only  show  my  feebleness  the  more^ 
And  I  come  here  to  strengthen  even  the 

And  arge  them  on  to  deeds,  and  not  to  war 
With  woman's  weapons;  but  I  need  not 
urge  you. 
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Our  pnTftto  imngK  liftT6  spmii^  from  jnb- 


Bnt  kU  the  sine  of  the  old  Spwtaa  itate 
Without  ita  virtoei  — temperanM  and  f^- 

^ntelordxtf  LAcedtemonweretroesoldien, 
But    DDT*   are    Sjbuitua,   whils    we    are 

Helots,  >ii 

Of  whom  I  am  the  lowest,  moat  enalaved; 
Although  drett'd  oat  to  head  a  pageant,  aa 
The  Greeka  of    ^re   made  drnnk  ttieir 

■laTes  to  form 
A  paatune  for  their  children.    Yoa  are  met 
To  overthrow  tfaia  monater  of  ■  itate, 
This  mockoTT  of  a  govenmient,  this  spaotre 
Which  mtutDe  exorcised  with  blood, -^aad 

then 
We  will  renew  the  times  of  tavth  and  jus- 

Condensing  in  a  fair  free  commonwealth 
Not  nuh  equalitj  but  equal  rights,  191 

Proportion 'd  like  the  columns  to  the  temple, 
Givmg  and  taking  strength  reciprocal. 
And  making  firm  the  whole  with  grain  and 

beaut;, 
80  that  no  part  could  be  removed  without 
Infringement  of  the  general  ajmmetry . 
In  operating  this  great  change,  I  claim 
To  l>e  one  of  you  —  if  you  trust  in  me; 
If  not,  strike  home,  —  my  life  is  compro- 

And  I  would  rather  fall  by  freemen's  hands 
Than  live  another  day  to  act  the  tyrant  301 
As  delegate  of  tyrants.    Snch  I  am  not. 
And  never  have  been  —  read  it  in  our  an- 

I  can  appeal  to  my  past  government 
In  many  lands  and  cities;  they  can  tell  you 
If  I  were  an  oppressor,  or  a  man 
Feeling  and  thinking  for  my  fellow  men. 
Haply  had  I  been  what  the  senate  sought, 
A  thing  of  robes  and    trinkets,    diten'd 

To  sit  in  state  as  for  a  sovereign's  pictnie, 
A  popular  scourge,  a  ready  sentence-signer, 
A  stickler  for  the  Senate  and  'the  Forty,' 
A  sceptic  of  all  measures  which  had  not 
The  sanction  of  'the  Ten,'  a  council- 
fawner, 
A  tool,  a  fool,  a  puppet, -- they  bad  ne'er 
Foster'd  the  wretch  who  stong  me.     What 


Has  rewsh'd  me  thiongh  my  pity  for  tha 

pM^i 
That  many  know,  and  they  who  know  not 

vet 

Meantiine,  I  do  de- 

Whate'er  the  issue,  my  laat  days  of  life — 
MyprMant  power  ■uch  aa  it  is  —  not  that 
Of  Doge,  bat  of  a  man  who  haa  been  great 
Beforo  he  was  degraded  to  a  Doge, 
And  still  has  individu^  mitans  ■"'^  mind; 
J  stake  my  fame  (and  I  had  fame),  mj 

breath 
(The  least  of  all,  for  its  lart  honn  at 

nigh), 
Hj   heart,   my   hope,  my  send,  upon  this 

carti 
Soeh  as  I  am,  I  cAer  me  to  you 
And  to  jonr  chie'fs:  aooept  me  or  reject  mo, 
A  Prince  who  tain  would  be  k  citiien      jjs 
Or  nothing,  and  who  has  left  his  throne  to 

Cal.  Long  live  Faliero  I  —  Venioe  ibaU 

be  free  1 
Consp.  Long  live  Faliero  I 
/.  Ber.  Comrades  1  did  I  well  ? 

Is  not  this  man  a  host  in  such  a  cause  ? 
Doge.  This  is  no  time  for  eulogies,  nor 

For  exultation.     Am  I  one  of  you  ? 

Cal.  Ay,   and  the   flrat   amongst  us,  as 
thou  hast  been 
Of  Venice  —  bo  our  general  and  chief. 
Doge.  Chief  1  —  general .'  —  I  was  gen- 
eral at  Zara, 
And  chief  in  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  prince  in 
Venice.  140 

I  cannot  stoop  —  that  is,  I  am  not  fit 
To  lead  a  band  of  —  patriots;  when  I  lay 
Aside  the  dignities  which  I  have  borne, 
'T  is  not  to  put  on  othere,  but  to  be 
Mate  to  my  fellows  —  but    itow  to  the 

Israel  has  stated  to  me  your  whole  plan; 
T  is  bold,  but  feasible  if  I  assut  it, 
And  must  be  set  m  motion  instantly. 

Cal.  E'en  when  thon  wilt.     Is  it  not  so, 
my  friends  ? 
I  have  disposed  all  for  a  sudden  blow;    sjs 
When  shall  it  be  then  7 

Doge.  At  sunrise. 

Ber.  So  soon  f 

Doge.  So  soon  I — so   late  —  each  bonr 
aecDmnlatat 
Peril  on  peril,  and  the  more  so  now 


Since  I  hftve  mingled  with   jou;  —  know 

The  Coouinl  ajid  '  the  Ten  1 '  the  Bpiea,  the 

Of  the  pntriciaim  dubious  of  their  staves, 
And  now  more  dubious  of  the  prince  they 

liave  made  one  ? 
I  tell  j'Ou,  you  must  Btriko,  and  suddenl}'. 
Full  to  the  Hydra's  heart —  its  heads  will 
follow. 

Cai.  With  all  my  soul  and  aword,  I  yield 
assent;  jte 

Our  companies  a.re  ready,  sixty  each, 
And  all  now  under  arms  by  Israel's  order; 
Eauh  at  their  diHerent  place  of  rendeKvoiis, 
And  vigilant,  enpectaiit  of  some  blow; 
Let  each  repair  for  action  to  bis  po«t  1 
Anil  now,  my  lord,  the  signal  ? 

Doge.  When  you  hear 

The  great  bell  of  Saint  Mark's,  which  may 


(The  last  poor   privilege  they  leave 

prince),  ibi, 

March  on  tjaint  Mark's  I 

/.  Ber.  And  there  ?  — 

Doge.  By  different  rontes 

Let  your  march  be  directed,  every  sixty 
Entf  ring  a  separate  avenoe,  and  still 
Upon  the  way  let  your  cry  be  of  wat 
And  of  tlie  Genoese  fleet,  by  the  first  dawn 
Discern'd  before  the  port;  form  round  the 

pala£e, 
Within  whose  oourt  will  be  drawn  out  in 


Shoot  ye, '  Saint  Mark  I  —  the  toe  is  on  our 

Col.  I   see   it   now  —  but  on,  my  noble 

lord.  }Ko 

Doge.  All  the  patricians  flocking  to  the 

Council 
(Which  they  dare  not  refuse,  at  the  dread 

signal 
Fealing  trom  out  their  patron  saint's  proud 

tower), 
Will  then  be  gather'd  in  unt«  the  harvest. 
And  we  will  reap  them  with  the  sword  for 

sickle. 
If   some   few  should   be   tardy  or   absent 

T  will  be  but  to  be  taken  faint  and  single. 
When  the  majority  are  put  to  rest. 


Cal.  Would  that  the  hour  were  come  I 
we  will  not  scotch. 
But  kill. 

Ber.     Once  more,  sir,  with  your  pardon.  I 
Would   now   repeat  the  question  which  I 

Before  Bertuccio  added  to  our  canse 
This  great  ally  who  renders  it  more  sure. 
And  therefore  safer,  and  as  such  admita 
Some  dawn  of  mercy  to  a  portion  of 
Our    victims  —  must    all    perish    in    this 
slaughter  ? 
Cal.  All  who  encounter  me  and  mina. 

The  merov  they  have  shown,  I  show. 

Conap,  '  AU !  All  1 

Is  this  a  time  to  talk  of  pity  ?  When 
Have  they  e'er  shown,  or  felt,  or  feign'd  it  ? 
I,  Ber.  Bertram, 

This  false  compassion  is  a  folly,  and         401 
Injustice  to  thy  comrades  and  thy  cause  ! 
Doet  thou  not  see,  that  if  we  single  out 
Some  for  escape,  they  live  but  to  avenge 
The  fallen  7  and  how  distinguish  now  the 

innocent 
From  out  the  guilty?  all  their  acts  are  one — 
A  single  emanatioti  from  one  body. 
Together  knit  for  our  oppression  1  T  is 
Much  that  we  let  tbeir  children   live;   I 

doubt 
If  all  of  these  even  should  be  set  apart:      41a 
The  hunter  may  reserve  some  single  cub 
From  out  the  tiger's  litter,  but  who  e'er 
Would  seek  to  save  the  spotted  sire  or  dam. 
Unless  to  perish  by  their  fangs  ?  However, 
I  will  abide  by  Doge  Faliero's  counsel: 
Let  him  decide  if  any  should  be  saved. 
Doge.  Ask  me  not  —  tempt  me  not  with 
such  a  question  — 
Decide  yourselves. 

/.  Ber.       You  know  their  private  virtue! 
Far  better  than  we  c.'ui,  to  whom  atone 
Their  public  vices  and  most  foul  oppresaiDn 
Have    made    them    deadly;     if   there   be 
amongst  them  4jr 

One    who    deserves  to  be  repeai'd,  pro- 
Do^.  Dolfino's   father   was   my  friend, 
and  Lando 
Fonght   by  my   side,   and   Marc   Comaro 

My  Genoese  eniba.<isy:  I  saved  the  life 
Of  Veniero  —  shall  I  save  it  twice  7 
Would  that  I  could  save  them  and  Venice 
alwt 
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All  these  men,  or  their  hUiera,  were  my 

friend* 
Till  thej  became  my  rabjeots;  then  fell 

Aa  faithleu  leares  drop  from  the  o'erfalown 

And  left  me  a  l<»ie  blighted  thomj  stalk, 
Wbioh,  in  its  lolitiide,  ean  shelter  oDthins; 
3o,  ss  they  let  me  wither,  let  them  perid  I 

Cid.  They  cumot  ci>«nst  witii  Venice' 
fieedomi 

Doge,  Ye,   though   yon   know   snd  feel 
our  mutusl  mass 
Of  muiy  wrongs,  even  ye  sre  ignonnt 
Whkt  fatal  poison  to  tiu  springs  of  life. 
To  human  ties,   and  all   that 's  good  snd 

Lnrka  in  the  present  institntes  of  Vsnioe. 
All  these  men  were  my   friends;  I  lored 
them,  they  44s 

Beqnited  honourably  my  regard* ; 
We  served  and  fought ;  we  smiled  snd  wept 

We  revell'd  or  we  sorrow'd  side  by  side; 
We  made  alliances  of  blood  and  marriage; 
We  grew  in  years  and  honours  fairly,  — till 
Their  own  desire,  not  my  ombitioa,  made 
TEiem  choose  me  for  their  prince,  and  then 

farewell  I 
Farewell  all  social  memory  I  all  thoughts 
Id  common  t  and  sweet  bonds  which  link 

old  friendships. 
When  the  survivors  of  long  years  and  ac- 
tions, 4ja 
Which  now  belong  to   history,  soothe  the 

Which  yet  remain  by  treasuring  each  other, 
And  never  meet,  but  each  beholds  the  mix- 

Of  half  a  century  on  his  brother's  brow. 
And  sees  a  hundred  beings,  now  in  earth. 
Flit  round  them  whispering  of  the  days  gone 

by. 
And  seeming  not  all  dead,  a»  long  as  two 
Of   the   brave,   joyous,   reckless,   glorious 

Which  once  were  one  and  many,  still  retain 
A  breath  to  sigh   for  them,  a   tongue   to 

Of   deeds   that   else 

marble  — 

Oime  I  Oime  I  —  and  must  I  do  this  deed  ? 
/.  Ber.  My  lord,  you  are  much  moved: 

That  snch  things  must  be  dwelt  upon. 


>  silent,  save  on 


Dogt. 


From  *^'*  hoar  they  "*nrta  me  Dofce,  the 

Doge  THKT  mods  me  — 
Farewell  the  past  1 1  died  to  all  that  had 

Or  rather  they  to  me:  no  friends,  no  kiad- 

No  privacy  of  life  ^~  all  were  out  off :      470 
They  oame  not  near  me,  snch  approach  gave 

umbrage; 
They  could  not  love  me,  such  was  not  the 

law; 
They  thwarted  me,  t  was  the  state's  poliey; 
They  bafBed  me,  't  was  a  p«trioiau'«  dot?; 
They  wTong*d  me,  for  snch  was  to  ri^t  uw 

state; 
They  could  not  right  me,  that  would  giv« 


80  that  I  was  a  slave  to  my  own  sobieots; 

So  that  I  was  a  foe  to  my  own  finenaa; 

Begirt  with  spies  for  guards,  with  robe* 
for  power. 

With  pomp  for  freedom,  gaolers  for  a 
council,  4lB 

Inquisitors  for  friends,  and  hell  for  life  I 

I  bad  one  only  fount  of  quiet  left. 

And  that  they  poison'd  1  My  pure  house- 
hold gods 

Were  shiver  d  on  my  hearth,  and  o'er  their 

Sate  grinning  Ribaldry  and  sneering  Scorn. 

/.  Ber.  Ton  have  keen  deeply  wrong'd, 
and  now  shall  be 
Nobly  avenged  before  another  night. 

Doge.  I  bad  borne  all  —  it  hurt  me,  but 

Till  this  last  running  over  of  the  cup  ^ 
Of  bitterness —  imtil  this  last  loud  msnlt. 
Not  only  unredress'd,  but  sanction'd ;  then, 
And  thus,  I  cast  all  further  feelings  from 

The  feelings  which   they   cnuh'd  for  me, 

long,  long 
Before,  even  in   their  oath   of  false  allo- 

giance  t 
Even  in  that  very  hour  and  vow,  they  ah- 

Their  friend  and  made  a  sovereign,  as  boys 

Playthings,  to  do  their  pleasnre  —  and  be 

bn>kenl 
I  from  that  hour  have  seen  but  senators 
In  dark  tusjuoioos  conflict  with  the  Doge, 


odmg  with  him  in  mutiul  bate  and  fe&r; 

tty  dreading  be  should  snBtch  the  t^fraony 

-rum  out  their  grasp,  aud  lie  abhorring  ty- 

e,  then,  these  mtn  have  no  private  life, 
iiiiia  to  ties  they  have  uut  off  from 
others ; 
■  senaturs  fur  arbitrary  acta 
lenable,  I  look  on  them  —  as  such 
t  them  be  dealt  npon. 
CaL  And  now  to  action  ! 

Hence,  brethren,  to  our  posts,  and  may  this 

The  last  night  of  mere  words:  I  'd  fain  be 

Saint  Mark  s  great  bell  at  dann  shall  find 

me  wakeful !  ,,„ 

/.  Ber.  Disperse  then  to  your  posts:  be 

firm  and  vigilatit; 
Think  on  the  wrongs  we  bear,  the  rights 

we  I'tsini. 
This  day  and  night  shall  be  the  bist  of  peril  I 
Watch  fur  the  signal,  ami  then  march.    I  go 
To  join  my  band;  let  each   be  prompt  to 

marshal 
\a  sepaj^te  charge :  the  Doge  will  now  re- 

To  the  pftlace  to  preutire  all  for  the  blow. 
We  part  to  meet  ui  ireedoin  and  in  glory  I 

Cat.  Doge,  when  I  groet  you  next,  my 
bomage  to  jon 
Shall  be  the  head  of  Stenu  on  this  sword  I 

Doge.  No;  let  hitn  be  reserved  nnto  the 

Ust,  5" 

Nor  turn  aside  to  strike  at  snob  a  prey. 

Till  nobler  game  is  quarried;  his  offence 

Was  a  mere  ebullition  of  the  vice, 

The  general  corruption  generated 

Br  the  fonl  aristounicy:  he  could  not  — 

He  dared  not  —  in  more  honourable  days 

Have  risk'd  it.     I  have  merged  all  private 

Against  him  in  the   thought  of  our  great 

purpose. 
A  slave  insults  me  —  I  require  bis  punish- 

From  his  proud  master's  hands;  if  he  re- 

The  offeuce  grows  his,  and  let  him  answer 


e  of  the 


Cal.  Yet,  a. 

Which  eonseerates  our  undertaking  more, 
I  owe  him  such  deep  gratitude,  that  fain 
I  would  repay  him  as  he  merits ;  may  I  7 


Doge.  You  would  but  lop  the  hand,  and  X 

the  head; 
Yon   would   but   smite  the  schohir,  I  the 

mHster; 
You  would   but  punish   Steno,  I  the  aeo- 

I  cannot  pause  on  individual  bate,  ^o 

In  the  absorbing,  sweepiug,  whole  revenge. 
Which,  like  the  sheeted  fire  from  beaven, 

must  blast 
Without  distiiicti<m,  as  it  fell  of  yore 
Where   the  Dead  Sea  hath  quencb'd  two 

I.  Ber.  Away,  then,  to  your  post*  1  I  but 


acDonpany  the  Doge 
To  our  lat«  place  of  tryst,  to  see  no  apiea 
Have  been  ujion   the  scout,  and  thence  X 

To    where    my    allotted    band    is    under 

Cal.  Farewell,  then,  —  until  dawn  I 
/.  Ber.  Success  go  with  yoo ! 

Contp.  We  will  not  fail.  —  Away  I     Mj 
lord,  farewell.  5)1 

[7^  Cimmnralon  salult  Ihr  Doaliaiii  [nun.  Bomn- 
CIO.  ana  rrttfr,  htadnl  b)  Vblb  Ciutttuao.    Tltr 

I.  Ber.  We  have  them  in  the  toil  —  it  cbD' 


it  fail  I 
Now  thou  'rt  indeed  a 

A  name  JjomoHa!  greater  than  the  greatest. 
Free  citizens  have  stnick  at  kings  ere  now; 
Ctesnrs    liave    fallen,   and   even   patrician 

Have  crush  "d  dictators, 
Has  reacb'd  patricians; 
What   prinee   has  plot 

freedom? 
Or  risk'd  ft  life  to  libci 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  they  conspire 
Agaiuat  the  people  to  abuse  their  hands 
To  cbnina,  but  laid  aside  to  carry  weapons 
Against  the  fellow  nations,  so  that  yoke 
On  yoke,  and  slavery  and  death  may  whet, 
Noi  glut,  the  never-gorged  Leviathan  ! 
Now,  my  lord,  to  our  enterprise ;  't  is  great. 
And   greater   the  reward;  why  stand  yon 

rapt? 
A  moment  back,  and  yon  were  all  impa- 


Dvcrcign,  and  w 


as  the  popular  steel 
but  until  this  hour, 
ed  for  his  people's 

e  his  subjects  7 


Doge.  And  is  i 

die? 
/.  Ber.  Who? 


then  decided  I  11 


t  tbey 
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Doyt.  iij  own  frienda  bj  blood  and 

oonrtesj, 
And  many  deeds  sod  days  —  the  Muaton? 
/.  Btr.  Yoa  pau'd  their  tentanoe,  and  b 

ta  a  just  one. 
i)o^.  Af ,  «o  it  aaema,  and  so  it  ia  to 
jrou; 
Tou  an  a  patriot,  a  {debeian  Graochm, 
Tlie  rabel'i  onde,  t£e  people's  tribnne  — 
I  blame  70U  not,  joa  act  in  tout  Tooation; 
Tbey  smote  tou,  and  oppress  d  yon,  and  de- 

BinsBO  yon; 
80  tbey  have  »i«.-  bnt  jwu  ne'er  spake  witb 

Yoa  never  broke  tbmr  teead,  aor  shared 

their  salt:  5>e 

Ton; 

7  wept. 

Nor  held  a  revel  in  their  company; 
Ne'er  smilad  to  see  them  smile,  nor  olaioi'd 

their  smile 
In  social  interchange  for  yonrs,  nor  tmsted. 
Nor  wore  them  in  your  heart  uf  hearts,  as  I 

These  hairs  of  mine  are  grey,  and  bo  are 

The  elders  of  the  coanail:  I  remember 
When  all  onr  locks  were  like  the  mven's 

S»9 


And   can    I   see   them  dabbled   o'er   with 

blood  ? 
JCach  stab  to  them  will  seem  my  suicide. 
/.  Ber.  Doge  I  Doge  I  this  vaoillation  ia 

unworthy 
A  child;  if  yon  are  not   m  second   ohild- 

houd, 
Call  back  your  nerves  to  your  own  purpose. 

Thus  shame  yourself  and  me.    By  heavens  1 

I  'd  rather 
Forego  even  now,  or  fail  in  our  intent, 
Than  see  the  man  I  venerate  subside 
From  high  resolves  into  such  shallow  weak- 

You   have   seen    blood    in   battle,  shed  it, 

both 
Your  own  and    that   of   others;  can   you 

shrink  then 
From   a   few   drops  from  veins   of  hoary 

vampires. 
Who  but  give  back  what  they  have  draiu'd 

from  millions  1 


Doge.  Bear  with  me  I    Step  by  step,  and 
blow  on  blow, 
I  will  divide  with  yoa;  think  not  I  waver: 
Ah  1  no;  it  ia  the  ocrtanly  of  all 
Which  1  muat  do  dotii  twir*  i 


Bnt  let  these  last  and  lingering  thongiita 

To  which  yon  only  and  tJie  Night  are  omh 

scions,  6h 

And  both  regardless;  when  the  hour  arrives, 
Tismine  to  acnnd  the  knell,  and  strike tihe 

bk>w. 
Which  aball  unpeople  many  palaces, 
And  hew  the  highest  genealogic  treaa 
Down  to  the  earth,  stoew'd  with  their  bleed' 

ing  fmit. 
And  enu£  their  blossoms  into  baneuueas. 
Tkii  mil  I  —  must  I  —  have  I  sworn  to  do^ 
Nor  aiwbt  can  turn  tne  from  my  dettiny; 
Bat  stiU  I  quiver  to  behold  what  I 
Must  be,  and  think  what  I  have  been  I  Beat 

with  me.  «» 

/.  Btr.   Re-man  your  breast;  I   feel  no 

I    nnderstand    it    not:    why    should    yon 

change? 
You  acted,  and  yon  sitt  on  year  free  will. 
Doge.  Ay,  there  it  is  —  yoa  feel  not,  nor 

do  I, 
Else  I  should  stab  thee  on  the  spot,  to  save 
A  thousand  lives,  and,  killing,  oo  no  niiiF- 

Yott  feel  not — yoa  go  to  this  bnteher-wotk 
As  if  these  high-boni  men  were  steers  for 

shambles  I 
When  all    ia    over,  you  11  be    &ee   and 

And  calmly  wash  those  hands  incarnadine; 
Bnt  I,  outgoing  thee  and  all  thy  fellows 
In  this  Biirpassmg  massacre,  shall  be. 
Shall  see  and  f eel  — oh  God  t  oh  God) 'tis 


And  thou  dost  well  to  answer  that  it  was 
'  My  own  free  will  and  act,*  and  yet  yo« 

For  I  tcif/ do  this  t  Doubt  not  —  fear  not;  I 
Will  be  your  most  unmerciful  accomalioe  I 
And  yet  I  sot  no  more  on  my  free  wul, 
Nor  my  own  feelings  —  both   compel   me 

back; 
But  there  ia  hell  within  me  and  around,  «4a 
And  like  the  demon  who  believea  and  trem' 

blea 
Must  I  abhor  and  do.     Away  !  away  I 
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tbee  uQto  thy  fellows,  I  will  hie  me 

Tather  the  retainere  of  our  house. 

bt  not.  Saint  Mark's  great  bell  shall 

wake  all  Venice, 
ipt  her  idaugbter'd  senate,   Ere  the  sun 
road  u))UD  the  Adriatic,  there 
1  he  R  voit^e   of  weeping,  which  shall 

drown 
roar  of  waters  in  the  cry  of  blood  I 

Ber.  With  all  my  son! ! 

Keep  B  firm  rein  upon  these  bursts  of  pas- 
won;  tj. 
Remember  what  these  men  have  dealt  to 

thee. 
And  that  this  sacrifice  will  be  succeeded 
By  ages  o!  prosperity  and  freedom 
To  Ibis  iinsnackied  city.    A  true  tyrant 
Would  hare  depopulated  empirctt,  nor 
Have  felt  the  strange  oumiiunction  which 

hath  wrung  you 
To  pimish  a  few  traitors  to  the  people. 
Trust  me,  such  were  a  pity  more  misplaced 
Tliaa  tlie  late  mercy  of  the  state  to  Steno. 
Doge.  Man,  thou  hast  struck   upon  the 
chord  which  Jars  wn 

All  nature  from  my  heart.    Hence  to  our 

lAsk  I  [£»!«(. 


*  Lion.    lAon  laytng  OMide 


est,  right  weary  of  this 

The  gayest  we  have  held  far  many  moons, 
And  yet,  I  know  nut  why,  it  chcer'd  me  not; 
There  came  a  heaviness  across  my  heart, 
Which,  in   the  lightest  movement   of   the 

Though  eye  to  eye,  and  hand  in  hand  imited 
Even  with  the  lady  of  my  love,  oppress'd  me, 
And  through  my  spirit  chill 'd  my  blood,  until 
A  damp  l^e  death  rose  o'er  my  brow.     I 

To  laugh  the  thought  away,  but  't  would 

Through  all  the  music  ringing  in  my  ears 
A  knell  was  sounding  as  distinct  and  clear. 
Though  low  and  far,  as  e'er  the  Adrian  wave 
Rose  o'er  the  city's  murmur  in  the  night. 
Dashing  against   the  outward  Lido's   bul- 


So  that  I  left  the  festiral  before 
It  reach'd  its  zenith,  and  will  woo  my  pillow 
For  thoughts  mure  tranquil,  or  forgetful- 
Antonio,  take  my  mask  and  cloak,  and  lig^t 
The  lamp  within  my  cliamber. 

Ant.  Yes,  my  lord:  » 

Command  you  no  refreshment  ? 

Liota.  Nought,  save  alec)^ 

Which  will   not   he   coumiauded.   t«t  mo 

hope  it,  {Kril  AhtdHIO. 

Though  my  breast  feels  too  anxious;  I  will 

try 

Whether  the  air  will  calm  my  spirits;  't  is 
A  goodly  night ;  the   cloudy  wind   which 

blew 
From  the  Levant  hath  crept  bto  its  cave. 
And  the  broad  moon  has  brighten'd.   What 

a  stUlneSH  1  [(?*«  lo  cw  oprn  UOKet. 

And  what  a  contrast  with  the  scene  I  left. 
Where   the   Ull  torches'  glare,  and  silver 

More    pallid   gleam   along   the  tapestried 

walls,  _  ]<> 

Spread   over   the   reluctant   gloom,  which 

haunts 
Those  vast  and  dimly-lntticed  galleriM, 
A  dazzling  mass  of  artificial  light. 
Which   show'd  all  things,  but  nothing  U 
they 


There  Age  essaying  t«  recall  the  pas) 
After  long  striving  for  the  hues  of  yo 
At  the  sad  labour  of  the  toilet,  and 


After  long  striving  for  the  hues  of  youth 
At  the  sad  labour  of  t'     -    '  *    -     • 
Full   many   a   glance 


>  faithful 

Prank'd  forth  in  all  the  pride  of  ornament, 
Forgot  itself,  and  trusting  to  the  falsehood 
Of  the  indidgent  beams,  which  show,  yet 

Believed  itself  forgotten,  and  was  fool'd. 
There  Youth,  which  needed  not,  nor  thought 

of  such 
Vain  adjuncts,  lai-ish'd  its  true  bloom,  and 

health. 
And  bridal  beauty,  in  the  unwholesome  press 
Of    fiush'd   and   crowded   wassailers,   and 

wasted 
Its  hours  of  rest  in  dreaming  this  was  plea- 

And  so  shall  waste  them  till   the  sunrise 


1  sunken  eyes,  which 


On  sallow  cheeks  a 

should  not 

Have  worn  this  aspect  yet  for  many  a  year. 
The  music,  and  the  banquet,  and  the  wine  — 
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I  odouTB,  Mid  the 


The   garlands,   the   i 

flonrers  — 
The   iparkling    eyes,   and    flashing    i 


B  and  the  t 


a  hair' — the 


The  white  a 

braidH 
And  bracelets;   swaulike  bosoms,  aad  tbe 

neckUce, 
Ad  India  in  itself;  jet  dazzling  not 
The  eye  like  what  it  circled ;  the  thin  robes. 
Flatting  like  light  clonda  'twiit  our  gaze 

and  heaven; 
Tbe   many-twinkling    feet   so   small    and 

B^lphlike, 
Snggestug  the  mure  secret  symmebr       to 
Of  Uie  fair  forms  which  terminate  so  well  — 
All  tbe  delnsion  of  tbe  dizxy  scene, 
Its  false  and  true  enchantments  —  art  and 

Which  awun  before  my  giddy  eyes,  that 

The  sight  of  beauty  as  the  parch'd  pilgrim's 
On  Arab  sands  the  false  mirage  which  offers 
A  lucid  lake  to  his  eluded  thirst, — 
Are  gone.     Arouod  me  are  the  stars  and 

Worlds  mirror'd  in  the  ocean,  goodlier  sight 
Than   torches    glared    back    by   a   gaudy 
glass;  ^  ;o 

And  the  great  element,  which  is  to  space 
What  ocean  is  to  earth,  spreads  its  blue 

Soften'd   with  the   first  breathings  of  the 

spring; 
Tbe   high  moon  sails  upon  her  beauteous 

Serenely  smoothing  o'er  the  lofty  walls 
Of  those  tall  piles  and  sea^rt  palaces, 
Whose  porphyry  pillars,  and  whose  costly 

Fraught   with    the   orient   spoil    of   many 

Diarbtes, 
Like  altars  ranged  along  the  broad  canal. 
Seem  each  a  trophy  of  some  mighty  deed 
Rear'd  up  from  out  the  waters,  scarce  less 

strangely  Si 

Than   those   more   massjr  aad    mysterious 

giants 
Of  architecture,  those  Titanian  fabrics, 
Which  point  in  Egypt's  plains  to  times  that 

No  other  record.     All  is  gentle;  nought 
Stirs  rudely;  but, congenial  with  the  night. 
Whatever  walks  is  gliding  like  a  spirit. 
The  tinklings  of  some  vigilant  guitars 


Of  sleepless  loven  to  a  wakeful  n 

And   oautiouB  opening  of    the  casement 

showing  9a 

That  he  is  not  unheard;  while  her  young 

Fair  as  the  moonlight  of  wbiah  it  seems 

part. 
So  delicately  white,  it  trembles  in 
The  act  of  opening  the  forbidden  lattice, 
To  let  in  love  throogh  music,  makes  his 

llinll  like  his  lyre-strings  at  the  sight;  — 

the  dash 
Phosphoric  of  the  oar,  or  rapid  twinkle 
Of  the  far  lights  of  skimming  gondolas. 
And  tbe  respousiTe  voices  of  tbe  choir 
Of  boatmen  answering  back  with  verse  for 

Some  dusky  shadow  checkering  the  Rialto; 
Some  glimmering  palace  roof,  or  tapering 


Are  all  the  sights  and  sounds  which  here 

pervade 
The    ocean-bom    and     earth-commanding 

city- 
How  sweet  and   soothing  is  this  hour  of 

I  thank  thee.  Night !  for  thou  hast  chased 

Those  horrid  bodements  which,  amidst  the 

throng, 
I  could  not  lUssipate;  and  with  the  blessing 
Of  thy  benign  Biid  quiet  influence,  109 

Now  will  I  to  my  couch,  although  to  rest 
Is  almost  wronging  such  a  night  as  this  — 

lA  knatUnff  if  heard  from  vithout. 

Hark  I   what  is  that  ?   or  who  at  such  a 


£nto- AHToinci. 
AjiU  My  lord,  a  man  without,  on  urgent 
business, 
Implores  to  be  admitted. 

Lioni.  Is  be  a  stranger  ? 

Ant.  His  face  is  muffled  in  his  cloak,  bnt 
both 
His  voice  and  gestures  seem  familiar  to  me; 
I  craved  his  name,  but  this  be  seem'd  re- 
luctant 
To  trust,  save  to  yourself;  most  earnestly 
He  sues  to  be  permitted  to  approach  you. 
Lioni.  T  is  a  strange  hour,  and  a  suspicious 
bearing  \  no 

And  yet  there  is  slight  peril:  't  is  not  in 
Their  houses  noble  men  are  struck  at;  stdU, 


t  him,  aod  retire;  but  call  up  ipiickJj 
o!  thy  fellows,  who  may  wait  wilh- 


ef.  My  good  lord  Lioni, 

,ve  no  time  to  lose,  Dor  thou  —  disaiUa 
i  meuial  hencei  I  would  lie  privitte  with 

ioni.  It  seems  the  voice  of  Burtraai  — 
go,  Antouio.  [Eitt  isTosiu. 

iSovi,  (tcanger,  what  would  yau  at  such  an 
hour?  .3i 

Ber.  {ducaivring  himself).   A  boon,  my 
noble  patron;  f  ou  hare  granted 
Many  to  your  pour  client,  Bertram;  iidd 
Tbi«  one,  and  make  him  haiipy. 

LiniiL  Thoii  hast  known  me 

From  boyhood,  ever  ready  to  assi«t  thee 
In  all  fair  objects  of  advancement,  which 
Beseem  one  of  thy  station;  I  would  promise 
Ere  thy  request  was  heard,  but  that  the  hour. 
Thy  bearing,  and  this  strung  and  hurried 

Of  suing,  gives  me  to  suniect  this  visit     na 
Hath   some  roysteriou*   import  —  but   say 

What  has  occurred,  some  rash  lUid  sudden 

A  cup  too  much,  a  scuffle,  and  a  slab  ? 
Mere  things  of  every  day :  so  that  thou  hast 

Spilt  noble  blood,  I  guarantee  thy  safety; 
But  then  thou  must  withdraw,  for  angry 

And  relatives,  in  tbe  first  burst  of  vengeance. 

Are  tlune|S  in  Veniee  deadlier  than  the  laws. 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  thank  you;  hut  — 

Lioni.  But  what  ?  You  have  not 

Raised   a   rash   hand   against   one  of   our 

If  so,  withdraw  and  Hy.  and  own  it  not; 
I  would  not  alay  —  but  then  I  must  not  save 

thee  ! 
H«  who  has  shed  patrician  blood  — 

&r.  _  I  come 

To  aave  patriciaD  blood,  and  not  to  shed  it  1 
And  thereunto  I  must  be  8])eedy,  for 
Each  minute  lost  may  lose  a  life;  since 


And  is  about  to  take,  instead  of  sai^ 

The  dost  from  sepulchres  to  Gil  his  hoae- 

Go  not  thou  forth  to-morrow  I 

tioni-  Wherefore  not  ? 

What  means  this  menace  ? 

Ber.  Do  not  seek  its  meaiiiu^ 

But  do  as  I  implore  thee;  —  stirnot  furtb, 
Whate'er  be  stiiriug;   tfaongh  the  ronr  at 

crowds  — 
The   cry   of   women,   and    the   shiieka   of 

Tbe  groans  of  men  —  the  clash  of  nnns  — 

the  sound 
Of  rolling  dnmi,  shrill  trump,  and  boUaw 

bell. 
Peal  iu  one  wide  alarum  !  —  Go  not  fori 
Until  tbe  tocsin 's  silent,  nor  even  then 
Till  I  return  1 

LionL  AKain,  what  does  this  mea 

Btr.  Agiiin,  I  tell  thee,  ask  not;  but  In' 

all  .« 

Tbou  boldest  dear  on  earth  or  heaven  —  b* 

all 
The  souls  of  thy  great  fathers,  and  thy  horn 
To  emulate  them,  and  to  leave  behind 
Descendants   worUiy   both   of    them    f"^ 

By  all   thoQ   hast   of   bless'd   in   hope  at 

memory  — 
By  all  tbou  hast  to  fear  here  or  herenfter  — 
By  all  the  good  deeds  tbou  hast  done  to 

Good  I  would  now  repay  with  greater  good. 
Remain    within  —  trust   to   thy    household 

gods. 
And  to  my  word  for  safety,  if  thou  da«t  i«g 
As  I  now  counsel  ^  but  if  not,  thou  art  lost  I 

Lioni.  I  am  indeed  already  lost  in  wonder; 
Surely  thou  ravest !  what  have  /  to  dread  7 
Who  are  my  foes  ?  or  if  there  be  such,  u-hf 
Art  Ihou  leagued  with  them  ?  —  thou .'  or  if 

so  leagued. 
Why  comest  thou  to  tell  me  at  this  hour, 
And  not  before  ? 

Bfir.  I  cannot  answer  this. 

Wilt  thou  go  forth  despite  of  this  true  waru- 
ine? 

Lioni.  I  was  not  born  to  shrink  from  idle 
threats,  i<9 

Tbe  cause  of  which  I  know  not:  at  the  hont 
Of  ooiucil.  be  it  noon  or  late,  I  shall  not 
Be  found  among  the  absent. 

BfT.  Say  not  to  I 

Once  more,  art  thou  determined  to  go  forth  1 
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Ziord.  I  Mu.    Nor  ia  there  Knght  whioh 

ahkll  impede  me  I 

Ber.  Then  HeaTen  b»Te  mere;  oa  thy 

Bonl  I  —  Fmrewell  I  [Gtofad. 

Xioni.  Staj  —  there  is  more  in  this  than 

my  own  Mfetv 

Which  makes  me  call  thee  back;  we  must 

not  part  thus; 
Bertram,  I  have  known  thee  long. 

Ber.  From  ohildhood,  signor. 

You  hare  been  my  protector:  in  the  days 
Of  reckless  infancy,  when  rank  forgets,  m 
Or,  rather,  is  not  yet  taught  to  remember 
Its  cold  prerogative,  we  play'd  together; 
Our   sports,   our   smiles,   our  tears,  were 

mingled  oft; 
My  father  was  your  father's  client,  I 
His  sod's  scarce  less  than  foster-brother; 

Saw  us  together  —  happy,  heart-full  hears  I 
Oh  God !  the  diSerenoe  'twist  those  hours 
and  this  ! 
Lioni.  Bertram,  't  is  thou  who  bast  for- 
gotten them. 
&r.  Nor  now,  nor  ever;  whatsoe'er  be- 
tide, 
I  would  have  saved  you.    When  to  man- 
hood's growth  no 
We  sprung,  and  yuu,  devoted  to  the  state, 
As   suits  your   station,   the  more  humble 

Bertram 
Was  left  unto  the  labours  of  the  humble, 
Still  yon  forsook  me  not;  and  if  my  for- 


Have  tK)t  been  lowering,  ' 


a  fault  of 


Whirb  bear  away  the  weaker:  noble  blood 
Ne'er  mantled  in  a  nobler  heart  than  thine 
Has  proved  to  me,  the  poor  plebeian  fier- 

U'ould  that  thy  fellow  senators  were  like 

thee  I 
Lioni.  Why,  whatbast  thoutosay  Eigainst 

the  senate  ? 
Ber.  Nothing. 
Lioiii.  I  know  that  there  are  angry 

And  turbulent   mutterers  of   stifled   trea- 


Who  lurk  in  narrow  places,  and  walk  out 
Muffled  to  whisper  curses  to  the  uight; 
Disbanded  soldiers,  discontented  n&ans. 


And  desperate  libertinea  who  brawl  in  tftv- 

TTioa  herdest  not  with  inch:   'ti*  tme,  of 

lat« 
I  have  lost  sight  of  thM,  but  thou  wect 

To  lead  a  temperate  life,  and  break  tl^ 
With  honest  mates,  bimI  bear  a  cheerfol 
What  hath  come  to  thee?  in  thy  hoUow 
And  hueless  cheek,  and  thine  unquiet  mo- 
Sorrow  and  shame  and  oonscienoe  seem  at 

To  waste  thee. 

Ber,  Rather  shame  snd  sorrow  light 

On  the  aoouTstd  tyranny  whieh  rides 
The  very  air  in  Venice,  and  makes  men 
Madden  as  in  the  last  hours  of  the  plague 
Which  sweeps  the   soul   deliriously  nom 

life!  ,4° 

Lioni.  Some  villains  have  been  tampering 

with  thee,  Bertram; 
This   ia   not   thy   old   language,   nor   own 

thoughts ; 
Some  wretch  has   made  thee  drunk  with 

disaffection: 
But  thou  must  not  be  lost  so;   thou  werl 

good 
And  kind,  and  art  not  fit  for  such  base  acts 
As  vice  and  yillanj  would  put  thee  to. 
Confess  —  confide    in   ma  —  thou   know'st 

my  nature  — 
What  is  it  thou  and  thine  are  bound  to  do, 
Which  should  prevent  thy  friend,  the  only 

Of  him  who  was  a  friend  unto  thy  father. 
So  that  our  good-will  is  a  heritage  it  i 

We  should  bequeath  to  our  posterity 
Such    as    ounelves    received    it,   or    aug- 
mented ;  — 
I  say,  what  is  it  thou  must  do,  that  I 
Should  deem  thee  dangerous,  and  keep  the 

Like  a  sick  girl  ? 

Ber,  Nay,  question  me  no  further: 

I  must  be  gone. 

Lioni.  And  I  be  murder'd  !  —  say. 

Was  it   not   thus   thou   saidst,  my  gentle 

Bertram  ? 

Ber.  Who  talks  of  murder  ?  what  said  I 

of  murder  7  — 

'T  is  false  I  I  did  not  utter  such  a  word.    160 
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LimL  Hmni  didM^Mt?  Iiat  Inqi  cm!  tiiy 

fi»  dittflod  liMiiii  wlMt  I  kaeir  i^  Ihue 
fluures  faith 

lUkeit— lummuniVI, — andtbe&amqrl 
I  'wwdd  na/b  hM  mf  hamA  mt  sneh  a 

tenure 
As  the  eepriehwui  mucr  of  sneh  thinge  • 
dAe  thoa  tad  thoM  who  ha^e  Mt  tiiee  to  tiqr 

taak^ivotlc. . 
Ber.  Sooner  than  tpSi  thy  Uood»  I  peril 


Sooner  tiiea  harm  a  hair  of  thme,  I  plaee 
injeopu^aiiiMupiMlheadi»andeonte  syo 
JkB  noble,  ni^y  eren  ndUer   than   thine 
own. 
XiOiii.  Ajf  ii  it  even  so  ?  Ezeaee  me^ 


lain  not  worthy  to  heaingied  oot 
Rram  soeh  enuted  heoatomhe — who  are 
-•       th^ 

That  ore  in  danger,  and  that  make  the  dan* 
gert 
Ber.  Yenioe,  and  ell  the*  the  inherits, 


Drrided  like  a  house  against  itael^ 
And  so  wSl  perish  ere  t»4norrow^  twilight  1 
Xtont.  More  mysteries,  and  awfol  ones  f 
But  now, 
Or  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  it  may  be,  are      280 
Upon  the  verge  of  ruin;  speak  once  out, 
And  thou  art  safe  and  glorious;  for  'tis 

more 
Glorious  to  save  than  slay,  and  slay  i'  the 

dark  too  — 
Fie,  Bertram  I   that  was  not  a  craft  for 

thee ! 
How  would  it  look  to  see  upon  a  spear 
The  head  of  him  whose  hc«rt  was  open  to 

thee 
Borne  by  thy  hand  before  the  shuddering 

people  ? 
And  such  may  be  my  doom;  for  here  I 

swear. 
Whatever  the  peril  or  the  penalty 
Of  thy  denunciation,  I  go  forth,  390 

Unless  thou  dost  detail  the  cause,  and  show 
The   consequence   of   aU  which  led  thee 
here ! 
Ber.  Is  there  no  way  to  save  thee  ?  min- 
utes fly, 
And  thou  art  lost !  —  thou  !  my  sole  bene- 
factor, 
The  only  being  who  was  constant  to  me 


Through  every  ehn^piu    YetiaMkenM 

a  traitoir  I 

Let  me  save  ttMe — hat  fpiy»  ny 'hMwwf 
lAoni.  Wkece 

Can  lie  the  honoor  in  a  kagne  of  ■Nttdart 
And  who  are  traiton  onre  imte  ll»  italef 
JBsr.  A  lee|^  is  atill  a  eoafatf 

more  hmding 
In  hcwest  hearts  wImb  woida  wumk 

for  law; 
And  in  my  mind,  there  is  no  traltov  like 
He  whoie  domeotie  freaoon  pianli  Hw  pia^ 

hod  ^^^ 

Wifldn  the  bieast  whidi  tmted  to  Mi 

troth. 
LionL  And  who  will  strike  Hw  atoil  ti 

mine? 
Ber.  Not  I; 

I  eoold  have  woond  my  son!  ^  te  ill 

things  ^ 

Beve  this.   Thoa  mnet  not  die  I  and  MA 

how  dear 
Thy  life  is,  when  I  risk  so  maagr  lifHb 
Nay,  more,  the  life  of  liroi,  the  libecty 
Ajf  f  utare  generatioiis,  not  to  he  -39 

The  assassin  tiion  miseall'st  nie;-^oaei^ 

onee  more 
I  do  adjure  tiiee,  pass  not  o'er  tlnr  thieik* 

old  I 
Lioni,  It  is  in  vain  —  this  moment  I  go 

forth. 
Ber.  Then  perish  Venice  rather  than  my 

friend  ! 
I  will   disclose  —  ensnare  —  betray  —  de» 

stroy  — 
Oh,  what  a  villain  I  become  for  thee  ! 
lAoni,  Say,  rather  thy  friend's  sayioor 

and  the  state's  I 
Speak  —  pause    not  —  all    rewards,    all 

pledges  for 
Thy  safety  and  thy  welfare;  wealth  such 

as 
The  state  accords  her  worthiest  servants; 

nay,  jao 

Nobility  itself  I  gpiarantee  thee. 
So  that  thou  art  sincere  and  penitent. 
Ber.  I  have  thought  again:  it  must  not 

be  —  I  love  thee  — 
Thou  knowest  it  —  that  I  stand  here  is  the 

proof. 
Not  least  though  last;  but  having  done  my 

duty 
By  thee,  I  now  must  do  it  by  my  country ! 
Farewell  —  we  meet  no  more  in  life!  — 

farewell  f 
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'  arfRtd  DomeMia,  uAo  m 


Lioni.  What,  ho  1  —  Antonio  —  Psdn 
to  the  door  I 
Sea  that  Done  pass  —  arrest  this  man  I 


Lioni  (contmuei).  Take  care 

He  hath  no  harm;  bring  me  m;  Bwotd  and 

And  mail  the   gondola  with  four  oara  — 

Snick  —  [fiitf  Ainono. 

nuto  GioTumi  Gr^enigo's, 
And  leiKl  for  Marc  Cornaro: — fear  not, 

Bertram; 
This  neodful  violence  is  for  thy  safety, 
No  leaa  than  for  the  general  weal. 

Btr.  Where  wouldst  thou 

Bear  ma  a  prisoner  ? 

Litmi.  Firstiy  to  '  the  Ten; ' 

Next  to  the  Doge. 
Ber.  To  the  Doge  7 

Lioni.  AaaDiedly: 

Is  he  not  chief  of  the  state  ? 

Ber.  Ferliaps  at  snuiise  — 

Lioni.   What    mean    jou?  — but   well 

know  anon. 
Ber.  Art  sure  ? 

Lioni.  Sure  Hs  all  gentle  meajia  canmake; 

Tbej  fail,  you  know  'the  Ten'  and  their 

tribunal. 
And  that  Saint  Mark's  has  dungeons,  and 

the  dungeons 

Ber,       Apply  it  then  before  the  dawn 
Now   hastening   into  heaven.  —  One  more 

such  word. 
And  youahall  perish  piecemeal,  by  the  death 
You  think  to  doom  to  me. 

Rt^mler  inrono. 
Ant.  The  bark  is  ready. 

My  lord,  snd  all  prepared. 

Lioni.  Look  to  the  prisoner. 

Bertram,  I  'It  reason  with  tbee  as  we  go 
To  the  Maguifico's,  sage  Gradenigo. 

[fi«Ki(. 

SCENB    II 

The  Ducal  Palace.  —  The  Doge''  AparlmeBt. 

Tfit  Ddoa  and  fiU  n^pVir  Banrccio  Faloso. 

Doge.  Are  all  the  people  of  our  house  in 

Ber.  F.  They  are  airay'd,  and  eager  for 
the  signal. 


Within  oar  paJace  jsecinota  at  San  Polo. 
I  come  for  jonr  last  (odeia. 

Doge.  It  had  been 

As  well  bad  there  been  time  to  have  got 

together. 
From  my  own  fief,  Val  di  Marino,  more 
Of  our  retainers  —  but  it  is  too  late. 

Ber.  F.  Metfaiuks,  my  lord,  't  is  better  as 

A  sudden  swelling  of  our  retinue 

Had  iraked  snspioiool  and,  though  fierce 

and  tnuty. 
The  rossalsof  that  district  are  too  mda   j6o 
And  quick  in  quarrel  to  have  long  main< 

The  sectet  discipline  we  need  for  such 
A  service,  till  our  foes  are  dealt  upon. 
Doge.  True;   but  when  once  the  signal 
has  been  given 
Thtte  are  the  men  for  such  an  enterprise; 
These  cit;  slaves  have  all  their  private 

Their  prejudice  agaiiul  oi  for  this  noble, 

Which  may  indnce  them  to  o'ecdo  or  spare 

Where  mercy  may  be  madness;  the  fierce 
peasants. 

Serfs  of  my  coiinh[  of  Val  di  Marino,      jto 

Would  do  the  bidding  of  their  lord  without 

Distinguishing  fur  love  or  hate  his  foes; 

Alike  to  them  Marcello  or  Comaro, 

A  Gradenigo  or  a  Foscari; 

They  are  not  used  to  start  at  those  vain 
names, 

Nor  bow  the  knee  before  a  civic  senate; 

A  chief  in  armour  is  their  Suzerain, 

And  not  a  thing  in  robes. 

Ber.  F.  We  are  enough; 

And  for  the  dispositions  of  our  clients 

Against  the  senate  I  will  answer. 

Doge.  Well, 

The  die  is  thrown;  but  for  a  warlike  ser- 
vice, iB, 

Done  in  the  field,  commend  me  to  my  pea- 

They  made  the  sun  shine  through  the  host 

of  Huns, 
When  sallow  burghers  slunk  back  to  their 

And  cower'd  to  hear  their  own  victorious 


,   But  if    there  's  much  to  do,  you  U  wisl^ 

I  with  nie, 

1   A  band  of  iron  rustics  at  our  backs. 
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Ber.  F.  Thus   Uunking,  I   must  marrel 
you  resolve  j^ 

To  strike  the  blow  ao  suddenly. 

Doge.  8uuh  blows 

Must  be  struck  Buddeoly  or  never.  When 
I  had  o'emiBster'd  the  weak  false  remorse 
Which  jeam'd  about  my  heart,  too  fondlj- 

yielding 
A  moment  t«  the  fec'Iings  oF  old  days, 
I  WHS  most  faiu  to  strikf;  aud.  firstly,  that 
I  might  not  yield  again  to  such  emotioas ; 
And,  wcondly,  because  of  all  these  men, 
Save  Israel  and  Philip  Calendaro, 
I  know  not  well  the  courage  or  tlic  faith: 
To-day  might  Imd  'mongst  them  ii  traitor 

to  US,  V" 

As  yestarday  a  thousand  to  the  senate ; 
But  once  in  with   their  bilLi  hot   b  their 

bands. 
They  must   on   for   their  own  sakes;   one 

stroke  struek, 
And   the   mere   instinct   of   the    first-bom 

Cain, 
Which   ever   lurks   somefrhere   in   human 

^uni^  ciroumstaoce  may  keep  it  in  abey- 

auM, 
WQl  m^  tba  rest  on  like  to  wolves;  the 

Of  blood  to   crowds   Ijegets   the  thirst  of 

As  the  first  wine-cup  leads  to  the  long  revel ; 
And  you  will  find  a  linrder  task  to  quell 
Than  urge  them  when  they  Aaiw  commenced, 

but  m 

That  moment,  a  mere  Toico,  a    straw,  a 

sliadow. 
Are  capable  of  turning  them  aside.  — 
How  goes  the  night  ? 

Ber.  F.  Almost  upon  the  dawn. 

Doge.  Then  it  is  time  (o  strike  upon  the 
bell. 
Are  the  men  posted  ? 

Ber.  F.  By  this  time  they  are; 

But  they  have  orders  not  to  strike,  imtil 

They  have  command  from  you  through  me 

in  person. 

Dogf.  "T  is  well.  — Will  the  mom  never 

put  to  rest  41a 

These  stars  which  twinkle  yet  o'er  all  the 

heavens  ? 
I  am  settled  and  bouud  up,  and  being  so. 
The  very  effort  which  it  cont  me  to 
Beoolve  tu  cleanse  this  commonwealth  with 


Nov 


saves  my  n 


lb 


And  trembled  at  the  thought  of  this  dread' 

But  now  I  have  put  down  all  idle  p<U! 
And  look  the  growing  tempest  in  the  ftux,  . 
As  doth  the  pilot  of  an  admiral  galley. 
Yet  (wouldst  thou  think  it,  Viiwimm  ?j  it 
hath  been  na 

A  greater  struggle  to  me,  than  when  Bft-.^ 

Beheld  their  fate  merged  in  the  approaeb' 

™g  flght. 
When)  I  was  leader  of  a  phalanx,  wber? 
Thousands  were  sure  to  perish.  —  Yet,  to.  ■ 

J'dl 
polluted  current  from  the  vein) 
Of  a  few  bloated  despots  needed  more 
To  steel  me  to  a  purpust  Kuch  as  made 
Timoleon  iuunortel,  than  to  face 
Tfae  toils  and  dangers  of  a  life  of  war. 
Ber.  F.  It  gladdens  me  to  see  your  fono 

wisdom 
Subdue  the  furies  which  so  wrung  you  era 
Tou  were  decided. 

Doge.  It  was  erer  tbos 

With  me ;  the  hour  of  agitation  came 
In  the  first  glimmerings  of  a  pnipose,  wha 
Passion  had  too  much  room  to  sway ;  but  ia 
The  hour  of  action  I  have  stood  as  calm 
As  were  the  dead  who  lay  around  me:  this 
They  knew  who  made  me  what  I  un,  and 

trust«d 
To  the  subduing  power  which  I  preserved 
Over  my  mood^  when  its  first   burst  was 

spent.  4sa 

But  they  were  not  aware   that  there  are 

Which  make  revenge  a  virtue  by  reflectiiuii 
And  not  an  impulse  of  mere  anger;  thougk 
The  laws  sleep,  justice  wakes,  and  injurad 

Oft  do  a  public  right  with  private  wrong. 
And  justify  their  deeds  unto  themselves.  — 
Metlunks  the  day  breaks  —  is  it  not  so? 

look, 
Thine  eyes  are  clear  with  youth;  —  the  air 

puts  on 
A    morning    freshness,   and,   at    least   to 

The  sea  looks  greyer  through  the  lattice. 

Brr.  F.  Tma, 

The  mom  is  dappling  in  the  sky. 

Doge.  Away  then ! 

See  that  they  strike  without  delay,  ajid  with 
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The  fint  toll  from  St  Mark's,  maxet  on  tbe 
With  all  our  house's  atoength:  faere  I  will 


Be  sure  yoD  port  yomself  at  tbe  great 

fite:  « 

not  troat '  the  Ten,'  except  to  nl  — 
The  rest,  the  rabble  of  patricians,  may 
Glut   tha  more  careless   swords   of   those 
leagued  with  u».  4;a 

Remember   that   the    cry    is    still   *  Saint 

Mark  I 
The  Genoese  are  come —  hot  to  therescif  I 
Swnt  Mark  and  Liberty!' — Now  —  now 
to  action  t 
Ber.  F.  Farewell  then,  noble  tmole  I   we 
wiUmeet 
In  freedom  and  true  sovereignty,  or  never  t 
Doge.  Come  hither,  my  Bertaocio —  one 
embrace  — 
Speed,  for  the  day  grows  broader.     Send 

A  mesEeuger  to  tell  me  how  all  goes 
When   you   rejoin   our    troops,   and    then 

suiind  —  sound 
The  Btonn-bell  from  Saint  Mark's  ! 

Doge  (»(rfus).  He  is  goue, 

And  uD  each  footstep  moves  a  life.  —  T  is 
done.  4S1 

Now  the  destroying  Angel  hovers  o'er 
Venice,  and  pauses  ere  he  pours  tbe  vial. 


Suspends  the  motiun  of  his  mighty  wings. 
Then   swoops  with   his   nnerruig  beak.  — 

Thou  day  ! 
That  slowly  walk'st  the  waters  I  march  — 

march  on  — 
I  would  not  smite  i'  the  dark,  but  rather 

That  no  stroke  errs.    And  yon,  ye  blue  sea- 

1  have  seen  you  dyed  ere  now,  and  deeply 


But  friend  or  foe  will  roll  in  cirio  slaoghter. 
And  have  I  lived  to   fourscore  years  for 

this? 
I,  who  was  named  Preserver  of  the  Cit;  ? 
I,  at  whose  name  the  million's  caps  were 

flnng  500 

Into  the  air,  and  cries  from  tens  of  thon- 

Roae  up,  bnplcffing  Heaven  to  send  me 

blessings. 
And  fame,  and  length  of  days  ^  to  see  this 

day? 
But  this  day,  black  within  tbe  calendar. 
Shall  be  succeeded  by  a  bright  millenninm. 
Doge  Dandolo  surviTOd  to  ninety  summers 
To  vanqnisb    empires,  and    refuse    their 


Are  a  few  drops   i 

The  blood  of  tyrants  is  not  human;  they. 
Like  to  incarnate  Molochs,  feed  on  ours. 
Until  'tis  time  to  give  them  to  the  tombs 
Which  they  have  made  so  populous,  — Oh 

world  I 
Oh  men  1  what  are  ye,  and  our  best  designs. 
That  we   must  work    by  crime  to  punish 

And  slay  as  if  Death  bad  but  this  one  gat«. 
When  a  few  years  would  make  tbe  sword 

superfluous  ? 
And   I,   upon   tbe   verge   of   tb'  unknown 

realm,  510 

Yet  send  so  many  heralds  on  before  me  ?  — 
I  must  not  ponder  this.  [A  pauit. 

Hark  I  was  there  not 
A  murmur  as  of  distant  voices,  and 
The  tramp  of  feet  in  martial  unisun  7 
What  phantoms  even  of  sound  our  wishes 

It  cannot  be  —  the  signal  hath  not  rung  — 
Why  pauses  it  ?   My  nephew's  messenger 
Should  be  upon  his  way  to  me,  and  he 
Himself  perhaps  uven  now  draws  grating 

Upon  its  ponderous  binge  the  steep  tower 

Where  swings  the  sullen  huge  oiacnlar  bell. 
Which   never   knells   but   for    a    princely 

Or  for  a  state  in  peril,  pealing  forth 
Tremendous  bodements ;  let  it  do  its  of&ce, 
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And  be  this  peal  its  awfnlleBt  and  last 
Sound  till  the  strong  tower  rock!  —  What  I 

silent  still  ? 
I  would  go  forth,  but  that  jay  post  is  here. 
To  be  the  centre  at  re-union  to 
The  oft  discordant  elemeuts  which  form 
Leagues  at  this  natnre,  and  to  keep  com- 

Tba  wavering  of  the  weak,  in  case  of  eon- 

flict; 
For  if  they  should  do  battle,  't  will  be  here, 
^^tluu   the   palace,   that    the    strife    will 

thicken: 
Hum  here  must  be  in;  station,  as  becomes 
The  niBster-mover.  —  Hark !   he  comes  — 

he  comes, 
Mj    nephew,    brave    Bertuccio's    messeo- 

ger.~ 
What  tidings?    Is  be  mai«hing?   hath  he 

sped?  — 
ITtei/  here  I  all  '■  lost  —  yet  will  I  make  an 

effort. 


Sig.  Doge,  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treuaon  I 
Doge^  Uel 

Thy  prince,  of  treason  7  —  Who  are  they 
that  dare  5jo 

Clotk  their  own   treason   under   such   an 

Sig.  (skoicinghu  order).  Behold  my  order 

from  the  assembled  Ten. 
Doge.  And  irhere  are  they,  and  u>hi/  as- 
sembled ?  no 
Snob  council  can  he  lawful,  tUl  the  prince 
Preside  there,  and  that  duty':!   mine:   on 

I  charge  thee,  give  me  way,  or   marshal 

To  the  council  chamber. 

Sig.  Duke  !  it  may  not  be: 

Nor  arc  they  in  the  wontt-d  Hull  of  Council, 

But  sittiog  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Saviour's. 
Doge.  You  dare  to  diiobey  me,  then  7 
Sig.  I  serve 

The  state,  and  needs  must  serve  it  faith- 

My  warrant  is  the  will  of  those  who  rule  it. 
Doge.  And  till  that  warrant  has  my  aig- 

It  is  illegal,  and,  as  nmo  applied, 
Bebetlious.     Hast   thou  weigh'd   well   thy 

life's  worth, 
That  thus  you  dare  assume  a  lawless  fune< 


Sig.   lis   not   my   office    to   reply,  but 

I  am  placed  here  an  guard  upon  thy  person. 
And  not  as  judge  to  hear  or  to  decide. 
Doge  {aside).  I  must  gain  time;  so  that 

the  sh>rm-bell  sound                          ,^ 
All  may  be  well  yet.  —  Kinsman,  speed 

speed  —  speed  ! 
Q»r  fate  is  trembling  in  the  balance,  asd 
Woe  to  the  vanquish  d  t  be  they  prince  aid 

Or  slaves  and  senate  — 

I  r*t  gml  Ml  ffSaUJ  MarV,  Mb 

Lo  I  it  sounds  -—  it  toUal 

(Aloud.)  Hark,  Signer  of  the  Night  !  and.. 

<        you,  ye  hirelings, 
Who  wield  your  mercenary  staves  in  fear. 
It   is  your   knell.  —  Swell   on,  thou  lostj 

Now,  knaves,  what  ransom  for  your  lives  7 

Sig.  Confusioa  I 

Stand  lo  your  arms,  and  guard  the  door  — 

all  '8  1o«t  J 

Unless  that  fearful  bell  be  silenced  soon,  jb  I 
The  ofiicer  hath  miss'd  his  path  or  pnrpo*^  J 
Or  met  some  unforeseen  and  hidemu  obnj 

Anselmo,  with  thy  company  proceed  fl 

Straight  to  the  tower;  Uie  rest  remain  wifli 

me.  [Rrll  parr  n/  W,  OunM. 

Doge.    Wretch !   it    thou    wooldst   ban 
thy  vile  life,  implore  it; 

r  a  lease  of  siity  seconds. 
y  miserable  ru" 
never  shall  retnm. 
Sig.  So  let  it  be  I 

They  die  then  in  their  duty,  as  will  I. 
Doge.    Fool !    the    high    eagle    flies    at 
nobler  game  ^ 

Than  thou  ami  thy  base  myrmidons,  —  live 

So  thou  provok'st  not  j*ril  by  resistance. 
And  learu  (if  souls  so  much  obscured  can 

To  gaze  upon  the  sunbeams)  to  be  free. 
Sig.    And  learn  thou  to  be  captive.  —  It 

hath  ceased,  [TTir  bellivaietMUll. 

The  traitorous  signal,  which  was  to  have 

set 
The   bloodhound   mob   on   their   patrician 

prey  — 
The   knell    hath   rung,   but    it   is   not  tin 
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Sig.  Now,  DoM,  denomuM  me 

Ab  rebel  ahkvt  of  k  revolted  oonnoil  t        6aa 
Have  I  not  done  mj  duty  ? 

Doge.  Peace,  thoa  thing  I 

Thon  hast  done  a  worthy  deed,  and  earo'd 

the  price 
Of  blood,  and  thej  who  use   thee  will  re- 
ward thee. 
But  thou  wert  sent  to  watch  and  not  to 

As  thon  saidat  even  now  —  then  do  thins 

office, 
Bnt  let  it  be  in  silence,  as  behooves  thee. 
Since,  though  tby  prisoner,  I  am  thy  prince. 
Sig.  I  did  not  mean  to  fail  in  the  re- 

Due  t 

Doge  (atidej.  There  now  is  nothing  left 

And  yet  how  near  success  t  I  would  have 

And  proudly,  in  the  bonr  of  triumph,  but 
To  miss  it  4us  t  — 

Bnler  other  Suiou  or  m  HiasT,  until  fiaamcoio 
FaLIUO  priumtr. 

Ofu 

As  delegated  from  the  Doge,  the  signal 
Had  thus  begun  to  sound. 

\at  Sig.  Are  all  the  passes 

Which  fead  np  to  the  palace  well  secured  ? 

2d  Sig.  Tliey  are  —  besides,  it  matters 
not;  the  chiefs 
Are  all  in  chains,  and  some  even  now  on 

Tbeir  followers   are  dispersed,  and  many 

Ber.F.   Uncle! 

Doge.    It  ia  in  vain  to  war  with  Fortune; 
The  gloiy  hath  departed  from  our  bouse. 
Ber.  F.  Who  would  have  deera'd  it?  — 

Ah  !  one  moment  sooner  ! 
Doge.  That  moment  would  have  changed 
the  face  uf  ages ; 
This  gives  us  to  eternity.     We  11  meet  it 
As  men  nhose  triumph  is  not  in  success, 
But  who  can  make  their  own  minds  all  in 

all. 
Equal  to  every  fortune.     Droop  not,  't  is 
But  a  brief  passage  —  I  would  go  alone, 
Yet  if  they  send  us,  as  't  is  like,  together,  6]o 
Let  us  go  worthy  uf  our  sires  and  selves. 


Ber.F.  ] 
IjIS^. 


eep  guard 


not  sbame  yon,  uncle. 

Lords,  our  «rdm 
both  i 


,         .  TOUT  t 

Doge.  Our  trial  t  will  uey  keep  thait 
mockery  up 
Even  to  the  last  ?  bnt  let  them  deal  upon 

As  we  had  dealt  on  them,  bnt  with  less 

T  is  bnt  a  game  of  mutual  homicides, 
Who  have  cast  lots  for  the  first  death,  and 

they 
Have   won   with   false   dice.  —  Who   hath 
been  our  Jndas  7  040 

Iff  Sig.  I  am  not  warranted  to  answer 

dbat. 
Ber.  F.  I'M   answer    for   thee  —  't  is   a 
certain  Bertram, 
Even  now  deposing  to  the  secret  giunta. 
Doge.  Berlin,  the  Baigamaak  !    WiA 
what  vile  tixils 
We  operate  to  slay  01  save  I     This  Oiea- 

Black  with  a  double  treason,  now  will  earn 
Rewards  and  honours,  and  be  stamp'd  in 

With    the    geese    in    the    Capitel,  which 

gabbled 
Till  Rome  awoke,  and  had  an  annual  tri- 

While  Manlius,  who  hnrl'd  down  the  Gauls, 

From  the  Tarpeian. 

\il  Sig.  He  aspired  to  treason. 

And  sought  to  rule  the  slate. 

Doge.  He  saved  the  state, 

And  sought  but  to  reform  what  be  revived  — 
Hut  this  is  idle.     Come,  sirs,  do  your  work. 

lit  Sig.  Noble   Bertnccio,  we  must  now 


Into 

Ber.F. 
shall 


inner  chamber. 


But  they  perhaps  will  let  our  ashes  mii^le. 
Doge.  Yes,  and  onr  spirits,  which  shall 
yet  go  forth. 


And  do  what  our  frail  clay,  thus  clogg'd, 
hath  faii'd  in  1  6«a 

Tbey  cannot  quench  the  memory  of  those 

Who  would  have  hurl'd  them  from  their 
guilty  thrones. 

And  such  examples  vrill  Snd  heirs,  though 
distant. 


.,  liter  sooh  con* 


rj,  alto,  on  Ml  TrlaU  o/  tSt  Can- 

TVmjDn  (tf  Huna  Fiumo.  ana- 

.  — _  ^jiird  tlu  ixivHta,  —  OunriU,  OjJIrert, 

JV^icM.  —  BlRTiua,  Lum,  and  WilHtHi.  tie. 

ThtCMtfoJIIU 

Ben.  There   now 

Their  manifold  and  nmnifeBt  offences. 
But  to  pronounce  on  these  obdurate  men 
The  sentence  of  tlie  law,  —  n  grievous  task 
To  those  who  bear,  and  those  who  speftk. 

Alaal 
That  it  should   fall   to  me  I  and   that  my 

Of  ofiice  should  be  stiguiatiaed  tlirough  till 
The  years  of  coming  time,  ns  bearing  record 
To  this  most  foul  and  compticat«d  treason 
Against  a  juBt  and  free  state,  knoim  lo  all 
The  earth  as  being  the  Christian   bulnark 

The  Saracen  and  the  auhismatic  Greek. 
The   sarage  Hun,  sjid  not   less   barbarous 

Frank 1 
A  city  which  has  open'd  India's  wealth 
To  Europe;  the  last  Roman  refuge  trota 
O'erwhelraing  Attila;  tlie  ocean's  queen; 
Proud  Genoa  B  proudcp  rival  I     T  is  to  sap 
The  throne  of  such  a  city,  these  lost  men 
Have  riak'd  and  forfeited  their  vrortbless 

lives  — 
So  let  them  die  the  death. 

/.  Ber. 
Timr  racks  have 

Ben.  IS  ye  have  that  fo  say  which  would 
obbiin 
Abatement  of  your  punisbment,  the  Giunta 
Will  hear  you;  if  you  have  aught  to  con- 
Now  is  your  time,  perhaps  it  may  avail  ye. 

/.  BtT.  We   stand   to   hear,  and   not   to 

Ben.  Your  crimes 

Are  fully  proved  by  your  accomplices, 
And  all  which  circumstance  can  add  to  aid 

Tet  we   would   hear  from  your  own  lips 

complete 
Avowal  of  your  treason:  on  the  verge       ]o 
Of  that  dread  gulf  which  none  repass,  the 

truth 


Alone  can  profit  you  on  earth  or  heave 
Say,  then,  what  was  your  motive  7 
/.  Ber.  Justice  I 


Bt«. 


Freedom ! 


Yoi 


What 


/.  Ber.  So  my  life  grows:  I 
Was  bred  a  soldier,  not  a  senate 

Btn.  Perhaps   you   think   by  this   blnnt 
brevity 
To  brave  your  judges  to  postpone  the  sea- 
tence? 
/.  Ber.  Do  you  be  brief  as  I  am,  and  bs- 
lieve  me, 

I  shall  m^fer  that  mercy  to  your  pardon.  40 
Bai.  Is  this  your  sole  reply  to  the  tribu- 
nal? 

have  wrmig  froi 
Or  place  us  there  agaiu;  we  have  still  w 

blood  left, 
And   some  slight   sense  of   pain   in  theiB 

wrenph'd  linibs: 
But  this  ye  dare  not  do ;  for  if  we  die  there  — 
And  yon  have  left  us  little  life  to  spend 
Upon  your  engines,  gorged  with  pangs  sl- 

Te  lose  the  public  spectacle,  with  wbiel) 
You  would   appal   your   slaves   to  further 

Groans  are  not  words,  nor  agony  assent,  }b 
Nor  affirmation  truth,  If  nature  s  sense 
Should  overcome  the  soul  into  a  lie, 
For   a   short   respite  —  must  we   bear  or 

Ben.  Sav.  who  were  your  sccampliees  ? 
I.  Bet.  '  The  Senate  I 

Ben.  What  do  you  mean  7 
/.  Ber.  Ask  of  the  suffering  people. 

Whom  your  patrician  crimes  have  driven  to 

Ben.  You  know  the  Doge  7 

/.  Ber.  1  served  with  him  at  Zara 

In  the  field,  when  you  were  pleiuliDg  here 

your  way 
To  present  office;  we  exi)osed  our  lives. 
While  you  hut  hazarded  the  lives  of  others, 
Alike  by  accusation  or  defence;  61 

And,  for   the  rest,  all  Venice   knows  her 

Through  his  great  actions  and  the  Senate'! 
insults. 
Ben.  You  have  hold  oonferenoe  with  him  T 
/.  Ber.  I  am  weary  — 
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Etsq  wearier  of  jonc  queitioiia  thou  your 

torturea; 
I  pray  jrou  paM  to  judgment. 

Ben,  It  is  coming.  — 

And  jou,  too,  Philip  Calendoro,  what 

Have  jon  to  Bay  why  you  shoold  not  be 

doom'd  ? 

Cal.    I  never  was  a  man  of  many  words, 

And  DOW  have  few  left  worth  the  ntter- 

Ben.  A  further  applicatjon  of  jon  engine 
May  change  your  tone. 

Cal.  Most  true,  it  will  do  so; 

A  former  application  did  so ;  but 
It  will  not  clunge  inj  words,  or,  if  it  did  — 

Ben.   What  then  7 

Cal.  Will  my  avowal  on  jon  rack 

Stand  good  in  law  ? 

Ben.  Assuredly. 

Cal.  Whoe'er 

The  oulprit  be  whom  I  accuse  of  treason  7 

Btn.   Without  doubt,  he  will  be  brought 

Cal.  And  on  this  teBtim<Hiy  would  he 

Ben.   So  your  confession  be  detail'd  and 
full,  So 

He  will  stand  here  in  peril  of  his  life. 
Cal.   Then  look  well  to  thy  prood  self. 
President  I 
For  by  tlie  eternity  which  yawns  before  me, 
I  swear  that  fhoii,  and  only  thou,  shalt  be 
The  traitor  I  denounL'e  upon  that  rack, 
If  I  be  stretch'd  tliere  for  the  second  time. 
One    of  Ike   Gianta.       Lord    President, 
'twere  best  proceed  to  judgment; 
There  is  no  moretobe  drawn  from  these  men. 
Ben.  Unhappy  men  !  prepare  for  instant 

The  nature  of  your  crime  —  our  law  —  and 

The  state  now  stands  in,  leave  not  an  hour's 

respite. 
Guards  I  lead  them  forth,  and  upon  the  bal- 

Of  the  red  columns,  where,  on  festal  ThurS' 

The  Doge   stands  to  behold  the  chase  of 

bulls, 
Let  them  be  justified:  and  leave  exposed 
Tbeir  wavering  relics,  in  the  place  of  judg- 

To  the  full  view  of  the  assembled  people  ! 
And  Heaven  have  mercy  on  their  souls  I 
The  Giunla.  Amen  I 


/.  Ber.  Signoia,  farewell  I  we  shall  not 
all  Again 
Meet  in  one  place. 

Ben.  And  lest  they  should  essay 

To  stir  up  the  distracted  multitude —      lai 
Guards  I  let  their  mouths  be  gagg'd,  even  in 

Of  ezeontion.     Lead  them  henoe  I 

Cal.  What  1  must  we 

Not  even  say  farewell  to  some  fond  friend. 
Nor  leave  a  last  word  with  our  confessor  ? 
Ben.   A  priest   is  waiting  in   the   ante- 
chamber; 
But,   for    your    friends,    such    interviewa 

would  be 
Painful  to  them,  and  useless  all  to  you. 
Cal.   I  knew  that  we  were  gagg'd  in  life; 
at  least 
All  those  who  had  not  heart  to  risk  their 

Upon  their  open  thoughts;  but  still  I  deem'd 


Tbnt 


I  the  Ust  few  moments,  the  si 


idle 

Freedom  of  speech  accorded  to  the  dying 

Would  not  now  be  denied  to  ua ;  but  since  — 

/■  Bfr.    Even  let  them  have  their  way, 

brave  Calendaro  I   - 
What  matter  a  few  syllables  ?  let 's  die 
Without  the  slightest  show  of  favour  from 

So  shall  our  blood  more  readUy  arise 
To  Heaven  apiinst  them,  and  more  testify 
To  their  atrocities,  than  could  a  volume   t» 
Spoken  or  written  of  our  dying  vrords  I 
Tbey   tremble   at   our   voices  —  nay,  they 

Our  very  silence  —  let  them  live  in  fear ! 
Leave  them  unto  their  thoughts,  and  let  us 

Address  our  own  above  I  —  Lead  on,  we  are 

Cal.   Israel,  hadst   tbou   but   bearken'd 

It  had  not  now  been  thus;   and  yon  pale 

villain, 
The  coward  Bertram,  would  — 

/.  Ber.  Peace,  Calendaro  I 

What  brooks  it  now  to  ponder  upon  this? 

Ber.    Alas !  I  fain  you  died  in  peace  with 


IdidiK 


eek  this  task;  't  was  forced  upon 


Say,  you  forgive 

Reteieve  ray  o« 

thus! 


me;  though  I  never  can 
I  forgiveness  —  frown  not 


1.  Ber.  I  die  and  pardun  theu  t 
Col.  (ipilttng  at  him).    I   die  and  8 
tbe«t 


and    PnUT    Caioiubd, 

Now  that  these  criminals  liave  been 
disposed  of, 
I  lime  that  we  proceed  tu  pass  our  seu- 

'  i'the  greatest  traitor  npon  record 

y  annals,  the  Doge  Faliero  ! 
,  Itoafa  and  process  ore  cumpiete;  the 

1  orime  reqiiire  a  quick  procedure;  shall 
now  be  caU'd  in  ti>  receive  the  award  ? 
''£e  Giunla.  &y,  ay- 
Ben.  Avogmlori,  order  that  the  Ooge 
Be  brought  befort^  the  couutti. 

One  of  M«  Gianla,  And  the  rest, 

WheD  shall  thej  be  brought  up? 

Ben.  When  ull  the  chiefs 

Have  been  disposed  of.     Some  have  Ued  to 

Chiozza; 
But  there  are  thousands  in  pursuit  of  them, 
And  such  precautiou  ta'en  iia  terra  fimia, 
As  well  Its  in  the  islands,  tliat  we  hope 
None  will  escape  to  utter  in  strangle  lands 
His   libellous  talc  of   treasons  'gainst  the 


Ben.  Doge  —  for  such  still  jou  are,  and 

by  the  law 

Must  be  cousider'd,  till  the  hour  shall  ooioe 

Wben  you  must  doff  the  dueal  bonnet  from 

That  head,  which  could  not  wear  a  crown 

Than  empires  can  confer,  in  quiet  honour, 
Bnt  it  must  plot  to  overthrow  your  peers, 
Who  made  you  what  jou  are,  and  cjuench 

A  city's  glory  — ■  we  have  laid  already 
Before  you  in  vour  chamber  at  full  lengtb, 
Bv  the  AvogHdori,  alt  the  proofs  iCi 

Which    have   appear'd    against    youj   and 

Ne'er  rear'd  their  sanguinary  shadows  to 
Confront  a  traitor.  What  have  you  to  say 
In  vour  defence  7 

buge.  What  shall  I  say  to  ye, 

Since  my  defence  must  be  your  condemna- 
tion? 
Tciu  are  at  once  offenders  and  accusers, 
Jndees  and  eiecutioners  t  —  Proceed 
Dpon  your  power. 


Bea.  Your  uhief  accomplices 

Having  confess'd,  there  is  no  hope  for  yon. 

Doge.  And  who  be  they? 

Ben.  In  number  many; 

The  first   now  stands   before   you   in   Um 

Bertram,  of  Bergamo,  —  would  you  ques- 
tion him? 

Doge  (^loMngal  him  cotiirmptvoialgy.  No. 

Ben.      And  two  others,  Israel  Bertucoio, 
And  Philip  Calendaro,  have  admitted 
Tbeir  fellowship  in  treason  with  the  Doge  I 

Doge.  And  where  are  they  ? 

Ben,  Gone  to  their  place,  and  now 

Answering  to  Heaven  for  what  they  did  a 

Doge,  Ah  !  the   plebeian   Brutus,   is   he 

And  the  quick  Casslus  of  the  Arsenal  ? 
How  did  they  meet  their  doom  ? 

Ben.  Think  of  your  o' 

It  is  approRching.    You  decline   to  plead, 

then? 
Doge.   1  caiuiot  plead  to  my  inferiors,  not 
Can  recognise  your  legal  power  to  try  tot. 
Show  me  the  law  ! 

Ben.  On  great  emergencies 

The  law  mnst  be  reraodell'd  or  amended. 
Our  fathers  liad  not  fli'd  the  paniBhroent 
Of  such  n  crime,  as  on  the  old  Roman  tablca 
The  seutence  against  parricide  was  left 
In  pureforgetfulneas;  they  could  not  render 
That  penal,  which  had   neither  name  not 

thought  ,41 

In  their  great  bosoms.     Who  would  have 

foreseen 
That  nature  could  be  filed  to  such  a  crime 
As   sons  'gainst  sires,  and  princes  'gainst 

their  realms  ? 
Your  sin  bath  made  us  make  a  law  which 

will 
Become  a  precedent  'gainst   sucb  baught 

traitors, 
As  would  with  treason  monnt  to  tyranny; 
Not  even  contented  with  a  sceptre,  till 
They    can    convert    it    to    a    two  -  edged 

sword  I  in 

Was  not  the  place  of  Doge  sufficient  for  ye  1 

What's  nobler  than  the  signoryof  Venice? 

Doge.  The  signory  of  Venice  1     Yon  be- 

Yo<i  —  j/ou,  who  sit  there,   traitors   as  yo 
^1 
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Yon  drew  me  fram  my  hoDonisble  toila. 
In   dut&nt   UudB  —  on   flood,   in   field,   in 

You  singled  me  out  like  a  riotim  to 
Stand  crowD'd,  but  bound  and  tielplera,  at 

the  altar 
Where  jou  alone  oould  miniater.     I  knew 

I  Bonght  not,  wiih'd  not,  dream'd  not  the 

election 
Which  reach'd   me  first   at   Rome,  and  I 

But  found  on  my  arrival,  that,  besides 
The  jealona  vigilance  which  always  led  you 
To  mock  and  mat  jour  Mvereign's  best  in- 

YoD  had,  even  in  the  iaterregiium  of 
My  Journey  to  the  capital,  curtail'd 
And  mutilated  the  few  privileges 
Yet  left  the  duke.     All  this  I  bore,  and 

Have    borne,   until   my   very  hearth   was 


Fit  judge  in  suth  trilmnal !  — 

Bm.  (interrupting  him).         Michel  Steno 
Is  here  in  virtue  of  his  office,  as 
One  of  the  Forty;  'the  Ten'  having  craved 
A  GiuDia  of  patricians  from  the  senate 
To  aid  our  judgment  in  a  trial  arduous 
And  uoTel  as  the  present:  be  was  set 
Free   from  the   penalty   pronounced  upon 

Because  the  Doge,  who  should  protect  the 

law,  ,30 

Seeking  to  abrogate  all  law,  can  claim 
No  puoisbineut  of  others  by  the  statutes 
Which  he  himself  denies  and  violates  ! 
Doge.  His  punibhmest  1     I   rather  see 

Where  he  now  sits,  to  glut  him  with  my 

Than  in  the  mockery  of  castigation, 
Which  your  foul,  outward,  juggling  show  of 


Decreed   f 


sentence  !     Base   as   was   his 


T  was  purity  compared  with  your  proteo- 

Beti.  And  can  it  be,  that  the  great  Doge 
of  Venice,  14a 

With  three  parts  of  a  century  of  yean 
And  honours  on  his  head,  could  thus  allow 


Hii  fnry,  like  an  ann^  boy's,  to  master 
All  feeling,  wisdom,  Mith,  and  fear,  on  such 
A  uovocation  as  a  jonng  man's  petulance  ? 
Voge.  A  spark  creates  the  flame  —  't  is 

the  last  drop 
Which  mokes  the  cup  nin  o'er,  aad  mine 

was  full 
Already.     Yon   oppreas'd   the  prince  and 

people; 
I  wonla  have  freed  both,  and  have  fail'd  in 

both. 
The  price  of  sncb  success  would  hare  been 

glory,  >sa 

Vengeance,  and  victory,  and  such  a  name 
As  would  have  made  Venetian  history 
Rival  to  that  of  Greece  and  Syiacuse 
When  they  were  freed,  and  flourish'd  ages 

after. 
And  mine  to  Gelon  and  to  Thiasybalus: 
Falling,  I  know  the  penalty  of  failure 
la  present  infamy  and  deaui  —  the  future 
WUl  judge,  when  Venice  b  no  more,  or 

fr^; 
Till  then,  the  truth  is  in  abeyance.    Faose 

I  would  have  shown  no  mercy,  and  I  seek 

My  life  was  staked  upon  a  mighty  haiard. 
And   being  lost,  take  what  I  would  have 

I  would  have  stood  alone  amidst  your 
tombs: 

Now  you  mav  flock  round  mine,  and  tram- 
ple on  it. 

As  you  have   done   upon  my  heart  while 

Ben.  You  do  confess  then,  and  admit  the 
justice 
Of  our  trilmnal  ? 

Doge.  I  confess  te  have  fail'd; 

Fortune   is   female:   from   my   youth   her 

favours 
Were  not  withheld,  the  fault  was  mine  to 

Her  former  smiles  again  at  this  late  hour. 
Ben.  You  do  not  then  in  aught  arraign 

Doge.  Noble  ^'enetians  1  stir  me  not  with 

I  am  resign'd  to  the  worst;  but  in  me  still 
Have  something  of  the  blood  of  brighter 

And  am  not  over-patient     Pray  yon,  spare 

Further  interrogation,  which  boots  nothing, 


yon. 
And    please   your    eneimea  —  a    host    al- 

^  true,  these  aallen  walhi  should  yield  nu 

t  walls  have  ears  —  nay,  more,  they  have 
toDgnea;  and  if 
■e  were  DO  other  way  for  truth  to  o'er- 

leap  thciu, 
who  coDdeoin  me,  jou  who  fear  and 

could  not  bear  in  silence  to  your  graves 
at  you  wuiUd  hear  from  me  of  good  or 

The  secret  were  too  mighty  for  your  sojils: 
Then  let  it  sleep  in  mine,  unless  you  oourt 
A  danger   which   would   double   that  you 

Suob   my   defence   would   be,   had   1   full 

To  make  it  famous;  for  true  wordi  are 
Ihinff,,  ,^ 

And  dying  men's  are  things  which  long 
outBve, 

And  oftentdines  avenge  them;  bury  mine. 

If  ye  would  fain  survive  me.  Take  this 
coimsel, 

And   though   too  oft  ye  mode  me   live  in 

Let   me   die   calmly;   you  may  grant   mi; 

this; 
I  deny  nothing  ~  defend  nothing  —  nothing 
I  ash  of  you,  but  silence  for  myself, 
And  seutencu  from  the  court  ! 

Beri.  This  full  admission 

Spares  us  the  liarsh  necessity  of  ordering 
The  torture  to  elicit  Che  whole  truth.       :» 

Doge.  The   torture  I   you   have   put   me 
there  already, 
Daily  since  I  was  Uoge;  but  if  you  will 
Add   the   corporeal  rack,  you  may:  these 

Will  yield  with  age  to  crushing  iron;  hut 
There 's  that  within  my  heart  shall  strain 
your  engines. 


Officer.  Noble   Venetians  1  DuchesH  Fa- 
Requests   admission   to   the  GiuDta's  pre- 


One  of  the  Gianta.  She  may  have  revela- 
tions of  importance 
Unto  the  state,  to  justify  compliance 
With  ber  request. 

Ben.  Is  this  the  general  will  ? 

AU.  It  is. 

Doge.        Oh,  admirable  laws  of  Yen 
Which  would   aduiit  the   wife,  in  the  full 

That  she  might  testify  agaiust  the  husbatid. 
What  glory  t«  the  chaste  Venetian  datnes  I 
But  such  blasphemers  'gainst  all  honour,  ■ 
Sit  here,  do  well  to  act  in  their  vocation. 
Now,  villain  Steno  I  if  this  woman  fail, 
I  '11  pardon  thee  thy  lie,  and  thy  escape. 
And  my  own   violent  death,  and  thy  vile 
life, 

Btn.  Lady  !  this   juit   tribunal   has 

Though  the  request  be  strange,  to  grant  %. 

Whatever  be  its  purport,  to  accord 
A  patient  hearing  with  the  due  respeet 
Which  fits  your  ancestry,  your  rank,  ani 

virtues: 
But  you  turn  pale  —  ho,  there  1  look  to  tii| 

lady! 
Place  a  chair  instantly. 

Aug.  A  moment's  faintness  — 

Tis   past;  1  pray  you  pardon  me,  —  I  sit 

In  presence  of  my  prince  and  of  my  hus- 

While  he  is'uu  his  feet. 

Hen.  Your  pleasure,  lady  7 

Ajig.  Strange  rumours,  but  most  [rue,  if 

all  I  hear  jj, 

And  see  he  sooth,  have  reoch'd  me,  and  I 

T<i  know  the  worst,  even  at  the  worst;  for- 
give 
Tbe   abruptness   of   my  entrance  and  my 

bearing- 
Is  it  —  I  cannot  speak  —  I  cannot  shape 
The    question  —  but    you    answer    it    ere 

With    eyes     averted,    and    with    gloomy 

Oh  God  1  this  is  the  silence  of  the  grave  I 
Beii.  (after  a  pmae).   Spare  us,  and  spare 
thyself  the  repetition 

Of  our  most  nwful.  but  inexorable  jta 

Duty  to  heaven  and  man  ! 

Aag.  Yet  speak;  I  cannot  — 
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—  even  now  belwre  theie 


Ben.  Lady  I  the  natural  diitraotUHi 
Thy  tbonghts  at  snch  a  momeiit  makes  ths 

Uerit  foi^veneu;  eke  a  doabt  like  this 
A(;ain8t  a  just  and  paramount  tribncal 
Were  deep  offeDce.     But  question  even  the 

And  if  he  con  deny  the  proofs,  believe  him 
GDiltless  fts  thy  own  boMm. 

^n^.  Is  it  BO?    3SD 

Hj  lotd — my  sovereign  —  my  poor  father's 

The  mighty  in  the  field,  the  sage  in  council; 
Unsay  the  words  of  this  man  I     Thou  art 

Ben.  He  hath  already  own'd  to  his  own 
guilt. 
Nor,  as  thou  eeest,  dotb  he  deny  it  now. 

Ang.  Ay,  but  he  must  not  die  I     Spare 
his  few  years, 
Whii^h  grief  and  shajue  will  soon  cut  down 

One  day  of  bafRed  crime  must  not  efface 
Near  sixteeo  lustres  crowded  with  brave 

Ben.  His  doom  must  be  fulflll'd  without 


Of  time  or  penalty  —  't  is  a  decree. 

Ang.  He  hath  been  guilty,  but  there  may 

be  mercy. 
Box.  Not  io  this  case  with  justice. 
A  ng.  Alas  I  signor, 

He  who  is  ooly  just  is  cruel;  who 
Upon  the  earth  would  live  were  all  judged 
justly  7 
Ben.  His   punishment  is   safety   to   the 

Ang.  He  was  a  subject,  and  hnth  served 
the  state; 
He  was  your  general,  and  liath  saved  the 

He  is  your  sovereign,  ami  hath  ruled  the 

One  of  the  Council.  He  is  a  tmitor,  and 
betray'd  the  state.  3^0 

Ang.  And,  but  fur  him,  there  now  had 
been  no  state 
To  save  or  to  destroy;  and  you,  who  sit 
There  to  prononnce  the  death  of  your  de- 
liverer. 


Had  now  1         „ 

Or  digging  in  the  Hunnish  m 

One  of  tiie  Council.  No,  lady,  there  are 
others  who  would  dje 
Bather  than  breathe  in  slavery  I 

Anff.  If  there  are  n 

Withu)  Iheu  walls,  thoa  art  not  of  the  num- 
ber: 
The    truly    biave    ai«    generous    to    the 

foUenl  — 
Is  there  no  hope  ? 
Ben.  ^■*^l!  ^  ^^'^"^^  ^-    J^s 

Ang.  (turning  to  the  Doge).    Then  die, 
Faliero  I  since  it  must  be  so; 
But  with  the  spirit  of  my  father's  friend. 
Thon  hast  been  guilty  w  a  great  offence, 
Half-eancell'd  1^  tlw   han^nesa  of  tliese 

I  would  have  sued  to  them,  have  pray'd 

to  them. 
Have  begg'd  as  famish'd  mendicauti  fos 

Have  wept  as  they  will  cry  onto  their  God 
For  mercy,  and  be  answer'd  as  they  ao- 

Had  it  been  fitting  for  thy  name  or  mine. 
And  if  the  cruelty  in  their  cold  eyes         3^ 
Had   not   announced    the   heartless   wrath 

within. 
Then,  as  a   prince,   address    thee   to  thy 

Doge.  I  have  lived  too  long  not  to  know 
how  to  die  I 
Thy  suing  to  these  men  were  but  the  bleat- 

ing 
Of  the  lamb  to  the  butcher,  or  the  cry 
Of  seamen  to  the  surge.     I  would  not  take 
A  life  eternal,  granted  at  the  liands 
Of  wretches,  &om  whose  monstrous  vil> 

I  sought  to  free  the  groaning  nations  I 

Michel  Steno.  Doge, 

A   word   with    thee,  and    with  this  noble 

Whom  I  have  grievously  offended.     Would 
Sorrow,  or  shame,  or  penance  on  my  part, 
Could  cancel  the  Inexorable  past ! 
But  since   that  cannot   be,   as   Christians 

let  us 
Say  farewell,  and  in  peace:  with  full  con- 
trition 
I  crave,  not  pardon,  but  compassion  from 

And  give,  however  weak,  taj  prayers  foi 


of? 


a  BeointeDde,  now  chief  jodge 


I  speak  to  tbee  in  answer  to  jon  sigoor. 
Inform  the  ribald  Steno,  that  his  words    410 
Ne'er   weigh'd   in   mind   with   Loredana'a 

dflugbtet 
Further  than  to  create  a  moment's  pity 
For  suth  as  he  is :  woold  tb»t  atben  had 
Despised  him  a^  I  pity  !     I  prefer 
Mj  honour  to  a  thousmd  lives,  (vuld  such 
Be  multiiiUcd  in  mine,  but  would  not  have 
A  single  life  of  others  lost  for  that 
Wiiieh  nothing  buman  can  impugn  —  the 

Of  virtue,  looking  not  to  what  is  call'd 
A  good  name  for  reword,  but  to  itself.     4x1 
To  me  the  sconier's  words  were  as  the  wind 
Unto  the  rock:  but  aa  lliere  are  —  alas  I 
Spirits  more  sensitive,  on  which  such  thinca 
Light  as  the  whirlwind  on  the  waters;  souls 
To  whom  dishonour's  shadow  is  a  substance 
Uore  teirihle  than  death,  here  and  here- 
after; 
Um  whose  vic«  is  to  start  at  vice's  seoffing, 
And  who,  though  proof  against  all  blan- 

didiments 
Of   pleasure,   and   all   pangs  of   pain,  are 

feeble 
When  the  proud  name  on  which  they  jun- 

Tbeir  hopes  is  breathed  ou,  jealous  as  the 

eagle 
Of  her  lugh  aierj;  let  what  we  now 
Behold,  and  feel,  and  suSer,  be  a  lesson 
To   wretches    how   they   tamper   in    their 

With  bemgs  of  n  higher  order.     Insects 
Have  nutde  the  lion  mad  ere  now;  a  shaft 
I'  the  heel   o'erthrew  the   bravest  of  the 

A  wife's  dishonour  was  the  bane  of  Troy; 
A  wife's  dishonour  unking'd  Rouie  forever; 
An  injured  husband  brought  the  Gauls  to 
Clusium,  „<. 

And  thence  to  Rome,  whieb  perisb'd  for  a 

An  obscene  g^store  cost  Caligula 

His  life,  while  earth  yet  bore  his  cruelties; 

A   virgin's  wrong  made  Spaui  a  Moorish 

provmce; 
And  Steno's  lie,  couch'd  in  two  worthless 

Hath  decimated  Venice,  put  in  peril 

A  Mnate  which  hath  stood  eight  hundred 


Dtscrown'd  a  prince,  cat  off  his  crownleol 

And   forged   new   fetters   for   a  groaning 

Let  the  poor  wretch,  like  to  the  oourtesan 
Wbo  firwl  Peraepulis,  be  proud  of  this,  411 
If  it  so  please  him  —  't  were  a  [ffide  tit  for 

But  let  him  not  insult  the  last  hours  of 
Him,  who,  whate'er  he  now  is,  teat  a  hem, 


Nor  would  we  aught  with  him,  uor  now, 

We  leate  him  to  htmaelt,  that  lowest  deptii 
Of  human  baseness.     Pardon  is  for  men. 
And  Dot  for  reptiles  —  we  bnve  none  for 

Steno,  ,fe 

And  no  resentment:  things  like  him  must 

stiug. 
And  higher  beings  suffer;  't  is  the  charter 
Of  life.     The  man  who  dies  by  the  adder's 

fang 
May  have  the  crawler  crush'd,  but  feels  aa 

Twas  the  worm's  nature;  and  aome  mas 

In  soul,  more  than  the  livii^  things  of  tomba. 
Doge  (lo  Ben.),  Signer  !  complete  that 

which  you  deem  yonr  duty. 
Ben.   Before  we  can  proceed  upon  Uiat 
dutf. 
We  would   request   the   princess   to  witb- 

"T  will  move  her  too  much  to  be  witneas 

Ang.  I  know  it  will,  and  yet  I  most  en- 

For  't  is  a  part  of  mine  ^  I  will  not  quit. 
Except  by  force,  my  husband's  side.  —  l^o- 

Nay,  fear  not  cither  shriek,  or  sigh,  or  tear; 
Though  my  heart  burst,  it  shall  be  silent. — 

Speak! 
I  have  that  within  which  shall  o'ertnaster 

all. 
Ben.  Marino  Fnliero,  Doge  of  Venice, 
Count  of  Val  di  ^Marino,  Senator, 
And  some  time  General  of  the  Fleet  and 

Noble  Venetian,  many  times  and  oft        4&1 
Intrusted  by  the  state  with  high  employ- 

Eren  to  the  highest,  listen  to  the  sentence. 
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Conriet  bj  nuwy 
And  by  tluDe  own  confeuion,  of  tlie  griilt 
Of  trMcbery  and  troMun  yet  nnheard  of 
Until  this  trial  —  the  deoree  is  death. 
Thj  goods  aj«  conflscHte  onto  the  st»t«, 
Thy  name  is  raied  froin  out  her  reoords, 

Upon  a  public  daj  of  thanksgiTing 
For  this  our  most  iniiaculous  delivenuioe, 
When  thou  art  noted  in  our  calendars     491 
With  earthquakes,  pestilence,  and  foreign 

And  the  great  eoem;  of  man,  as  aubjeot 
Of  grateful  masses  for  Heaven's  grace  in 

snatching 
Our  lives  and  oouutrj  from  thj  nicked- 

The  [Jace  wherein  as  Dogo  thou  sbonldst 

be  painted. 
With  thine  illustrioos  predecessors,  is 
To  be  left  vacant,  with  a  death-blaok  veil 
Flung  over  these  dim  words  engraved  be- 

■  This  place  is  of  Marino  Faliero,  jcn 

Decapitated  for  his  crimes.' 

Doge.  '  His  crimes  I ' 

But  let  it  be  bo:  —  it  will  be  in  vain. 
The  veil  which  blackens  o'er  this  blighted 

And  bides,  or  seems  to  liide,  these  linea- 
ments, 

Shall  draw  more  gazers  than  the  thousand 
portraits 

Which  glitter  round  it  in  their  pictured 
trappings  — 

Your  delegated  slaves  —  the  people's  tj- 
rantsl 

'  Decajatated    for    his    crimes  t '  —  What 

Were  it  not  better  to  record  the  facts, 

So  that  the  coiitemplator  might  approve,  ;io 

Or  at   the  least  learn  mAenc?   the   crimes 

arose? 
When   the    lieholder   knows  a   Doge  con- 
Let  him  be  told  the  cause  —  it  is  your  his- 
Ben.  Tune  must  reply  to  that;  our  sons 


As  Doge,  cla<l  in  the  ducal  robes  and  cap, 
Thou   gbalt   be    led   hence  to  the   Giants' 

Staircase, 
Where  thou  and  all  our  princes  are  invested; 


And  there,  the  dncal  crown  being  flnt  r»> 

Upon  the  spot  where  it  was  first  aatomed. 
Thy  head  shall  be  struck  off;  and  Heaves 
have  mercy  jir 

Upon  thy  soul  t 

Doge.  Is  this  the  Ginnta's  sentence  ? 

Bta.  It  is. 

Doge.     Icanendnre  it —  And  the  time? 

Ben.  Must   be   immediate.  —  Make   thjr 
peace  with  God: 
Within  an  hour  thou  mnst  be  in  His  pre- 

Doge.  I  am  already;  and  my  blood  wiU 

To  Heaven  before  the  souls  of  those  ^rbo 

Are  oU  my  lands  oonflseated  ? 

Btn.  TfaejT  are; 

And  goods,  and   jewels,  and  all   kind   of 


Except  two  tiionaand  ducats  —  these  dis- 
poaeof.  j3a 

Doge.  That 's  harsh.  —  I  would  have  fain 
reserved  the  lands 

Near  to  Treviso,  which  I  hold  by  invest- 

Prom  Laurence  the  Count-bishop  of  Ceneda, 
In  fief  perpetual  to  myself  and  heirs, 
To  portion  them  (leavmg  my  city  spoil, 
My  palace  and  my  treasures,  to  your  fop- 

feit) 
Between  my  consort  and  my  kinsmen. 

Ben.  These 

Lie  under  the  state's  ban;  their  chief,  thy 

In  peril  of  his  own  life;  but  the  council 
Postpones  his  trial  for  the  present.   It     ]«■ 
Thou  will'at  a  state  unto  thy  widow'd  prin- 

Fear  not,  for  we  will  do  her  justice. 

An^.  Signon, 

I  shaH  not  in  your  spoil  I   From  bencelorth, 

I  am  devoted  unto  God  alone, 
And  take  my  refnge  in  the  cloister. 

Doge.  Come  I 

The  hour  may  be  a  hard  one,  but  'twill 

Have  I  aught  else  to  undergo  save  death  ? 
Ben.  You  have  nought  to  do,  except  con- 
fess and  die. 
The  priest  is  robed,  the  scimitar  is  bore, 
And    both    await    without,  —  But,   abora 
all,  5ia 


Hunk  not  to  speak  anto  the  people;  tbe; 

km   now   bj  thonsttiids  swarming   at   the 
gates', 
it  tbew  are  closed:    the  Ten,  the  Avo- 
gadori, 
Giunia,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  Fort;, 
UK  will  be  beholden  of  thy  doom, 
1  they  are  ready  to  atteud  the  Doge. 
Joj*.  The  Doge  • 

Ben.  Yes,  Doge,  thoa  hast  lived  and 

thou  BhHit  die 
A  aovcteign;  till  the  moment  which  precedes 
The  separatioD  of  that  head  and  trunk.    }S9 
That  ducal  frown  and  head  shall  he  united. 
Thou  hast  forgot  thy  dignity  iu  deigning 
To  plot  with  petty  tmitors;  not  bo  we. 
Who  in  the  very  punishment  atkuowledge 
The  prince.   Thy  vile  Bccomplices  have  died 
The  dog's  death,  and  the  wolf's;  but  thou 

Shalt  fall 
As  falla  the  lion  by  the  hunters,  girt 
By  those  who  feel  a  prond  compassion  for 

thee. 
And  mourn  even  the  inevitable  death 
Aovoked   by   thy   wild   wtslb   and   regal 
flerceness. 


Thy  guides  uuto  the  place  where  first  we 

United  to  thee  as  thy  subjects,  and 

Thy  senate;  and  must  now  be  parted  from 

Ab  such  for  ever,  on  the  self-flame  spot  — 

GoBrdii  i    fortn    the   Doge's  escort   to   his 

chamber.  [fnunt. 

SCEN-E   II 

ne  Degt'i  Jporttwnl. 

7>e  Doe!  aj  PriioMT,  nuf  <hr  Dirbbi  iMaidatg  Aim. 

Doge.  Now,  that  the  priest  is  gone,  't  were 

useless  all 

To  linger  out  the  miserable  minutes; 

But  one  pang  more,  the  pong  of  parting 

from  thee. 
And   I  will   leave   the   few  last  gtuins  of 
sand  ;Sa 

Which  yet  remain  of  the  accorded  hour. 
Still  falling —  I  have  done  with  Time. 

And  I  have  been  the  cause,  the 


And  for  this  funeral  marriage,  this  black 


Which   thou,  compliant  with  my   father^ 

Didst  promise  at  hii  death,  thou  ba«t  s«al'd 

thine  own. 
JJege.   Not  so:   there   was    that   in   mf 

spirit  ever 
Which  shaped  out  for  itself  some  great  re- 

The  marvel  is,  it  came  not  until  now  —  jS^ 

And  yet  it  was  foretold  me, 

A  ug.  How  foretold  ;aa  f 

Doge.  Long  years  ago  —  so  long,  they  mxt 

In  memory,  and  yet  they  live  in  aimals: 
When  I  was  in  my  youth,  and  served  the 

And  signory  as  podesta  and  cantaiii 
Of  the  town  of  Treviao,  on  a  ^y 
Of  festival,  the  slu^ish  bishop  who 
Convey'd  the  Host  aroused  my  rash  yom^ 

By  strange  delay  and  arrogant  reply 

To  toy  reproof;  1  raised  my  hand  and  amota 

Until  he  reel'd  beneath  his  holy  burthen; 
And  as  be  rose  from  earth  agaiu,  he  raised 
His  tremnlous  hands  in  pious  wrath  toward* 

Thenoe  pointing  to  the   Host,  which  had 

fallen  frooi  him, 
fie  tum'd  to  uie,  and  said,  '  'I'he  hour  will 

When  be  thuu  liast  o'ertttrown  shall  over- 
throw thee: 
The  glorv  shall  dciiart  from  out  thy  house. 
The  wisdom  shall  be  shaken  from  thy  soul. 
And  in  thy  best  maturity  of  niiud 
A  madness  of  the  heart  shall  seize  npoo 

thee; 
Passion  shall  tear  thee  when  all  passions 

Id  other  men,  or  mellow  into  virtues; 
And  majesty,  which  decks  all  other  heads. 

Shall  crown  to  leave  thee  headless;  honoun 

shall 
But  prove  to  thee  the  heralds  of  d^truction. 
And  hoary  hairs  of  shame,  and  both  of  death, 
But  not  such  ikath  as  fitf 
Thus  saying,  he  poss'd  o 

Ang.  And  with  this  warning couldsttfaoD 
not  have  striven 
To  avert  the  fatal  moment,  and  atone 
By  penitence   for  that  which   thou   hadst 
done  ?  t,a 
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Doge.  1  own  the  words  went  to  mflieBrt, 
so  much 
That  I  remember'd  them  unid  the  maze 
Of  life,  as  if  they  form'd  a  spectral  niice 
Which  shook  me  in  a  snpematutal  dream; 
And  I  repeated;  but  'twas  not  for  me 
To  pull  in  resolution :  what  must  be 
I  could  uot  change,  Eind  would  not  fear.  — 

Nay  more, 
Thou  canst  not  hare  forgot,  what  all  re- 
member. 
That  on  my  day  of  landing  here  as  Doge, 
On  my  return  from  Rome,  a  mist  of  such 
Unwonted  density  went  on  before  631 

The  BuoentauT,  like  the  columnar  cloud 
Which  usher'd  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  till 
Tbe  pilot  was  misled,  and  disembark'd  us 
Between  the  pillars  of  Saint  Mark's,  where 

'tU 
The  custom  of  the  state  to  pnt  to  death 
Its  criminals,  instead  of  touching  at 
The  Biva  della  Pallia,  as  the  wont  b,  — 
So  that  all  Venice  snndder'd  at  the  omen.  6)q 
A  ng.  Ah  1  little  boots  it  now  to  recollect 
Such  things. 

Doge.  And  yet  I  Bnd  a  comfort  in 

The  thought  that  these  things  are  the  work 

of  Tate; 
For   I   would   rather   yield   to   gods   than 


Rather  than  deem  these  mortals,  most  of 

I  know  to  be  as  wortbleHS  as  the  dust, 
And  weak  as  worthless,  more  than  iustru- 

Of  an  o'er-ruline  power;  they  in  themselves 

Were  all  incapable  —  they  could  not  be 

Victor  of  him  who  oft  bad  conquer'd  for 

them  !  6jo 

Any.  Employ  the  minutes  left  in  aspira- 

Of  a  more  healing  natur«;  and  in  peace 
Even  with  these  wretches  take  thy  flight  to 
Heaven. 
Doge.  I  am  at  peace:  the  peace  of  cer- 

That  a  sure   hour  will   come,  when  their 


Ang.  Speak  not  thus  now;  the  surge  of 

passion  still  661 

Sweeps  o'er  thee  to  the  last;  thon  dost  dft> 

Thyself,  and  canst  not  injure  them  —  be 

Doge.  I  stand  within  et«mily,  and  see 
Into  eternity,  and  I  behold  — 
Ay,  palpable  as  I  see  thy  sweet  face 
For  the  last  time  —  tie  days  which  I  de- 

Unto  all  time  against  these  waT»-girt  walla, 
And  they  who  are  indwellera. 

Guard     (coming    forward).      Doge     of 

llie  Ten  are  in  attendance  on  your  highness. 

Doge.  Then   farewell,  Angiolina  !  —  one 

embrace  —  671 

Forgive  tbe  old  man  who  hath  been  to  thee 

A  fond  but  fatal  husband  —  love  my  mem- 


e  still  Ui 


kiD^' 

Seeing  my  evil  feelings  are  at  rest. 
Besides,  of  all  the  fruit  of  these  long  years. 
Glory,  and  wealth,  and  power,  and  fame,  and 

Which    generally   leave   some    flowers   to 

Even  o'er  the  grave,  I  haTe  nothing  left,  not 
even  6So 

A  little  love,  or  friendship,  or  esteem. 
No,  not  enough  to  extract  an  epitaph 
From  ostentatious  kinsmen.     In  one  hour 
I  have  uprooted  all  my  former  life. 
And  outlived  every  thing,  except  thy  heart. 
The  pure,  tbe  good,  tbe  gentle,  which  will  oft 
With  unimpair'd  but  not  a  clamorous  grief 
Still  keep  —  Thou  tum'st  so  pale]  Alas  I 

she  faints, 
She  has  no  breatli,  no  pulse  !  —  Guards  t 
lend  your  aid  —  689 

I  cannot  leuve  her  thus,  and  yet  'tis  better. 
Since  every  lifeless  moment  spores  n  pang. 
When  she  shakes  off  this  temporary  deaUi, 
I   shall    be  with   the  Eternal.  — Call   her 


One  look  !  —  bow  eo\A  her  hand  I 


IhriT  malTtii,  irlto  Aai  fainlei.  —Bteunl  Ua  I>M% 


T 


IffTob 


HcenE  III 

Jaurlo/llieDHeitlPalatt:  Hit  oiUer  tpita  mv  tiail 
'^tf  tht  patpie,  —  Tke  Doai  enbrg  iti  ktt  ducal 

p  Otonto'  Afainuui'VAfn  llie  Dagu 

>"  ihc  BittMimrr  (i  Ualionrd  Mm  uiill, 

I  arrlny.  a  Chit/  eS  Out  Ten  Into  'if 

„  So  now  tbe  Doge  is  nothing,  and 

—      «tltl3t 

u  Marino  Falieru: 

Q,  tlioiigh  Imt  for  a  moment. 
.-  wM  1  crown'd,  wid  here,  Wr  witneis. 
Heaven !  7«> 

much  more  coatentmeot  I  reaiga 
Dg  moclcery,  the  ducaJ  bauble, 
L  I  Ecoetved  tbe  fatal  onuunent. 
.  jc  o/th«  Ten.  Tliou  ti«mblest,  Faliero  I 
Doge.  'T  is  with  age,  then. 

Ben.  Faliero !  hast  thou  aught  further  to 
commend. 
Compatible  with  justice,  to  tbe  senate  ? 
Doge.  X  would  commend  aiy  nepbew  to 
thcii  mercy. 
My  I'onnort  to  their  justice ;  tor  m«thinka 
Mr  death,  and  such  a  death,  might  settle  all 
Between  tJie  state  and  dip, 

Ben.  Thej  shall  be  cared  for, 

Even    nQtwitbstanding     thine     unheaid-of 

Dof/e.  UnbeBrd  of  lay.  thero 'snot  a  history 
But  shows  a  tliuusuiid  crowu'd  I'onspiratorK 
Againul  the  people;  but  to  set  them  free 
One  suvereigD  only  die<l,  and  one  is  dying. 

Ben,   And  who  were  they  who  fell  in  suob 

Doge.  Tlie  King  of  Sparta,  and  the  Dog« 

Agis  and  Faliero  I 

Ben.  Haat  thou  more 

To  utter  or  to  do  ? 

Doge.  May  I  speak 


Which  I  have  bled  for,  and  thou  foreign 

earth,  no 

Which  drank  this  willing  blood  from  nuuiy 

Ye  atones,  in  which  my  gore  will  not  sink,  but 
Reek  up  to  Heaven'!  Ye  skiea,  which  will 


1  these  tiiiagi! 


itl 
Thou  sun,  which  shinest  a 

and  Thou 
Who  kiadlest  and  who  quenchest  suns  !  — 

Attest  I 
I  am  not  imioc«nt- — but  are  these  guiltless? 
I  perish,  but  not  uuaTenged;  far  ages 
Float  up  from  the  abyss  of  time  to  be. 
And  show  these  eyes,  before  they  close,  the 

Of  this  proud  city,  and  I  leave  my  eurse 
On  her  and  hers  for  ever  !  —  Yea,  the  baun 
Are  silently  engendering  of  the  day, 
Whuu  she,  who  built  'gainst  Attilaabulwarlt, 
Shall  yield,  and  bloodleasly  and  basely  yield. 
Unto  a  bastard  Attila,  without 
Shedding  so  much  bloud  in  her  last  defence 
As  these  old  veins,  oft  drain'd  in  shielding 

Shall    pour    in    sacrifice,  —  She    shall   be 

bought 
And'sold,  and  be  on  appana^  to  those  i 

Who  shall  despise  her  I  —  She  shall  §toop 

A  province  for  an  empire,  petty  town 
In  lieu  of  capital,  with  slaves  for  senates. 
Beggars  for  nobles,  panders  for  a  people  I 
Then  when  the  Hebrew  's  in  thy  palaces. 
The  Hun  in  thy  high  places,  and  the  Greek 
Walks  o'erthy  mart,  and  smilen  on  it  for  his; 
When  thy  patricians  beg  their  bitt«r  bread 
In   narrow  streets,  and   in  their  shameful 

Make  their  nobility  a  plea  for  pity;  7^9 

Then,  when  the  few  who  still  retain  a  wreck 


But  recollect  the  people  are  without, 
Beroud  the  comjiass  of  the  hiunan  voice. 

Doge.  I  speak  to  Time,  and  to  Eternity 
Of  which  I  grow  »  portion,  not  to  man. 
Ye  elements  )  in  which  to  be  resolved 
I  hasten,  let  my  voice  be  a.s  a  spirit 
Upon  you  1  Ye  blue  waves,  which  bors  my 

Ya  winds,  which   fiutter'd  o'er  as  if   you 

loved  it, 
And  fill'd  my  swelling  uuls  as  they  were 

wafted 
To  many  a  triumph .'  Thou,  my  native  earth, 


Thoumay'st;  |   Of  their  great  fathers' heritage  shall  fawn 


Ronnd   a   barbarian  Vice  of   Kings' 

Even  in  the  palace  where  they  sway'd  as 

sovereigns, 
Even  in  the  palace  where  they  slew  their 

sovereign, 
Proud  of  some  name  they  have  disgraced, 

or  sprung 
From  an  adulteress  boastful  of  her  guilt 
With  some  large  gondolier  or  foreign  sol- 

Sball  bear  about  their  bastardy  in  triumph 
To  the  third  spurious  generation; —  when 
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Thy  ooiu  ace  in  the  lowMt  teaJ/e  of  being, 
SlaTSB  tnm'd  o'er  to  tlie  Taiiqiiish'd  bj  the 

Deapiaed  bj  oowaida  for  grsater  oowBrdice, 
And  aoom'd  eren  hj  the  Ticions  for  anch 

As  in  the  mongtrooa  gnupof  their  oonception 
Defy  all  codes  to  image  or  to  name  them; 
Then,  when  of  Cj'prus,  now  thj  anbieet 

kingdom. 
All  thine  inheritance  shall  be  her  shame 
Enlail'd   on   th;  leu  virtnona   dan^tera, 

A  wider  proverb  for  worie  prostitution;  — 
When  all  the  ills  of  conqner'd  states  shall 
cling  thee,  78a 

Vice  without  gplendonr,  sin  without  relief 
Even  from  the  gloss  of  love  to  smooth  it  o'er. 
But  in  its  stead,  coarse  lusts  of  habitude. 
Prurient  jet  pawionless,  cold  studied  lewd< 

Depraving  nature 
Wben  these  and 

Smiles  without  mirth,  and 

pleaaiire, 

Youth  without  honour,  age  without  respect, 
Meanness  ftod  weakness,      '  ' 

'Gainst   which   thou   wil 

dar'st  not  miirmiir,  790 

Have  made  thee  last  and  worst  of  peopled 

deserts, 
Then,  in  the  last  gasp  of  thine  agonj. 
Amidst  thy  many  miirdera,  think  of  mine  ■' 
Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of 

Gehenna  of  the  waters  !  thou  sea  Sodom  ! 
Thus  I  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods  I 
Thee  and  thy  serpent  seed  ! 

[H^E  (A;  Dm*  lanu  njiii  addreun  the  EKCiUiBurr. 

Slave,  do  thine  office  ! 

Strike  as  I  struck  the  foe  I  Strike  as  I  would 

Have  struck  those  tyrants  I   Strike  deep  as 


rS  without 


*! 


el 

UtI/  UPOT 


dm  Iht 


Scene  IV 

Thr    Plana    um(    Piimrlla    o/  Sair>i    Marl;.  —  Thr 
People  fH  CTonrdt  tf^thrred  rtntad  the  yratnl  galet  of 

First  Citizen.  I  have  gain'd  the  gate,  and 
can  discern  the  Ten, 
Robed  in  their  gowns  of  state,  ranged  round 
the  Doge. 


Steond  Cil.  I   cannot    reach    tbee   witah 
mine  utmost  effort. 
How  is  it  ?  let  us  hear  at  least,  since  sight 
Is  thus  prohibited  unto  the  people, 
Except  the  ooonpiera  of  those  Imts. 

Finl  Cit.  One  has  approach'd  the  Doge, 
and  now  they  ainp 
The  duoal  bonnet  from  his  head  —  and 

He   raises    his   keen   eyes   to   Heaven;    I 

Them  glitter,  and  his  lips  move  —  Hush  t 

hush  —  DO,  Su 

T  was  but  a  murmur  —  Curse  upon  the  dia- 

His  words  are  iuartienlate,  but  the  voice 
Swells  up  like  mntter'd  thunder;  would  we 

But  gather  a  sole  sentence  I 

S^ond  Cil.  Hush !  we  pertiaps  may  catoh 
the  Bonnd. 

Fir$l  Cit.  T  is  vain, 

I  cannot  bear  him.  —  How  lus  hoary  hair 
Streams  on  the  wind  like  foam  npon  tho 

Now  —  now  —  he  kneels  —  and  now  they 

form  a  circle 
Round  him,  and  all  is  hidden —  but  I  see 
The   lifted   sword   in  air  — Ahl  hark  I  it 

fallal  ITh^  Peepir  murnair. 

Third  Cil.  Then  they  have  murder'd  him 

who  would  have  freed  us.  Sii 

FourlA  Cit.  He  was   a  kind  man  to  the 


Fi/lh  Cit.  Wisely  they  did  to  keep  their 
portals  barr  d. 
Would  we  bad  known  the  work  they  were 

preparing 
Ere  we  were  summon'd  here  —  we  would 

have  brought 
Weapons,  and  forced  them  ! 

SlMk  Cit.  Are  you  sure  he's  dead  ? 

Pint  Cit.  I   aaw   the  sword   fall  —  Lo  I 
what  have  we  here  ? 


a  Ihriet  bt/tre  the  Pwptt,  and 


i  The  aala  are  opaud!  the  populace  nuA  In  IswtHi 
the  'Giantt'  Slaireaie,'  ahrre  the  aerulion  Am  latai 
plaet.    TAt  /artmoil  of  them  erejoinu  to  thoit  ht- 

The  gory  head  rolls  down  the  Giants'  Steps  I 

\JhteiirUtiKjaUt. 


I 
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pnUialiiiig  the  f oUoving  Tragedies '  1 
iul?  ta  repeat,  that  th«;  were  not  com- 
iritb  the  rooit  romote  view  to  the  atage. 
e  sttampt  made  bj'  the  ManiiKen  in  a 

r  instance,  the  jpublio  opinion  has  heen 

aliwidy  eKpeessed.  With  regard  tu  itij-  own 
private  feelings,  as  it  Beems  tliat  they  are  lo 
Maud  for  noclutig,  I  shall  Hy  nothing. 

For  the  hiatoriiwil  foundation  of  the  following 

coiopcwitionB  tlie  reader  is  referred  lotheNotuB. 

The  Author  ha»  in  one  instance  attempted 

to  preserve,  and  in  the  other  to  approaoh,  th^ 


eiving  a 


tant  departure  fi 

try,  hut  can  he  no  dnuua.  I 

nnpopniarity  of  this  notion 


with  e 


I,  ther 


being  merely  an  o|nniDn,  whicli.  not  very  long 
ago,  was  the  law  of  literature  ihronghout  the 
world,  and  is  still  so  in  the  more  cirUised  part 
of  it.  But '  nana  avDiis  chang-j  t«ut  oela,'  and 
are  reaping  the  advantages  of  the  cbangu. 
The  writer  is  far  from  conceiving  cbat  any 
thing  he  can  adduce  by  pecwmal  precept  or  ei- 
ample  can  al  all  approach  his  regular,  or  even 
iiregiiiar  predecessors;  he  is  merely  e>*T''B'  '^ 
mason  why  he  preferred  tlie  mure  regnlar 
formation  of  a  struoture,  however  feeble,  to  an 
entire  abandonment  of  all  roles  whataoeTer. 
e  has  failed,  tbu  failure  is  in  the  ai- 


napaluj  orlgiiully 


aa  wta^Tjii  Two  J^tt. 


iy  sppujvd  In  tin  mme  ritl 


URAMATIS    PERSON.* 


EtaimitFUiDi,  Kti^  nf  Xtm-th  siuf  AHjiria,  a 
AKaACb.  Jke  ^Vtde  who  aayind  10  tlv.  Tkrnf. 

Altuu.  an  Auyrian  O^errt/I^i  Paiat*. 


Womt*    ivmnottni/    Ihf    Harm    uS    Biant»»r— 

Rwtrcl/,  Alfmilani..  CAoUeon  iVuMi,  Ufdet, 

BceDe— sHalt  Id  UteRoTSlPulueotNlMnta. 


In  this  tragedy  it  has  been 
follow  tlie  account  of  Diodoms  Siculm  ;  r*due 
ic  regniahiy  a 
trying  to  approach  the  unitiei 
^  _  »e  the  rebellion  to  explode  ant 
■uooeed  in  one  day  by  a  sudden  conspiracy ,  In 
stead  of  the  long  war  of  the  history. 


il^  it,  however,  lo 

1  beatcontd,  and  trying  to  appro 

I  therefore  suppose  the  rebellion 


ACT  X  ^ 

Scene  ^^^H 

A  Batt  in  tkt  Palart.  ^^^^ 

Salemenex  (soZim).    He  hath  wrong'd  hi* 
queen,  but  still  he  is  her  lord ; 
He  hath  wmng'd  my  sister,  Htill  he  is  my 

brother; 
Ue  hath  wrong'd  his  people,  still  he  is  their 

And  I  must  be  hia  friend  as  well  as  subject: 
He  must  not  nerish  thus.     I  will  tiot  see 
The  blood  of  Nimrod  and  Seininimia 
Sink  in  the  earth,  and  thirteen  hundred  jeais 
Of  empiri!  ending  like  a.  shepherd's  tale; 
He  must  be  roused.     In  his  effeminate  heart 
There  is  a,  careless  courage  which  oowup- 

Hhs  not  all  quench'd,  and  latent  euergiei, 
Repress'd    by   circumstance    bnt    not  de- 
stroy'd  — 
Steep'd,   but  not  drown'd,  in  deep  volnp- 


If  born  a  peasant,  he  had  been  a.  man 

To  liave  reach'd  an  empire:  to  an  empire 

He  will  bequeath  none;  nothing  but  a  name. 
Which  his  sons  will  not  prize  in  heriUge:  — 
Yet,  not  all  lost,  even  yet  he  may  redeem 
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His  sloth  and  shame  by  onlr  beiiiff  that  ■« 
Which  he  ahonld  be,  as  eaaUr  aa  &e  thing 
He  should  not  be  and  is.  Were  it  less  toil 
To  Bway  his  lULtioiig  than  eonsnme  his  lile  7 
To  head  an  armj  than  to  mle  a  harem  ? 
He  sweats  in  palling  pleasnies,  dulls  his 

And  saps  his  goodlj  strength,  in  toils  which 

yield  not 
Health  like  the  chase,  nor  glory  like  the 

He  must  be  roosed.    Alas  I    there  is  no 

[Anntl «/»/)  m<uit  htardfrom  vWUn. 

To  rouse  him  short  of  thunder.     Hark  !  the 

lute, 
The  lyre,  the  timbrel;   the  lasoivions  tin- 

0(  lolling  mstrumenbi,  the  softening  voices 
Of  women,  and  of  beings  less  than  women, 
Must  chime  in  to  the  echo  of  his  revel. 
While  the  great  king  of  all  we  know  of  earth 
Lolls  crown'd  with  rosea,  and  his  diadem 
Lies  negligently  by  to  be  caught  up 
By  the   Hrat  manly  liaud  which  dares  to 

snatch  it. 
Lo,  where  they  come  !  already  I  perceive 
The  reeking  odours  of  the  perfumed  trains. 
And  see  the  bright  gems  of  the  glittering 

girls. 
At  once  his  chorus  and  his  council,  flash    40 
Along  the  gallery,  and  nniidst  the  damsels. 
As  femininely  garb'd,  and  scarce  less  fe- 

The    grandson    of    Semiramia,   the    man- 
He  comes  !   Shall  I  await  him  ?  yes,  and 

front  him. 
And  tell  him  what  all  good  men  tell  each 

Speaking  of  him  and  his.     They  come,  the 
Led  by  the  monarch  subject  to  his  slavee. 


Scene  II 


EnttT  SUDUAF. 


Sar.   {speaking  to  xome  of  Si»  atlendanls). 

Let  the  pavilion  over  the  Euphrates 

Be  garlanded,  and  lit.  and  fumish'd  forth 

For  an  especial  batmnet;  at  the  hour         s" 

Of  midnight  we  will  sup  there:  see  naught 


And  bid  the  galley  be  pieparad.  There  is 
A  cooling  breeze  whKih  oriaps  the  brottd 

cl^  river: 
We  will  embark  anon.    Fair  nymphs,  who 

To  share  me  soft  hours  of  Sardanapaltu, 
We  11  meet  again  in  that  the  sweetest  hour, 
When  we  ahaU  gather  like  the  stars  above 

And  yon  will  form  a  heaven  as  bright  aa 

Till  then,  let  each  be  mistress  of  her  time: 
Andthou,m;ownIonianMycrha,ehoose;  60 
Wilt  thon  along  with  them  or  me  ? 

Myr.  My  lord  — 

Sar.  My  lord,  my  life  I  why  answerest 
thou  BO  ooldly  ? 
It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  so  answer'd. 
Rule  thy  own  honn,  tbon  rulest  mine  ~ 

say,  wouldst  thou 
Accompany  our  guests,  or  charm  away 
The  momenta  from  me  ? 

Myr.  The  king's  choice  is  mioe. 

Sar.  I  pray  thee  say  not  sor  my  ohiefest 

m ., 

u  to  contribute  to  thine  every  wish. 
I  do  not  dare  to  breathe  my  own  desire, 
Lest  it  should  clash  with  tUne ;  for  thou  art 


Too  prompt  1 

Mp'.  I  would  remain:  I  have 


sacrifice  thy  thoughts  tot 


Save  in  beholding  thine;  yet  — 

Sar.  Yet  1  what  yet  ? 

Thy  own  sweet  will  shall  be  the  only  bar- 

Which  ever  rises  betwixt  thee  and  me. 
Myr.  I  think  the  present  is  the  wonted 

Of  council;  it  were  better  I  retire. 

Sal.  (comes  f^Tcard  and  lays)  The  Ionian 

slave  says  well:  let  her  retire. 
Sar.  Who  answers?   How  now,  brother  ? 
Sal.  The  queen's  brother. 

And  your  most  faithf id  vassal,  royal  lord. 
Sar.  (addressing  hit   train).    As   I  have 
said,  let  alt  dispose  their  hours       81 
Till  midnight,  when  again   we   pray  your 
presence.  [fit  court  refiHuo. 

(To  Mtrrha,  vAo  is  going.)   Myrrba!  I 
thought  Chou  wooldst  lemam. 
Mgr.  Great  king, 

Tbon  didst  not  say  so. 
Sar.  But  thou  looktdst  it: 


low  eaiih  glance  of  those  louic  ejes, 
icb  said  tbou  wouldat  not  lenve  me. 
iJyr.  Sire  t  your  brother  — 

Sal.  His    consort's    brother,   minion    of 
lonk! 
How  daiest  Ihou  name  ii\e  and  not  blush  ? 

Sar.  Not  bliub  1 

Thou  hut  no  more  eyes  than  he&rt  to  maico 

Like  to  the  dying  day  an  Caucasus,  ^u 

Where   sunaet   tmCs   the   snow   with   rosy 

And  then  reproach  har  with  thine  own  cold 

blindness. 
Which  wUl  not  see  it.   What,  in  Iabis,  my 
Myrrba? 
Sal.  Let  them   flow  on;   she  weepe  for 
more  than  one. 
And  is  herself  the  cause  of  bitterer  tears. 
Sar.  CursM   be   he   who   caused    those 

tears  to  flow  1 
Sed.  Curse  not  thyself  —  millions  do  that 

already. 
Sar.  Thou  dost  forget  thee :  malce  me  not 
remember 
I  am  a  monaFoh. 

Sal.  Would  thou  couldst ! 

SifT.  My  sorereign, 

I  pray,  and   thou,  too,  prince,  permit   my 
absence.  ioj 

Sar.  Since  it  must  be  so,  and  this  churl 
has  check'd 
ITiy  gentlf  spirit,  go;  but  recollect 
Thai  we  must  forthwith  meet:  I  had  rather 

An  empire  than  thy  presence.    [Eiu  Utuuii, 
Sal.  It  may  be, 

Thou  wilt  lose  both,  and  both  for  ever  ! 
Sar.  Brother, 

I  can  at  least  command  myself,  yha  listen 

To  lauguage  such  aa  this:  yet  urge  me  not 

Beyond  my  easy  nature. 

Sal.  'T  is  beyond 

That  easy,  far  too  easy,  idle  nature. 

Which  I  would  urge  Uiee.   O  that  I  could 

Though  'twere  against  myself. 

Sar.  By  the  god  Baal  1 

The  man  would  make  me  tyrant, 

Sal.  So  thou  art. 

Think'st  Uiou  there  is  no  tyranny  but  that 
Of  blood  and  chains  ?   The  despotism   of 

The  weakness  and  tbe  wickedness  of  Ini- 


The  negligence,  the  apathy,  the  erila 

Of   sensual  sloth  —  produce  ten  tboasand 

(   Whose  delegated  cruelty  surpasses 
The  worst  acts  of  one  euergctic  tnaste 
However  harsh  and  hard  a\  his  own 

I  ">g. 

The  false  and  food  examples  of  thy  lusts 

I  Corrupt  no  leas  than  tbey  oppress,  and  sap 
In  the  same  moment  all  thy  pageant  power 
And  those  who  should  sustain  it;   so  "-- ' 

A  foreign  foe  invade,  or  civil  broil 
Distract  within,  both  will  alike  prove  fatal) 
The  first  thy  subjects  have  no  heart  to  c 

The  Iftst  they  rather  would  assist  than  v 

Sar.  Why,  what  makes  tbee  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  people  ? 
Sal.  For^veneas  of  the  queen,  my  sister*! 
wrongs;  i 

A  natural  love  unto  my  infant  nephews; 
Faith   to   tbe   king,  a  faith   he  may  need 

shortly. 
In  more  than  words;  respect  for  NimrodV-', 

Also,  another  thing  thou  knowart  Bot-   . 

Sar.  What 's  that  ? 

Sal.  To  thee  an  unknown  wtitd. 

Sar.  Yet  speak  h; 

I  love  to  learn. 

S(d.  Virtue. 

Sar.  Not  know  the  word  I 

Never  was  word  yet  nmg  bo  in  my  ears  — 
Worse  timn  the  rabble's  shout,  or  splitting 

trumpet: 
I  've  beard  thy  sister  talk  of  nothing  else. 

Sal.  To  cfaan^  tbe  irksome  tbe  me,  then, 
hear  of  vice.  iw 

Sar.  From  whom  ? 

Sal.  Kvcu  from  the  winds,  if  thou 

couldst  listen 
Unto  the  echoes  of  the  nation's  voice. 

Sar.  Come,  I  'm  indulgent,  as  thou  know* 
est,  patient. 
As   thou  ha-st  often   proved  —  speiik   out, 
what  moves  thee  7 

Sal.  Thy  peril. 

Sar.  Say  on. 

5a/.  Thus,  then;  all  the  natiw^ 

For  they  are  many,  whom  thy  father  left 
In  heriUge,  are  lond  in  wrath  against  (hee. 

&ir. 'Gainst  nu .'  What  would  the  slaves? 

Sal.  A  king. 
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Sal.  In  their  ejes  a  Dothiiig;  bat 

In  mine  b  man  who  might  be  something 

atiU.  >P> 

Sar.  The  railing  drunkarda  I  why,  what 

would  they  have  ? 

Have  thej  not  peace  and  plentj  ? 

Sal.  Of  the  fint 

More   than   is   glorious;   of    the   last,   far 

Than  the  king  lecke  of. 

Sar.  Whose  then  is  the  crime, 

Bnt  the  false  satraps  nho  provide  ao  bet- 
ter? 

Sal.  And  somewhat  in  the  monarch  who 

Beyond  hia  palace  walls,  or  if  he  atirs 
Bejond  them,  'tis  but  to  some  mountftin 

Till  summer  heats  wear  down.   0  glorious 

Baalt 
Who  built  up  this  vast  empire,  and  wert 

A  god,  or  at  the  least  shiuest  like  a  god 
Through  the  long  ceuturiee  of  thy  renown, 
'ITiis,  thy  presumed  deEcendaut,  ne'er  be- 
held 
As  king  the  kingdoms  thou  didst  leave  as 

Won  with  thy  blood,  and  toil,  aud  time,  and 

For  what  ?  to  furnish  imposts  for  a  revel. 
Or  multiplied  eitortioos  for  a  minion. 
Sar.  I   understand  thee  —  thou   wouldst 

Forth  as  a  cutiqucrur.     By  all  the  stars 
Which  the  Chaldeans   read  —  the   restless 

Deserve   that  I  should 

their  wishes. 
And  lead  them  forth  to  glory. 
Sal.  Wl 

Se  minimis  —  a 
These  our  Assy 
Of  Ganges. 


them   with 


here fore  not  ? 
only  —  led 
I  the  solar  shores 


Sal.  Wbj,  like 

but 

Not  vanquish 'd. 

she  made 

Good  her  retreat 

Sar. 
Left  she  behind  ii 


And  how  re- 

a  man  —  a  hero;  baftled. 

With  but  twenty  guards, 

bo  Bactria. 

And  how  many 

I  India  to  the  voltures? 


Sal.  Our  umals  say  not 
Sar.  Then  I  wiU  uy  for  them  — 

That   she   had   better   woven    within    her 

Some  twenty  garments,  than  with  twentj 

H*ve  fled  to  Bactria,  leaving  to  the  lavena. 
And  wolves,  siid  men  —  the  fiercer  of  the 

Her   myriads   of   fond    snbjects.      Is   this 

glory? 
Then  let  me  live  in  ignominy  ever. 

Sal.    All  warlike   sjnrits   have   not  the 

same  fate. 


Bronght    Persia,   Media,   Bactria,   to   the 
Which  she  once  sway'd  —  and  thou  migkttt 

Sar.  I  laiay  them  — 

She  bnt  subdued  them. 

Sal.  It  may  be  ere  long 

That  they  will  need  her  sword  more  than 

your  sceptre. 
Sar.  There  was  a  certain  Bacchus,  was 

I  've  heard  my  Greek  girls  speak  of  such  — 

they  say 
He  was  a  god,  that  in,  a  Grecian  god. 
An  idol  foreign  to  Assyria's  worship, 
Who  couquer  d  this  same   golden  realm  of 

Thou  prat'st  of,  where  Semiramis  was  van- 
quish'd. 
Sal.  I  have  heard   of  such  a  man;  and 
thou  perceiv'st  loo 

That  he  is  deem'd  a  god  for  what  he  did. 
Sar,  And  in  his  godsfaip  I  will   honour 

Not  much  as  man.  What,  ho  !  my  cup- 
bearer  ! 

Sal.  What  means  the  king  ? 

Sar.  To  worship  your  new  god 

And  ancient  conqueror.     Some  wine,  I  say. 

Enlrr  CupftMrrr. 


's  the  name  of  Nimrod's  chalice. 


one  for  the  reaumptioD  of 
jci.  uiulept-off  reveU  1 

ar.   (talcing  the  imp  from  him).    Noble 


lese  barbariftn  Greeks  of  the  far  shores 

skirts  of  these  our  realms  lie  not,  this 

Bacchus 

f  aer'd  the  whole  of  India,  did  he  not  ? 

t.  He  did,  and  tbenue  was  deuiu'd  a 

Sar.  Not  so:  — of  hU  his  con(|uests  ■  few 
columns, 
Whloh  may  be  his,  and  might  be  mine,  if  I 
Thoug-ht  them  worth  purchase  und  convej- 

Tfae  landmarks  of  the  seas  of  gore  be  shed, 
The  ri?alms  he  wasted,  und  the  hearts  lie 

But  here,  here  in  this  ^hlet  is  bis  title   :ia 
To  immortality  —  the  immortal  grape 
From  wbiuh  he  Srat  express'd  the  soul,  Bod 

gave 
To  gladden  that  of  man,  as  some  atonement 
For  the  victorious  mischiefs  be  bad  done. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  wonld  have 

A  mortal  still  in  name  as  in  hb  grave; 

And,  like  my  ancestor  Semiramis, 

A  sort  of  semi-glorious  human  monster. 

Here  's    that   which   deified    him  —  let   it 


e  thee;  my  surly,  chiding  brother, 
o  the  Greek  god  I 
Sal.  For  all  thy  realms 

I   would   not  so  blaspheme  our  couatr3''s 

Sar.  That  is  to  saj',  thou  thinkest  him  a 

That  he  shed  blood  by  oceans;  and  no  ^od. 
Because  be  tum'd  a  fruit  to  an  enchant- 

Which  cheers  the  sad,  revives  the  old,  in- 

The  young,  makes  weariaeas  forget  his  toil. 
And  fear  her  danger;  opens  a  new  world 
Wbeti  this,  the  present,  palls.    Well,  then, 

/  pledge  thee 
And  him  ns  n  true   man,  wbo  did  his  ut- 

In  good  or  evil  to  surprise  mankind. 

Sai.  Wilt   tbon   resume  a  revel  at  this 


Pledge 


Sar.  And  if  I  did,  't  were  better  than  a 

Being  boiigbt  without  a  teu.    Bat  tltat  is 

My  present  purpose:   since  thou  wilt  not 

pledge  me. 
Continue  what  thou  pleaaest. 
( To  the  Cupbearer.)  Boy,  retife. 

Sal.  I  would  but  have  recall'd  thee  f  ittm 
thy  dream ; 
Better  by  ""^  awaken'd  than  rebellion. 
Sar.  Who  should  rebel  ?  or  why  7  what 
cause?  pret«it7 
I  am  the  lawful  king,  descended  from     ;;<> 
A  race  of  kings  who  knew  no  predecessore. 
What  have  I  done  to  thee,  or  to  the  people, 
That  thou  8hi>uldat  mil,  or  they  rise   up 

Sal.  Of  what  thou  hast  done  to  me,  I 

Sar.  But 

Thou   tbink'iit    that    I   have   wroog'd   the 

Sal.  Thint.'  Thou  hnst  wroog'd  her  t 
Sar.  Patience,  prince,  and  bear  me. 

She  has  all  power  and  splendour  of  her 


i 


If  she  or  thou  siipposbdst  I  could  link  me 
Like  a  Chaldean  peasant  to  bis  male. 
Ye  knew  nor  me,  nor  monarehs,  nur  man- 
kind. 
Sal.  I  praj'  thee,  change  the  theme;  ntj 
blood  disdabs 
Complaint,  aiul  Salemenes'  sister  seeks  not 
Reluctant  love  even  from  Assyria's  lord  I 
Nor   would   she   deign   to   accept   divided 

passion 
With  foreign  strumpets  and  Ionian  slaves. 
The  queeu  is  silent. 

Sar.  And  why  not  her  brother  ? 

Sal.  I  only  echo  thee  the  voice  of  eni- 

Wliich  he  who  long  neglects  not  long  will 

Sar.    The    migrateful    and  '  nngracious 
slaves  !  tliey  murmur 
Because  I  have  not  shed   their  blood,  nor 
led  them 
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Nor  decinuited  them  with  tKvuge  laws. 
Nor  Bwest«d  them  to  build  np  [^ramida, 
Or  Bkbjloiiuui  waUa. 

Sal.  Tet  these  are  trophiea 

More  worthy  of  a  people  and  their  prince 
Than  sones,  and  Intea,  and  feasta,  and  con- 

And  laviah'd  treMures,  and  contemned  Tir- 

Sar.  Or  for  in;  trophieB  I  have  founded 

There  'a  Taisns  and  Ancbialna,  both  built 
Id  one  day  —  what  could  that  blood-loving 

beldame, 
Idy  martial  grandacn,  chaate  Semiramia, 
Do  more,  except  destroy  them  ? 

Sal.  T  is  most  true; 

I  own  thy  merit  in  those  founded  citiea. 
Built  for  a  whim,  recorded  with  a  verse 
Wbich  ahames  both  them  and  thee  to  com- 
ing ages.  .90 
Sar.   Shame   me  !   by   Baal,   the   citiea, 
though  well  built, 
Are  not  more  goodly  than  the  verse  I  Say 

Thou  wilt  'gainst  me,  my  mode  of  life  or 

But  nothing  'gainst  the  truth  of  that  brief 

Why,  those  few  lines  contain  the  history 
Of   all   things   human:    hear  —  '  Saidana- 

The  king,  and  son  of  Anacyndaraxes, 
In  one  day  built  Anchialus  and  Tarsus. 
Eat,  drink,  and  love ;  the  rest  'a  not  worth 
a  flilip.' 
Sal.   A    worthy  moral,  and   a   wise   in- 

For  a  king  to  put  up  before  bis  subjects  ! 
Sar,  Oh,  thou  wouldst  have  me  doubtless 
set  up  edicts  — 
'Obey  the  king  ^contribute  to  his  trea- 

Recruit  his  phalanx  —  s^ll  yonr  blood  at 

Fall  down  and  worship,  or  get  up  and  toil.' 
Or  thus  — '  Sardanapalus  on  this  spot 
Slew  fifty  thousand  of  his  enemies. 
These   are   their  sepulchres,  and   this   his 

trophy.' 
I  leave  such  things  to  conqnerore ;  enough 
For  me,  if  I  can  make  my  subjecta  feel   jm 


The  weij^ht  of  human  miMiT  lew,  and  glide 
Ungroaniug  to  the  tomb:  I  take  no  licenaa 
Whieh  I  deny  to  them.    We  all  are  men. 

Sal,  Thy   sires    have    been   revered    aa 
gods  — 

Sar.  In  dnat 

And  death,  where  they  are  neither  goda  nor 

Talk  not  of  such  to  me  I  the   worms  are 

goda; 
At  least  they  banqueted  upon  yoni  goda. 
And  died  for  lack  of  farther  nutriment 
Thoae  ^poda  were  merely  men;  look  to  their 

I  feel  a  thousand  mortal  thingsabout  me,  }» 
But  nothing  godlike,  —  unless  it  may  be 
The  thing  wmch  you  condeum,  a  disposition 
To  love  and  to  be  merciful,  to  pardon 
The    follies   of    my   species,   and    (that's 

hnman) 
To  be  indnlgent  to  my  own. 

Sal,  Alaa  I 

The  doom  of  Nineveh  is  seal'd.  —  Wo«  — 

To  the  unrivall'd  city  t 

Sar.  What  dost  dread  ? 

Sal,  Thou  art  guarded  by  thy  foes;  in  a 

few  hours 
The  tempest  may  break  out  which  over- 
whelms thee, 
And  thine  and  mine;  and  in  another  day    3J0 
What  i>  shall  be  the  past  of  Belus'  race. 
Sar.  What  must  we  dread  7 
Sat.  Ambitious  treachery, 

Which  has  environ'd  thee  with  snares;  but 

There  is  resource:  empower  me  with  thy 

To  quell  the  machinations,  and  I  lay 

The  heads  of  thv  chief  foes  before  thy  feet. 

Sar.  The  heails  —  how  many  ? 

Sal.  Must  I  stay  to  number 

When  even  thine  own  's  in  peril  ?     Let  me 

go; 

Give  me   thy  signet  —  trust  me  with  the 

Sar.  I  will  trust  no  man  with  unlimited 

When  we  take  those  from  others,  we  nor 

What  we  have  taken,  nor  the  thing  we  give. 
Sal,  Wouldst  thou  not  take  Uieir  lives 

who  seek  for  thine  ? 
Sar.  That 's  a  hard  queaUon,  but  I  an- 

awer,  Yea. 


5s6  dr; 

Cannot  the  thing  he  done  without  ?    Who 

Whom  thou  suspeetest  ?  —  Let   them  be 

arrested. 
Sal.  I  would  thou  wouidst  not  ask  me; 

the  next  inament 
Will  HBnd  mj  ansvrer  through  thy  babbling 

Of  panuuours,  and  tlienoe  tly  o'er  the  palace. 
Even  to  the  titj.  nnd  so  baffle  aU,  —  as- 
Trust  me. 

Sar.  Thati  knowust  I  liave  done  so  eTer: 
Take  thou  the  signet.  lottet  'Ac  ligna. 

Sat.  I  have  one  more  request. 

Sar.  Name  it. 

Sal.         Thnt  thou  this  night  forbear  the 

In  the  pavilion  over  the  Euphrates. 

Sar.  Fotbeur  the  barojuet !   Not   for  all 
the  plotters 
That   ever  shook  a   kingdom  I    Let   them 


And  do  their  n 


;  I  shall  not  blench  foi 


Nor  rise  the  sooner;  uor  forbear  the  goblet; 
Not  crown  me  with  a  single  rose  the  leas; 
Nor  lose  one  joyous  houi.  —  I  fear  them 

Sal.  But  thou  wouldst  arm  thee,  wouldst 

thou  not,  if  needful  ? 
Sar.   Perhaps.      I     have    the    goodliest 

A  sword  of  such  a  temper;  and  a  bow 
And  javelin,  which  luigbt  furnish   Nimrod 

forth: 
A  little  heavy,  but  jet  not  unwieldy. 
And  now  I  think  on  't,  't  is  long  since  I  've 

used  them, 
Etcd  in  the  chase.     Hast  ever  seen  them, 
brotber  ? 
Sal.  Is   this   a   time  for  Bucb   fantutio 
trifling  ?  — 
If  need  be,  wilt  thou  wear  them  ? 

Sar.  Will  I  not? 

Oh  t  if  it  must  be  so,  and  these  rash  slaves 
Will  not  be   niled  with  less,  1 11  use  the 

Till  they  shall  wish  it  turn'd  into  a  distaff. 
Sal.  They  esy   thy   sceptre  's   tum'd  to 

thnt  already. 
Sar.  That 's  fiJse  t  but  let  them  say  so; 
the  old  Greeks, 
Of  whom  our  captives  often  sing,  related 
The  same  of  their  chief  hero,  Hercules, 
Because  be  lovedaLydiao  queen:  tbouseest 


The  populace  of  all  the  nations  sewe 

Each  calumny  they  can  to  sink  their   sov^ 

ereigns. 
Sal.  They   did   not   speak    thus   of   thj' 

fathers. 


Sar. 


No; 


They  dared  not.     Tbey  were  kept  to  t<^ 

and  combat; 
And  never  changed   their  chains   but   tat 

their  armour; 
Now  they  have  peace  and  pastime,  atid  tha 

license 
To  revel  and  to  rail;  it  irks  me  not. 
I  would  not  give  the  Bmile  of  one  fair  girl 
For  all  the  popular  breath  that  e'er  divided 
A  name  from  nothing.     What  are  the  rank 

tongues 
Of  this  vile  herd,  grown  insolent  with  feedr 

That  I  should  prize  their  uoisy  pnuM,  or 
dread  jSa 

Their  noisome  clamour? 

Sal.  You  have  said  they  are  men; 

Ab  such  their  hearts  are  somethme. 

Sar.  So  my  dogs'  are; 

And  better,  as  more  fiuthful:  —  but,  pn>- 

Thou  hast  my  signet:  —  since  thejaietsi'' 

mnltuouB,  ' 

Let  them  be  temper'd,  yet  not  roughly,  till 

Necessity  enforce  it.     I  bate    " 
Given  or  received;  w 


The  meanest  vassal  as  the  loftiest  monarch. 

Not  to  add  to  eatb  other's  natural  burthen 

Of  mortal  misery,  but  rather  lessen. 

By  mild  recipn>cal  alleviation,  ^n 

The  fatal  penalties  imposeii  on  life: 

But  this  they  know   not,  or  they  will  not 

I  have,  by  Baal  I  done  all  I  could  to  soothe 

I  made  no  wan,  I  added  no  new  imposts, 

I  interfered  not  with  their  civic  lives, 

I  let  them  pass  their  days  as   best  migU 

Passing  my  own  as  suited  me. 

Sal.  Thou  stopp'ft 

Short  of  the  duties  of  n  king;  and  there- 

Tfaey  say  thou  art  unfit  to  be  a  monarch. 

Sar.  They  lie.  —  Unhappily,  I  am  un&t  41a 
To  be  aught  save  a  monarch;  else  for  me 
The  meanest  Mede  might  be  the  king  in- 
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1  Mode,  at  least,  who 


5al.  Thsie  ii 

Sar,     What    mean'at    thou?  —  'tis   thy 
secret;  thou  desireEt 
Few  questions,  and  I  'm  not  of  cnrious  na- 

Take  the  fit  ste{M;  and,  aiDoe  neoeesitT 
Requires,  I  sanction  and  support  thee.  Ne'er 
Was  Kuui  who  more  desiroa  to  rule  in  peace 
The  peaceful  only;  if  they  rouse  me,  hetter 
They  hiMl  conjund  up  stem  Nimrod  from 
his  ashes,  41a 

•The   mighty  hunter.'     I   will   turn   these 

To  one  wide  desert  chase  of  brutes,  wboK«r«, 
Bnt  mould  no  more,  by  their  own  choice,  be 

human. 
What  they  lutve  found  me,  they  belie;  that 

They  yet  may  find  me  —  shall  defy  their 

To  speak  it  worse;  and   let   them   thank 
themselves . 
Sal.  Then  thou  at  last  canst  feel  ? 
Sar.  Feel  t  who  feels  not 

Ingratitude  ? 

Sal.  I  will  not  pause  to  answer 

With  words,  but  deeds.     Keep  thou  awake 

that  energy 
Which  sleeps  at  times,  but  is  not  deed 
within  thee,  430 

And  thou  may'st   yet  be  glorious  in   thy 

reip. 
As  powerful  in  thy  realm.     Farewell ! 

[Etil  SlLUOHB. 

Sar.  {solus).  Farewell  I 

He 's  gone;  and  on  his  Anger  bears  my  sig- 

Which  is  to  hiin  a  Eweptre.     He  is  stern 
As  I  am  heedless;  and  the  slaves  deserve 
To   feel   a   master.      What    may   be    the 

danger, 
I  know  not:  he  hath  found  it,  let  him  quell 

Must  I  consume  my  life  —  this  little  life  — 
In  guarding  against  all  m^  make  it  less  ? 
It  U  not  worth  so  much  I  It  were  to  die  440 
Before  ray  hour,  to  live  in  dread  of  death. 
Tracing  revolt;  suspecting  all  about  me. 
Because  thev  are  near;  and  all  who  are  re- 


fiecause  they  a. 


If  they  should  sweep 


far.     But  if  it  should  be 
off  from  earth  and 


Why.wlwt  is  earth  i»  empire  of  the  earth? 
I  fanTe  lored,  and  lived,  tuid  multiplied  my 

To  die  is  no  leu  natonl  than  those 
Acta  of  this  ckyl     Tis  true  I  have  not 
shed  449 

Blood  as  I  might  have  done,  in  oceans,  till 
My  name  became  the  synonyme  of  death  — 
A  terror  and  a  trophy.     But  for  this 
I  feel  no  penitence;  my  life  ia  love: 
If  I  must  shed  blood,  it  shall  be  by  force. 
Till  now,  no  drop  from  an  Assyrian  vein 
Hath  flow'd  foe  me,  nor  hath  the  "nmllatt 


Of    Nineveh's    vast    treasures    e'er    been 

lavisb'd 
On   objects  which   could  cost   her  sons  a 

tear: 
If  then  they  hate  me,  't  is  because  I  hate 

If  they  rebel,  't  is  because  I  opptess  not.   460 
Oh,  men  I  ye  must  be  mlea  with  scythes, 

not  sceptres. 
And  mow'd  down  like  the  grass,  else  all  we 

Is  rank  abundance,  and  a  rotten  harvest 
Of  discontents  infecting  the  fair  soil. 
Making  a  desert  of  fertility.  — 
1 11  thmk  no  more.  —  Wi^in  there,  ho  I 


The  Ionian  Myrrha  we  would  c 


Attend.  King,  she  is  here. 

Sar.  (apart  to  Attendant).     Away  I 
(Addresstng  Myrrha.)      Beautiful  being  I 
Thou  dust  almost  Emticipate  my  heart; 
It  throbb'd  for  thee,  and  here  thou  comeat: 
let  me  .70 

Deem  that  some  unknown  infltience,  some 

sweet  oracle. 
Communicates  between  us.  though  unseen, 
In  absence,  and  attracts  us  to  each  other. 

Myr.  There  doth. 

Sar.  I  know  there  doth,  but  not  its 

\7hat  is  it  ? ' 

Myr.  In  my  native  land  a  God, 

And  in  my  heart  a  reeling  like  a  God's, 
Exalted;  yet  I  own  't  is  only  mortatt 
For  what  I  feel  is  humble,  and  yet  happy  — 
That  is,  it  would  be  happy;  but  — 


jversomething  between  usand  what  iSc. 
deem  our  happiness:  let  me  remove 

bnrrier  whieh  that  hesitnLing  accent 
^luclaiins  to  thine,  and  mine  h  aeal'd. 

"■/r.  My  lord  I  — 

".  My  lord  —  my  king  —  sire  —  sover- 
eign 1  thus  it  IX  — 
ever  thus,  address'd  with  awe.     I  ne'et 
see  a  smile,  uuJeas  in  some  broad  ban- 

IntoxicAtiug  glare,  wheo  the  buffoons 
Have  gorged  IlieniselTes  up  to  equality, 
Or  I  have  (jimff'd  me  down  to  tlieir  abase- 

MTrrha,  X  can  hear  all  these  things,  these 

Lord  —  king  —  sire  —  mounrcb  —  nay,  time 

WHS  I  prized  them ; 
That  is,  1  suner'd  them  — -  from  slaves  and 

nobles ; 
Bot  when  they  falter  from  the  lips  I  love, 
The  UiM  which  have  been  prew'd  to  mine,  a 

chill 
Comes  o'er  my  heart,  a  cold  aenae  of  the 

falsehood 
Of  this  Diy  station,  which  represses  feeliue 
lo  those  for  whom  I  have  felt  most,  ana 

Wish  that  I  could  ky  down  the  dull  tiara, 
And  share  a  cottage  on  the  Cnucasua 
With  thee,  and  wear  no  erowns  but  those 
of  flowers.  sor' 

Myr.  Would  that  we  could  ! 

Sar.      And  dost  thou  feel  this  7  —  Why  ? 

Myr.  Then  thou  wonldst  know  what  thou 
canst  never  know. 

Sar.  And  that  is  — 

Myr.  The  true  value  of  a  heart; 

Sot.  I  have  proved  a  thousand  — 

A  thousand,  and  a  thousand. 
Mi/r-  Hearts? 

Sar.  I  think  so. 

Mgr.  Not  one  I  the  time  may  come  than 

Sar.  It  will. 

Hear,  Hyrrha;  Salemenes  has  declared  — 
Or  why  or  how  he  bath  divined  it,  Belua, 
Who  founded  our  great  realm,  knows  more 

than  I  — 
But  Salemenes  hath  declared  my  throne  jiu 

Miir.     He  did  well. 

Stir.  And  nav'st  f/mu  so  ? 


Thou  whom  he  spum'd  bo  harshly,  and  nov 

Drive  from  our  presence  with  his  savsga 

And  made  thee  weep  and  blush  ? 

Myr.  1  should  do  both 

More  frequently,  and  he  did  well  to  call 

Ba«k  to  my  duty.     But   tbon   gpakest  of 

Peril  to  thee  — 

Sar.  Ay,  from  dork  plots  and  snares 

Prom  Medes  —  and  discontented  troops  and 

nations. 
1  know  not  what  —  a  labyrinth  of  things  — 
A  maze  of  muttcr'd  tht'eats  and  mveterieir 
Thou    kuow'st    the  man  —  it  m  ftis  usual 

custom,  (u 

But  he  IS   honest.     Come,  welt   think  no 

But  of  the  iniduight  festival. 

Myr.  'T  is  time 

To  think  of  aught  save  festivals.  Thuu  iiast 


Spum'd  bis  sage 

Sar.  What  ?  —  and  dost  thon  femt 

WjFT.   Fear!  — I'm   a  Greek,  and    hoir 
should  I  fear  death  ? 

A  slave,  and  wherefore  should  I  dread  my 

Sar.  llieu  wherefoi*  dost  thon  turn  so 

pale? 
Myr.  1  love. 

Sar.  And  do  not  I  ?     I  love  thee  far  — 

far  more 

Than   either   the   brief   life    or   the   wid< 

realm,  ^^ 

Which,   it  may   be,  are  menaced;  —  yet  I 

Myr.  That  means  thon  lovest  nor  thyself 

For  he  who  loves  another  loves  himaelf. 
Even   for   that  other's   sake.     This  is  too 

Kingdoms  and  lives  are  not  to  be  oo  lost. 

Sar.  Lost )  —  why,  whQ  is  the   aspiring 
chief  who  dared 
Assume  to  win  them  ? 

Myr.  Who  is  he  should  dread 

To  try  so  mach  ?     When  be  who  is  their 

Forgets  himself,  will  they  remember  him  ? 
Sar.  Mvrrha  I 

Myr.  Frown  not  upon  me :  you  htm 

smiled  s^ 
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Too  often  on  me  not  to  make  those  fnnrn* 
Bitterer  to  bear  than  an^  punishment 
Which  the^  may  angor.  —  King,  I  am  joor 

■object  I 
Master,  I  am  jour  aUye  t    Man,  I  have 

loTed  yon !  — 
Loved  jou,  I  know  not  bj  what  fatal  weak- 

Although  a  Greek,  and  bom  a  foe  to  moD- 

A  slave,  and  hal^g  fetters  —  an  Ionian, 
And,  Uierefore,  wneo  I  love  a  stranger, 

Degraded  by  that  passion  than  by  chains  I 
Still  I  have  loved  yon.    If  that  love  were 

Enough  to  overcome  all  former  nature, 
Shall  it  not  claim  the  privilege  to  save 

iSor.  Saoe  me,  my   beauty  t     Thou  art 
very  fair, 
And  what  I  seek  of  thee  Is  love — not 

Myr.  And   without    love   where   dwells 

security  ? 
Sar.  I  speak  of  woman's  love. 
^f^/r.  The  very  first 

Of  human  life  roust  spring  from  woman's 

brenst. 
Your  first  small  words  are  taught  yon  from 

Yonr  first  t«»r9  quench'd  by  her,  and  your 
last  sighs 

Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  woman's  hear- 
ing, (60 

When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble 

Of  watching'  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led 

Sar,  My  eloquent  Ionian  1  thon  speak'st 

The  very  chorus  of  the  tragic  song 

I  have  heard  tbee  talk  of  as  the  favourite 

pastime 
Of  thy  far  father-land.     Nay,  weep  not  — 
calm  thee. 
Myr.  I  weep  not.  —  But  I  pray  thee,  do 
not  speak 
About  my  fathers  or  their  land. 

Sar.  Yet  oft 

Thou  speakest  of  them. 

Mj/r.  True  —  true ;  constant  thought 

Will  overflow  in  words  unconsciously;     ;;o 
Bnt   when   another   speaks   of  Greece,   it 
wounds  ine. 


^^th 
Sar.  Why,  child,  I 


Sar.  Well,  then,  how  wonldat  thou  mm 

me,  as  thon  aaidat? 
Myr.  ^  teaching  thee  to  save  thyself, 
and  not 
Thyself  alone,  bat  these  vast  realms,  from 

aU 
The  rage  of  the  wont  war  —  the  war  of 

loathe  all  war,  and 

I  live  in  peace  and  pleasure:  what  canman 
Do  more  ? 

Myr.     Alas  I  my  lord,  with  common  men 
There  needs  too  oft  the  show  of  war  to 

The  substance  of  sweet  peace;  and,  for  a 

'TIS  sometimes  better  to   be   fear'd  than 

Sar.  And  I  have  never  sought  bnt  for  ths 

last. 
Myr.  And  now  art  neither. 
Sar.  Dost  Ihou  say  aa,  Myrrha  ? 

Myr.  I  speak  of  civic  popular  love,  idf- 

Whicb  means  that  men  are  kept  in  awe  and 


Yetn 


it  oppress  (i 
thmk  so; 
Or  if  they  think  s- 
To   ward  off  won 


t  least  they  must  not 


deem  it  necessarjr, 
oppression,  their  own 
passions. 
A  king  of  feasts,  and  flowers,  and  wine,  and 

And  love,  and  mirth,  was   never  king  of 
glory.  590 

Sar.  Glory  i  what 's  that  ? 
Myr.  Ask  of  the  gods  thy  fathers. 

Sar.  They    cannot    answer;    when    the 
priests  speak  for  them, 
T  is  for  some  small  addition  to  the  temple. 
Myr.  Look  to  the  annals  of  thine  em- 
pire's founders. 
Sar.  They  are  so  blotted  o'er  with  blood, 
I  cannot. 
But  what  wouldst  have  ?  the  empire  hat 

beim  founded. 
I  cannot  go  on  multiplying  empires. 
Myr.  Preserve  thine  own. 
Sar.  At  least,  I  will  enjire  iL 

Come,   Myrrha,  let  us  go  on  to  the  £ii> 

pbnites: 
The  hour  invites,  the  galley  is  prepared,  61x1 
And  the  pavilion,  deck'd  for  our  return 
In  fit  adornment  for  the  evening  banquet, 


ize  with  beaut;  and  with  light,  uutil 
-mius  unto  the  alars  whiuh  are  above  us 
If  an  opposite  Htar;  and  we  will  sit 
d  with  freab  (towers  like  — 
Victims. 

No,  like  sorereigna, 
lepberd  kings  of  patriarchal  times, 
itaevi  no  brighter  gems  thiui  auuimer 

wreaths, 
none  but  tcarlesB  triumphs.  Let  us  on. 


Pan.  May  the  king  live  for  ever  t 

Sar.  Not  aa  baur 

Longer  thaii  he  can  love.     How  my  soul 

This  languAge  which  makes  life  itself  u  lie, 
FlaltetiDg  dust  with  eternity.  Well,  Pania  ! 
Be  brief. 

Pan.       1  am  chared  by  Salemenea  to 
Beiterat«  his  prayer  imto  the  king. 
That  for  this  day,  at  least,  he  will  not  quit 
Tht  palace:  wbeu  the  general  returns, 
He  will  adduce  siicb  reasons  as  will  war- 

His  daring,  and  perhaps  obtain  the  pardon 
Of  his  presumption. 

Sar.  What  I  am  I  theo  coop'd  ?  6ii> 

Already  captive  ?  can  I  not  even  breathe 
Tlie  breath  of  heaven  ?     Tel!  prince  Sale- 
Were  all  Assyria  raging  round  the  walls 
In  mutinous  myriads,  I  would  still  go  forth. 

Pan.  1  must  obey,  and  yet  — 

Myr.  Oh,  monarch,  listen: 

Bow  many  n  day  and  moon  thou  hast  re- 

Withiu  theae   palace   walls   in   silken  dal- 

And  never  shown  thee  to  thy  people's  long- 
ing: 
Leaving  thy  aubjeets  eyes  ungrafafied, 
The  satraps  uncontrolld,  the  gods  imwor- 
shipp'd,  6jo 

And  all  things  in  the  anarchy  of  atoth, 
Till  all,  save  evil,  stumberNl  through  the 

And  wilt  thou  not  now  tarry  for  a  day, — 
A  day  which  may  redeem  thee  1   Wilt  thou 

Tield  to  the  few  still  faithful  a  few  hours, 
For  them,  for  thee,  for  thy  paat  fathers' 


From   the  deep   urgency  with   which   Um 

Deapatoh'd  me  to  your  sacred  presence,  1 
Must    dare    to    add   my    feeble    voice   to 
that  b^ 

Which  now  has  spoken. 

Sar.  No,  it  must  not  bo. 

3/jr.  For  the  sake  of  thy  realm  I 

Sar.  Away  I 

Pan.  For  that 

Of  all  thy  faithful  subjects,  who  will  rally 
Round  thee  and  thine. 

Sar.  These  are  mere  fantadn; . 

There  is  no  peril:  —  'tis  n  sullen  scheme 
Of  Salemenes,  to  appnree  his  zeal. 
And  show  himself  ujore  necessarv  to  lis. 

Myr.  By  aU  that 's  good  and  glimuuB, . 
take  this  i^unsel, 

Sar,  Business  to-murrow. 

Myr.  Ay,  or  death  to-nigbt. 

Sar.  Why  let  it  come  then  uneKpecledlr 
'Midst  joy  and  gentleuess,  and  mirth  aad 

So  let  me  fall  like  the  pluck'd  rose  !  — far 

better 
Thus  than  be  wither'd. 

Myr.  Then  thou  wilt  not  yield. 

Even  for  the  sake  of  all  that  eTet  stirr'  * 
A  monarch  into  action,  tn  forego 
A  trifling  revel  ? 

Sar.  No. 

Myr.  Then  yield  for  nint; 

For  my  sake  ! 

Sar.  Thine,  ray  Myrrha  ! 

Myr.  T  is  the  first 

Boon  which  I  ever  ask'd  Assyria's  king. 

Sar.  That 's  true,  and  were  't  nij  king- 
dom, must  be  granted. 
Well,  for   Ihy   sake,  I  yield   me.     Pjini*. 
hence  I  i*a 

Thou  bear'st  me. 

Pan,  And  obey.  lEiUTxni. 

Sar.  I  marvel  at  thee. 

What  is  thy  motive,  Myrrha,  thus  to  ntga 

Myr.  Thy  safety;  and  the  certainty  that 
nought 
Could  ui^e  the  prince  thy  kinsman  to  re- 

Thus  much  from  thee,  but  some  impending 

Sar.  And  if  IdonotdreadittWhysbouldst 

thou? 
Myr.  Because  thou  dofit  not  fear,  I  feu 
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Sar.  TcHmoiTow  thou  wilt  smile  at  these 
vaJD  fancies. 

ifjfr.  If  the  worst  come,  I  shall  be  where 
none  weep,  66q 

And  that  is  better  than  the  power  to  smite. 
And  thou  7 

Sar.  I  shall  be  king,  aa  heretofore. 

^Wyr.  Where  7 

Sar.         With  Baal,  Nimrod,  and  Semi- 
Sole  in  Assyria,  or  with  thero  elsewhere- 
Fate  made  me  what  I  am  —  maj  make  mfl 

nothinflf-» 
Bnt  either  that  or  nothing  most  I  be : 
I  will  not  live  degraded. 

Myr.  Hadst  thon  felt 

Thus  alwajs,  none  would  ever  dare  degrade 

Sar.  And  who  will  do  so  now  7 

JIfyr.  Doet  thou  suspect  none  7 

Sar,  Suspect  t  —  that  'a  a  spy's   ofBce. 

Oh,  we  lose 

Ten  thonsand  precious  moments  in  vsiii 

words,  hK' 

And  vainer    fears.    Within    there!  —  Ye 

slaves,  deuk 
The  hall  of  Nimrod  for  the  evening  revel : 
If  I  must  make  a  priaou  of  our  palace, 
At  least  we  '11  wear  our  fetters  jocundly; 
If  the  Euphrates  be  forbid  us,  and 
The  summer  dwelling  on  its  beauteous  bor- 

Here  we  are  still  unmenaced.  Ho  I  within 
there !  [EiU  Siuuiuuvi. 

Myr.  (sola).  Why  do  I  love  this  man  ? 
My  country's  daughters 

Love  none  but  heroes.  But  1  have  no  coun- 
try ! 

The  slave  liath  lost  all  save  her  bonds.  I 
love  him;  690 

And  that 's  the  heaviest  link  of   the  long 

To  love  whom  we  esteem  not.     Be  it  so: 
The  hour  is  coming  when  he  'II  need  all  love. 
And   find   none.     To   fail   from   him  now 

Than  to  have  stabb'd  him  on  his  throne 

when  highest 
Would   have    been   noble  in  m;  country's 

I  was  nut  made  for  either.     Could  I  save 

I  should  Dot  love  him  better,  but  myself; 
And  I  have  need  of   the  last,  for  I  have 


In  my  own  thoogfats,  by   loving   this  soft 


And  yet  methinks  I  love  him  more,  per- 
ceiving 
That  he  is  hated  of  his  own  barbarians, 
The  natural  foes  of  aU  the  blood  of  Greece. 
Could   I  bnt   wake  a  single   thought  like 

Which  even  the  Fhrygisns  felt  when  bat- 
tling long 

Twixt  Dion  and  the  aea,  within  his  heart, 

lie  woold  tread  down  the  barbarona  crowds, 
and  triumph. 

He  lores  me,  ai^  I  love  him;  the  sUre 

Her  master,  and  would  free  him  from  hi* 

If  not,  I  have  a  means  of  freedom  still,   710 
And  if  I  cannot  teach  him  how  to  reign. 
May  show  him  how  aloite  a  king  can  leave 
His  throne.    I  must  not  lose  him  from  my 
sight.  [**«. 

ACT  II 

Scene  I 
The  PoTlal  o/llle  lamt  Hall  Iff  Ihc  palace. 
BfUse)  fsoiui).  The  sun  goes  down:  me- 
thinks he  sets  more  slowly. 
Taking  his  last  took  of  Assyria's  empire. 
How  red  he  glares  amongst  those  deepen- 


TboQ  sun  that  sinkest,  and  ye  stars  which 

I  have  outwatch'd  ye,  reading  ray  by  ray 

The  edicts  of  your  orbs,  which  make  Time 
tremble 

For  what  he  brings  the  nations,  't  is  the  fur- 
thest 

Hour   of   Assyria's  years.     And   yet   how 

An  earthquake  should  announce  so  great  a 

fan  - 

A  summer's  sun  discloses  it.     Yon  disk. 
To  the  star-read  Chaldean,  bears  upon 
Its  everlasting  page  the  end  of  what 
Seem'd   everlasting;   but   oh  I     thou    true 

aunt 
The  burning  oracle  of  all  that  live, 
Aa  fountain  of  all  life,  and  symbol  of 
Him  who  bestows  it,  wherefore  dost  tbon 

Thy  lore  unto  calamity  7     Why  not 
Unfold  the  rise  of  days  more  worthy  thine 


earn  of  bop«  athwart  the  fntore  jf*r\,     \ 
nf  wrath  to  its  days  ?     Hett  me  !  oh. 

tb^  wonhipper,  thj  pnest,  thij  ter-  ' 

kve  gazed  on  the«  at  thj  rise  and  &U,      | 
li  boVd  mv  head  ben^tfc  thj  itiid-da<F 

m;t;e  dared  not  meetthe«.     I  b*ve 

'  or  thee,  aai  aft«r  thee,  and  pnj'd  to  thee, 
Ind  saff  ificed  to  ihee.  and  read,  and  fear'd 

And  >ak'd  uf  thc«.  umI  thoa  bast  aiisw«r'd 

—  but 
OqIj   to   thus   much,     While   I   epeak,  be 

Is  gone  —  and  leaves  his  beaotv,  not  his 

knowledge. 
To  the  delighttS  west,  which  revels  in 
Ita  huen  of  djing  glorj.     Yet  what  is 
Death,  so  it  be  but  glorious  ?    T  is  a  sunset; 
And  mortals  may  be  happj  to  resemble 
The  gods  but  in  decay. 


A  rb.  Beleses,  whir 

So  rapt  in  thy  devotions  ?     Dost  thou  stand 
Gaxing  to  trac'e  thy  disappearing  eud 
Into  iii>mc  realm  uf  undiscover'ti  3*y  1      j^ 
Our  business  is  with  night  —  'tis  come. 

litl.  But  not 


Doe»  the  prophet  doubt, 
—  -' — s  shine  victory  ? 

-  but  the 

Arh.  Well,  let   tb;  ftcieace  settle   that. 

Meantime 

I  have  prepared  as  many  glittering  spears 

As  will  out-sparkle  our  allies —  your  plnnels. 

There  id  no  more  to  thwart  us.     The  sbe- 

king. 
That  less  than  woman,  is  even  now  npon 
The  waters  with   his  female  mates.     The 

I>  issued  for  the  feast  in  the  pavilion. 
The  tirst  I'lip  which  he  drains  will  be  the 

Inst 
Quaff  'd  by  tho  line  of  Ximrod. 


BH.  Art  sore  of  thu  ? 

Arh.  Ita  fomidez  waaa  htat 

I  am  a  •oldier—  what  a  there  b>  Nsr 

Bd.  The  soldier. 

Arh.  And  the  priest,  it  maj  ha: 

If  you   thamgbt   this,  or   tha^  why  sal 


Btl.  Look  to  the  ckr  * 

Arb.  '     It 

Bel.  What  seeat  thou  ? 

Ari.  A  fair  summer's  twil^fat,  ud 

Tiur  gathering  of  the  stara. 

Bet.  And  midst  thetn.  muk 

Yon  earliest,  and  the  brigbteat,  rhieb  ■ 

ijuivers 
As  it  would  quit  its  plaee  in  the  bloie  elber^ 

Arb.  Well? 

Bet.  Tisthynatalroler  — thy  birth 

Arb.  (loucAtnjT  Aii  teabbanl).  My  Mar  it 
in  tbis  seabbaid;  when  it  shnes. 
It  shall  out-dazzle  comets.     Let  ns  thmfc 
Of  what  is  to  be  done  to  justify 
Thy  planets  and  their  portents.     Wheu  we 
conquer,  79 

Ther  shuU  have  temples  —  ay,  and  priests; 

and  thou 
Shalt  be  the  poutiCF  of  —  what  gods  tboo 

wilt; 
For  I  observe  that  they  are  ever  just. 
And  own  the  bravest  for  the  most  devout. 
Bel.  Ay,  and  the  most  devout  for  brav* 
—  thou  hast  not 
Seen  me  turn  back  frum  battle. 

Arb.  No;  I  own  thee 

As  firm  in  fight  as  Babylonia's  captain. 
As  skilfnl  in  Cbaldea's  worship:  now. 
Will  it  but  please  thee  to  forget  the  priest, 
And  be  the  warrior  ? 
Bel.  Whv  not  both  ? 

Arb.  Tho  better;     k 

And  yet  it  almost  shames  me,  we  shall  hare 
So  little  to  effect.  This  woman's  warfare 
Degrades   the   verv   conqueror.     To   have 

pluck'd 
A  bold  and  bloody  despot  from  his  throne. 
And  grappled  with  bim,  olasbing  steel  with 
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That  were  heroic  or  to  win  or  fall; 

But  to  upraise  m;  sword  against  this  silk- 

And  hear  him  whine,  it  tnav  be  -^ 

Bel.  Do  not  deem  it: 

He  has  that  in  him  which  may  make  jrou 

strife  yet; 
And  were  he  all  ;ou  think,  hia  guards  are 
hardvi  9i> 

And  headed  by  the  cool,  stera  Salemenes. 
.  Arb.  They'll  not  resist. 
Bel.  Why  not  ?  they  are  soldiers. 

Arb.  True, 

And  therefore  need  a  soldier  to  oomouuid 

Bel.  That  Salemenes  is. 
Arb.  But  not  their  king. 

Besides,  he  hates  the  efleminato  thing  that 

governs. 
For  the  queen's  sake,  his  sister.     Mark  you 

not 
He  beeps  aloof  from  all  the  revels  ? 

Bei. 
Not  from  the  coiucil  —  there  be  is 


But 


Arb.  And   ever  thwarted:   what   would 
you  have  more 
To  make  a  rebel  out  of  7     A  fool  reigning, 
Uia   blood   dishoQour'd,   and   himself   dig- 
Why,  it  is  hit  revenge  we  work  for. 

Bel.  Could 

He  but  be  brought  to  think  so :  this  I  doubt 


of. 


Bat,  Satraps!    The  king  commands  your 
presence  at 
The  feast  to-night. 

Bel.  To  hear  is  to  obey. 

In  the  pavilion  ? 

Bal.  No;  here  in  the  palace. 

Arb.  How  I  in   the   palace  ?  it  was  not 
thus  order'd. 

Bal.  It  is  so  order'd  now, 

Arb.  And  why? 

Bal.  I  know  not. 

May  I  retire  ? 

Arb.  Stay. 

Bel.  (to  Arb.   aside).  Hush!  let  him  go 

(Allematdi/  to  Bal.)  Yes,  Balea,  thank  the 
ch,  kiss  the  hem 


Of  his  imperial  robe,  and  say,  bis  slaves 
Will  take  the  crumbs  he  deigns  to  scatter 

His  royal  table  at  the  hour  —  was  't  mid- 
night? 
Bai.  It  was;  the  place,  the  hall  of  Nim- 
rod.     Lords, 

I  bumble  me  before  you,  and  depart 

Arb.  I  like  not  this  same  sudden  change 
of  place; 

There  is  some  mystery:  wherefore  should 
he  change  it  ? 
Bel.  Doth  he  not  change  a  thousand  times 
a  day? 

Sloth    is    of    all    things  'the  most  fanci- 
ful— ,„ 

And  moves  more  paraaangs  in  its  intents 

Than  geuemls  in  their  muches,  when  they 

Toleave  tbeir  foe  at  fault.  —  Why  dost  thou 
Arb.  He  loved  that  gay  pavilion, — itwa* 


dotage. 

Bel.  And  he  loved  hia  queen  — 

And  thrice  a  thousand  harlotry  besides  — 
And  be  has  loved  all  things  by  turns,  ex- 
Wisdom  and  glory. 

Arb.  Stm  —  I  like  it  not. 

If  he  has  changed —  why,  so  must  we:  the 

Were  easy  in  the  isolated  bower,  ija 

Beset   with   drowsy   guards   and   druidcea 

courtiers ; 
But  in  the  hall  of  Nimrod  — 

Bel.  Is  it  so? 

Methought  the   haughty  soldier  fear'd  to 

mount 
A  throne  too  easily  —  does  it  disappoint 

To  find  there  b  a  slipperier  step  or  two 
Than  what  was  counted  on  ? 

Arb,  When  the  hour  comes, 

Thou   ahalt   perceive   how   far   I   fear   or 

Thou  hast  seen  my  life  at  stake  —  and  gaily 

play'd  for: 
But  here  Is  more  upon  the  die  —  a  king- 

Bel.  I  have  foretold  already  —  thou  wilt 


1,  nor  tbeir  interpreter.    Who  'i 


prince  I 

ell  met  —  I  sought  ye  both, 
rhen  than  tbe  palace, 

Whorefore  eo  ? 
r  is  not  the  hour. 

The  hour  I  —  what  hour  ? 
Of  midnight. 
night,  my  lord  I 
■,  What,  are  jou  not  invited  ? 

,  Oh  !  yea  —  we  liad  forgotten. 

Is  it  UBual 
a  forget  a  aQvereign's  iovitntion  7   150 
■  Why —  we  but  now  received  it. 
lu..  TheD  why  here  ? 

rb.  On  dn^. 
^al.  On  what  duty  7 

■'  On  the  Btate'e. 

>ve   the   privilege   to   upprooch  the 


md  tbe  monarch  absent. 

And  I  too 

.Am  upon  duty. 

Arb,  May  we  iirave  ila  purport  ? 

Sal.  To  aneet  two  traitore.     Guaids  ! 
Within  there  I 


Sal.  (continuing).  Satraps, 

Tour  a  words. 

Bel.   {delivering  Am).     My   lord,  behold 
my  Hoimitar. 

Arb.  (drauiing  ki»  iword").  Take  mine. 

Sal.  (advancing).  I  will. 

Arb.  But  in  your  heart  the  blade ~- 

The  hilt  quits  not  this  hand. 

Sal.  (draining).      How  (  doat  thou  brave 


fell  — this   1 


Arb. 


i  a  trial,  and  fal»e 

ebell 
Soldiers  I  Ay  — 


Alotte  you  dare  not. 

Sal.  Alone  !  foolish  slave  — 

What  is  there  in  thee  that  a  prince  shoold 

shrink  from 
Of   open  force  ?     We  dread  thy   treason, 


Thy  strength :  thy  tooth  is  nought  withont 

The  serpent's,  not  the  lion's.  Cuthimdowik 
Set.  (inlirrpofing).  Arbaoes  1  are  you  mad  T 
Have  I  not  reniior'd 
Jl/y  sword  ?   Then  trust  like  me  oar  sov- 
ereign's justice. 
Arb.  No —  I  will  sooner  trust  the  itaia 
thou  prat'st  of,  i«^ 

And  this  slight  arm,  and  die  a  king  at  least 
Of  ray  own  breath  and  body  — bo  far  thu[ 
None  else  shall  eliain  theni. 

Sal.  (lo  the  Guardt).     You  hear  Aim,  and 


Take  him  not, 

[  Thr  QaarHi  albiek  Au 
ianllf/  and  datrtint^if 


kUl. 


who  d^ei*di  Atmiei/  ra 


Is  it  even  bo;  and  must 
I  do  the  hangman's  ofRce  ?  KeereantB  I  sm 
How  yon  should  fell  a  traitor. 

[SiLmrDnH  oiiaeti  Aiur 
BnltT  Bt-uunu-unt  anj  Train. 
Sar.  Hold  TOUT  hands 

Upon  yonr  lives,  I   say.     What,  deaf  or 

dnmkeii  ? 
My  sword  I  O  fool,  I  wear  no  sword ;  hen^ 

Give  me  thy  weapon.  in  a  1 

[SAUiiJiu'u.m  malekrj  a  nivrd  Jtvin  ow  s/  Itr  mlillM 
aiut  nijha  bfUrftn  the  tombat'ifiU  —  thej/  arptirvU. 

What  hinders   1 

twain,  ijj 

Audacious  brawlers? 

Bfl.  Sire,  your  justice. 

Sal.  Or  — 

Your  weakness, 

Sar,  {raining  his  smord).    How  ? 

S^ike  I  so  tbe  blow 's  repeated 
niitor  —  whom  you  spare  a  mo- 


I 


Upon  yon  ti 

I  trust,  for  U 


-  I  'm  content. 
Sar,  What  — him  t 

Who  dares  assail  Arbaces  ? 
Sal.  I  I 

Sar.  Indeed  r 

Prince,  you   forget  yourself.     Upon  what 
warrant? 
Sal.  (tkoiaing  Iht  signet).   Thine. 
Arb.  {eonfmed).  _    The  king's  1 

Sal.       Yes  !  and  let  the  king  confirtn  it. 
Sar.  I  parted  not  from  this  for  such  » 

purpose, 
Sal.  Yoi        ■ 


-I 


u  parted  with  it  for  your  saf e^ 
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Employ'd  it  for  the  best    JVonoiiDce  in 

person. 
Here  I  un  bat   jronr   slave -^  a  moment 

I  was  youi  representatiTe. 

Then  sheathe 


StU.  Mine 's  sheathed :  I  pia;  ;ou 

sheathe  nol  joure: 
liB  the  sole  soeptre  left  jau  now   with 

Sar.   A  heavy  one;  the  hilt,  too,  hurts 
my  hftikd, 
(ro   a   Guard.)     Here,   fellow,   take   thy 
weapon  back. 

WeU,  Bin, 
What  doth  thia  mean  7 

Btl.  The  prince  must  answer  that. 

Sal.  Truth  apon  my  part,  trcsaon  upon 

theira. 
Sar.  Treason — Arbacss  I  treachery  and 
Beleses  I 
That  were  an  union  I  wiU  not  believe. 
Bel.  Where  is  the  proof  ? 
Sal.  _  I  '11  answer  that,  if  once 

The   king   demands   your    fellow-traitor's 

Arb.  (to  Sal.).  A  sword  which  hath  been 
drawu  as  oft  as  thiue 
Against  hia  foes. 

Sal.  And  now  a^inst  his  brother, 

And  in  an  hour  or  so  agamst  himself. 

Sar.  That  is  not  possible:  he  dared  not; 

No  —  I II  not  hear  of  such  things.   These 

vain  bickerings 
Are  spawn'd  in  courts  by  base  intrigues,  and 

HirelineB.  who  live  by  lies  on  good  men's 

You  must  have  been  deceived,  my  brother, 
Sal.  First 

Let  him  deliver  up  his  weapon,  and  no 

Proclaim  himself  your  subject  by  that  duty. 
And  I  will  Buawer  all. 

Sar.  Why,  if  I  thought  SO  — 

But  no,  it  cannot  be:  the  Mede  Arbaces  — 
The  trusty,  rough,  true  soldier  —  the  best 

Of  all  who  discipline  our  nations  —  No, 
I  'II  not  insult  him  thus,  to  hid  liim  render 
The  scimitar  to  me  he  never  yielded 
Unto  our  enemies.  Chief,keepyonr  weapon. 


Sol.  (ddivermg  back  Ihe  ngnel),    Mob- 
aich,  take  back  yonr  signet. 

Sar.  No,  retain  it; 

But  use  it  with  more  moderation. 

Sal.  Sire,  ,» 

I  naed  it  for  yonr  hononr,  and  restore  it 
Because  I  cannot  keep  it  with  my  own. 
Bestow  it  on  Arbaces, 

Sar.  So  I  should; 

He  never  ask'd  it. 

Sal.  Doubt  not,  he  will  have  it, 

Without  that  hollow  semblanoe  of  respect. 

Bel,  I  know  not  what  hath  prejudiced 
the  prince 
So  strongly  'gainst  two  subjecta,  than  whom 

Have  been  more  zealous  for  Asajria's  weal- 
Sat.  Peace,  factious  priest,  and  fiuthless 
soldier  !  thou 

Unit'st  in  thy  own  person  the  worst  vices 

Of  the  most  dangerous  oidets  of  man- 
kind. ,,i 

Keep  thy  smooth  words  and  juggling  homi- 

Por  those  who  know  thee  not.     Thy  fel- 
ls, at  the  least,  a  bold  one,  and  not  tem- 

By  the  tricks  taught  thee  in  Chaldea. 

Sei.  Hear  him. 

My   liege  —  the   son   of   Belus  !    he   blas- 
phemes 
The  worship  of  the  land,  which  bows  the 

Before  your  fathers. 

Sir.  Oh  t  for  that  I  pray  yon 

Let  him  have  absolution.     I  dispense  with 
The  worship  of  dead  men;  feeling  that  I    :to 
Am  mortal,  and  believing  that  Uie  race 
From  whence  I  sprung  are  —  what  I  see 
them  —  ashes. 

Bel.  King  I  do  not  deem  so:    they  are 
with  the  stars, 
And  — 

Sar.    You  shall  join  them  there  ere  they 

If  you  preach  farther  —  Why,  thi$  is  rank 
treason, 

Sal.  My  lord  1 

Sar,  To  school  me  in  the  worship  of 

Assyria's  idols  t    Let  him  be  released  — 
Give  him  his  sword. 

Sal.  My  lord,  and  king,  and  brother, 

I  pray  ye  pause. 

Sur.  Yes,  and  he  sermonised, 
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And  dmn'd,  and  deafea'd  with  dead  men 

and  Baal,  jja 

And  all  Ctmldea'a  starry  mysteries. 

Bel.  Monaroh  I  respect  tjiein. 

Sar.  Oh,  for  that  —  I  love  them: 

I  love  to  watch  them   in   the   deep   blae 

vault, 
Afld  to  oumpare  them  with  my  Myrrha's 

I  love  to  see  their  rays  redoubled  in 
The  tremulous  sUver  of  Euphrates'  wave. 
As  the  light  breeze  of  midnight  crisps  the 

And  rolling  water,  aighbg    through  the 

aedgBB 
Whieh  fringe  his  banks:  but  whether  they 

Gods,  as  some  say,  or  the  abodes  of  gods. 
As  others  hold,  or  aiiupiy  lamps  of  night. 
Worlds,  or  the  lights  of  worlds,  I  know  nor 

care  not. 
There 's    something    sweet   in   my   uncer- 

I  would  nut  ehacge  for  your  Chaldean  lore; 
Besides,  I  know  of  these  all  clay  can  know 
Of  aupht  above  it,  or  below  it  ~-  nothing. 
I  see  their  brilliancy  sjid  feel  thetr  beauty  — 
When  they  shine  on  my  grave  I  shall  know 

B<t,  For  iitither,  sire,  say  belter. 
Sar.  1  will  wait, 

If  it  so  please  you,  pontiff,  for  that  knoW' 

In  the  menu  time  receive  your  sword,  and 

That  I  prefer  your  service  militant 
0itto  your  ministn'  —  not  loving  either. 
Sal.   (ainde).    His  lusts  have  made  him 

mad.     Then  must  I  save  him. 
Spite  of  himself. 

.Sar.         Please  yon  to  hear  me.  Satraps  ! 
And    chiefly   thou,   iny   priest,   beuause   I 

doubt  thee 
More  than  the  soldier;  and  would  doubt 

thee  all 
Wert  tfaou  not  half  a  warrior:  let  us  part 
In   peace  —  I  '11   not   aay   pardon  —  which 

must  bo 
Eam'd   by  the  guilty;   this   111  not  jao- 

Although  upon  thii  breath  of  mine  depends 
Your  own;    and,  deadlier  for  ye,  on  my 

But  fear  not  —  tor  that  I  am  soft,  not  fear- 


And  so  live  on.     Were  I  the  thing  s 

think  me, 
Your  heads  would  now  be  dripping  the 

Of  their  attainted  gore  from  the  high  gatH' 
Of  thb  our  palaoE,  into  the  dry  dust. 
Their  only  portion  of  the  coveted  kingdoj 
They  woiUa  be  orown'd  to  reign  o'er  —  1 

that  puss. 
As  I  have  said,  1  will  not  deem  ye  guilty. 
Nor  doom  ye  guiltless;  albeit  better  men 
Than  ye  or  I  stand  ready  to  arraign  you. 
And   should  I  leave  your  fate  to  sterner. 

judges. 
And  proofs  of  all  kinds,  I  might  sa^rifloe 
Two  men,  who,  whatsoe'er  Ui^y  now  ai 

Once  honest.    Ye  are  free,  sirs. 

Arb.  Sire,  this  olemeney- 

Bel,  (interrupting  him).  Is  worthy  of  yon^. 
self;  and,  although  innocent. 
We  thauk  — 
Sar. 
I 
Hia  utTspring  needs  none. 


Bel. 


But  being  innooent  — 
Toud.     If  f*. 


1,  and  should  be  sad,  not 


Sar.   Be   silent  — Guilt 
are  luyal, 
Ye  are  injured  r 

Bel.  So  we  should  be,  were  justice  always 

By  earthly  power    omnipotent;   but   inno- 

Most  oft  receive  her  right  as  a  mere  favour. 

Sar.  That 's  a  good  sentence  for  a  homily, 

Though   out   for   this   occasion.       PritbN 

To  plead  thy  sovereign's  cause  before  Im 

Bel.  1  trust  there  is  no  cause. 

Sar.  No  cause,  perhaps 

But  many  causers:  —  if  ye  meet  with  soch 
In   the  exercise   of  your  iuquisitive  fnoo- 

On  earth,  or  should  you  read  of  it  in  heav«a 
In  Biime  mysteriuui^  twinkle  of  the  atan, 
Which  are  your  clironicles,  I  pmy  you  note, 
That  there  are  worse  things  hetwiit  eartt 

and  heaven 
Than  him  who  ruleth  many  and  slays  nont; 
And,  hating  uot  hiuisetf,  yet  lovea  his  fel- 

Enough  to  spare  even  tbose  who  would  m* 
■pare  him 
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Were  tliev  once  maaUtt  ~  but  that  'b  double 

fnl.    Satrapa  I 
Tout  swords  and  persona  are  at  libertj 
To  use   tbem  as  ;e  will  —  but  from   this 

I  haTB  no  call  for  either.     Salemenes  ! 
FoUow  me. 


Ari.  Beleses  I 

Bel.  Now,  what  think  jou  ? 

Arb.  That  we  are  lost. 

Bel.         That 

A  rb.  What !  thus  suspected 
sword  slun^  o'er  us 
But  bj  a  single  hair,  and  that  still  wavering, 
To  be  blown  dowu  by  his  imperioiu  breath 
Which  spared  ua  —  whj,  1  imow  not. 

Bel,  Seek  not  wbj; 

Bot  let  ui  profit  bj  the  intervEd. 
The  hour  is  still  our  own — our  power  the 

The  night  the  same  we  destined.     He  hath 

changed  jjo 

Nothing  except  our  ignorance  of  all 
Sim  pit  ion  into  such  a  certainty 
As  must  make  madness  of  delay. 

Arb.  And  yet  — 

Bel.  What,  doubting  still  7 

Arb.  He  spared  our  lives,  nay,  more. 

Saved  them  from  Salemenes. 

Bel.  And  how  long 

Will   he  ao  spare  ?   till   the  first  drunken 

Arb.    Or  sober,  rather.     Yet  he  did  it 

Gave  royally  what  we  had  forfeited 
Baaely  — 

Bel.  Say,  bravely. 

Arb.  Somewhat  of  both,  perhaps. 

"   "   '■   '    s  touch'd  me,  and,  whate'er  be- 


And  lose  the  world  ! 


tide, 
I  wUl  no  further  01 


Arb.  Lose  anything  e 

Bel.  I  blush  that  we  should  owe  our  lives 

A  king  of  distaffs  t 

Arb.  But  no  less  we  owe  tbem; 

And  I  should  blush  far  more  to  take  the 
mintor'al 
Bel.  Thou  may'st  endure  whate'er  thou 
wilt  —  the  stars 
Have  written  otherwise. 


Art.  Though  tbey  oune  down 

And   marshall'd  me  the  way  in  all   their 

brightneas, 
I  would  not  follow. 

Bd.  This  is  weakness  —  wotm 

Than  a  scared  beldam's  dreaming  of  the 

dead  jjo 

And  waking  in  the  dark. — Go  to — go  to. 

Arb.  MeUiouriit  he  look'd  like  Nimcod 


MeUiouriit  h 


Even  as  the  proud  imperial  statue  stands 

Looking  the  monarch  of  the  kings  around  it, 

And  sways,  while  they  but  o '    "'  " 


What  then  ?  he  is  the  nobler  foe. 

Arb.  But  we 

The  meaner.  —  Would  he  had   not  spared 

Bel.  So  — 

Wouldst  thou  he  sacrificed  thus  readily  ? 
Arb.  No  —  but  it  bad  been  bett«r  to  have 

Thau  live  ungrateful. 

Bel,  Oh,  the  soula  of  some  men  I 

Thou  wouldatdtgest  what  some  call  treaaon. 

Fools   treachery  —  and,  behold,    upon   the 

audden. 
Because  for  something  or  for  nothing  this 
Rash  reveller  steps  ostentatiously 
"Twirt  thee  and  Salemenea,  thou  art  tnm'd 
Into  —  what  shall  I  say  ?  —  Sardanapalua  I 
I  know  no  name  more  ignominious. 

Arb.  But 

An   hour    ago,    who    dared    to   term   me 

Had  held  bis  life  but  lightly  —  as  it  is, 
1   must  forgive  you,  even  as  he   forgave 

Semiiamis  herself  would  not  have  done  it. 

Bel,  No  —  the  queen  liked  no  sharera  of 
the  kingdom. 
Not  even  a  husband. 

Arb,  I  roust  serve  him  truly  — 

Bel.  And  humbly  ? 

A  rb.  No,  sir,  proudly  —  being  honest. 
I  shall  be  nearer  thrones  than  you  to  heaven; 
And  if  not  quite  so  bauehty,  yet  more  lofty. 
You  may  do  your  own  deeming  —  you  have 

And  mysteries,  and  corollaries  of  jSa 


mug  Huiuu  I  lock  for  1117  direc- 

K  Btiut  yuTBne  bat  what  a  plain  heart 
teaches. 
«w  yon  know  me. 

Hare  ron  fisub'd  1 

Yeg  — 

.ud  would,  perhaps,  betray  as  well 
,e? 

That 's  a  sacerdotal  thought, 
i  B  sotdier's. 

Be  it  what  you  will  — 
jrith  these  wrangliugs,  and  but  hear 

.ri.  No  — 

^re  is  more  peciJ  in  your  subtle  spirit 
in  a  phalaui. 

IE  it  must  be  so  — 

ari.  Alone ! 

Bet.  Throoes  bold  bnt  one.  ,«<, 

Arb.  But  this  is  till'd. 

»-/.  With  worse  than  vacancy  — 

spised  inonareh.     Look  to  it,  Arbaces: 

.re   still   aided,   uberisU'd,  lured,  and 

ureed  you; 

8  willing  eTen  to  serve  you,  in  the  hope 

^u  serve  and  save  Assyrin.     Heaven  iU^f 

Seeni'd   to   consent,   and   all   fvents  were 

friendly. 
Even  to  the  last,  till  that  jour  spirit  shrunk 
Into  t  shallow  softnossj  but  now,  rather 
Thau  see  my  coiuitrj  Ungniah,  I  will  be 
Her  saviour  or  the  victim  of  her  tyrant,    t°° 
Or  one  or  both,  for  aometiiues  both  are 

And  if  I  win,  Arbaces  is  my  servant. 

A  rb.   Your  servant ! 

Bel.  Why  not?  better  than  be  slave, 

The  pardon'd  slate  of  she  Sardaonpalas  I 

EiUrT  Faicu. 
Pan.  My  lords,  I  bear  an  order  from  the 

Arb.  It  is  obey'd  ere  spoken. 

Bel.  Notwithstanding, 

Let's  hear  it. 

Pim.  Forthwith,  on  this  very  night, 

Repair  to  your  respective  satrapies 
Of  Babylon  and  Media. 

Bel.  With  our  troops  ? 

Pan.    My  order  is  unto  the  satraps  and 
Their  household  train. 


My  order  i 


Bel. 
Say,  we  depart. 

Pan. 
Depart,  and 

Bel.  (aside).  '  Ajl 

Well,  sir,  we  will  accompany  you  hence. 

Pan.  I  will  retire  to  mai'shal  forth  Um 

Of  honour  which  befits  your  nmk,  and  wait 

Your  leisure,  sn  that  it  the  hour  emwedl 

not.  lEfU  fau. 

Bel.  Noic  then  obey  ! 

Doubtless. 


Bel. 


olheg 


That  grate   the  poUce,  which  is  now  oW 

prison  — 
No  further. 
Arb.  Thou  bast  harp'd  thetmtk 


Bel-  Gravest 
Arb.        If  I  thought  si 
should  dig 


this  good  swoal 


Let  me  hope  better  than  thou  auguresti 
At  present,  let  us  hence  as  best  we  may. 
Thou  dust  Qgrev  with  mo  in  understand- 
ing 
This  order  as  a  sentence  ? 

Arb.  Why,  what  other 

Interpretation  should  it  bear  ?  it  is 
The  very  policy  of  orient  monarehs  —     tja 
Pardon  and  poison  —  favours  and  a  sword — 
A  distant  voyage  and  an  eternal  sleep. 
How  many  satraps  in  his  father's  time  — 
For  be  I  ovm  is,  or  at  least  lau,  bloodies* — 

Bel.  But  itill  not,  ran  not  be  so  now. 

Arb.  I  doubt  it 

How  many  satraps  hare  I  seen  set  out 
In  his  sire's  day  for  mighty  vicc-royaltie^ 
Whose  tombs  are  on  their  path  I  1  know 

Bnt  tbey  all  sicken'd  by  the  way,  it  was 
So  long  and  heavy. 

Bel,  Let  us  bnt  regain     m* 

The  free  air  of  the  city,  and  we  '11  sbort«o 
The  journey. 

Arh.        *!  will  be  shorten'd  at  the  gi,t»t. 
It  may  be. 

Bel.  No;  tbey  hardly  will  risk  tiat 

They  mean  us  to  die  privately,  but  not 
Within  the  palace  or  the  city  walls. 
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Where  we  are  known  and  maj  hare  parti- 

If  the;  had  meant  to  slay  lu  here,  we  were 

No  longer  with  the  living.     Let  ns  hence. 

Arb.  If  I  but  thought  be  did  not  mean 

Btl.  Fool  t    hence  —  what   else    should 

deBpotdam  alarm'd  4sa 

Uean  ?     Let  ns  but  rejoin  our  tnrapB,  and 

Arb.  Towards  our  provinces  ? 
Bel.  No;  towards  yoox  kingdom. 

There  'a  time,  there 's  heart,  and  hope,  and 
DOwer,  and  means. 

leave  ns  in  full 


Arb.    And  I  even  ;et  repenting  must 
Reli^we  to  guilt ! 

Bei.  Self-defence  is  a  virtue, 

Sole  bulwark  of  all  right.    Away,  I  toy  1 
Let  'a  leave  this  pbux,  the  aii  grows  Uiick 

and  choking, 
And  the  walU  have  n  scent  of  nigbt-sbade 


hinders    ■ 


The  worthy  Pania,  from  anticipating 
The  orders  of  some  parasnngs  from  hence: 
Nay,  there  'a  an  otlier  cliuice,  but  —  hence, 

lExii  TCilh  AKiucn,  who  JoUotct  rftactartXl\f, 
Enitr  SuDiMiFiura  and  Siuumn. 
Sar.  Well,  all  is  remedied,  and  without 
bloodshed, 
That  worst  of  mockeries  of  a  remedy; 
'"  re  by  these  men's  exile^ 


Sal. 


Yea, 
9  from  the 


As  he  who  treads  on 

adder  469 

Twined  round  their  roots. 

Sar.         Why,  what  wouldst  have  me  do  ? 

Sal.  Undo  what  you  liave  done. 

Sar.  Revoke  my  pardon  ? 

Sal.  Replace  the  crown  now  tottering  on 
your  temples. 

Sar.  That  were  tyraunical. 

Sal.  But  sure. 

Sar.  We  are  so. 


SaL  Thev   aM   not   there    yet  —  nevei 
should  they  be  so. 
Were  I  well  listen'd  to. 

Sar.  Nay,  I  havt  listen'd 

Impartially  h>  thee  —  why  not  to  them  ? 

Sal.  Yon  may  know  that  hereafter;  as  it 

I  take  my  leave  to  order  forth  the  guard. 

Sar.  Andyou  will  join  usatthe  banquet? 

Sal.  Sire. 

Dispense  with  me  —  I  am  no  wassailer:  4S1 
Command  me  in  all  serrice  save  the  Bac- 

Sar.  Nay,  but  'tis  fit  to  revel  now  and 

Sal.  And  fit  that  some  should  watch  for 
those  who  revel 
Too  oft.     Am  I  permitted  to  depart  ? 
Sar.  Yes  —  Stay   a   moment,   my   good 
Salemenes, 
My  brother,  my  best  subject,  better  prince 
Than  I  am  king.     You  should  have  been 


what,  and  c 


the 
And  I  —  I  know  u 

but 

Think  not  I  am  insensible  to  all  4911 

Thine  honest  wisdom,  and  thy  rough  yet 

Though  oft   reproving,  sufferance   of   my 

follies. 
If  I  have  spared  these  men  against  thy 

counsel, 
That  is,  their  lives  —  it  is  not  that  I  doubt 
The  advice  was  sound;  but,  let  them  live: 


3  let  tbem  mend 
e  still  sound 


Cavil  about  their  lives  — 

Their  banishment  will  leave  a 

Which  the^  death  had  not  left  me. 

Sat.  Thus  you  run 

The  risk  to  sleep  for  ever,  to  save  traitors  — 
A  moment's  pang  now  changed  for  years  of 

Still  let  them  be  made  quiet. 

Sar.  Tempt  me  not: 

My  word  is  past. 

£11'.  But  it  may  be  lecall'd. 

Sar.  TU  royal. 

Sat.       And  should  therefore  be  decisive. 
This  half  indulgence  of  an  eiile  serves 
But  to  provoke  —  a  pardon  should  be  full. 
Or  it  is  none. 

Sar.  And  who  persuaded  me 

After  I  had  repeal'd  them,  or  at  least 


Only  dismufl'd  theiii   from   ( 


If  thej  e'ec  reach'd  their  satr^ieg  —  wby, 

R«pTove  me  mure  for  mv  advice. 

Sar.  And  if 

Thejr  do  not  reach  them  —  look  to  it !  —  in 

In  safety,  mark  me  —  and  Eeciuity  — 
Look  to  thine  own. 

Sal.  Permit  me  to  deport; 

Their  aafeli)  shall  be  tared  for. 

Sar.  Get  thee  heuce,  then; 

And,   prithee,  think   more   gently   of   thy 
brother. 

Sol.  Sire,  I  shall  ever  duly  serve  my  sov- 


Sar. 


ereign. 


That   man  ia  of  »  temper 


Hftrd,  but  ns  lofty  as  the  rock,  and  free  jie 
From  all   the   taiuts  of    common  earth  — 

while  I 
Am  softer  clay,  impregnated  with  tlowera: 
But  as  OUT  mould  is,  must  the  produce  be. 
If  I  have  eir'd  this  time,  't  is  tm  the  side 
Where  error  aita  moat  lightly  an  that  sense, 
I  know  not  what  to  call  it;  but  it  i-cckona 
With  me  ofttimes  for  pain,  nnd  sometimes 

plewjure; 
A   spirit   which   seems   placed    about    my 

.s  throbs,  not  quicken  them,  and 


ig  which  mortal  ni 


Nor  Baal,  though  an  oracular  deity  — 
Allieit  his  marble  fate  majeatical 
Frowns  as  the  shadows  of  the  evening  dim 
His   brows  to  changed   expression,   till  at 

I  think  the  utatnc  looks  in  net  to  speak. 
Away  with  these  vain  thoughts,  I  will  be 


Sfyr.  King  !  the  sky 

1b  overcast,  and  musters  nmtt^ring  thunder, 
In  clouds  that  seem  approavhiug  fast,  and 
show  539 

In  forktd  Hashes  a  commaudiDg  tempest. 
WUl  you  then  quit  the  pahico  7 


Tempest,  say'st  tboaf 


my  own  part,  1  should  Iw 
Not  ill  content  to  vary  the  smooth  scene, 
Aud  watch  the  warring  elements;  but  this 
Would  little  suit  the  silken  garments  and 
Smooth  faces  of  our  festive  friends.     Saji 

Mjrrha, 
Art  tliou  of  those  who  dread  the  roar  a( 
clouds? 
Myr.  In   my   own   country    wc    respect 

As  auguries  of  Jove. 

Sar.  Jove  1  —  ay,  your  Baal  — 

Ours  also  has  a  property  in  thunder,       hb 
And  ever  and  anon  some  falling  bolt 
Proves  hie  divinity,  —  and  yet  sometimea 
Strikes  his  own  altars. 

Myr.  That  were  a  dread  omen. 

Sar.  Yes  —  for  the  priests.    Well,  wo 
will  nut  go  forth 
Beyond  the  palace  walls  to-night,  but  wakt 
Ovi  feast  within. 

Myr.  Now,  Jove  be  praised  !  that  ba 

Hath  heard  the  prayer   thou  wuuldst  not 

hear.     The  gods 
Are  kinder  to  thee  tiian  thou  to  thyself, 
Aud  Hash  this  storm  between  thee  and  Ih; 


S» 


To  shield  thee  from  them. 

Sar.  Child,  if  there  be  peril, 

Methinks  it  is  the  same  within  these  walls 
As  Du  the  river's  brink. 

Myr.  Not  so;  these  walls 

Are  high,  and  strong,  and  guarded.     Trea- 

To  jicDetiatc  tlirough  many  a  winding  way 
And  massy  portal;  out  in  tlie  pavilion 
There  is  no  bulwark. 

Sar.  No,  nor  in  the  palace, 

Nor  in  the  fortress,  nor  upon  the  top 
Of  cloud-fenced  Caucasus,  where  the  eagle 

Nested  in  pathless  clefts,  if  treachery  be: 
Even  as  the  arrow  finds  the  airy  king,  }7s 
The  steel  will  reach  the  earthly.     But  be 

The  men,  or  innocent  or  guilty,  are 
Banisb'd,  and  far  upon  their  way, 

Myr.  They  live,  then? 

Sar.  So  sanguinary  f     Than  ! 

Myr.  I  would  not  slirink 

From  just  infliction  of  due  punishment 
On  those  who  seek  your  life;  were 't  other- 
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I  aboold  not  marit  mine. 
The  princely  Sftlemenes. 

Sar.  Thia  is  itrui^; 

The  gentle  and  the  ftiuten  u«  both  agaiuit 

And  urge  n 

Mgr. 

Sar.  Bnt  not  a  Idnglj  one  —  1 11  none 
(w't;  or  s8i 

It  srer  I  indulge  in  %  it  afaall  be 
With  tdnga — mr  equala. 

Bfyr.  TbeM  men  ton^t  to  be  so. 

Sar.  M^ha,  this  ii  too  feminine,  uid 
ipruigH 
Ftam  fear  — 

Myr.  For  yon. 

Sot.  No  matter,  still  'tis  fe>r. 

I  have  obieTTed  four  lez,  onoe  roused  to 

Are  timidly  vindictive  to  a  pitch 

Of  pereeveranee  vbicfa  I  would  not  copy. 

I  thouf bt  you  were  exempt  from  this,  as 

The  childish  helplessness  of  Anou  women. 
Myr.  My  lord,  I  tun  no  boaster  of  my 

Nor  of  my  attributes;  I  have  shared  your 

And  will  partake  your  fortunes.    You  may 

To  find  one  slave  more  true  than  subject 

myriads: 
But  thia  the  gods  avert  t  I  am  content 
To  be  beloved  on  trust  for  what  I  feel. 
Bather  than  prove  it  to  you  in  your  griefs 
Which  might  nut  yield  to  any  cares  of  mine. 
Sar.  Grief   cannot   come   where  perfect 

Except  to  heighten  it,  and  vanish  from    im 
That  wiiich  it  could  not  scare  away.   Let 's 

The  hour  approaches,  and  we  must  prepare 

To  meet  the  invited  guests  who  grace  our 

feast.  [EituBi. 

ACT  III 

Tia  Halt  of  thr  Palace  iUaminaltd.  —  8i«DUi*r*lCT 
Thtandtr  owvtUmalty  heard  durinj/  :he  Banquet. 
Sar.  Fill  full  I  why  this  is  as  it  should 

Is  my  true  realm,  amidst  bright  eyes  and 

Happy  as  fur  I  Here  sorrow  cannot  reach. 


Zant.  Nor  elsewhen;  where  the  king  is, 

^easnre  iparklee. 
Sar.  Is  not  this  better  now  than  Nimrod'i 


Or  my  wild  gnndam'i  ohaae  in  search  at 

She  eonld  not  keep  when  ooDqner'd  7 

Alt.  Mighty  though 

They  were,  as  all  thy  royal  line  have  bem^ 
Yet  none  of  those  who  went  before  hare 

The  acme  of  Sardanapalni,  who  ■• 

Has  plaoed  his  joy  in  peaiM  —  the  sole  bue 
glory. 
Sar.  And  pleasure,  good  Altada,  to  whioh 


And  not  gone  tracking  it  through  hnmaa 

Making  a  grave  with  every  fooUtep. 

Zan.  No; 

All  hearts  are  happy,  end  alt  voioes  bless 
The  king  of  peace,  who  holds  a  world  in 
jubilee. 
Sar.  Art  sure  of  that?    I  have  beard 
otherwise; 
Some  say  that  there  be  trutors. 

Zam.  Traitors  they 

Who  dare  to  say  so  I  —  T  is  imposaible.    ■■ 
What  cause  ? 

Sar.  What  cause  ?  true,  —  fill  the 

goblet  up; 
We  will  not  thmk  of  them:  there  are  none 

Or  if  there  be,  they  are  gone. 

Alt,  Guests,  to  my  pledget 

Down  on  your  knees,  and  drink  an' 


The  safety  of  Uie  king  —  the  n 

I? 
Tbe  god  Sardanapalus  I 


rch,8aj 


itn^,  and  ntintin^ 
Mightier  than 
Hto  father  Baal,  the  god  Sardanapalus  I 

[It  thunderM  at  thry  knerl ;  jome  tlart  up  tn  emfiuion. 

Zam.  Why  do  you  rise,  my  friends  ?  in 
that  strong  peal 
His  father  gods  consented. 

Myr.  Menaced,  rather. 

Kuig,  wilt  thou  bear  this  mad  impiety?    ], 

Sar.  Impiety  !  —  nay,  if   the  sires  who 

Before  me  can  be  gods,  1 11  not  disgrace 
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Thi^ir  lineage.    But  itrUe,  mj  pioiu  friends; 
Hoard   your   devotion   for   the   thnnderer 

I  seek  but  to  be  loved,  not  worebipp'd. 

All.  Both  — 

Both  yOQ  must  ever  be  by  all  true  Bub- 

Sar,  Methinkti    the     thunders    still    in- 

An  awful  night. 

Wyr.  Ob  yes,  for  those  who  have 

No  palace  to  protect  their  wonihippeFS.     ]□ 

•Srtr.  Tliat's  true,  my  Myirha;  and  could 


I  CI 


:   wide    shelter   for   the 


My   realm   to   o 
icretched, 
I  'd  do  it. 

Myr.         Thou  'rt  no  god,  then,  not  to  be 
Able  to  work  a  will  so  good  and  general 
As  thy  wish  would  imply. 

Sar.  And  vour  gods,  then. 

Who  can  and  do  not  ? 

Mi/r.  Do  not  speak  of  that, 

Liest  we  provoke  them. 

Sar,  True,  they  love  not  censure 

Better   than   mortals.     I'rieuds,  a  thought 

has  struck  me: 
Were  there  no  temples,  would  there,  think 

Air  worshippers  ?  that  is,  when  it  is  angry 
And  [Halting  as  even  now. 

Myr.  The  Persian  pmya 

Upon  his  mountain. 

Sar.  Yes,  when  the  sun  sliines. 

Myr.  And  I  would  ask,  if  this  your  pal- 


lor 

Ah.  The  fair  loni 
Upon  a  nation  whom  she  knows  not  well; 
The  Assyrians  know  no  pleasure  but  their 

king's, 
And  homage  is  their  pride, 

Sar.  Nay,  pardon,  guests. 

The  fair  Greek's  readiness  of  speech. 

All.  Pardon!  sire:  to 

We  honour  her  of  all  things  neit  to  thee. 
Hark  I  what  was  that  7 

Zam,  That !  nothing  but  the  jar 

Of  distant  portals  shaken  by  the  wind. 

Alt.  It  sounded  like  the  clash  of —  hark 


ZariL 


again  I 

u  The  big 


n  pattering  on  the  roof. 


Myrrha,  my  love,  tuut  thou  thy  shell  i 
Sing  me  a  song  at  Sappho,  her,  IIm 
Who  in  thy  country  threw  — 


Pan,  (lo  the  Guardi).  Look  to  flw 

Aud   with   your   best   speed   to  the   walls 

without. 
Tour    arms  I     To  arms  I     The   king 's  in 
danger.     Monarch  1  jr 

Excuse  this  haste,  —  't  is  faith. 

Sar.  Si>eak  on. 

Pan,  It  ii 

As  Salemenes  fear'd ;  the  faithless  satraps  — 

Sar.  You  are  woQiuled  —  give  Some  wine. 

Take  breath,  good  Pania. 
Poll.  "T  is  nothing  —  a  mere  Seeb  wohmI. 

More  with  my  Hpced  to  warn  my  soreteigi^ 

Thau  hurt  in  his  defence, 

Myr.  Well,  sir,  the  rebrf»r 

Pan.  Soon  as  Arbaces  and  Beleses  rouA'A 

Their  stations  iu  the  city,  tliey  refused 

To  march;  and  on  my  attempt  t«  uie  tfat' 

Which  1  was  delegated  with,  they  call'd  b 
Upon  their   troops,  who  rose   in  fieroe  de- 
iiaiice. 

Myr.  All? 

Pan.         Too  many, 

Sar.  Spare  not  of  thy  free  speMh, 

To  spare  mine  ears  the  truth. 

Pan. 
Were  faithful,  and  wluit  's  left  o 


Pan.  No  — 

The  Bactrians,  now  led  on  by  Salemenes, 
Who  even  then  was  on  Ilia  way,  still  urged 
By  strong  suspicion  of  the  Median  chiefs. 
Are    numerous,    and    make    strong    head 

against 
The  rebels,  fighting  inch  by  inch,  and  form- 
ing «> 
An   orb   aronnd    the    palace,   where    thej 

To   centre   all    their   force   and   save  tht 

king. 
(He  htsitalef.y  I  am  charged  to  — 

Myr.  'T  is  no  tune  for  hesitatioa. 
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Pan.  Fnnae  Salemenes  doth  implore  the 
king 
To  arm  himself,  althongb  but  for  a  moment, 
And  show  himself  unto  the  soldiers:  his 
Bole  preeeuce  iu  this  instaot  might  do  more 
Tluui  hosts  ciui  do  in  bis  behalf. 

Sar.  What,  ho  I 

Hj  armour  there. 

Myr.  And  wilt  thou  ? 

Sar.  Will  I  not  ? 

Ho,  there  t — But  seek  not  for  the  bnckler; 

'tis  i« 

Too  heavy: — alight  cuinusand  m;  sword. 

Where  are  the  rebels  ? 

Pan.  Scarce  a  furlong's  length 

From  the  outward  wall  the  fiercest  oonmct 


r.-K'. 


1  I  may  charge  on  horseback. 

Sfero,  ho  1 
Order  m;  horse  out.  —  There    is  spaee 

enough 
Even  in  our  courts  and  bj  the  outer  gate. 
To  marshal  half  the  boisemen  of  Arabia. 

[ffr"  Brao  for  thi  armmT. 
Myr.  How  I  do  love  tbee  ! 
Sar.  I  ne'er  doubted  it. 

MtjT.  But  now  I  know  thee. 
Sot.  {to  his  Allendanl).      Bring  down  my 

Where  's  Salemenes  ? 

Pan.  Where  a  soldier  should  be, 

In  the  thick  of  the  flglit, 

Sar.  Then  hasten  to  him  —  Is 

The  path  still  open,  and  eummunioation 
Left  'twiit  the  palace  and  the  phalanx  ? 

Pan.  Twas 

When  I  la(«  left  him,  and  I  have  no  fear: 
Our  troops  were  steady,  and  the  phalanx 

Sar.  Tell  him  to  spare  his  person  for  the 
.   present, 
And  that  I  will  not  spare  my  own  — and 


lo 


Pan.     There 's  victory  in  the  very  word. 

[Eal  Puni. 

Sar.  Altada  —  Zames  —  forth,  and  arm 

ye  !     There 

Is  all  in  readiness  in  the  armoury.  iu 

See  that  the  women  are  beBtow'd  in  safety 

In  the  remote  apartments;  let  a  guard 

Be  set  before  Uiem,  with  strict  charge  to 

The  post  but  with  their  lives  —  command 
it,  Zames. 


Altada,  arm  yourself  and  return  here; 
Your  post  is  near  our  persoD. 


Sitltr  Snu  and  tUuri  u 


M  au  KiHg-i  ArtHi,  lie. 

Sfe.  King  I  ^onr  armour. 

Sar.  (armmg    hivaelf).    Give     me    the 

coitass  —  so:  myWdric;  now 

My  Bword;  I  had  forgot  the  helm  —  where 


That's 


sit? 


o  heavy;  yon  n 


weU- 
take,  toc- 
It  was  not  this  I  meant,  but  that  which 

A  diadem  around  it. 

S/e.  Sire,  I  deem'd 

That   too   conspicuous   from   the   preciona 

To  risk  your  sacred  brow  beneath  —  and 

This  is  of  better  metal,  thongh  less  rich. 

Sar.  You  deem'd  I    Are  you  too  tnm'd 
a  rebel  7     Fellow  I 
Your  part  is  to  obey:  return,  and  —  no  — 
It  is  too  late  —  I  will  go  forth  without  it. 

S/e.  At  least,  wear  this. 

Sar.  Wear  Caucasus  T  why,  't  is 

A  mountain  on  my  temples. 

S/e.  Sire,  the  meanest 

Soldier  goes  not  forth  thus  exposed    to 

battle.  i,Q 

All  men  will  recognise  you  —  for  the  storm 

Has  cea.4Gd,  and  the  moon  breaks  forth  in 

her  brightness. 

Sar.  I   go  forth   to  be   recognised,  and 

Shall    be   so   sooner.      Now  —  my   spear  I 

Sfero  —  I  bad  forgotten  —  bring  the  mirror. 

S/e.  The  mirror,  sire  ? 

Sar.  Yea,  sir,  of  polish'd  brass. 

Brought  from  the  spoils  of  Ridia  —  but  be 

speedy.  [Etil  Snu. 

Sar.  Myrrha,  retire  unto  a  place  of  safety. 

Why  went  you   not  forth  with  the   other 

damsels  ?  119 

Myr.  Because  my  place  is  here. 

Sar.  And  when  I  am  gone  — 

Myr.  I  follow. 

Sar.  You  I  to  battle  ? 

Myr.  If  it  were  so, 

Twere  not  the  first  Greek  girl  bad  trod 

the  path. 
I  will  await  here  your  relum. 
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Sar.  The  place 

la  epaciouB,  and  the  first  to  be  sought  out, 
If  tfiey  prevail;  and,  if  it  be  so, 
And  I  ratum  not  ^ 

Mgr.  Still  we  meet  again, 

Sor.  How? 

M^.       In  the  spot  whete  all  must  meet 
at  last  — 
In  Hades  I  if  there  be,  as  I  believe, 
'A  shore  beyond  the  Stjn:  and  if  there  be 

In  ashes. 

Sar.       Darest  thou  so  much  ? 
Myr.  I  dare  all  things, 

Eieept  Biirvive  what  I  h8,ve  loved,  to  be 
A  rebel's  booty:  forth,  and  do  your  bravest, 
St-atler  Hrwo  icflA  ihr  m.Vror. 
Sar.  (looking  at  himstlf).  This  eniraas  flt« 
me  well,  the  baldric  better. 
And  the  helm  not  at  all,     Methiiiks  1  seem 
[Flinsi  meat  Ihr.  Mmrl  afltr  trymq  il  again. 
Passing  well  in  these  toys ;  and  now  to  prove 

Atlada  1     Where 's  Altada  ? 

S/e.  Waiting,  aire, 

Without:  he  has  your  shield  in  readiness. 

iSTor.  True;  I  forgot  he  is  my  shield- 
By  right  of  blood,  derived  from  age  to  age. 
Myrrha,  embrace  me; — ^yet  once  more- 
Love   me,   wliate'er   betide.     My   chief  est 

glory 
Shall  be  to  make  me  worthier  of  your  love. 

Mi/r.  Go  forth,  and  conquer  I 


No? 


lai 


I  Lilot 


All  are  gone  forth,  and  of  that  all  how  few 
Perhaps   return.     Let   htm   but   vanquish. 


Rocks  underneath  his  throne,  and  the  earth 

To  yield  liim  no  more  of  it  than  a  grave; 
And   yet  I  love  him  more.     Ob,  mighty 

Forgive  this  monstrous  love  for  a  barba- 


Who  knows  not  of  Olympus  I  Tes,  I  love 


warshout ! 
Methinks  it  nears 


w  —  Hark  I  —  to  Ifa 
If  it  should  be  so, 


This  cunning  Colchian   poison,  which 

Learn'd  to  c:ompoimd  on  Euxine  shores,  and 

How  to  preserve,  shall  free  me  I     It  ha 

Long  ere  this  hour,  hut  that  I  loved  ui 

til  „ 

I  half  forgot  I  waa  a  slave:  —  where  all 

Are  slaves  save  one,  and  proud  of  ser* 

So  they  are  served  in  turn  by  Bometbiflf 

In  the  degree  of  bondage,  we  forget 
That  shackles  worn  like  ornaments  no 
Are  chains.     Again  that  shout  I  aitd 
the  clash 


Alt.  Ho.  Sfero,  hof 

Mp-.  He  is  not  lierp ;  what  wouldat  thoa    I 
with  him  ?     How 
Goes  on  the  conflict  ? 

All.  Diibioiialy and  ftereely. 

M>ir-  And  the  king? 

Ail.         Like  a  king,     I  must  find  Sfero, 

And  bring  him  a  new  spear  and  his  owo 

helmet.  hh 

He  lights  till  now  bare-headed,  and  by  far 

Too  much  exposed.     The  soldiers  knewhii 


9  bn«d 


faee. 
And  the  foe  too;  and  ii 

His  silk  tiara  and  his  flowing  hair 

Make  him  a  mark  too  royal.     Every  amw 

Is  pointed  at  the  fair  hair  imd  fair  fea- 

And  the  broad  flUet  which  crowns  both. 

M;,r.  Ye  gods, 

Who  fulminate  o'er  my  father's  land,  pro- 
tect him  ! 
Were  you  sent  by  the  king  ? 

All.  By  Salemenes, 

Who  sent  me  privily  upon  this  charge,     m 
Without   the   Knowledge   of    the   oarelsM 

sovereign. 
The  king,  the  king  fights  as  he  revels.    Ho  I 
What,  Sfero  !     I  will  seek  the  armoury  — 
He  must  be  there.  [Kni  ALtuu. 

Mj/T,  'T  is  no  dishoQoiu  —  no  — 
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T  is  no  dishonour  to  have  loved  this  man. 
I  almost  wish  doit,  what  I  never  wiah'd 
Before,  that  be  were  Grecian.     If  Aleidea 
Were  shamed  in  wearing  Ljdiau  Omphale's 
She^arb,  and  wielding  bet  vile  distaff, 

He,  who  springs  up  a  Hereules  at  once. 
Nursed  in  effeminate  arts  from  youth  to 

manhood. 
And  rushes  from  the  banquet  to  the  battle 
As  though  it  were  a  bed  of  love,  deserves 
That   a   Greek   girl   shoidd   be   his   para- 

Aud  a  Greek  bard  bis  minstrel,  a  Greek 

His  monument.  —  Uow  goes  the  strife,  sir  7 

Snier  on  Offlcer. 
Officer.  Lost, 

Lost  almost  past  recover;.    Zames  I  Where 
IsZames? 

MifT.       Posted  witb  the  guard  appointed 

To   watch   before   the    apartment   of   the 

women.  lEiU  OSIrrr. 

Myr.(jola).  He'sgone;  ajid  toldnomoi« 

than  that  all '»  lust  !  131 

What  need  liave  I  to  know  more  ?     In  those 

Those  little  words,  a  kingdom  and  a  king, 
A  line  of  thirteen  ages,  and  the  lives 
Of  thousanda,  atid  the  fortune  of  all  left 
With  life,  are  merged;  and  I,  too,  with  the 

Uke   a   small    bubble   breaking  with   the 

Which  bore  it,  shall   be  nothing.     At  the 

Mj  fate  is  in  ray  keeping:   no  proud  victor 
Sludl  count  me  with  his  spoils. 


Pan,  Away  with  me,  i|a 

Myrrha,  without  delay;  we  must  not  lose 
A  moment  —  all  that  'a  left  us  now. 

Myr.  The  king  ? 

Pan.  Sent  me  here  to  conduct  you  hence, 
beyond 
The  river,  by  a  secret  passage. 

Myr.  Then 

Pan.  And  charged  me  to  seen 

your  life, 
And  beg  you  to  live  on  for  his  sake  till 
He  can  rejoin  you. 

Myr.  Will  he  then  give  way  7 


Pan.   Not  tm    the  lut     StiU,  still  he 
does  whate'er 
Despair  can  do;  and  step  by  step  disputes 
The  very  palace. 

Myr.  They  are  here,  then:  —  Siy, 

llieir  shouts  come    ringing    tlirough    the 
ancient  halls,  iji 

Never  profaned  by  rebel  echoes  till 
This  fatal  night.     Farewell,  Assyria's  line  I 
Farewell  to  all  of  Nimrod  I  Even  the  name 

Pan.  Away  with  me — away  I 

Myr.  No:   I'U   die  heral  — Away,  and 
tell  your  king 
I  loved  him  to  the  Ust. 


Puu  jKtIi  MraaaA,  and  nsvei  liimmtf  tcilk  thent. 

Sar.  Since  it  is  thus. 

We'll  die  where  we, were  bom  —  in  our 

own  halls. 
Serry  your  ranks  —  stand   firm.     I    have 

despatcb'd 
A  trusty  satrap  for  the  guard  of  Zames,  i6g 
All  fresh  and  faithful ;  they  'II  be  here  anon. 
All  is  not  over.  —  Pania,  look  to  Myrrba. 

[Puu  rclu>n>  leuardi  Unui. 
Sal.  We  have  breathing  time:  yet  once 
more  charge,  my  friends  — 
One  for  Assyria  1 

Sar,  Itather  say  for  Bactria  ! 

My  faithful  Bactriana,  1  will  henceforth  be 
King  of  your  na.tion,  and  we'll  hold  together 
This  realm  as  province. 

Hark  !  they  come  — ■  they  come. 


Cliarge  I  charge  I 
W.  On  I    on  I  — Heaven  fights  for    us, 
and  with  us  —  On  t 


TAtXtMt 


Bel.  Ho  !  tyrant  —  I  will  end  this  war, 

Sar.  Even  so. 

My  warlike  priest,  and   precious  prophet. 

Grateful  and  trusty  subject:  yield,  I  pray 

I  would  reserve  thee  for  a  litter  doom. 
Rather  than  dip  my  hands  in  holy  blood. 
£d.  Thine  hour  is  come. 
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Sar.  No,  thine.  —  1  Ve  lately  read, 

Though  but  u  yuune  astrologer,  the  starH; 
Ami  runging  round  uie  zodiov,  foiuul  thy  fate 
In  the  81^  of  the  Scorpion,  which  procUims 
That  thou  wilt  now  he  cnish'd. 

£el.  Hut  not  hy  thee. 

IThfy/lgU:  BBJ«i«K«min(Mjtf«.irmr.l. 

■Sar.  {raUing  Aw  iword  lo  despatch  him, 

exclaims)  — 

Now  call  upon  thy  pUneta,  will  they  ahoot 

From  the  aky  to  preserve   their  seer  and 

credit  ?  ,», 

lA  parly  r>/  RiMi  enirr  and  runM  BnJUtt.     Tluy 

niaaU  lAi  King,  rrAo.  («  fum,  ii  nucud  %  a  Parly  qf 

Ui  SnIdU",  icha  drtrt  the  ScM'  off. 

The  villBiii  was  a  prophet  after  all. 
Upon  them  —  ho  !  there  —  victory  is  ouxb. 

JUyr.    (lo  Pan).  Pursue  1  Why  stand'at 

thou  here,  and  leavest  the  ranks 

Of  fellow-.ioldicrs  conquering  without  thee  ? 

Pan,  The   king's   uommand  was  not  to 

quit  thee. 
Mgr.  Me ! 

Think  not  of  me  —  a  single  aoldier'a  arm 
Mmt  not  he  wanting  now.   I  ask  no  guard, 
I  need  no  guard:   what,  with  a  world  at 

Keep  watch  upon  a  woinan?    Honee,  I  any, 
Or  thou  art  shamed  !    Nny,  then,  /  wUl  go 

fortli,  !■,< 

A   feeble   female,    'midst   their   desperate 

strife. 
And  bill  tbea  guard  me  rtere  — where  thou 

shouldst  shield 


Th' 


{StU 


s  gone. 


Pan.       Yet  stay,  damsel 
If  anght  of  ill  betide  her,  better  I 
Had  lost  my  life.     Sardaiiatialus  holds  her 
Far  dearer  than  his  kingdom,  yet  he  ftghta 
For  that  Un>;  and  can  I  do  leas  than  ho 
Who  never  flash'd 


fight  raged, 
And  Pania  also.     Can  aught  have  befallen 

them? 
Sfe.  I  fati  both  aafe,  when  late  the  rebels 

fled: 
They  probably  mv  hut  retired  to  make 
Tbeir  way  hack  to  the  h&tem. 


AU.  If  the  king 

Prove  victor,  aa  it  aeems  even  now  he  miu^ 
And  miss  his  own  Ionian,  we  are  doum'd 
To  wuTse  thuo  captive  rebels. 

Sfe.  Let  UH  trace  them; 

She  cannot   be   fled  far;  and,   fouitd,   iIm 
makes  ju 

A  richer  imxe  to  our  soft  sovereign 
Than  his  recover'd  kingdom. 

Alt.  Bui  himself 

Ne'er  fought  more  fiercely  to  wm  empin^ 

His  silken  sou  to  aave  It:  he  defies 
All  augury  of  foes  or  friends ;  and  \ik.e 
The  close  and  sultry  summer's  day,  whidh 

A   twilight  tempest,   bursts   forth  in  siioh 

thunder 
As  sweeps  the  air  and  deluges  the  earth. 
The  man 's  inscrutable. 

>rc  than  otheia.      m 


!  the  s 


Sal.  The  trinmidi  b 

Flattering:  they  are  beaten  backward  tron 

the  palace, 
And  we  have  o[>en'd  regular  access 
To  the  troops  statioii'd  on  the  other  aide 
£uphrate.<,   who   may   still   be   true;  naj 


Enter  BA>I>uiitfu.Di,  oum  i 
Sar. 
Sal.   Unhurt,  I  hope. 


Sar. 


it  quit 


Here,  brother- 
bnt  let  it  paas.    ud 


We  've  clear'd  the  pahici 

Sal.  And  I  trust  the  city. 

Our  numbers  gather;  and  I  've  otder'd  on- 

A  cloud  of  Parthinns,  hitherto  reserved, 
All  fresh  and  flety,  to  be  pour'd  upon  them 
In  their  retreat  which  soon  will  be  a  %bL 
Sar.  It    is    already,    or    at    least  Uiey 
march'd 
Faster  than  I  could  follow  with  my  BftO' 

Who  spared  no  speed.     I  am  spent;  gin 

Sal.  There  stands  the  throne,  sire. 
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Sar.  T  is  no  place  to  rest  on. 

For  mind  nor  bod;:  let  me  h&ve  a  ooueb, 

[TAfy  j>la«  a  not. 
A  peksant's  stool,  I  oare  not  ifhkt;:  bo  — 

I  breathe  more  freely. 

Std.  This  great  hoof  has  proved 

The  brightest  and  most  glonoiu  of  tout  life. 

Sar.  And  the  moat  tiresome.     Where  'a 
mj  cupbearer  ? 
Bring  me  some  water. 

Sol.  (imilinff).  Tis  the  first  time  he 

Ever  had  sncb  an  order:  even  I, 
Your   most  auit«i«  of  coanseUora,  would 


But  there 's  em>u^  of  that  shed ;  as  for  wine, 

I   have   leam'd   to-nigbt   the  price  of  the 

pure  element:  iso 

Thrice  have  I  drank  of  it,  and  thrice  r»- 


le  giape  ever 
Where  's  the 


With  greater  strength  than 

gave  me, 
My  charge  upou  the  rebels. 

soldier 
Who  gave  me  water  in  his  helmet  ? 

One  of  the  Guards.  Slain,  sire  ! 

An  arrow  pierced  hia  brain,  while,  scattering 
The  last  drops  from  hjg  helm,  be  stood  in 

To  place  it  on  hia  brows. 

Sar.  Slain  I  unrewarded ! 

And  slain  to  serve  my  thirst:  that's  bard, 
poor  slave  I 

Had  he  but  lived,  I  would  have  gorged  him 
with 

Gold:  all  the  gold  of  earth  could  ae'ei  re- 
pay jte 

The  pleasure  of  that  draught;   for  I  was 
parcb'd 

As  I  am  now.  [Th^  bring  tcaler  -  lie  driti)^. 

I  live  again  —  from  henceforth 
The  goblet  1  reserve  for  hours  of  love. 
But  war  on  water. 

Sal.  And  that  bandage,  sire. 

Which  girds  your  arm  ? 

Sar.  A  scratch  from  brave  Seleses. 

Myr.  Oh,  he  ia  wounded  I 

Sar.  Not  too  much  of  tliat; 

And  yet  it  feels  a  little  stiff  and  painfnl. 
Now  I  am  cooler. 

Myr.  You  have  bound  it  with  — 

Sar.  The  fillet  of  my  diadem;  the  first 


That  onuuneat  was  ever  aoght  to  me,     170 
Save  an  incninbranoe. 

Myr.  (to  the  AttendanU).  Summon  speed- 

A  leech  of  the  most  skilful:  pray,  retire: 
I  will  mibind  your  wound  ana  tend  it. 

■Sar.  Do  so. 

For  now  it  throfaa  sufficiently :  but  what 
Know'st  thou  of  wounds?  yet  wherefore  do 

laak? 
Know'st  thou,  my  brother,  where  I  lighted  on 
This  minion? 

Sal.         Herding  with  the  other  females. 
Like  frighten'd  antelopes. 

Sar.  No:  like  the  dam 

Of  the  young  lion,  femininely  raging 
(And  femininely  meaneth  furiously,         jSo 
Beoause  all  paBsioos  in  excess  are  female), 
Against  the  hunter  flyine  with  ber  oub, 
She  urged  on  with  her  voice  and  gesture,  and 
Her   floating   hair   and  flashing  eyes,  tbe 

soldiers 
In  tbe  pursuit. 

Sal.  Indeed ! 

Sar.  You  see,  this  night 

Made  warriors  of  more  than  me.  I  paused 
To  look  upon  her,  and  her  kindled  cheek ; 
Her  largo  black  eyes,  that  flash'd  through 

her  long  hair 
As  it  stream'd  o'er  her;  her  blue  veins  that 

Along  her  most  transparent  brow;  her  no»- 

Dilated  from  its  symmetry;  ber  lips 
Apart;  her  voice  that  clove  through  all  the 

As  a  lute's  pierceth  through  the  cymbal's 

Jarr'd  but  not  drown'd  by  the  loud  brat- 
tling; her 

Waved  arms,  more  dazzling  with  theur  own 
bom  whiteness 

Than  the  steel  her  hand  held,  which  she 
caught  up 

From  a  dead  soldier's  grasp;  —  all  these 
things  made 

Her  seem  unto  the  troops  a  prophetess 

Of  victory,  or  Victory  herself,  199 

Come  down  to  hail  us  hers, 

Sal.  (anide).  This  is  too  much. 

Again  the  love-fit 's  on  him,  and  all 's  lost. 

Unless  we  turn  his  thoughts. 

(AUmd.)    But  pra^  thee,  sire, 

Think  of  yoor  wound  —  you  said  even  now 
't  was  painful. 


S7«  DRJ 

Sar.  That's  true,  too;    bat  I  must  not 

Sal.   I  have  look'd  to  sU  thiiigs  needful, 
and  will  uuw 
Receive  reports  of  progress  luade  in  auoh 
OnJera  as  1  liad  givGu,  anil  then  return 
To  hear  your  further  pleasure. 

Sar.  Be  it  ao. 

Sal.  (in  retiring).   Myirha  ! 

Msr.  Prince  1 

Sal.         You  have  shown  a  aoul  to-nieht, 
Which,  were  he  not  mj  sialtir's  lord  —  But 

I  have  DO  time :  thou  lovest  the  king  ? 

Myr.  I  love 

Sardunapalus, 

Sal.        Biitwuuldst  luive  bim  king-  still? 
Myr.  I   would  not  have   hiin   leits  than 

what  he  sbuuld  be. 
Sai.  Well  then,  to  have    bim  king,  and 
yours,  and  all 
H«  Ehould  or  should  not  be;  to  have  him 


Let  bim  not  sink  hack  ii 


Raging  without;  look  well  that  he  relapM  | 

M'jr.  There  needed  not  the  voice  of  Sale-  ' 

To  urge  me  on  to  this:  I  will  not  fail.  I 

All  that  a  woman's  weaknes9  can —  I 

Sal.  1b  power 

Oniiiiputent  u'er  such  a  heart  as  hia : 
Exert  it  wisely.  [Erii  suiuNn. 

Sar.  Myrrha  I  what,  at  whispers   j 

With  my  stem  brcjtber  7     1  shall  ' 

ifyr.  {imiling).  You  have  cause, 
on  the  earth  there  hreathea 
A  man  more  worthy  of  n  woman's 
A  soldier's  tmst,  a  lubjeutV 
A  king's  esteem  —  the  whole  world's  admi- 
ration 1 
Sar.  Praise  him,  but  not  so  warmly.    I 

Hear  those  sweet  lips  grow  eloquent  in  aught 
That  throws  me  into  shadt;  yet  jou  speak 
truth. 
Afi/r.  And  nowretire,tohave  your  wound 

Pray,  lean  on  me. 

Sar.  Yes,  love  I  but  not  from  pain. 

[finManiui. 


ACT  IV 

Scene  I 

(  Mlrrping  upon  a 

in  hu  S(wntm.  tuilA  Mn 


Myr.  (lola,  gazing).  I  have  stolen  upoH 

his  rest,  if  rest  it  be,  • 

Which  thus  tuuvulses  slumber;  shall  I  wain 

him? 
No,  he   seema  calmer.    Oh,  thou  God 

Quiet ! 
Whose  reign  is  o'er  seal'd  eyelids  and  eutt 

dreams. 

Or  deep,  deep  sleep,  so  as  to  be  unfathora^' 
Look  like  thy  brother,  Death,  —  so  still 

so  stirle.sB  — 
For  theu  we  are  happiest,  as,  it  may  be,  ^ 
Are  happiest  of  all  within  the  realm 
Of  thy  stem,  silent,  and  unwnkening  twii 
Agniu  he  moves  —  again  the  play  of  pain 
Shoots   o'er   his   features,   as    the   suddesi 

gust  , 

Crisps  the  reluctant  lake  that  lay  so  cnln 
Beneath  the  uiounlaiii  shadow;  or  the  blu 
RiifHes  the  autumn  leaves,  that  droa[aiqf 

eling 
Faintly  luul  motionless  to  their  loved  boa{^ 
Imust  awake  him  —  yet  not  yet:  who  knows 
From  what  1  rouse  liiiii  ?    It  seenis  ]>ain; 

but  if 
I  quicken  him  to  heavier  pain  ?    The  fever 
Of  this  tumultuous  night,  the  grief  too  of 
llis  wound,  though  slight,  may  cause  all 

this,  and  shake  » 

Me  mure  to  see  than  him  to  suffer.     No: 
Let  Nature  use  her  own  iiutortiul  means,  — 
And  I  await  to  second,  not  disturb  her. 
Sar,  (aiEokeniiig).  Not  so  —  although  Jt 

multiplied  the  stars. 
And  guve  them  to  me  its  a  realm  tu  share 
From  you  and  with  you  1    I  would  not  so 

The  empire  of  eWmity,  Hence  —  hence  — 
Old  hunter  of  the  earliest  brutes  !  and  ye. 
Who  himted  fetlow-crentures  as  if  brutes  ! 
Once  bloody   mortals  —  and  now  bloodiei 

If  your  priests  lie  not !     And  thou,  ghastly 

beldame  1 
Dripping  with  dusky  gore,  and  trampling 

The  carcasses  of  lude  —  away  I  away  T 
Where    am    1  ?      Where    the    speetMS  ? 
Where  —  No  —  that 
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Is  no  fklae  pbantun:  I  tbonld  know  it 

All  that  the  dead  due  gloomilj  laiae  np 
From  their  black  gulf  to  dannt  the  living  — 
Mynhal 
Myr.  Alaa  1  thou  art  p«le,  and  on  thy 
bn>ir  the  dropt  ' 
Gather  like  night  dew.  Hj  belov^  hush — 
Calm  thee.    Thj  spaeoh  Beenu  of  another 
world,  w 

And  thou  art  lord  of  this.    Be  of  good  cheer; 
All  will  go  well. 

Sot.         ThjAonJ  —  io  — 'tis  thy  hand; 
Tis  fieab;  gisap — clasp  —  jet  cloaer,  till 

I  feel 
Hyielf  that  which  I  waa. 

Myr.  At  least  know  me 

For  what  I  am,  and  erer  must  be  —  thine. 

Sot.  I  know  it  now.    I  know  this  life 

agaii 

MjitIu 

Afyr.  My  Lord  I 

Sar.  I  've  been  i'  the  grave  — 

where  worms  are  lords. 
And  kings  are  —  Jiut  I  did  not  deem  it  so; 
I  thought  't  was  nothing. 

Myr.  So  it  is;  except 

Unto  the  timid  who  anticipate  ji 

That  which  may  never  be. 

Sar.  Oh,  Myrrha  I  if 

Sleep  shows   such   thuigs,  what   may   not 
death  disclose  ? 

.1/^.  I  know  uo  evil  death  can  show, 
which  life 
Has  uot  already  shown  to  those  who  lire 
Embodied  longest.    IF  there  be  indeed 
A  shore  where  mind  survives,  'twill  be  aa 

All  unincorporate :  or  if  there  flits 
A  sbadun  of  this  cumbrous  clog  of  clay. 
Which  stalks,  methinks,  between  our  souls 
and  heaven,  i„ 

And  fetters  us  to  earth  —  at  least  the  phan- 

Whate'er   it   have   to  fear,  will   not  fear 

Sar.  I  fear  it  not ;  but  I  have  felt  —  have 

A  legion  of  the  dead. 

.I^r.  Aud  so  have  1. 

The  dost  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive, 
And  wretched.    But  proceed:  what  hast 

thou  seen  ? 
Speak  it,  't  will  lighten  thy  dimm'd  mind. 


Whiohd 


1  impur  both  sbength  and  ^irit: 


Bather  to  sleep  again. 

Sar.  Not  now —  I  would  not 

Dream;  though   I   know   it   now   to  be  a 

What  I  have  dreamt:  —  and  canst  thou  bear 
to  hear  it? 
Myr.  I  can  bear  all  things,  dreams  of  lite 
or  dftath. 
Which  I  participate  vrith  you  in  aemblaiiQe 
OrfullreaUfy. 

Sar.  And  this  look'd  real, 

I  tell  yon:  after  that  these  eyes  were  open, 
I  saw  tbem  in  their  flight  —  for  then  Uiey 


I  saw,  that  is,  I  dream'd  myself 
re  —  even  where  we  are,  guests 


Myself   a   host  that  deem'd   himself  but 
guest.  So 

Willing  to  eq^ual  all  in  social  freedom; 
But,  on  my  right  hand  and  my  left,  instead 
Of  thee  aud  Zamea,  and  our  custom'd  meet- 
Was  ranged  on  my  left  hand  a  haughty, 

dark. 
And  deadly  hce  ^  I  could  not  recognise  it, 
Yet  I  had  seen  it,  though  I  knew  not  where. 
The  features  were  a  giant's,  and  the  eye 
Was  still,  yet  lighted;  his  long  locks  curl'd 

On  his  vast  buat,  whence  a  huge  quiver 

With  shaft^heada  feather'd  from  the  eagle's 

wing,  ^ 

That  peep  d  up  bristling  through  his  serpent 

T  invited  him  to  fill  the  cup  which  stood 
Between  ua,  but  he  answer'd  not— I  flll'd 

it  — 
He  took  it  uot,  but  stared  upon  me,  till 
I  trembled  at  the  iiz'd  glare  of  bis  eye: 
I    frown'd    upon   him    as   a   king   should 

He  frown'd  not  in  his  turn,  but  look'd  upon 

With  the  same  aspect,  which  appall'd  me 

Becanse  it  changed  not;  and  I  tum'd  for 
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To  milder  goeats,  tod  sought  them  on  the 
right,  100 

Where  thou  wert  wont  to  be.     But  — 

Afyr.  What  instead  1 

Sar.  In  thy  own  chair  —  thy  own  phice 

in  the  banquet  — 

I  Bought  tbj  sweet  face  in  the  circle,  but 

Instead — a  grej-hair'd,  withet'd,  bloodj- 

And  bloudj-handed,  ghastl;,  gbostlj  thing, 
Female  in  garb,  and  eruwn'd  upon  the  brow, 
Furrow'd  with  years,  jet  nneering  with  the 

passion 
Of  vengeance,  leering  too  with  that  of  lost, 
Sate;  —  mj  veins  curdled. 

Myr.  Is  this  aU  ? 

5<rr,  Upon 

Her  right  hand  —  her  lank,  bird-like  right 

hand  —  stood  1  id 

A  goblet,  bubbling  o'er  with  blood;  and  on 

Her  left,  anothei,  ttli'd  with  —  what  1  saw 

But  tiini'd  from  it  and  her.  But  all  along 
The  table  sate  a  range  of  urownM  wretches, 
Of  various  aspects,  hut  of  one  expression. 

Myr.  And  relt  jou  not  this  a  mere  vision  ? 

Sar.  No: 

It  was  BO  palpable,  I  could  have  toucb'd 

them. 
I  tum'd  from  one  face  to  another,  in 
The  hope  to  find  at  last  aae  which  I  knew 
Ere  I  saw  theirs:  but  no  —  all  tum'd  upon 

And  stared,  but  neither  ate  nor  drank,  but 

Till  I  grew  stone,  as  they  seem'd  half  to  be. 
Yet  breathing  stone,  for  I  felt  life  in  them, 
And  life  in  me;  there  was  a  horrid  kind 
Of  sympathy  between  ua,  as  if  they 
Had  lost  a  part  of  death  to  come  to  me, 
And  I  the  half  of  life  to  ait  by  them. 
We  were  in  an  existence  all  apart 
From  heaven  or  earth  —  And  rather  let  me 

Deatb  all  than  suoh  a  being  I 

jl/yr.  And  the  end  ? 

Sar.  At  last  I  sate,  marble  as  they,  when 

The  bnnter  and  the  croue;  n.nd  smiling  on 


Tbe  banter  smiled  upon  me  —  I  should  say, 
His  lipa,  for  his  ejeB  moved  not —  and  the 


Thin  lips  relax'd  to  something  like  a  smile. 
Both  roBe,  and  the  crowo'd  ^gures  on  each 

Rose  also,  as  if  aping  their  cliief  shades 

Mere  loimica  even  m  death  —  but  I  late 

still: 
A  desperate  courage  crept  through  every 

And   at   the   last   I   fear'd  them  not,  but 

laugh 'd 
Full  in  their  phantom  faces.     But  then  — 

The  hunter  kid  his  hand  on  mine :  I  took  it. 
And  grasp'd  it^  but  it  melted  from  my 

While  he  too  vanisb'd,  and  left  nothing  but 
The  memory  of  a  hero,  for  he  look'd  so. 
Myr.  And  was:  the  anoestor  of  heroes, 

And  thine  no  leas. 

Sar.  Ay,  Myrrha,  but  the  womaa. 

The  female  who  remain'd,  she  flew  upon  me. 
And  burnt  my  liiw  up  witii  her  noisome 

Methoii^ht  their  poisons  flow'd  around  ju. 

Each   form'd   a   hideous   river.     Still   sbe 

elimg; 
The  other  phantoms,  like  a  row  of  statues, 
Stood  dull  as  in  our  temples,  but  she  EtJII 
Embraced  me,  while  I  shrunk  from  her,  as 


Then  —  then  —  a   chaos   of   all   loathsome 

things 
Throng'd  thick  and  shapeless;  I  was  dead, 

yet  feeling —  i^ 

Buried,  and   raised  again  —  consumed   by 

worms, 
Pnrged  by  the  flames,  and  wither'd  in  the 

I  can  &x  nothing  further  of  my  thoughts. 
Save  that  I  long'd  for  thee,  and  sought  for 

In  all  these  agonies,  —  and  woke  and  found 
thee. 
Myr.  So  sbalt  thou  find  me  ever  at  thy 

Here  and  hereafter,  if  the  lost  may  be. 
But  think  nut  of  these  things  —  the  mere 
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Of  late  eveoU,  noting  upon  ft  frame 
Unused  to  toil,  yet  OTer-WTOUght  by  toil  170 
Snoh  as  might  try  the  sternest. 

Sar.  I  am  better. 

Now  that  I  see  fAw  once  more,  tehat  weu  teen 
Seems  nothing. 


Sal.  Is  the  kine  so  soon  awake  ? 

Sar.  Yes,  brother,  and  I  would  I  had  not 

For  all  the  predecegeors  of  our  line 

Rose  np,  methought,  tA  drag  me  dowD  to 

Mr  father  was  amongst  them,  too;  but  he, 
I  know  not  why,  kept  from  me,  leaving  me 
Between  the  himter-founder  of  our  race. 
And    her,    the     homicide    and     husband- 
killer,  I  So 

Whom  ;oa  call  glorious. 

Sal.  So  I  term  yon  also, 

Now  you  have  shown  a  spirit  like  to  hers. 
By  day-break  I  propose  that  we  set  forth, 
And  charge  once  more  the  rebel  crew  who 

stin 

Keep   gathering  head,   repulsed,   but   not 
quite  quell'd. 

Sar.  How  wears  the  night  ? 

Sal.  There  yet  remain  some  hours 

Of  darkness:  use  them  for  your  further  rest. 

Sar,  No,  not  to-night,  if  'tis  not  gone: 
methought 
I  pass'd  hours  m  that  vision. 

Myr.  Scarcely  one; 

I  watch'd  by  you:  it  was  a,  heavy  hour,   iga 
But  an  hour  only. 

Sar.  Let  us  then  hold  council: 

To-morrow  we  set  forth. 

Sal.  But  ere  that  time, 

I  had  a  grace  to  seek. 

Sar.  T  is  granted. 

Sal.  Hear  it 

Ere  you  reply  too  readily;  and  'tis 
Pot  your  ear  only. 

Sfyr.  Prince,  I  take  my  leave. 

[Eta  Utuiu, 

Sal.  That  slave  deserves  het  freedom. 

Sar.  Freedom  only  I 

That  slave  deserves  to  share  a  throne. 

Sal.  Your  patience  — 

T  is  not  yet  vacant,  and  't  is  of  its  partner 
I  come  to  speak  with  you. 

Sar.  How  1  of  the  queen  7 

Sal.  Even  so.  I  judged  it  fitting  for  their 


That,  ere  the  dawn,  she  sets  forth  with  her 

For  Fapblagonia,  where  our  'rinam.n  Cotta 
Goveins;  and  there  at  all  events  secure 
My  nephews  and  your  sons  their  lives,  and 

with  them 
Their    just  pretensions   to   the   ctowd    in 

Sar.  I    perish  —  aa    is   probable :    well 
thought  — 
Let  them  set  forth  with  a  sure  escort. 

Sat.  That 

Is  all  provided,  and  the  galley  ready 
To  drop  down  the  Euphiates;  bnt  ere  they 
Depart,  will  yon  not  see  — 

Sar.  My  sons  7  It  may 

Unman  my  heart,  and  the  poor  boys  will 

And  what  can  I  reply  to  comfort  them. 
Save  with  some  hollow  hopes,  and  ill-worn 

smiles  ? 
You  know  I  cannot  feign. 

Sal.  But  you  ean  feel  I 

At  least,  I  trust  so;  in  a  word,  the  queen 
Requests  to  see  you  ere  you  part  —  for 


f  what  purpose  7  I 


an  ask  —  but  such  a 
ought    to    know. 


Sar.  Unto  what  end? 
will  grant 
Aught  —  all  that  she  c: 
meeting. 
Sal.  You    know,    or 
enough  uf  worae  , 
Since  you  have  studied  them  so  steadily,   m 
That  what  they  ask  in  aught  that  touohes  on 
The  heart,  is  dearer  to  their  feelings  or 
Their  fancy,  than  the  whole  external  world. 
I  think  as  you  do  of  my  sister's  wish; 
But  'twas  her  wish;  she  is  my  sister,  yon 
Her  husband  —  will  you  grant  it  ? 

Sar.  T  will  be  useless: 


To  bear  alone,  that 


[  go.  IEtU  9i 

We  have  lived  asunder 
again  —  and  nota  to  meet  1 
enow,  and  pangs  enow, 
'  ■   mingle  sor- 


Who  have  ceased  to  mingle  love  ? 
Bt-nUtr  Bl 


Shame  not  our  blood  with  trembling,  E 

remember 
From  whence  we  sprung.  —  The  queen  i 


Zmi.  Ti»,  Mac  2«na*  —  ^  »M  »;  Zazna. 


Tkot   ia.  repniB^   me  not— lor  tltr  liM 

ttaw— 
JS!iir.  Andjfrvl.    I  ne'er  MpnMcb'd  700. 
Xor.  'ris  most  tmr; 

And   tint   reproof  rames   heavier   on   my 

htrftrt 
TWii  —  But  oar  hearts  are  not  in  our  ovd 


.  Niir  hands;  but  I  e 


-e  both. 
:r  brother  said 
It  ■*■  yaat  will  to  see  me,  ere  jrou  went 
KniiD  Nineveh  with  —  {Ht  Aerifatei.) 

Zar,  Our  children:  it  is  tme. 

I  wiah'd  to  thank  jod  that  jou   have  not 

divided 
Mj  heart   from   all  that  '■  left  it  now  to 

TliuM  who  are  jouri  and  mine,  who  look 

likn  ;ou. 
And  liwih  upon  me  as  you  look'd  unon  me 
Onee  —  But  they  have  nut  chanj 


Noi 


irwill. 


I  fitiii  would  haie  them  dutiful. 

y,af.  I  cherish 

Thoae  infants,  not  alone  from  the  blind  lore 
Of  H  fond  mother,  but  on  h  fund  woman.  161 
The]'  arc  now  tbe  only  tie  betweeo  us, 

■Sor.  Deem  not 

I  have  nut  done  joa  justice:  rather  make 


Itam^Mm  jv^  ««n  Ime  ttan  Uietr  1 

X  tnat  Ihcm  with  jvn—  to  yaa:  fit  tl 

far 
A  A*mBf  K.  if  that  be  doued  —  Ton  fa 

Of  tftB  ai^t\  tnualts  ? 

Xm^.  1  had  half  f  oigiitt«av 

A*d  coaU  late  wclcoBied  any  grief  btc 

Whirk  ctTg  Bw  to  behdtd  jxior  face  ugKMi 
.Sar.  IW  throue  ~- 1  la;  ii  not  in  fear- 


1  via  iknaQ  tkB0  to 
Bat  If  I  Ul,  then  Aey  I 
Bnieh  —  and,  wod,  1 


cqneslli  it  tl 
jyaJty. 


Ban  w*it«d  di  .      . 

Shall  kaow  bvm  tne  of  aught  but  what  miff 

TVir  father's  memory. 
'       ;sir.  Rather  let 

Tfce  troth  from  you  IhsD  from  a  tiamplii^ 


And  find  that  all  their  father's   sins   are 

theirs. 
My  boys —  1  oould  have  borne  it  were  I 

cfaDdlesi. 
Zar.  Oh  I  do  not  say  so  —  do  not  poiwo 

all 
My  peace  left-  bv  uowishing  that  thou  weit 
A  father.     If  Ihou  conqtierest,  they  shall 

reign, 
And  honour  him  who  saved  the  realm  tor 

So  little  lared  for  a.<i  his  own;  and  if  — 

Sar.  T  is   Inst,   all   earth   will    cry  oat, 

thank  your  father  I 

And  thev  will  swell  the  ei:bo  with  a  eulM. 

Zar.  "That  they  nhall  never  do;  hut  rather 

honour  iqi 

The  Dame  of  hini,  who,  dying  like  a  king. 

In  his  last  hours  did  more  for  hisowu  mem- 

Than  mnny  moDarehs  in  a  length  of  days, 
Which  date  the  Hight  of  time,  but  make  00 
nnnnLs. 
Sar.  Our  annals   draw   perchance   unto 
their  close; 
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B  I«Mt,  whate'sT  the  past,  theii 


yuuT  lile. 
Lire  but  for  those  who  love. 

Sar.  And  who  on  they  ? 

A  ekire,  who  loveit  from  passion  ^  I  '11  not 

say  lai 

Amlution  —  she  has  seen  thronea  ibake,  and 

A  few  friends  who  have  tevell'd  till  we  ue 
As  one,  for  they  are  nothing  if  I  fall; 
A  brother  I  have  injured  —  children  whom 
I  have  neglected,  and  a  spouse  — 

Zar.  Who  lores. 

Sar.  And  pardons  ? 

Zar.  I  have  never  thonght  of  this. 

And  cannot  pardon  till  I  have  condemn'd. 

Sar,  My  wife  ! 

Zar.  Now  blessings  on  thee  for  that 

I  never  thought  to  hear  it  more  —  from 
thee.  3.0 

Sar.  Oh  t  thou  wilt  hear  it  from  my  sub- 
jects.    Yes  — 

These  slaves,  whom  I  have  nurtured,  pam- 
per'd,  ted. 

And  swoln  with  peace,  and  gorged  with 
plenty,  till 

They  reign  themselves  —  all   monarchs  in 

Now  swarm  forth  in  rebellion,  and  demand 
His  death  who  made  their  lives  n  jubilee; 
While  the  few  upon  whom  I  have  no  claim 
Are  faithful  I  This  is  true,  yet  monstrous. 

Zar.  T  is 

Perhaps  too  natural;  for  benefits  319 

Turn  poison  in  bad  minds. 

Sar.  And  good  ones  make 

Good  out  of  evil.     Happier  than  the  bee, 
Which    hives    not    but    from    wholesome 
flowers. 

Zar.  Then  reap 

The  honey,  nor  enquire  wlience  't  is  derived. 
Be  satisfied  —  you  are  not  all  abandon'd. 

Sar.  My  life  insures  me  that.  How  long, 
bethink  you. 
Were  nut  I  yet  a  king,  should  I  be  mortal; 
That  is,  where  mortals  are,  not  where  they 
miiat  be  ? 

Zar.  I  know  not.     But  yet  live  for  my  — 
that  is, 
Tour  children's  sake  I 

Sar.  My  gentle,  wnmg'd  Zarina  I 


I  am  the  very  slave  of  oircnmstance        330 
And    impulse  —  borne    away   with    every 

breath  1 
Misplaced  upon  the  throne,  misplaced  in 

life. 
I  know  not  what  I  oonld  hare  been,  bnt 

feel 
I  am  not  what  I  should  be  —  let  it  end. 
But  take  this  with  thee:  if  I  was  not  form'd 
To  pnze  a  love  like  thine,  a  mind  like  thine, 
Nor  dote  even  on  thy  beauty  —  as  I've 

doted 
On  lesser  charms,  for  no  eanse  save  that 

Devotion  was  a  duty,  and  I  bated  3]} 

AU  that  look'd  like  a  chain  for  me  or  others 

Sbis  even  rebellion  must  avouch) ;  yet  hear 
ese  words,  perhaps  among  my  last  — 
that  none 
E'er  valued   more  thy  virtues,  thonj^  be 

knew  not 
To  profit  by  them  —  as  the  miner  lights 
Upon  a  vein  of  virgin  ore,  discovering 
That   which  avails   him  nothing:  he  bath 

But 't  is  not  his  —  but  some  superior's,  who 
Placed  him  to  dig,  but  not  divicfe  the  wealth 
Which  sparkles  at  his  feet;  nor  dare  he  lift 
Nor  poise  it,  but  must  grovel  on,  upturn- 
ing 35° 

The  sullen  earth. 

Zar.  Oh  !  if  thou  hast  at  length 

Discover'd  that  my  love  is  worth  esteem, 
I  ask  no  more  —  but  let  us  hence  together, 
And    /  —  let    me    say  uie  —  shall  yet    be 

happy. 
Assyria  is  not  all  the  earth;  we  '11  find 
A    world  out  of   our   own,   and   be   more 

bless'd 
Than  I  have  ever  been,  or  thou,  with  all 
An  empire  to  indulge  thee. 


Sal.  I  must  part  ye; 

The  moments,  which  must  not  be  lost,  are 
passing. 

Znr.  Inhuman  brother  t   wilt  thou  thus 
weigh  out  ,60 

Instants  so  hig^  and  blest  ? 

Sal.  Blest  t 

Zar.  He  hath  been 

So  gentle  with  me,  that  I  cannot  think 
Of  quitting. 

Sal.  So  —  this  feminine  farewell 

Ends  as  such  partings  end,  in  no  departure. 
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1  tbought  as  muah,  and  yielded  4gsiiiit  aU 
My  better  budings.   But  it  must  not  be, 

Zar.  Not  be  ? 

Sal.  Remain,  and  perish  — 

2ar.  With .  my  huaband  — 

Sal.  And  children. 

^ar.  Alas ! 

Sal.  Hear  me,  sister,  like 

My  Bister;  — all's  prepared  to  make  jour 
safety  j6q 

Certain,  and  of  the  boys  too,  our  last  hopes; 
Tis  not  a  single  ijuestion  of  mere  fctliog, 
Though  that  were  much  —  but  't  is  a  point 

of  state: 
The  rebels  would  do  more  to  seize  upon 
The  offspring  of   their  soTereign,  and  so 

Zar.  Ah  1  do  not  name  it. 
Sal.  Well,  then,  mark  me;  when 

They  are  safe  beyond  the  Median's  grasp, 

the  rebeliS 
Have  mus'd  their  chief  aim  —  the  eitimition 

of 
The  line  of  Nimrod.   Though  the  present 

king 

Fall,  his  sons  live  for  victory  and  vengeance. 

Zar.  But  wmld  not  I  remain,  alone  ? 

Sai.  WUat !  leave 

Tom   ohildren,  with  two  parents  and  yet 

orphans  —  3B 1 

'         '         e  land  —  ao  young,  ao  distant  " 


No- 


My  heart  will  break. 

Sal,  Now  you  know  all  —  decide. 

Sar.  Zarina,  he  hath  spoken  well,  and  we 
Mnst  yield  awhile  to  this  necessity. 
Remaining  here,  you  may  lose  all;  depart- 
ing. 
You  save  the  better  part  of  what  is  left. 
To  both  of  us,  and  to  such  loyal  hearts 
As  yet  beat  ui  these  kingdoms. 

Sal.  The  time  presses. 

Sar,  Go,  then.    If  e'er  we  meet  again, 

Crhaps  jiiti 

worthier  of  you^ — and,  if  not, 
Remember    that    my    faults,    though    not 

atoned  for. 
Are  ended.   Yet,  I  dread  thy  nature  will 
Grieve  more  above  the  blighted  name  and 

Which  once  were  mightiest  in  Assyria  — 


Been  of  the  softer  ordn  —  hide  thy  tears — 
I  do  not  bid  thee  nol  to  shed  them  —  't  wera 
Easier  to  stop  Euphrates  at  its  source  40a 
Than  one  tear  of  a  true  and  tender  heart; 
But  let  me  not  behold  them;  thef  unma& 

Here  when  I  bad  remann'd   myself.    Mj 

brother. 
Lead  her  away. 

Zar.  Oh,  God  !  I  never  shall 

Behold  lum  more  1 

Sal.  (alriving  ta  conduct  ter).   Nay,  sitter, 

I  miat  be  obey'd. 
Zar.  1  must  remain  —  away  I  yon  shall 
not  bold  me. 
What,  shall  be  die  alone  ?  — /  live  alone  ? 
Sat.   He  shall  not  die  aloae;   but  loaelj' 
;?ou 
Have  lived  for  years. 

Zar.  That  'a  false  t  I  knew  he  lived, 

And  lived  upon  his  image  —  let  me  go  I 
Sal.   (conihicting  her  off  Ihr.  stagt).    Nay, 
then,   I   must   use    some    &atem^ 

Which  you  will  pardon. 

Zar.  Never.    Help  me  !  Oh  I 

Sardoiuipalus,  wilt  thou  thus  behold  me 
Tom  from  thee  7 

Sal.  Nay  —  then  all  is  lost  agi 

If  that  this  moment  is  not  gaiu'd. 

Zar.  My  bmiu  turns  — 

My  eyes  fail' —  where  is  he  ?  [SAr /itjiia. 

Sar.  (advmxcing).   No  — set  her  down  — 
"'     '   dead  — and  you  have  slain  her. 


Sal. 


'T  is  the 


Faintness  of  o'erwrought  passion:  in  the  ail 
She   will    recover.      Pray,   keep    back.  — 

[Aside."]  I  must 
Avail  myself  of  this  sole  moment  to        tie 
Bear   her  to  where   her  children  are  em- 

r  the  royal  galley  on  the  river. 

S'ir.  (soliig).  This,  too  — 

And  this  too  must  I  auifer  - —  I,  who  never 
Inflicted  purposely  on  hunuui  hearts 
A  volmitary  pang !    But  that  is  false  — 
She   loved   me,  and   1   loved  her.  —  Fatal 


I  must  pay  dearly  for  the  desolation 
Now   brought   upon   thee.     Had   I    never 
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Bat  thee,  I  ahonld  have  been  ui  nooppiMed 
Monarch   of  hoDOoiing  nation.    To  what 

A  single  deviation  from  the  track 

Of   hnman   duties   leftds   even   those   who 

The   homage   of   mankind   as   theii   boni 

And  find  it,  till  they  forfeit  it  themaelrea  I 


BnitrUnmt. 

Sar.  Ym  here  I    Who  caU'd  jon  ? 

Myr.  No  one  —  but  I  heard 

Far  off  a  voice  of  wail  and  lameubition, 
And  thourht  — 

Sar.     It  forms  no  portion  of  jour  duties 
To  enter  here  till  sought  for. 

Myr.  Though  I  might,     440 

Perhaps,  recall  some  softer  words  of  jonrs 
(Although   tbev  loo   icere   chiding),  which 

reproved  me 
Because  I  ever  dreaded  to  intrude; 
Beeieting  my  own  wish  and  your  injunction 
To  heed  no  time  nor  presence,  but  approftch 

you 
Uncalld  for;  —  I  retire. 

Sar.  Yet  stay  —  being  here. 

1  pray  you  pardon  me :  events  have  sour'd 

Till  I  wax  peevish  —  heed  it  not:  I  shall 
Soon  be  myself  ^ain. 

Myr.  I  wait  with  patience. 

What  I  shall  see  with  pleasure. 

Sar.  Kcarce  a  moment     ^^ 

Before  your  entrance  in  this  hall,  Zariua, 
Queen  of  Assyria,  departed  hence. 

M jr.  Ah  ! 

Sar.  Wherefore  do  you  start  1 

Myr.  Did  I  do  so? 

Sar.  T  was  well  you  enter'd  by  another 

Else  you  had  met.     That  pang  at  least  ia 
spared  her  t 

Myr.  I  know  to  feel  for  her. 

Sar.  That  is  too  much. 

And  beyond  nature  —  't  is  nor  mutual 
Nor  possible.  You  cannot  pity  her, 
Nor  she  aught  but  — 

Myr.  Despise  the  favourite  slave  ? 


Not  n 


self. 


.  I   I 


460 
what,  to  be   the  envy  of 


U  past  hnmaD  bemgs 


(As   jou   are   like   to   lose   the    one    yon 

sway'd), 
I  did  abase  myself  as  much  in  being 
Your  paramour,   as   though    yon  were   a 

peasant — 
Nay,  more,  if  that  the  peasant  ware  « 
Greek. 
Sar.  Yon  talk  it  weU— 
Myr.  And  truly. 

Sar.  In  the  hour 

Of  man's  adversity  all  thin«  grow  daring 
Against  the  falling;  but  as  I  am  not  470 
Qnite  teJl'n,  nor  now  disposed  to  bear  re- 

Ferhaps  because  I  merit  them  too  often, 
Let  us  then  part  while  peace  is  still  between 

Myr.  Parti 
Sar,  Have  n< 

And  must  not  all  the  present  one  day  part  ? 
Myr.  Why? 
Sar.       For  your  safety,  which  I  will  have 

With  a  strong  escort  to  jour  native  land; 
And  such  gifts,  as,  if  jou  bad  not  been  all 
A  queen,  shall  make  joui  dowry  worth  a 

Myr,  I  praj  jou  talk  not  thus. 

Sar.  The  queen  is  gone: 

You  need  not  shame  to  follow.     I  would 

faU  48' 

Alone —  I  seek  no  partners  but  in  pleasure. 

Myr.  And  I  no  pleasure  but  in  parting 

You  shall  not  force  me  from  yon. 


Myr.  So  let  it  be; 

For  then  you  cannot  separate  me  from  you. 

Sar.  And  will  not;   out  I   thought   jou 
wish'd  it. 

Myr.  1 1 

Sar.  You  spoke  of  yoni  abasement. 

Myr,  And  I  feel  it 

Deeply  —  more  deeplj  than  all  things  but 

Sar,  Then  flj  from  it. 

Myr.  T  will  not  recaU  the  past  — 

'T  will  not  restore  mj  honour,  nor  my  heart. 
No  —  here  I   stand  or  fall.     If   that   you 

conquer, 
I  live  to  joy  in  jour  great  triumph:  should 


Your  lot  be  different,  1 U   not  weep,  but 

Ton  did  not  doubt  me  a  few  baurs  ago. 
Sot.  Yout  courage  never  —  nor  your  love 
till  bow; 
And  none  could  make  me  doubt  it  save 

yourself. 
Those  words  — 

Myr.      Were  words.    I  pray  you,  lot  the 

Be  in  the  past  acta  you  were  pleued  to 

This  rery  night,  and  in  my  further  bear- 


mg 


Think  we  may  yet  be  victors  and  return 
To  peace  —  the  only  victory  I  covet. 
To  me  war  is  do  glory  —  conquest  no 
Renown.     To  be  forced  thus  to  uphold  my 

right 
Site    heavier   on   my   heart   than   all    the 

wrongs 
These   men   would    bow   me    down   with. 

Can  I  forget  this  night,  even  shoidd  I  live 
To  add  it  to  the  memoir  of  others.  ito 

I  tbouglit  to  have  made  mine  inaffenaive 

An  era  of  sweet  pence  'midst   bloody  an- 

A  green  spot  amidst  desert  centuries, 

On  which  the  future  would  turn  back  and 

«nile. 
And  cultivate,  or  sigh  when  it  could  not 
Recall  Sardanapalii.t'  golden  reign. 
I  thought  to  have  made  niy  realro  a.  para- 

And  every  moon  an  epoch  of  new  pleasures. 
I  took   the  rabble's   shouts   for  love,   the 

breath 
Of  friends  for   truth,   the  lips  of   woman 

for  S.O 

My    only    guerdon  —  so    they    are,    my 

Myrrha:  tfiaHufj/in-, 

Kiu  me.    Now  let  them  take  ray  realm 

and  life  I 
They  shall  have  both,  but  never  thee  I 


Ahr 


No,  r 


Man  may  despoil  his  brother  man  of  all 
That 's  great  or  glittering  —  kingdoms  fall 

—  hosts  yield  — 
Friends  fail  —  slaves  fly  —  and  all  betray 


Than  all,  the  most  indebted  ~-  but  a  heart 
That  loves  without  self-love  I    T  is  her«  — 
now  prove  it. 

Sal.  I   sought    you  —  How  I    ihe    here 

Sar.  Return  not 

Nou>    to    reproof :    methinks  your    aspect 

Of  higher  matter  than  a  woman's  presence. 
Sar  The  only  woman  whom  it  much  im- 

At  such  a  moment  now  is  safe  in  absence  — 
The  queen  's  enibark'd. 

Sar,  And  well  ?  say  that  much. 

Sal.  Yes. 

Her  transient  weakness  has  pass'd  o'er;  at 

It  settled  into  tearless  silence:  her 

Pale  face  uid  glittering  eye,  after  a  glance 

Upon    her    sleeping    children,    were    stilJ 

fix'd 
Upon  the  palace  towers  as  the  swift  galley 
Stole  down  the  hurrying  stream  beneau 
the  starlight;  ^40 

But  she  said  noting. 

Sar.  Would  I  felt  no  more 

Than  she  has  said  ! 

So!.  T  is  now  too  late  to  feel  ( 

Your  feelings  cannot  cancel  a  sole  pang: 
To  change   them,  my  advices   bring  sure 

That  the  rebellious  Medes  and  Chaldees, 

marshall'd 
By  their  two  leaders,  are  already  up 
In  arms  again;  and,  aerrybg  tlieir  ranks, 
Prepare  to  attack:  they  have  apparently 
Been  join'd  by  other  satraps. 

Sar.  What  t  more  rebels  7 

Let  us  be  first,  then. 

Sal.  That  were  hardly  prudent   jjo 

Now,  though  it  was  our  first  intention.  If 
By  noon  to-morrow  we  are  join'd  by  those 
1  ve  sent  for  by  sure  messengers,  wc  shall 

In  strength  enough  to  venture  an  attack, 
Ay,  and  pursuit  too;  but  till  then,  my  voice 
Is  to  await  the  onset. 

Sar.  I  detest 

That  waiting;  though  it  seems  so  safe  to 

Hgkt 
Behind  high  walls,  and  hurl  down  foes  into 
Deep   fosses,  or   behold   them   sprawl   on 
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Strew'd   to   reoeive   them,   still   I   like   it 

M;  Mtil  seems  lukewum;  bnt  vhen  I  set 

on  them. 
Though  thev  were  piled  on  monntsins,  I 

wonla  hare 
A  plnck  Sit  them,  or  perish  in  hot  blood  I  — 
Let  me  then  charge  I 

Sat.  You  talk  like  a.  yoong  soldier. 

Sar.  lamnosoldier,  butaman:  speaknot 
Of  soldiership,  I  loathe  the  word,  and  those 
Who  pride  themselves  upoD  it;  but  direct  me 
Where  I  maj  pour  upon  them. 

Sal.  You  moat  spare 

To  expose  your  life  too  hastily ;  't  is  not 
Like  mine  or  any  other  subject's  breath; 
The  whole  war  turns  upon  it  —  with   it; 
this  S7I 

Alone  creates  it,  kindles,  and  maj  qneDoh 

Prolong  it  —  end  it. 

Sar.  Then  let  ns  end  both  1 

*T  were  better  thus,  perhaps,  than  prolong 

I  'm  sick  of  one,  perchance  of  both. 

Harkt 


Sat. 


Letu 


Reply,  not  listen. 

Sal.  And  your  wound  I 

Sar.  T  is  bound  — 

T  is  heal'd  —  I  bad  forgotten  it.    Away  I 
A  leech's  lancet  wonld  have  scratch'd  me 

The    slave    that   gave   it   might    be   well 
ashamed  j79 

To  have  struck  so  weakly. 

Sal.  Now,  ma;  none  this  hour 

Strike  with  a  better  aim  t 

Sar.  Ay,  if  we  conquer; 

But  if  not,  they  will  only  leave  to  me 
A  task  tliey  might  have  spared  their  king. 
Upon  them  1  [Tmrnjui loimdi again. 

Sal.  I  am  with  you. 

Sar.        Ho,  my  arms  !  again,  my  arms  ! 

[ffmnl. 

ACT  V 
Scene  1 

TU  lamt  Hall  in  l/n  Palaee. 


Myr.  (at  a  imndow).  The  day  at  last  has 
broken.     What  a  night 
Hatb  nsher'd  it !  How  beautiful  ia  heaven  t 


Though  varied  with  a  transitory  8h>rm, 

More  beautiful  in  that  variety. 

Bow  hideous  upon  earth  I  where  peace  and 

And    love    and    revel,  in    an    hour   wen 
trampled 


By  human  pMsions  to  a  human  chaos. 
Not  yet  resolved  to  sepaiate 
T  is  wiuring  still  1     And  ci 


sky, 
Vitb  golden  pmnacles,  and  mowy  11 

Lnd    billows    pnrpler    than    the    00 


In  heaven  a  ^orioos  mockery  of  the  earth, 
So  like  we  aSnost  deem  it  permanent; 
Bo  fleeting,  we  can  scarcely  call  it  aaght 
Beyond  a  vision,  't  ia  so  transiently 
Scatter'd  along  the  eternal  vault ;  and  yet 
It  dwells  upon  the  sonl,  and  soothes  the 

And  blends  itself  into  the  soul,  until  m 

Sunrise  and  sunset  form  the  haunted  epoch 
Of  sorrow  and  of   love;  which   they   who 

mark  not. 
Know  not  the   realms    where    those   twin 

genii 
(Who  chasten  and  who  purify  our  hearts, 
bo  that  we  would  not  change  their  sweet 

rebukes 
For  all  the  boisterous  joys  that  ever  shook 
The  air  with  clamour)  build  tbe  palaces 
Where    their    fond    votaries    repose    and 

breathe 
Briefly;  but  in  that  brief  cool  calm  inhale 
Enough  of  heaven  to  enable  them  to  bear   id 
The  rest  of  common,  heavy,  human  bours. 
And  dream  them  through  in  placid  sufFer- 

Tbougb   seemingly  employ'd   like   all   tbe 

Of  toiling  breathers  in  allotted  tasks 
Of  pain  or  pleasure,  Iwo  names  for  one  feel- 
ing. . 
Which  our  internal,  restless  agony 
Would   vary   in   the   sound,  although  the 

Escapes  our  highest  efforts  to  be  beppy. 

Bal.  You  muse  right  calmly:  and  can 
you  so  watch  39 

The  sunrise  which  may  be  our  hut  ? 

Myr.  It  is 
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For  hsTing  look'd  upon  it  oft,  too  ott, 
F        Without  the  reverence  and  the  inpturo  due 
To  that  which  keeps  aU  earth  from  being 

as  fragUe 
Ab  1  am  in  this  form.     Cone,  look  upon  it. 
The   Chaldee's   god,  which,  when   I   gaze 

upon, 
I  grow  almost  a  convert  to  yout  Baal. 
Bal.  As  now  he  reigns  in  heaven,  so  once 

He  snay'd. 
Myr.        He  sways  it  now  far  more,  then ; 

Had  earthly  monarch  half  the  power  and 

glory 
Which  centres  iu  a  single  my  of  his. 

Bal.  Surely  he  is  a  gud  ! 

JUyr.  So  we  Greeks  deem  loo; 

And  yet  I  sonietiineB  think  that  gorgeous 

Huat  rather  be  the  abode  of  gods  than  one 
(H    the    immortal    sovereigns.      Now    he 

Utroogh  all  the  clouds,  and  fills  my  eyes 

with  light 
That  abuta  the  world  out.     I  can  look  no 

Bal.   Hark  I  beard  you  not  a  sound  ? 

Afyr.  No,  "twaa  mere  fancy; 

They  battle  it  beyond  the  wall,  and  not     60 
As  in  late  midnight  uonfliet  in  the  very 
Chambers:  the  palace  has  become  a  fortress 
Since  that  iufidiouii  hour;  and  here,  within 
The  very  centre,  girded  by  vast  courts 
And  regal  halls  of  pyramid  proportions, 
Which  must  be  carried  one  by  one  before 
They  penetrate  to  where  they  then  arrived. 
We  are  as  much  shut  iu  even  from  the 

Of  peril  as  from  glory. 

Bal.  But  they  reauh'd 

Thus  far  before. 

ili/r.  Yes,  by  surprise,  and  were    70 

Beat  back  by  valoiur  now  at  once  we  have 
Courage  and  vigilance  to  guard  us. 

Bal.  May  they 

Prosper ! 

Mi/r.  That  is  the  prayer  of  many,  and 
The  dread  of  more:  it  is  an  anxious  hour; 
I  strive  to  keep  it  from  my  thoughts.  Alas, 
How  vainly  I 

Bal.  It  is  said  the  king's  demeanour 


jects. 
Myr.  'T  is  eaay  to  astonish  or  anpal 
The  Tolgiu  mass  which  moulds  a  horde  at 

s&vesi 
Bnt  he  did  bravely. 
Bal.  Slew  be  not  Belese«  f 


Myr.  The  wretch   i 

reseued  to 

Triumph,  perhaps,  o'ei 


1  overthrown,  I 
ne  who  vanqni^'d 


he  bad  aparod  him  in  his  perilj 
And  by  that  heedless  pity  risk'd  a  oiown. 
Bal.  Harkl 

Mi/r.  You  are  right; 

proaoh,  but  slowly. 
Enltr  SaUSien,  btarinp  in 


-fad,  vMa 


Af  yr.  Oh,  Jove  ! 
Bal.  Then  all  U  over. 

Sal.  That  is  b 

Hew  down  the  slave  who  says  so,  if  a  loi- 

Myr.  Spare   him  —  he  'e   Done :    ■  i 
court  butterfly,  ^ 

That  flutters  in  the  pageant  of  a  monarch. 
Sal.   Let  him  live  on,  then. 
Mgr.  So  wilt  thou,  I  trust 

Sal.  I  fain  would  live  this  hour  out,  and 
the  eveut. 
But  doubt  it.     Wherefore  did  ye  bear  ma 
here? 
Sol.  By  the  king's  order.  When  the  jave- 
lin struck  you, 
Yuu  fell  auil  fainted;  'twas  Im  strict  com- 

To  bear  yon  to  this  hall. 

Sal.  T  was  not  ill  done: 

For  seeming  slain  in  that  cold  dizzy  trnnoe, 
The  sight  might  shake  our  soldiers —  bnt — 


I  feel  it  ebbing  ! 

Myr.  Let  i 

I  am  not  quite  skillesa: 
Tis  part  of 


iee  the  wound; 
my  native  land 
•Yar  being 


The  javelin. 

Myr.  Hold  I  no,  ni 

Sal.  1  am  aped,  then  1 
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Myr.  With  the  blood  that  fut  must 

The  eitracted  weapon,  I  do  fear  thj  life. 
Sal.  And  I  not  death.    Where  was  the 
king  when  you 
Convej'd  me  from  the  spot  where  I  was 


Soi.  Upon  the  same  ground,  and  en- 
couraging 109 
With  voice  and  gesture  the  dispirited  troops 
Who  had  seen  yon  fall,  and  ftjter'd  back. 

Sal.  Whom  heard  ye 

Named  next  to  the  command  7 

Sol.  I  did  not  hear. 

Sal.  Fly,  then,  and  tell  him,  'twas  my 

That  Zamea  take  my  post  until  the  junction, 
So  hoped  for,  yet  delay'd,  of  Ofratanes, 
Satrap  of  Susa.     Leave  me  here:  onr  troops 
Are  not  so  numerous  as  to  spare  your  al>- 

Sol.  But  prince  — 

Sal.     Hence,IsayI  Here 's  a  courtier  and 
A  woman,  the  best  chamber  company. 
As  you  would  not  permit  me  to  expire     no 
Upon  the  field,  I  'II  have  no  idle  soldiers 
About  my  sick  couch.     Hence  t  and  do  my 

bidding  I  [Email  llie  Soldieri. 

Myr.  Galluit  and  glorious  spirit !  must 
the  earth 
So  soon  resign  thee  ? 

Sat.  Gentle  Myrrha,  't  ia 

The  end  I  would  have  chosen,  had  I  saved 
The  monarch  or  the  monarchy  by  this; 
As  't  is,  I  have  not  outlived  them. 

Myr.  You  wai  paler. 

Sai.  Your  hand;  this  broken  weapon  but 
pruloDgB 
My  pangs,  without  sustaining  lite  enough 
To   make    me    useful:    I    would    draw   it 
forth,  130 

And  my  life  with  it,  could  I  but  hear  how 
The  Rght  goes. 


Sot. 

Scd. 

Is  lost  ? 

f 'd  rather  see  you  (Ati» 

Sar.  And  thus  I  will  be  seen;  unless  the 
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Myr.  Did  you  not 

Receive  a  token  from  yonr  dying  brother. 
Appointing  Zamea  chief? 

Sar.  I  did. 

Myr.  Wbere'sZames? 

Sar.  Dead. 

Myr.         AndAltada? 

Sar.  DyiiiE' 

Myr.  Pania?  Sfero? 

Sar.  Pauia  yet  lives ;  but  Sfero  *s  fled,  or 

Myr.  And  is  aU  hHt  ? 

Sar.  Onr  iralla. 

Though  thinly  mann'd,  may  still  bold  ont 

Their  present  foroe,  or  aught  save  treachery: 
But  i'  the  field  — 

Myr.  I  thought  'twaa  the  intent 

Of  Sialemenes  not  to  risk  a  sally 
Till  ye  were  strengtheu'd  by  ^e 


Sar.  I  over-ruled  him. 
Myr.  Well,  the  fault 's  a  brave  one. 

Sar.  But  fatal.  Ub,  my  brother  1 1  would 
give 
These  realms,  of  which  thou  wert  the  oma- 

The  sword  and  shield,  the  sole-redeemii^ 

honour,  1^ 

To  call  back  —  But  1   will   not  weep  for 

thee; 
Thou  shalt  he  moum'd  for  as  thou  wouldst 

bemoum'd. 
It  grieves  me  most  that  thou  couldst  quit 

this  life 
Believing  that  I  could  survive  what  thou 
Hast  died  for  —  our  long  royalty  of  race. 
If  I  redeem  it,  I  will  give  thee  blood 
Of  thousands,  tears  of  millions,  for  atonft- 

(The  tears  of   all  the  good  are  thine  al- 
ready). 
If  not,  we  meet  again  soon,  —  if  the  spirit 
Within   US   lives    beyond:  —  thou    r^idest 

And  dost  me  justice  now.    Let  me  once 

That  yet  warm  hand,  and  fold  that  throbless 
heart  [£'mAraau  lltt  htdf. 

To  this  which  beats  so  bitterly.  Now,  bear 
The  body  hence. 

Soldier.         Where  7 

Sar.  To  my  proper  chamber. 

Place  it  beneath  my  canopy,  as  tbongh 


The  king  U;  there:  when  this  i*  don 


Sar.  Well,  Pajiui  I  have  yon  placed  the 
I  guards,  and  issued 

The  orders  fii'd  on  ? 
I  Pan.  Sire,  I  have  obey'd. 

Sar,    And   do    the    loldierB    keep   their 
I  bearti  up  ? 

Pan.  Sire  7  .70 

Sar.  I  'ni  answer'd  I   When  a  king  asks 
twit's,  and  has 
A  questioD  03  an  answer  to  hi*  qupstion. 
It  II  a  portent.   What  I  they  are  disheart- 
en'd? 
I  Pan.  The  death  of  Saleinenea,  and   the 

I  shouts 

I         Of  the  exulting  rebels  on  his  fall, 
Have  made  them  — 

Sar.  Rage  —  not  droop  —  it  shoidd 

have  bmn. 
We  'U  find  the  means  to  rouge  them. 

Pan.  Suoh  a  loss 

I         Might  sadden  even  a  viGtory. 

Sar.  AUs  I 

'         Who  uan  so  feel  it  as  I  feel  ?  but  yet, 

Though  eoop'd  within  these  wnila,  they  htp 

strong,  and  we  i«o 

Have  those  without  will  break  their  way 

through  hosts. 
To  make  thetr  sovereign's  dwelling  what  it 


a  pnaon  n^ 


a  fortress. 


Kalir  an  Ojflfw  ioU^y, 

Sar.  Thy  face  seems  ominous.   Speak  I 

Offi.  1  dare  not. 

Sor.  Dare  not  ? 

While  millions  dare  revolt  with  sword  in 

That's   strange.     I  ptay  thee   break  that 

loyal  silence 
Which  loathes  to  shock  its  sovereign;  we 

Wone  than  thou  host  to  («ll. 

Pan.  Proceed,  thou  hearest. 

Offi.  The   wall    which  skirted   near  the 

river's  brink  i«9 

Is  thrown  down  by  the  sudden  inundation 

Of  the  Euphrates,  which  now  rolling,  swoln 

From   the   enormous   mountains  where   it 


I 


For  ages, '  That  the  city  ne'er  should  yield 
To  man,  until  the  river  grew  its  foe.' 
Sar.    I    can   forgive  the  omen,  not  the 

How  much  is  swept  down  of  the  wall  7  jl 

00.  Abort 

Some  twenty  stadia. 

Sar.  And  all  this  is  left  m 

Pervious  to  the  assailants  7 

0/ff.  For  the  ^Kaall 

The  river's  fury  must  impede  the  assault; 

But  when  he  slirinks  into  his  wonted  cha»^ 


And   may  be   cross'd    by   the 

The  pakce  is  their  own. 

Sar.  That  shall  be  ne 

Though  men,  and  gods,  end  elements, 

omen«. 
Have  risen   up  'gainst  one  who  ne'er  j 

voked  them, 
My  father's  house  shall  never  be  a  nve 
For  wolves  to  horde  and  howl  in. 

Pau.  With  your  nanc 

I  will  proceed  to  the  spot,  and  take  s 


For  the  assurance  of  the  vacant  space 
As  time  and  menus  permit. 

Sar.  About  it  straight, 

And  bring  me  back,  as  speedily  as  full 
And  fair  investigation  may  permit. 
Report  of  the  tme  state  of  this  irruption 
Of  waterti.  ISmU  Ptau  oxd  u,r  OfUrr, 

Myr.  Thus  the  very  waves  rise  ap 

Against  yon. 

Sar.  They  are  not  my  subjects,  girl, 

And  may  be  pajdon'd,  since  they  can't  be 
punieh'd. 

Myr.  I  joy  to  see  this  portent  shakes  yoa 

Sar.  1  am  paatthe  fear  of  portents;  thej 
Nothing  I  have  not  told  myself  since  mid- 
Despair  anticipates  such  things. 

Mt/r.  Despair  I 

Sar.   No;  not  despair   precisely.    WhHi 

All  that  can  come,  and  how  to  meet  it,  osr 
Resolves,  if  firm,  may  merit  a  more  noble 
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With  them  wad  aU  things. 

Jtfffr.  Save  one  deed  —  the  last 

il  that  was. 
The  only  thing  common  to  all  mankind. 
So  different  in  their  births,  tongnes,  Mxea, 

natures, 
Hues,  features,  climes,  times,  feelings,  intel- 

Withont  one  point  of  union  save  in  this, 
To  which  we  tend,  for  which  we  're  bom, 

and  thread 
The  labyrinth  of  mvstery  call'd  life. 
iSar.  Our  clew  being  well  nigh  wound 

out,  let's  be  cheerful. 
Tbey  who  have  nothing  more  to  fear  ma; 

well 
Indnlsea  smile  at  that  which  once  appall'd; 
As  children  at  discoveT'd  bugbears. 

Jlg-fnier  Pamia. 

Pan.  T  b 

Aa  was  reported  ;  I  have  order'd  there  i^i 
A  double  guard,  withdmirttig  from  the  wall 
Where  it  was  strongest  the  required  addi- 

To   natch   the   breach    occasion'd   by    the 
waters. 
Sar.  You  have  done  your  duty  faithfully. 

My  worthy  Pania !   Further  ties  between  us 
Draw  near  a  close.    I  pray  you  take  this 
key;  [Oivaakty. 

It  opens  to  a  secret  chamber,  placed 
Behind  the  couch  in  my  own  chamber.  (Now 
Press'd    by  a  nobler   weight   than  eer  it 

Though  a  lung  line  of  soTereigus  have  lain 

Along  its  golden  frame  —as  bearing  for 
A  time  wbtt  late  was  Salemenes.)     Search 
The  secret  covert  to  which  this  will  lead 

T  is  full  of  treasure:  take  it  for  yourself 
And  your  companions;  there's  enough  to 

load  ye 
Though  ye  lie  many.  Let  the  slaves  be  freed, 

And  all  the  inmates  of  the  palace,  of 
Whatever  sex,  now  quit  it  in  an  hour. 
Thence  launch  the  regal  barks,  once  form'd 
for  pleasure,  ifo 


And  now  to  Mrve  for  safe^,aiid  embark: 
The  river  *s  biiMul  and  swoln,  ajid  uneom- 

mAoded 
(More  patent  than  a  king)  by  these  be- 


«  happy  I 

Under  yoi 


■.  No, : 


protection  I 
not  be;  get 


thee  hence. 
And  lekve  me  to  my  fate. 

Pan.  'TIS  the  first  time 

I  ever  disobey'd;  but  now  — 

Sar.  So  aU  men 

Dare  beard  me  now,  and  Insolence  within 

Apes  Treason  from  without.    Question  no 

further;  17a 

'TIS  my  command,  my  last  oommand.  Wilt 

Oppose  it  ?  thou ! 

Pan.  But  yet— not  yet. 

Sar.  Well,  then, 

Swear  that  yon  will  obey  when  I  shaU  give 
The  signal. 

Pan.  With  a  heavy  but  true  heart, 

I  promise. 

Sar.  T  is  enough.     Now  order  here 

Fagots,  pine-nuts,  and  wither'd  leaves,  and 

Things   as  catch  fire  and  blaze   with  one 

sole  spark; 
Bring  cedar,  too,  and   precious  drugs,  and 

spices. 
And  mighty  planks,  to  nourish  a  tall  pile; 
Bring  frankincense  and  myrrh,  too,  for  it 

For  a  great  sacrifice  I  build  the  pyre  1 
And  heap  them  round  yon  throne. 

Pan.  My  lord  I 

Sar.  I  have  said  it. 

And  you  have  iinoni. 

Pan.  And  could  keep  my  faith 

Without  a  vow.  [EiU  Piau. 

Myr.  What  mean  you  7 

Sar.  You  shall  know 

Anon— -what  the  whole  earth  shall  ne'er 

Fuu,  r.hirnin^  tcUh  a  Herald. 
Pan.  My  king,  in  going  forth  upon  my 

This  herald  has  been  brought  before  me, 

craving 
An  audience. 

Sar.  Let  him  speak. 


tier.  The  King  ArWes  — 

Sar.  Whai,     crown"d     already  ?  — But, 
proceed. 

Her.  Belesea, 

The  ftnointed  high-priest  — 

Sar.  Of  what  god  or  demon  ? 

With  new  kings  rise  newalC&ra.     But,  pro- 

You  arc  sent  to  pntte  your  master's  will, 

Reply  to  mine. 
■aer.  And  Satnp  OirataneB  — 

Sar.  Why,  ht  is  ours. 
Her.  (shoimng  a  ring).  Be  sure  that  he  is 

In  the  camp  of  the  conquerors;  behold 

His  ligoet  ring. 

Sar.  T  is  his.    A  worthy  triad  ! 

Poor  Salemenes  )  thou  haat  died  in  time 
To  see  one  treachery  the  less:  this  man 
Wa«  thy  tnie  friend  and  my  most  tniEl«d 

Proceed. 

Her.     They  offer  thee  thy  liie,  and  free- 


Of  choice  to  single  out  a  residence 
In  any  of  the  further  p 
Guarded  a 


h'd,  but  not  ooofiiied 
person, 

Wliere  tliou  shnlt  pass  thy  dayi 


but  u: 


Condition  that  the  three  young  princes  are 
Given  up  as  hoata^^es. 

Sar.  (ironieaUg).     Thegeneroos  victors  I 

Her.  I  wait  the  answer. 

Sar.  Answer,  slave  !  How  long 

Have  slaves  decided  on  the  doom  of  kings  ? 

Her.  Since  they  were  free. 

Sar.  Mouthpiece  of  mutiny  ! 

Thoo  at  the  lesist  ahalt  Icam  the  pen- 
alty 310 
Of  treason,  though  its  proxy  only.  Pania  I 
Let  his  head   be   thrown  from   our  walls 

The  rebels'  lines,  his  carcass  down  the 

Away  with  him  I 

CPuoi  owl  lAe  GvanU  nfrln;  Mm. 
Pan.  1  never  yet  obey'd 

Tour  orders  with  more  pleasure  than  the 

present. 
Hence  with  him,  soldiers  I  do  not  soil  this 
hall 


My  office,  king,  ia  sacred. 

Sar.  And  what 's  mintt 

That  thou  sboutdst  come  and  dare  to  aA 
of  me  IB 

To  lay  it  down  ? 

Her.  I  but  obey'd  my  orden, 

At  the  same  peril,  if  refused,  as  now 
Incurr'd  by  my  obedience. 

Sar.  So  there  are 

New  monarchs  of  an  hour's  growth  an  de*- 

As  sovereigns  swathed  in  pnrple,  and  en- 
throned 
Front  birth  to  manliood  ! 

Her.  My  life  waits  your  breath 

Yours  (I  speak  humbly)  —  but  it  may  be  — 

May  also  be  in  dsjiger  scarce  less  imnii- 

Would  it  thou  suit  the  lost  honrs  of  a  linA 
Such  an  is  that  of  Nimrod,  to  destroy       j]a 
A  peaceful  herald,  imarm'd,  in  his  ofiloe; 
And  violate  not  only  all  that  man 
Holds  sacred  between  man  and  nuu),  but 

that 
More  holy  tie  which  links  ua  with  the  gods.V>  ■ 
Sar.  He's  right. —  I^  him  go  fnst.-—^ 

My  life's  last  act  ^ 

Shall  not  be  one  of  wrath.     Here,  fellow, 

[Gild  Mm  a  (nrfdm  etip/rom  alatlt  nar. 
This  golden  goblet,  let  it  hold  your  wine. 
And  think  of  m«;  or  melt  it  into  ingots, 
And  think  of  nothing  but  tbeir  weight  and 

Her.  I  thank  you  doubly  for  my  life,  and 

Moat  gorgeous  gift  which  renders  it  mors 

But  must  1  bear  no  answer  7 

Sar.  Yes.  —  I  aak 

An  hour's  truce  to  cooeider. 

Her.  But  an  hour's? 

Sar.  An  hour's:  if  at  the  expiration  of 
That  time  your  masters  hear  no  further 

They  are  to  deem  that  I  reject  their  teiml, 
And  Hct  beflttingly. 

Her,  I  shall  not  fail 

To  be  a  faithful  legate  of  your  pleasure. 

Sar.  And  hark  I  a  word  more. 

Her.  I  shall  not  forget  it, 

Whate'er  it  be. 

Sar.  Commend  me  to  Beleees;    lyi 
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Her.  Where? 

Sar.  At  Babykni. 

At  least  from  thence  be  will  depart  to 

Htr.  I  ahaJl  abej  jon  to  the  letter. 

[StUHmU. 
Sar.  Puiia  I  — 

Now,  my  good  Fanu  I  —  quick  !  with  what 
I  order'd. 
Pan.  Mj  lord,  —  the  soldiera  Br«  tiittdj 
chBJt«ed. 
And  see  I  t£ej  eoter. 

SaUltntiiltr,m4fnrmaPataiBtilllUThnmt,^. 

Sar.  Higher,  mv  good  aoldien, 

And  thicker  yet;  a^  see  tbat  the  fonnda- 

Be  such  aa  will  not  speedily  exhanst 

Its   own    too    subtle   flame;    nor    yet    be 

quench'd  jte 

With  aught   offlcioua  aid  wouU   bring  to 

quell  it. 
Let  the  throne  form  the  core  of  it;  I  would 

Leave  that,  save  fraught  with  fire  uuquemih- 

To  the  new  comers.     Frame  the  whole  as 

it 
T  were   to  enkindle  the  strong  tower   of 

Liveterate    enemies.      Now    it    bears    an 

aspect  t 
How  sa^  you,  Pauia,  wilt  this  pile  snfBce 
For  a  kmg's  obsequies  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  for  a  kingdom's. 

I  understand  you,  now. 

Sar.  And  blame  me  ? 

Pan.  No  — 

Let  me  but  fire  the  pile,  and  share  it  with 

Myr.  That  duty  'a  mine. 

Pan.  A  woman's  I 

Myr.  T  is  the  soldier's 

Part  to  die  for  bis  sovereign,  and  why  not 
The  woman's  with  her  lover  ?      • 

Pan.  T  is  most  strange  t 

Mt/r.  But  not  so  rare,  my  Pania,  as  ^oo 
think'st  it. 
Id  the  meantiine,  live  then.  —  Farewell  I 

Is  ready. 

Pan.       I  should  shame  to  leave  my  sov- 


With  but  a  sin^  female  to  partake 
His  death. 

Sar.  Too  many  hx  have  heralded 

Me  to  the  dust  already.    Get  thee  henoe; 
Enrich  thee. 

Pan.        And  live  wietohed  I 

Sar.  Think  npon  jso 

Thv  vow:  —  'til  sacred  and  irrevooable. 

Pan.  Since  it  is  so,  farawelL 

Sar.  Search  well  my  chamber. 

Feel  no  remorse  at  bearing  off  tiie  gold; 
Remember,  what  you  leave  you  leave  the 

Who  alew  me:  and  when  you  have  bonw 

away 
All  safe  off  to  your  boats,  blow  one  long 

blast 
Upon  the  trumpet  as  you  quit  the  palace. 
The  river'sbrink  is  too  remote,  its  stream 
Too  loud  at  iveaent  to  permit  the  echo 
To  reach  dialiiMitl;  from  its  banks,    Tbai 

fly. —  J90 

And  as  you  sail,  turn  back;  but  suU  keep 

Your   way   along   the  Euphrates.    If  you 

The  laud  of  Paphlagonia,  where  the  queen 
Is  safe  vrith  my  three  sons  in  Cotta's  court, 
Say  what  you  saie  at  parting,  and  request 
That  she  remember  what  I  said  at  one 
Parting  more  mournful  stilL 

Pan.  That  royal  hand  I 

Let  me  then  once  more  press  it  to  my  lips : 

And  these  poor  soldiers  who  throng  round 

you,  and  399 

Would  fain  die  with  jou  ! 


Sar.  My  best  I  my  last  friends  I 

Let's  not  unman  each  other  —  part  at  once: 
All  farewells  should  be  sudden,  when  for 

Else  they  make  nn  etenuty  of  moments, 
And  clog  the  last  sad  sands  of  life  with 

Hence,  and  be  happy :  trust  me,  I  am  not 
Now  to  be  pitied ;  or  far  more  for  what 
Is  past  than  present;  —  for  the  future,  'tis 
In  the  hands  of  the  deities,  if  such 
There  be:  I  shall  know  soon.     Farewell  — 
Farewell.  [SwrI  Pavu  and  Saldieri. 

Myr.  These  men  were  honest:  it  is  com- 
fort still  4ia 
That  our  last  looks  should  be  on  loving 


,  axj  beautifiil  1  — 

a  inward  ahrioldng 

Hame  into  the  future, 

J  thee  less;  na;,  petimpa 

^  tbj  nature:  and  there's 

'  U>  escape  hence. 

ShaU  I  light 
'be  toTchea  which  lie  heap'd   be- 
ith 
-burning   lamp   that  burns  with- 

^  Baal's  Bhrini!,  in  the  adjoining  hnll  ? 
[>o  so.    la  that  thy  ajiswer  ? 

Thou  sholt  see. 
[EM  Mtuhi. 
r,   (fD^ui).   She  'b   firm.    My   fathers '. 
whom  I  will  rejoin, 
,t  maj  be,  puriBed  by  death  from  some 
~ '  the  croaa  stains  or  too  material  being, 
'Duld  not  leave  yuur  ancient  fiist  abode 
';be  defilement  of  usurping  iKmdmen; 
baTe  not  kept  your  inheritance 
fui  /e  bequeath'd  it,  this  bright  part  of  it. 
Your   treasure,   your    abode,  yout   sacred 

Of   arms,   and    records,   raomuneDts,   and 

spoils. 
In  which  they  would  have  revell'd,  I  bear 

with  me 
To  you  in  that  absorbing  element. 
Which  most  peraoniliea  the  soul  as  leaving 
Th»  least  of  matter  uuconsumed  before 
Ita  flery  workings:  and  the  light  of  this 
Most  royal  of  funereal  pyres  shall  be 
Not   a  mere   pillar   form'd   of   cloud   and 

A  l>eacon  in  the  horizon  for  a  dny, 
And  then  a  moniit  of  ashes,  but  a  light    44a 
To  lesaon  ages,  rebel  nations,  and 
Voluptuous    princes.     Time   shall   quench 

full  many 
A  people's  records,  and  a  hero's  acts; 
Sweep  empire  after  empire,  like  this  first 
Of  empires,  into  nothing;  but  even  then 
Bhall  spate  this  deed  of  mine,  and  hold  it 

up 
A  problem  few  dare  imitate,  and  none 
Despise  —  but,  it  may  be,  avoid  the  life 
Which  led  to  vuch  a  consummation. 


u  wUA  a  UglVbi  Tnrtlt  in  mw  Bdmi,  oai 


I  've  lit  the  lamp  which  lights  ns  to  Ite 

5iir.   And  the  cup? 

Myr.  "T  is  my  conntry's  cnstDtn  to 

Make  a  libation  to  the  gods. 

Sir.  And  mine 

To  make  libations  amongst  men.   I  've  not 
Forgot  the  custom ;  and  although  alone, 
WiU  drain  one  draught  in  memory  of  many 
A  joyous  banquet  past. 
[auiDtioru.ni  laixi  Ihr  np,  anJ  aflrr  drintHig  oi 

And  this  liliatioa 
Is  for  the  excellent  Beleses. 

A/r-  Why 

Dwells  thy  mind  tathec   upon  tbat  man'i 

Than  on  his  mate's  in  villany  ? 

Sar.  The  ons 

Is  a  mere  soldier,  a  mere  tool,  a  hind      4ti 
Of  hunmn   sword  in  a   friend's  hand;  tha 

Is  master-mover  of  bis  warlike  puppet; 
But  I  dismiss  them  from  my  mind.  —  Yflt ' 

My  Myrrha  1  dost  thou  truly  follow  me. 
Freely  and  fearlessly  ? 

Mgr.  And  dost  thou  think 

A  Greek  girl   dare  not  do  for  love   that 

which 
An  Indian  widow  braves  tor  custom  7 

Sar.  ThM 

We  but  await  the  signaL 

Mgr,  It  is  long 

In  sounding. 

Sar.       Now,  farewell;  one  last  embiBce. 

Myr.  Euibnice.  but  mil  the  last;  tbert  is 


Sar.  True,  the  c. 


uninglbg  fire  will  niii 
s  is  my  love  to  thee, 


Myr.   And  pure  a 

shall  they. 
Purged  from  the  dross  of  earth  and  eartbly 

passion. 
Mil  pale  with  thine.    A  single  thought  yet 

Sar.  Say  it. 

Myr.       It  is  that  no  kind  band  will  gather 
The  dnat  of  both  into  one  urn. 

Sar.  The  better: 

Rather  let  them  be  borne  abroad  upon 
The  winds  of  heaven,  and  scatter'd  into  air. 
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Than  be  poUnted  more  bj  hnmMi  handB 
Of   slaves  and   traitoni.    Id   thii    blazing 

palace,  4&1 

And  its  enormaus  walla  of  reeking  rnin, 
We  leave  a  nobler  monument  thui  £gypt 
Hath  piled   in   ber  brick   tnoimtsiiu,   o'et 

dead  kings. 
Or   tint,   for    none    know   whether   those 

proud  piles 
Be  for  their  monaroh,  or  their  oi-god  Apis; 
So  much  for  monuments  that  have  forgoHen 
Their  very  record ! 

Afyr.  Tben  farewell,  thou  earth  ! 

And  loveliest  spot  of  earth  1  farewell,  Ionia  I 
Be  thou  still  free  and  beautiful,  and  far 
Aloof  from  desolation  !  Mj  last  prayer   490 
Was  for  thee,  mj  last  thoughts,  save  ont, 

were  of  thee  1 
Sar.  And  that  ? 
Myr.  Is  yours. 

[I-Aa  trvmp^  nf  Pau  hiwIi  itiOtU. 

Sar.  Hark  I 

Mi/r.  Now  I 

Sar.  Adien,  Assyria  I 

I  loTcd  tbee  well,  my  own,  my  fathers' land. 
And  better  as  my  country  than  my  kingdom. 
I  sated  thee  with  peace  and  joys;  ana  this 
Is  my  reward  I  and  now  I  owe  thee  nothing. 
Not  even  »  grave.  [iir  mmaii  ihc  i,ut. 

Now,  Myrrha  I 

Myr.  Art  thou  ready  1 

Sar.  As  the  torch  in  thy  grasp. 

Myr.  'T  is  fired  I  I  come. 

\At  Htkbhi  min^i  /onuard  le  lima  iKrtei/  tnlo  the 
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AN    HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY 

t  the  govtmor  'b  re- 
DRAMATIS  PERSON* 


I  Chirf  0/ ai  Forly. 


ACT  I 

SCBNB    I 


Tmt.  Where  is  the  prisoner  7 

Bar.  Reposing  from 

The  Question. 

Lor.     The  honr  's  past  —  fii'd  yesterday 
For  the  resumption  of  his  trial.  —  Let  us 
Rejoin  our  oolleagnes  in  the  council,  and 
U»e  his  recall. 

Bar.  Nay,  let  him  profit  by 

A  few  brief  minutes  for  his  tortured  hmlis; 
He  was  o'erwrought  by  the  Question  yes- 

And  may  die  under  it  if  now  lepeated. 
Lor.  Well? 
Bar.  I  yield  not  to  you  in  love  of 

Or  hate  of  the  ambitious  Foseari,  ■• 

Father  and  son,  and  all  their  ooxions  race; 
But  the  poor  wretch  has  suffer'd  beyond 

nature's 
Most  stoical  endurance. 
Lor. 


His  CI 


Without  owning 

Bar.      Perhaps  without  committing  any. 
Hut  he  avow'd  the  letter  to  the  Duke 
Of  Milan,  and  his  auSeritigs  half  atone  for 
Such  weakness. 

Lor.  We  shaU  see. 

Bar,  You,  Loredann, 

Pursue  hereditary  bate  too  far. 

Lor.  How  far  ? 

Bar.  To  extermination. 

Lor.  ^Vhen  they  are 

Ext^ct,  you   may  say  this.  —  Let 's  m  to 

council.  n 

Bar.  Yet  pause  —  the  number  of  our  col- 
leagues is  not 
Complete  yet;  two  are  wanting  ere  we  can 
Proceed, 

Lor.       And  the  chief  judge,  the  Doge  7 


Ba> 


No- 


With  more  than  Roman  fortitude,  la  i 

First  at  the  board  in  this  unhappy  process 

Against  his  last  and  only  son. 

Lor.  True  —  true  — 

His  la>l. 

Bar.       Will  nothing  move  you  7 

'  Feeh  he,  think  you  7 
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Bar.  But  yeeterdaj,  I  bear,  on  his  return 
T(i  the  ducal  thumbers,  as  he  yaai'd   the 
threshold,  30 

Tbe  old  mau  f&iiited. 

Lor.  It  begins  to  work,  then. 

Bar.  Tbe  work  i»  half  your  own. 

Lor.  And  shuidd  be  all  mine  — 

iij  father  and  mj  uncle  are  no  more. 

Bar.  I  have   read   their  epitaph,   which 
says  they  died 
By  poison. 

Lor.       When  the  Dogo  det'lared  tliat  he 
Should  never  deem  himself  a  sovereign  till 
The  death  uf  Peter  Loi-udano,  both 
The  brothers  sicken'd  shortly:  be  M  Mver- 
eign. 

Bar.  A  wretched  one. 

Lor.         What  ahould  they  be  who  make 
Orphans? 

Bar.    But  rliti  the  Dciee  wake  you  so  ? 

Lor.  Yea.  ,0 

Bar.  What  solid  proofs  ? 

Lor.  When  princes  set  themselves 

To  work  in  secret,  proofa  and  process  are 
Alike  Duulu  difficult;  but  I  liave  siich 
Of  the  tirat  as  shall  make  the  second  need- 
far.  But  you  will  move  bj  law  ? 

Lor.  By  all  the  laws 

Which  he  would  leave  118. 

Bar.  They^  are  such  in  this 

Our  state  as  render  retribution  easier 
Than  'mongst  remoter  nations.     Js  it  tme 
That   you   have  written  in  your  books  of 


(The  wealthy  practice  of  our  highest  no- 
blex),  JO 

'  Doge  Foscari,  my  debtor  for  the  deaths 
Of  Marco  nnd  Pietm  Loredano, 
Hy  sire  and  nncle  ?  ' 

Lor.  It  is  written  tlms. 

Bar.  And  will  you  leave  it  unerased  ? 

Lor.  Till  balanced. 

B<ir.  And  how  ? 

'IIU  Uall  i/lhc  CmincJ  0/  7W.,''  °"  ""^ 

Lor.        Vou  see  the  number  is  complete. 
Follow  me.  [Kill  LouDuia. 

Bar.  (solux).    Follow   (hee!  I   have   fol- 
low'd  long 
Thy  path  of  desolation,  as  tbe  wave 
Sweeps  after  that  before  it,  alike  whelming 
The  wreck  that  creaks  to  the  wild  winds, 

and  wretrh 
Who  shrieks  within  its  riven  ribs,  as  gush 


Let  him  rest. 


The  waters  through  them ;  but  this  son  and 

Might  move  the  elements  to  pause,  and  yrt 
Must  I  on  hardily  like  tbem  —  Ob  !  woiiU 
I  could  as  blindly  and  remorselessly  !  — 
Lo,  where  bo  comes !     Be  still,  my  beftrtl 

they  are 
Tby  foes,  must  be  thy  vietims;  wilt  thoa 

beat 
For  those  who  almost  broke  thee  ? 

Enter  Quantt,  ici'tfi  yimuj  FowuRj  un  pritviur,  at. 
Guard. 
Sigour,  take  time. 

Jat:  Fog.  I  tbauk  thee,  friend,  I  'n 

But  thou  may'st  stand  reproved. 

Guard.  I  'II  stand  the  hazard. 

Jac.  Foa.  That 'a  kind :  1  meet  some  pitj, 
but  no  mercy;  70 

This  is  the  Unit. 

Guard.  And  might  he  lost,  did  thev 

Who  rule  behold  us. 

Bar.  (adfoncing  la  the  Guard).  Then  it 
one  who  does: 
Yet  fear  not;  1  will  neither  be  thy  judge 
Nor  thy  accuser.     Though  the  hour  is  put. 
Wait  tiieir  last  summons  —  I  am  of  <  the 

Ten," 
And  waiting  for  that  summons,  sanction  you 
Even  by  my  presence:  when  the  last  call 

sounds. 
We  '11  in  together.  —  Look  well  to  the  pris- 


;rl 


i   that? 


-Tia 


True, 


Jac.  Foi.   What   voice   i 
Barbarigo's  !  Ah  I 
Our  house's  foe,  and  one  of  my  fen  judgel. 

Bar.  Tohalajicesuchafoe,ifBuchtherebe, 
Thy  father  aits  amongst  thy  judges. 

He  judges. 

Bar.     Then  deem  not  the  laws  too  hanh 
Which  yield  bo  mncli  indulgence  to  a  sire 
As  to  allow  hia  voice  in  such  high  matter 
As  the  state's  safety  — 

Jaf.  Fos.  And  his  son's.     1  'm  taint; 

Let  me  approach,  I  pray  you,  for  a  breath 
Of  air,  yon   window   which   o'erlooka  tbe 

Enter  an  Q/fktfT,  tefm  v^hitptft  Babbauoo. 
Bar.  {to  the  Guard).  Let  him  approach. 
I  must  not  apeak  with  him 
Further  than  thus:  I  have  transgress'd  my 
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In  this  brief  parley,  and  must  now  redeem 
Within  the  Council  Chunber. 

IBxil  Vaauiao. 
IGtiaril  omductinB  JAOON  FotclKt  Is  lit  teindva. 
Guard.  There,  sir,  'tis 

Open —  How  feel  vou  7 

Jac.  Fos.  Like  a  boy  —  Oh  Venics  ! 

Guard.  And  your  limbs? 
Jac.  Fos.       Limbs  I  how  often  have  the j 
borne  me 
Bonndine 


yon   bine  tide,  aa   I   have 
1 

The  gondola  along  in  childish  race. 
And,  nusqued  as  a  jonng  gondolier,  amidst 
M;  gs;  competitors,  noble  as  I, 
Raced    for   our   pleasore   in   the  pride  of 

strength; 
While    the    fair    popnlace    of    crowding 

beauties,  loo 

Plebeian  as  patrician,  cheer'd  ua  on 
With  dazzling  smites,  and  wishes  audible. 
And    waving    kerchiefs,    and    applauding 

hands. 
Even  to   the   goal  I  ^  How   many  a   time 

Cloven  with  arm  still  lustier,  breast  more 

daring. 
The  wave  all  roughen'd;  with  a  swimmer's 

Flinging  the  billows  back  from  my  drench'd 

And  laughing  from  tay  Up  the  audacious 

Which  kiss'd  it  like  a  wine-cup,  rising  o'er 
The   waves    as    they   arose,   and    prouder 

Btill  „o 

The  loftier  they  uplifiwl  me;  and  oft, 
In  wantonness  of  spirit,  plunging  down 
Into    their   green    and   glassy   gulfs,   and 

making 
My  way  to  shells  and  sea-weed,  all  unseen 
By  those   above,  till   they   wax'd   fearful; 

Retumine    with    my   grasp    full   of   such 

As  show'd  that  I  had  search'd  the  deep: 

exulting. 
With   a   far-dashing   stroke,  and   drawing 

The  long-suspended  breath,  i^ain  I  spum'd 
The  foam  which  broke  aroimd  me,  and  pnr- 

My  track  like  a  sea-bird.  —  I   was  a  bo; 


Guard.  Be  a  man  now:  tliere  never  wa* 

Of  manhood's  strength. 
Jac.  FoM.  (lookiag  from  the  lattice').     Mj 
beantinil,  m;  own. 
My    only  Venice  —  thi*    it    breitih  I    Thy 

Thine  Adrian  aea-breeze,  how  it  fane  mv 

facet 
Thy  very  winds  feel  native  to  my  veins, 
And  cool  them  into  calmness  t   Hon  nnlike 
The  hot  gales  of  the  horrid  Cyclades, 
Which  howl'd  about  my  Candiote  dungeon 

Made  my  heart  eick. 

Guard.  I  see  the  eolonr  come* 

Back  to  your  cheek;    Heaven  send  you 
strength  to  bear  iii 

What  more  may  be  imposed  1  —  I  dread  to 
think  onV 
Jac.    Fot.    They    will    not    banish    me 
again  ?  —  No  —  no. 
Let  them  wrring  on;  I  am  strong  yet. 

Guard.  Confess, 

And  the  rack  will  be  spared  you. 

Jac.  Foa,  1  confesa'd 

Once  —  twice  before;  both  times  they  ei- 

Guard.  And  the  third  time  will  slay  you. 

Jae.  Foa.  Let  them  do  so, 

So  I  be  buried  in  my  birth-place;  better 
Be  ashes  here  than  aught  that  lives  else- 

Guard,  And  can  you  so  much  love  the 
soil  which  hates  you  ?  t«> 

Jac.  Fos.    The  soil  t  —  Oh  no,  it  is  the 
seed  of  the  soil 
Which  persecutes  me;  but  my  native  earth 
Will  take  me  as  a  mother  to  her  arms. 
1  ask  no  more  than  a  Venetian  grave, 
A  dungeon,  what  they  will,  so  it  be  here. 

Enltr  on  OJIcer. 
Offi.  Bring  in  the  prisoner  1 
Guard.  Signor,  you  hear  the  order. 

Jac.  Foa.  Ay,  I  am  used  to  such  a  Bum> 

The  third  time  tbey  hare  tortured  me:  — 

then  lend  me 
Thine  arm.  [tv.  Uc  OivhI. 

Offi.        Take  mine,  sir;  't  is  my  duty  to 
Be  nearest  to  your  person. 

Jae.  Fos.  You  !  —  you  are  he  ijg 

Who  yesterday  presided  o'er  my  pangs  — 
Away  t  —  1 11  walk  alone. 
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Offi.  Aa  you  pleue,  aignor; 

The  Bcntenoe  was  not  of  my  sieving,  but 
I  dared  not  disobey  the  Cuuncil  when 

Jac.  Fos.  Bade  tbee  Btret«h  me  on  their 
borrid  engilio. 
I  ptay  thee  touuh  me  not  —  th&t  is,  just 

The  time  will  come  tbey  will  renew  that 

Bat  keep  off  from  me  till  'tis  isaued.     Aa 
I  look  upon  thy  bandH  my  curdling  limbs 
Quiver  with  the  a&ticijiated  wrencbiug,    ibn 
And   the   cold   drops    strain   through    my 

brow,  as  if  — 
But  onward  —  I  hare  borne  it  —  I  can  bear 

it  — 
How  looks  my  father  ? 

Offi.  With  his  wonted  aspect. 

Jac.  Fos.  So  does  the  earth,  and  sky,  the 

blue  of  ocean, 
The  brightness  of  oor  oitj,  and  her  domes, 
The  mirth  of  her  Piazza;  even  now 
Its  merry  bum  of  uatioiia  pierces  here. 
Even  here,  into  these  clumbers  of  the  un- 

knowu 
Who  govern,  and  the  unknown  and  the  un- 

munbee'd 
Judged  find  destroy'd  in  silence,  —  all  things 

The  ielf-same  aspect,  to  my  very  sire  I 
Jfothing  can  sympathise  with  Foscari, 
Not  even  a  Foseari.  —  Sir,  I  attend  yon. 

[A'huiU  jAconj  FoMAW,  Ojpeer,  tie. 


Mem.    He's   gone — ^  we  are  too  late:  — 
think  you  '  the  Ten  ' 
Will  sit  for  any  length  of  time  to-day  ? 
Sen.  They  say  the  prisoner  is  most  ob- 

Persistiug  in  his  first  avowal ;  but 
More  I  know  not. 

Mem.  And  that  is  much;  the  secrets 

Of  yon  terrifiu  chamber  are  as  hidden 
From  us,  the  premier  uoblea  of  the  state,  iSo 
As  from  the  people. 

Sen,  Save  the  wonted  rumours. 

Which  —  like  the  tales  of  spectres  that  are 

Near  niiii'd  buildings  —  never  have  been 

proved. 
Nor  wholly  disbelieved:  men  know  as  little 
Of  the  fltate's  real  nets  as  of  the  grave's 
Unfathom'd  mysterias. 


Mem.  But  with  length  of  tima 

We  gain  a  step  in  kuuwledgo,  and  1  look 
Forward  to  be  one  day  of  the  decemvirs. 

Sen.  Or  Doge  ? 

Mem.         Why,  no;  not  if  I  can  avoid  it.. 

Sen.  T  is  the  lirst  station  of  the  st«t«, 
and  may  i«o 

Be  lawfully  desired,  and  lawfully 
Attain'd  by  nuble  aspirants. 

Mem.  To  sueb 

I  leave  it;  though  bom  noble,  my  Bmbidm 
Is  limited:  I  'd  rather  be  an  unit 
Of  an  united  and  imperial  '  Ten,' 
Thou    shine    a    lonely,    though    a    gilded 

Whom  have  we  here  ?  the  wife  of  Foscari  T 


Mar.   What,   no 
there  still  ar 
But  they  s 

Mem.  Most  nuble  bdy. 

Command  us. 

Mar.      Icommand!  —  AUslmylife    km 

Has  been  oue  loug  entreaty,  and  a  vain  ona, 

Mem.  I  understand  thee,  but  I  must  not 

answer. 
Mar.  {jiercdy).    True  —  none   dan  an- 
swer here  save  on  the  rack. 
Or  questioii  save  those  — 

Mem.  {mlerrupiing her').  Uigh-bom darnel 
bethink  thee 
Where  thou  now  art. 

Mar.  Where  I  now  am  I  It  was 

My  husband's  father's  palace. 

Mem.  The  Duke's  palaoe. 

Mar.  And  his  sou's  prison;  —  trae,  I  have 

And  if  there  were  no  other  nearer,  bitterer 

Remembrances,  would  thank  the  iUustriom 

Memmo  »« 

For  pointing  out  the  pleasures  of  the  pUoe. 

Mem.  Be  calm  t 

Mar.  (looking  up  lov-ards  heaven).   I  am; 
but  oh,  thou  eternal  God  1 
Canst  thou  continue  so,  with  such  a  world? 

Mem.  Thy  husband  yet  may  be  absolved. 

Mar.  He  is, 

In  lieaven.   I  pmy  you,  signor  senator. 
Speak  not  of  that;  you  are  a  man  of  ufBce, 
So  is  t)ie  Doge;  he  has  a  son  at  stake, 
Now,  at  this  moment,  and  I  have  a  bus- 
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An  hoar  lince,  face  to  bwe,  a*  judge  and 

culprit: 

Will  he  condemn  Attn  I 

Mem.  I  tnut  not. 

Mar.  But  if 

He  doej  not,  there  aie  thoM  will  oentence 

both. 

Mem.  TheToaiL 

Mar.         And  with  them  power  and  will 

In  wickedness:  —  m;  hnsband  's  lost  t 

Mem.  Not  so; 

Justice  is  judge  in  Venice. 

Afar.  If  it  were  so, 

There  now  would  be  do  Venice.    Bnt  let  it 
Live  on,  so  the  good  die  not,  till  the  honr 
Of  nature's  summons;   but  'the  Ten's'  ii 


wail  t  \A  /oM  cry  wifM>. 

Sen.  Hark  I 

Mem.         "Twaaacryof  — 

Mar.  No,  no;  not  mj  husband's  — 

Not  FoBcari's. 

Mem.  TheToicewBs  — 

Mar.  Not  his .-  no. 

He  shriek  )  No ;  that  slionld  be  his  father's 

Not  his  —  not  his  —  he  11  die  in  silence. 

[A  faint  grcan  a^tn  leUhin- 
Mem.  What ! 

Mar.  Ha  voice !  it  seem'd  bo:  I  will  uot 
Believe  it.  Shonl<l  he  shrink,  I  cannot  cease 
To   love;   but  —  no  —  no  —  no — it   must 

have  been 
A  fearful  pang  which  wrung  a  groan  from 

Sen.    And,    feeling    tor    thy   husband's 
wrongs,  wouldst  thou 
Have  him  bear  more  tliaii  mortal  pain,  in 

Mar.  We  all  must  bear  rmx  tortures.     I 

have  not 
Left  barren  the  great  house  of  Foscari,   140 
Though  they  Hweep  both  the  Doge  and  son 

from  life; 
I  have  endured  as  much  in  giving  life 
To  those  who  will  nucceed  tbero,  as  they  can 
In  leaving  it:  but  mine  were  joyful  pangs: 
And  yet  they  wrung  me  till  I  could  have 

^  shrieVd, 
But  did  not ;  for  my  hope  was  to  bring  forth 
Heroes  and  would  not  welcome  them  with 


Mem.  All 's  ailcnt  now. 

Mar.  FerhuM  kll  's  over;  bnt 

I  will  not  deem  it:  he  hath  nerved  himself, 
And  now  defies  them. 

Emtrim  Offieer  ItattOy. 

Mem.  How  now,  friend,  what  seek 

yon  ?  ,,0 

Offi.  A  leeoh.  The  prisoner  has  tainted. 

iEzil  Ogtcer. 

Mem.  Lady, 

Twere  better  to  retire. 

Sen.  {offering  to  attitt  htr).   I  pray  thee 

Mar.  Off  I  I  will  tend  him. 
Mem.  You  I  Remember,  lady  I 

Ingress  is  given  to  none  within  those  cham- 

Estept  ■  the  Ten,'  and  their  familiars. 

Mar.  Well, 

I  know  that  none  who  enter  there  return 
As  tbey  have  enter'd  —  many  never,  hot 
Thev  hiibII  not  balk  my  entrance. 

item.  Alaa !  this 

Is  but  to  expose  yourself  to  harsh  repulse, 
And  worse  suspense. 

Mar.         Who  shall  oppose  me  ? 

Mem  They     160 

Whose  duty  't  is  to  do  so. 

Mar.  TiaMeirdnty 

To  trample  on  all  human  feelings,  all 
Ties  which  bind  man  to  man,  to  emulate 
The  lienda  who  will  one  day  requite  them  in 
Variety  of  torturing  !  Yet  I  'II  pass. 

Mem.  It  ia  impossible. 

Mar.  That  shall  be  tried. 

Deapaii  defies  even  despotism:  there  is 
That   ill   my    heart   would    make   its  way 

through  hosts 
With  levell'd  spears;  and  think  you  a  few 

Shall  put  ine  from  my  path?     Give  me, 
then,  way;  17a 

This  is  the  Doge's  palace;  I  am  wife 
Of  the  Duke's  sun,  the  innocent  Duke's  son. 
And  they  shall  hear  this  I 

Mem.  It  will  only  serve 

More  to  eiasperate  his  jndges. 

Mar.  What 

Are  judges  who  give  way  to  anger  ?  they 
Who  do  BO  are  assassiuE.    Give  me  way. 

Sen.  Poor  lady  t 

Mem.  n'ia  mere  desperation:  she 

Will  not  be  admitted  o'er  the  threshold. 


n.  And 

.  if  she  be  so,  cannot  ea.ve  bet  hii»- 

be  officer  retuniB. 

I  hardly  igo 
,\  that  'the  Tea'  bad  even  this 
■""^b  of  pity, 

lennit  asatatasce  to  this  sufFerer. 
y  1  la 't  pity  to  r^uull  tu  feeling 
•u^a  too  happy  to  eseape  Co  death 

'«  trance,  poor  nature's 


Sen.  That 's  not  tbeir  policy:  they  'd  have 

nse  he  fears  nut  death;  and  baniBh  him, 
UEf  all  earth,  eKoept  his  native  land,  z<f> 
uim  is  one  wide  prison,  and  each  breath 
foreign  air  be  drawa  seeDia  a  alow  poison, 
^uiisuniing  hnt  not  killing. 

*fCTn.  Circumstance 

rms  his  crimes,  hot  he  avows  them  not. 
>.  None,   save   the   Letter,  which   he 
says  was  written, 
Idiess'd  to  Milan's    duke,  in    the  full 
knowledge 
That  it  would  fall  into  the  senate's  hands. 
And    thus    he    shoold   be    re-convey'd    to 
Venice. 
Mem,  But  as  a  culprit. 
Sen.  Yea,  but  to  his  country; 

And    that    was    all    he    sought  — so    he 

avOOCheS,  ;oa 

Mem,  The  accusation  of  the  bril>es  was 

proved. 
Sen.  Not  clearly,  and  the  charge  of  homi- 

Has  been  annull'd  hy  the  death-bed  con- 
fession 
Of  Nicoliw  EriiW),  who  slew  the  Ifttfi 
Chief  of  the  Ten,' 

Mem.  Then  why  not  clear  him  ? 

Sen.  That 

Tbey  ongbt  to  answer;  for  it  is  well  known 
That  Almoro  Donate,  as  I  said, 
Was  skin  by  Eriiio  for  private  vengeance. 

Mem.  There  must  be  more  in  this  strange 
process  than 
The  apparent  crimes  of  the  accused  difi- 


•  appare 

But  hero  come  two  of  'the  Ten; 
retire,  lErtunl  Haaw  an 


let  u 


Eii4rr  Lauouo  md  B^Btuioo, 
Bar.  (addTesiirig  Lok.).   That  were  t 
much:  believe  me,  'twas  not  meet 
The  trial  should  go  further  at  this  moment- 
Lor.  And  so  the  Council  must  break  ap^, 
and  Justice 
Pause  in  her  full  career,  because  a  won 
Breaks  in  on  our  deliberations  ? 


That  'b  not  the  oi 


;  you  saw  the  prison,' 


Lor.  And  had  be  n 

Bar.  To  relapM 

Upon  the  least  renewal. 

Lf>r.  T  was  not  tried- 

Bar.  'T  is  vain  to  murmur;  the  major* 
ity  ,■ 

In  council  were  against  you. 

Lor.  Thanks  to  yon.  sitj 

And  the  old  ducal  dotard,  who  combined 
The    wortliy  voices   which   o'er-ruled   mj 

Bar,  I  am  a  judge;  but  mnst  confeai 

that  part 
Of   our  stem  dnty,  which  prescribes  th* 

Question, 
And  bids  us  sit  and  see  its  sharp  inflictitm^ 
Makes  me  wish  — 

Lor.      What  ? 

Bar.  That  i/oii  would  gomelimei  feel. 

As  I  do  always. 

Lor,  Go  to,  jon  're  a  child. 

Infirm  of  feeling  as  of  purpose,  blown 
About  by  every  breath,  shook  by  a  aigh,  j]o 
And  mellfid  by  a  tear  —  a  precious  judge 
For  Venice  I  and  a  worthy  statesman  to 
Be  partner  in  my  policy  I 

Bar.  He  shed 

No  tears. 

Lor.    He  cried  out  twice. 

Bar.  A  saint  had  done  lo, 

Even  with  the  crown  of  glory  in  his  eye, 
At  such  inbumoji  artihce  of  pain 
As  was  forced  on  him;  but  he  did  not  cry 
For  pity;  not  a  word  nor  groan   escaped 

him. 
And  tliose  two  shrieks  were  not  in  suppli- 

Bnt  wrung  from  ]>angs,  and  follow'd  by  no 

Lor.  He  mutter'd  many  times  between 

his  teeth, 


But  inarticulately. 


That  I  heard  not; 
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Lor.  I  did  M. 

Bm:  Methonght, 

To  mj  surprise  too,  you  were  toudi'd  with 

And  were  tlie  &rat  to  call  out  for  uaiatance 
When  he  was  failing. 

Lot.  I  beliered  that  stroon 

His  last. 

Bar.  And  have  I  not  oft  heard  thee  name 
His   and   his  father's  death  jour   nearest 
wish? 

Lor.  If  he  dies  innocent,  that  is  to  say, 
With  hig  guilt  nnavow'd,  he  11  be  lameDtad. 

Bar.  What,  wouldst  thou  slay  his  mem- 
ory? 

Lor.  Wouldst  thou  have  jji 

His  state  deseend  to  his  children,  as  it 

If  he  die  nnattainted  ? 
Bar.  War  with  lA«m  too  ? 

Lor.  With  all  their  house,  till  thein  or 

mine  are  nothing-. 
Bar.  And   the   deep  agony  of   his  pale 

And  the  repress'd  canvulsioo  of  the  high 
And  prinotly  brow  of  liis  old  father,  which 
firoke  forth  in  a  slight  shuddering,  thoogh 

Or   in    some   clammy   drops,   soon   wiped 

In  stem  serenity  —  these  moved  yon  not  ? 

[Eiii  LoUDUo. 
He  's  silent  in  his  hate,  as  Foscari  361 

Was  in  hia  suffering;  and  the  poor  wretch 

moved  me 
More  by  his  silence  than  a  thousand  out- 
Could   have  effected.     Twas   a  dreadful 

sight 
When   his  distracted  wife   broke  through 

The  hall  of  our  trlbnnal,  and  beheld 
What  we  could  scarcely  look  upon,  long 

To  such  sights.     I  must  tbiitk  no  Diore  of 

Lest  I  forget  in  tbts  compassion  for 
Our  foes  their  former  injuries,  and  lose  jjo 
The  hold  of  vengeance  Loredano  plans 
For  bim  and  me;  but  mine  would  be  con- 
tent 
With  lesser  retribution  than  he  thirsts  for, 
And  I  would  mitigate  his  deeper  hatred 
To  milder  thoughts.   But  for  the  present, 
Foscari 


Haa  a  short  honrly  respite,  granted  at 
The  instance  of  the  dden  of  the  Conn- 

cil. 
Moved  doubtless  by  his  wife's  appearance 

The   hall,  and  his  own   sufferings.  —  Lo  I 

they  come: 
How  feeble  and  forlorn  I  I  oannot  bear   }8a 
To  look  on  them  again  in  this  extremity. 
I  *11  benoe,  and  try  to  soften  Loredano. 

iSxUB, 


.ACT  II 

SCBNB  I 

A  Bolt  fn  Oit  Dooa'a  Patatit. 

Tht  Do^  and  a  Snuioa. 

Sea.  Is  it  your  pleasure  to  sign  tho  t^ 

Now,  or  postpone  it  till  to-morrow  ? 

Dogt.  Now; 

I  overlook'd  it  yesterday:  it  wants 
Merely  the  signature.     Give  me  the  pen  — 

[Tha  Doom  tilt  dmcn  and aiffnt  lAi jjcptr. 
There,  aignor. 

Sen.  (looking   al   the  paper).   You   have 

foTgut;  it  is  not  signed. 
Doge.  Not  sigued  ?     Ah,  I  pierceive  my 
eyes  begin 
To  wax  more  weak  with  age.     I  did  not 

That  I  bad  dipp'd  the  pen  without  effect. 
Sen.  (dipping  tlte  pen  inio  Ihe  ink,  and 

?acing  Ihe  paper  be/ore  Ihe  DoGR). 
our   band,  too,   shakes,  my   lord: 
allow  me,  thus  — 
Doge.  'T  is  done,  I  thank  you. 
Sen.  Thus  tbe  act  confirm'd 

By  you  and  by  *  the  Ten '  gives  peace  to 

Doge,  "T  is  long  since  she  enjoy'd  it:  may 
it  be 
As  long  ere  she  resume  her  arms  I 

Sen.  'T  is  almost 

Thirty-four  years  of  nearly  ceaseless  war- 

With  the  Turk,  or  the  powers  of  Italy ; 
The  state  bad  need  of  some  repose. 

Doge.  No  doubt: 

I  found  bet  Queen  of  Ocean,  and  I  leave 


The  gems  of  Brescia  and  Bavenna;  Crema 


Pe 


WBj  has  Dot  shrank. 

T  is  nioat  true, 
™'  country's  gratitude. 


lould  be  made  muiifest. 
I  ..  complain'd,  sir. 

aiy  good  lord,  forgive  rae. 
£  or  what? 

My  heart  bleeds  for  yoa. 

For  me,  signer  ? 
And  for  your  — 
Stop  ! 

It  must  have  way,  my  lord : 
I  ve  too  many  duties  towards  yon 
nil  your  noose,  for  past  and  present 

Feel  deeply  for  your  son. 

Waa  this 
dT  commiMion  ? 
>.  What,  my  lord  ? 

-•^e.  This  prattle 

thin^  you  know  not;  bnt  the  tmity  's 

m  with  it  to  them  who  sent  jod. 

;j.     I   had    in   charge,   too,   from   the 
Coimcil 
Hist  you  would  fix  an  hour  for  their  re- 

Hogt.  Say,  when  they  will  —  now,  CTCn 
at  this  iDomeut, 
If  it  so  please  them:  I  am  the  Gtste's  ser- 

Stn.  Tliey  would  accord  some  time  for 

your  repose. 
Doge.  I  have   no   repose;  that   is,  none 

which  shall  eause  40 

The  loss  of  an  hour's  tiiue  unto  the  state. 
Let  them  meet  when  they  will,  I  shall  be 

Where  I  should  be,  and  what  I  have  been 
ever.  [EtU  bik.tob. 


Aa.  Prince  ! 

Doge.         Say  on. 

Att-  The  iUnstrious  lady  Foscari 

Bequests  an  audience. 

Doge.  Bid  her  enter.    Poor 

Marina  I  [Xru 


\_Tiiiiy 


aHfOT, 


Mar.         I  haic  ventured,  father,  on 
Tour  privacy. 

Doge.      I  have  none  from  yon,  my  child.. 
Command  my  time,  when  not  commandad 


The  SI 


by 


uof  tm. 


Mar.        I  wish'd  to  apeak  U 

Doge.  Your  husband  ? 

Mar.  Ami  your  son. 

Doge.  VnxeeA,  my  daughter  I 

Mar.  I    had   obtain'd    pemussion    * 
'  the  Ten ' 
To  attend  my  huaband  for  a  limited  nm 
Of  hours. 

Doge.      You  had  so. 

Mar.  T  is  revoked. 

Doge.  By  whont 

Mar.  'TheTeo.'  — Wbenwehadreaeh*. 
*  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,' 
Which  I  prepnred  to  pass  with  Foecari, 
The  gloomy  guardisn  of  that  pasange  first 
Demurt'd:  a  messenger  was  sent  back  to 
'  The  Ten; '  but  as  the  court  no  longer  sat^ 
And  no  permission  had  been  given  in  writ. 

I  was  thrust  back,  with  tlie  assunnce  that 
Cntil  that  high  tribimal  re-assembled,  ti 
The  dungeon  walls  must  still  divide  us. 

Doge.  True, 

The  form  has  been  omitted  in  the  hast« 
With  which  the  court  adjoum'd;  and  till  it 

meets, 
T  is  dubious. 

Jlfur.     Till  it  meets  1  and  when  it  meeta^ 
They  '11  torture  him  again;  and  he  and  / 
Must  purchase  by  renewal  of  the  rack 
The  interview  of  husband  and  of  vrife. 
The  holiest  tie  beneath  the  heavens  !  —  Oh 

God! 
DoBt  tbou  see  this  ? 

Doge.  Child  —  child  — 

Mar.  (ttbruptli/).       Call  me  not  ■  child  I ' 
You  soon  will  have  no  children — you  de- 


Of  blood  from  Spartans  <  Though  these  did 


Their  boys  who  died  in  battle,  is  it  written 
That  they  beheld  them   perish  piecemeal. 


Stretch'd  forth  a  hand  to  save  them  ? 
Dogt.  You  behold  me; 
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I  cMtnot  weep — I  would  I  oould;  but  if 
Each  white  htui  on  this  head  were  a  joong 

life, 
Thia  ducaJ  oap  the  diadem  of  eaith,  &i 

This  ducal  ring  with  which  I  wed  the  waves 
A  taliaman  to  still  them —  I  'd  gire  them 

aU 
For  him. 

Mar.         With  less  be  suralj  might  be 

Doge.  That  aoBweroDlj  shows  yon  know 
not  Venice. 

Alas  1  bow  should  you  ?  she  knows  not  bet- 
self, 

In  all  her  mjaterj.   Hear  me  —  thej  who 


Thej  work  b^  different  means  to  the  B>m« 

And  that  is  —  but  they  have  not  conqner'd 
yet.  ,» 

Mar,  But  they  hare  crnah'd. 

Doge.  Nor  crush 'd  as  yet —  I  live. 

Mar.  And  your  sod,  —  how  long  will  he 
live? 

Doge.  I  trust, 

For  all  I        .  ,       . 

And  happier  thajihis  father. 
With  womanish  impatience  to  return, 
Hath  niiii'd  all  by  that  detected  letter: 
A  high  crime,  which  I  neither  can  deny 
Nor  pailial«,  as  parent  or  aa  Duke. 
Had  he  but  borne  a  little,  little  longer 
His  Caudiote  exile,  I  had  hopes  —  he  has 
queiich'd  them  —  i<» 

He  must  return. 

Mar.  To  exile  ? 

Doge.  I  have  said  it. 

Mar.  And  can  I  not  go  with  bim  ? 

Doge.  You  well  know 

This   prayer   of    yours   was   twice   denied 

before 
By  the  assembled  '  Ten,'  and  hardly  now 
Will  be  accorded  to  a  tliird  request, 
Since  aggravated  errors  on  the  part 
Of  your  lord  render  them  still  more  ans- 

Mar.  Austere  ?  Atrocious  !  The  old  hu- 

With  one  foot  in  the  grave,  with  dim  eyes, 

strange 
To   tears  save  drops  of  dotage,  with  long 

white  IIS 


And  soanty  baifSt  and  "KaVing  hands,  add 

As  palsied  as  their  hearts  are  hard,  tbey 

Cabal,  and  put  men's  lives  ant,  as  if  life 
Were  do  more  than  the  feelings  long  ex- 
tinguished 
In  tbeir  aeoniskl  bosoms. 
Doge.  You  know  not  — 

Mar.  I  do  —  I  do  —  and  so  should  jon, 
methinks  — 
That  these  are  demons :  cDuld  it  be  else  that 
Men,  who  have  been  of  women  bom  and 

Who  have  loved,  or  talk'd  at  least  of  love 

^  have  given 
Their  hands  in  saored  vows  —  have  danced 

their  babes  oa 

Upon  their  knees,  perhaps  have   monm'd 

above  them  — 
In  pain,  in  peril,  or  in  death  —  who  are. 
Or  were  at  least  in  seeming,  hmnao,  could 
Do  as  they  have  done  by  yours,  and  yoa 

yourself. 
You,  who  abet  them  ? 
Doge.  I  forgive  this,  for 


You  know  not  what  you  say. 

War,  You 

And  feel  it  nothing. 


know  it  n 


Doge,  I  have  borne  so  much. 

That  words  have  ceased  to  shake  me. 

Mar.  Oh,  no  doubt  I 

You  have  seeu  your  son's  blood  flow,  and 

your  flesh  shook  not: 

And,  after  that,  what  are  a  woman's  words  7 

No   more  than  woman's  tears,   that   they 

should  shake  you.  ,], 

Doge.  Woman,  this   clamorous   grief  of 

thine,  I  tell  thee. 

Is  no  more  in  the  balance  weigh'd  with  that 

Which  —  but  I  pity  thee,  my  poor  Marina  I 

Afar.  Pity  my  husband,  or  I  cast  it  from 

Pity  thy  son  I     Thou  pity  I  —  't  is  a  word 
Strange  to  thy  heart  — -  now  came  it  on  thy 
Ups? 
Doge.    I    must    bear   these   reproaches, 
though  they  wrong  me. 
Couldst  thou  but  read  — 

Mar.  T  is  not  upon  thy  brow. 

Nor   in   thine   eyes,   nor  in  thine   acts,  — 

where  then  140 

Should  I  behold  this  sympathy  ?  ot  shall  ? 

Doge  (pobitmg  doamviardi).   There  I 

JVfor.  Id  the  earth  ? 


Doge.         To  which  I  am  tending:  wlien 
It  lies  upon  this  heart,  far  lightlier,  thuugb 
LiMtded   with   niarblt^,   th&n   the   tboughte 
which  nreiut  it 
^ou  wilt  know  me  better. 

Are  joix,  then, 
li,  thiiB  to  be  pitied  ? 
.   ge.  Pitied  !  None 

Jl  eyer  nse  that  base  word,  with  which 

Cloke  theijr  sonl's  boarded  tiiiunph,  aa   a 

fit  one 
To  mingle  with  my  namei  that  uuue  shall 

Ae  far  as  /  have  borne  it,  what  it  whs      i  ;a 
When  I  receiyed  it. 

Mar.  But  for  the  poor  children 

Of  him  thou  canst  not,  or   thou    wilt  not 

Ton  were  the  last  tebear  it. 

Doge.  Would  it  were  so  I 

Better  for  him  he  never  had  lieeit  bom; 
Better  for  me.  —  I  have  seen  our  house  dis- 
honour'd . 
Mar.  That's  false  I  A  truer,  nobler,  trtu- 
tier  heart. 
More  loving,  or  more  loyal,  never  beat 
Within  a  liumsn  breast.   I  would  not  change 
M;  exiled,  perseented,  mangled  husband, 
Oppress'd  but  not  disgraced,  erush'd,  over- 
whelm'd,  I  en 
Alive,  or  dead,  for  prince  or  paladin 
In  story  or  in  fable,  with  a  world 
To  back  his  suit.    Diahonour'd  1  — Ae  dis- 

honour'd  I 
I  tell  thee,  Doge,  't  is  Venice  is  dishononr'd ; 
His  name  shall  be  her  foulest,  worst  re- 

For  what  he  suffers,  not  for  what  he  did. 
T  is  ye  who  arc  all  traitors,  tyrant  t  ^  ye  1 
Did  you   but  love  your  country  like  this 

vicljio. 
Who  totters  back  in  chains  to  tortures  and 
Submits  to  all  things  rather  than  te  exile. 
You  'd  fling  yourselves  before  hini,  and  im- 
plore  ,„ 

His  grace  for  your  enormous  guilt. 

Doge.  He  was 

Indeed  all  you  have  said.    I  better  bore 
The  deaths  of  the  two  sons  Heaven  took 

Than  Jacopo'a  disgrace. 

Mar.  That  word  again  ? 

Doge.  Has  he  not  been  condemn'd  ? 
Mar.  Is  none  but  guUt  so  ? 


Doge.  Time  may  t^BUttB  hia  memory  — 
would  hope  so. 
■le  was   my  pride,  my — but   'tis   useluB 


When  he  i 

Mar.  I  say  he ', 


1  And  wer«  b. 
shrink  from  u 


Is  OUT  own  blood  and  kin  t^ 
In  fatal  muments  ? 

Doge.  1  shrank  not  from  him: 

But  I  have  other  duties  than  a  father's; 
The  stale  would  not  dispense  me  from  those 

duties ; 
Twice  I  demanded  it,  but  was  refused: 
They  roust  then  be  fuifiU'd. 


Doge.        Wbo  bean  it  ? 

Att.  Noble  Loredono. 

Doge.  He  I  —  but  admit  him. 

Mar.  Must  I  then  retire  ? 

Doge.  Perhaps  it  is  uot  requisite,  J 

Concerns  your  husb«nd,  uid  if  not  —  We^ 

Your  pleasure  1  {To  Lomdibo  miiiKi- 

Lor.  I  bear  that  of  '  the  Ten.' 

Doge.  Thej 

Have  chosen  well  their  envov. 

Lor.  "T  is  thfir  choice 

Which  leads  me  here. 

Doge.  It  does  their  wisdom  bonoor, 

And  no  leas  to  their  courtesy.  —  Proceed. 
Lor.  We  have  decided. 
Doge.  We  ? 

Lor.  '  The  Ten  '  in  counciL 

Doge.  What  I  have  they  met  again,  M>d 
met  without 

Apprising  u 


They  wish'd  to  spare  your  feel- 
ings. 
No  less  than  age. 

Doge.      That  'a  new  —  when  spared  tbej 
either  7 
I  thank  them,  notwithstanding. 

Lor.  You  know  well 

That  they  have  power  to  act  at  their  dis- 
cretion, HI 
With  or  without  the  presence  of  the  Doge. 
Doge.  'T  is   some  years  since    I  leam'd 
this,  long  before 
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I  becune  Dog«t  01  dreun'd  of  such  Mlfuio»- 

YoD  Deed  not  school  me,  signer ;  I  sate  in 
That  council  when  you  were  a  young  patri- 


Yoor  highness  may  remember  them;  they 

both 
Died  suddenly. 

Doge.  And  if  they  did  so,  better 

So  die  than  live  on  lingeringly  iujpain.    m 

Lor.  Nodoubt;yetmoBtmeu  like  tolive 
their  days  out. 

Doge.  And  did  not  they  ? 

Lor.      The  eniTe  knows  best:  they  died, 
As  I  said,  suddenly. 

Doge.  Is  that  so  stnnge. 

That  you  repeat  the  word  emphatically  ? 

Lor.  So  far  from  strsjige,  that  never  was 
there  death 
In  my  mind  half  so  natural  as  theirs. 
Think  you  not  so  ? 

Doge.     What  should  I  think  of  mortals  ? 

Lor.  That  they  have  mortal  foes. 

Doge.  1  understaJid  you; 

Tour  sires  were  mine,  and  you  are  heir  in 

all  things.  no 

Lnr.  You  best  know  if  I  should  be  so. 

Doge.  I  do. 

Tour  fathers  were  my   foes,   and  I   have 

Foul   rumours   were   abroad;  I   have  also 

Their  epitaph,  attributing  their  deaths 
To  poisou.     T  is  perhaps  as  true  as  most 
Inscriptions  upon  tombs,  and  yet  no  less 
A  fable. 

Lur.     Who  daces  say  so  ? 

Doge.  I !  —  T  is  true 

Your  fathers  were  mine  enemies,  an  bitter 
As  their  son  e'er  can  be,  aud  I  nu  less 
Was  theirs;  but  I  was  openly  their  foe;   ijo 
1  never  work'd  by  plot  in  council,  nor 
Cabal  in  commonwealth,  nor  secret  means 
Of  practice  against  life  by  steel  or  drug. 
The  proof  is,  your  existence. 

Lor.  I  fear  not. 

Doge.  You  have  no  cause,  being  what  I 


That  J. 


;  but  V) 


el 


would  have  me  thought,  you  long 


Were  past  the  sense  of  fear.     Hate  on;  I 


Lor.  I  never  yet  knew  that  a  noble's  life 
In  Venice  had  to  dread  a  Doge's  frown. 
That  is,  by  open  means. 

Doge.  But  I,  good  signor, 

Am,  or  at  least  rau,  more  than  a  mere 

In  blood,  in  mind,  in  means;  and  that  they 

Who  dreaded  to  elect  me,  and  have  since 
Striven  all  tkey  dare  to  weigh  me  down :  be 

Before  or  sinoe  that  period,  bad  I  held  yon 
At  so  much   price  as  to  require  your  ab- 

A  word  of  mine  had  set  such  spirits  to  woik 
As  would  have  mode  you  nothing.     But  in 

all  thinn 
I  have  observed  the  strictest  reverence; 
Not  for  the  laws  alone,  for  those  you  have 

(I  do  not  speak  of  gou  but  as  a  single 
Voice  of  the  many)  somewhat  beymtd  what 
I  could  enforce  for  my  authority. 
Were  I  disposed  to  brawl;  but,  as  I  said, 
I  have  observed  with  veneration,  like 
A  priest's  for  the  high  altar,  even  unto 
Tlie  sacrifice  of  my  own  blood  and  quiet. 
Safety,  and  all  save  honour,  the  decrees. 
The  health,  the  pride,  aud  welfare  of  the 

And  now,  sir,  to  your  business. 

Lor.  T  is  decreed. 

That,  without  farther  repetition  of  161 

The  Question,  or  continuance  of  the  trial, 
Which  only  tends   to  show  how  stubborn 

™ltis 
('  The   Ten,'   dispensing   with   the  stricter 

Which  still  prescribes  the  Question  till  a 

full 
Confession,  and  the  prisoner  partly  having 


James  Foscari  return  to  banishment, 

And  sail  in  the  same  galley  which  convey'd 

Mar.  Thank  God  !  At  least  they  will  not 
drag  him  more 
Before  that  horrible  tribunal.    Would  he 
But   think   so,  to  my  mind   the   happiest 

Not  he  alone,  but  all  who  dwell  here,  could 
Desire,  were  to  escape  from  such  a  land. 
Doge.  That  is  not  a  Venetian  thought,  my 
daughter. 


o,  ■.       I  L      .imuii.   Msj  I  share 

•   Of  this  '  the  Ten '  said  Dothing. 

So  I  thought: 
nt  too  human,  sIbo.   But  it  was  not 

7 

It  was  not  named. 
""the  Doge).       Then,  father,     jBo 
can  obtain  or  grant  me  thus 


And  you,  signor  ? 

Ladyl 
at  for  me  to  anticipate  the  pleasure 
uc  tribunal. 

I'ar.  Pleasure  I  what  a  word 

use  for  the  decrees  of  — 
■Joje.  Daughter,  kuow  you 

irhat  a  preseuce   you   prououuce   thcst? 
things? 
Mar.  A  prince's  and  hia  aabjeot's. 
iw.  Subject ! 

Mar.  Oh  I 

''*  galls  you :  —  well,  yon  are  hie  equal,  as 
lU  think;  but  that  you  are  not,  nor  wonld 

Were  he  a  pensaot:  —  well,  theu,  you  're  a 

prinye. 
A  princely  uuble;  and  what  then  am  1  ? 
Lor.  The  offspring  of  a  noble  house. 
Mar.  And  wedded 

To  oue  as  noble.    What,  or  whose,  then,  is 
The  presence  that  should  silence  my  free 
thoughts  ? 
Lor.  The   presenoe    of    yow    hnabsnd'B 

judges. 

Doge.  And 

The  deference  dne 

That  falls  from  those  who  rnle  in  Venice. 

Mar.  Keep 

Those  nuudms  for  yonr  msjis  of  sacred  me- 

Your  merchants,  your  Dalmatian  and  Greek 


I   to   the   lightest 


Your  tribnlarieB,  your  dumb  Hti:tens, 
And  mask'd  nobihty,  your  Bbirri,  and 
Your  spies,  your   galley  and    jour   other 

slaves. 
To  whom  Tonr  midnight  carryings  off  and 

drownings. 
Your  duueeons  next  the  palaee  roofs,  or 


The  water's  level;   your  mysterious  m««t* 

ings. 
And  uuIldowo  dooms,  and  sudden  eiecn- 

Your  '  Bridge  of   Sighs,'  yonr  strangling 


Keep  such  for  them:  1  fear  ye  not.   I  know 

Have  Imown  and  proved  your  worst,  in  tht 

infernal 
Process  of  nijf  poor  husband  I  Treat  me  u 
Ye  treated  hini:  —  you  did  so,  in  so  deklidg 
With  him.   Then  what  have  I  to  fear  Jnm 

Even  if  I  were  of  fearful  nature,  which 

Doge.  You  hear,  she  speaks  wildlji 

Alar.  Not  wisely,  yet  not  wildly- 
Lor.  Lady  I  wurdi 

Tjtter'd  within  these  walls  I  bear  no  iar- 


BagR  I  have  you  aught  in  answer  ?  I 

Doge.  Something  frart 

The  Doge;  it  may  be  also  fmui  a  parent. 

Lor.   My  missiou  htre  is  to  the  Dngt. 

Door.  Then  say 

The  Doge  will  choose  his  own  ambassador, 
Or  state  in  person  what  is  meet;  and  for 
The  father  — 

Lot.  I  remember  miVi*.  —  Farewell  I 

I  hiss  tlie  hands  of  the  illustrious  lady,    pq 
And  bow  me  la  tlie  Duke.         [Krti  Loiaiun. 

Mar.  A  re  you  content  T 

Doge,  I  am  what  you  behold. 

Mar.  And  that 's  a  mystery. 

Doge.  All  tilings  are  so  to  niorlals;  who 

can  read  them 

Save  he  who  made  ?  or,  if  they  can,  the  tew 

And  gifted  spirits,  who  have  studied  long 

That  loathsome  volume  —  man,  and  pored 

Those  black  and   bloody  leaves,  bis  heart 

and  brain, 
But  learn  a  magic  which  recoils  upon 
The  adept  who  pursuen  it.   All  the  sins 
We  find  in  others,  nature  made  our  own; 
All  our  advnntageH  are  those  of  fortune; 
Birth,  wealth,  health,  beauty,  arc  her  aoci- 
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itEat8,'tw 


And  wben  we  aej  oat 

weU 
We   sbould   lemeniber   Fertune  otui   take 

Sato  what  she  gave  —  the  reat  waa  naked- 

And  luBte,  and  appetiteB,  and  vanitief, 

The  muTersal  hentage,  to  batUe 

With  aa  we  may,  and  least  iu  httmblest  sta- 

Wheie  hunger  swallowa  all  in  one  low  want. 
And  the  original  ordinance,  that  man 
Mnet  sweat  for  his  poor  pittance,  keeps  all 

passions  j^ 

Aloof,  save  fear  of  fomiue  I  All  is  low. 
And  false,  and  hollow  —  elay  from  Snt  to 

last. 
The  prince's  nra  no  less  than  potter's  Tessel. 
Our  fame  is  in  men's  breath,  onr  lives  upon 
Leas  than  their  breath;  our  durance  upon 

Out  days  on  seasons;  oup  whole  being  on 
Somettung  which  ie  not  la!  —  So,  we  are 

The  greatest  as  the  meanest  —  nothing  rests 
Upon  OUT  will;  the  will  itself  no  less 
Depends  upon  a  straw  thiin  on  a  storm;   ]6i> 
And  when  we  think  we  lead,  we  are  moat  led, 
And   still   towards   death,   a   thing   which 

Without  our  act  or  chuicc  as  birth,  so  that 


And  this  is  hell:  the  best  is,  that  it  is  not 
Kternal. 

Mar,      These  are  things  we  camiot  judge 
On  earth. 

Doffe.     And  how  then  shall  we  judge  each 
other, 
Who   are  alt  earth,  and  I,  who  am  call'd 

To  judge  my  sou  ?  I  have  administer'd 
My  country  faithfully  —  victoriously  —  j^o 
I  dare  them  to  the  proof,  the  chart  of  what 
She   was   and   is:  my   reign    has   doubled 

realms; 
And,  in  reward,  the  gratitude  of  Venice 
Has  left,  or  i>j  about  to  leave,  mt  single. 

Mar.  And   Poscari  ?  I  do  not  tUnk  of 
such  tilings. 
So  I  be  left  with  him. 

Doge.  You  shall  be  so; 

Thus  much  they  canjwt  well  deuy. 

Mar.  And  if 

They  should,  I  will  fly  with  him. 


Dogt.  That  can  ne'er  be. 

And  whithet  would  tou  fly  ? 

Mar.  I  know  not,  reck  not  — 

To  Syria,  Egypt,  to  the  Ottoman —         180 
Any  where,  where  we  might  reapize  nnfet- 

ter'd, 
And  live  nor  giit  by  spies,  nor  liable 
To  edicts  of  inquisitors  of  state. 

Doge.  What,  wooldst  thoa  have  a  rene- 
gade for  husband. 
And  turn  him  into  traitor  ? 

Mar.  He  is  none  1 

The  country  is  the  traitress,  which  thmsts 

forth 
Her  best  and  bravest  from  her.     Tyranny 
Is  far  the  worst  of  tressons.  Dost  thou  deem 
None  rebels  except  subjects  7  The  prince 

Neglects  or  violates  his  truat  is  more       390 
A  brigand  than  the  robbeiMihief. 

Doge.  I  cannot 

Charge  me  with  snch  a  breach  of  faith. 

Mar.  No;  thcra 

Observ'st,  obey'st  saeh  laws  as  make  old 

Draco's 
A  code  of  mercy  by  comparison. 

Doge.  I  found  the  law;  I  did  not  make 
it.     \VeteI 
A  subject,  still  I  might  find  parts  and  por* 

Pit  for  amendment;  but  as  prince,  I  never 
Would  change,  for  the  soke  of  my  house, 

the  u^ter 
Lett  by  our  fathers. 

Mar.  Did  they  make  it  for 

The  ruin  of  their  children  ? 

Doge.  Under  such  laws,  Venice 

Has  risen  to  what  she  b — a  state  to  rival  401 
In  deeds,  and  days,  and  sway,  and,  let  me 

add, 
In  glory  (for  we  have  had  Roman  spirits 
Amongst  us),  all  that  history  has  bequeath'd 
Of  Rome  and  Carthage  in  their  best  times, 

The  people  sway'd  by  senates. 

Mar.  Rather  say, 

Groan'd  under  the  stem  oligarchs. 

Doge.  Perhaps  so; 

But  yet  snbdued  the  world;  in  such  a  state 
An  individual,  be  he  richest  of 
Such  rank  as  is  permitted,  or  the  meanest. 
Without  a  name,  is  alike  nothbg,  when  411 
The  policy,  irrevocably  tending 
*"  le  great  end,  must  be  maintain'd  in 
vigour. 


'      ^.  This    means    tlut   jau   are   more 
Dogci  than  futher. 
Doge.  It  means,  I  am  more  citiieu  than 

had  Dot  for  many  centuries 
^huiisauds  of  aucii  citi;teiis,  aud  shall, 
-  jBt,  have   still  such,  Venice   were   no 

tit)-. 
Mar.  Aecnrsfed  be   the   city   where   the 

Id  atifla  nature's  I 

jr.  Had  I  a»  manj  boob 

.  Jiave  years,  I  would  have  given  them 
all,  4" 

at   without    feeliug,   but   I   would   have 
giveu  them 
he  state's  service,  to  fulfil  her  wishes 
^       ....  die  flood,  in  the  Held,  or,  if  it  must  be, 
it,  alas  I  has  been,  to  oatrucism, 
le,  or  chains,  or  whatsoovuc  worse 
DUD  might  decree. 

Mar.  And  this  is  patriotism  ? 

t       To  me  it  seems  the  worst  barbarity. 


Let  me  a 


husband:    the  sage 

^        With  all  its  jealousy,  will  hardly  vmr       4)0 
i        So  far  with  a  weak  woman  as  deny  me 
I        A  moment's  access  to  his  dungeon. 
■  Doge.  I  Tl 

So  far  take  on  myself,  as  order  that 
You  may  be  admitted. 

Mar.  And  what  shall  I  say 

To  Foacari  from  his  father  ? 

Doge.  That  he  obey 

The  kws. 

Mar.  Anil  nothing  more  ?    Will  you  not 

see  him 

Ere  be  dewirt?     It  may  be  the  last  tjme. 

Doge.    The  lost  t  —  my  boy  !  —  the   last 

time  I  shall  see 

My  last  of  children  I  Tell  him  I  will  come. 

[ScnuU. 

ACT   III 

Titprium  o/Jaodm  PoMjiu. 
Jac.  Fos.  (solus).  No  light,  save  yon  faint 
gkum  which  shows  me  walla 
Which  nev^r  echo'd  but  to  sorrow's  sounds, 
The  sigh  of  long  impmomnent,  the  step 
Of  feet  on  which  the  iron  clank'd,  the  groan 
Of  death,  the  imprecation  of  despair  I 
And  yet  for  this  I  have  retum'd  to  Venioe, 


With  some  faint  hope,  tis  tme,  that  tima^.- 

wliich  wears 
The  marble  down,  had  worn  away  the  hata 
Of  men's  hearts;  but  I  knew  them  not,  aj  ' 


Must  I  eoiismue  my  own,  which  never  beat 
For  Venice  but  with  such  a  yearning  as  n 
The  dove  has  for  her  distant  nest,   when 

wheeling 
High  in  the  air  un  her  retiu'n  to  greet 
Her  callow  brood.     What  letters  are  the* 

which  lAp/froacMnn  fAe  icoU 

Are  scrawl'd  along  the  ineiomble  wall  7 
WiU  the  glema  let  me  trace  them?     Ah! 

thi!  names 
Of  my  sad  predecessors  in  this  place. 
The  dates  of  their  despair,  the  brief  words  at 
A  grief  too  great  for  many.   This  stone  pap 
Holds  like  an  epitaph  their  history;  ■ 

And  the  poor  captive's  tale  is  graven  on 
His  dungeon  barrier,  like  the  lover's  r«cciK 
Upon  the  bark  of  some  tall  tree,  which  bean 
His  own  and  his  beloved's  name.     Alas  I 
I  recognise  some  names  familiar  to  me, 
And  blighted  like  to  mine,  which  I  will  add. 
Fittest  for  such  a  chronicle  as  this 
Which    only    can    be    read,   as    writ,  by 

wretches.  IBn  engTwa  Ui  ■ 

EiUrr  a  Fftnriliar  of  ■  Ihr  Tm.' 
Fam.  I  bring  yuu  food. 
Jac.  Foi.  I  pray  you  set  it  down; 

I    am     past    hunger:     but    my    lipa    are 


irl 


)  inform  yM 


Fam.  1  am  cunimanded  t 
that 

Your  further  trial  is  postponed. 
Jac.  Foi.  Till  when? 

Fam.  I   know   not.  —  It   is   also   in   my 

That  yuiir  iUustrious  lady  be  admitted. 
Jac.  Fos.  Ah  1  they  relent,  then  —  I  had 
ceased  to  hope  it: 


Mar.  My  best  beloved  ! 

Jac.  Fo».  (^embracing  her).  My  true  wife, 
And  only  friend  I     What  happiness  t 

Afar.  We  'II  pMt 
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Joe,  F^,       How  I   wonldst  thou  ■!!•»  » 
duDgeoa? 

The  rock,  the  grftre,  all — an;  thing  with 

But  the  tomb  last  of  all,  for  there  we  shall 
Be  ignonmt  of  each  other,  yet  I  will 
Share  that  —  all  thinga  exoept  new  •eptwa- 

It  is  too  mnch  to  hare  BorriTed  the  flnt 
How   dost    tbon?    How   are    those   worn 

limbs  ?  Alas  I 
Why  do  I  ask?     Thypdenesa  — 

Joe,  Fos.  Tiathejoy 

Of  seeing  thee  agaiu  so  soon,  and  so 
Without  expectancy,  has  sent  the  blood 
Back  to  my  heart,  and  left  my  cheeks  tike 

For  tboa  art  pale  too,  my  Marina  I 

Mar.  Tia     ja 

The  gloom  of  this  eternal  cell,  which  never 
Knew  lunbeam,  and  the  sallow  sullen  glara 
Of  the  familiar's  torch,  which  seems  akin 
To  darknesa  mare  than  light,  by  lending  to 
The  dungeon  vapours  its  bituminous  smoke. 
Which  cloud  wbate'er  we  gaze  on,  even  thine 


No,  . 


they  sparl 
Jac.  Fas.  And  thine  !  —  but  I  am  blinded 

by  the  torch. 
Mar.  As  I  had  been  without  it     Couldst 

thou  see  here  ? 
Jac.  Fog.  Nothing  at  first;  but  use  and 
time  had  taught  me  6a 

Familiarity  with  what  was  darkness; 
And  the  grey  twilight  of  such  glimmerings 


Glide  through  the  crevices  made  by  the 

Was  kinder  to  mine  eyes  than  the  full  sun, 
When  gorgeously  u'ergilding  any  towers 
Save  those  of  Venice:  but  a.  moment  ere 
Thou  earnest  hither  I  was  busy  writing. 

Mar.  What? 

Jac.  Fos.      Myname:  look, 't  is  ttiere  — 
recorded  next 
The  name  a!  him  who  here  preceded  me, 
If  dungeon  dates  say  true. 

Mar.  And  what  of  him  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  These  walls  are  silent  of  men's 

ends;  they  only  71 

Seem  to  hint  shrewdly  of  them.   Such  stem 

Were  never  piled  on  high  save  o'er  tbe  dead. 


609 
-Whato/ 


Or  those  who  aoou  mm 

Thou  askest  —  What  of  me  ?  may  soon  be 
ask'd, 

Witii  the  like  answer  — doubt  and  dread- 
ful surmise  — 

Unless  thou  toll'st  my  tale. 

Mar.  J  tpeak  of  thee  I 

Jac.  Fm.  And  wherefore  not  ?  All  ihea 
shall  speak  of  me: 

The  tyranny  of  silence  is  not  lasting. 

And,  thoa|^  events  be  hidden,  just  men'i 


Wilt   burst   all    cerement,   even   a    living 

I  do  not  dmibl  my  memory,  but  my  life; 
And  neither  do  I  feu. 

Mot.  Thy  life  is  safe. 

Jac.  Fo*.  And  liberty  ? 

Mar.        The  mind  diould  make  its  owk. 

Jac.  Fat.  That  has  a  noble  sound;   btA 
't  is  a  sound, 
A  music  most  impressive,  but  too  transient: 
The   mind  b  much,  but  is  not  all.     The 

HaUi   nerved   me   to   endure  the   risk   at 

death. 
And  torture  positive,  far  worse  than  death 
(If  death    be   a.   deep   sleep),   without   a 

groan,  90 

Or  with  a  cry  which  rather  shamed   my 

judges 
Than  me;  bnt  'tis  not  all,  for  there  an 

things 
More  wofid  —  such  as  this  small  dungeiH^ 

I  may  breathe  many  years. 

Mar.  Alas  I  and  this 

Small  dimgeon  is  all  that  belongs  to  thee 
Of   this  wide  realm  of  which   thy  sire  is 
prince. 
Jac.  Fos.  That  thought  would  scarcely 
aid  me  to  endure  it. 
My  doom  is  common,  many  are  in  dungeons. 
But  none  like  mine,  so  near  their  father's 

But  then  my  heart  is  sometimes  high,  and 

Will  stream  along  those  moted  rays  of  light 
Peopled  with  dusty  atoms  which  afford 
Our  only  day;  foe,  save  the  gaoler's  torch, 
And  a  strange  firefly,  which  was  quickly 

Cughl 

Last  night  in  yon  enormous  spider's  net, 
I  ne'er  saw  aught  here  like  a  ray.     Alas  I 


6io  DK^i 

I  know  if  mind  maj'  bear  as  op,  or  no. 
For  I  have  ■uch,  and  shown  it  before  men ; 
It  Binki  in  solitude:  my  aoul  ii  social.      109 

Mar.  I  will  be  with  Uiee. 

Jac.  Fot.  Ah  i  if  it  were  so  ! 

Bat  that  they  never  granted  —  nor  will  grant, 
And  1  shall  be  alone ;  no  men  —  no  books, 
Thow  lying  likenwises  of  lying  men. 
]  ask'd  for  eren  those  outlines  of  theii  kind. 
Which  they  term  annals,  history,  what  yon 

will. 
Which  nien  bequefttb  as  portraits,  and  they 


10  these  walls  have  been  my 


Bef  Dsed  me,  - 

More  faithful  pictures  of  Venetian  story, 
WithaJl  their  blank,  or  disiua.]  stains,  than  14 
The  Hall  not  far  from  hence,  which  bears 

on  high 
Hondieda  of  dogos,  and   their  deeds  and 

Mar.  I   come  to  tell  thee  the  reault  of 

IiMt  council  on  thy  doom. 
Jac.  Foi.  I  know  it — look  t 

\Bt  MtaCi  (s  Al)  Umbt,  at  rttBTTing  to  Oit  qunlim 

Mar.  No — DO — do  more  of  tlut:  even 
tkey  relent 
From  that  atrocity. 

Jac.  Fos.  What  then  ? 

Mar.  That  you 

Return  to  Candia. 

Jac.  Fi».  Then  roy  last  hope's  gone. 

I   could   endure    my   dungeon,   for   't  was 

I  eonld  support  the  torture,  there  was  some- 

In  my  native  air  that  buoy'd  my  spirits  up 
Like  a  slup  on  the  ocean  ti»s'd  by  storms,  ijs 
But  proudly  still  bestriding  the  high  waves 
And  holding  on  its  course;  but  there,  afar. 
In  Ihnt  nccurs^l  isle  of  slaves,  and  captives. 
And  unbelievers,  like  a  stranded  wreck. 
My   very  soul   seeui'd   mouldering   in  my 

bosom, 
And  piecemeal  I  shall  perish,  if  remanded. 
Mar.  And  herf  f 
Jac.  Fos.       At  once  —  by  better  means, 

as  briefer. 
What !  would  they  even  deny  me  my  sire's 

sepulchre. 
As  well  as  home  and  heritage  7 

Mar.  My  busband  ! 

J  lukTe  sued  to  accompany  thee  hence,        i^o 


And  not  so  hopelessly.     This  love  of  fiine 
Fur  an  ungmteful  and  tyrannic  soil 
Is  passion,  and  not  patriotism ;  for  me, 
Sol  cualii  see  thee  with  a  quiet  as|>ect 
And  the  sweet  freedom  of  the  earth  and  air, 
I  would  not  cavil  abont  climes  or  regions. 
This  crowd  of  palaces  and  prisotis  is  not 
A  paradise;  its  first  inhabitants 
Were  wreUhed  exiles. 

Jac.  Foi.       Well  I  know  hoio  wretched  t 
Mar.  And  yet  you  see  how,  from  their 

bamshment  i» 

Before  the  Tartar  into  these  salt  isles. 
Their  antique  energy  of  mind,  all  that 
Remain 'd  of  Rome  for  their  inheritance. 
Created  by  degrees  an  ocean-Rome; 
And  shall  on  evil,  which  so  often  leads 
To  good,  de|ffesB  thee  thus  ? 

Jac.  Foi.  Had  I  gone  foitk 

From  my  own  land,  like  the  old  patriarchs 

seeking 
Another  region  with  their  flocks  and  berdi; 
Had  I  been  cast  out  like  the  Jews  from  Zioa, 
Or  like  oor  fathers,  driven  by  Attila         its 
From  fertile  Italy,  to  barren  islets, 
I  wonld  have  given  some  tean;  to  my  lata 

coimtry 
And   many  uion^ts;   bat   afterwardt  bm 

dress'd  ■ 

Myself,  with  those  about  m 
'  and   fre.lh   s 


L^uuld 


:  perhaps  I 

Have  borne  this —  though  I  know  not. 

Mar.  Wherefore  not  ¥ 

It  was  the  lot  of  millions,  and  must  be 
The  fate  of  myriads  more. 

Jac.  Fni.  Ay  —  we  but  hear 

Of  the  survivurh'  toil  in  their  new  lands, 

Their  numbei-s  and  success;  but  who  can 

number  i^ 

The  hearts  which  broke  in  silence  of  that 

parting, 
Or  after  their  departure;  of  that  malady 
Which  calls  up  green  and  native  fields  to 

From  the  rough  deep,  with  such  identity 
To  the  poor  exile's  fcver'd  eye,  that  he 
Can  scarcely  be  restrain'd   from  treading 

them> 
That  melody,  which  out  of  tune^  and  tune* 
Collects  aueh  pasture  for  the  lonpng  sorrow 
Of  the  sad  mountaineer,  when  &r  away 
From  his  snow  canopy  of  cliffs  and  cloods, 
That  he  feeds  on  the  sweet,  but  poiaonona 

thought,  iSi 
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Aod  dies.    Ton  call  thii  teeaineul    It  ia 
Btiength, 

I  nj,  —  the  parent  of  all  honest  feeling. 

He   who  loves   not   hia   country  can  Iotq 
Dotluiig. 
Mar.  ObOT  her,  then:  'tis  she  that  pnts 

thes  rorth. 
Jae.  Fos.  Ay,  there  it  is;  'tis  like  a  mo- 
ther's eaiae 

Upon  mj  soul — the  mark  is  set  npou  me. 

The  exiles  yon  speak  of  went  forth  by  na- 

Theii  hands  upheld  each  other  by  the  way, 
Their   tenta  were  pitch'd  togetaer  —  I  'm 

Mar.  Yon  shall  be  so  no  more,  I  wiU  go 

with  thee. 
Jac.  Fot.  My   best   M'"""  I  —  and   onr 

obildren? 
Mar.  They, 

I  fear,  by  the  prevention  of  the  state's 
Abhorrent  pohcy  (which  holds  all  ties 
As  threads  which  may  be  broken  at   her 

pleasure). 
Will  not  be  sufCer'd  to  proceed  with  ua. 
Jac.  Fos.  And  canat  thou  leave  them  ? 
Mar.  Yes,  with  many  a  pang. 

But  —  I  con  leave  them,  children  aa  they 

To  l«ach  you  to  be  less  a  child.    From  (Jus 
Learn  yon  to  away  your  feelings,  when  ei- 

By  duties  paramount;  and 't  is  our  first 
On  earth  to  bear. 

Jac.  Fon.  Have  I  not  borne  ? 

Mar.  Too  much 

From  tyrannous  injustice,  and  enough 
To  teach  you  not  to  shrink  now  from  a  lot. 
Which,  as  compared  with  what  you  have 

undergone 
Of  late,  is  mercy. 

Jac.  Fan.  Ah  !  you  never  yet 

Were  far  away  from  Venice,  never  saw 
Her  beautiful  towers  in  the  receding  dis- 

While  every  furrow  of  the  vessel's  track 
Seem'd   ploughing  deep   into   your   heart; 

Saw  day  go  down  upon  your  native  spires 
So  calmly  with  its  gold  and  crimson  glory. 
And  after  dreaming  a  disturbed  vision 
Of  them  and  thein,  awoke  and  found  them 


Of   our   departure   from   this   much-loTod 

(Sinoe  yon  must  love  it,  as  it  seems),  and 

Chamber  of  at&te,  her  gratitude  allotsyou. 
Our  children  will  be  cared  for  by  the  Doge, 
And    by   my    uncles:    we    must    nil   ere 

Jac.  Fi*.  That 's  sudden.   Shall  I  not  be- 
hold my  father  7 
Mar.  Yon  vrill. 
Jac.  Fot.  Where  7 

Mar.      Here,  or  in  the  ducal  chamber  — 
He  said  not  which.  I  would  that  you  conld 

Your  exile  as  he  bears  it. 

Jae.  Fot.  Blame  him  aot. 

I  Bometimes  murmur  for  a  moment;  but 
He  could  not  now  act  otherwise.     A  show 
Of  feeling  or  comnassion  on  his  part 
Would  have  but  drawn  upon  bis  agM  head 
Suspicion  from  •  the  Ten,'  and  upon  mine 
Accumulated  ills. 

Mar.  Aocnmulated  1  ije 

What  pangs  are  those  they   have   spared 

Jac.  Fos.       That  of  leaving 
Venice  without  beholding  him  or  yon. 
Which  might  have  been  forbidden  now,  as 

Upon  my  former  exile. 

-War.  That  is  true. 

And  thus  far  I  am  also  the  state's  debtor. 
And  shall  be  more  so  when  1  see  us  both 
Floating    on     the    free    waves — away  — 

Be  it  to  the  earth'a  end,  from  this  abhorr'd, 
Unjust,  and  — 

Jac.  Fos.     Curse  it  not.     If  1  am  sUent, 
Who  dares  accuse  my  country  ? 

Mar.  Meu  and  angels  !     ]«> 

The  blood  of  myriads  recking  up  to  heaven. 
The  groans  of  slaves  in  chains,  and  men  in 

dungeons. 
Mothers,  and  wives,  and  sons,  and  aires, 

and  subjects, 
Held   in  the   bondage  of   ten  bald-heads; 

Though  last,  not  least,  thy  silence.     Covldsl 

Aught  in  its  favour,  who  would  praise  like 
thee  t 
Jac.  Fos.   J^t  ns  address  us  then,  since  so 
it  must  be. 
To  our  departure.     Who  comes  here  ? 


6i3  DRv 

Knitr  LDnPAn.  oHndtd  %  PamUiari. 

Lot.  (to  Iht  Familiar)).  Retire, 

But  leave  the  torch.     [Amrtt  Oe  ium  Fammari. 

Jac.  Fos.       Miut  welcome,  noble  aiKour. 
I  did  not  deem  this  poor  place  couU  have 

Stioh  presence  hither. 

Lor.  T  b  not  the  first  time 

1  have  visited  these  places. 

Mar.  Nor  would  be 

The  last,  were  all   men'a  merits  well  re- 
warded. 
Came  jou  here  to  insult  us,  ur  remain 
As  spy  upon  us,  or  as  hostage  for  us  ? 

Lor.    Neither   are   of   mj   office,   noble 
Ifldyl 
I  am  sent  hither  to  jour  husband,  to 
Annoimce  '  the  Ten's '  decree. 

Mar.  That  tendemesH 

Has  lieen  anticipated:  it  is  knowu. 

Lor.  As  haw  1 

Mar.  I  have  inform'd  him,  not  so 

gently  ibo 

Doubtle!is,  113  yotir  nice  feelings  would  pre- 

The  indulgence  of  your  coIleagDes:  bat  he 

If  you  come  for  our  thanks,  take  tbem,  and 

The  dun^on  gloom  is  deep  enough  without 

And   full   of   reptiles.  Dot  less  loathsome, 

though 
Their  sting  is  honeater. 

Jae.  FoK.  I  pray  you,  calm  yon: 

What  can  avail  such  words  ? 

Mar.  To  let  him  know 

That  he  is  known. 

Lor.  Let  the  fair  dame  preserve 

Her  sei's  privilege. 

Mar.  I  have  Mime  sons,  sir. 

Will  one  day  thank  you  better. 

Lor.  You  do  well    170 

To  nurse  them  wisely.   Fosoari  —  you  know 
Your  sentence,  then  ? 

./of.  Fol.  Return  to  Caudla  ? 

Lor.  True  — 

For  life. 

Jac.  Foi.  Not  loDg. 

Lor.  I  said  —  for  life. 

Jac.  Fos.  And  I 

Repeat — not  long. 

Lor.  A  year's  imprisontneot 

In  Canes  —  &ftenrerdB  the  freedom  of 
The  whole  iale. 


Jac.  Fof.  Both  the  same  to  me:  the 

Freedom  as  is  the  first  imprisonment. 
Is  't  true  luy  wife  acuumpajiiea  me  ? 

Lor.  Yes, 

If  she  so  wills  it. 

Mar.  Who  obtain'd  that  justice  ? 

Lor.  One  who  wars  not  with  women. 

-War.  But  oppresses    ilg 

Men:  howsoever  let  him  hare  mg  ttianlu 
For  the  only  boon  I  would  have  ask'd  or 

From  him  or  such  as  he  is. 

Lor.  He  receives  them 

As  they  are  offef'd. 

Mar.  May  they  thrive  with  him 

Is  this,  sir,  your  whulo 
mission  Y 
BeoHuse  we  have  brief  time  for  prepwa- 

And  you  perceive  your  presence  doth  iii»- 

This  lady,  of  a  house  noble  ai 
Mar.  IJohlcr  I 
Lor.  How  nobler  7 

Mar.  As  more  generous  I    1 

We  say   the  'generous   steed'  to  eiprea 
the  purity  ^ 

Of  his  liigii  blood.   Thus  much  I  've  learnt, 

itlthuugb 
Venetian   {who    see   tew   steeds    save    at 


Jac.  Foa. 


From  this 


aetians  who  bave  skirr'd  the 


Of  Egypt  and  her  neighbour  Araby: 

And  why  not  say   as   soon   tli^   '  gentmut 


old 

As  yours,  is  better  in  its  product,  nay  — 
Look  not  so  stem  — but  get  you  back,  and 

Upon  your  genealogic  tree's  most  green   jw 
Of  leave<l  and  mo.'it  mature  of  fruits,  and 

Blush   U)   And  ancestors,  who  would  have 


n'd 


reterate  hater  I 


For  such  a  son  —  tboo  cold  in 

Jac.  Foa.  Again,  Marina '. 

Mnr.  Again  !  ttili,  Marina. 

See  yoQ  not,  he  comea  here  to  glut  his  bate 
With  a  last  look  upon  our  misery  ? 
Let  him  partake  it  I 
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Joe.  Fa*.  That  wra«  diffionlt. 

Mot.  Nothing  more  easy.     H«  partakea 
it  now  — 
Ay,  he  ma^  veil  beneath  a.  marble  brow 
And  sneering  lip  the  pang,  but  he  partakes 
it.  1ID 

A   few   bcief   words   of  tmth   shame   tiie 

No  less  than  master;  I  have  probed  his  sonl 
A  moment,  as  the  eternal  Sie  ere  long 
Will  reach  it  always.     See  how  he  shrinks 

from  me  I 
With  death,  and  chains,  and  exile  in  his  hand 
To  scatter  o'er  his  kind  as  he  thinks  fit; 
They  are  his  weapons,  not  his  armour,  for 
I  have  pierced  hun  to  the  core  of  his  cold 

I  care  not  for  his  frowns  t  We  can  bat  die. 
And  he  but  live,  for  him  the  very  worst   jia 
Of  destinies:  each  day  secures  him  more 
His  tempter's. 

Joe.  Fo».         This  is  mere  insanity. 

Mar.  It  may  be  so:  and  who  hath  made 
us  madf 

Lor.  Let  her  go  on;  it  irks  not  me. 

Mar.  That's  false  I 

Toil  came  here  to  enjoy  a  heartless  triumph 
Of  cold  looks  upon  manifold  griefs !     You 

To  be  sued  to  in  vain,  to  mark  our  leats, 
And  hoard  our  groans,  to  gaze  upon  the 

Which  you  have  made  a  prince's  son  —  my 

husband ; 
Inshort,  to  trample  on  the  fallen  —  anofBce 
The  hangman  shrinks  from,  as  all  men  from 


B  wretched. 


How  have  you  sped 

signor,  bk 
Your    plots    could   make,   and   vengeance 

could  desire  us, 
And  haw /eel  ynuf 

Lor.  As  rocks. 

Mar.  By  thunder  blasted: 


i   are   shiver'd. 


They  feel  not,   but   i 

Fuscari;  now  let  us  go,  and  leave  this  felon. 
The  sole  lit  habitant  of  such  a  cell. 
Which  he  has  peopled  often,  but  ne'er  fitly 
Till  he  himself  shall  brood  in  it  alone. 


Joe.  Fog.  My  father  I 
Doge  (^embracing  htm).  Jaoopo  !  my  son, 
my  son  I  uo 


Joe.  Fot.  Mr  father  still  I    How  long  it 
issmcel 
Have  heard  thee  name  my  name  —  our 

Doge.  Mv  boy  I 

Conldst  thou  but  know  — 

JtK.  Fot.     I  rarely,  sir,  have  murmnr'd. 
Doge.  I  feel  too  muith  tbon  hast  not. 
Mot.  Doge,  look  there  I 

I8lu  poititi  la  LouDUO. 
Doge.  I   see    the   man  —  what   mean'st 

thou? 
Mar.  Caution  I 

Lor.  Being 

The  virtue  which  this  noble  lady  most 
Hay  praotise,  she  doth  well  to  recommeDd 
it. 
Mot.  Wretoh  1    tis  no  virtue,  but  the 

Of  those  who  fain  mnit  deal  perforce  wiHi 

As  such  I  recommend  it,  as  I  would         jjo 
To  one  whoae  foot  was  on  an  adder's  pttth. 
Doge.  Daughter,  it  is  snperfluons;  I  Iut* 
long 
Known  Loredano. 

Lor.                 You  may  know  him  better. 
Mar.  Yes;  viorie  he  could  not. 
Jac.  Fos.                     Father,  let  not  these 
paiting  hours  be  lost  in  listening  to 
&  it  — 


Reproaches,  which  boot  nothing. 

Indeed,  our  last  of  meetings  ? 

Doge.  You  behold 

These  white  hairs  1 

Jac.  Fas.  And  I  feel,  besides,  that  mine 
Will   never   be   so    white.     £m brace   me, 

I  loved  you  ever  —  never  more  than  now. 
'      '■  '  children  —  to  your  last  child's 


tdren: 


Look  to  I 

Let  them  be  all  to  you  which  he  was  once. 
And  never  be  to  you  what  1  am  now. 
M^  I  not  see  them  also  ? 

Mar.  No  —  not  here. 

Joe.  Fot.  They  might  behold  their  par- 
ent anywhere. 
Mar.  I  would  that    they  beheld  their 
father  in 
A  place  which  would  not  mingle  fear  with 

To  freeze  tbeir  young  blood  in  its  natural 
current. 

soft,  and  knew 


e    bunted    ontlaw. 
e  day  be  their  h^- 


"  the  water's  leTel, 
le  through  every  ererice, 

Ikw  u  not  Iheir  atmoa- 

u  —  luuJ  jaa  —  and  most  of  all, 
t,  you,  Bir,  uoble  Luredajio  I 
u  it  without  prejudice, 

1  have  Dot 
—  iiDon  this,  but  ucqiiiewe. 

then,  without  meeting  them  7 
,..  o:  thej   shall   await  jon  in 

~   \  Foa.  aiul  must  I  leave  them  —  aU* 
YoQ  must. 

Not  one  ? 

the  state's. 

lught  they  had  been  mine, 
lAir.   ihey  urv,  in  all  uiat«niaJ  things. 
Mar.  That  is. 

In  kll  things  painful.     If  they  're  sick,  they 


will 


Be  left  t 


:i  tend  them;  should  they 


To  in«  to  bnry  and  to  mourn;  but  if 
They    live,    they  'II    make     you    soldiers. 


Slaves,  exiles  —  what  ffou  will;  or  if  they  are 
Females  with  portions,  brides  and  brihes  for 

nobles  I 
Behold   the   state's  care  for   its  sons  and 
mothers  ! 
Lor.  The  hour  approaches,  and  the  wind 

Jac.  Fo».  How    know    you     that    here, 
where  the  genial  wind 
Ne'er  blows  in  all  its  blustering  freedom  ? 

Lor.  T  was  BO 

When    I    came   here.      The   galley   floats 

A  bow-shot  of  the  '  Biva  di  Sthiavoni.'    ^•n 
Jac.  Fo3.  Father  I   I  pray  you  to  precede 

Prepare  my  children  to  behold  their  father. 


Diige.  Be  firm,  my  son ! 

Jac.  Fo».  I  will  do  my  endeavom. 

Mar.  Farewell  I  at  least  to  this  detested. 

And  him  to  whose  good  offices  you  owe 
In  part  your  past  imprisonment. 

Lor.  And  present 

Liberation. 

Doge.         He  speaks  truth. 

Jac.  Foi.  No  doubt !  but  tia 

Exchange  of   chains  for   heavier  ehaiu  I 

He   knows  this,  or  he  had   not  sought  b 

I'hauge  them. 
But  I  reproach  not 

Lor.  The  time  narrows,  signar.< 

Jac.  Fns.  Alas  I   I  little  thought  so  h'' 

geringly 

To  leave  abodes  like  this:  bat  when  I  *■    ^^ 

That  every  step  I  take,  even  from  this  ceflj 

Is  one  away  from  Venice,  I  look  back 

Even  on  these  dull  damp  walls,  nnd  — 

Doge.  Boy  I  no  tea 

Mot.  l>ct  them  flow  on:  be  wept  not  am 

the  rack 

To  shame  him,  and  they  cannot  shame  Utf, 

They  will  relieve  his  heart  —  that  too  kiall 

And  I  will  tind  an  hour  to  wipe  away 
Those  tears,  or  add  my  own,     I  could  weep 

But  would  not  gratify  yon  wretch  so  far. 
Let  us  proceed.     Doge,  lead  the  way. 

Lor.  (to  the  Fujniiiar).  The  torch," there ! 

Mar.  Yes, light uson, as toafunetnl pyre. 
With  Lorednno  mourning  like  an  heir. 

Doge.  My  son,  you  are  feeble;  take  tbii 

Joe.  Fan.       Alas  I 
Must  youth  support  itself  on  age,  and  I 
Who  ought  to  be  the  prop  of  yours  7 

Lor,  Take  mine. 

Mar.  Touch  it  not,  Foscari ;  't  will  sting 


Stand   off! 

yom's 
Would 


'   that   if    a   grasp  of 


se  us  from  the  gulf  wherein  we 
No  hand  of  ours  would  stretch  itself  to 
Come,   Foscari,   take   the   hand   the   altar 
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Bar.  And  bAve  jon  oooSdenoe  in  anch  r 

Lor.  I  hftve. 

Bar.         T  U  hard  npon  hia  yekia. 

£or.  Sfty  rather 

Kind  to  relieve  him  from  the  cues  erf  state. 

Bar.  'T  will  break  his  heart 

Lor.  Age  has  no  heart  to  hreak. 

He  has  Been  his  son's  half  brokan,  and, 

except 
A  HtArt  of  feeling  in  his  dungeon,  never 
Swerved. 

Bar.      In  his  countenance,  I  grant  yon, 


Bat  I  have  seen 

So  desolate,  that  the  most  clamorous  grief 

Had  nought  to  envj  him  within.     Where  is 


I  portion  of  the  palace. 


Lor.  In  hia 

His  son  and  the  whole  race  of  Foscaris. 
Bar.  Biddmg  farewell  ? 
Lor.  A  last.     As  soon  he  shall 

Bid  to  his  dukedom. 

Bar.  When  embarks  the  son  1 

Lor.  Forthwith  —  when  this  long  leave 
ia  taken.     T  is 

Time  to  admonish  them  again. 

Bar.  Forbear; 

Retrench  not  from  their  moments- 
tor.  Not  I,  now 

We    have   higher   business   for   our   own. 
This  day 

Shall  be  the  last  of  the  old  Doge's  reign, 

As  the  lirst  of  his  aou's  last  banishment,   m 

And  that  is  vengeance. 

Bar.  In  my  mind,  too  deep. 

Lor.  'Tis  moderate  —  not  even  life  for 
life,  the  rule 

Denounced  of  retribution  from  all  time; 

Theyowe  me  stillmy  father's  and  mj  uncle's. 
Bar.  Did     not     the     Doge     deny     this 
strongly  ? 

Lor.  Doubtless. 

Bar.  And  did  not  this  shake  your  sos- 

picion  ? 
Lor.  No. 

Bar.  But  if  this  deposition  should  take 


By  our  nnited  influence  in  the  Council, 

It  must  be  done  with  all  the  deference     *« 

Due  to  his  years,  his  staticm,  and  hia  deeds. 

Lor.  As  mncb  of  ceremony  as  yon  will, 
So  that  the  thing  be  done.    Yon  may,  for 

I  care,  depute  the  Council  on  Uieir  knees 
(Like  Barbarossa  to  the  Feme),  to  beg  him 
To  have  the  courtesy  to  abdicate. 

Bar.  What,  if  he  will  not  ? 

Lor.  We  '11  elect  another, 

And  make  him  null. 

Bar.  But  will  the  laws  uphold  na  ? 

Lor.  Whatlaws?— 'ThaXen^areUws; 
and  if  they  were  not, 
I  will  be  legislator  in  this  business.  39 

Bar.  At  your  own  peril  7 

Lor.  There  is  none,  I  tell  yoo, 

Our  powers  are  such. 

Bar.  But  he  has  twioe  already 

Solicited  permission  to  retire. 
And  twice  it  was  refused. 

Lor.  The  better  reason 

To  grant  it  the  third  time. 

Bar.  Unask'd  1 

Lor.  It  shows 

The  impression  of  his  former  instances: 
If   the;  were  from   his  heart,  he  may  be 

thankful: 
If  not,  't  will  punish  his  hypocrisy. 
Come,  they  are  met  by  this  time ;  let  us  jmn 

And  be  thou  fli'd  in  purpose  for  this  once. 
I  have  prepared  such  arguments  as  will 

Pail  to  move  them,  and  to  remove  him. 

Since 
Their  thoughts,  their   objects,   have   been 

sounded,  do  not 
You,  with  your  wonted  scruples,  teach  us 

pause, 
And  all  will  prosper. 

Bar.  Could  I  but  be  certain 

This  is  no  prelude  to  such  persecution 
Of  the  sire  as  has  fallen  upon  the  son, 
I  would  support  you. 

Lor.  He  is  safe,  I  tell  you; 

His  foiiricore  years  and  five  may  linger  on 
As  long  as  lie  can  drag  them:  't  is  his  throne 
Alone  IS  aim'd  at. 

Bar.  But  discarded  princes    <o 

Are  seldom  long  of  life. 

Lor.  And  men  of  eighty 

More  seldom  still. 

Bar.    And  why  not  wut  these  few  years  7 


ir.    Because    we     have    wutod     long 

-  -    enongb,  and  he 
■  longer  thnn  enough.   Hence  1  in  to 

*  "ouucil  I 


lEiamI  LaumAHO  aid  Btnuuso. 


iBto'theTenl'  Why  bo? 
'  The  Ten ' 

„ma  Boawer;  the;  ore  rarely  wool 
.  their  thoughts  anticipate  their  puT' 

iut  proclamation.     We  are  snm- 

iB  eiiQUgh. 

I.  For  them,  bat  not  for  usj 

"uld  know  why. 
fm.  You  will  know  why  auon, 

I  obey;  uid  if  Dot,  you  no  lem  71 

mow  why  you  should  have  obey'd. 

>pose  them,  bvl  — 

■m.  In  Venice  '  but '  's  a  traitor. 

I.  ine  no  '  bvU,^  unless  you  would  pass  o'er 
c  Bridge  whiafa  few  repaas, 
'^4n.  I  am  silent. 

'fm.  Why 

liesitate  7  '  The  Ten  '  have  eaU'd  in  aid 
lir  deliberation  live  and  twenty 
P«<,i.i:ian8  of  the  seualc  — you  are  one, 
And  I  anotlier;  and  it  HetroH  to  me 
Both   hunour'd   by    the    choice   or   cbauee 
which  leads  us  So 

To  miu^le  with  a  body  so  august. 
-Sen.  Mo-flt  true.  I  say  no  more. 
Mtin.  As  we  hope,  aignor. 

And  nil  may  honestly  (that  is,  all  those 
Of  noble  hlood  may),  one  day  hope  to  be 
Decemrir,  it  is  surely  foe  the  senate's 
Chosen  delegates,  a  suhool  of  wisdom,  to 
Be  thus  admitted,  though  as  novices. 
To  view  the  mysteriea. 

Sen.  Let  u»  view  tbein;  they. 

No  doubt,  are  worth  it. 

Mem.  Being  worth  our  lives 

If  we   dividge   them,  diiubtlesa   they  are 
worth  90 

Something,  at  least  to  you  or  me. 

Sen,  I  sought  not 

A  plane  within  the  sanctuary;  but  being 
Chosen,  however  reluctantly  so  chosen, 
I  shall  fulfil  my  oflice. 

Mem.  Let  us  not 

Be   latest    in    obeying   'the   Ten's'   sura- 


Sen.  All  are  uot  met,  but  I  am  of  yonr 
thought 
So  far  —  let  'a  in. 

Mem.         The  earliest  are  most  weleome 
In  earnest  councils  —  we  will  not  be  leait 

BMer  U«  Doai,  I1.00K  Fwciiu.  and  ILuoi^. 

Jac.  Fan.  Ah,  father  ]  though  I  muEt  and 
will  depart. 
Vet  —  yet- — Ipray  you  to  obtain  for  me  m 
That  I  ouce  moro  return  imto  ray  home, 
Howe'er  remote  the  period.     Let  there  be 
A  point  of  time,  ae  beacon  to  my  heart. 
With  any  penalty  annei'd  they  please. 
But  let  me  stiU  return. 

Doge.  Son  Jacopo, 

Go  and  obey  our  country's  will:  'ti*  not 
For  ns  to  look  beyond. 

Jnc.  Fos.  But  still  I  mutt 

Look  back.    I  pray  you  think  of  me. 

Doge.  Alu  I 

You  ever  were  my  dearest  offspring,  when  ■ 
They  were  more  numerous,  nor  can  l>e  lew 

Now  yon  are  last;  but  did   the  state  dft> 

The  exile  of  the  di»nterr^  ashes 

Of   your   three   goodly    brothers,   now   in 

And  thcii-  despuiidiug  lihadcs  i-auie  flitting 

To  imjiede  the  act,  1  must  no  less  obey 
A  duty,  paramount  to  every  duty. 

Mar.  My  husband  I  let  us  on;  this  but 
prolongs 

Jar.  Fo),  But  we  are  not  snmmoo'd  yet; 

The  gnlley's  bmjIs  are  not  unfurl'd:  —  who 

knows  ? 
The  wind  may  change. 

Mar.  And  if  it  do,  it  will  not 

Change  their  hearts,  or  your  lot:  the  gal- 
ley's oars  ii> 
Will  [juiekly  clear  the  harbour. 

Jae,  Fat.  O  ye  elements  1 

Where  are  your  storms  ? 

Mar.  In  human  breasts.    Ala*  I 

Will  nothing  calm  you  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  Never  yet  did  mariner 

Put  up  ki  patron   saint  such   prayers  for 

prosperous 
And  pleasant  breezes,  as  I  call  upon  von. 
Ye  tutelar  saints  of  my  own  city  I  which 
Ye  love  not  with  more  holv  love  than  I, 
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To  lash  up  from  the  deep  the  Adrian  wmTea, 
And  waken  Auster,  sovereign  of  the  tem- 

TiU  the  sea  dash  me  back  on  m;  own  shore 
A  broken  corM  Dpon  the  barren  Lido, 
Where  I  may  mingle  with  the  mnd«  which 

Bkirt 
The  land  I  love,  and  never  shall  see  more  t 
Mar.  And  wish  you  this  with  me  beside 

yon? 
Jae.  Fog.     No — 
No  —  not  for  thee,  too  good,  too  kind  t 

May's!  thou 
Lire  long  to  be  a  mother  to  those  children 
Thj  fond  fldelitj  for  a  time  de|HiveB 
Of  such  support  I    Bat  foe  myself  alone, 
Uay  all  the  winds  of  heaven  howl  down 

the  Gulf,  .4« 

And  tear  the  vessel,  till  the  manners, 
Appall'd,  turn  their  despairing  ejes  on  me. 
Ah  the  Phenicians  did  on  Jonah,  then 
Cast   me  oat  from   amongst   them  as  an 

offering 
To  appease  ^e  waves.    The  billow  which 

destroys  me 
Will  be  more  merciful  than  man,  and  bear 

Dead,  but  ilill  bear  ine  to  a  native  grave. 
From    fishera'    hands    upon    the   desolate 

strand, 
Which,  of  its  thousand  wrecks,  hath  ne'er 

received 
One  lacerated  like  the  heart  which  then  i;o 
Will   be  —  But  wherefore  breaks  it  not? 
Why  live  I  ? 
Mar.  To  man  thyself,  I  trust,  with  time, 
to  master 
Such  useless  passion.    Until  now  thou  wert 
A  sufferer,  but  not  a  loud  one:  why. 
What  is  this  Co  the  things  thou  hast  borne 

in  silence  — 
Imprisonment  and  actual  torture  ? 

Jac,  Fos.  Double, 

Triple,  aiid  tenfold  torture  I     But  jou  are 

right. 
It  must  be  borne.     Father,  your  blessing  ! 

Doge.  Would 

It  could  avail  thee  I  but  no  less  thou  hast 
it.  ,s, 

Jac.  Fos.  Forgive  — 
Doge.  What  ? 

Jac.  Fos.     My  poor  mother,  for  my  birth. 
And  me  for  having  lived,  and  you  yourself 
(As  I  forgive  you),  for  the  gift  of  life. 
Which  you  bestow'd  upon  me  as  my  sire. 


Mar.  What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Jac.  Fot.  Nothing.     I  cannot  charge 

My  memoly  with  much  save  sorrow:  hot 
I  nave  been  so  he^ooA  the  common  lot 
Chasten'd  and  visited,  I  needs  must  think 
That  I  was  wicked.    If  it  be  so,  may 
What  I  have  undergone  here  keep  me  fram 
A  like  hereafter  I 

Mar.  Fear  not:  (id/ 's  reserved   170 

For  your  oppressors. 

Jac.  Poi.  Let  me  hope  not 

Mar.  Hope  not  ? 

Jae,  Fot.    I  cannot  wish  them  aU  thej 
have  inflicted. 

Jfor.  AUI   the  consnnunate   fiends  I    A 
thousand  fold 
May  the  worm  which  ne'er  dieth  feed  npon 
theml 

Jac.  Foa.  They  may  repent. 

Mar.       And  if  they  do.  Heaven  will  not 
Accept  the  tardy  penitence  of  demons. 

Bnltr  OB  Oglcrr  and  Owirdi. 
Ofi.  Signor  I  the  boat  is  at  the  shore  — 
the  wind 
Is  rising  —  we  are  ready  to  attend  you, 
Jac.  Fos.  And  I  tA  be  attended.     Once 

Your  Irnnd  I 

Doge.         Take  it.     Alas,  bow  thine  own 
trembles  I  iSo 

Jac.  Fot.  No  —  yon  mistake;  'tis  yours 
that  shakes,  my  father. 
FareweUl 

Doge.       Farewell  I  Is  there  aught  else  ? 
Jac.  Fos.  No  —  nothing. 

ITo  1^1  OJUxr. 

Lend  me  your  arm,  good  signor. 

Offi.  You  turn  pale  — 

Let  me   support   you  —  paler  —  bo  I   some 

aid  there  1 
Some  water  I 

Mar.  Ah,  he  is  dpng  t 

Jac.  Fos.  Now,  I  'm  ready  — 

My   eyes    swim    strangely  —  where  'a   the 
door? 
Afar.  Away  I 

Let  me  support  him  —  my  best  love  I     Oh, 

God! 
How  faintly  beats  thb  heart  —  this  poise  I 
Jac.  Foa.  The  light  I 

Is  it  the  light  ?  —  I  am  faint. 

{Qffktr pre^reatM  him  with  voM'. 

Offi.  He  will  be  better 

Perhaps,  in  the  air. 
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Jac.  Foi.  I  doubt  not     Father  — 

Your  hands  I 

Mar,  There  *s  death  m  thftt  damp 

olanunv  gtaap. 
Ob,  God  I     My  Foscari,  how  fare  you  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  WeU ! 

t/f.  ditt. 

Offi.  He  '8  goue  I 

&ge.  He  's  free  I 

Mar.  No  —  do,  be  i«  Dot  deftd; 

There  must  be  life  yet  in  that  heart  —  ho 

ThuB  leave  mo- 

Uugt.         Daughter ! 

Afar.  Hold  thy  peace,  old  nun  I 

I  Ain  no  daughter  uiiw  —  thou  hut  iio  boh. 
Oh,  Foacari ! 

Offi.  We  must  remove  the  body. 

Doge.  Touch  it  not,  dungeoa  miscrcauta  I 
your  base  ofBre 
Ends  with  his  life,  and   goes  not  beyuud 

murder, 
Even  by  your  murderous  laws.     Leave  his 


I  Offi.  I  mui 

Inform  the  eignory,  and  leam  their  plea 

Dage.  Inform  the  signory  from  me,  the 

They  have  no  further  power  upon   ihoae 

While   he   lived,  he   was   theirs,  as  fiti  a 

subject ; 

Now  he  is  mine  —  my  broken-hearted  boy  1 

[KnlOff.rvt. 

Mar.  And  I  must  live  ! 

Doge.  Your  children  live,  Marina. 

Mar.  My  children  1  true  —  they  live,  and 


In 


To  bring  them  up  to  serve  the  state,  and 

As   died   their  father.     Oh,  what   best  of 

blessings  iiQ 

Were   barrenness   in   Venice  I  Would   my 

mother 
Had  been  so  t 

Doge.  My  unhappy  children  I 

Mar.  What ! 

Yoa  feel  it  then  at  last  —  you  I  Whore  is 

The  stoic  of  the  sUte  ? 

Doge  (ihromng  himielf  down  by  Ae  body). 


Mar.  Ay,  weep  oat 

I  thought  you  bad  no  tears  —  you  hoarded  ' 

them 
Until  they  are  useless;  but  weep  on  1 

Shall  weep  more  —  never,  never  more. 


Lor.  What's  here? 

Mar.  Ah  I  the  devil  come  to  insult  tba 
dead  I  Avaunt ! 
Incarnate  Lucifer  I  'tis  holy  ground. 
A  martyr's  ashes  now  lie  there,  which  main 

A  shrine.  Get  thee  back  to  thy  place  of  tor- 

Bar.  Lady,  we  knew  not  of  this  sad  event, 
But  pasA'd  here  merely  on  our  path  froa 
council. 

Mnr.  Pass  on. 

Lor.  We  sought  the  Dag«. 

Mar.   {pointing  to  the  Doge,  who  ii  iliU  att 
the  ground  by  hw  son't  body).  HaV 
busy,  look. 
About  the  business  yoti  provided  for  him. 
Are  ye  content  ? 

ear.  We  will  not  interrupt 

A  parent's  sfirrowa. 

Afar.  No,  ye  only  make  them, 

Then  leave  them. 

Doge  (ruling).  Sire,  I  am  ready. 

Bar.  No  —  not  now. 

Lor.  Yet  'twas  important. 

Dogt.  If  't  was  so,  I  caa 

Only  repeat  —  1  am  ready. 

Bar.  It  shall  not  be 

Just  now,  though  Venice  totter'd  o'er  the 

Like  a  frail  vesKel.    I  respect  your  griefs. 
Doge.  I  thank  you.    If  the  tidings  which 
you  bring 
Are  evil,  you  may  say  them;  nothing  fur- 
Can  touch  me  more  than  him  thou  look'st 

If  they  be  giwd,  say  on;  jon  need  not/ear 
That  they  can  com/orl  mc. 

Bar.  I  would  they  could  I 

Doge.  I  spoke  not  to  you ,  but  to  Iioredano. 
He  understands  mc. 

Mar.  Ah  !  I  thought  it  would  be  so. 

Doge.  What  mean  you  ? 

3far.  Lo  t  there  is  the  blood  begin- 

ning ]«• 

To  flow  through  the  dead  lips  of  Foscari  — 
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The   bodj  bleed*  in  the  preBence  of   the 


Tbou  cowardlj  mnrdereF  bj  law,  behold 
How  death  itself  beari  witaeBS  to  tbjr  deeds  I 

Doge.  Ht  child  I  this  it  a  phantasj  of 
grief. 
Bear  hence  the  bodj.  {To  his  aUendantt.']  — 

Signois,  if  it  pleaae  joo. 
Within  an  hour  1 11  hear  jou. 
IBieanl  Doai,  Mauiu,  and  altrndanU  wiA  tie  iaif. 
JVaiMBf  LmHDuro  and  Ba»au*o. 

Bar.  He  mnat  not 

Be  tronbled  now. 

Lor.  He  said  himself  that  nought 

Could  give  him  trouble  farther. 

Bar.  These  are  words; 

But  grief  is  lonely,  and  the  breaking  in   >so 
Upon  it  barbarons. 

Lor.  Sorrow  preys  upon 

Its  solitude,  and  nothing  more  diverts  it 
From  its  sad  visions  of  the  other  world, 
Than  calling  it  at  moments  back  to  this. 
The  busy  have  no  time  for  tears. 

Bar.  And  therefore 

Yon  would   deprive   this   old   man  of  all 
business  ? 

Lor.  The   thing's  decreed.    The  Giunta 
and  '  the  Ten  ' 
Have  made  it  law  —  who  shall  oppose  that 
law? 

Bar.  Humanity  ! 

Lot.  Because  his  son  is  dead? 

Bar.  And  yet  unburied. 

Lor.  Had  we  known  this  when 

The  act  was  passing,   it  might  have  sus- 
pended 161 
Its  passage,  but  impedes  it  not  —  once  past. 

Bar.  I  'II  not  consent. 

Lot.  You  have  consented  to 

All  that's  essential  — leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Bar.  Why  press  this  abdication  now  1 

Lnr.  The  feelings 

Of  private  passion  may  not  interrupt 
The  public  beueiit;  and  what  the  state 
Decides  to-day  must  not  give  way  before 
To-morrow  foe  a  natural  accident. 

Bar.  You  have  a  son. 

Lot.  I  have  —  and  had  a  father.    170 

Bar.  Still  so  tneiorable  ? 

Lor.  Still, 

Bar.  But  let  him 

Inter  his  son  before  we  press  upon  him 
This  edict. 

Lor.  Let  bim  call  up  into  life 

My  sire  and  micle  —  1  consent.    Men  may. 


Even  aged  men,  be,  or  appear  to  be. 
Sires  of  a  hundred  sous,  Dnt  cannot  kindle 
An  atom  of  their  ancestors  from  earth. 
The  victims  are  not  equal:  ' 


His  SODS  expire  by  natunU  deaths,  and  I 
■pes  by  violent 


My  sires  by  violent  and  mysterioua  nuUa- 


I  nsed  no  poison,  bribed  no  subtle  muter 
Of  the  destructive  art  of  healing,  to 
Shorten  the  path  to  the  eternal  core. 
His  sons  —  and   he   had   four  —  are  dead, 

vrithont 
Jt/v  dabbling  in  vile  dmgs. 

Bar.  And  ut  thou  sore 

He  dealt  in  snob  ? 

hor.  Most  sure. 

Bar.  And  yet  be  seaui 

All  openness. 

Lor.  And  so  be  seem'd  not  long 

Ago  to  Caimagnuola. 

Bar.  The  attainted 

And  foreign  traitor  ? 

Lor.  Even  to:  when  ht. 

After  the  very  night  m  which  <  the  Ten ' 
(Join'd  with  tbe  Doge)  decided  his  destroy 

Met  the  great  Duke  atdaybrenk  with  a  jest, 
Demandmg  whether  be  should  augur  him 
'  The  good  day  or  good  night  ? '  his  Doge- 

'  That  he  in  truth  had  pass'd  a  night  of  vigil, 
In  which  (he  added  with  a  gracious  smtle) 
There  often  has  been  question  about  you.' 
'T  was  true  ;   the  question  was  the  death 

resolved 
Of  Carmagnuola,  eight  months  ere  he  died; 
And  the  old  Doge,  who  knew  him  doom'd. 

With  deadly  cozenage,  eight  long  months 
beforehand  — 

Eight  months  of  such  hypocrisy  as  is 

Learnt  but  in  eighty  years.  Brave  Car- 
magnuola 

Is  dead;  so  is  young  Foscari  and  his  bre- 

I  never  STmied  on  them. 

Bar.  Was  Carmagnuola 

Your  friend  ? 

Lot.      He  was  the  safeguard  of  the  city. 
In  early  life  its  foe,  but,  in  his  manhood, 
Its  saviour  first,  then  victim. 

Bar.  Ah  1  that  seenu 

The  penalty  of  saving  cities.    He 
Wbom  we  now  act  against  not  only  saved 
Our  own,  bnt  added  others  to  her  sway,  jn 


•.  The         u> Juid  we  ape  them) 

gave  «  ^.jwa 
him  who  took  a  city ;  uid  thej  gave 
tti  hini  nho  saved  a  c'ltvtea 
:  the  rewards  are  equal.    Now, 
__.  iild  measure  forth  the  uitics  taken 
B  Uoge  Foacari,  with  uitizeos 
Oj'd  bj  him,  or  (hrougK  him,  the  ac- 

fearfully  against  him,  alUiough  oax- 

vate  havoc,  such  aa  between  him    iio 

I  mj  dead  father. 

Are  you  then  thus  fix'd  7 
Why,  what  should  thaugt  me  7 
_r.  That  which  changes  me: 

you,  I  know,  are  marble  \a  retain 
■end.     But   when   all   is   nccomplish'd, 

uld  man  is  deposed,  his  name  degraded, 
IB  sons  all  dead,  his  family  depreM'd, 
jd  fou  and  yours  triumphant,  shall  yon 

sleep? 
Lor.  More  soundly. 

'iar.     That 's  an  error,  and  you  11  find  it 
!  you  sleep  with  your  fathers. 
lOr.  They  sleep  Dot 

iheir  occeleisted  graves,  nor  will         ^jo 
'.   Foseari   fills  his.     Each  night   I  see 

Stalk  frowuing  round  my  coueh,  and,  puiuU 


Bar.  Fancy's  dbtempurature  !   There  i 
no  passion 
More  spectral  or  fantastical  than  Hate; 
Not  even  its  opposite,  Love,  so  peoples  aii 
With  phantoms,  as  this  madness  of  the  heaxt. 


I    Offl-!^ 


Lot.  Where  go  you,  sirrah  7 

OJfi.  By  the  dncal  order 

To  forward  the  preparatory  rites 
For  the  late  Foscari's  interment. 

Bar.  Their     j^ 

Vault  ha.'  been  often  oper'd  of  late  years. 

Lor.   T  will  be   full  soon,  and  may  be 
closed  (or  ever. 

Ojp.  May  I  pass  un  7 

Lor.  You  may. 

Bar.  How  bears  the  Doge 

This  last  calamity  ? 

Offi.  With  desperate  firmness. 

Id  presence  of  another  he  says  little. 
Bat  I  perceive  his  li[»  move  now  and  then; 


And  once  or  twic 

ndjoining 
Apartmi;nC.  mutte 


I  heard  him,  from  tlw< 
forth  the  words  — 


Scarce  audibly.  I  mu 

Bar. 
WiU  move  aU  Veniw 


proceed.  lEmt  oputy 
This  strok* 
n  his  favour. 
Lor.  Right  I   I 

We  must  be  speedy:  let  us  call  together 
The  delegates  appointed  to  convey 
The  council's  resolntion. 

Bar.  I  protest 

Against  it  at  this  moment. 

Lor.  As  you  please 

I'll  take  their  voices  on  it  ne'ertheless, 
And  see  whose  most  may  stray  them,  Toan 


ACT  V 
Scene  I 

Thr  Doot  aiut  AOaiAmU. 

Aa.  My  lord,  the  deputation  b  in  waiting 
But  add,  that  if  another  hour  would  bette 
Accord  with  your  will,  they  will  make  if 

Doge.   To   me  all  hours  are   alike.   Let 

them  aupi 
An   Officer.  Pi 

bidding. 

Doge.  What  command  ? 

OJfi.  A  melancholy  one  —  to  call  the  at- 
andaaue 


iuce  I  1    have   done   your 


Of  — 

Doge.  True  —  tr 

Begin  to  fail  in  apprehension,  and 

W^ax  very  old  —  old  almost  as  my  yean. 

'"'"  I  fought  them  off,  but  tlwy  !»• 


gm 
To  overtake  me. 

Enter  l/ir  DrpHlaiteii, 


"'"J.?'^ 


fifth 


Noble  men,  your  pleasure? 
Chief  of  the  Ten.  In  the  first  place.  Um 
Council  doth  condole 
With  the  Doge  on  his  lato  and  private  grief. 
Doge.  No  more  —  no  more  of  that. 
Chief  of  Ike  Ten.  Will  not  the  Duke 

Accept  the  homage  of  respect  7 
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Doge.  I  do 

Accept  it  fts  't  b  given  —  proceed. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  '  The  Ten,' 

With  a  selected  siuatft  from  the  senate 
Of  twenW-flve  of  the  beat  bom  pabricivis, 
Having  deliberated  on  the  state 
Of    the   republic,   and   the    o'erwhehning 

Which,  at  this  moment,  danbly  must  oppreas 
Your  jeaiB,  so  long  devoted  to  your  comi- 

Have  judged  it  fitting,  with  all  reverence, 
Now  to  solicit  from  your  wisdom  (which 
Upon  reflection  must  accord  in  this) 
The  resignation  of  the  ducal  ring. 
Which  you  have  worn  so  long  and  vener- 
ably. 
And  to  prove  that  they  are  not  ungrateful. 

Cold  to  your  years  and  services,  they  add 
An  appanage  of  twenty  hundred  golden     to 
Ducats,  to  make  retirement  not  less  splen- 
did 
Than  should  become  a  sovereign's  retreat. 

Doge.  Did  I  hear  rightly  7 

ChUfof  Iht  Ten.         Need  I  say  again  ? 

Doge.  No.  —  Have  you  done  ? 

CkUfof  Ike  Ten.  I  have  spoken. 

Twenty-four 
Hours  are  accorded  yon  to  give  an  answer. 

Doge.  I  shall  not  need  so  many  seconds. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We 

Will  now  retire. 

Doge,  Stay  t  Four  and  twenty  hours 

Will  alter  nothing  which  I  have  to  say. 

Chief  of  Ike  Ten.  Speak! 

Doge.       When  I  twice  before  reiterated 
My  wish  to  al)dicate,  it  was  refused  mer   »> 
And  not  alone  refused,  but  ye  exacted 
Ad  oatb  from  me  that  1  would  never  more 
Renew  this  instance.     I  have  sworn  to  die 
In  full  exertion  of  the  functions,  trbich 
My  comitry  call'd  me  here  to  exercise, 
Accordin|;   to   my    honour    and    my    con- 

I  cannot  break  my  oath. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Reduce  us  not 

To  the  alternative  of  a  decree. 
Instead  of  your  compliance. 

Doge.  Providence 

Prolongs    my  days  to   prove  and  chasten 

But  je  haie 

Of   days,  si 


I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for  har, 
As  I  have  laid  down  dearer  things  than 

life: 
But  for  my  dignity  —  I  hold  it  of 
The  whole  republic ;  when  the  general  will 
Is  manifest,  then  yon  shall  all  be  answei'd. 
Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  grieve  for  snoh  an 

Avail  yon  aught. 

Doge.  I  oan  aubmit  to  all  tliinga, 

But  nothing  will  advance;  no,  not  a  mo- 

What  you  decree  —  decree. 

Chief  of  Ae  Ten.     With  this,  then,  miut 

Betam  to  those  who  sent  us  7 

Doge.  Yon  have  heard  me. 

ChUfof  the  Ten.  With  aU  due  reverence 

we  retire.  [Eremt  Me  Defulatiaii,  ite. 

Alt.  My  lord, 

The  noble  dame  Marina  craves  anandienoa. 
Doge.  My  time  is  hers. 


Mar.  My  lord,  if  I  intrude  — 

Perhaps  you  fain  would  be  alone  ? 

Doge.  Alone  I 

Alone,  come  all  the  world  around  me,  I 

"ut  we  will  bear 


Mar.  We  will;  and  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  are,  69 

Endeavour  —  Oh,  my  husband  1 

Doge.  Give  it  way; 

I  cannot  comfort  tbee. 

Mar.  He  might  have  lived, 

So  form'd  for  gentle  privacy  of  life. 
So  loving,  so  beloved ;  the  native  of 
Another    land,   and   who   so    bless'd    and 

blessing 
As  my  poor  Foscari  7  Nothing  was  want- 
ing 
Unto  his  happiness  and  mine  save  not 
To  be  Venetian. 

Doge.  Or  a  prince's  son. 

Mar.  Yes;  all  things  which  conduce  to 

Imperfect  happiness  or  high  ambition. 
By  some  strange  destiny,  to   him  proved 
deadly.  la 

The  country  and  the  people  whom  he  loved, 
The  prince  of  whom  ne  was  the  elder  bom, 
And  — 


Doge.      Soon  may  be  a  prinee  no  longer. 
Mar.  How  ? 

Dogr.  Thej  hare  token  tnj  son  (torn  me. 

At  mj  tou  long  worn  diadem  and  ring. 
Let  lAem  remine  the  gewgaws  '. 

Mar.  OL,  the  tyrants  ! 

Id  mch  an  hour  too ! 

Dofft.  T is  the  litt«Et  time; 

Ad  hoar  ago  I  abonld  have  felt  it. 

3tar.  And 

WiU   you   not   now   resent   it?  — Oh,  for 

vengeauc^  I 
Bat   be,  who,  bad   he   been   enongli   pro- 
tected, V3 
Might  have  repaid  protection  in  thii  mo- 

Cannot  aaatst  hia  fatbtar. 

Doge.  Nor  should  do  so 

Against   bis  conntrj,   had   be  a   tfaonsaud 

Instead  of  that  — 

Mar.  They  tortured  from  him.  Thi« 
May  be  pore  patriotism.  I  am  a  woman: 
To  me  my  hosband  aud  my  children  were 
Country  and  borne.     I  loved  km  —  how  I 

loved  bim  1 
I  bare  seen  bim  pans  thimigfa  sneh  an 

The  old  maxtyrs  would  have  sbnuik  from : 

be  is  gone, 
And  I,  who  would  have  given  my  blood  for 

Have  nought  to  give  but  tears  I     Bat  eould 

The   retribution   of   hia   wrongs  !  —  Well, 

well; 
I  have  sons,  who  aball  be  meu. 

Dogt.  Your  grief  distracts  yon. 

Mar.  I  thought  I  could  have  borne  it, 
wben  I  saw  bim 
Bow'd   down   by  such   oppression;   yes,   I 

thought 
That  I  would  rather  look  upon  his  eorac 
Than    his    prolong'd     captivity;  —  I     am 

punish'd 
For  that  thought  now.     Would  I  were  in 
his  grave  I 
Doge.  I  must  look  on  lum  once  more. 
Mar.  Come  witb  me  ! 

Doge.  Is  he  — 

Mar.     Our  bridal  bed  is  now  bis  bier,  i  id 
Doge.  And  he  is  in  his  shroud  I 
Mar.  Come,  c<irae,  old  man  ! 


Bar.  (fo  an  Ailendant).     Where   is   the    ' 
Doge?  I 

An.  This  instant  retired  brace    | 

With  the  illnstrioas  lady  bis  son's  widow. 

Lor.  Where?  | 

Att.        To  the  ehamher  wber«  the  body    i 
lies.  I 

Bar,  Let  us  return,  then. 

Lor.  You  forget,  yon  iTatmot 

We  have  tbe  implicit  order  of  the  Giunta 
To  await  their  coming  here,  and  join  them    i 

Their  office:  they  11  be  here  soco  after  us.  ' 
Bar.  And  will  they  press  their  answer  on 

tbe  Doge  ? 

Lor,  T  was  bb  own  wish  that  all  should  ! 

be  done  promptly.  la  I 

He  answer'd  quickly,  and  must  so  be  an-  I 


Bar. 


Die 


He  could  not  have  lived  long;  but  I  ban 

My  best  to  save  his  honours,  and  opjNMed      | 
This  proposition  to  tbe  last,  though  vaiolj. 
Why  would   tiie  genera]  votei  coinpet  ntt   I 
hither?  ' 

Lor.  T  WHS  fit  that  some  one  of  auvb  dif- 
ferent thoughts 
From  ours  should  be  a  witness,  lest  fnUe 

Should  whisper  Uiat  a  harsh  majority      ija 
Dreaded  to  have  its  acts  beheld  by  others. 

Bar.  And  uot  less,  I  must  needs  think, 
for  the  sake 
Of  hnmbliag  me  for  my  vain  oppoaitim. 
You  are  ingetuous,  I.oredano,  in 
Your  modes  of  vengeance,  nay,  poetical, 
A  very  Ovid  iu  the  art  of  haling; 
Tis  thus  (although  a  secondary  objeot. 
Yet  hate  lus  microscopic  eyes)  to  yoti 
I  owe,  by  way  of  foil  to  tbe  more  zealons, 
This  nndesired  ass<X'iution  in  •^ 

Your  Giunta'n  duties. 

Lor.  How  I  —  my  Giunta  ! 

Bar.  Yo<m! 

They  speak  your  language,  watch  your  nod, 

approVe 
Your  plans,  and  do  your  work.     Are  they 
not  yours  f 

Lor.  YoQ  talk    imwardy.     T  were   best 
they  bear  not 
This  from  you. 
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Bar.     Oh,  the;  11  heu  m  mnoh  one  daj- 
From  loader  ton^oes  than  mine:  they  havs 

gone  beyond 
Even  their  ezorbituuw  of  power;  and  when 
This  bappeuB  m   the  moat  oontenm'd  and 

Statea,  atung  hmnanity  will  rise  to  oheok  it. 

Lor.  You  l&lk  bnt  idlj. 

Bar.  That  remsins  for  proof,  ijq 

Here  come  our  coUeegues. 

EtOrrOieDtpiMtiimathtfan. 
Chief  of  the  Ten.  Is  the  Duke  awara 

We  seek  hia  pesence  ? 

Att.  He  shall  be  inform'd. 

lEma  AtMdiait. 

Bar.  The  Duke  is  with  bis  son. 

Chief  of  the  Tea.  If  it  be  ao, 

We  will  remit  him  till  the  rites  are  over. 
IjOt  na  return.     T  is  time  enough  tivanor- 

Lor.  (tuide  to  Bar^.  Now  the  lieh  man's 


From  its  vile  babbling  roots,  till  yoa  shall 

Nothing  bnt  sobs  through  blood,  for  this  1  — 

Sage  signoTs, 
I  praj  j-e  De  not  hastj.         lAioud  la  lAe  Mhen. 

Bar.  But  be  human  I  i6a 

Lor.  See,  the  Duke  comes  1 

Enlrr  Me  Doai. 
Doge.  I  have  obey'd  your  summons. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  come  onoe  more  to 

urge  our  psst  request. 
Doge.  And  I  to  answer. 
Chief  of  the  Ten.         What? 
Dtw-  My  only  answer. 

You  have  heard  it. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.    Hear  you  then  the  last 

Definitive  and  absolute  I 

Doge.  To  the  point  — 

To  the  point  I     I  know  of  old  the  forms  of 

office, 
And  gentle  preludes  to  strong  acts  —  Go 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  You  are  no  longer 
Doge;  you  are  released 
From  vour  imperial  oath  as  sovereign;  tig 
Your  ducal  robes  must  be  put  off;  but  for 
Your  services,  the  state  allots  the  appanage 
Already  mention'd  in  our  former  congress. 
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nn«e  days  aia  bft  yoa  to  remove  bo 

hence,  '•* 

Under  the  penalty  to  see  conflsoatad  1** 

All  yonr  own  private  fortune. 

Ihge.  That  Ust  olanse, 

I  am  proud  to  aay,  would  not  enrioh  the 

Chi^ofthe  Ten.  Your  answer,  Dnke  I 
Lor.  Your  answer,  Francis  Foeoari  t 

Doge.  If  I  oouU  have  foreseen  that  my 

Was  prejndioial  to  the  stato,  the  chief 
Of  the  repnblio  never  would  have  shown  iSa 
Himself  so  far  nn^iatoful,  as  to  place 
His  own  lugh  dignity  before  his  country; 


Have  consecrated  my  Ust  moments  to  her. 
Bat  the  decree  being  nnder'd,  I  obey. 


diree  days  ni 
We  willii^ly  mil  lengthen  them  to  eight. 
As  sign  of  our  esteem. 

Doge.  Not  eight  hours,  signer, 

Nor    even    eight    minntu — There 's   the 

ducal  ring,  [Tatmgifg'AUriiifmdcap. 
And  there  the  ducal  diadem.  And  so  191 
The  Adnatic  's  free  to  wed  another. 

Chief  of  the   Ten.   Yet  go  not  forth  so 

quickly. 
Doge.  I  am  old,  sir, 

And  even  to  move  but  slowly  must  begin 
To  move  betimes.   Methinks  I  see  amongst 

A  face  I  know  not  —  Senator  t   your  name. 
You,  by  your  garb,  Chief  of  the  ForW  I 

Mem.  Sigoia, 

I  am  the  son  of  Marco  Memmo. 

Doge.  Ah  I 

Your  father  was  my  biend.  —  But  lotu  and 

What,  ho  I  my  servants  there  I 
Allen.  My  prince  I 

Doge.  No  prince  — 

There    are    the    princes    of    the    prince  I 

(Pointing  to  the  Ten's  Depvtatton.^  — 


Topi 


Why 


So  rashly  ?  't  will  give  scandal. 

Doge.  Answer  that; 

[n>u«ra>. 

It   is  your   proTiuoe.  —  Sirs,   bestir  yonr- 

selves:  [7bl4«  Sn^HHli. 

There  is  one  burthen  which  I  beg  yon  bear 


to  that  idjmU. 


And  call  Mbtuib, 


idli     SMarlUmt. 
Get  tbee  ready;  wi 


a  may  depart :  what  would 

hi.  ^  jiog;  do  you  fear  tliat  we  shall  bear 
|iaJace  with  us  ?     Its  old  walls,   ten 

(  as  I  am,  and  I  'in  very  old, 
•erved  you,  so  have  I,  and  I  and  they 
[t  tell  a  talc;  but  I  invoke  Ihem  not 
aU  upon  you  !  else  they  would,  as  ent 

elars  of  stone  Dugon  s  i«uiplc  on 
aelite  and  his  Philistiue  foes.        no 
^h  power  1  do  believe  there  might  exist 
Bu^  a  ourae  as  mine,  provokea  by  sueh 
you;   but   1   curse   not.     Adieu,   good 
Bignors  I 
May   the   next   duke    be   better   than   the 
present. 
lAtr.  The  present  duke  is  Paschal  Mali- 

Doge.  Not  till   I  pass   the   threshold  of 

these  doors. 
Lor.    Saint   Mark's   great    bell   is   soon 
about  tu  toll 
For  his  inauguration. 

Doge.  Earth  and  heaven  I 

Te  wilt  reverbemte  this  peal;  and  I 
Live  to  hear  this  !  —  the  first  doge  who  e'er 

Such  soimd  for  his  successor  !  Happier  he, 
My  ottaintud  predeteasor,  stem  Faliero  — 
This  insult  at  the  least  was  spared  him. 

t.or.  ^  What ! 

Do  you  regret  a  traitor  ? 

Doge.  No —  I  merely 

Envy  the  dead. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  My  lord,  if  you  indeed 
Are  beat  upon  this  rash  abtUDdoument 
Of  the  state's  palace,  at  the  leant  retire 
By   the  private  staircase,   whiuh  conducts 

you  towards 
Tbc  Iftxuling-place  of  the  caiwL 


9  by  which' 


\ 


Doge. 
Will  now  desoe&d  the 

mounted 
To    sovereignty  —  the    Giants'   Stairs, 

whose 

Broad  eniinence  I  was  invested  duke. 
My  serrices  have  railed  me  up  those  stepi. 
The  malice  of  my  foes  will  drive  me  down 

TTtere  five  and  thirty  years  ago  was  I 
InstaJl'd,  and  traversed  these  same  balb, 

from  whieh 
I  never  thought  to  be  divorced  except 
A  corse  —  a  corse,  it  might  be,  Cgbtmg  tn 

But  not  pusb'd  hent'e  by  fellow-citizens. 

But    come;    my   son    and   I    will    go 
gether  — 

He  to  his  grave,  and  I  to  pray  for  mine. 
Chief  of  the  Ten.  What  t  thus  in  puhlifrl 
Doge.  I  was  pubIk^ 

Elected,  and  so  will  I  be  deposed. 

Marina  !  art  thou  witling  ? 

Mar.  Here 's  my  attB  I 

Doge,   And  here  my  staff:  thus  propp'd 

will  I  go  forth. 
Chief  of  the   Ten.   It  must  not  be  — lU 


iple  I  ^  There 's  no  people^  ' 
ymi  well  know  it, 
Else  yon  dare  not  deal  thus  by  them  or  me. 
There  is  a  populace,  perhaps,  whose  looks 
May  shame  you;  but  they  dare  not  grou 

Save  with  their  hearts  and  eyea. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.     You  speak   in  passian 
Else  — 

Doge.     You  have  reason.     I  have  spoken 

More  than  my  wont:  it  is  a  foible  whieh 
Was  not  of  iiiine,  but  more  eicnses  yon. 
Inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  I  approach 
A  dotage  whieh  may  justify  this  deed 
Of  vours,  although  the  law  does  not,  DOr 

'     will. 
Farewell,  airs  1 

Bar.  You  shall  not  depart  withottt 

An  escort  fitting  past  and  present  rank. 
We  will  accompany,  with  due  respect,     i^ 
The  Doge  unto  his  private  palace.     Say  I 
My  bretJiren,  will  we  not  ? 

Different  voices.  Ay!— Ay! 

Doge.  You  shall  mA 

Stir  —  in  my  train  at  least.     I  enter'd  here 
As  sovereign  —  I  go  out  as  citiien 
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e  portals,  bnt  m  citizen. 


Which  onlj  ulcerate  the  heart  the  more, 
Appljing  poiBonB  there  aa  anbdotea. 
Pomp  is  for  priocea  —  I  am  none !  —  That  '■ 

I  am,  but  milv  to  these  eatea.  —  Ah  I 

Lor.  Hark  I 

ine  gnat  beUufSI.  Marfi  lelh. 

Bar.  The  bell  t 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  St.  Mark's,  which  tolls 
for  the  election  iSi 

Of  Malipiero. 

Doge.  Well  I  recognise 

The  soniid  I  I  heaid  it  once,  bnt  once  be- 

And  that  is  five  and  thirty  yeara  ago  [ 
Even  then  I  icas  not  young. 

Bar.  Sit  down,  mj  lord  1 

Ton  tremble. 

Doge.        T  is  the  knell  of  tnj  poor  boy  t 
Uy  heart  aches  bitterly. 

Bar.  I  pray  you  ait. 

Doge.  No;    my   seat   here    has   been   a 
throne  till  now. 
Marina,  let  us  go. 

Mar.  Most  readily. 

Doge  (uKiiib  a  few  steps,  then  ilopi}.   I 
feel  athirst  —  will  no  one  bring  me 

A  cap  of  water  ? 
Bar.  I  — 

Mar.  Andl  — 

Lor.  And  I  — 

[T%*  Don*  lata  <•  gtiMti/nnniAe\inuI  of  hauDUio. 

Doge.  I  take  your>,  Loredano,  from  the 

Most  lit  for  such  an  hour  as  this. 

Lor.  Why  so  ? 

Doge,  T  is  said  that  our  Venetian  crystal 

Such  pure  antipathy  to  poisons  as 

To  burst,  if  aught  of  venom  touches  it. 

You  bore  this  goblet,  and  it  is  not  broken. 

Lor,  Well,  sir  I 

Doge.  Then  it  is  false,  or  yon 

For  my  own  part,  I  credit  neither;  't  is 
An  idle  legend. 

Mar.  Tou  talk  wildly,  and       joo 

Had  better  now  be  seated,  nor  aa  yet 
Depart.     Ab  I  now  yuu  look  as  look'd  my 
husband  ! 
Bar.   Me  sinks  I .— support  him  !  —  quick 
—  a  chair  —  support  him  I 
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Doge.  "Hie  bell  tolls  on  1  —  let 's  hem. 

my  brain 'son  flrel  "« 

Bar.  I  do  beseech  you,  lean  upon  na  t'^"* 
Doge.  N 

A  sovereign  sboolddie  standing.    My  po 

boy  I 
Oft  with  yonr  arms  I  —  That  bell ! 

(n>  Dosa  dnpt  (town  ami  Ma. 
Mar.  My  God  I  My  God  1 

Bar.  (to  Lor.).  Behold,  yoni  work 's  com- 
pleted! 
Chief  of  the  Ten.    Is  there  then 
No  aid  ?  Coll  in  assistance  I 
Au.  'TisaUorer. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  If  it  be  so,  at  least  his 
obaequies  j  lo 

Shall  be  such  as  befits  his  name  and  nation, 
Hia  rank  and  bis  devotion  to  the  duties 
Of  the  realm,  while  his  age  permitted  him 
To  do  himself  and  them  ^ill  justice.    Bt»- 

Say,  shall  it  not  be  so  7 

Bar.  He  has  not  had 

The  nusery  to  die  a  subject  where 

He  reign'd:  then  let  his  fimeral  rites  be 

princely. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  are  8.gTeed,  then? 

A  U,  except  Lor.,  answer.  Yea. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Heaven's  peace  be 

with  him  t 
Mar.  Signers,  your  pardon :  this  is  mock- 
Juggle  no  more  with  that  poor  remnant, 
which,  jx) 

A  moment  aince,  while  yet  it  had  a  soul 
(A  soul  by  whom  you  have  increased  your 

And  made  your  power  as  proud  aa  was  his 
glorv). 

You  banish  d  from  his  palace  and  tore  down 

From  his  high  place  with  such  relentless 
coldness; 

And  now,  when  he  can  neither  know  theso 
honours, 

NoF  wonld  accept  them  if  he  could,  yon, 
signers. 

Purpose  with  idle  and  auperiluouB  pomp 

To  make  a  pageant  over  what  you  tram- 
pled. j,(, 

A  princely  funeral  will  be  your  reproach. 

And  not  his  boiionr. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.       Lady,  we  revoke  not 

Our  purposes  so  readily. 

Mar.  I  kuow  it. 

As  far  as  touches  torturing  the  living. 


1 — ^"^ 


had  beeu  bejoud  evei 

uo    doubt,)   coDBign'd    t 
/hicb  Diay 

jou  exercise  on  eurth. 
I  me;  you  would  have  done  ai 

of  life,  which  j'od  have  kiudl; 

jrten'd: 
last  of  duties,  and  may  prove 
jj  comfort  in  my  deBolation.         j* 
<Ss  fantastical,  and  luTea  tho  dead, 
lUie  apparel  uf  the  grave, 
Jhie/c/tJit  Ten.  Du  you 

Mteod  still  to  this  office  ? 
Mar.  I  do,  aignor. 

Though  his  jmsBessions  have  been  uil  eon 


In  the  state's  Bervice,  I  have  still  my  dowry, 
Which  shall  be  eoniccrated  to  his  rites. 
And  those  of  —  iSht  ilojij  u>IIA  agUalim. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Best  retain  it  for  your 
cluldren. 

Mar.  Ay,  they  an  fatherleis  I  I  thank 


Wu 


Chie/o/lhe  Ten. 
Cannot   i^otnply   with   yoor    request. 

Shall  be  exposed  with  wonted  pomp,  and 


fill 


«\i 


Vnta  their  home  by  the 

As  Doge,  bat  simply  as  a  senator. 

Mar.  I  have  iieard   of   murderers,  who 

Thetc  victims;   but 


r  heard,  until  this 


hour. 


Alas  I  I  have  shed  s 


IS 


heani  of  hein  i 
left  n 


sabh 


always  thanks 
you  have 


To  the  de(^eHsed,  i 
Of  such.   Well,  8 

I  trust,  Heaven's  will  be  done  too  I 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Know  yon,  laUy, 

To   whom   ye   speak,   and   peril  a   of   such 

speech  ? 

ilfar.   I   know   the    former   better   than 

yourselves; 

The  latter  —  like  yourselves;  and  can  face 

both. 
Wish  you  more  funerals  ? 


Bar.  Heed  not  her  raah  w 

jer  eiroumstaneeH  must  eXL-uae  her  bet 

Chufofthe  Ten.  We  will  not  note 

Bar.  (Iiiming  to  Lor.,  who  U  writing 

hii  labktf).  What  art  thou  wntioK, 

f/ith  such  an  earnest  brow,  upon  thy  Uw 

lets? 

I,or.  {pointing  lo  the  Doge'e  body).  Ti 
he  has  paid  me  ! 

ChUfoflhe  Ten.  Wbnt  debt  did  Iw 

Lur.  A  long  and  just  one;  Nature's 


PREFACE 

The  (ollDwing  scenes  sm  entitled  '  A  Hea- 
ter},' in  conformity  with  the  ancient  titl* 
annexed  to  dnimDS  upon  similat  subject*,  whidi 
vera  scyleil  '  Mjst<^neii,  m  MoralitieB.'  The 
anthoc  bu  bj  mi  meaiu  taken  ihc  same  libef 
ties  with  his  aubjeot  which  vutv  eomrooB, 
formerly,  aa  raaj  be  seen  by  any  readier  curiooi 
enongrh  to  refer  to  those  very  i)rofano  prodoo- 
Hons,  whether  in  Engliah,  French,  Italian,  or 
Spaniah.  The  author  baa  endeavonred  to  nr>- 
Krve  the  languaee  adapted  to  hia  charael 
and  where  it  is  (and  this  is  but  rarely)  t 
from  actual  Scripture,  he  has  made  an  lima 
alteration,  even  of  wordn.  as  the  rhyllun  would 
permit.  The  reader  will  lecoUect  that  tU 
book  of  OenesiB  does  not  state  that  Eva  wM 
tempted  by  a  demon,  but  bv  'the  Serpant;' 
and  that  only  hBCSusv  he  was  '  the  moat  nbtU 
of  a)i  the  beasis  of  the  field,'  Whatever  inter- 
pretation the  Rabbins  and  the  Fatheia  may 
have  pnt  upon  thia,  1  take  the  vorda  aa  1  find 
them,  aiicl  reply,  with  Bishop  Wataon  upon 
_•_.,.__ ;..._  vliea  tlijFjtherawore  qnnted 


._  D  the  aohooU  of  Cam- 

bridn,  '  Behold  the  Book  1  '  —  holdii^  ap 
the  Scriptme,    It  U  to  be  recoUeotad  that  ra; 

Ssaent  sabjeot  has  nothing-  to  do  with  the 
sir  Ttitaraetit,  to  whiah  no  ref erenoe  c*n  be ' 
here  made  vithoat  anaohronum.  With  the 
poemi  upon  gimilar  topioa,  T  have  not  been 
reoeiitlj  tamiliar.  Since  I  iraa  twenty  I  have 
aever  read  Milton ;  but  I  had  read  him  ao 
tfcqaentlf  before,  that  this  may  make  little 
diffeiCDoe.  Oeener'e  Deaili  of  Abd  I  have 
oerer  read  since  I  wia  e^t  jaan  ot  age, 
at  Aberdeen.  The  KeDeml  iiiipr«Hion  of  mT 
reoolleotion  ia  delight ;  bnt  of  the  contents  1 
ramembeT  only  that  Cain's  wife  waa  called  Ha- 
hala,  and  Ab^'s  Thina :  in  the  following  pages 
I  bate  called  them  'Adah'  and  'ZilUh,'  the 
earliest  female  names  whioh  oooar  in  Geneaia  ; 
they  were  those  of  Lamsch's  wires :  those  of 
Cain  and  Abel  are  not  called  by  their  names. 
Whether,  then,  a  coincidence  of  subject  may 

lind  (what 

few  choose  to  ncolteot),  that  then  ia  no  allnnon, 
to  a  future  state  in  any  of  the  books  of  Moaes, 
nor  bidsed  in  the  Old  Testament.  For  a  reaaon 
for  this  eitraordinary  ominion  he  may  coo- 
snlt  Warburton's  Divint  Ltyatim;  whetfaar 
satisfactory  or  not,  no  better  has  yet  been  as- 
signed. I  have  therefore  supposed  it  new  to 
Cain,  without,  I  hope,  any  parTersion  of  Holy 
Writ. 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  Lucifer,  it 
«aa  difficult  for  me  to  make  him  talk  like  a 
clergyman  upon  the  same  subjects;  but  I  have 
done  what  I  could  to  restnun  him  within  the 
hounds  of  spiritual  politeness.  If  he  disclaims 
having  tempted  Eve  in  the  shape  of  the  Ser- 
pent, it  is  only  because  the  book  of  Genesis  has 
not  Ae  most  distantallusiontoany  thing  of  the' 
kind,  but  merely  Co  Che  Serpent  in  his  serpen- 
tine capacity. 

JVofe.  — The  reader  will  perceive  that  the 
jhuthor  has  partly  adopted  in  this  poem  the 
notion  of  Curier.  ihat  the  world  had  been  de- 
stroyed eereral  timea  before  the  creation  of 
man.  This  speculation,  derived  from  Che  dif- 
ferent strata  and  the  bonea  of  eaonuous  and  un- 
known animals  found  in  them,  is  not  contrary 
to  the  Mosaic  nccuunt,  buC  rather  coafinus  it ; 
aa  no  human  bones  have  yt^t  been  diacovered  in 
those  strata,  although  those  of  many  known 
animals  are  found  near  the  remains  of  the  nn- 
koown.  The  assertion  of  Lncifer,  that  the  pre- 
Adamite  world  was  also  peopled  by  rational 
beings  much  more  intelligent  than  man,  and 
propoctionably  powerful  to  the  mammoth,  etc., 
etc.,  i»,  of  couTHe,  a  poetical  fiction  to  help  him 

I  ought  to  add,  that    there  la   a  '  tnmelo- 


irediia '  of  AUeri,  MUad  .AMe.  —  I  han  Di 
read  that,  nor  any  other  of   the   paethnn 
winka  of  the  writer,  except  his  life. 
Kimniji,  Stft.  a),  1S31, 

DRAMATIS  PERSONiE 


ACT  I 

SCENB    I 

TM  Land  wdUoul  PamUi.  ~  Time,  SmhUk. 
Ad&k ,  Eva,  Cum,  AaaL,  aiua,  ^".i.^m,  o^ering  a 

Adam.  God,  the  Eternal  r  Infinite  I  AU< 
wise!  — 
Who  out  of  darkness  on  the  deep  didst  make 
Lieht  on  the  waters  with  a  word  —  all  hail  I 
JeBovah,  with  returning  light,  all  hail  I 
Eve.  God  !  who  didst  name  the  day,  aud 
separate 
Morning    from    night,    till    then    divided 


Who  didst  divide  the  wave  from  vt 


Earth,  ocean,  air,  and  fire,  and  with  the  da^ 
And  uight,  and  worlds  which  these  illiimi- 

Or  shadow,  madest  beings  to  enjoj  them. 
And  love  both  them  and  thee  —  all  hail  I 

all  hail  t 
AdaA.  God,  the  Eternal !  Parent  of  all 

things  I 
Who  didat  create  these  best  and  beauteous 

To  be  l>eluv^d  more  than  all  save  thee  — 
Let  me  love  thee  and  them ;  —  all  hail  !  all 

hail  I 
Zillah.  Oh,   God  I  who   loving,  making, 

blessing  all, 

Yet  didst  permit  the  Serpent  to  creep  in,   19 

And  drive  my  father  forth  from  Paradise, 

Keep  HA  from  further  evil:  —  Hail !  all  hail  t 

Adam.  Son  Cain,  my  first-born,  where- 

fore  art  thou  silent  ? 


speak? 

e  ye  not  pray'd  ? 


L.  We  buve,  u-udt  ferv«Dtl; 


Aud  loudly :  I 
will  God,  I  trust. 


""t   thou,   my   eldest   bom,   art 

till. 

tiett«T  I  should  be  hi. 

Wherefore  so? 
I  have  nought  to  ask. 

Nor  aught  to  thank  for  ? 

No. 
r>.  DoBt  thou  not  live  ? 

Must  I  not  die  ? 

Alas  I 
focbjddea  trte  begins      jo 


tof 


..  And  we  must  gather  it  again. 
I  I  why  didat  thou  plant  the  tree  of 
-3iowIede«  ? 
Cain.  Aud  wherefore  pluok'd  je  uot  the 
—  if  lite  7 

ve  then  defied  hini. 

Oh  !  my  Bon, 

iciae  not:  theM  axe  serpent's  words. 

I.  Why  not? 

Tbo  oiiake  apoke  Imlh :  it  \caa  the  tree  of 

knowledge ; 
It  vxu  the  tree  of  life:  knowledge  is  good, 
And  life  is  good;  and  buw  can  both  be  evil? 
Eve.  My  boy  I  thou  speakeet  as  I  s[>oke, 

Before  thy  birth:  let  lue  not  see  renew'd  40 
My  misery  in  thine.    I  have  repented. 
Let  me  not  see  my  offspring  fall  into 
The  snares  beyond  the  walls  of  Paradise, 
Which  e'en  in  Paradise  destroy'd  his  par- 
Content  thee  with  what  is.     Had  we  been 
Thou  now  hadst  been  contented.  —  Oh,  my 
I   completed,    let   us 

s  young,  and  yields  us 


Adam.  Our 

Kach    to    his    task    of    toil  ~ 

though 
Needful:  the  earth  ii 


Her  fruits  with  little  labour. 

Eue.  Cain,  my  son 

Behold  thy  father  cheerfnl  and  resign'd,  •, 
And  do  as  he  doth.         lEiemt  adui  and  Eti 


ZUIah.  Wilt  thou  not,  my  brotberf 

Abd.  Why   wilt   thou   wear  this  gtoa 
upon  thy  brow, 
Which    can   avail    thee    nothing,    m.\e 

The  Eternal  anger  ? 

Adah.  My  belovM  CmiD, 

Wilt  thou  frown  even  on  ine  ? 

Cain.  No,  Ad«b  !  m}. 

1  fain  would  be  alone  a  little  while. 
Abel,  1  'm  sick  at  heart:  but  it  will  pa 
Precede  me,  brother —  1  will  follow  abnrtlj. 
And  you,  too,  sisters,  tany  not  behind;  v 
Your  gentleness  must  not  be  harshly  met: 
1 11  foUow  you  anon. 

Adah.  Ifnot,  IwiU 

Return  Co  seek  you  here. 

Abel.  The  peaue  of  Go4 

Be  on  your  spirit,  brotlier  ! 

Cain  Uolia).  And  this  in 

Life  —  Toil  1  and  wherefore  should  1  luilf  ' 

—  because 
Mv  father  could  not  keep  his  place  in  Edek. 
Wliat  had  /  done  in  this  7  —  I  was  tmb 
I  sought  not  to  be  bom ;  nor  love  the  stals 
To  which  that  birth  has  brought  me.    W^ 

Yield  to  the  serpent  and  the  woman  ?  or. 
Yielding,  why  suffer  ?    What  was  there  it 

this?  ,1 

The   tree  was   planted,  and  why  not  iot 

him? 
If  not,  why  place  him  near  it,  wheM  it 

grew, 
The  fairest  in  the  centre  ?    They  have  hut 
One  answer  to  all  iiuestious,  '  'T  was  hit 

wiU, 
And  he  is  good.'    How  know  I  that?    B«- 

He  is  all-powerful,  must  all-good,  too,  fol- 
low 7 

I  judge  but  by  the  fruits  —  and  they  aM 
bitter  — 

Which  I  niu»t  feed  on  for  a  fault  not  mine. 

Whom  have  we  here?  —  A  shape  like  to 
the  angeb,  fa 

Yet  of  a  sterner  and  a  sadder  aspect 

Of  spiritual  essence:  why  du  I  quake  ? 

Why  should  1  fear  him  more  than  other 
spirits, 

Whom  I  see  daily  wave  their  fiery  swords 

Before  the  gates  round  which  I  linger  aft. 

In  twilight's  hour,  to  tatch  a  glimpse  of 


Crardena  which  aze  mj  juat 
Ere  the  night  closet  o'er  the  inhibited  walli 
Aod  the  immortal  tieea  which  oTertop 
The  cberubim-defeiided  battlemeitts  7      90 
If  I  shrink  not  from  theie,  the  flra-krm'd 

Wbj  ihoiild  I  qoftil  from  him  who  now 

>|^roacbes  ? 
Yet  he  seems  mightier  far  than  them,  nor 

less 


Half  of  hia  immortality.    And  is  it 

So  ?  and  can  aoght  gneve  save  huwuii^  ? 

He  Cometh. 

ffiiter  Luaraa. 

lAidftr.     Mortal  I 

Cmn.  Spirit,  who  art  thon  ? 

haaftr.  Master  of  spirits. 

Cain.  And  being  so,  canit  thon 

Iieaye  them,  and  walk  with  dost  7 

haexftr.  I  know  the  thoaghts  i«a 

Of  dust,  and  feel  for  it,  and  with  you. 

Cain.  How  I 

Yoa  know  my  thoughts  7 

Luciftr.         They  are  the  thoughts  of  all 
Worthy  of  thought; —  'tis  your  immortal 

Which  speaks  witbia  you. 

Cain.  What  immortal  part  7 

This  has  not  been  reveal'd:  the  tree  of  life 
Was  withheld  from  us  by  my  father's  tolly. 
While  that  of  knowledge,  by  my  mother's 

Was  plock'd  too  soon;  and  all  the  fruit  is 
death  I 
Ludfer.  Tbey  have  deceived  tbeej  thou 
(halt  live. 


I  live, 
But  live  to  die:  and,  living. 
To   make   deatb   hateful, 

clinging, 
A  loathsome,  and  yet  all  invincible 
Instinct  of  life,  which  I  abhor,  as  I 


And  BO  I 

Lucifer.  Thou  livest,  and  must  live  for 
ever:  tbink  not 
The  earth,  which  is  thine  outward  cov'ring, 

Biistence  —  it  will  cease,  and  thou  wilt  be 
No  less  than  thou  art  now. 

Cain.  No  lesi !  and  why     iig 
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LueifeT.     It  may  be  Uuki  shalt  he  as  we. 

Caiit.  And  ye  7 

Liiafer.  Are  everlasting. 

Cam.  Are  ye  happy  ? 

L^ieifer.  We  are  mighty. 

Cain.  Are  ye  happy  ? 

Lucifer.  No;  art  thou  7 

Coin.  Howsbonldlbe  so?  Lookonmel 

Lucifer.  Poor  clay  I 

And    thou    pretendest    to    be    wretched  t 
Thou  I 

Coin.  I   am: —  and   thou,   with  all   thy 
might,  what  art  thon  ? 

Lucifer.  One   who  aspired    to   be   what 
made  thee,  and 
Would  not  have  made  thee  what  thon  art 

Cain.  Ah  I 

Thon  kwk'st  almost  a  god;  and  — 

Lucifer.  I  am  nime: 

And  having  hil'd  to  be  one,  would  be  noo^t 

Save  what  I  am.    He  oonqner'd ;  let  hnn 

rei^l  sy> 

Cain.  Who  7 

Lucifer.  Thy  aire's  Maker  and  the  earth's. 

Cain.  And  heaven's. 

And  all  that  in  them  is.     So  I  have  heard 
His  seraphs  sing ;  and  bo  my  father  aaith. 

Luciftr.  They  say  —  what  they  most  sing 
and  say  on  pain 
Of  bein^  that  which  lam  —  and  thon  art  — 
Of  spinta  and  of  men. 

Cain.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Lucifer.  Souls  who  date  use  their  immor- 
tality -  , 
Souls  who  dare  look  the  Omnipotent  tyrant  J 

His  everlasting  face,  and  t«ll  him  that 
His  evil  is  not  good  I     If  he  has  made,    ,40 
As  he  saith  —  which  I  know  not,  nor  be- 

Bnt,  if  he  made  ua  —  he  cannot  unmake : 
We  are  immortal  1  —  nay,  he  'd  have  us  so, 
That  he  may  torture:  —  let  him  I     He  is 

great  — 
But,  in  his  greatness,  is  no  happier  than 
"^  conflict !     Goodness  would  not 


Evil;  and  what  else  hath  he  made  7 

let  him 
Sit  on  his  vast  and  solitary  throne. 
Creating  worlds,  to  make  eternity 
Less   hurthensome  to   his  immense 


But 


^If, 'I 


'e  the  best 


I  :  bim  reign  on, 

II  Diisery  1 

I  we  sjmpathiae  — 

o  t,  make  our  pangs, 

,~J  I  fAthy  of  all  1(0 

-^ut  h  ao  wretched  in   his 

Ilia  wretcbodneBs,  muat  atill 


a   speak'st    to   me   of   tbings 

ions  through   my  tbougiit:   I   nevei 

.ni-He  what  I  saw  with  what  I  heard. 

fir  and  my  mother  tttlk  to  me 

iita,  and  of  fruits  and  trees:  I  see 

a  of  what  they  call  their  Paradise 

■Du  by  fiery-sworaed  cherubim,        170 

h  shut  them  out,  and  me:  1  feel  the 

toil  and  constant  thought:  I  look 
world  where  I  seem  nothitur,  with 
,  which  arise  within  me,  as  if  they 
Mter  all  things:  —  but  I  thought 

TTiia  miaery  was  mine.  —  My  father  U 
Tamed  down;  my   mother   has  forgot  the 

WMeh  made  her  thirst  for  knowledge  at 

the  risk 
Of  an  eternal  cnrae;  my  brother  is 
A  watflhing  shepherd  boy,  who  offers  up 
Tbe    firstlings   of   the   flook   to   him    who 

bids  .s, 

Tbe    earth   yield    nothing    (o   ua   without 

My  sister  Zillah  sings  an  earlier  hymn 
Tbui  the  birds'  matms;  and  my  Adah,  my 
Own  and  belov6d,  she,  too,  understands  not 
The  mind  which  overwhelms  me;  never  till 
Now  met  I  aught  to  sympathise  with  me. 
T  is  well  — - 1  rather  would  consort  with 

Lvctfrr.  And  hadst  thou  not  been  Bt  by 
thine  own  soul 
For  inch  compBiiionship,  I  would  not  now 
Hare  stood   before   thee  as  I  am:   a  aer- 

H*d  been  enough  to  chftnn  ye,  as  before. 
Cain.  Ah  I  didst  Ihou  tempt  my  mother? 
Lueifer.  I  tempt  none, 


Save  with  tbu  truth:  wfts  not  the  tree,  tb« 

Of  knowledge  7  mid  was  not  the  tree  of  life 
Still  fruitful?     Did  /  bid  her  pluck  them 

Did  /  plant  things  prohibited  within 
The  reaeh  of  beings  innooent,  and  eurioaa 
By  their  own   innocence?     I   would  bav« 

made  ye 

Gods;  and  even  He   who  thrust  ye  fort^  , 

so  thrust  ye  im 

Because  '  ye  should  not  eat  the  fruits  «f 

lite. 

And  become  gods  as  we.'     Were  those  Ul 
wonls  ? 

Cain.  They  were,  as  I  have  heard  fron 
those  who  heard  them. 
In  thunder, 

Liicifor,  Then  who  was  the  demon  ? 
Who  woulii  not  let  ye  live,  or  he  who  wonld 
Have  made  ye  live  for  ever  in  the  joy 
And  power  of  knowledge? 

C<iiii.  Would  they  had  snatoh'd  boA 

Tbe  fruits,  or  neither  J 

Zufii/Vr.  One  is  yours  already; 

The  other  may  be  still- 
Cam.  How  BO  ? 
Lvcifer.  By  being  . 
ToniBelves,  in   your   resistance.     Nothing 


Quench  tbe  mind,  if  the  mind  will  be  itself 
And   centre  of   surrounding   things  —  'tis 

To  sway. 

Cain.  But  didst  thou  tempt  my  parentsf 
Lud/er.  I  • 

Poor  clay  t  what  should  L  tempt  tbem  for, 
or  how  ? 
Cam.  They  sav  tbe  serpent  was  a  spiriL 
Luciftr.  _"  _  Who 

Saith  that  7   It  is  not  written  ao  on  liigh: 
The  proud  One  will  not  so  far  falsify. 
Though  man's  vast  fears  and  little  vanity 
Would  make  bim  cast  upon  the  spiritual 

His  own  low  failing.     The  snake  wo.'  tbe 

No  more;  and  yet  not   less  than   those  he 

tempted, 
In  nature  being  earth  also  ^  mar;  in  wiidom. 
Since  he  could  overcome  them,  and  fore* 

The  knowledge  fatal  to  their  narrow  joys. 
Think'st  thou  I  'd  take  tbe  shape  of  thuig* 

that  die  ? 


Cain,  Bnt  Um  thing  bad  %  danon  ? 

Ltici/tr.  H«  but  wAo  one 

In  thoM  he  spftk*  to  with  bia  forky  tongue. 
I  tell  thee  thiU  the  wipent  waa  no  moM 
Than  a  meia  Hrpent:  uk  the  eherobim 
Wbo   gaud    the    tempting   tree.    When 
tbonnnd  agee  13a 

HftTe  loll'd  o'er  yoiiT  dead  aahei,  and  your 

The  Ked  of  the  then  world  may  thus  amy 
Tbeii  earlieat  fault  in  fable,  and  attribute 
To  thorn  a  ahape  I  tcom,  as  I  teom  aQ 
That  bowB  to  mm  who  made  thing!  but  to 

Before  his  BoUeD,  sole  eternity; 

Bnt  we,  who  see  the  truth,  muit  apeak  it. 

Thy 
Fond  parenta  listen'd  to  a  creepuig  thing, 
And  fell.    For  what  ahonld  apinta  tempt 

them?   What 
Was  there  to  eoTy  in  the  narrow  bcnmda 
Of  PaiadiM,  that  niiritB  who  pervade      141 
Spaoe — but  I  ipeak  to  tbee  of  what  thini 

know'st  not. 
With  all  tliy  tree  of  knowledge. 

Cain.  But  thou  canst  not 

Speak  aught  of  knowledge  which  I  would 

not  know. 
And  do  not  thirst  to  know,  and  bear  a  mind 
To  know. 

Lucifer.  And  heart  to  look  on  ? 

Cain.  Be  it  proved. 

Lucifer.  Darest  tbou  to  look  on  Death? 

Cain.  He  has  not  yet 

Ltici/er.    But  must  be  undergone. 

Cain.  My  father 

Says  be    is    something    dreadful,   and    my 

mother 
Weeps  when  be  'a  named ;  and  Abel  lifts  his 
eyes  ije 

To  heaven,  and  Zillah  casts  her*  to  tbe 

earth, 
And  sighs  a  prayer;  and  Adah  looks  on  me. 
And  speaks  not 

Luci/er.         And  thou  ? 

Coin.  Thoughts  unspeakable 

Crowd  in  taj  breast  to  burning,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  almighty  Death,  who  is,  it  seems, 
Inevitable,    Conld  I  wrestle  with  him  ? 
I  wrestled  with  the  lion,  when  a  boy. 
In  play,  till  he  ran  roaring  from  my  gripe. 

Lucifer.   It  bas  no  shape;  bnt  wlllabsorb 
all  things 
That  bear  the  form  of  earth-born  being. 


Cain. 
I  thonght  it  w 
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s  a  being:  who  eoidd  do  ifti 


Coin.  Who? 

Xue{/er.  The  Maker  —  eall  him 

Wliiah  name  tkon  wilt:    he  makes  bnt  to 

Cain.  I  knew  not  that,  yet  thonght  it^ 
ainoelbeard 
Of  death;  altbongh  I  know  not  what  it  is,    ■ 
Tat  it  nnnnin  hornble.  I  have  look'd  out 
In  the  vast  desolate  ni^t  in  seaieh  of  him; 
And  when  1  saw  giga^io  shadows  in        afa 
Tbe  umbrage  of  the  walls  of  Eden,  eheqner'd 
n-.L.  »-- "--■^--ig  of  the  ehorubs' swords, 
tl  tbonj^  his  OMning;  foe 
uinginmy  heart  to  now 
vhiim  B&Dok  ns  all  —  bnt  no- 

And  then  I  tnm'd  my  wea^  eyes  fmn  etf 
Onr  native  and  forbidden  I^radise, 
Up  to  the  U^ts  above  ns,  in  the  ante, 
Whieh  are  ao  beautiful:    shall  they,  too, 


Coin.  I 'm  glad  of  that:  I  would  not  have 

them  iGe —  ifo 

They  are  so  lovely.    Wbat  is  death  ?    I 

I  feel,  it  b  a  dreadful  thing;  but  what, 
I  cannot  compass:  'tis  denounced  against 

Both  them  who  sinn'd  and  sinn'd  not,  as  an 

Ul- 
Whatill? 

Lucifer.    To  be  resolved  int«  the  earth. 

Cain.  Bnt  shall  I  know  it  7 

Lucifer.  As  I  know  not  death, 

I  cannot  answer. 

Cain.  Were  I  quiet  eartli 

That  were  no  evil:  would  I  ne'er  had  been 
Angbt  else  bnt  dust  I 

Lucifer.  That  is  a  grovelling  wish. 

Leas   than  thy  father's,  for  be  wish'd  to 

know.  190 

Cain.    Bnt    not    to    live,   or    wherefore 
pluck 'd  he  not 
The  life-tree  7 

Lucifer.         He  was  hinder'd. 

Cain.  Deadly  error  t 

Not  to  snatch  first  that  fmit:  —  bnt  ere  be 

plnck'd 
Tbe  knowledge,  he  waa  ignorant  of  death. 
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Abu !   I  Bcareelj  now  know  what  it  13, 
And  yet  I  fear  it  —  fear  I  know  not  what ! 

iMcifeT.  And  I,  who  know  all  things,  fear 
nothing:  see 
What  is  true  Knowledge. 

Com.  Wilt  thon  teach  me  all  ? 

Lucifer,  Ay,  npon  one  condition. 

Cam,  Name  it. 

Lucifer,  That 

Thou  aost  fall  down  and  worship  me  —  thy 

Lord.  300 

Cain,  Thon  art  not  the  Lord  my  father 
worships. 

Lucifer.  No. 

Cain,  His  equal? 

Lucifer.    No; — I  have  nought  in  com- 
mon with  him ! 
Nor  would:    I  would  be  aug^t  aboye  — 

beneath  — 
Aug^t  save  a  sharer  or  a  servant  of 
His   power.     I  dwell    apart;    but  I  am 

great:  — 
Many  there  are  who  worship  me,  and  more 
Who  shall  —  be  thou  amongst  the  first. 

Cain.  I  never 

As  yet  have  bow'd  unto  my  father's  Crod, 
Although  my  brother  Abel  oft  implores  309 
That  I  would  join  with  him  in  saorifice:  — 
Why  should  I  bow  to  thee  ? 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  ne'er  bow'd 

To  him? 

Cain.  Have  I  not  said  it  ?  —  need  I  say 
it? 
Could  not  thy  mighty  knowledge  teach  thee 
that? 

Lucifer.   He   who  bows  not  to  him  has 
bow'd  to  me  ! 

Cain.  But  I  will  bend  to  neither. 

Lucifer.  Ne'er  the  less, 

Thou  art  my  wor8hipj)er:  not  worshipping 
Him  makes  thee  mine  the  same. 

Cain.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Lucifer.  Thou  It  know  here  —  and  here- 
after. 

Cain.  Let  nie  but 

Be  taught  the  mystery  of  my  being. 

Lucifer.  Follow 

Where  I  will  lead  thee. 

Cain.  But  I  must  retire    320 

To  till  the  earth  —  for  I  had  promised  — 

Lucifer.  What  ? 

Cain.  To  cull  some  first-fruits. 

Lucifer.  Why  ? 

Cain.  To  offer  up 

With  Abel  on  an  altar. 


Lucifer.  Saidst  thon  not 

Thou  ne'er  hadst  bent  to  him  who  made 
thee? 
Cain.  Yes  — 

But  Abel's   earnest  prayer  has  wrought 

upon  me; 
The  offering  is  more  his  than  mine  —  and 
Adah  — 
Lucifer.  Why  dost  thou  hesitate  ? 
Cain,  She  is  my  sister, 

Bom  on  the  same  day,  of  the  same  womb; 

and 
She  wrung  from  me,  with  tears,  tins  pro- 
mise; and 
Rather  than  see  her  weep,  I  woald,  me- 
thinks,  3]o 

Bear  all  —  and  worship  ai^t. 

Lucifer.  Then  follow  me  I 

Cain.  I  wilL 

Bnier  ks>ikJBL. 

Adah.  "Mij  brother,  I  have  come  for 

thee; 
It  is  our  hour  of  rest  and  joy—  and  we 
Have   less  without  thee.    Thou  hast  la- 

bour'd  not 
This  mom;  but  I  have  done  thy  task:  the 

fruits 
Are  ripe,  and  glowing  as  the  light  which 

ripens: 
Come  away. 

Cain.         Seest  thou  not  ? 

Adah.  I  see  an  angel, 

We  have  seen  many :  will  he  share  our  hour 
Of  rest  ?  —  he  is  welcome. 

Cain.  But  he  is  not  like 

The  angeLs  we  have  seen. 

Adah.  Are  there,  then,  others? 

But   he    is   welcome,  as   they    were:   they 
deigned  341 

To  be  our  guests  —  will  he  ? 

Cain  (to  Lucifer).  Wilt  thou  ? 

Lucifer.  I  ask 

Thee  to  be  mine. 

Cain.  I  must  away  with  him. 

Adah.  And  leave  us  ? 

Cain.  Ay. 

Adah.  And  me? 

Cain.  Beloved  Adah  ! 

Adah.  Let  me  go  with  thee. 

Lucifer.  No,  she  must  not. 

Adah.  Who 

Art  thou  that  steppest  between  heart  and 
heart  ? 

Cain.  He  is  a  god. 

Adah.  How  know'st  thou  ? 


Cain.  He  speaki  like 

A  god. 

Adah.  So  did  the  serpent,  and  it  lied. 

Lud/er.  Tbon  errest,  Adah  I  — was  oot 
the  tree  that 
Of  knowledge? 

Adah.  Ay  —  to  our  eternal  torrow. 

Lud/er.  And  yet  that  grief  ia  knowledge 
—  so  be  lied  not:  jji 

And  if  he  ilid  betray  yon,  't  was  with  troth ; 
And  troth  in  its  own  essence  cannot  b« 
But  good. 

AdaA.      Bat   all    we    know  of  it  baa 
^tber'd 
Evil  on  ill:  ezpalsion  from  our  home. 
And  dread,  and  toil,  and  sweat,  and  beavi- 

RemotM  of  that  which  was  —  and  hope  of 


Bear   with  what  i 


;  have  borne,  and  lore 


Lucifer.     More  than  thy  mother  and  thy 
sire?  360 

Adah.  I  do.   Is  that  a  sin,  too? 
Lucifer.  No,  not  yet: 

It  one  day  will  be  in  your  children. 

Adah.  What  I 

Must  not  my  daughter   love   her  brother 

Enoch? 

Lucifer.  Not  as  thou  lovest  Cain. 

Adah.  Oh,  my  God  1 

SbaJI  they  not  love  and  bring  forth  things 

that  love 
Out  of  their  love  ?  have  tbey  not  drawn 

their  milk 
Out  of  this  bosom  ?  was  not  he,  their  father, 
Bom  of  the  same  sole  womb,  in  the  same 

With  me  ?  did  we  not  love  each  other  ?  and 
In  multiplying  our  being  multiplr  170 

Things  which  will  love  each  other  as  we 


Then 


lov 


—  And  as  I  love  thee,  my  Cain  I  go 


Forth  with  this  spirit;  he  is  not  of  ours. 

Lucifer.  The  sm  I  apeak  of  is  not  of  my 
making, 
And  cannot  be  a  sin  in  you  —  whate'er 
It  seem  in  those  who  will  replace  ye  in 
Mortality. 

Adah.      What  is  the  sb  which  U  not 
Sin  in  itself  ?   Can  circumstance  make  sin 
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Or  Tirtne  ?  —  if  it  doth,  we  are  the  ilaves 


Than   them  or  ye  would  be  so,  did  they 

Prefer  an  independency  of  torture 

To  t^e  smooth  agonies  of  adulation, 

In  hymns  and  harpings,  and  self-seeking 

prayers. 
To  Ibat  which  is  omnipotent,  because 
It  is  omnipotent,  and  not  from  love. 
But  terror  and  self-hope. 

Adah.  Omnipotence 

Must  be  all  goodness. 

Lucifer.  Was  it  so  in  Eden  ? 

Adah.  Fiend  I  tempt  me  not  with  beauty; 
thou  art  fairer 
Than  was  the  serpent,  and  as  false. 

Lucifer.  As  true. 

Ask  Eve,  your  mother:  bean  she  not  the 


knowled^ 
x>daiid  evil? 


Of  rood  » 

Adah.  Oh,  my  mother  !  thou 

Hast  pluck'd  a  fruit  more  fatal  to  thine  off- 
spring 
Than  to  thvself;  thou  at  the  least  hast 

Thy  youth  in  Pai^diae,  in  inaoceut 
And  happy  intercourse  with  happy  spirits: 
But  we,  thy  children,  ignorant  of  Eden, 
Are  girt  about  by  demons,  who  assume 
The  words  of  God  and  tempt  us  with  our 

Dissatisfied  and  curious  thoughts  —  as  tbou 
Wert  work'd  on  by  the  snake  in  thy  most 
flush'd  40, 

And  heedless,  harmless  wantonness  of  bliss. 
I  cannot  answer  this  immortal  thing 
Which  stands  before  me;  I  cannot  ahhor 

I  look  upon  him  with  a  pleasing  fear. 
And  yet  I  fly  not  from  him:  in  his  eye 
There  is  a  fastening  attraction  which 
Files  my  fluttering  eyes  on  his;  my  heart 
Beats  quick;  he  awes  me,  and  yet  draws  me 

Nearer,  and  nearer:  — Cain  —  Cain  —  save 

me  from  him  !  41a 

Cain.  What  dreads  my  Adah?  This  is  no 

Ul  spirit. 
Adah.  HcisnotGod  — nor  God's:  I  have 
beheld 
The  cherubs  and  the  seraphs;  he  looks  not 
Like  tbem. 
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Cain.   But  there  ue  kpirite  loftier  atUl  — 
The  archangels. 

Lvci/er.  And  still  loftier  than  the  anb- 

Adah,  A  J  —  but  not  hlesB^. 

Luei/er.  If  the  blesu'dness 

CeoHists  iu  slavery  —  no. 

Adah.  1  have  heard  it  said, 

The    veraphs   lovt   moil — cherubim    hunc 

And  thtB  should  b«  a  cherub  —  xinoe  he 

loves  not. 
Lnd/tr.  And   if   the   higher   knowledge 

qaenchel  love,  4iq 

What   muKt  ht  be   you  cuuiot  love  when 

known  ? 
Since  the  all-knowing  cherubim  love  least, 
The  seraphs'  love  can  be  but  ignorance: 
That  the;  are  not  cotupatibte,  the  doom 
Of  thy  fond  piuvuts.  tor  their  daring,  proves. 
Choose  betwixt  love  and  knowledge  —  since 

No  other  choice.     Yoiu'  sire  has  choseo  al- 

Hb  worship  is  but  fe4>r. 
Adah.  Oh,  Cain  !  choose  love. 

Cain.  For  thee,  my  Adah,  1  chouse  not  — 
it  was 
Bom  with  me  —  bnt  I  love  nonght  else. 
.liJoA.  Our  parents  ? 

Cain,  Did  they  love  us  when  they  snatch 'd 
from  the  tree  131 

That  which  hath  driven  us  all  from  Parft- 

Adah.  We  were  not  bom  then  —  and  if 
we  had  been, 
Sboutd  we  not  love  them  and  our  children, 
Cain? 
Coin,  Hy  little  Enoch  t  and  his  lisping 

Could    1   but  deem  them  hapjiy,   1   would 

half 
Forget  —  but  it  can  never  be  forgotten 
Throogh   thrice   a   thousand    generations  I 

Shall  men   love   the  remembrance  of   the 

Who  Bow'd  the  seed  of  evil  and  mankind 
In  the  same  hour  !  Tbey  pluck'd  the  tree 


Bcgcit  me  —  Ihee  —  and  all  the  few  that  are, 
And  all  the  unnumber'd  and  innumerable 

MultitudcE,  millions,  myriads,  which  may  be. 


To  inherit  agonies  accumnlated 

By   ages  I  —  and   /  must  be  sire  of  nub 

things  1 
Thy  beauty  and   thy  love  —  my  love  and 

joy. 

The  rapturous  moment  and  the  plaud  hour. 
All  wc  love  in  our  children  and  each  other. 
But  lead  them  and  ourselves  through  many 


Of  sin  and  pain  — 

Intcrcheck'd  with  a: 


To  Death  —  the  unknowu 
f  knowledge 
fullill'd   Its   promise: 


Hath   1 


ew,  but  still  of  »ot>- 
itant  of  brief  plfs- 
Metbinks  the    i 
if  thejr 


At   least   they  ought   to   have   known  aU 

things  that  are 
Of  knowledge  —  and  the  mystery  of  death.    I 
What  do  they  know  ?  —  that  they  are  mi*-    | 

erable. 
What  need  of  snakes  and  fruits  to  teftch  us 

that? 
Adah,   I  am  not  wretched,  Cain,  and  if 

thou  |f«    I 

Wert  happy  —  ) 

Coin.  Be  thou  happy,  then,  Klone —    I 

I  will  have  nonght  to  do  with  happiness,         ' 

Which  bumbles  me  and  mine, 

Adah.  Alone  I  could  itot, 

Nor  icouid  be  happy ;  but  with  those  around 

I  think  1  could  be  so,  despite  of  death. 
Which,    as   I   know   it   not,   I  dread  not. 

It  seems  an  awful  shallow  —  if  I  may 
Judge  from  what  I  have  he-ard. 

Lucifar.  And  thou  couldst  sot 

Alonr,  thou  .say'st,  he  happy  ? 

Adah.  Alone  !  Oh,  my  God  1 

Who  could  be  happy  and  atone,  or  good  ? 
To  me  my  solitude  seems  sin;  unless  ,^x 
When    I    think   liuw  soon  1   shall  see  my 

brother. 
His  brother,  and  our  t^hildren,  and  our  par- 

Lucifer.  Yet  thy  God  is  alone;  and  is  he 
happy. 
Lonely,  and  good  ? 

Adah.  He  is  not  so;  be  hath 

The  angels  and  the  mortals  to  make  b^ifiv. 
And  thus  becomes  so  in  diffusing  joy. 
What   else  can  joy   be,  but  the  spreading 
joy? 


Ladfer.  Ask  of  your  nn,  the  exile  fre^ 
from  Eden; 
Of  of  his  fltst-bom  son:  Ask  your  own 

It  is  not  tranquil. 

Adah.  Alas,  no  t  Bud  jon  — 

Are  joQ  of  heaven  7 

Lucifer.  If  I  am  not,  enquire 

Tha  cause  of  this  all-spreading  happiness 
(Which  you  proclaini)  of  the  all-great  and 

good 
Maker  of  life  and  living  things;  it  is 
His  secret,  and  he  keeps  it.    Wt  tnnst  bear. 
And  some  of  us  resist,  and  both  in  vain, 
His  seraphs  say;  but  it  is  worth  the  trial. 
Since  better  may  not  ba  without.     There  is 
A  wisdom  in  the  spirit,  which  directs       i«a 
To  right,  as  in  the  dim  blue  air  the  eye 
Of  you,  youne  mortals,  lights  at  oooe  upon 
The  ster  which  watohes,  welcomiog  the 

Adah.  It  is  a  beautiful  star ;  I  love  it  for 
Its  beauty. 

Lucifer.     And  why  not  adore  ? 

Adah.  Our  father 

Adores  the  Invisible  only. 

Lucifer.  But  the  symbols 

Of  the  InTLiible  are  the  loveliest 
Of  what  IB  visible;  and  yon  bright  star 
Is  leailer  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

Adah.  Our  father 

Saith  that  be  has  beheld  the  God  himself  j« 
Who  made  him  and  our  mother. 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  seen  him  7 

Adah.  Yes  —  in  his  works. 

Lucifer.  But  iu  his  bein?  7 

Adah.  No  — 

Save  in  my  father,  who  is  God's  own  image; 
Or  in  his  angels,  who  are  like  to  thee  — 
And  brighter,  yet  less  beautiful  and  power- 


Like  an  ethereal  iiigltt,  where  long  white 

clouds 
Streak  the  deep  purple,  and  unnumber'd 

Spangle  the  wonderful  inysterioos  vault 
With  things  that  look  as  if  they  would  be 

So  beautiful,  unnumber'd,  and  endearing. 
Not  datzling,  and  yet  drawiog  us  to  them. 
They  fill  my  eyes  with  tears,  and  so  dost 
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Tbou  seem'st  unhappy:  do  not  make  us  so, 
And  I  will  weep  for  thee. 

Lncifer.  Alas  I  those  tear*  i 

Conldst  thon  but  know  what  oceans  will  be 
Bbed  — 

Adah.  By  me 7 

Lvcifer.     By  alL 

Adah.  What  all  ? 

Lucifer.  The  million  millions — 

The  myriad  myriads  —  the  all  -  peopled 
earth  — 


Of  wbioh  thy  bosom  is  the  germ. 

Adah.  O  Cain  I 

This  spirit  ourseth  us. 

Cain.  Let  him  say  on; 

Him  will  I  foUow. 

Adah.  Whither  7 

Lucifer.  To  a  place 

Whence  he  shall  come  baek  to  thee  m  an 

But  in  that  hoar  see  things  of  many  days. 

Adah.  How  oan  that  be? 

Lucifer.  Did  not  your  Maker  make 

Out  of   old   worlds  this   new  one   in  few 

days  7 
And  cannot  I,  who  aided  in  this  work. 
Show  iu  an   hour  what  he   hath  made  in 

Or  hath  destroy'd  in  few  ? 

Cain.  Lead  on. 

Adah.  Will  he,    sj- 

In  sooth,  return  within  an  hour  7 

Lucifer.  He  shall. 

With  us  acts  are  exempt  from  time,  and  we 
Can  crowd  eternity  into  an  hour. 
Or  stretch  an  hour  into  eternity: 
We   breathe   not    by   a   mortal    measure- 
But  that's  a  mystery.    Cain,  come  on  with 

Adidi.  Will  he  return  ? 

Lucifer.  Ay,  woman  I  he  alone 

Of  mortals  from  that  place  (the  first  and  last 
Who  shall  return,  save  One)   shall  come 

back  to  thee. 
To  make  that  silent  and  expectant  world 
As  populous  as  this:  at  present  there       510 
Are  few  inhabitants. 

Adah.  Where  dwellest  thou? 


Thy  God  or  Gods— there  am  I:  all  things 
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Divided  with  me;  life  and  death  —  and 

time  — 
Eternity  —  and   heaven   and  earth  —  and 

that 
Which  is  not  heaven  nor  earth,  bnt  peopled 

with 
Those  who  once  peopled  or  shall  people 

both  — 
These    are    my  realms !    So    that   I   do 

divide  • 

Hi$^  and  possess  a  kingdom  which  is  not 
Hi$.    If  I  were  not  that  which  I  have 

said,  551 

Conld  I  stand  here  ?  His  angels  are  within 
Tour  vision. 

Adah,    So  they  were  when  the  fair  ser- 
pent 
Spoke  with  our  mother  first. 

Lucifer,  Cain  !  thou  hast  heard. 

If  thou  dost  long  for  knowledge,  I  can 

satiate 
That  thirst;  nor  ask   thee  to  partake  of 

fruits 


Which  shall  deprive  thee  of  a  single  good 
~  has  left  thee.     Fom 

e  said  it. 

[EzeufU  LiTomE  and  Caik. 


The  conqueror  nas  left  thee.     FoUow  me. 
Cain,  Spirit,  I  have  said  it. 


Adah  (follows,  exclaiming),    Cain  I    my 
brother  I  Cain  ! 


ACT   II 
Scene  I 

The  Abyss  of  Space. 

Cain.  I  tread  on  air,  and  sink  not;  yet  I 
fear 
To  sink. 

Lucifer.  Have  faith  in  me,  and  thou  shalt 
be 
Borne  on  the  air,  of  which  I  am  the  prince. 
Cain.  Can  I  do  so  without  impiety  ? 
Lucifer.  Believe  —  and  sink  not  !  doubt 
—  and  perish  !  thus 
Would  run  the  edict  of  the  other  God, 
WTio  names  nio  demon  to  his  angels;  they 
Echo  the  sound  to  miserable  things. 
Which,     knowing     nought     beyond     their 

shallow  senses, 
Worship  the  word  which  strikes  their  ear, 
and  deem  10 

Evil  or  good  what  is  proclaimed  to  them 
In  their  abasement.     I  will  have  none  such : 
Worship  or  worship  not,  thou  shalt  behold 


The  worlds  beyond  thy  little  world,  nor  be 
Amerced  for  doubts  beyond  thy  little  life, 
With  torture  of  my  dooming.     There  wfll 

come 
An  hour,  when,  toss'd  upon  some  water- 
drops, 
A  man  sludl  say  to  a  man,  *  Believe  in  me. 
And  walk  the  waters; '  and  the  man  shall 

walk 
The  billows  and  be  safe.    7  will  not  say,  m 
Relieve  in  me,  as  a  conditional  creed 
^To  save  thee;  but  fly  with  me  o'er  the 

gulf 
Of  space  an  equal  flight,  and  I  will  show 
What  thou  dar'st  not  deny,  —  the  history 
Of  past,  and  present,  and  of  future  worjds. 
Cain,  Oh,  god,  or  demon,  or  whate'er 

thou  art. 
Is  yon  our  earth  ? 

Lucifer.  Dost  thou  not  recognise 

The  dust  which  form'd  your  father  ? 

Cain,  Can  it  be  ? 

Yon  small  blue  circle,  swinging  in  far  ether. 
With  an  inferior  circlet  near  it  still,  30 

Which  looks  like  that  which  lit  our  earthly 

night? 
Is  this  our  Paradise  ?     Where  are  its  walls. 
And  they  who  g^uard  them  ? 

Lucifer,  Point  me  out  the  site 

Of  Paradise. 

Cain.  IIow  should  I  ?     As  we  move 

Like  sunbeams  onward,  it  grows  small  and 

smaller, 
And  as  it  waxes  little,  and  then  less. 
Gathers  a  halo  roimd  it,  like  the  light 
Which    shone   the   roundest   of   the   stars, 

when  1 
Beheld  them  from  the  skirts  of  Paradise. 
Methiiiks   thev    both,  as  we   recede  from 

them,  40 

Appear  to  join  the  innumerable  stars 
Which  arc  around  us;  and,  as  we  move  on, 
Increase  their  myriads. 

Lucifer.  And  if  there  should  be 

Worlds  greater  than  thine  own,  inhabited 
By  greater  things,  and  they  themselves  far 

more 
In  number  than  the  dust  of  thy  dull  earth, 
Though  multiplied  to  animated  atoms. 
All  living,  and  all   doom'd   to  death,  and 

wTctched, 
What  wouldst  thou  think  ? 

Cain.  I  should  be  proud  of  thought 

Which  knew  such  things. 

Lucifer.       But  if  that  high  thought  were 


Unk'd  to  a  servile  masa  of  matter,  and,    ji 
Knowing   such    things,  aspiring    to    such 


To  the  most  grow  and  petty  paltry  wants, 
All  foul  and  fulHoine,  aiid  VM  very  best 
Of  thine  eajoyments  a  Bneet  degradation, 
A  most  enerratiDg  and  filthy  cheat 
To  lure  thee  on  to  the  renewal  of 
IVesb  sonls  and  bodies,  all  foredoom'd  to 

be 
As  (tail  and  few  so  happy  — 

Coin.  Spirit  t  I  60 

Know  nought  of  death,  save  as  a  dreadful 


if  which  rhs 


[have  heard  my  parents  speak, 

A  hideous  heritage  I  owe  to  them 
No  less  than  life;  a  heritage  not  happy. 
If  I  may  judge,  till  now.     Bnt,  spirit !  if 
It  be  as  thoa  hast  said  (and  I  within 
Fee]  the  pro^etic  torture  of  its  truth). 
Here  let  me  die;  for  to  give  birth  to  those 
Who  con  but  suffer  many  years,  and  die, 
Methinks  is  merely  propagating  death,      70 
And  multiplying  murder. 

Lucifer.  Thou  canst  not 

All  die  —  there  is  what  must  survive. 
Cain.  The  Other 

this  unto  my  father,  when 
L   forth    from    Paradise,  with 

Written  upon  his  forehead.     But  at  least 
Let  what  is  mortal  of  me  perish,  that 
I  may  be  in  the  rest  as  angels  are. 

Luci/er.  I  am  angelic;  wouldst  thou  be 
as  I  am? 

Coin.  I  know  not  what  thou  art:  I  see 
thy  power. 
And  see  thou   show'st   me  things   beyond 
my  power,  Bn 

Beyond  all  power  of  my  bom  faculties, 
Although  inferior  still  to  my  desires 
And  my  conceptions. 

Lucifer.  What  are  they  which  dwell 

So  humbly  in  their  pride  as  to  sojonm 
With  worms  in  clay  ? 

Cam.      And  what  art  thou  who  dwellest 
So  haughtily  in  spirit,  and  canst  range 
Nature  and  immortality  —  and  yet 
Seeia'st  sorrowful  ? 

Lueifer.  1  seem  that  which  I  am; 

And  therefore  do  I  ask  of  thee,  if  thou 
Wouldst  be  immortal  ? 
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Com.  Thon  hast  said,  I  most  be    90 

Immortal  in  despite  of  me.     I  knew  not 
This  ontU  lately  —  but  since  it  must  be. 
Let  me,  or  happy  or  unhappy,  learn 
To  anticipate  my  immortali^. 

Lucifer.  Thou  didst  before  I  came  upon 
thee. 

Can.  How  ? 

Lucifer.  By  sufferiag. 

Cain.      And  most  torture  be  immortal  7 

Luci/er.  We  and  thy  sons  will  trj.    But 
now,  behold  I 
Is  it  not  glorioos  ? 

Cain.  Oh,  thou  beantifnl 

And  nnimaginable  ether  1  and 
Ye  multiplying  masses  of  incret 
And  still  increasing  lights  I  what  are  ye  ? 

what 
Is  this  blue  wilderness  of  interminable 
Air,  where  ye  roll  along,  as  I  have  seen 
Tbe   leaves   along  the   limpid   streams   of 

Eden? 
Is  your  coarse  measured  for  ye  ?    Ordo  ye 
Sweep  on  in  your  unbounded  revelry 
Through  an  aSrial  universe  of  endless 
Expansion  —  at   which   my   sold   aches   to 

think  — 
Intoxicated  with  eternity  ? 
OhGodtOhGodsIorwhataoe'eryearel  »« 
How  beautiful  ye  are  I  how  beautiful 
Your  works,  or  accidents,  or  whatsoe'er 
They  may  be  I     Let  me  die  as  atoms  die 
(If  thatUiey  die),  or  know  ye  in  your  might 
And  knowledge  !     My  thoughts  are  not  in 

this  hour 
Unworthy  what  I  see,  though  my  dust  is;  — 
Spirit  I  let  me  expire,  or  see  them  nearer. 

Luci/er.  Art  thou  not  nearer  7  look  back 
to  thine  earth  I 

Cain.  Where  is  it  ?  I  see  nothing  save  a 

Of  most  innumerable  lights. 

Luci/er.  Look  there  1  ib 

Coin.  I  cannot  see  it. 

Luci/er.  Yet  it  sparkles  still. 

Cain.  That!  — yonder  I 

Luci/er,         Yea. 

Coin.  Aod  wilt  thou  tell  me  so  ? 

Why,  I  have  seen  the  fire-flies  and  fire- 
Sprinkle  the  dusky  groves  and  the  green 
In  the  dim  twilight,  brighter  than  y<Hi 
Which  bears  them. 


638  dr; 

Lmeiftr.    Thoa  bMtwcB  bodiwonuknd 

Ewb   bnght  amI  t|i«rbling— wit   dnat 

Ons.  That  OejanbeudiMni  their  <m 

.And  tfast  the  >ig!tt,  wUcb  lakei  Iwilh  hf 

tifiU. 
TIk  littfe  ihinug  fae^  ■  itt  l^fat,        .ja 
Aad  the  iaiaiivtal  Mat  u  ita  neat  coaae^ 
Mm  both  be  gndoL 

Lita/rr.  Bat  fajr  whovD  w  ahat  ? 

Cain.  Shov  Eae. 

£«^.  Dar'tt  tbon  behoU  ? 

CUl  How  kmam  I  «bt 

lArakfaiMf    Aa^rt.  aa>  hart  (terni 


nt&er.    Ma«4^^«ateM 
aei»e.whi«h—ijff   iliajn 


IdanaDtgntoafartlMr. 

WoSr dMB  bakoU 

Oa,lbe«,«ithme. 

lU^nntal  or  ia»- 

CWa.  WW.  iriMi 

Mtbmi? 

ZuAr.            Boti 

paitl;;  b«t  -m^mt  doth 

Kt  Kit  Urr  brut  ? 

C^                    The  thing.  I  M. 

L^fr. 

B«t>)M 

Con.  The  thinga  I  fan**  not  mm^ 

Nor  «rer  afaall  —  the  mrateriea  of  dealL 
iMcifer,  WhaX,  if  I  ^nw  to  thee  thiagl 
whkh  have  died,  i,> 

As  I  hare  tbown  thee  much  wUeh  canaot 
die? 
CUn.  Ditto. 
Lueifer.      Away,   then,    on   (ror  mi^itf 

winn! 
Com.  Oh,  how  we  cleave  the  blue  I  The 
•tan  fade  from  ua  1 
Tha  earth  !  whei«  is  mj  earth  ?  Let  me 

look  on  it, 
For  I  wa«  Dtade  of  it. 

Lua/er.  T  i>  now  bejood  the*. 

Leas,  m  the  onirerae,  than  thoD  in  it; 
Tet  deem  not  that  thoa  cantt  eaeape  it;  tbon 
Shalt  soon  retom  to  earth  and  all  ita  dnst: 
Tis  part  of  thr  eternity,  and  mine.  ija 

Cain.  Where  dost  thoo  lead  me  ? 
Lwiftr.  To  what  was  before  thee  ! 

The  t^afitasm  of  the  world;  of  whii^b  thj 

Is  bnt  the  wreck. 

Cain.  What  !  is  it  not  then  new? 

lAtciftr.  No  more  than  life  is;  ajiA  that 
v»i  ere  thoo 
Or  I  were,  or  the  thing*  which  aeem  to  lu 


Greater  than  ettker. 
No  end;  aw 
I  bit* 

Hadn 
As  thou;  aad   mi^itier  II 


Have  been  a^  mwt  be  a&  Md^Myaaik 
Itur  ihn^raiBrti  antiliaih.  i  — pt  mhj: 
Bnt  than  art  elaj.  anrl  coat  btt  iisn  [ii 

head 
ThM  wbkb  wai  elaT.  a^  iHk  -^--  -■"'• 

beboU. 
Gwt.  day.apuit!  what  On*  wOU I  oa 


I  bgfats^ie  froMMcbt 
Dffw   grew    hipx  m  W 

kof  wwUa. 

LMofer.  i>Mk  *mA  t^  aM. 

Com.  And  EdeM  in  tfem  ? 

Ueiftr.  It  aaj  bn. 

CaoL.  And  Ban*  q> 

Lae^a:  Ten,  or  tfai^s  higbee-. 

Cam.  At.  and  setpenta  too? 

Lmafer.  Wonldst  tbon  have  nwn  wilbat 
theiD  ?  mem  DO  rvptilAj 
Brentbe  save  tlie  erect  ones  ? 

Coin.  How  the  l^hts  recede  1 

Where  fly  we  ? 

Lvd/er.  To  the  world  of  pbaatoens.  which 
Are  bangs  put,  aul  shadows  still  to  eoDW. 

Coin.  Bi^  it  grows  dark  and  d*rk  —  the 
stars  are  gueie  ! 

LiiciftT.  And  jet  thon  Mieat. 

Cmn.  T  b  a  fenrfol  liglit  I 

No  son,  no  moon,  do  ''  ' '    ' 
"Thie  very  bine  of  the 
Fades  IQ  a  drvaj^ 
Hage  dusky 
We   were  approachii^.  wbirb,  begirt  with 

Seem*d  full  of  life  erea  when  their  atmo- 

Of  light  gave  way.  and  show  'd  them  takug 

Cneqnat.of  deep  valleys  and  vast  nuMmtaint; 
And    fotav     emitting    s]iarfca,    and    aome 

displayine 
Enormons  liqaid  plains,  aod  some  begirt 
With  luminous  bells,  and  floatiiig  mowt. 


'the  empupled  ni^ 
T  twilight,  TCt  I  ane 
'trtx  bat  ^ike  the  w 


Like  them  the  featnrea  of  fiii  earth;  — 

All  here  Heenu  dark  and  dreadfnL 

Ludftr.  But  diEtinot 

Tbou  seekeit  to   behold   death  and   dead 


Such,  utd  that  m;  aire's  Bin  loakea  him  and 

And  all  that  we  inherit,  liable 

To  Bnch,  I  voold  behold  at  once  what  I 

Must  one  day  see  perforce. 

Lucifer.  Behold  I 

Cain.  Tiadarkneu. 

Lucifer.  And  W  it  shall  be  ever;  but  we 


vapours  roll 


will 
Unfold  its  gates  I 

Cairt. 
Apart— what's  this? 

Luaftr.  Enter  [ 

Cain.  Can  I  retom  7 

Lucifer.  Retnm  I  be  sure :  how  else  should 
death  be  peopled  7  im 

Its  preMot  realm  is  thin  to  what  it  will  be, 
Through  thee  and  thine. 

Cain.  The  clouds  still  open  wide 

And    wider,   and    make    widening   circles 

Lttcifer.  Advance  1 
Cain.  And  thou  7 

tud/er.        Fear  not  —  without  me  thon 
Couldst  not  liave  irone  beyond  tliy  world. 
Oilonl 

[Thty  dUappear  through  (ht  cioudt- 
SCRNE  II 


Entrr  LuomK  and  Cutt. 
Cain.  How  silent  and  how  vast  are  these 
dim  worlds  I 
For  they  seem  more  than  one,  and  yet  more 

peopled 
Than  the  huge  brilliant  luminous  orbs  which 

swung 
So  thickly  in  the  upper  air,  that  I 
Had  deem'd  them  rather  the  bright  popu- 


Of 


la^inable  heaven 
Than  things  to  be  mhabited  themselves, 
But  that  on  drawing  near  them  I  beheld 
Their  swelling  into  palpable  immensity 


;n ^ 

Bather  than  life  itself .  But  here,  all  U 
So  shadowy  and  so  full  of  twilight,  that 
It  speaks  of  a  day  past. 

Lucifer.  It  is  the  raalm 

Of  death.  —  Wooldst  have  it  present  7 

Cain.  Till  I  know 

That  which  it  really  is,  I  cannot  answer.  i» 
But  if  it  be  as  I  have  heard  my  father 
Deal  out  in  his  long  homilies,  't  is  a  thing — 
Oh  God  I  I  dare  not  think  on 't  !  Cursed  be  / 
He  who  invented  life  that  leads  to  death  t 
Or  the  dull  mass  of  life,  that,  being  life. 
Could  not  retain,  but  needs  must  f  o^eit  it  — 
Even  for  the  innocent  I 

Lticifer.         Dost  thou  curse  thy  father  ? 

Coin.  Cnned  he  not  me  in  giving  me  mj 
Inrtb? 
Cursed  he  not  me  before  my  biith,  in  daring 
To  pluck  the  fruit  forbidden  7 

Lucifer.  Thon  say'st  well: 

The  curse  is  mutual  "twixt  thy  sire  and 
thee  —  i)> 

But  for  thy  sons  and  brother  7 

Cain.  Let  them  share  it 

With  me,  their  sire  and  brother  I   What 

Bequeath'd  to  me  7  I  leave  them  my  inherit- 

Oh,  ye  interminable  gloomy  realms 
Of  swimming  ahadawa  and  enormous  shapes. 
Some  fuUy  shown,  some  indistinct,  and  all 
Mighty  and  melancholy  —  what  are  ye  7 
Live  ye,  or  have  ye  lived  7 

Lucifer.  Somewhat  of  both. 

Cain.  Then  what  ia  death  7 

Lucifer.  What  7  Hath  not  he  who  made  ya 
Said  't  is  another  life  7 

Cain.  Till  now  he  bath  .4. 

Said  nothing,  save  that  all  shall  die. 

Lucifer.  Perhaps 

He  one  day  will  nnfold  that  further  secret. 

Cain.  Happy  the  day  ) 

Lucifer.         Yes;  happy  !  when  unfolded, 
Through  a^nies  unspeakable,  and  clogg'd 
With  agonies  eternal,  to  innumerable 
Yet  unbgra  myriads  of  unconscious  atoms. 
All  to  be  animated  for  this  only  I 

Cain.  What  are  these  mighty  phantoms 
which  I  see 
Floating  around  me  7  —  They  wear  not  the 

Of  the  intelligences  I  have  seen 

Round  our  regretted  and  onenter'd  Eden, 

Nor  wear  the  form  of  man  as  I  have  view'd 


u  ^-u.        I,  nor  in  mj  chil- 

hey  have  an  taped,  which,  though 

,  nor  angels,  looks  like  something 

rtueh, 

■-  last,  rose  higher  than  the  first, 
id  high,  and  beautiful,  and  Full 
strength,  but  of  ineiplicB.ble  i6a 
I  nevet  saw  such.    They  bear 


igl  mightf  yet  and  beautiful 
.,  oeautiful  and  mighty  which 
-u  jet  so  unlike  them,  that  1  scarce 
tbem  living. 
I'.  Yet  they  lived. 

Where? 
I'er.  Where 


did  inb 


When? 

On  what  thou  callest  earth 
did  inhabit. 

n.  Adam  ia  the  first. 

,i/«r.  Of  thine,  1  grant  thee  —  bat  too 

The  last  of  these. 

Cain.  And  what  are  they  ? 

Luci/er.  That  which 

Thou  shalt  be. 

Cain.  But  what  awre  they  ? 

Luei/er.  Living,  high. 

Intelligent,  good,  great,  and  glorious  things, 
Ab  much  superior  unto  all  thy  sire, 
Adam,  could  e'er  have  been  in  Eden,  as 
The  sixty-thonaandth  generation  shall  be, 
In  its  dull  damp  degeneracy,  tu 
Thee  and  thy  son ;  —  and  how  weak  they 

are, judge 
Bj  tb^  own  flesh. 

Cam.  Ah  roe  1  and  did  they  perish  ? 

Lucifer.  Yes,  from  their  earth,  as  thou 
wilt  fade  from  thine.  iSo 

Cain.  But  was  inin«  theirs  ? 

Liwifir.  It  was. 

Cain.  But  not  as  now. 

It  is  too  little  and  too  lowly  to 
Sustain  such  creatures. 

Ludfer.  True,  it  was  more  glorious. 

Cain.   And  wherefore  did  it  fall  ? 

Lucifer.  Ask  him  who  fells- 

Cain.  But  how  ? 


Laci/tr.     By  a  mostcrushing  and  iueiur- 

Destruction  and  disorder  of  the  elements. 
Which  struck  a  world  to  chaos,  aji  a  chaos 
Subsiding   has   struck  out  a   world:    such 

things. 
Though  nire  in  time,  are  fretjueut  in  eter- 
nity. — 
Pass  on,  and  gaze  upon  the  past. 

Cain  Tisawfull 

Lucifer.  And  true.    Behold  these  phan- 
toms t  they  were  once  i^i 
Material  as  thou  art. 

Cain.  And  must  I  be 

Like  them  ? 

Lucifer.     Let  He  who  made  thee  answer 
that. 
I  show  thee  what  thy  predecessors  are. 
And  what  they  uYre  thou  feclest,  in  degree 
Inferior  as  thy  petty  feelings  and 
Thy  pettier  portion  of  the  immortal  part 
Of  high  intelligence  and  earthly  strength 
What  ye  in  common  have  with  what  they 

Islife,  and  what  ye  «Aai/ have  — death  :  th« 

Of  your  poor  attributes  is  such  as  suits 
Reptiles  engender 'd  out  of  the  subsiding 
Slime  of  a  mighty  universe,  cruah'd  tnto 

A  Bcarcely-yct  ahaped  planet,  peopled  with 
Things    whose    enjoyment   was   to   be   b 

blindness  — 
A  Paradise  of  Ignorance,  from  which 
Knowledge  was  barr'd  as  poison.   But  be- 
hold 
What  these  superior  beings  are  or  nere; 
Or,  if  it  irk  thee,  turn  thee  back  and  till 
The  earth,  thy  task  —  1 11  waft  thee  there 

Coin.  No;  I 'II  stay  here. 

Z/udfer.  How  long  ? 

Cain.  For  ever  I  Sinse 

I  must  one  dav  return  here  from  the  earth, 
T  rather  would  remain;  I  am  sick  of  all 
That  dust  has  shown  me  —  let  me  dwell  in 
shadows. 

Lucifer.  It  comiot  be:  thou  now  behold- 

A  vision  that  which  is  reality. 

To  make  thyself  fit  for  this  dwelling,  then 

Must  pass  through  what   the  things  thoa 

seest  have  pnsa'd  — 
The  gates  of  death  — 

fain.  By  what  gate  have  we  enter'd 


Ijaafer.     By  mine  I  Bat,  plighted  to  t»- 

My   Bpirit   bnoys   thee    np  to   breathe   in 

renoDS 
When  «U  is  breathleos  save  thyself.   Gaze 

But  do  not  think  to  dwell  here  till  thine 


To  earth  again  ? 

Lucifer.       Their  enrth  is  ^ne  for  ever  — 
So  changed  by  its  conTulsion,  they  would 


Oh,  what  a  beautiful  world  it  tea*  f 

Caia.  And  it. 

It  ia  not  with  the  earth,  thungh  I  must  tiU 
it,  m 

I  feel  at  war,  but  that  I  may  not  profit 
Bj'  what  it  bears  of  beautiful,  untoiling, 
Not  gratify  my  thousand  swelling  thoughts 
With  knowledge,  nor  all&y  luy  thou^nd 

Of  death  and  life. 

Lucifer.      What  thy  world  is,  thou  seest, 
But  canst  not  comprehend  the  shadow  of 
That  which  it  was. 

Cain.         And  those  eoormoua  creatures. 
Phantoms  inferior  in  intelligence 
(At  least  ao  seeming)  to  the  things  we  have 

Resembling  somewhat  the  wild  habitants  34a 
Of  the  deep  woods  of  earth,  the  hugest 

Roar  nightly  in  the  forest,  but  ten-fold 
In  magnitude  and  terror;  taller  than 
The  cherub-guarded  walls  of  Eden,  with 
Eyes  flashing  like  the  fiery  swords  which 

fence  them. 
And  tusks  projecting  tike  the  trees  stripp'd 


Thei 


of 


-  what   ' 


No;    for    thy   frail   race   to 


With  them  would  render  the  cuna  on  it 

'T  would  be  destroy'd  so  early. 

Cain.  But  why  mar  f 

Lucifer.  You  have  forgotten  the  denun- 

Which  drove  your  nu«  from  Eden  —  war 

with  all  things. 
And  death  to  all  things,  and  disease  to  most 

And  pangs,  and  bitterness;  these  were  the 

Of  the  forbidden  tree. 

Cain.  But  iin^mi^U — 

Did  th;^,  too,  eat  of  it,  that  th^  most  die  ? 

Lucifer.  Your  Maker  told  ye,  l4«jr  wem 

made  for  you. 

As  you  for  him.   You  would  not  hare  their 

doom  16a 

ID,  all  bid  stood. 
Cam.  Alas,  the  hopeless  wretches  t 

They  too  must  share  my  sire's  bite,  like  his 


>,  without  having  shared  the 
without  the  so  dear-bongfat 


Like  them,  tot 

apple: 
Like  them,  to< 

knomledge  ! 
It  was  a   tying   tree  —  for   we   hunc   uo- 

At  least  it  promised  knowledge  at  the  price 
Uf  death  —  but  tcnoteledge  still :   but  what 

knows  man  7 
Lucifer.  It   may  be  death   leads  to  the 

highest  knowledge; 
And  beio^  of  all  things  the  sole  thing  oer- 


At  least  leads  to  the  mrest  scient 

true,  thou^  deadly. 
These  dm 


The  treew 

I  see  them,  but  I  know  them  not. 

Thy  hour  is  yet  afar,  and  matter  cannot 
Comprehend  spirit  wholly  —  but 't  ia  some- 
thing 
To  know  there  are  snch  realms. 

Cain.  We  knew  already 

That  there  was  death. 

Lucifer.         But  not  what  was  beyond  it. 

Cain.  Nor  know  I  now. 

Lucifer.  Thou  knowest  that  there  is 

A   state,   and   many   states   beyond    thine 

And  this  thou  knewest  not  this  morn. 


Be  content;  it  will 
runorLility. 


ji  etherenl  hue  ~- 


a  ani er  world;  a  liquid 

^lordinate  creatures  sporting  o'er 

Ai«  ita  babitiuits, 

leviatluLUB. 

And  .von  inimense 
mA,  wliiub  rears  his  dripping  Diane  and 

1  ten  times  biglier  than  tbe  haughtiest 

-orth  from  the  abyss,  Umking  as  he  could 

Himself  around  the  orbs  we  lately  look'd 

Is  he   not  of  the  kind   which   bask'd   be- 
neath 4DC 
The  tree  in  Eden  ? 

Luci/tT,  Eve,  thj  luotber,  beat 


einpted 
.  Nod 


Can  tell  what  shape  of  serpent  1 

Cain,  This  seems  too  t«rribl< 
tbe  other 
Had  more  of  beauty. 

Lucifer.       Hast  thou  ne'er  beheld  bim  ? 


.  Many  of  thti  same  kind  (at  least 
so  caird), 

Bnt  never  that  precisely  which  persnaded 

The  fatal  fruit,  nor  even  of  the  same  aapect. 

Luciffr.  Your  father  saw  hi»  not  7 

Cain.  No;  't  wa^  my  mother 

Who  tempted  him  —  she  tempted  by  the 

serpent. 

Lucifer.  Good  man,  whene'er  thy  wife,  or 

thy  sons'  wives,  4in 

Tempt  thee  or  them  to  anght  that 's  new  or 

strange. 
Be  sure  thou  seest  first  who  hath  tempted 


i 


Cain.  Thy  prec«pt  oumei  too  lai 

trpents  to  tempt  woman  to. 
ifer. 


For 


\ 


But  then 
things  etui  which  vroman 

Asd   man   tempt   woman:  — let   thy 

look  V,  it  \ 
My  uuunsel  is  a  kind  one;  fur  'tis  eve 
Given  cbiefi;  at  my  own  expense :  "t  is  trae, 
T  will  not  be  foUow'd,  so  there  's  little  lost. 

Cain.  I  trnderEtand  not  this. 

Lucifer.  The  happier  thou  — 

Thy  world  and  thou  are  still  too  yonug  |  J 
Thou  thinkeet  ,»  I 

Thyself  most  wicked  and  unhappy:  ia  it       I 

,  I  know  not;   but  for 


Not« 

Cain.     For  c 


Lucifer.  FirHt-bom  of  the  first  manl 

Tby  present  state   of   siu  -i-  ajid    thou  ait  i 

Of  sorrow  —  and  thou  sufferest,  are  batfc  I 
Eden  I 

In  all  ita  innocence  compared  to  what  I 

Thou  shortly  may'st  be;  and  that  state  agaii^  I 
In  its  redoubled  wretebedness,  a  Paramse  ,  ■ 
To  what  thy  suns'  eons'  sons,  accumulat-  " 

ing  ,]> 

In  generations  like  to  dust  (whitb  they 
In  fact  but  add  to),  shall  endure  an<I  do.  — 
Now  let  us  baek  to  earth  I 

Cain.  And  wherefore  didst  thon 

Lead  me  only  to  inform  me  this  ? 

Lucifer.  Was  not  thy  quest  for   know- 
ledge 7 
Cain.  Yes,  as  being 

The  road  to  happiness. 

Lucifer.  If  truth  be  bo, 

Thou  hast  it. 

Cain,         Then  my  father's  God  did  weD 
When  he  prohibited  the  fatal  tree. 

Lucifer,  But  bad  duue  better  ui  not  plant- 
ing it. 
But  ignorance  of  evil  doth  not  save  md 

From  evil;  it  must  still  roll  ua  the  same, 
of  all  things. 

Not  of  uU  things.     Jfoj 

1 11  nut  believe  it  —  for  1  thirst  for  good. 

Lucifer.  And  who  and  what  doth  not? 

Who  covets  evil 

For  its  ovrn  bitter  sake  ?    None —  nothing  I 

The  leaveu  of  all  life,  and  tifelessncss. 


^S" 


Com.  WiUun  those  glonouB  orbs  which 
we  beheld, 
DivtAnt,  ftud  dAzzliug,  And  iiuitiiiierftble. 
Ere  we  came  down  into  tfai*  phantom  ie»lm, 
111  caoDot  come:  tbey  ara  too  beantifnL  (jo 
Lucifer.  Tbon  hast  seen  them  from  kfar. 
Cain.  And  what  of  that  ? 

Distance  can  bnt  diminish  glorj  —  thej, 
When  nearer,  must  be  more  ineffable. 
Lueifer.  Approach  the  things  of  earth 
moat  tetutifnl. 
And  judge  their  beaut;  near. 

Cain.  I  have  done  this  — 

The  loveliest  thing  I    Jtnow  is  loveliest 
nearest. 
Ladfer.  Then  there  must  be  delusion.  — 
What  is  that, 
Which  being  nearest  to  thine  eyes  is  still 
More    beautiful    than    beanteom    things 

Coin.  M;  sister  Adah.  —  All  the  stars  of 

heaven,  4611 

The  deep  blue  noon  of  night,  lit  bj  an  orb 
Which  looks  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit's  world  — 
The  hues  of  twilight  —  the  sun's  gorgeous 

coming  — 
His  setting  indescribable,  which  Alls 
M;  eyes  with  pleasant  tears  as  I  behold 
Him  sink,  and  feel  my  heart  float  softly 

with  him 
Along  that  western  paradise  of  clouds  — 
The  forest  shade  —  the  green  bough  —  the 

bird's  voice, 
The  vesper  bird's  which  seems  to  sing  of 

And  mingles  with  the  songof  cherubim,  470 
As  the  day  closes  over  Eden's  walls;  — 
All  these  are  nothing,  to  my  eyeeand  heart, 
Like  Adah's  face:  I  turn  from  earth  and 

To  gaze  on  it 

Lacifer.  Tis  fair  as  frail  mortality. 

In   the   first   dawn   and   bloom   of    young 

creation. 
And  earliest  enibraces  of  earth's  parents 
Can  make  its  offspring;  still  it  is  delusion. 
Cain.  You  think  so,  being  not  her  brother. 
Lucifer.  Mortal ! 

My  brotherhood  's  with  those  who  have  no 
children, 
Cain.  Then  thou  canst  have  no  fellowship 
with  us.  iBd 

Lucifer.  It  may  be  that  thine  own  shall 

Dut  if  thou  tlost  possess  a  beautiful 
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Being  beyond  all  bean^  in  thins  eyes, 
Why  art  thou  wretched  7 

Cam.  Why  do  I  exist  7 

Why  art  &oa  wretched  7  why  are  all  things 

£v^  be  who  made  os  must  he,  u  the  maker 
Of  thin^  unhappy  I    To  produoe  destmc- 

Can  surely  never  be  the  task  of  joy, 

And  yet  my  sire  says  he  *s  omnipotent:   4B9 

Then  why  is  evil  —  he  being  good  ?  I  aak'd 

This  question  of  my  father;  and  he  said, 

Because  this  evil  only  was  the  path 

To  good.   Strange  good,  that  must  arise 

Its  deadly  i^posite.  I  latelv  saw 
A  lamb  stung  oy  a  reptile:  the  poor  suckling 
Lay  foaming  on  the  earth,  benMith  the  vain 
And  piteous  bleating  of  its  restless  dam; 
Hy  &ther  pluok'd  some  herbs,  and  laid  them 

to 
The  wotmd:  and  by  degrees  the  helpless 
wretch  499 

Reinmed  its  careless  life,  and  rose  to  drain 
The  mother's  milk,  who  o'er  it  tremulous 
Stood  licking  its  reviving  limbs  with  joy. 
Behold,  my  son  I  said  Adam,  bow  from  evil 
Springs  good  I 

Lucifer.  What  didst  thou  answer  ? 

Cain.  Nothing;  for 

He  is  my  father;  but  I  thought,  that 't  were 
A  bettor  portiou  for  the  aoimal 
Never  to  nave  been  $Uing  at  all,  than  to 
Purchase  renewal  of  its  little  life 
With  agonies  unutterable,  though 
Dispell^  by  antidotes. 

Lucifer.  But  a«  thou  saidst 

Of  all  belovM  things  thou  lovest  her        jti 
Who  shared  thy  mother's  milk,  and  giveth 

Unto  thy  children  — 

Cain.  Most  assuredly: 

What  should  I  be  without  her? 

Lucifer.  What  am  I  ? 

Caiu.  Dost  thou  love  nothing  ? 

Lucifer.  What  does  thy  God  lore  ? 

Cain.   All  things,  my  father  says;  bnt  I 
confess 
I  see  it  not  in  their  allotment  here. 

Lucifer.  And,  therefore,  thou  canst  not 
see  if  /  love 
Or  no,  except  some  vast  and  general  pur- 

To  which  particular  things  must  melt  like 


-.  With  time. 

Bat  time  hat  gost,  Biul  bitberto 
lain  and  my  motLer  tmtb  are  fnir: 
I  f&ir  Adab  and  the  wmpbim  — 


■iZ!' 


All  that  miut  pesi  away 


I  'm  sorrj  for  it;  bat 
o  mf  love  for  her  the  leas, 
en  bee  beauty  di»apf«ara,  metiiiiiks 
..  uu  crcatea  all  beaaty  will  lose  more 
AtiHO  me  in  sepinf;  perish  such  a  wrirk.     hi 
Lucifer.  I  pity  tbee  wlio  luve6t  what  must 

Cain.  And  I  thee  who  lov'st  nDthing. 

Larifer.  And  thy  brother  — 

Siti  be  Dot  near  thy  heart  ? 

Cain.  Why  abould  he  not  ? 

lAuAfer.  Thy  fatlier  luves  him  well  —  so 
does  thy  God. 

Cain.  AodMdoI. 

LueiftT.  Tin  well  and  meekly  done. 

Cain.  Meekly  I 

Lucifer.      He  is  the  sei'Ond  born  of  tlesb. 
And  \t,  his  mother's  {avnurite, 

Cain.  Let  hini  keep 

Hei  favour,  since  the  terpent  was  the  first 
To  win  it. 

Lunfer.  And  his  father's  ? 

Cain.  What  is  that  s^ 

To  mo  ?  should  I  not  love  that  whieh  all  love  ? 

Luciffr.  And   the  Jehovah  —  the   Indul- 
jfent  Lord 
And  boiinteouH  planter  u(  t>arr'd  Paradise  — 
1,  looks  smilingly  on  Abel. 


Cain. 


N«'ei 


I 
IT  him,  and  1  know  not  if  be  smiles. 


Cain.  And  if  0 

I  have  thought,  why  Koall  a  tbn^fatkal  — 

{hepaiaa,  at  ojfitattdt  —  Spirit  I 

Here  we  are  in  Af  wortd;  tpeak  not  td  mmi 

Tban  hast  shown  mr  wobIocts;   IImd  hast 

shiiwD  nte  those 
U^hty  pt«-AdaniiteB  who  walk'd  tbecAith 
or   which   onra  is   tlK   wreck;    tluni  hatf    ' 

pointed  unt 
MyHadi   of  itany  worlds,  of   wfaich  our 

Is  the  dim  and  remotr  eompanioa.  in 
Infinity  of  life;  thou  hast  shown  me  shadows 
Of  that  existence  with  the  dreads  name 
Wltich  my  sire  brou^l  us  —  Death;  than 

bast  ibowQ  me  much  —  5,, 

But    not   all :    show    me   where    Jehovah 

dwells,  I 

In  his  especial  Paradise,  —  or  Aine  ;  I 

Where  u  it  ?  ^ 

Lticith:      HtTt,  and  o'er  all  space. 
Caiit.  But  ye 

Have  some  allotted  dwelling  —  as  all  thii^: 
Clay  has  its  earth,  and  other  worlds  their 

tenants; 
All  temporary  breathing  creatures  their 
Peculiar  element;  and  Uiings  which  have 
Long  ceased  to  breathe  our  breath,  have 

theirs,  tliou  say'st; 
And  the  Jehovah  and  thyself  Itave  thine  — 
Ye  do  not  dwell  together  ? 

Lacifer.  No,  we  reign  jAi 

Together;  but  our  dwellings  are  asunder. 

Cain.  Would  there  were  only  one  of  ye ! 

perchance 
An  unity  of  purpose  might  make  union 
la    elements   which    seem    now   jarT*d  in 

storms. 
Flow  came  ye,  being  spirits  wise  and  infl- 

To  separate  ?  Are  ye  not  as  brethren  in 
Your  easenoe,  and  your  nature,  and  yonr 
^lorj-  ? 

Lucifer,  Art  thou  not  Abel's  brother? 

Cain.  We  are  bretlu^n, 

And  so  we  shall  remain;  but  were  it  not  m, 


!■  spirit  like  to  flesh?  can  it  foil  out —    5^ 
Infinity  with  Inunortalit;  ? 
Jarrine  uid  turning  apace  to  miaeiy  — 
For  what  7 

Zuqftr.     To  r*ign. 

Cain.  Did  je  not  tell  me  that 

Ye  are  both  eternal  ? 

Lwafar.  Yea  I 

Cain.  And  what  I  have  seen. 

Yon  bine  immensity,  is  boondless  7 

Lucifer.  Ay. 

Cain.  And  cannot  ye  both  ragn  then  7  — 
is  there  not 
Enough  ?  —  why  shoald  ;e  differ  ? 

Luei/er.  We  both  reign. 

Cain.  But  one  of  tdu  makes  evil. 

£uci/er.  Which? 

Cain.  Thont  for 

If  thou  canst  do  mui  good,  why  dost  thou 
not? 

Lucifer.  And  why  not  he  who  made  7  / 
made  ye  not;  600 

Ye  are  hi»  creatures,  and  not  mine. 

Cain.  Then  leave  us 

Hit  creatures,  as  thou  say'st  we  ore,  or 

Thy  dwelling,  or  Aii  dwelling. 

Lucifer.  I  could  show  thee 

Both;  but  the  time  will  come  thou  shalt  sea 


Of  them  for 

Cain.  And  why  not  now? 

Lacifer.  Thy  human  mind  hath  scarcely 

grasp  to  gather 
The  little  1  have  shown  thee  into  calm 
And  clear  thought;  and  thou  wouldst  go  on 

aspiring 
To  the  great  double  Mysteries  I  the  two 

Principles  ! 
Ajid  gaze  upou  them  on  their  secret  thrones  I 
Duet  I  limit  thy  ambition;  for  to  see        6it 
Either  of  these,  would  be  for  thee  to  per- 

Cnin.  And  let  me  perish,  so  I  see  thetn  ! 

Ludfer.  There 

The  son  of   her    who   snatcb'd   the   apple 

spake! 
But  thou  wouldst  only  perish,  and  not  see 

That  sight  is  for  the  other  state. 

Cain.  Of  death  7 

Lucifer.  That  is  the  prelude. 

Cain.  Then  I  dread  it  less. 

Now  that  I  know  it  leads  to  something  def- 
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hadfer.  And  now  I  will  convey  thee  to 
thv  world. 
When  thou  slwit  mnltiply  the  race  of 

Eat,  drink,  toil,  tremble,  laugh,  weep,  sleep, 

Cain.  And  to  what  end   have   I  beheld 
UiGfle  things 
Which  thou  hast  shown  me  7 

Lucifer.  Didst  thou  not  require 

Knowledge  7    And  have  I  not,  in  wlukt  I 

Taufi 


Of   knowledge,   to   know  mortal   nature's 

nothingness: 
Bequeath  that  science  to  thy  children,  and 
T  will  spare  them  many  tortures. 

Cain.  Haughty  spirit ! 

Thou    speak'st    it   proudly;    but    thyself, 

though  proud,  6ja 

Hast  a  superior. 

Lucifer.  No  I  by  Heaven,  which  He 

Holds,  and  the  abj'ss,  and  the  immensity 
Of  worlds  and  life,  which  I  hold  with  him  — 

No  I 
I  have  a  victor  —  true;  but  no  superior. 
Homage  he  has  from  all  —  but  none  from 

I  battle  it  agiunst  him,  as  I  battled 
In  highest  heaven.     Throiu^h  all  eternity, 
And  the  unfathomable  gul£  of  Hades, 
And  the  interminable  realms  of  space. 
And  the  infinity  of  endless  ages,  6t>i 

All,  alt,  will   I  dispute  !     And    world   by 

And   star   by   star,  and  universe   by   uni- 

Shall  tremble  in  the  balance,  till  the  great 
Conflict  shall  cease,  if  ever  it  shall  cease, 
Which    it   ne'er   shall,    till   he    or    I    be 

queuch'd  I 
And  wtwt  can  quench  our  immortality. 
Or  mutual  and  irrevocable  hate  7 
He  as  a  conqueror  will  call  the  conquer'd 
EvU ;  but  what  will  be  the  good  he  gives  ? 
Were  I   the  victor,   his   works   would   be 

deem'd  Aja 

The  only  evil  ones.     And  you,  ye  new 
And  scarce-bom  mortals,  what  have  been 

his  gifts 
To  you  ftlnady,  in  you  little  world  ? 


lome  of  those  but 


line  earth,  and  tij  the 


fiKN  vil  by  the  giver; 

ir  —  so  call  him:  if 

— . t         ui   true   fount;   and 

[g,  though  of  S))iritB,  but   the 

iut4iioe,  such  aa  it  must  be. 
has  the  fatal  apple  given  — 

—  let  it  not  be  oyer-sway'd 
_  threats  to  forc«  you  intu  faith 
orternal  sense  and  inward  teel- 

and    endure,   oiid    furni   on    inner 
vorM 

own  bosom  —  where  the  outward 
ils; 

-'DU  neai«r  be  the  spiritual  670 

nd  wftrtrinmphmt  with  your  own. 

[  nrf  diiappeor. 

ACT   III 

Scene  I 


£iil>rCuiIiiiuf  ADin. 
Adah.  Hush  I  tread  softly,  Cain. 
Cain.  I  nill;  but  wherefore  1 

Adah.  Our  little  Enoch  sleeps  upon  voti 
bed 
Of  Itaves,  beneath  the  cypress. 

Cam. 
A  gloomy  tree,  which  looks 
O'er  what  it  shadows;  wherefore  didst  thou 


Cypress  ! 
3  if  it  mou 


For  our  child's  canopy  ? 

Adnh.  Because  its  branches 

Shut  out  the  sun  like  night,  Hnd  therefore 
Keem'd 

slmnber. 


Fittiug  to  shadow 

Cain. 
And  longest;  but 


Ay,  the  last  — 
0  matter  —■  lead  me  to 

How  lovely  he  appears  I  his  little  cheeks, 
In  their  pure  incarnation,  vying  with         n 
The  rose  leaves  strewn  beneath  them. 


Adah.  And  his  lipe,  to<^ 

How  beautifully  parted  I  No;  you  shall  not 
Kiss  him,  at  leant  not  now:  he  will  awalu 

His  hour  of  mid-day  rest  is  nearly  over 
But  it  were  pity  to  disturb  him  till 
T  is  closed. 

Corn.     Tou  have  said  well ;  1  will  contain 
My  heart  till  then.     He  smiles  and  sleeps  I 

And  smile,  thou  little,  young  inheritor 
Of  a  world  scarce  less  young :  sleep  on,  and 

Thine  are  the  hours  and  days  when  both 

are  cheering 
And   innocent  1   thou  bast  not  plucfd  the 

fruit  — 
Thuu   koow'st  not   that   thou  art   naked  1 

Must  the  time 
Come  thou  sbalt  be  amerced  for   sins 

known. 
Which  were  not  thuie  nor  mine  ?   But  1 

Uis  cheeks  are  reddening  into  deeper  smiles, 
And  shining  lidsare  trembling  o'er  his  ioag 
Lashes,  dark  as  the  cypress  which  wavM 

Half  opeu,  from  beneath  them  the  clear 

Laughs  out,  although  iu  slumber.    He  must 

Of   what  ?      Of   Paradise  !  —  Ay  !   dream 

My  disinherited  boy  !    T  is  but  a  dream; 
For    never   more    thyself,   thy   sons,   nor 

fathers. 
Shall  walk  in  that  forbidden  place  of  joy  I 
Adah.  Dear  Cam  I   Nay,  do  not  whisper 

Such  melantholy  yeamings  o'er  the  past: 
J  Why  wilt  thou  always  mourn  fur  Paradise  ? 
Can  we  not  make  another  7 

Cain.  WTiere? 

Adah.  Here,  or 

Where'er  thou   wilt:  where'er  tbou  art,  I 

feel  not 
The  want  of  thisao  much  regretted  Eden. 
Have   I   not  thee,  our  boy,  our  sire,  and 
brother,  11 

And  Zillfth  —  our  sweet  Bister,  and  our  Eve, 
To  whom  ne  owe  so  much  besides  our  birth? 
Com.  Yes  —  death,  too,  is  amoogBt  the 

debts  we  owe  her, 
Adah.  Cain  I  that  proud  spirit  who  with- 
drew thee  hence. 


Hath  nddan'd  thine  still  deeper.    I  bad 

The   promised   wonders  whiah  tbon   haat 

beheld, 
Vuiono,  thou  lay'st,   of  put  and  preaent 

Would  have  compoMd  thy  mind  into  tiie 

Of  a  contented  knowledge;  but  I  see        ja 
Thy  guide  hath  done  thee  evil :  still  I  thank 

And  can  for^ve  him  all,  that  he  so  soon 
Hath  given  thee  back  to  us. 

Cain.  So  Boon  ? 

Adah.  T  is  soaroely 

Two  hours  since  je  departed:  two  long 

To  me,  but  onlj  hourt  apon  the  sun. 

Cain.  And  yet  I  have  approach'd  that 

Worlds  which   be  once  shone  on,  and  never 

Shall    light;   and    worlds    he    never    lit: 

mathought 
Yeara  had  roll  d  o'er  my  absence. 

Adah.  Hardly  hours. 

Cain.  The  mind  then  hath  capacity  of 

And  measurea  it  by  that  which  it  beholds. 
Pleasing  or  painful,  little  or  almighty. 
I  had  beheld  the  immemorial  works 
Of    endless    beings;     skirr'd    extiuguisb'd 

worlds; 
And,  gazing  on  eternity,  methought 
I  had  borrowed  more  by  a  few  drops  of  ages 
From  its  immensity;  but  now  I  feel 
Hy  littleness  afain.     Well  said  the  spirit, 
That  I  was  nothing  I 

Adah.  Wherefore  aaid  he  so  ? 

Jehovah  said  not  that. 

Cain.  No;  kt  contents  him    70 

With  making  us  the  nothing  which  we  are; 
And  after  flattering  duat  with  glimpses  of 
Eden  and  Immortality,  resolves 
It  back  to  dust  again  ~~  fur  what  ? 

Adah,  Thou  know'at  — 

£ven  for  our  parents'  error, 

Cain.  What  is  that 

To  us  ?   they  sinn'd,  then  let  them  die  t 

Adah.  Thou  hast  not  apuken  well,  nor  is 
that  thought 
Thy  own,  but  of  the  spirit  who  was  with 

thee. 
Would  /  could  die  for  them,  so  tktg  might 


Cntn.  Wby.iOBayl — provided  thftt  me 
viotim  Sa 

Miffht  satiate  tbe  insatiable  of  life. 
And  that  onr  little  ran-  sleeper  thers 
Might  never  taste  of  death  nor  bnman  sor- 

Nor  hand  it  down  to  those  who  apring  from 

Adah.  How   know   we   that   aome   snob 
atonement  oue  day 
Mar  not  redeem  our  race  ? 

Cain.  By  sacriflcing 

The  harmless  for  the  guilty  ?  what  atone- 

Were  there  ?  Why,  we  are  innocent:  what 

Done,  that  we  most  be  vtotims  for  a  deed 
Before  our  birth,  or  need  have  victims  to  90 
Atone  for  this  mysterious,  nameleas  sin  — 
If  it  be  such  a  sin  to  seek  for  knowledm  ? 

Adah.  Alas  I  thou  sinnest  now,  my  Cain: 
thy  words 
Sound  impious  in  mine  ears. 

Cain.  Then  leave  me  I 

Adah,  Never, 

Though  thy  God  left  thee. 

Cam,  Say,  what  have  we  here  ? 

Adah.  Two  Rltars,  which  our  brother  Abel 

During  thine  absence,  whereupon  t«  offer 
A  sacrifice  to  God  on  thy  return. 

Cain.  And  how  knew  he,  that/  would  be 

With  the  burnt  offerings,  which  he  daily 

With  a  meek  brow,  whose  base  humility 
Shows  more  of  fear  than  worship,  as  a  bribe 
To  the  Creator  ? 
Adah.  Surely,  'tis  well  done. 

Cain.  One  altar  may  suffice;  /  have  no 

offering. 
Adah.  The  fruits  of  tbe  earth,  tbe  early, 
beantiful 
Blossom  and  bud,  and  bloom  of  flowers  and 

Theae  are  a  goodly  offering  to  the  Lord, 
Giveu  with  a  gentle  and  a  contrite  spirit. 
Cain.  I  have  toil'd,  and  till'd,  and  sweaten 

According  to  thecnrse:  —  must  I  do  more? 
For  what  should  I  be  gentle  ?  for  a  war 
With  all  the  elements  ere  they  will  yield 
The  bread  we  eat  ?  For  what   must  I  be 

grateful? 
For  being  dust,  and  grovelling  in  llie  dust, 


F  I  am  nothing 
.-3  hypocrite, 
-■easeil   with   i 


I 


ther'e  sin,  Already 

I  have  undergoae, 

111  I      li&ted  b;  no 

jd,  iiiii>n  our  seed, 

VIII  jouug  blooming  sleeper 

s  of  an  eternal  misery 

is  within  biiu  '.  better  't  were 
itn  in  his  bleep,  and  dash'd  bim 

aui,  than  let  him  live  to  — 
L  Oh,  my  God  1 

jwt  the  child  —  my  ohild  I  lAy  child  ! 
~    Ofa,Caiii1 
in.  Fear  not  I  forall  the  starBituid  all 
the  power 

I  sways  them,  I  wonld  not  accost  you 
iufnot 
1  ruder  gruetiug  thau  h  father's  kiss.  i<id 
iah.  Then,  why  so  awful  in  thy  speech  ? 

ere   better  that  he  ceased  to  live,  than 


That  Baying  jurs  you,  lot  us  only  say  — 

T  were  better  that  he  never  ha^  beeu  bom. 
Adah.  Oh,  do  not  say  so  1  Where  were 
then  the  joys, 

The  mother's  joys  of  watching,  nourish- 
ing. 

And  loving  him  ?  Soft  I  he  awakes.  Sweet 
Enocb  I  [SItf  ffoa  m  ihr  rhiU. 

Ob  Cain  I  look  on  him;  aee  how  fidl  of 
life. 


Of  Etrength,  of  bloom,  of  beanty,  and  of 
ne  —  how  like  to  thee,  when 
renffaliki 


How  Lke  to  I 
gentle. 


't  not  so,  Cain  ? 
Mother,  and  sire,  and  son,  our  features  are 
Reflected  in  each  other;  ns  they  are 
In  the  clear  watert,  when  they  are  gatile. 

When  (Aou  art  gentle.     Love  us,  then,  my 

Caint 
And  love  tbyself  for  our  eakes,  for  we  love 


Flutters  i 

pain 


wing'd  witb  joy.     Talk  n 


The  childless  cherubs  well  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a  parent  1  Bless  him,  Cain  I 
As  yet   he  hath  no  words  to  tliank  thee> 

but 
His  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too. 

Cain.  Itlasslhee,  bu;1 

If  that  a  mortal  blessing  may  avail  thee. 
To  save  thee  from  the  serpent's  curse  I 

Adah.  It  shalL 

Surely  a  father's  blessing  may  avert 
A  reptile's  subtlety. 

Cain.  Of  that  1  donbt;    i(g 

But  bless  him  ne'er  the  less. 

Adah.  Our  brother  comM. 

Cain.  Thy  brother  Abel. 


Ahel.  Welcome,  Cain  I     My  brother. 

The  peace  of  God  be  on  thee  I 

Cain.  Abel,  hail  I 

Abel.  Our  sister  t^lls  me  that  thou  ba*t 
been  waoderiu^, 
In  high  commnnion  with  a,  spirit,  Au 
Beyond   our   wonted   range.      Was   he  of  { 

those 
We  have  seen  and  Epoken  with,  like  to  our 
father  ? 
Cain.  Ko. 
A  bel.         Why  then  eommiwe  with  hun  ? 

A  foe  to  the  Most  High. 

Cain.  And  friend  to  man. 

Has   the   Most   High  lieeo  so  —  if  so  yon 

term  htui?  ,;« 

Abel.   Term  him!  your  words  are  strange 
to~day,  my  brother. 
My  sister  Adali,  leave  us  for  awhile  — 
We  mean  to  sacrifite, 

Adah.  Farewell,  my  Cain; 

But  first  embrace  thy  son.     May  his  soft 

And  Abel's  pious  ministi7,  recall  thee 
To  peace  and  holiness  I 

Abel.  Where  hast  thou  been  7 

Cai'i.  I  know  not. 

.ibel.  Nor  what  thou  hast  seen  7 

Cain.  The  dead. 

The  immortal,  ttie  unbounded,  the  omnipo- 


tent, 
The  overpowering  mjsteri) 


if  space  — 


The   innmnenble   worlds   that   wer«    and 

A  whitlwind  of  snch  overwhelming  things, 
SoDi,  moons,  and  earths,  upon  their  loud- 
voiced  spheres 
Singing  in  thunder  lonnd  me,  as  have  made 

Unfit  for  mortal  converse:  leave  me,  Abel. 
AM.  Thine   eje»  aie  flashing  with  un- 
natural light. 
Thy  cheeh  ia  flnsih'd  with  an  unnatural  hue, 
Thy  words  are  fraught  with  an  unnatural 

What  may  this  mean  7 

Coin.      It  means  —  I  pray  thee,  Isftve 

AM.  Not  till  we  have  pray'd  and  saori- 
flced  toeetber.  tfg 

Cam.  Abel,  I  pray  thee,  sacrifice  alone  — 
Jehovah  loves  thee  well. 

Abet.  Both  well,  I  hope. 

Cain.  But  thee  the  better :  I  care  not  for 
that; 
Tbou  art  fitter  for  his  worship  than  I  am; 
Revere  him,  then  —  but  let  it  be  alone  — 
At  least,  without  me. 

Abel.  Brother,  I  shonld  ill 

Deserve  the  name  of  our  great  father's  son. 
If,  as  my  elder,  I  revered  thee  not, 
And  in  Uie  worabip  of  our  God  call'd  not 
On  thee  to  join  me,  and  precede  me  in     199 
"  ir  priesthood  —  't  is  thy  t^ace. 


Cain 


tifa 


Asserted  it. 

Abtl.  The  more  my  grief;  I  pray  thee 
To  do  so  now:  tby  soul  seems  labouring  in 
Some  strong  delusion ;  it  will  calm  thee. 

Cain.  No; 

Nothing  can  calm  me  more.    Calm .'  say  I  ? 

Knew  I  what  c»lm  was  in  the  soul,  although 
I  have  seen  the  elements  still'd.    My  Abel, 

Or  let  me  leave  thee  to  thy  piuns  purpose. 

Abtl.  Neither;  we  must  perform  our  task 
together. 
Spurn  me  not, 

Cain.  If  it  must  be  so  —  well,  then. 

What  shall  I  do  ? 

Abel.         Choose  one  of  those  two  altars. 

Cain.  Choose  for  me:  they  to  me  are  so 
much  turf  m 

And  stone. 

A  bel.         C  huoae  thou  I 

Cain.  I  have  chosen. 
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Abd.  TisUtehigbert, 

And  suits  thee,  as  the  elder.    Now  prepare 
Thine  offerings. 

Coin.  Where  are  thine  7 

Abel.  Behold  them  here, 

The  flntlinga  of  the  flock,  and  ta.t  thereof  — 
A  shepherd^  bnmble  offering. 

Cam.  I  have  no  flocks; 

I  am  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  and  mnst 

Yield    what   it   yieldeth   to  my   toil  —  its 

fruit:  [ITe  gaatn fmu. 

Behold   them  in  their  various  bloom   and 

[nfY  drv  I^Jilr  allan.  Hud  ktiullt  ajlame  itpon  Uem. 

Abel.   My   brother,   as   the   elder,   offer 

first  ua 

Thy  prayer  and  thanksgiving  with  sacrifioe. 

Cain.  No  —  I  am  new  to  this;  lead  thoa 

the  way. 

And  I  willfoUow  —  as  I  may. 

A  bd  ihteeliag).  Oh  God  t 

Who  made  ni,  and  who  breathed  the  breath 

of  life 
Within  our  nostrils,  who  bath  blessed  us, 
And  spared,  despite  our  father's  itn,  to 

His  children  all  lost,  as  they  might  have 

Had  not  thy  justice  been  so  temper'd  with 
The  mercy  which  is  thy  delight  as  to 
Accord  a  pardon  like  a  Paradise  130 

Compared  with  our  great  crimes:  —  Sole 

Loid  of  light ! 
Of  good,  and  glory,  and  etemitv; 
WiUiout  whom  aJl  were  evil,  and  with  whom 
Nothing  can  err,  except  to  some  good  end 
Of  thine  omnipotent  benevolence  — 
Inscrutable,  but  stiU  to  be  fulfill'd  — 
Accept  from  out  thy  humble  first  of  shep- 
herd's 
First  of  the  first-bom  flocks  —  an  offering. 
In  itself  nothing  —  as  what  offering  earn  be 
Aught  unto  thee  ?  but  ^et  accept  it  for    140 
The  thanksgiving  of  him  who  spreads  it  in 
The  face  of  thy  high  heaven,  bowing  his 

Even  to  the  dost,  of  which  he  ia,  in  honour 
Of  thee,  and  of  thy  name,  for  evermore  I 
Cain  fttanding  erect  during  t/tit  speech}. 
Spirit  t  whate'er  or  whosoe'er  thou 


Jehovah  upon  earth  I  and  God  in  heaven  ! 
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And  it  ma^  bti  with  other  names,  beVHuse 
Tliiiie  attributes  seem  many,  aa  thj  wurlu  — 
If  Uiou  must  be  propitiated  with  prufors,  i;i 
Take  them  1  U  tbou  must  bv  iuducisd  nith 

And  tohau'd  with  a  aacrillce,  reueiv«  them  ! 

Two  beings  here  erect  them  unto  thee. 

If  thou  lov'st  blood,  the  sheplierd's  shrine, 

whieh  smokes 
Oa  my  tigbt  hand,  hath  shed  it  for  thy  aer- 

1b  the  first  of  bin  floek  whose  Uuibt  now 

In  sanguinary  iacenge  to  thy  skies; 
Or  it  the  sweet  and  blooming  fruitii  uF  earth 
And   Diitder  seasunii,  wbiub   the   onstain'd 
turf  itn 


Good  to  thee,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not 
JiuSer'd  in  limb  or  life,  and  rather  form 
tuple  of  tby  works  than  supplication 


To  look  o 


;s  I  If  a  ahrine  without  v 


And  altar  witUout  gore,  niay  win  thy  favour. 
Look  on  it !  and  for  him  who  dressetfa  it, 
Ue  is  —  suiih  OB  thou  mad'st  him ;  and  seeks 

Which  must  be  won  bj  kneeling;  if  he's 

Strike     him  I   thou    art     oumipotent    and 

For  what  can  he  oppose  ?   If  be  be  good, 
Strike  him,  or  spare  him,  as  tbou  wilt '.  siuce 


Jo  ha 

And  whether  that  be  good  or  ill   I  know 

Not  being  omnipotent,  nor  fit  to  judge 

Omnipotence,  hut  merely  to  endure 

Its  mandate ;  which  thus  fsirl  have  endured. 


of  [if  Mghltil  fiamr,  ami  atcirutt  la  hrmrn:  irhtle  a 
n'AiWtfnnd  Iflrowt  dom  tAt  attar  qf  Q^a,  ami  fOaJIsrt 
tJvfruUi  abroad  vpm^  tSr  rarih. 

AM  (tneelinff).  Oh,  brother,  pray  I  Je- 
hovah *s  wroth  with  thoe.  iSo 
Cam.  Wliyso? 
AM.        "thy  fruits  are  Bcatter'd  on  the 

Cain.  From  earth  they  came,  to   earth 
let  them  return; 


Their  seed  will  bear  fresh  fruit  there  ere 

the  summer: 
Thy  burnt  flesb-olfring  prospers  better;  ee« 
Ilow  heav'n  licks  up  the  flaoie«  when  thick 
with  blood  ! 
Abel.  Think  nut  upon  my  offering's  ae- 

But  make  another  of  thine  own  before 
It  is  too  late. 

Cain.  I  will  build  no  more  altan, 

Nor  suffer  any. 

AbeHriting),  Cain  !  what  meanest  thou? 

Cain.  To  cast  down  yun  t-ite  Hatt'rer  of 
the  clouds, 


Tliea 

Thine  altar,  with "" 


)ky  harbinger  of  tuy  dull  pmj' 
Itar,      -■•■■■''■      ■ 
kids, 


r  ot  tuy  duj 
!  blood  of 


lainba  and 


Which  fed  on  milk,  to  be  deatroy'd  in  blood. 
Abel  (oppotmg  him}.  Thou  shalt  not:  — 
add  not  impious  works  to  impious 
Words  I  let  that  altar  stand  ~  't  is  hsllow'd 

By  the  inmiortal  pleasure  of  Jehondt, 
In  his  acceptance  of  the  victims. 

Cain.  Hu  I 

His  pUaturf !  what  was  bis  hi^  plvasim 

The  fnnies  of  scorching  flesh  and  smokiB* 

blood, 
To    tbe    pain    of     the    bleating    mothers 

wbiob  ,0. 

Still  yearn  for  their  dead  oiTspring  ?  or  ths 

pangs 
Of  the  snd  ignorant  victims  underneath 
Thy  pious  knife  ?     Give  way  1  this  bloody 

record 
Shall  not  stand  in  the  sun,  to  shame  cre*- 

Abcl.  Brother,  give  back  I  thou  shalt  not 
touch  my  altar 
With  violence:  if  tbat  thou  wilt  adopt  it. 
To  try  another  sacrifice,  'I  is  thine. 

Cain.  Another   sacrifice  1   Give   wuj,  or 

That  sacrifice  may  be  — 

Abel.  What  mean'st  thou? 

Cain.  Gire  — 

Give  way  I  —  thy  God  loves  blood  !  —  then 

look  to  it:  ,,o 

Give  way,  ere  he  hath  more  ! 

AM.  In  kit  great  name, 

I  stand  between  thee  and  tbe  shrine  which 

hath 
Hail  his  acceptance. 

Cain.  If  thou  lov'st  thyself, 


Stand  back  till  I  have  itrew'd  this  turf 

Ita  mtiTe  boiI:  —  elM  — 

Abel  (oppoiing  kirn).  I  love  God  far  more 
Tbuilife. 

Cam   (itriking  him  with  a  brand,  on  Ihe 

templei,  lehich  he  malcheM  jrrnn  the 

ailar).   Then  take  thy  life  unto  thj 

God, 

Since  he  lovsi  lives. 

Abel  i/alU).    What  haat  thou  drae,  m; 

brother? 
Coin.  Brother  t 

A  bel.    Oh,  God  I  receive  thy  Mrvant,  and 
Forgive  his  skiyer,  for  he  kiiew  not  wlut 
He   did  — CuQ,   give   me  — give   me   thy 
hand;  and  tell  jjo 

PoorZillah  — 

Cain  (afteramoment'iitup^acluin).    My 
hand  I  'tis  all  red,  and  with — 

What  ?  [A  '"V  pome.  —  iMting  ifoulll  rantd. 

Where  am  I  7  alone  t  Where  'a  Abel  ? 

Cain  7  Can  it  be  that  I  am  he  ?  My  brother, 
Awaka  t  —  why  lieet  thou  so  on  the  green 

earth? 
T  is  not  the  hour  of  sliunber:  —  why  bo  pale? 
What  bast  thuu  1  —  thou  wert  hdl  of  life 

this  mom  ! 
Abel  I  I  pray  thee,  mock  me  not  I  I  tmote 
Too  fiercely,  but  not  fatally.     Ah,  why 
Wouldst  thou  oppose  me  7  This  is  mockery; 
And   only  done   to   daunt   me: — 'twas  a 

And  but  a  blow.     Stir — stir  —  nay,  only 

stir! 
Why,   so  —  that's   well  —  thou   breath 'st  t 

breathe  upon  me  I 
Oh  God  1  Oh  God  J 

Abel  {very   family).      What's    he    who 

speaks  uf  God  ? 
Cain.  Thy  murderer. 
Abel.     Then  may  God  forgive  himi  Cain, 
Comfort   poor   Zillah: — ^sbe   has   bnt  one 
brother 


[Am 


Cain.  And  I  none  !  —  Who  makes  me 
brotherleHS  ? 
His  eyes  are  open  !  then  he  is  not  dead  I 
Death  is  like  sleep,  and  sleep  shuts  down 

His    lips,  too,  are   apart;    why  then    he 

breathes  1 
And   yet  I  feel   it  not.  —  His  heart !   bis 
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Let  me  see,  doth  it  beat  ?  methiuks  —  No  1 

This  is  a  vision,  else  I  am  become 
The  native  of  another  and  worse  world. 
The  earth  swims  roDtid  me:  — what  is  this? 

[PkU  M>  Jkind  u  kU  hvu,  ud  EAn  1Mb  M  «. 

And  yet  tiien  are  no  dews  I  'T  is  blood  — 

my  blood  — 

other's  and  : 
Then  what  bare  I  further  to  do  with  li 
Since  I  have  taken  life  from  m;  own  flesh  ? 
Bnt    he    cannot    be   dead  1  —  Is    silenoe 

death? 
No;  he  will  wake;  then  let  me  watch  by 

Life  cannot  be  lo  slight,  as  to  be  qneneh'd 
Thus  qniokly !  —  he  hath  spoken  to  me 

What  shall  I  say  to  him  ?—  My  brother  I 

No; 
He   will    not   answer  to   that  name;    for 

brethren 
Smite  not  each  other.     Yet  —  yet  —  speak 

Oh,  tor  a  word  mote  of  that  gentle  voice. 
That  I  may  bear  to  hear  my  own  again  I 


Zillah.  I  heard  a  heavy  sound ;  what  can 

it  be? 
Tis  Cain;  and  watching  by  my  husband. 

What 
Dost  thou  there,  brother  ?   Doth  he  sleep  ? 

Ob,  beav'n  I  jto 

What  means  this  paleness,  and  yon  stream  ? 

—  No,  Dol 
It  is  not  blood;  for  who  would  shed  bis 

blood? 
Abel!  what'sthis?— who  hath  done  this? 

He  moves  not; 
He  breathes  not;  and  his  hands  drop  down 

With  stony  lifelessness  I    Ah,  cruet  Cain  1 
Why  cam'st  thou  not  in  time  to  save  him 

This   violence?    Whatever   hath    assail'd 

Thou  wert  the  stronger,  and  sbouldst  have 

stepp'd  in 
Between  him  and  aggression  t     Father  1  — 

Eve!  — 
Adah  I  —  come   hither  I     Death   is   in  the 

world  I  37c 

[£iff  ZlLua,  tallfng  on  A*r  Farmli,  tit. 


hsth  brought  him 

-'         ith   SI    deeplf,  that  the 

I  "IV  life  before  I  knew 
—  e  led  him  here,  and  giv'a 

:[  i»ld  and  still  embrace, 

-■I  ...  Iiavo  asserted  his 

.  without  mj  aid, 
,1.  >ast  —  a  dreary  dream 
I'd   me;  — but  he   shall   ne'er 

«,  A  voice  of  woe  from  Zillah  brings 
me  here.  jSo 

ido  1  Bee?  — Tis  truel  — My  sonl 
*  my  BOD ! 
B,  behold   the   serpent's   work,  and 
Uline  t  [  To  Bn. 

r,  Ob  1  speak  not  of  it  now;  Uie  ser- 
pent's fangs 
in  my  heart.     Mj  best  beloved,  Abel  I 
oToh  I  this  Lq  puniahment  beyond 
tier's  sin,  to  take  him  from  me  I 
I.  Who, 

t   bath   done   this   deed  ?  —  speak, 
•Jain,  sinee  thou 
i?0rt   present;  was    it  some   more  hostile 

Who  walks  not  with  Jehovah?  or  some  wild 
Brate  of  the  forest  ? 

&•«,  Ah  r  a  livid  light    19= 

BtAaks  through,  as  from  a  thunder-«loud  ) 

Maesy  and  bloody  I  snateh'd  from  off  the 

And  black  with  smoke,  and  red  with  — 

Adam.  Speak,  my  son  ) 

Sjpeak,  and  assure  us,  wretched  as  we  are, 
"Aa-t  we  are  not  more  miserable  still. 
Adah.  Speak,  Cain  t  and  say  it  was  not 


Eve. 


Itw 


e  hangs  his  guilty  head, 
And  covers  his  ferocious  eye  with  hands 
Incarnadine. 

A-dah.     Mother,  thou  dost  him  wrong  — 
Gain  1   clear   thee   from   thLi   horrible   ac- 

Which  grief  wrings  from  our  parent. 

Eee.  Hear,  Jehovah  I 

Hay  the  eternal  serpent's  curae  be  on  him ! 
F«>r  ho  was  fitter  tor  his  seed  than  ours. 
Hkj  all  bis  days  be  desolate  I    May  — 


Adah.  Holdl 

Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  thy  son  — 
Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  ia  my  bn>- 

ther. 
And  my  betroth'd, 

Eue.  He  huth  left  thee  no  brother  — 

Zillah  no  husband  —  me  no  iOJi !  —  for  thus 
I  curse  hlin  from  my  sight  for  evermore  ! 
All  bunds  t  break  between  us,  as  he  broke 
That  of   Lis  natur«,  in  yon  —  Oh  death! 

Why  didst  thou  not  take  me,  who  first  in- 

ourr'd  thee  ? 
Why  doBt  thou  not  so  now  ? 

Adam.  Eve  I  let  not  tlw, 

Thy  uatural  grief,  lead  to  impiety  I 
A  heavy  doom  was  long  forespoken  to  ni; 
And  now  that  it  Iiegins,  let  it  be  borne 
In  such  sort  as  may  show  our  Clod  that  we 
Are  faithful  servants  to  his  holy  will. 

Eve  (pointing  to   Cain).   Hin   toiU!    tba 
wul  of  yon  incarnate  spirit 
Of  death,  whom  I  have  brought  npon  the 

To  strew  it  with  the  dead.    May  all  the 


From  Eden,  till  his  children  do  by  him 
As  he  did  by  bi^  brother  \  May  the  swords 
And  wings  of  flerj'  cherubim  pursue  bim 
By  day  und  night  —  snakes  spring  up  in  his 

"path  — 
Earth's  fruits  be  ashes  in  his  month  —  the 

leaves 
On   which   he   lays  bis   bead   to  sleep  be 

With  scorpions !  May  bis  dreams  be  of  his 
victim  1  ,jj 

His  waking  a  continual  dread  of  death  1 
May  the  clear  riveii  turn  to  blood  as  he 
Stoops  down  to  stain  them  with  his  raging 

lip! 
May  every  element    shun    or    change   to 

May  he  live  in  the  pangs  which  others  die 

with  ! 
And  death  itself  wui  something  worse  tku 

To  him  who  first  aciiuainted  bim  with  man  1 
Hence,  fratricide  I  henceforth  that  word  i> 

Cain. 
Through  all  the  coming  myriads  of  man- 


Who  shall  abhor  thee  thongh  thon  wert 

their  sin  I  44a 

May  the  grass  wither  from  thf  feet  I  the 

Denf  thee  shelter  t  e»rth  a  home  I  the  dust 
A  gTATe  t  the  son  his  light  I  and  he«TeQ  her 

God  I  [Km  Irm. 

Adam.  Cain  I  get  thee  forth:   we  dwell 

no  more  together. 
Depart  and  leave  the  dead  to  me  —  I  am 
Henceforth  alone — we  never  most  meet 

Adah.  Ob,  part  not  with  him  thus,  mj 
father:  do  not 
Add  thy  deep  onrss  to  Eve's  npon  his  head ) 
Adam.  I  corse  him  not:  his  spirit  be  hi* 


Adam.  We  will  return  again,  when  he  is 
gone 
Who  hath  provided  for  lU  this  dread  ofBoe. 
Come,  Zilkh  t 

Zitlak.       Yet  one  kiss  on  yon  pale  clay. 
And  those  lips  once  so  warm  —  my  heart  I 
my  heart  I 

IBaiml  AlUK  and  ZiLua,  icteplng. 
Adah.  Cain  I  thou  hast  heard,  we  must 
go  forth.  I  am  ready, 
So  shall  our  children  be.    I  will  bear  Enoch, 
And  you  bis  sister.  Ere  the  sim  deolinea 
Let  ua  depart,  nor  walk  the  wildamasB 
Under  the  cloud  of  night.  — Nay,  speak  to 

To  me  —  Ihine  oton. 

Cain.  Leave  me  I 

Adah.  Why,  all  have  left  thee. 

Cain.  And  wherefore  lingerest   thou  ? 
Dost  thou  not  fear  461 

To  dwell  with  one  who  hatb  done  this  7 

Adah.  I  fear 

Nothing  except  to  leave  thee,  much  aa  I 
Shrink  from  the  deed  which  leaves  thee 

brotherless. 
I  must  not  speak  of  this  —  it  is  between 

And  the  great  God. 

A  Voice/rom  tnithm  exclaims,  Cain !  Cain ! 
Adah.  Hear'at  thou  that  voice  ? 

The  Voice  luithin.  Cain  1  Cain  I 
Adah.      It  soundetb  like  an  angel's  tone. 

E^U^IAtAtl9B.I>/l^f  Lord. 

Angel.  Where  U  thy  brother  Abel  ? 
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Uj  brother's  keeper  ? 

Angd.  Cam  I  what  hast  thou  done  7 

The  voice  of  thy  slain  brother's  blood  cries 

Now  art  thoa 
Cnrsed  from  the  earth,  which  open'd  lata 

her  mouth 
To  drink  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy  raah 

Henoef  orth,  when  thou  shalt  till  the  gnrand, 

it  shall  not 
Yield  thee  her  strength;   a  fugitivB  shalt 

Be  from  this  day,  and  vagabond  on  earth  1 
Adah.  This  punishment  is  more  than  he 

Behold,  thon  drivest  him  from  the  faoe  of 

And  from  the  face  of  God  shall  he  be  hid. 
A  fugitive  and  vagabond  on  earth,  4&1 

T  w^  come  to  pass,  that  whoso  flndetb  him 
Shall  ibi;  him. 

Cain.  Would  they  conld  1   but 

who  are  they 
Shall  lUy  me  7     Where  are  these  on  the 

lone  earth 
As  yet  unpeopled  7 

Angel.  Thou  bast  slain  thy  brother. 

And  who  shall   warrant   thee  against  thy 
son? 
Adah.  Angel  of  Li^t  I  be  merciful,  nor 

That  this  poor  aching  breast  now  nonr- 

A  murderer  m  my  boy,  and  of  his  father. 
Angd.  Then  he  would  but  be  what  his 

father  is. 
Did  not  the  milk  of  Eve  give  nutriment  490 
To  bim  thou  now  see'st  so  beamear'd  wiUi 

blood? 
The  fratricide  might  well  engender  parri- 

But  it  shall  not  be  so  —  the  Lord  thy  God 
And  mine  commandeth  me  to  set  his  seal 
On  Cain,  so  that  he  may  go  forth  in  safety. 
Who  slayeth  Cain,  a  sevenfold  vengeance 

shaU 
Be  taken  on  hia  head.     Come  hither ! 

Cain.  What 

Wouldst  thon  with  me  ? 

Angel.  To  mark  upon  thy  brow 

Exemption  from  such  deeds  as  thou  haat 


It  must  not  be. 


IT  I  me  meet  it  as  I  may, 

it  thou  been  and  stubborn 

lu  thou  must  henceforth  till; 


9  as  the  flocks  he 


,  I  am;  I  did  not  seek 
_io  L  make  myself;  but  could  1 

ujf  Dvru  uBftth  redeem  him  from  tbe 

nhjf  not  so  ?  let  him  return  toJay, 
I  lie  ghastly  I  Ko  shall  be  restored 
od  the  life  to  him  he  loved;  and  taken 
me  a  being  I  ne'er  loved  to  bear. 
gel.  Who  shall  heal  murder  ?  what  is 
done  19  done; 
_  J  forth  !  fulfil  thy  days  I  and  be  thy  deeds 

Unlike  the  last  !  ITIir  AMB.  duappran. 

Adah,  He  's  gone,  let  U9  go  forth; 

I  hear  our  little  Enoch  cry  within 
Our  bower. 

Coin,     Ah,  little  knows  he  what  he  weeps 

for  I  j» 

And  I  who  have  ahed  blood   comiot  shed 

fivt  the  four  riven  would  not  cleanse  my 

Think'st  thon  my  boy  will  bear  to  look  on 
me? 
Adah.  If  I  thought  that  he  would  not,  I 

Cain  {interrupting  hr).      No, 
No  more  of  threats:  we  have  had  too  many 

of  them; 
Go  to  our  children;  I  will  follow  thee. 

Adah.  I  will  not  leave  thee  lonely  with 
the  dead ; 
Let  tut  depart  together, 

fain.  Oh,  thou  dead 

And  everlasting  witness  1  whose  unsinking 
Blood  darkens  earth  and  heaven  I  what  thou 

Z  know  not  I  but  if  lAcu  see'st  what  /  am, 


1  think  thou  wilt  forgive  him,  whom   ha  H 

God 
Can  ne'er  forgive,  nor  his  own  soul.  —  Far»- 

I  must  nut,  dare  not  touch  what  1  have  made 

1,  who  sprung  from  the  same  womb  with 

thee,  drain 'd 
The  &ame  breast,  clasp'd  thee  often  to  m; 

In  fondness  brotherly  and  boyish,  I 

Can  never  meet  thee  more,  nor  even  dare 

To  do  tliat  for  thee,  which  tboo  shonldit 

have  done 
For   me  —  compose   thy   limba    into   tbeir 

grave—  mp   [ 

The  first  grave  yet  dug  for  mortality-  j 

But  who  hath  dug  that  grave  ?    Oh,  earth  I 

Oh.  earth  1 
For  all  the  fruits  thou  hast  render'd  to  me.  I 
Give  thee  back  this.  —  Now  tot  the  wildet- 

Adah.  A  dreary,  and  an  early  doom,  mj 

brother. 
Has  been  thy  lot  I     Of  all  who  mourn  for 

thee,  ' 

I  alone  must  not  weep.    My  ofBce  is 
Henceforth  to  dry  np  t«ars,  and  not  to  shwl 

e  mourn  like 

Not  only   for  thyself,  but  him  who  slew 

Now,  Cain  !  I  will  divide  thy  burden  with 


them 
But  yet,  of  all  who  □ 


Cain 


Eastward  from  Eden  will  we  lake 


'T  is  tbe  most  desolate,  and  suits  my  steps. 
Adah.  Lead  !  thou  sbnlt  be  my  guide,  and 
may  our  God 
Be  thine  1    Now  let  us  carry  forth  our  chil- 

Cain.  And  *e  who  lieth  there  was  child- 
Have  dried  the  foiuitain  of  a  gentle  race, 
Which  might  have  graced  his  recent  mar- 
riage couch, 
And  might  have  temper'd  this  steni  blood 
of  mine,  i» 

Uniting  with  our  children  Abel's  offspring  I 
OAbeTl 

Adah.  Peace  be  with  bim  I 

Coin.  But  with  mi- .'  — 
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PART   I 
SCENR   I 
ainoui  dMrief  ntar  Motmt  ATortil. 


Anak.  Our  father  sleeps:  it  is  tho  hour 
when  they 
Who  love  us  Ate  a.ccuBtom'd  to  descend 
Hirough  the  deep  clouds  o'er  rocky  Ara- 

How  my  heart  beats  I 

Aho.  Let  119  proceed  upon 


AiMk.  But  the  stars  are  htdden. 

I  tremble. 

Aho.  So  do  I,  but  not  with  fear 

Of  aught  save  their  delay. 

Anah.  My  sister,  though 

I  love  Azaziel  more  tiian  —  oh,  too  much  ) 
What  was  I  going  to  say  ?  my  heart  grows 
impious. 

Aho.  And  where  is  the  impiety  of  loving 
Celestial  natures  ? 

Anah.  But,  Aholibamah,      u 

I  love  our  God  less  since  bis  angel  loved 

This  cannot  be  of  good :  and  though  I  know 

That  1  do  wrong,  I  feel  a  thousand  fears 
Which  are  not  orabous  of  right. 


Ako.  Then  wed  theo 

Unto  some  son  of  elay,  and  toil  and  apin  1 
There 's  Japhet  lores  thee  well,  hath  loved 

thee  long: 
Mury,  and  bring  forth  dust  I 

Anah.  I  should  have  loved 

Azaxiel  not  less,  were  he  mortal;  yet 
I  am  glad   he  is  not     I  can  not  outlive 

Aod  when  I  think  that  lus  immortal  wings 

Will  one  day  hover  o'er  the  lepulchre 

Of  the  poor  child  of  elay  whidi  bo  adored 

As  he  adores  the  Highest,  death  beoomee 
Less  terrible ;  but  yet  I  pity  him : 
His  grief  will  be  of  ages,  or  at  le«st 
Mine  would  be  such  for  him,  were  I  the 

seraph. 
And  he  the  perishable. 

Aho.  Rather  lay, 

That  he  will  single  forth  some  other  dangh- 

ter 
Of  Earth,  and  love  her  as  he  once  loved 

Anah.  And  if  it  should  be  so,  and   she 
loved  him, 
Better  thus  than  that  he  should  weep  for 


All   i 

But  to  our  invocation  I  —  T  b  the  hour. 

Anah.  Seraph  t 

From  thy  sphere  I 
Whatever  star  contain  thy  glory: 

Id  the  eternal  depths  of  heaven  jj 

Albeit  thou  watchest  with  *  the  seven,' 
Though  through  space  infinite  and  hoary 

Before    thy    bright    wings    worlds     be 

Yet  hear  ! 

Oh  I  think  of  her  who  holds  thee  dear  I 
And  though  she  nothing  is  to  thee. 

Yet  think  that  thou  art  ^  to  her. 
Thou  canst  not  tell,  —  and  never  be 
Such  pangs  decreed  to  aught  save  me,  — 
The  bitterness  of  tears. 
Eternity  is  in  thine  years,  jo 

Unborn,  undying  beauty  in  thine  eyes; 

With  me  thou  canst  not  sympathise. 
Except  in  love,  and  there  thou  must 
Acknowledge  that  more  loving  duat 

Ne'er  wept  beneath  the  skies. 

Thou  waUt'st  thy  many  worlds,  thou  seest 
The  face  of  him  who  made  thee  great. 


j__  jc       the  least 
«  mat  oat  fiuui  Eden's  gate: 
Yet,  Seraph  dear  I 


L  know  what  I  must  die  in  know- 

-  torget'st  in  thine  eternity 
>se  heart  death  could  not  keep 
_i  overflowing 
te,  immortal  essence  an  thoii  art  I 
■  their  love  who  love  in  sin  and  fear; 
ch,  I  feel,  are  waging  in  iny  heart 
••iir  unworthy:  to  an  Adamite 
^ve,  my  Seraph  1    that  such  thoughts 
appear,  70 

'''or  eoiTuw  is  uur  element; 
Delight 
n  Eden  kept  afar  from  sight. 
Though   sametimeB   with   oar   vtsioni 
blent. 

Tlie  hour  is  near 
:h    tells   me    we    are   not    abandon'd 
quite.  — 

Appear  1  Appear ! 
Seraph  t 
Mj  own  Azaziel  I  be  but  here. 
And  le-ave  the  sbkrs  to  their  own  light.  Sd 
Aho.  Samiasa  1 

Wheresoe'er 
Thou  rulest  in  the  upper  air  — 
Or  warring  with  the  spirits  who  may 

Dispute  with  him 
Who  made  all  empires,  empire;   or  re- 
calling 
Some  wandering  star,  which  shoots  through 
the  abyss, 
Whose  tenants  dying,  while  their  world 
is  falling, 
Sbare  the  dim  destiny  of  clay  in  this; 

Or  joining  with  the  inferior  cherubim,  90 

Thou  deignest  to  partake  their  hymn  — 

Samiasu  ! 

I  call  thee,  I  await  thee,  and  I  love  thee. 

Many  may  worship  thee,  that  will   I 


If  that  thy  spirit   down   to   mine 

move  thee. 
Descend  and  share  my  lot  1 
Though  I  be  form'd  of  clay, 

And  thou  of  beams 
More  bright  than  those  of  day 

On  Eden'a  streams. 


though  forbidden  yet  to 

I  feel  was  lighted  at  thy  God's  and  Ihiiie. 
It  may  be  hidden  long:  death  and  decay 
Our  mother  Evo  bequeath'd  ua  —  but  my 

Defies  it:  though  this  life  must  pass  away. 
Is   that   a   cause   for   Ihee   and    me    ' 
part? 

Thou  art  immortal  —  so  am  I:  I  feel  — 
1  feel  my  immortality  o'ersweep 

All  pains,  all  tears,  all  fears,  and  peal, 


But  if  it  be  in  joy 

I  know  not,  nor  would  know; 

That  secret  rests  with  the  Almighty  giver 

Who  folds  in  clouds  the  fonts  of  bliss  and 

But  thee  and  me  he  never  can  destroy; 
Change  ua  he  may,  but  not  o'erwhelm;  we 

Of  as  eternal  essence,  and  must  war 
With  him  if  he  will  war  with  us:  with  Ihtt 
1   can  share  all   things,   even   immi 


For  thou  hast  ventured  t 


share  bfe  with 


And  shall  /  shrink  from  thine  eternity  7 
No  I  though  the  serpent's   sting  sbonld 
pierce  me  thorough. 
And  thou  thyself  wert  like  the  serpent,  eaU 
Around  me  still  I  and  I  will  smite. 

And  curse  thee  not;  but  hold 

Thee  in  as  warm  a  fold  ijg 

As  —  but  descend,  and  prove 

A  mortal's  love 
For  an  immortal.    If  the  skies  contain 
More  joy  than  thou  canst  give  and  taie, 

Anah.   Sister  !  sister  !  I  view  them  win^ 

Their  brwht  way  through  the  parted  ni^bt       I 
Aho.   Tbe  clouds  from  off  tbeir  pimoni 
flinging. 

As  though  they  bore  to-morrow's  light. 
Anah.  But  if  our  father  see  the  sight ! 
Aho.    He   would   but   deem   it  was   the 
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AtuUt.  Tberconwl  AeeomMt  — Amwll 

Ako.  Hub 

To  meet  them  !  Ob,  far  wings  to  bear 
M;  spirit,  while  the;  hover  there, 
To  Samiua'e  bretut  I 

Anah.  Lo  I  thej  hmTe  kindled  all  the 
weat, 
Like  aretDTning  BUDBet;  —  lo  t 

Od  Ararat's  utte  secret  crest 
A  mild  and  maaj-coloiir'd  bow,  15a 

The  remnant  of  their  flaahiiw  path. 
Now  shines  1  and  now,  behold  I  it  hath 
Retnrn'd  to  night,  as  rippling  foam. 

Which  the  leviathan  hath  lash'd 
From  bis  mifathomsible  home 
When  sporting  on  the  face  of  the  oalm  deep, 

Sabeide«  soon  after  he  again  hath  daah'd 
Down,  down,  t — ' " '-' — '-="" 


o  where  the  ocean's  fountains 


AMo.  Thej  have  tonoh'd  earth  I  Samiaaa  I 
AnaA.  M7  Amiel  1 


JFb/ct  Iud  anil  Jumi. 
Jrad.  Despond  not:  wherefore  wilt  thou 
wander  thus  i6a 

To  add  thy  silence  to  the  silent  night. 
And  lift  thy  tearful  eje  unto  the  stars  ? 
The;  cannot  aid  thee. 

Jisph.  But  they  soothe  me  —  now 

Ferlupa  she  looks  upon  them  as  I  look. 
Methinks  a  being  thkt  is  beautiful 
Becometh  more  so  as  it  looks  on  beauty. 
The  eternal  beaut;  of  undying  things. 
Oh,  Anah  t 
/rod.         But  sbe  loves  thee  not, 
Japh.  Alas  1 

Irad.  And  proud  Aholibafflah  spams  me 

Japh.  I  feel  for  thee  too. 

Jrad.  Let  her  keep  her  pride. 

Mine  hath  enabled  me  to  bear  her  scorn: 
It  may  be,  time  too  will  avenge  it. 

Japh.  Canst  thou 

Find  joy  in  such  a  thought  ? 

/red.  Nor  jo;,  nor  aorrow. 

I  loved  her  well;  I  would  have  loved  her 

Had  love  been   met  with  love:  as  't  is,  I 

leave  her 
To  brighter  destinies,  if  so  she  deems  them. 

Japh.  What  destinies  ? 

Irad.  I  have  some  cause  to  think 

She  loves  another. 


/opit.  Anah  I 

Irad.  No;  her  mster. 

Japh.  What  other? 

Irad.  That  I  know  not;  but  her  air. 

If  not  her  word*,  tells  me  ahe  lovea  ait- 

othar.  lis 

Japh.  Ay,  but  not  Anah:  she  but  loves 
her  God. 

Irad.  Whate'er  she  loveth,  so  she  loves 
thee  not, 
What  can  it  profit  thee  7 

/opA.  Troe,  nothing;  bnt 

I  lore. 

Imd.  And  so  did  I. 

Jaoh.  And  now  thou  loVst  not, 

Oi  tnink'rt  thou  lov'st  not,  art  tbon  hafK 

IrndT"  Yea. 
Japh.  I  pi^  thee. 
Irad.  Mel  why? 

Japh.  For  being  ha.ppj. 

Deprived  of  that  which  makes  my  misery. 
trad.  I  take  th;  taunt  as  part  ti  th;  du- 

And  would  not  feel  as  thou  dost  for  more 

shekels 
Than  all  our  father's  herds  would  bring  if 

weigh'd  19a 

Against  the  metal  of  the  sons  of  Cain  — 
The  yellow  dust  they  tr;  to  barter  with 

As  if  such  useless  and  discolour'd  trash. 
The  refuse  of  the  earth,  could  be  received 
For  milk,  and  wool,  and  flesh,  and  fmita, 

and  all 
Our  flocks   and   wilderness   afford.  —  Go, 

Japhet, 
Sigh  to  the  stars,  as  wolves  howl   to  the 

I  must  beck  to  m;  rest. 

Japh.  And  so  would  I 

If  I  could  rest, 

Irad.     Thou  wilt  not  to  our  tents  then  ? 

Japh.  No,  Irad;   I   will  to  the  cavern. 

Mouth  the;  sa;  opens  from  the  internal 

To  let  the  inner  spirits  of  the  earth 
Forth  when  the;  walk  its  surface. 

Irad.  Wherefore  v>l 

What  wouldst  thou  there  ? 

Japh.  Soothe  further  my  sad  spirit 

With  gloom  as  sad:  it  is  a  hopeless  spot. 
And  I  am  hopeless. 

Irad.  Bnt 't  is  dangerous; 
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Strange  sounds  and  eights  have  peopled  it 

with  terrurs, 
t  must  go  with  thee. 

Japh.  Irad,  no;  believe  me 

1  feel  no  eril  thought,  and  fear  do  eril. 

Irad,  But  evil  things  will  be  thy  foe  the 

Aa  not  being  of  tliem:  turn  thj  steps  aaide, 
Ot  let  mine  be  with  thine. 

Japk.  Mo,  neither,  Irad; 

I  must  proceed  alone. 

Irad.  Then  peace  be  with  thee  1 

[fitflUD. 

Japh.  (iolvi).    Peace  !   I  have  sought  it 

where  it  should  be  found, 
In  lore  —  with   love,  too,  which   perhaps 

deserved  it; 
And  in  its  stead  a  heaviness  of  heajt, 
A  weakness  of  the  spirit,  listless  dajrs. 
And  nights  inexorable  to  sweet  sleep, 
Have  come  upon  me.    Peace  I  what  peace  ? 

the  oalin 
Of  desolation,  and  the  stillness  of  nu 

The  untrodden  forest,  only  broken  by 
The  sweeping  tempest  through  its  groaning 

boughs; 
Sncfa  ia  the  sullen  or  the  fitful  state 
Of  my  mind  overworn.    The  earth  'a  grown 

And   man^   signs   nod    portents   have  pro- 

olaim'd 
A   change   at  hand,  and  an  o'erwhelming 

To  perishable  beings.   Oh,  my  Anah  t 
When  the  dread  hour  denounced  shall  open 

The  fountaiuB  of  the  deep,  how  mightest 

thou 
Have  lain  within  this  bosom,  folded  from  >%a 
The  elements;  this  bosom,  which  iu  vain 
Hath  beat  for  thee,  and  theu  will  beat  more 

While  thine  -^  Oh,  God  1  at  least  remit  to 
Thy  wrath  I  for  she  is  pure  amidst  the  fail- 
As  a  star  in  the  clouds,  which  cannot  quench, 
Although  they  obscure  it  for  tw  hour.   My 

How  would  I  have  adored  thee,  but  thou 

wouldst  not; 
And  still  would  I  redeem  thee  —  see  thee 

When   ocean  is  earth's  grave,  and,  unop- 


By  rock  or  shallow,  the  levlatiian. 

Lord  of  the  shoreless  seji  and  watery  world, 

Shall  wonder  at  his  boimdlessnesa  of  realm. 

[AiV  Jmrr. 


Noah.  Where  is  thy  brother  Japhet? 

Shem.  He  went  forth, 

According  to  his  wont,  to  meet  with  Irad, 
He  said;  but,  as  T  fear,  to  bend  his  st^ps 
Towards    Anah's    tenta,   round    which   he 

hovers  nightly, 
Like  a  dove  round  and  roimd  its  pillaged 

Or  else  he  walks  the  wild  up  to  the  cat 
Which  opens  to  the  heart  of  AraraL 

Noah.   What  doth  he  there  ?     It  ia  ui 
eril  spot 
IT  poo  an  earth  all  evil;  for  things  worsi 
Than  even  wicked  men  re<iort  there:  h< 
Still  loves  this  daughter  of  a  fated  race 
Although  he  could  not  wed  her  if  she  loved 

And  that  she  doth  not.   Oh,  the  unhappy 

Of  men !   that  one  of  my  blood,  knowing 

weil 
The  destiny  and  evil  of  these  days. 
And  that  the  hour  approacheth,  should  in 

dul^'c 
In   such   forbidden   yearnings !    Lead  the 

way;  ,j, 

He  must  be  sought  tor  I 

Shrm.  Go  not  forward,  father: 

I  will  seek  Japhet. 

Noah.  Do  not  fear  for  me; 


Alt 

Selected  by 


il  things  are  powerless 
Shem.  To 


nthe  n 


of  the  father  of  the 


SCEf 


HI 


Japh.  (lo/tu).    Ye  wilds,  that  look  etei^ 
n^;  and  thou  cave. 
Which  seein'st  unf athoinable ;  and  yemomi' 

So  varied  and  so  terrible  in  beauty; 
Here,  in  your  rugged  majestj'  of  rocks 
And  toppling  trees  that  twme  their  root* 
with  Btone  xjn 

In  perpendicular  places,  where  the  foot 
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Of   man   wonU   tietnble,   eonld  he   rokoh 

them  —  jes, 
Ye  look  eternal  I     Yet,  in  a  few  tUjs, 
Perhapa  even  houre,  je  will  be  ohajiged, 

rent,  hnrrd 
Before  the  maw  of  waters;  and  joa  Dava, 
Which  Reenu  to  lead  into  a  lower  world, 
Shall  have  its  depths  learoh'd  by  the  sweep- 
ing wave, 
And  dolpoins  gambol  in  the  Uon's  den  I 
And  man  —  Ob,  men  !  mv  fellow-being*  I 

Who 
Shall  weep  above  joor  universal  grave,   1811 
Save  I  ?    Who  shall  be  left  to  weep?    Mj 


Alaa  I  what  am  I  better  than  je  aie. 
That  I  mnst  live  bejond  ;e  ?    Wliere  shall 

The  pleasant  places  where  I  thought  of 

Anah 
While  I  bad  hope  ?  or  the   more   savage 

haunts, 
Soaroe  less  beloved,  where  I  deapaii'd  for 

her? 
And  can  it  be  t  —  Shall  yon  exulting  peak, 
Whose  glittering  top  is  like  a  distant  star, 
Ue  low  Deneath  the  boiling  of  the  deep  ? 
No  more  to  have  the  morning  sun  break 

forth,  19a 

And  scatter  back  the  muta  in  floating  folds 
From  its  tremeudouB  brow  7  no  more  to 

Day's  broad  orb  drop  behind  its  head  at 

Leaving  it  with  a  crown  of  many  hues  ? 
No  more  to  be  the  beacon  of  the  world. 
For  angels  to  alight  on,  aa  the  spot 
Nearest  the  stara  ?     And  cait  those  words 

Be  meant  for  thee,  for  all  things,  save  for  us. 
And   the   predestined   creepmg   things  re- 
served 

o  Jehovah's  bidding  ?  May 
them,  and  /  not  have  the  pov 
To  snatch  the  loveliest  of  earth's  daughters 

A  doom  which  even  some  serpent,  vrith  his 

Shall   'scape   to   save   his  kind  to  be  pro- 

To  hiss  and  sting  through  some  emerging 

Recking   and   dank    from   out  the   slime. 

Shall  slumber  o'er  the  wreck  of  this  until 


The  salt  n 
Beneath  the  sun,  and  be  the  monnmeid, 
The  sole  and  undistinguiah'd  Bepnlchre,  jn 
Of  yet  quick  myriad  <d  all  Ufe  ?     How 

Breath  will  be  still'd  at  Once  I    AU  bMo- 

teous  world  I 
So  young,  so  mark'd  out  for  destrootion,  I 
With  a  cleft  heart  lotA  on  thee  day  by  day. 
And  night  by  night,  thy  nnmber'd  days  aal 

I  cannot  save  thee,  cannot  save  even  her 
Whose  love  had  made  me  love  thee  monj 

A  portion  of  thy  dust,  I  cannot  think 
Upon  thy  coming  doom  vrithont  a  feeling 
Snch  as  —  Oh  God  I  and  canat  thou  — 


JapA.  In  the  na 

Of  the  Most  High,  what  art  thou  7 


'aph.  By  the  aj^roaching  deluge  I  by 
the  earth 
Which  will  be  strai^led  by  the  ocean  I  by 
The  deep  which  will  lay  open  all  her  foun- 

The  heaven  which  will  convert  her  clouds 

And    the    Omnipotent    who    makes    and 

crushes  1 
Thon  unknown,  terrible,  and  indistinct. 
Yet  Bvrful  Thing  of  Shadows,  speak  to  me  I 
Why  dost  thou  laugh  that  homd  laugh  7 

Spirit.  Why  weep'st  thou  ?  jjo 

Japh.     For  earth  and  all  her  children. 

Spirit.  Hal  ha  I  ha  I  iSpiHi  nnuha. 

Japh.     How  the  fiend  mocks  the  tortures 
of  a  world. 
The  coming  desohition  of  an  orb, 
On  which  tlie  sun  shall  rise  and  warm  no 

Ufe  I 
How  the  earth  sleeps  I  and  all  that  in  it  is 
Sleep  too  upon  the  very  eve  of  death  I 
Why  should  they  wake  to  meet  it  ?     What 

Which  look  like  death  in  life,  and  speak 

like  things 
Bom  ere   this  dying  world  ?     They  come 

like  cloods  t 

iVarltta  S^rtttpaufmrnOieaax^n. 
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Sjnril.  Rejoice !  jio 

The  HbboiT^d  nice 
Whioli  could  uat  keep  in  Eden  their  high 

But  liatoa'd  to  the  voice 
Of  knowledge  without  power. 
Are  nigh  the  hour 
Of  death  ! 
Not    alow,  not   single,  not  by   sword,  nor 
sorrow, 
Nor  years,  nor  henrt-bFcok,  nor  time's 
fiappiog  motion, 
Shall  they  drop  off.     Behold  their  last  to- 
morrow I 
Eatth  sbnll  bo  ocean  I  n^ 

And  no  bruath, 
Save  of  the  winds,  be   uu  the  uubuunded 

Angels  shall  tire  their  wlugs,  but  find  no 

Not  even  a  rock  from  out  the  liquid  grave 

Shall  lift  its  point  to  save, 
Or  show  the  plaue  wheru  strong  Despair 

hath  died. 
After  long  looking  u'er  thu  oecan  wide 
For  the  cxpecteil  ebb  which  cometh  not; 
All  shall  be  void, 

Destroy'dl  j&i 

Another  element  shall  bo  the  lord 

Of  life,  and  the  abhopr'd 
Children  of  dust  be  queuoh'di  and  of  each 

Of  earth  nought  left  but  Uie  unbroken  blue; 
And  of  the  variegated  mountiiin 
Shall  nought  remain 
Unchanged,  or  of  the  level  plain ; 
Cedar  and  pine  shall  lift  their  tops  in 

All  merged  within  the  universal  fountain, 
Man,  earth,  and  fire,  shall  die,  ijo 

And  sea  an<l  skj 
Look   vast   and   lifeless   in   the   eternal 


Japk.  {cifming  foripard).     My  aire  ! 
Earth's  seed  shall  not  expire; 
Only  the  evil  shall  he  put  away 

From  day. 
Avauoti   ye   exulting  demons  of   the 

Who  howl  your  hideous  joy  380 

When  God  destroys  whom  yon  dare  not 
destroy; 

Hence  1  haste  1 


Back  to  your  inner  caves  ! 
Until  the  waves 
Shall  search  you  iu  your  setn^t  place, 
And  drive  your  sullen  rate 
Forth,  to  be  roU'd  upon  tbe  tossing  winds 
In    restless    wretchedness    along    all 

Spiril.         Sou  of  the  saved  ! 

When  thou  and  thine  have  braved 

Tbe  wide  and  warring  element; 

When  the  great  barrier  of  the  deep  is 

Shall  thou  and  thine  lie  good  or  happy  ?  — 

Thy  new  world  and  new  race  aludl  be  of 

Less  Koodly  in  their  aspect,  in  their  ye»lt 
Lest!  than  tlio  glorious  giants,  who 
Yet  walk  the  world  in  pride, 
The   Sana  of   Heaven  by   many  a   mArtal 

Thine  shall  be  nothing  of  the  paat,  save 

And  art  thou  not  ashamed 

Tbua  to  survive, 
And  cat,  and  drink,  and  wive  1 
With   a   base   b^irt   so   far   subdued  nd  , 

As   even    to    hear   this   wide    destmctian 

named, 
Without  such  grief  and  courage,  as  sboold 

Bid  thee  await  the  world-dissolving  wave, 
Tlion    seek   a   she  Iter   with    thy   favuur'd 

And    build   thy   citj'   o'er   the    drown'd. 
earth's  grave  ? 
Who  would  outlive  their  kind, 
Encept  the  base  and  blind  ?  410 

Hateth  tliine 
As  of  a  different  order  in  the  sphere, 
But  not  our  own. 
There  is  not  one  who  bath  not  left  a  thnme 
Vacant  iu  heaven  to  dwell   iu  darkness 

Rather  than  see  his  mates  endure  alone. 

Go,  wretch  1  luid  give 

A  life  like  thine  to  other  wretches  — live  I 

And  when  the  annihilating  waters  roar  410 

Above  what  they  have  done. 

Envy  the  giant  patriarclis  then  no  mon. 

And    scorn   thy    sire    as    the    snrriring 

Thyself  for  being  his  bob  I 
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Rejoice  I 

No  more  the  bnnuui  voice 

Shall  vex  onr  joys  in  middle  i 

With  pnyer; 


The  pn]'e^«x•ctulg  Lord, 
To  whom  the  omiBsion  of  &  Mcriflce 
IsTke; 
We,  we  shall  view  the  deep's  salt  BOOTces 

Until  one  element  shall  do  the  work 

Of  bU  in  chaos;  ontil  thej. 

The  creatures  proud  of  their  poor  olay, 
Shall  perish,  and  their  bleached  bones  shul 

iBPk 
In  caTBs,  in  dens,  in  clefts  of  monntains, 

^Ifl  deep  shall  follow  to  their  latest  lair; 

Where  even  the  brutes,  m  their  de- 
Shall  cease  to  prej  on  man  and   on  each 

And  the  striped  tiger  shall  lie  down  to  die 
Beside  the   lamb,    as  though  he  were  his 
brother; 
Till  all  things  shnll  be  as  they  were, 
Silent  and  uncreated,  save  the  sky: 
WliUe  ft  brief  truce 
Is  malic  with  Death,  who  shall  forbear 
The  little  remnant  of  the  past  crefttion,  ^ja 

To  generate  new  nations  for  his  use: 
This  remnant,  floating  o'er  the  undulation 
Of  the  subsiding  deluge,  from  its  slime, 
When  the  hot  sun  hath  baked  the  reek- 
ing soil 
Into  a  world,  shall  girc  again  to  Time 
New  beings  — years  —  diseases  —  »or- 

With  all  companionship  of  hate  and  toil. 

Until  — 
Japk.  {inlerrupling   Ihem).     The   eternal 

Shall  deign  to  expound  this  dream   46a 
Of  good  and  evil;  nnd  redeem 

Unto  himself  all  times,  all  things; 
And,   gather'd   under   his  almighty 
wings. 

Abolish  hell  t 
And  to  the  expiated  Earth 
Restore  the  beauty  of  her  birtli. 
Her  Eden  in  an  endless  paradise, 


Wbere  man  do  more  can  fall  as  onoe 

befell, 

AdcI  even  the  very   demons   shall  do 

weUt 

Spiritt.  And  when  shall  take  effect  this 

wondronB  spell?  470 

JopA.  When  the  Redeemer  Cometh;  flist 

And  then  in  glory. 
SjArit.  Ueantime   still   struggle   in    the 
mortal  chain, 
Till  earth  wax  boanr; 
War  with  yonrselTes,  and  hell,  and  beaTon, 

Until  the  clouds  look  gory 
Witli  the  blood  reeking  from  each  battle 

New  times,  new  climes,  new  arts,  new  meiii 

but  stiU, 
Tbe  same  old  tears,  old  crimes,  and  oldest 

ill. 
Shall   be   amongst   your  race   in  diSereot 

forms;  tfo 

But  the  same  moral  storms 
Shall  oversweep  the  future,  as  the  waves 
In  a  few  hours  the  glorious  giants'  graves. 

Choru$  of  Spirits. 

Brethren,  rejoice  ! 

Mortal,  farewell  I 

Hark  !  hark  I  already  we  can  hear  the  voice 

Ofgrowing  ocean's  gloomy  swell; 

The   winds,   too,   plume    their   piercing 

The    clouds    have    nearly     fill'd     their 

springs; 

The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  shall  be 

broken,  49a 

And  heaven  set  wide  her  windows;  while 

mankind 

View,  unacknowledged,  each  tremendous 

Still,  as  they  were  from  the  beginning, 
blind. 
We  hear  the  sound  they  cannot  hear. 
The  mastering  thunders  of  the  threat- 
Yet  a  few  hours  their  coming  is  de- 

Their  flashing  banners,  folded  still  on 
high. 

Yet  undisplay'd. 

Save  to  the  Spirit's  all-yervading  eye. 

Howl  I  howl  I  oh  £arth  I  ju 

Thy  death  ia  nearer  than  thy  recent  birth: 
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Treiiible,TeiiiDiiiitainB,  SUDD  to  shrink  below 

The  ocean's  overflow  I 
The  wave  Bhftll  break  upon  your  aliffa;  aod 

The  litUe  bIibUb  of  ocean's  least  things 

I>epose(l  where  now   the  eagle's  offspring 
dwells  — 
How  shall  he  shriek  o'er  the 


And  call  his  nestlini^  up  with  fruitless  jrell, 
Unanawer'd  sav?  by  the  eoroai/hiiig  swell; 
While  man  shall  long  in  vain  for  his  broad 
wings,  iio 

The  wings  which  could  not  save:  — - 
Where  could  be  rest  them,  while  the  whole 

itretliren,  rejoice  1 
Aud  loudly  lift  each  superbuman  voice  — 

AU  die, 
Snve  the  slight  remnant  of  Setb's  seed  — 

The  sued  of  Seth, 
Exempt    for    future   sorrow's   sake    from 
death, 
fiat  uf  the  sons  of  Cain  jio 

None  shall  remain; 
And  all  his  goodly  daug^hters 
Must  lie  beneath  the  desolating  wiiters; 
Or,  flouting  upward,  with  their  long  hiiir  laid 
Along  the  wiive,  the  cruel  heaven  upbraid. 
Which  would  ni)t  spare 
Botugs  even  in  death  so  fair. 
It  is  decreed, 
All  die  ! 
And  to  the  universal  human  cry  tja 

The  univorssl  silence  shall  snooeed  I 
Fly,  brethren,  fly  I 
But  still  rejoice  I 
We  fell  ! 
They  fall  ! 
So  perish  all 
These  petty  foes  of   Heaven   who   shrink 
from  hell  t 

Japh.  (»du»).  God  hath  proclaini'd  the 
destiny  of  earth ; 
My  father's  ark  of  safety  hath  announced 

Tbe  very  demons  shriek  it  from  their  cares; 
The  scroll  of  Enoch  prophesied  it  long  {41 
In  silent  books,  which,  in  their  silence,  say 
Uore   to   the   mind   than   thunder  to  the 


And  yet  men  listen'd  not,  nor  lislen;  but 
Walk  darkling  to  theic doom;  which,  thoa| 

so  nigh. 

Shakes  them  no  more  in  their  dim  disbelia 
Than  their  lost  cries  shall  shake  the  Al 

mightv  purpose, 
Or  deaf  obettlent  occiui  which  fulfils  it 
No  sign  yet  hangs  its  banner  in  the  ail 
The  clouds  are  few,  and  of  their  wc 

The  sun  will  rise  upon  the  earth's  last  iaj 
As  on  the  fourth  day  of  creation,  when 
God  said  unto  him,  '  Shine  I '  and  be  bnA 

forth 

Into  the  dawn,  which  lighted  not  tbe  yet 
Cnform'd    forefather     of    mankind - 

Before  the  human  orison  the  earlier 
Miule  and  far  sweeter  voices  of  the  biid^ 
Which  in  the  open  lirmamimt  of  heaven 
Have   wings   like   angels,   and   like   theM 

Heaven  first  each  day  before  tlie  Adamitl 
Their  inatins  now  draw  nigh  —  the  east 

kindling-—  1 

And  tbcy  will  sing  t  and  day  will  brnlcl 

Both  Dear, 
near  the  awful  close  I     For  them  D 


<lrop 
After  the  bright  eo 


IS   ou  the   deep;  and 
\e  of  a  few  brief  mor- 


Ay,   day   will   rise;  but   upon   what? — t 

Which   was  ere  day,  and  which,  renewM) 

makes  tiioe 
Nothing  !  for,   without  life,  what  are  the 

hours  ? 
No  more  to  dust  than  is  eternity 
Unto  Jehovah,  who  crested  both.  jts 

Without  him,  even  eternity  would  be 
A  void:  without  man,  time,  aa  mode  iat 

Dies  with  man,  and  is  Bwalluw'd  in  that 

Which  hiui  no  foimtaui;  as  his  race  will  be 
Devour'd  by  that  which  drtiwns  bis  infant 

What  Lave  we  here  1   Shapes  of  both  tazth 

and  air  7 
No  —  nil  of  heaven,  they  are  so  beautiful. 
I  caimot   trace   their   features;    hut   theif 

How  lovelity  they  move  along  tba  side    m 
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Of  tin  gnj  nunuitun,  wfttterinK  ita  mict  t 
And  kfter  the  swart  skti^  n)inta,  wbcwe 
Infernal  immortalitj  ponr'd  rarth 
"n^  im^otia  hymn  of  triumph,  they  shall 

be 
Weloome  U  Eden.     It  maj  be  they  oome 
To  tell  me  the  reprieve  of  our  joang  world. 
For  which  I  liare  so  often  pray'd.  —  They 

Anah  I  oh,  God  I  and  with  her  — 


Anak.  Japhet  I 

Sam.  Lo, 

A  siHi  of  Adam  t 

Aza.        What  doth  the  earth-bom  here. 
While  all  his  race  are  Blmnbering  ? 

Japh.  Angel  I  what 

Doat  thou  on  earth  when  thon  ahonldst  be 

on  high  7  59a 

Aza.  Know'st  thou  not,  or  forget'st  thou, 

that  a  part 

Of   our  great  function  is   to  guard  thine 

earth? 

Japh.  But  all  good  angels  have  foraaken 

Which  is  condemn'd ;  nay,  even  the  evil  fiy 
The  approaching  chaoe.  Anah  !  Anah  t  mj 
In  vain,  and  long,  and  stilt  to  be  beloved  ! 
Why  walk'st  thon  with  this  spirit,  in  those 

When  DO  good  spirit  longer  lights  below  7 
Anah.  Japhet,  I  cannot  answer  thee ;  yet. 

Forgive  me  — 
Japh.  May  the  Heaven,  which  soon 

Will  pardon,  do  so  t  for  thou  art  greatly 
tempted. 
Ako.  Back  to  thy  tents,  insulting  son  of 
Noah  I 
We  know  thee  not. 

Jaoh.       The  hour  may  come  when  thou 

May  stknow  me  better;  and  thy  sister  know 

Me  still  the  same  which  I  have  ever  been. 

Sam.  Son  of  the  patriarch,  who  hath  ever 

Upright  before  his  God,  whate'er  thy  pfts. 
And  thy  words  seem  of  sorrow  mix  d  with 


r  myself,  brought  c 


rath, 
How  have  Azaztel, 

Wrong? 

Japh.    Wrongl  the  greatest  of  all  wrongs; 
but  thou  610 


Say'st  well,  though  aba  be  dost,  I  did  not, 

oonld  not, 
Deserve  her.    Farewell,  Anah  I  I  have  said 
lliat  word  so  often,  but  now  say  it  ne'er 
To  be  repeated.    Angel  I  or  whate'er 
Thou  art,  or  most  be  soon,  hast  tbott  the 

power 
To  save  this  heantiftd  —  thete  beaotifnl 
Children  of  Cain  ? 

Axa.  From  what  7 

/opA.  And  is  it  BO, 

hat  ye  too  know  not  1  A 
Have  shared  man's  sin,  ai 

Farlake  his  punishment;  or,  at  the  least, 
My  sorrow. 

Sam.     Sorrow  1  I  ne'er  thought  till  now 
To  hear  an  Adamite  speak  riddles  to  me. 

Ja^.  And  hath  not  the  Most  High  ez- 
ponnded  them  ? 
Then  ye  are  loet,  as  they  are  lost, 

Aho.  So  be  it  I 

If  they  lore  as  they  are  loved,  they  will  not 

More  to  be  mortal,  than  I  would  to  dare 
An  immortality  of  agonies 
With  Samiasa  I 

Anah.  Sister  I  sister  I  speak  not 

Thus. 

Aia.  Fearest  thou,  my  Anah  ? 

Anah.  Yes,  for  thee: 

I  would  resign  the  greater  remnant  of     fijs 
This  little  life  of  mme,  before  one  hour 
Of  thine  eternity  should  know  a  pang. 

Japh.  It  is  for  him,  then  t  for  the  senqih 

Hast  left  me  I    That  is  nothing,  if  thou  hast 

I^eft  thy  God  too  1  for  nnions  like  to  these. 
Between  a  mortal  and  an  immortal,  cannot 
Be  happy  or  he  haUow'd.     We  are  sent 
Upon  the  earth  to  toil  and  die;  and  they 
Are  made  to  minister  on  high  unto 
The  Highest:  but  if  he  can  save  thee,  soon 
The  hour  will  come  in  which  celestial  ud   641 
Alone  can  do  so. 

Anah.  Ah  I  he  speaks  of  death. 

Sam.  Of  death  to  us  /  and  those  who  are 
with  us  t 
But  that  the  man  seems  full  of  aorrow,  I 
Could  smile. 

Japh.      I  grieve  not  tor  myself,  nor  fear; 
I  am   safe,  not  for  my  own  deserts,  hut 

Of  a  well-doing  sire,  who  hath  been  found 


>   aave   hi*    ehiUrat. 


Right«oiig    enoiigh 

\Voiild 

His  pnwer  w»a  grvaur  of  t^demptiaD  !  or 
That  by  eKhaiiging  my  own  lite  for  hen. 
Who  could  alone  Wve  made  nuue  ba-ppj. 

The  last  and  loveliest  of  Cain's  isce,  conld 

The  ark  which  shall  receiTe  a  remnant  of 

The  seed  of  Setfa  ! 

Alio.  And  dost  thou  think  that  we. 

With  Cuin's,  the  eldect  bom  of  Adam's,  blood 

Warm  in  our  veins,  —  stroiig  Cain  !  who  wat 
b^otten 

In   Paradue,  —  wudU   Diingle   with  Setb'e 
children? 

Seth,  the  last  offspring  of  old  Adam'*  do- 
tage ? 

No,  not  to  save  all  earth,  were  earth  in  peril ! 

Our  race  hathalwajsdwult  apart  from  thine 

From  the  buginning,  and  shall  du  so  ever,   nt,, 
Japh.  Ididnt>tspeaklothee,AholibaniahI 

Tod  math  of   the  forefather   whom   thuu 

TBUnt«gt 

Hsa  come  down  in  that  haughty  blood  which 

springs 
From  him  who  shed  the  fint,  And  that  a 

brother's  t 
But  thou,  my  Aiiah  I  let  me  call  thee  mine. 
Albeit  thuu  art  not;  't  is  a  won)  I  ojrnnot 
Part  with,  although  I  must  from  thee.    My 

Thou  who  dost  rather  make  nie  dream  that 

Abel  66i) 

Had  left  a  daughter,  whose  pore  pious  race 

•Survived  in  thee,  ao  much  unlike  thou  art 

The  rest  of  the  stem  Cainites,  save  in  beauty, 

For  all  of  them  axe  fairest  in  their  favour  ~ 

Aho.   {interrupting   him).      And   wouldst 

thoo  have  her  like  our  father's  fuc 

In  mind,  in  soul  ?    If  /  {lartook  thy  thought, 

And  dream'd  that  aught  of  Abel  was  in 

htrl  — 
Get  thee  hence,  son  of  Noah;  thou  raakeat 

Japh.  Offspringof Cain.thy fatherdidso! 

AAo.  But 

He  slew  not  Sath:  and  what  bast  thou  to 

do 
With  other  deeds  between  his  God  and  him  7 

Japh.  Thou  Bpeakest  well:  his  God  hath 
judged  bim,  mid  681 

I  had  not  named  hiji  deed,  but  that  thyself 
Diilst  sepm  to  glory  in  him,  nor  to  shrink 
From  what  he  had  done. 


'4i;l 


„        SMQIhlMhfartte 
Fnnn  whom  we  had  onr  beinf 
Our  rsfe;  behold  tbetr  stat 

Their    counge,    Btreogth,   and    teogth  if 
days—  I 

Japh.  They  are  nninber'd.  ' 

A\o.  Be  it  so  I  bat  while  yet  their  haiw 

I  glory  in  my  brethren  and  our  fathen.         .' 
Japh.  My  sire  and  rac«  but  glory  m  Ah  ,| 

Anah  !  and  thou?- —  I. 

An^.  Whate'er  our  God  decTR^ 

The  God  of  Seth  as  Cain,  I  must  obej. 
And  will  endeavour  patiently  to  obey. 
But  could  I  dare  to  pray  in  his  dread  hom     1 
Of  QDiversal  vengeance  (if  such  shoold  be), 
It  woold  not  be  to  live,  alone  e^mpt 
Of  all  my  house.     Mysister!  oh.mvsitteTl    ' 
What  were  the  world,  or  other  woridiL  »   ' 

all  „ 

The    brighest   future,   without   the   sweet   jl 

past—  J 

Thy  love  —  my  father's  —  all  tiie  lifa,u4>fl 

The  things  which  sprang  up  with  me,  liks 

the  stars. 
Making  my  dim  existence  radiant  with 
Soft  lights  which  were  not  mine  ?     Aholi- 

baiuah  ! 
Oh  I  if  there  should  be  mercy  —  seek  it, 

find  it: 
I  abhor  de«th,  because  that  thou  must  die. 
Aho.  What,  hath  this  dreamer,  with  his 

father's  ark, 
The  bugbear   he   hath   built   to  scare  Ilw 

world,  7H 

Shaken  my  sister  7     Are  v^e  not  the  loved 
Of  seraphs  ?  and  if  we  were  not,  must  we 
Cling  to  a  son  of  Noah  for  our  lives  ? 
Rather    than   thus  —  But   the    enthiLsiut 

dreams 
The   worst   of  dreams,   the   fantasies   en- 

gender'd 
By  hopeless  love  and  heated  vigils.     Who 
Shalt  shake  these  solid  mountains,  this  firm 

And   bid   those  clouds  and  waters  take  ■ 

Distinct  from  that  which  we  and  all  our 
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HftTe   Been    them   wear   on    thab   etenDkl 

way? 
Wbo  shall  do  this? 
Japk.  Hft  whoH  oae  woid 

produced  them.  ;» 

Aho.  Who  ktard  that  word  ? 
Japh.  The  uniTerae,  which  leap'd 

To  life  before  iL     Ah  t  sniUest  thou  stiU 


Turn  to  thf  serafdig:  if  the;  attest  it  not. 

They  are  none. 

iSont.  Aholibamah,  own  thj  God  I 

Aho.  I    have   ever    hail'd    our    Maker, 
Samiasa, 

As  thine,  and  mine:   a  God  of   love,  not 

Japk.  Alaa  !  what  else  is  loye  but  Bor- 
row ?    Even 
He  who  made  earth  in  Iotb  had  soon  to 

piBva 
AboTB  ita  first  and  best  inhabitants. 
Aho.  T is  said  so. 
Japh.  It  is  even  so. 

Enlir  Soka  and  aant. 

Noah.  Japhet  I  What 

Dost  thou  here  with  these  children  of  the 

wicked  7  731 

Dread'st  thou  not  to  partake  their  coming 

Japk.  Father,   it    cannot    be    a    sin    to 

To  save  an  earth-bom  being;  and  behold. 
These  are  nut  of  the  sinful,  since  they  have 
The  fellowship  of  angels. 

Noah.  These  are  they,  then. 

Who  leave  the  throne  of  God,  to  take  them 


Bntm 


From  ont  the  raci 

heaven. 
Who    seek    earth' 

beauty  7 
Aia.  Patriarch  t 

Thou  hast  said  it. 


of  Cain;  tbe  sons  of 
daughters    for    their 


Noah. 


Woe, » 

I 


'as  not  made  to  judge  maa> 

I  Far  less  ths  sons  of  God;  but  as  our  God 
Has   deign'd   to  commune   with   me,  and 

Hit  judgments,  I  reply,  that  the  descent   75s 
Of  seraphs  from  their  everlasting  seat 


Unto  a  perishable  and  perishing. 
Even  on  the  very  a>e  of  pemAi'nj 
Cannot  be  good. 


periihing,  world. 


f,  woe  to  sach 


Has  not  God  made  a  barrier  between  earth 
And  heaven,  and  limited  each,  kind  to  kind  ? 
Sam.  Was   not  man  made  in   high   Je- 
hovah's image  7 
Did  God  not  love  what  he  had  mads  7  And 

Do  we  but  imitate  and  emulate 
His  love  unto  created  love  7 

Noah.  I  am 


What  1  though  it  were  to  save  ? 
Noah.  Not  ye  in  all  your  gloiy  can  re- 

What  ha  who  made  you  glorions  hath  ood- 

demn'd. 
Were  your  immortal  mission  safety,  t  would 
Be  general,  not  for  two,  thou^  beautifnl; 
Ana  i>eautif  111  they  are,  but  not  the  less 
Condemn'd. 

Japh.  Oh,  father  I  say  it  not. 

Noah.  Son )  son  1 

If  that   thou   wouldst   avoid   their   doom, 

forget  161 

That  they  exist ;  they  soon  shall  cease  to  be; 
While   thou   shalt   be   the   sire   of   a  new 

And  better. 

Japh.        I^t  me  die  with  this,  and  them ! 
Noah.  Thou  ihouidil  for  such  a  thought, 
but  shalt  not;  he 
Who  con  redeems  thee. 

Sam.  And  why  bim  and  thee. 

More   than  what   he,  thy  son,   prefers   to 
both? 
Noah.  Ask  him  who  made  thee  greater 
than  myself 
And  mine,  but  not  less  subject  to  his  own 
Almightiness.   And  lo  I  hb  mildest  and  77a 
Least  to  be  tempted  messenger  appears  I 

Enttr  Rateul  &«  ArcluBigel. 
ilopA.  Spirits  I 

Whose  seat  is  near  the  throne, 
What  do  ye  hero  ? 
Is  thus  a  seraph's  duty  to  be  shown, 
Now  that  the  hour  is  near 
When  earth  must  be  alone  ? 
Return  I 
Adore  and  bum 
In    glorious    homage   with   the   elected 
'seven:'  780 

Your  place  is  heaven. 
Sam.  Raphael  I 

The  first  and  fairest  of  the  sons  of  God, 
How  long  hath  this  been  law. 
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That  earth  b;  angela  must  be  left  nn- 
trod? 

Earth  I  which  oft  tuiw 

Jehovah's  footsteps  not  disdain  her  Hod  ! 

Tbe  world  he  loved,  and  made 

For  love;  and  oft  iiave  we  obey'd 

His  frequent  mission  with  delighttd  piniont: 

Adoring   him  in  Us  least  works  dis- 

Watching  this  youngest  star  of  his  domin- 

Aiid,  us  tbe  lutdst  birth  of  his  great 

word. 
Eager  to  keep  it  worthy  of  onr  Lord. 
Why  ia  thy  brow  severe  ? 
And  wherefore  apeak'st  thou  of  destruction 

Raph ,       Had  Samiasa  and  Azaziel  been 

In  their  true  place,  with  the  angelic  uboir, 

Written  in  fire 

They  would  have  seen  s™ 

Jehovah's  late  deeree, 

And  not  enquired  their  Maker's  breath  of 


Ande 

As  they  wax  prond  within; 
For  Blindness  is  the  ftrst-hom  of  Excess. 
When  all  good  angels  left  Uie  world,  je 

Stnng  with  strange  passions,  and  debased 
By  mortal  feelings  for  a.  mortal  maid 


Or  stay, 
And  lose  eternity  by  that  delay  1 
Aza.   And  thou  1   if  earth  be  tlius   for- 
bidden 

In  the  decree 
To  us  until  this  moment  hidden, 
Dost  thou  not  err  as  we 
lu  being  here  ? 
Eaph.  I  came  to  call  ye  back  to  your  fit 
sphere.  a« 

In  the  great  name  and  at  the  word  of 
God, 
Dear,  dearest  in  themselves,  and  scarce  leai 

That  which  I  came  to  do:  till  now  we  trod 
Tcwether  the  et«mal  space;  together 
Let  OS  still  walk  the  stnrs.   Tme,  earth 
must  die  I 


Her  race,  retura'd  into  her  womb,  most 
wither. 

And  much  which  she  inherits:   but  oh  I 
wh^V 
Cannot  this  earth  be  made,  or  be  destroy'd, 
Without  involving  ever  some  vast  void 
In  the  immortal  ranks  ?  immortal  still   gji, 

In  theit  immeasurable  forfeiture. 
Our  brother  Sstan  fell;  his  bunung  will 

Bother  than  longer  worship  dared  eo- 


undone  I 

can  compeDBste 


Think  how  he 
And  lltink  if  tempt    ^ 

For  heaien  desired  too  late  ? 
Long  have  I  wurr'd. 

With  him  who  deem'd  it  hard 
To  be  created,  and  to  acknowledge 

Who  midst  tlie  cherubim 
Made  him  as  suns  to  a  dependent  star. 
Leaving  the  archangels  at  his  right  I 


-beautiful   he   was:   ok. 


I    loved   him 
heaven  I 
Save  kw  who  made,  what  beauty  and  wiA 

Was  ever  like  to  Satan's  I   Would  the  hour 

In  which  he  fell  could  ever  be  forgiven  ! 

The  wish  is  impious:  but,  oh  ye  !  tp 

Tet  nndestroy'd,  be  wam'd  !  Eternity 

With  him,  or  with  his  God,  is  in  your 

He  hath  not  tempted  you ;  he  cannot  tempt 
The  angels,  from  his  further  snares  exempt: 

But  man  hath  listen'd  to  his  voice. 
And  ye  to  woman's  —  beautiful  she  is, 
The   serpent's  voice  less   subtle   than  faei 

The  snake  but  vanquish'd   dust;   but  liie 

will  draw 
A  second  host  from  heaven,  to  br«ak  heATea'i 

Yet,  yet,  oh  fly  I  Ha 

Ye  cannot  die; 
But  they 
Shall  pass  away, 
While  ye  shall  fill  with  shrieks  the  upper 
sky 
For  perishable  clay, 
Whose  memory  in  your  immortality 

Shall  lone  outlast  the  sun  which  gave 
them  day. 
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Think   how  joni  eueiioe  differeth  from 

In  all  but  Buffering  I  whj  partake 

llie  ttgoaj  to  which  thej  miut  be  faeira  — 

Bom  to  be  plough'd  with  jean,  and  town 

with  cares,  871 

And  reap'd  br  Death,  lord  of  the  hmnui 

soil? 
Even  had  theii  dajs  been  left  to  toil  their 

rath 
Througn  time  to  dust,  nnshorten'd  by  God's 

Still  they  are  Evil's  prey  and  Sorrow's  spoil. 

Aho.  Lettiiemflr! 

I  hear  the  Toice  which  sayB  that  all  must 

Sooner  than  our  white-bearded  patriarchs 
died; 

And  that  on  high 
An  ocean  is  prepared,  futo 

While  from  below 
The  deep  shalt  rise  to  meet  hearen's  otop- 

Few  shall  be  spared. 
It  seems;  and,  of   that   few,  the  laoa  of 

Cain 
Must  lift  their  eyes  to  Adam's  God  in  vain. 

And  the  eternal  Lord 
In  vain  would  bo  implored 
For  the  remission  of  one  hour  of  woe. 
Let  us  resign  even  what  vre  have  adored, 
And  meet  the  wave,  as  we  woidd  meet  the 

If  not  unmoved,  yet  undismay'd. 
And   wailing  less  for  us  than  those  who 

shall 
Survive  in  mortal  or  immortal  thrall. 

And,  when  the  fatal  waters  are  allay'd, 
Weep  for  the  myriads  who  can  weep  no 

Fly,  seraphs  !  to  your  own  eternal  shore. 
Where  wbds  nor  bowl  nor  waters  roar. 
Our  portion  is  to  die. 
And  yours  to  live  for  ever:  90a 

But  which  is  best,  a  dead  eteruitj, 
Of  living,  is  but  known  to  the  great  Giver. 
Obey  him,  as  we  shall  obey; 
I  would  not  keep  this  life  of  mine  in 

An  hour  beyond  his  will; 

Nor  see  ye  lose  a  portion  of  his  grace. 

For  all  the  mercy  which  Seth's  race 

Find  still. 

Fit! 


And  as  jouT  pinions  bear  je  back  to 

Think  that  my  lovo  still  moonts  with  Otoe 
on  high, 


And  if  I  look  ap  with  a  tearless  eye, 
'T  is  that  an  angel'sbride  disdains  to  weep, — 
Farewell  I    Now  rise,  inexorable  deep  1 
Anah.      And  must  we  die  ? 

And  must  I  lose  thee  too, 
Aiaiiel? 
Oh  my  heart !  my  heart  I 

Thy  prophecies  were  true  I       910 
And  yet  thou  wert  so  happy  too  I 
The  blow,  though  not  nnlook'd  for,  falls  as 

Bnt  yet  depart ! 
Ah  I  why  7 
Yet  let  me  not  retain  thee  —  fly  I 
Uy  pangs  can  be  but  brief;  bnt  tliine  wonld 

be 
Eternal,  if  repulsed  from  heaven  for  me. 
Too  much  already  hast  thou  deign'd 
To  one  of  Adam's  race  I 
Our  doom  is  sorrow:  not  to  us  alone,       gyt 
But  to  the  spirits  who  have  not  disdaia'd 
To  love  us,  Cometh  anguish  with  disgrace. 
The  first  who  taught  us  knowledge  hath 
been  hurl'd 
From  his  once  arcbangelic  throne 
Into  some  uukaown  world: 

And  thou,  Azaziel  I    No  — 
Thou  shalt  not  suffer  woe 
For  me.     Away  1  nor  weep  I 
Thou  canst  not  weep;  but  yet 
May'st  suffer   more,  not  weeping:  titen 
forget  g^i> 

Her,  whom  Uie  su^^s  of  the  all-strangluig 

Can  bring  no  pang  like  this.     Fly  I  fly  t 
Being  gone,  't  will  be  leaa  difEcult  to  die. 

Japk.  Oh  say  not  so  I 

Father  \  and  thou,  archangel,  thon  ! 

Surely  celestial  mercy  lurks  below 
That  pure  severe  serenity  of  brow: 

Let  them  not  meet  this  sea  without  a  shore, 
Save  in  our  ark,  or  let  me  be  no  more ! 

Noah.  Peace,  child  of  passion,  peace !   9:0 
If  not  within  thy  heart,  yet  with  thy  tongue 

Do  God  no  wrong  1 
Live  as  he  wills  it  —  die,  when  he  ordains, 
A  righteous  death,  unlike  the  seed  of  Cain's. 

Cease,  or  be  sorrowful  in  silence ;  cease 
To  weary  Heaven's  ear  with   thy   aelflak 


Davc  uod  commit  a  sin  for 


Adam's  race  must  bear,  and 

itherl  butwhcu theyaregone, 
.  lie  are  alone, 
'uy^a  tlie  azure  de»ert,  and 
tb  beueath  us  hides  our  owd  dear 

I  dcArer,  sileot  friends  and  brethren, 
all 
iried  id  iU  immeasurable  breast, 
,  who,  (JUT  tears,  our  shrieks,  shall  then 
cominnnd? 
nun  we  ill  deflolation's  peace  have  rest  ? 
lb  God  1  be  tiiou  a  God,  and  spore    97a 
Y«t  while  'tis  time  ! 
■^new  not  Adam'ii  fall: 
dnil  were  tlien  but  twain, 
r  are  iiuiueroua  now  as  are  the  waves 
..IU  ihu  tremendous  rain, 
io»e  drops  shall  be  lens  tliick  than  would 

their  graves, 
'ai«  mves  permitted   to  the  seed   of 
Cain. 
Noah.  Sileuce,  vain  boy  I  each  word  of 

Angel  I  forgive  tbia  ntripling's  fond  despajr. 

Raph.  Serapbs  I  these  mortals  speait  iu 

passion:  Ye  I  qSo 

Who  are,  or  should  be,  passionless  and  pure, 

Ua3'  now  return  with  lue. 

Sam.  It  may  not  be: 

We  have  chosen,  and  will  endure. 
Raph.  Say'st  thou  ? 

Aza.     He  hath  snid  it,  and  I  saj,  Amen! 
AodA.         Again  I 
Then  from  this  hour. 
Shorn  as  j-e  are  of  all  celestial  power, 
And  aliens  from  jour  God, 

Farewell  !  ^ 

Japh.       Ahu  !  where  shall  tbey  dwell  7 
Hark,  hark  !    Deepsotmds,  and  deeper  atiU, 
Are  howling  from  the  mountain's  bosom : 
There  's  not  a  breath  of  wind  upon  the  hill, 
Yet  quivers  everr  leaf,  and  drops  each 
blossom: 
Earth  eroaus  as  if  beneath  a  heavv  load. 
Noah.  Hark,  hark!  the  sea-birds  cry! 
In  clouds  they  overspread  the  lurid  sky. 
And  hover  round  the  where  mk- 


Never  a  white  wing,  wetted  by  the  wsn^ 

Yet  dared  to  soar, 
Even  when  the  waters  wax'd  too  fierce  t» 

Soon  it  shall  be  their  only  shore. 
And  then,  no  more  I 
Japh,  The  sun  !  the  sun  ! 

He  riseth,  but  his  better  light  is  gone; 
And  a  black  circle,  bound 
His  glaring  disk  around. 
Proclaims  earth's  laat  of  summer  days  hadi 

The  clouds  return  into  the  hues  of  uigliV 

Save   where    their    brazen -colour'd    ei^(M 

The  verge  where  brighter  moms  were  wont 

Noah.  And  lo  t  yon  flash  of  light. 
The  distant  thunder's  harbinger,  appears  1 

It  comoth  !  hence,  away  ! 
Leave  to  the  elements  their  evil  prey  ! 
Hence  to  where  uiirall-hAllow'dark  npKMS 
Its  safe  and  wreckless  sides  I 
Japh.  Oh,  father,  stay  I 
Leave  not  my  Anah  to  the  swallowing  tideat 
Noah.  Must  we  not  leave  all  life  to  suobf 

Begone  1 
Japh.  Not  I.  lOB 

Noah.  Then  die 

With  them  ! 
How  darest  thou  lo<)k  on  that  prophetic  s^. 
And  seek  to  save  what  all  things  now  coo- 
In  overwhelming  unison 

With  just  Jehovah's  wrsthl 
Japh.  Can  rage  and  justice  join  in  thi 

Noah.  Blasphemer !  darest  thou  mnrmixc 

Maph.  Patriarch,  be  still  a  father  I  smooth 
thy  brow: 
Tby  son.  despite  his  folly,  shall  not  sink: 
He  knows  not  what  be  says,  yet  shall  not 

With  sobs  the  salt  fonm  of  the  swelling 

But  be,  when  passion  passeth,  good  as  thos, 
Nor  perish  like  heaven's   children  with 

man's  daughters. 
Aho.  The  tempeet  eometh;   heaven  aod 

For  the  annihilation  of  all  life. 
Unequal  is  the  strife 
Between   uur    strength    and    the    Eterail 
Might! 
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Where  thou,  and  Anah,  iludt  partake  car 
lot: 
Aod  if  tbon  doat  not  weep  for  thy  loat 
earth, 
Onr  forfeit  heaven  dull  alio  be  forgot. 
Anak.  Oh  I   m^  dear  father's  tents,  mj 
place  of  birth. 
And  mountains,  land,  and  woods  I  when  ja 

Who  shall  dry  op  my  tears  ? 


Tet  much   is   ours,  whence 

Rapk.  Rebel !  thy  worda  are  wicked,  as 
thy  deeds 
ShaU  henceforth  be  hnt  weak:  tiie  flaming 

Which  ofaased  the  flret-bom  ont  of  Paradise, 
Still  flaahas  in  the  angelic  handa. 
Ara.  It  cannot  slay  us:    threaten  dost 
with  death, 
And  talk  of  weapons  unto  that  which  bleeda. 
What  are  thy  swords  in  our  immortal  ejea  ? 
Jiaph.  The  moment  cometh  to  approve 
thj  strength; 
And  learn  at  length 
How  vain  to  war  with  what  thy  God  com- 

Thy  former  force  was  in  thy  faith. 
Eiittr  Xortait,  Jlj/ipff /or  rifVge. 
Chona  of  MortaU. 
The  heavens  and  earth  are  mingling — Godl 
oh  God  I  lote 

What  have  we  done  ?   Yet  spare  ! 
Hark  1   even  the  forest  beasts  howl  forth 
their  prayer  I  • 

The  dragon  crawla  from  out  his  den. 
To  herd,  in  terror,  innocent  with  men; 
And  the  birds  scream  their  agony  tbrongh 

Yet,  yet,  Jehovah  t  yet  withdraw  thy  rod 
Of  wrath,  and  pity  thine  own  world's  de- 
Hear  not  man  only  but  all  nature  plead  I 
Raph.  Farewell,  thou  earth  I  ye  wretched 
sons  of  clay,  1069 

I  cannot,  must  not,  aid  you.  T  is  decreed  I 

[Slit&UBtK.. 

Japh.  Some  clouds  sweep  on  as  Tnltnres 
for  their  prey. 


While  otliers,  fls'd  as  rocka,  await  the  word 
At   which   their   wrathful   vials   shall   be 

No  aiore  more  shall  robe  the  firmament. 
Nor  spangled  stan  be  glorions:  Death  bath 

In  the  Eon'a  plane  a  pale  and  ghastly  glare 
Hath  wound  itself  aroond  the  dying  air. 
Aza.   Come,   Anah !     quit    this    chBo>> 
founded  prison. 
To  which  the  elements  again  repair. 
To  tnm  it  into  what  it  was:  beneath       lols 
The  ahelter  of  theae  winga  thon  shalt  be  aaf e, 
As  was  the  eagle's  neatung  oooe  within 
Ita  mother's. — Let  the  coming  chaos  chafe 
With  all  ita  elements  I   Heed  not  their  din  I 
A  brighter  world  than   this,  where   thon 

shalt  breathe 
Ethereal  life,  will  we  explore: 
These  darken'd  clouds  aze  not  the  only 

[*«'""  and  OiuuMAjly  off,  and  dUafpaar  vOh  iatm 


Japh.  They  are  gone  I    They  have  dift- 
appear'd  amidst  the  roar 
Of  the  forsaken  world;  and  never  more. 
Whether  they  live,  or  die  with  all  earth's  life, 
Now  near  its  last,  can  aught  restore        1091 
Anah  unto  these  eyes. 

Ckoru»  of  Mortals. 

kindl 

behind? 
While  safe  amidst  the  elemental  atrife, 
Thou  sitt'st  within  thy  guarded  ark? 
A  Mother  {nffering  her  infant  to  Japbet). 
Oh  let  this  chUd  embark  t 
I  brought  him  forth  in  woe, 
But  thought  it  joy 
To  see  him  to  my  bosom  clinging  so.  1 100 
Why  was  he  bom  ? 
What  hath  he  done  — 
My  unwean'd  son  — 
To  move  Jehovah's  wrath  or  scorn  ? 
What  is  there  in  this  milk  of  mine,  that 

Should  stir  all  heaven  and  earth  up  to  de- 

My  boVj 
And  roll  the  waten  o'er  his  placid  breath  ? 
Save  him,  thou  seed  of  Seth  1 
Or  eorsid  be  —  with  him  who  made       ma 
Thee  and  thy  race,  for  which  we  are  be- 
tray'dl 


Japh.    Peace  \    'tia  no  hour  for  cnrseii, 

but  for  prayer ! 

Chorus  of  Morlalt. 

For  prsjer  1 ! ! 

And  where 

Shall  prayer  ancenii, 

When  the  snoln  i:louila  unto  the  mouiitaiiis 

And  burst. 
And  gushing  oceans  every  barrier  rend. 
Until  the  very  deserts  know  no  thirst  ? 
Accursed  ii» 

Be  he  who  mnde  theo  and  thy  Bire  ! 
We  deem  our  curses  vuin;  we  must  expire; 

But  ns  we  know  the  worst, 
Why  should  our  hymn  be  raised,  our  kneea 

be  bent 
Before  the  imphicable  Omnipotent, 
Since  we  must  fall  tlio  eaine  V 
If  he  hath  made  earth,  let  it  be  his  shame, 
To   make   a   world    for   torture.  —  Lo  ! 

The  lontluiome  waters,  in  Iheir  rage  I 
And  with  their  roar  make  wholesouie  na- 
ture dumb !  iijo 

Tbe  forest's  trees  (ooe*al  with  the  hour 
When  Paradise  upspnmg, 

Ere  Eve  gave  Adam  Knowledge  for  her 

Or  Adam  his  lirst  hymn  of  slavery  sung). 
So  massy,  vast,  yet  green  in  their  old  age, 
Are  ovcrtopp'd, 
Their    summer    blossoms    by    the   surges 

lopp'd. 
Which  rise,  and  rise,  and  rise. 
Vainly  wo  look  up  to  the  lowering  skies  — 
They  meet  the  seas,  114a 

And  shut  out  God  from  our  beseeching  eyes. 
Fij,  son  of  Noah,  fly  I  and  take  thine  ease 
In  thine  allotted  ocean-tent; 
And  view,  all  floating  o'er  the  element, 
Tbe  corpses  of  the  world  of  thy  young  days : 
Then  to  ,Iehovfth  raise 
Thy  song  of  pisixe  1 
A  Mortal.  BlesKed  are  the  dead 
Who  die  in  the  Lord  1 
And  though  the  waters  be  o'er  earth  out- 
spread, I  I  JO 
Yet,  as  Aw  word. 
Be  the  decree  adored  I 
He  gave  me  life  —  he  tnketh  but 

The  breath  which  is  his  own: 
And  though  these  eyes  should  be  for  ever 


Nor   longer   this  weak  voice  before  h 

throne 
fie  beard  in  snpplicating  tone. 

Still  blessed  be  tbe  Lord, 
For  what  is  past. 
For  that  wbiob  is:  n 

For  all  are  his, 
From  first  lo  last  — 
Time  —  space  ^eternity  —  life  —  death - 
The  vast  known  and  immeasurable  m 
known- 
He  mode  and  can  unmake ; 
And  shall  /,  for  a  little  gasp  of  breath, 

Blaspheme  and  groan  ? 
No;  let  mo  die,  as  I  have  lived,  in  Ekith, 
Nor   quiver,  though   the   univsrse   ml 

Chorm  of  MortaU. 
Whore  shall  we  fly  ?  1, 

Not  to  the  mountains  high; 
For  now  their  torrents  rush,  with 


To  meet  the  ocean,  which,  advantung  «tiU( 
Already  grasps  each  drowning  hill, 
Nor  leave 


Woman.  Ob,  savi; 

Our  valley  is  no  more: 

My  father  and  my  father's  tent, 
Mv  brethren  and  ray  brethren's  herds, 

Tbe  picasaut  trees  that  o'er  our  noonday 

Ands< 


'tit  forth  evening  songs  from  sweetett 

The  little  rivulet  which  freshen'd  all 

Our  pastures  green, 

No  more  are  to  be  seen. 
When  to  the  mountain  cliS  I  climb'd  thit 

I  turu'd  to  bless  the  spot. 
And  not  a  leaf  appenr'd  about  to  fall;  — 

And  now  they  are  not !  — 
Why  was  1  bom  ? 

Japh.  To  die  I  in  youth  to  die;  ii9> 

And  happier  in  that  doom. 
Than  to  behold  the  universal  tomb 

Which  I 
Am  thus  condemn'd  to  weep  above  in  nun. 
Why,  when  all  perish,  why  must  I  remain  t 
IThr  waltri  Tiat :  Mm  fii/ in  grny  dirrellm  i  mimftn 
ovaitikenbj/thfvavtuthfCfijfruMQfMarWMdi^ivltM 
in  nBTftd  ^  ifl/«y  up  Ut  nunmiabu  i  Japlirl  rnuAu 
•yi'm  a  rock,  mhiU  Iht  Ark  fioaU  lawardM  Mm  In  M< 
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THE   ILLUSTRIOUS   GOETHE. 

r  ADUIREKS, 


■jmn  ago  in  Lee'i  Canlerbury  ToUm;  writtoo 
(I  believe)  bj  two  notflia,  of  whom  om  fnr- 
Dubad  only  ihia  story  and  anothflr,  both  of 
vhicb  ore  considered  Baperior  t^j  the  rent^nder 
of  the  collection.  I  have  adopted  the  ohmno- 
tera,  plan,  and  even  the  language,  of  many 
porta  of  this  etory.  Some  of  the  obaikoten  are 
modified  or  altered,  a  fflv  of  the  names 
changed,  and  one  charaoter  (Ida  of  Stcalen- 
heim)  added  by  mymlf ;  hnt  in  the  KM  the 
original  is  chiefiy  followed.  When  I  waa  young 
(about  fourl^en,  I  think)  I  fint  read  tbia  tale, 
which  mads  a  deep  impression  upon  me  ;  and 
may,  indeed,  be  said  Ut  cantAiu  the  genu  of 
much  that  I  have  BitiCH  written.  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  ever  was  very  popular ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
its  popalarity  baa  sinoe  been  ealipsed  by  that 
of  other  j^at  writers  in  the  same  department. 
But  I  have  genecally  found  that  those  who  had 
read  it,  agreed  with  me  in  their  estimate  of  the 
stoeular  power  of  mind  and  conception  wliich 
it  develops.  I  should  also  add  concrpCion^  rather 
than  execution;  for  the  story  might,  perhaps, 
bare  been  developed  with  greater  advantage. 
Amongst   those  whose    opinions   agreed  with 

indeed  of  any  nse  ;  for  every  one  must  judge 
according  Co  hia  own  feelings.  1  merely  refer 
the  reader  I«  the  original  story,  that  he  may 
see  to  what  extent  I  have  borrowed  from  it ; 
and  am  not  unwilling  that  he  should  find  much 
greater  pleasure  in  perusing  it  tlian  the  drama 
which  is  founded  upon  its  contents. 

I  had  begun  a  drama  upon  this  tale  so  far 
back  as  1815  (the  first  I  ever  attempted,  ex- 
cept one  at  thirteen  yvara  old,  called  Ulrie  and 
Iliiina,  which  I  had  sense  enough  to  bam),  and 
had  nearly  completed  an  act,  when  I  was  inter- 
rupted by  circumstances.  This  is  somewhere 
amongst  my  papers  in  England ;  bnt  as  it  baa 
not  been  found,  I  have  rewritten  the  fint,  and 
added  the  subsequent  acts. 

The  whole  is  neitlier  intended,  nor  in  any 
shape  adapted,  for  the  stage. 

Pill,  Felmiarv,  1S22. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON.* 


With  steps  like  thine  when  his  heart  is  at 

Were  it  a  garden,  I  should  deem  thee  happjr. 
And  stepping  with  the  bee  from  flower  to 

flower ; 
Bat  here! 


frozen. 
Jos.  Ah,  no  I 
Wer.  (smiting').  Why  I  wouldst  thou  hava 

it  HO? 

Jos.  I  would. 

Have  it  a  healthful  current 

Wer.  Let  it  flow  ™ 

Until  'tia  spilt  or  check'd  —  how  soon,  I 

Jos.  And  am  I  nothing  in  thy  heart  ? 


Wer. 


All- 


Jos.  Then  canst  thou  wish  for  that  which 

must  break  mine  ? 
Wer.   (appToacking  her  slowti/).   But  for 
Ihee  I  had  been  —  no  matter  what, 
But  much  of  good  and  evil;  what  I  am 
Thou  knowest;   what   I   might   or   should 

have  been. 
Thou  knovrest  not :  but  still  I  love  thee, 


The  storm  of  the  night 
PerlUips  affects  me ;  I  am  a  thing  of  feel- 
ings, 
And  have  uf  late  been  sickly,  as,  alaa  !      lo 
Thou    know'st    bj-  sufferings    jnore  tban 

In  watching  me. 

Jul.  To  see  thee  well  is  much  — 

To  see  tliee  happy  — 

Wer.  Where  hast  thon  eeen  such  ? 

Lot  ine  be  wTetche<l  with  the  rest  1 

Jos.  But  think 

How  many  in  this  hour  of  tenipest  shiver 
Beneath  the  biting  wind  and  heavy  rain. 
Whose  every  ilrop  bows  them  down  nearer 

Which  buth  uo  chamber  for  them  save  be- 

Hfr  surface. 

Wer.   And   that's   not   the   worst:   who 

For  chambers  ?  rest  is  nil.     The  wretches 

whom  _  30 

Thou  nainest  —  ay,  the  wind  howls  round 


tiiei 


The  dull  and  dropping  rain  saps  in  their 

The    ereemng    marrow.      I   have   been   a 

A  hlint«r,  and  a  traveller,  and  am 
A  beggar,  and  should  know  the  thing  thon 
tnlk'st  of. 
Joi.  An<l  art  thou  not  now  aheller'd  from 

them  a.11  ? 
Wer.  Yes.     And  tntm  theae  alone. 
Jot.  And  that  is  Bomething. 

Wer,  True  —  to  n  peasant. 
Joi.  Should  the  nobly  bom 

Be  thankless  for  that  rehige  which  their 

habits 

Of  early  delicacy  render  more  10 

Neediiu  than  to  the  peasant,  when  the  ebb 

Of  fortune  leaves  tbem  on  the  shouls  of 

life  ? 

Wrr.  It  is  not  that,  thou  know'st  it  is 

Have  borne  all  this,  I  'U  not  say  patiently. 
Except  in  thee  —  but  we  have  i)OTne  it. 

.fo».  Well  ? 

Wer.    Something   beyond   our    ontward 

sufferings  (though 

These  were  enough  to  gnaw  into  our  souls) 

Hath  stung  me  oft,  and,  more  than  ever,  rum. 

When,   but   for    this    untoward    sickness. 


Seized  me  upon  this  desolal«  frontier,  aod  , 
Hath  wasted,  not  alone  my  strength,  bttt. 

And  leaves  us  — no  t  this  is  beyond  me  I- 

but 
For   this   I   had   been   happy  —  thou   be< 

happy, 
The  splendour  of   my  rank  sustain'd,  mj 


My  father's 


—  been  still  upheld ;  in^l 


Than  those  —  ^^ 

Jos.  (abrupllr/).  Myson  —  our  son  —  W 
Ulric, 

Been  clas]>'d  again  in  these  loog-empty  arm^ 

And  all  a  mother's  hunger  satisfied. 

Twelve  years  !  he  was  but  eight  then;  - 
beautiful 

He  was,  and  beAiitiful  he  must  be  now,    t 

My  Ulric  1  my  udored  I 

Wer.  I  liave  lieen  fulld 

The  chase  of  Fortune;  now  she  bath  o'et^ 

My  spirit  where  it  cannot  turn  at  bay,  - 

Sick,  poor,  and  lonely. 

Joi.  Lonely  I  my  dear  hnsbuid  7 

Wer.  Or  worse  —'involving  aU  I  ion,  U 
this 

Far  wonie  than  solitude.    Alont,  1  haddia^i 

And  all  lieen  over  in  a  uameless  grave. 
Jos,  And  I  had  nut  outlived  thee  ;  bat 
pray  take 

Comfort !     We  have  struggled  long ;  and 

With  Fortnne  win  or  weary  her  at  last,  j- 
So  that  thev  finil  the  goal  or  ceaae  to  feel 
Further.     Take   comfort,  —  we   shall  find 

Her.  We  were  in  sight  of  him,  of  eveij 

Wliich  could  bring  compensation  for  put 

And  to  be  baftled  thus  ! 

Jm.  We  are  not  baffled.  ■ 

Wer.  Are  we  not  penniless  1  M 

Joi.  We  ne'er  were  wealthy.  1 

Wer.  But  I  was  born  to  wealth,  and  mi,  % 

Enjoy'd  them,  loved  them,  and,  alas  t  abased 

And  forfeited  them  by  my  father's  vrrstll, 
In    my   o'er-ferveot   youth  ;    but    for  the 

abuse  tn 

Long  sufferings  have  atoned.     My  fatber't 

death 
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Left  the  path  open,  jet  not  vitbont  ware*. 
This  cola  and  creeping  binam^n,  who  k> 

Kept  his  eye  on  me,  as  the  Bnake  apon 
The  flnttering  bird,  bath  ere  thia  tune  out- 

stept  me, 
Become  the  mastec  of  my  rights,  and  lord 
Of  that  which  lifts  him  up  to  princes  in 
DoQunioD  and  domain. 

Jo*.  Who  knows  ?  oar  son 

Uay  have  retum'd  back  to  his  Krandsire,  and 
Even  now  uphold  thy  rights  for  thee  ? 

Wer.  T  is  hopelees.  90 

Since  his  strange  disappearance  from  m; 

father's. 
Entailing,  as  it  were,  mj  sins  npou 
Himself,  no  tidings  haTe  reTSal'd  his  eonne. 
Iparted  with  him  to  his  grandsire 


Jo*.  1  must  hope  better  still, — at 
we  have  jet 
Baffled  the  long  pursuit  of  Stralenheim.  i<u 
Wer.  We  should  have  done,  but  for  this 
fatal  sickness-' 
More  fatal  than  a  mortal  malady. 
Because   it   takes  not  life,  but  life's  sole 

Even  now  I  feel  my  spirit  girt  about 
fir  the  snares  of  thia  avaricious  flend;  — 
How  do  I  know  be  hath  not  track'd  us  here  7 
Jot.  He  does  not  know  thy  person;  and 

bis  spies, 
Who  so  long  watch'd  thee,  have  been  left  at 

Hamburgh. 
Our  unexpected  jonmej,  and  this  change 
Of  name,  leaves  all  discovery  far  behind: 
None  hold  us  here  for  aoght  save  what  we 

Wer.  Save  what  we  seem  t  gave  what  we 
are — sick  beggars, 
Even  to  our  very  hopes.  —  Ha  I  ha  I 

Jo*.  Alas  I 

That  hitter  laugh  I 

Wer.  Who  would  read  in  this  form 

The  high  soul  of  the  son  of  a  long  line  7 
Who,  in  this  garb,  the  heir  of  princely  lands  ? 
Who,  in  this  sunken,  sickly  ere,  the  pride 
Of  rank  and  ancestry  7  iu  this  worn  cheek 
And  famine-hollow'd  brow,  the  lord  of  balls 
Which  daily  feast  a  thousand  vassals  ? 

Jo*.  You    HO 

Pender'd  not  thus  upon  these  worldly  things. 


The  foreign  danghter  of  a  wandering  esile. 
Wtr.  An  exile^s  dau^ter  with  an  outcast 


IS  noble,  thou^  do- 


Yooz  father's  house  11 

And  worthy  by  its  birth  to  match  with  onit. 

Jot.  Your  Bitiier  did  not  tlunk  so,  thou^ 

't  was  noble; 

Bat  bad  my  birth  been  all  my  claim  to 

match  ijs 

With  thee,  I  should  have  deem'd  it  what 

itU. 

Wer.  And  what  is  that  in  thine  eyes  ? 

Jo*.  AU  which  it 

Has  done  in  our  behalf, — notbing* 

Wer.  How,  —  nothing  ? 

Jot.  Or  worse ;  for  it  has  been  a  canker  in 
Thy  heart  from  the  beginning:  hut  for  tlus. 
We  had  not  felt  our  poverty  Dut  as 
Millions  of  myriads  feel  it,  cheerfully; 
«_..  ,__  .. ,._... *  ....  ...^^  ^ 


poverty 
_  feel  it,  cheerfully; 

But  for  these  phantoius  of  thy  feuds 

Thou  mightst  have   eam'd  thy   bread,  as 

thousands  earn  it; 
Or,  if  that  seem  too  humble,  tried  by  com- 

Or  other  civic  means,  to  amend  thy  fortunes. 
Wer.  {ironically).  And  been  an  Honse- 

atic  burgher  ?     Excellent  I 
Jo*.  Whate'er  thou  mightst  have  been,  to 
me  thou  art 
What  no  state  high  or  low  can  ever  change, 
My  heart's  first  choice;  which  chose  thee, 

knowing  neither 
Thy  birth,  thy   hopes,  thy   pride;   nought 

While  they  last,  let  me  comfort  or  divide 

When  they  end,  let  mine  end  with  them, 

or  thee  I 
Wer.  Hy  better  angel  t  such  I  have  ever 

found  tbee; 
This  rashness,  or  this  weakness  of  my  tem- 


Ne'ei 


raised  a  thought  to  injure  thee  or 
Thou  didst  not  mar  my  fortunes:  my  own 
In  youth  was  such  as  to  iinm«fc»  an  em- 
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Had  such  been  my  infaeritance;  but  ddw, 
Chaatcii'd,  aubdueil,  out-worn,  and  taught  to 

Mjaelf,  —  to  loso  this  for  our  sou  and  thee  1 
Trust  me,  when,  iu  my  two-and- twentieth 

spring, 
llj   father   oarr'd   me   from   my   father's 

The  last  sole  scion  of  a  thousand  sires      ,  j^ 
(For  I  was  then  the  iatt),  it  hurt  me  lefts 
Than  to  behold  my  boy  and  my  boy's  mother 
Excluded  in  their  innocence  from  what 
My  faults  deserved  — eielusion;  although 

My  passions  were  nil  living  serpents,  and 
Twined  like  the  gorgon's  round  me. 

l_A  tuvd  tnuekuig  u  Itvird. 

Jot.  Hnrk  I 

WtT.  A  knoefciog  I 

Jw.  Who  can  it  be  at  tlua  lone  hour? 
Wo  have 
Few  visitors. 

Wer.  And  poverty  hath  none, 

Save   those  who  come   to  make   it  poorer 

still. 
Well,  I  am  prepared. 


Jos.  Oh  !  do  not  look  so.  I    is^ 

WiU  to  the  door.     It  cannot  be  of  import 
In  this  lone  Kpot  of  wintry  desolation:  — 
The    very    desert    saves    man    from    man- 
kind. lSI,r  goei  lo  11^.  deor 


Iden.  A  fair  good  evening  to  ray  fairer 


Wer. 


revou 
Not  afraid  to  demand  it  ? 

/(/cti.  Not  afraid  ? 

Egad  I  I  am  afraid.     You  look  as  if 
I  osk'd   for   something   better   than  yonr 

By  the  face  you  put  on  it. 

Wer.  Better,  air  I 

Iden.  Better  or  worse,  like  matrimony: 

Shall  I  say  more  ?     You  have  been  a  guest 

this  month  iSo 

Here  in  the  prince's  palace  (to  be  sure, 
His  highness  had  resigu'd  it  to  the  ghoats 
And  rats  these  twelve  years  —  but 'tis  still 
a  palace)  — 


I  say  yon  have  been  our  lodger,  and  as  yet 
We  do  not  know  your  name. 

Wer.  My  name  is  Wemef. 

Iden.  A   goodly    name,   a   very    worthy 

As  e'er  was  gilt  upon  a  trader's  board : 

I  have  a  L-oufiin  iu  the  litiaretto 

Of   Uamburgb,  who   has  got  a  wife  wha 

The  same.  He  is  an  ofBcer  of  trust,  i^ 
Surgeon's  assistant  (hoping  to  be  suweonj, 
And  has  done  miracles  i'  the  way  of  bm- 

Perhaps  you  are  related  to  my  relative  ? 
Wer.  To  yours? 
Jos.  Oh,  yes ;  we  are,  but  distantly. 

Cannot  you  humour  the  dull  gossip  till 
Wo  leara  his  purpose? 

Iden.  Well,  I  'm  ghid  of  that; 

I  thought  so  all  along,  such  natural  yeun- 

ingB 
Flay'd  round  my  heart:  blood  is  not  wate^ 

And  so  let 's  have  some  wine,  and  drink 

Our  better  aojuuntanee ;  relatives  abooli' 

be 
Friends. 

Wer.   You  appear  to  have  drunk  enough 

already; 
And  if  you  had  not,  I  've  no  wine  to  offer, 
Else  it  were  yonrs;  but  this  yon  know,  « 

should  know: 
You  see  I  am  poor  and  sick,  and  will  not 


That  I  would  be  alone;  but  t 


you 


What  brings  you  here  ? 

Iden.  Why,  what  should  bring  me  hen? 

Wer.  I  know  not,  though  I  think  that  I 
could  guess 
That  which  will  send  you  hence. 

Jo3.  (oxide).        Patience,  dear  Werner  I 

Iden.  You   don't    know   what   has   hap- 
pen'd,  then  ? 

Jos.  How  should  we  ? 

Iden.  The  river  has  o'erflow'd. 

Jos.  Alas  !  we  have  known   i>° 

That   to  our  sorrow  for   these   five  days; 

It  keeps  us  here, 

Iden.  But  what  you  dont  know  is, 

That  a  great  personage,   who  &in  wonlil 
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Agsiiut  the  stream  and  three  po8tilli<Hu' 

wishes, 
Is  drown'd  below  the  ford,  with  fire  poat- 

A  monkey,  and  a  mastiff,  and  a  valeL 
Joa.  Pwx  creatuies  1  are  yon  sore  7 
Idat.  Yes,  of  the  monkey. 

And  the  valet,  and  the  cattle;  but  aa  yet 
We  know  not  if  his  excellency  'a  dead 
Or  no;  your  nobleman  are  hard  to  drown,  lao 
As  it  is  tit  that  men  in  offioe  should  be. 
But  what  is  certain  is,  that  he  has  swallow'd 
Enough  of  the  Oder  to  have  burst  two 


le  prince  s  own 


And  now  a  Saxon  and  HuDgarian  tiaveller, 
Who  at  their  proper  peril  snateh'd  him  from 
The  whirling  river,  liave  sent  on  to  crave 
A  lodging,  or  a  grave,  according  as 
It  may  turn  out  with  the  live  or  dead  body. 

Joi.  And   where  will  you  receive  him  ? 
here,  I  hope. 
If  we  can  be  of  service  —  say  the  word,  ijo 

Iden.  Here  ?  no;  but  in  the 
apartment, 

As  fits  a  noble  guest: —  't  is  damp,  no  doubt. 
Not  having   been   inhabited   these   twelve 

But  then  he  comes  from  a  much  damper 

So  scarcely  will  catch  cold  in 't,  if  he  be 
Still  liable  to  cold  —  and  if  not,  why  - 
He  'U  be  worse  lodged  to-morrow :  ne'er- 

I  have  order'd  tire  and  all  appliances 
To  be  got  ready  for  the  worst  —  that  is. 
In  case  he  should  survive. 

^03.  Poor  gentleman  \  J40 

I  hope  he  will,  livitb  all  my  heart. 

Wa:  Intendant, 

Have   you   not   learn'd   his   name  ?  —  My 
Josephine,  lAndt  to  hu  a\fe. 

Retire;  I  'II  sift  this  fool. 

/Jen.  His  name  7  oh  Lord  I 

Who  knows  if  he  hatb  now  a  name  or  no  ? 
"T  is  time  enough  to  ask  it  when  he 's  able 
To  give  an  answer;  or  if  not,  to  put 
His  heir's  upon  his  epitaph.     Methought 
Just   now    you    chid    me    for    demanding 

Wtr.  True,  true,  I  did  soj  you  say  well 
and  wisely. 


Yourself;  I  pnj  yon  make  yourself  at 

Bnt  where 's  his  exeeUeney  ?  and  how  fares 
he? 
ffoft,  Wetly  and  wearily,  but  out  of  peril: 
He  paused  to  change  his  garments  in  a  cot- 

(Where  I  doB'd  mine  for  these,  tsA  cune 

on  hither). 
And  has  almost  recover'd  from  his  drenoh- 

ing. 
He  will  be  here  anon. 

Id«n.  What  ho,  there  1  bustle  I 

Without  there,  Herman,  Weilbnrg,  Peter, 

Conrad  I  ijg 

[»Ki  rffrntftnu  Iff  different  tervai^  wAa  enter. 
A  nobleman  sleeps  here  to-mgbt  —  see  that 
All  is  in  order  in  the  damask  chamber  — 
Keep  up  the  stove  —  I  will  myself  to  the 

And    Madame     Idenstein     (my     consort, 

stranger) 
Shall  famish  forth  the  bed-apparel;  for. 
To  say  the  truth,  they  are  nutrvellous  scant 

of  this 
Within  the  palace  precincts,  since  his  high- 
Left  it  some  dozen  years  ago.     And  then 
lib  excellency  will  sup,  doubtless  ? 

Gab.  Faith  I 

I  cannot  tell;  but  I  should  think  the  pillow 
Would  please    bun   better  than   the  table 

His  soaking  in  your  river:  but  for  fear 
Your  viands  should  be  thrown  away,  I  mean 
To  sup  myself,  and  have  a  friend  without 
Who  will  do  honour  to  your  good  cheer  with 
A  traveller's  appetite. 

Iden.  But  are  you  sure 

His  excellency  —     But  his  name:  what  is 
it? 

Gab.  I  do  not  know. 

Iden.  And  yet  you  saved  his  life. 

Gah.  I  help'd  my  friend  to  do  so. 

Iden.  Well,  that 's  strange. 

To  save  a  man's  life  whom  you  do  not  know. 

Gab.  Not  so;  for  there  are  some  I  know 

I  scarce  should  give  myself  the  trouble. 

Iden.  Pn,y, 

Good  Mend,  and  who  may  you  be? 

Gab.  By  my  family, 

Hungarian. 

Iden.  Which  is  call'd? 


one  uares  to  tell  me  what  be'a  eall'd  1 
IS  his  excelleucy  a  lai^  suite? 


J  him  through  his  cturisgo 

.  Well,  what  would  I  give  to  save  a 

loubt  you  'II  have  a  swingeiug  aum  as 

recompeuse. 
b.  Ferhaps. 
n.    New,  how  much  do  you  reekoD  on  7 


-u6.  Ihavenot  yet  put  up  myself  to  sale: 
mean  time,  my  best  reward  would  be 
IS   of   your   llockclieiraer  —  a  green 

u  irith  rieh  grapes  and  Bacchanal 
uevioes, 

rflowing  with  the  oldest  of  your  vintage; 
tvhich  I  promise  you,  in  cose  you  e'er 
hazard  of  being  drown'd  (although  I 

lenui,  of  all  deaths,  the  least  likely  for 

yon),  )™ 

m  pull  you  out  for  nothing.      Quick,  uiy 

And  think,  for  every  bmnper  I  shall  quaff, 
A  wave  the  less  may  roil  above  vour  head, 
Ideti.  (aiide).   I  don't  much  like  this  fel- 


low —  close  and  dry 
He  seems,  two  things  which  suit  me  not ; 

however. 
Wine  he  shall  have ;  if  that  unlocks  him  not, 
I  Bhall  not  sleep  to-night  for  uurioaity. 

Gab.  (lo  Werner).  This  master  of  the 


The  intendant  of  tiie  palace,  I  presume:  ;oj 
T  is  a  fine  building,  but  decay  d. 

H'er.  The  apartment 

Design'd  for  him  you  rescued  will  be  foimd 
In  fitter  order  for  a  sickly  guest. 

Gab.  I  wonder  then  you  occupied  it  not. 
For  you  aeem  delicate  in  health. 

Wer.  iqutcUij).  Sir  I 

Gab.  Fray, 

Excuse  me:  have  I  said  aught  to  offend 
you? 

Wer.  Nothing  :  hut  we  are  strangers  to 
each  other. 


Gab.  And  that  'a  the 

I  thought  our  bustlug  host   without   iai 

You  were  a  chance  and  passing  guest,  tbft 

counterpart 
Of  me  and  my  compcuiioiia. 

fVer.  Very  true. 

Oab.  Then,  as  we  never  met  before,  anf 

It  may  be,  may  again  oncoimter,  why, 
I  thought  to  cheer  up  this  old  dungeon  hi 
(At  least  to  me)  by  asking  you  to  share 
The  fare  of  my  companions  and  myself. 

Wtr.  Pray,  pardon  me  ;  my  health  — 

Gab.  Even  as  you  plea 

1  have  been  a  soldier,  and  perhaps  am  blunt 
In  bearing. 

Wer,  I  have  also  served,  and  oan 

Requite  a  soldier's  greeting. 

Gab.  In  what  serrice 

The  Imperial  ? 

Wer.  (quickly,  ana  Ikeri  intemtp^g  hit, 
self").  I  commanded  —  no  —  I  met 
I  served  ;  but  it  is  many  years  ago,        ».. 
When   first   Bohemia   raised    her    bsniwr 

'gainst 
The  Austrian. 

Gab.      Well,  that 's  over  now,  and  peUB 
Haa  tum'd  mime  thousand  gallant   heaiti 

adrift 
To  live  as  they  best  may ;  and,  to  say  truth. 
Some  take  the  shortest. 

Wer.  What  is  that  ? 

Gub.  Whate'er 

They  lay  their  hands  on.    All  Silesia  and 
Lusatia's  wooils  are  tenanted  by  bands 
Of  the  late  troops,  who  levy  on  the  couotrj 

""  ■  ■    6  ■ '  ■ 


Their   i 


:   the   Chatelains   i 


Their  castle  walls  —  beyond  them  'tis  but 

doubtful 
Travel  for  your  rich  count  or  full-blown 

My  comfort  ia  that,  wander  where  I  may, 
I  've  little  left  to  lose  now. 

Wer.  And  I  — nothmg. 

Gab.  That's  harder  still.  Ton  say  you 
were  a  soldier. 

Wer.  I  was. 

Gab.  You  look  one  still.  AH  aoldiers  are 
Or  should  be  comrades,  even  though  ene- 

Our  awords  when  drawn  must  cross,  our 
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(WHle  Isvell'd,)  at  each  other's  heuta  ;  but 

A  truce,  s  peace,  or  what  you  will,  ramits 
The  steel  into  its  scabbard,  and  lets  ileep 
The  Bpark  which  lights  the  matchlock,  wa 

are  brethren. 
Tou  are  poor  and  sickly  — '  I  am  not  rich, 

hut  healthy; 
I  want  for  nothing  which  I  cannot  want; 
You  seem  devoid  of  thia  —  wilt  share  it  ? 
[OiKm  jnOi  otii  AltfnirK. 
Wer.  Who 

Told  you  I  was  a  beggar  ? 

Gab.  You  yourself, 

In  saying  yon  were  a  soldier  during  peace- 

Wer.  (looking  at  him  with  nupicion).  You 

faiow  me  not  1 
Gab.  I  know  no  man,  not  even 

Myself:   how  should  I  then  know  one  I 

Beheld  till  half  an  hoar  since  7 

Wer.  Sir,  I  thank  you.   360 

Your  offer  'b  noble  were  it  to  a  friend. 
And  not  unkind  as  to  an  unknown  stranger. 
Though   scarcely   prudent;   but   no  less   I 

thank  you. 
I  am  a  beggar  in  all  save  his  trade; 
And  when  I  beg  of  any  one,  it  shall  be 
Of  llim  wbo  was  the  first  to  offer  what 
Few  can  obtain  by  asking.     Fardon  me. 

[Eriiy/tM. 
Gab.   iiolus).   A   goodly   fellow   by   his 
looks,  though  worn. 
As  most  good  fellows  are,  by  pab  or  pleas- 

Which  tear  life  out  of  us  before  our  time; 
I  scarce  know  which  most  quickly;  but  he 

To  have  seen  better  days,  as  wbo  has  not 
Wlio  has  seen  yesterday  ?  —  But  hei«  ap- 
proaches 
Our  sage  intendant,  with  the  wine:  how- 

For  the  cup's  sake  I  '11  bear  the  cupbearer. 


Iden.   T  is    here  I    the    supernaculum  ! 
twenty  years 
Of  age,  if  't  IS  a  day. 

G^.  Which  epoch  makes 

n  and  old  wine;  and  'tis  great 


pity, 
Of  two  such  excellent  things,  J 


Which  still  improves  the  one,  should  spoil 
the  other.  180 

Fill  full — Hero's  to  our  hoatessl  —  your 

fair  wife  I  iTata  iht elan. 

Idtn.  Fair !  —  Well,  I  tmst  your  taste  in 

To  that  you  show  for  beau^;  but  I  pledge 

you 
NeverUielesB. 

Qdb.  Is  not  the  lovely  woman 

I  met  m  the  adjacent  hall,  who,  with 
An  air  and  port  and  eye,  which  would  have 

better 
Beseem'd  this  palace  in  its  brightest  days 
(Though  in  a  garb  adapted  to  its  present 
Abandooment),  retum'd  my  salutetion  — 
Is  not  the  same  your  spouse  ? 

Idea.  I  would  she  ware  !     19a 

But  you're  mistaken:  —  that's  the  stran- 

Gob.  And  by  her  aspect  she  might  be  a 
prince's: 
Though  time  hath  toucb'd  her  too,  she  still 

Mnch  beauty,  and  more  majesty. 

Iden.  And  that 

Is  more  than  I  can  say  for  Madame  Ideu- 

At  least  iu  beauty:  as  for  majesty, 

She  has  some  of  its  properties  which  might 

Be  spared  —  but  never  mind  I 

Gab.  I  don't.     But  who 

May  be  this  stranger  1    He  too  bath  a 

bearing 
Above  his  outward  fortunes. 

Iden.  There  I  differ.    ,« 

He 's  poor  as  Job,  and  not  so  patient;  but 
Who   he   may   be,  or  what,  or   aogbt   of 

Except  his  name  (and  that  I  only  learm'd 

To-night),  I  know  not. 

(7aE.  But  how  came  he  here  7 

Iden.  In  a  most  miserable  old  caleohe, 

About  a  month  since,  and  immediately 

Fell  sick,  almost  to  death.     He  shonla  have 
died. 
Gab.  Tender  and  true  I  —  but  why  7 
Idea.  Why,  what  U  life 

Without  a  living?     He  has  not  a  stiver. 
Gab.  In  that  case,  I  much  wonder  that  a 
person  41a 

Of  your  apparent  prudence  should  admit 

Guests  so  forlorn  into  this  noble  mansion. 
Idtn.  That 's  true ;  but  pity,  as  you  know, 
doei  make 


le  follies;  and  be- 


inight  aa  well  be 

kvem,  and  I  gave 

ilcat  palace  rxhhb. 
it  the  least  MS  long 

Poor  EuuU  I 
Aj.    ... 

1  ui  poTerty, 
,ere  they  go- 

oowB  where,  uJeBS 

iiMik'd   the   likeliest 


Wemer  1 1  have  heard  the  name : 
•TRj  be  a  feign'd  one. 

Like  enongb  t 

I  a  noise  of  wheels  and  voicea,  and 

an  uf  torchcB  from  without.     A»  aure 

wtiny,  his  excellency  's  come.  430 

^  luost  be  at  my  post:  will  you  not  join  lue. 

To  help  biiii  from  his  airriiigo,  and  present 

YooT  humble  duty  at  the  door  ? 

Gab.  I  dragg'd  hint 

From  out  that  carriage  when  he  woiild  have 

His  barony  or  i^oiinty  to  repel 

The  rushing  river  from  his  gargling  throat. 

He  h&s  valets  now  enough:  they  stood  aloof 


Shaking  their  dripping  ears  upon  the  s 
All  roaring  '  Help  1 '  but  oCfering  none 


For  duti/  (as  yon  call  it)  —  I  did  mine  thm. 
Now  do  jours.     Hence,  and  bow  and  cringe 

him  here  1 
Tden.  I  cringe! — but  I   shall   lose   the 

opportunity  — 
Flagae  take   it  I   he  '11  be   here,  and   I  not 

there!  IBxa  iDsnTBii  tuuHl^. 


Wer.  (lo  himself).     I  heard  a  noise  of 
wheels  and  voices.     How 
All  sounds  now  jar  me  1  [PeireMnf  Qxaot, 

Still  here  t     Is  he  not 


A  spy  of  my  pursuer's  'f     His  frank  offer 
So  suddenly,  and  to  a  slianger,  ware 
The  aspect  of  a  »ecrt!t  enemy; 
For  friends  are  slow  at  such. 

Gab.  Sir,  you  seem  rapt; 

And  yet  the  time  is  not  akin  to  thought.  4ja 
These  old  walls  will  be  noisy  soon.     The 

baron. 
Or  count  (or  whatsoe'er  this  half-drown'd 

Maybe),  for  whom  this  desolate  village  And 
Itn  lone  inhabitants  show  more  respect 
Than  did  the  elements,  is  come. 

Wen.  (without).  This  way  — 

This  way,  your  excellency:  —  have  a  c«re, 
""     staircase  is  a  little  gloomy,  and 
>:rviiiewhBt  decay'd:  but  if  we  had  expected 
80  high  a  guest  —  Pray  take  my  arm,  my 


Slral.  1 11  rest  mo  here  a  moment. 

Idea,  (to  the  servanU).  Ho  !  a  chair  t 

Instantly,  knaves  I  [srsuRBuni  lO,  d«n. 

Wer.  (aside).       'T  is  he  I 

Stral.  I  'm  better  now. 

Who  aie  these  stnuigers  ? 

Jden.  Please  you,  my  good  lord. 

One  says  he  is  no  stranger. 

Her.  (uloud  and  hastily).  IFAo  says  that  ? 

[  TAitl  '""^  I"  >'i"'  U-Uh  nirprilE. 

Idtn.  Why,  no  one  spoke  of  you,  or  to 
!/oa  !  —  but 
Here  's  one  liis  excellency  may  be  pleased 

To  FCCOgnise.  IPolrUing  la  QlKit. 

Gab.  I  seek  not  to  disturb 

His  noble  memory. 

Stral.  I  apprehend 

This  is  one  of  the  strangers  to  whose  aid 
I  owe  my  rescue.    Is  not  that  the  other  ?  469 

My  state  when  I  was  succour'd  must  excuse 
My  uncertainty  to  whom  I  owe  so  much. 
Iden.  He  1^  no,  my  lord,  he  rather  wonts 

Than  can  aiford  it.     T  is  a  poor  sick  man. 
Travel-tired,  and  lately  risen  from  a  bed 
From  whence  he  never  dreani'd  to  rise. 

Slrat.  Methought 

That  there  were  two. 

Gab.  There  were,  in  company; 

But,  in  the  service  render'd  to  your  lor«- 

I  needs  must  say  hot  one,  and  he  is  abaent 
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lite  chief  part  of  whatever  kid  was  ren- 
deF'd  4Si> 

Wma  ha :  it  ms  his  fortune  to  be  9nt 
My  will  was  not  inferior,  bat  bis  itren^ 
And  youth  ontstripp'd  me ;  theiof  ore  do  not 

Your  thanks  on  me.    I  wm  but  a  ^od 

second 
tjuto  a  nobler  principal. 
StrtU.  Where  is  he  ? 

An  AUen.  Mj  lord,  he  tarried  in  t^e  cot- 
tage where 
Tonr  excallencf  rested  for  an  hour, 
And  said  he  would  be  here  to-morrow. 

StnU.  TiU 

That  honr  arrives,  I  can  bnt  offer  thanks. 
And  then  — 

Gtdi.  I  seek  no  more,  and  ecaroe 

deserve  49> 

So  mnch.    My  comrade  may  speak  for  him- 
self. 
StraL  ^^fixing  his  tga  upon  Vfeasxtt]  then 
ande').  It   camiot   be  I   and  yet  he 
must  be  look'd  to. 
T  is  twenty  years  since  I  beheld  him  with 
These  eyes ;  and,  though  my  agents  still  have 

7^^l  on  him,  policy  has  held  aloof 
My  own  from  bin,  not  to  alarm  bim  into 
Suspicion  of  my  plan.      Why  did  I  leave 
At  Hamburgh  those  who  would  have  made 


If  this  be  he  or  no  ?  I  thought,  ere  now,  449 
To  have  been  lord  of  Siegendorf ,  and  parted 
In  haste,  though  even  the  elements  appear 
To  light  iigainst  me,  and  this  sudden  flood 
May  keep  me  prisoner  here  till  — 

[fffpaiMM,  nndiMlKzl  Wram;  Ihnrtmvia. 

This  man  must 

Be  watch'd.     If  it  is  he,  he  is  so  changed. 

His  father,  rising  from  his  grave  again, 

Would  pass  him  by  unknown.     I  must  be 

An  error  would  spoil  all. 

Iden.  Your  lordship  seems 

Pensive.    Will  it  not  please  you  to  pass  on  ? 

Siral.  T  is  past  fatigue  which  gives  my 
weigh'd-down  spirit 
An  outwsj^   show  of  thought.     I  will  to 

Iden.  The  prince's  chamber  is  prepared, 
vrith  all 
The  very  furniture  the  prince  used  when 
Last  here,  in  its  full  splendour. 

iAside.)  Somewhat  tatter'd. 


And  devilish  damp,  bnt  fine  enongfa  by  torch- 
light; 
And  that 's  enough  for  yonr  right  noble 

Of  twen^  qoarteringi  upon  a  hatchment; 
So  let  theii  bearar  sleep  'neath  something 

like  one 
Now,  aa  he  one  day  will  forever  lie. 

Stral.    (ritittg  and    twrtung  to   Gabob). 

Good-night,  good  peo^e  I  Sir,  I  trust 

to-morrow 

Will  find  me  apter  to  requite  yonr  serviee. 

In  tbe  meantime  I  oiave  your  company  511 

A  moment  in  my  ebamber. 

Oab.  I  attend  yon. 

Stral.  (after  a  few  ttep»,  pauwa,  and  ealU 
Weknek).  Friend  1 


Wer. 


irt 


Iden.  Sir!  Lord 

—  oh  Lord  I  Why  don't  you  aay 
His  lordship,  or  his  eseelleitcy  ?  Fray, 
My  lord,  excuse  Qiis  poor  man's  want  of 


He  bath  not  been  aeoustom'd  to  admission 
To  such  a  presence. 

Stral.  ((0  Idenbtein).  Peace,  intendantt 

Iden.  Oh  I 

I  am  dumb. 

Slrai.  (to  Werner),  Have  yon  been  long 
here? 

Wer.  Long  ? 

Stral.  I  sought 

Au  answer,  not  an  echo. 

Wer.  You  may  seek 

Both  from  the  walls.      I  am  not  used  to 
answer  ao 

Those  whom  I  know  not. 

Stral.  Indeed  t  Ne'er  the  less. 

You  might  reply  with  courtesy  to  what 
Is  ask'd  in  kindness. 

Wer.  When  I  know  it  such, 

1  will  requite  —  that  is,  rep(y  —  in  unison. 

Stral.  The  intendant  said,  you  had  been 
detaiu'd  by  sickness; 
If  I  could  aid  you  —  journeying  the  same 
way? 

Wrr.  (quickly).    I  am  not  journeying  the 
same  way  ! 

Stral.  How  know  ye 

That,  ere  you  know  my  route  ? 

Wer.  Because  there  is 

But  one  way  that  the  rich  and  poor  mnst 

Together.  You  diverged  from  that  dread 
path  HB 


■  lome  dajs:  hence- 

rnaila  mnst  lis  asunder,  thon^  tbej 

Tour  language  is  above 


is  well  that  it  is  not  bcaeath  it, 

itimes  happens  to  the  better  clad. 

V  word,  what  would  you  with  me  ? 

rtlcd).  I  ? 

^  you  !  You  know  me  not,  and 

<|UCBtioD  me, 

i  wouder  that  I  answer  not  —  not  know- 

il"        toi.    Explain  what  you  would 

-  1 11  satisfy  yourself,  or  me. 
.  I  knew  not  that  you  hsid  reasons 
for  reserve. 
Ter.    Many    have    such:  —  Have    you 

■a^  None  whit'h  can 

est  a  mere  stranger. 
er.  Then  forgive 

;  same  unknown  and  hiuible  stranger, 
if 
He  wishes  to  remaio  ho  to  the  man 
Who   cnn   have   nought   in   common  with 

Slral.  Sir, 

I  will  DOt  balk  your  humour,  though  un- 
toward; 
J  only  mea.nt  you  sorvioe  —  but  good  night  I 
lateudaut,  show  the  way  t  ((o  Gabob).  Sir, 
jDu  will  with  me  ?  56a 


Wer.  (solus).    T  is  he  I    I  am  taken  in 

tlie  toils.    Before 
I    quitted    Hamburgh,     Giulio,    his    late 

steward, 
Inform'd  me,  that  he  had  obtain'd  an  onler 
From  Brandenburg's  elector,  for  the  arrest 
Of  Kruitzner  {such  the  name  I  then  bore), 

when 
I  came  ujjon  the  frontier;  the  free  city 
Alone  preserved  my  freedom —  till  I  [eft 
Its  walU  —  fool  that  I  was  to  quit  them  t 


Had  bafBed  the  slow  bounds  in  their  pn^ 

What 's  t«  be  done  ?  He  knows  me  not  bj 

person; 
Not  could  aught,  save  the  eye  of  appreben- 

Have  recognised  him  after  twenty  yean, 

We  met  so  rarely  and  so  coldly  in 

Our  youth.    But  those  about  him  t   Now  I 

Divine   the   fianknets   of   the   Hungarian, 

No  doubt  is  a  mere  tool  and  spy  of  Stralen- 

Ta   sound   and   to   secure    me.      Withoat 

Sick,  poor  —  begirt   too  with  the  flooding 

Impassable  even  to  the  wealthy  with         580 
A  IT  the  appliances  which  purchase  modes 
Of  overpowering  peri!  with  men's  lives, — 
How  can  I  hope  t    An  hour  ago  metboagbt     1 
My   state  beyond   despair;   and  now,   ^ta 

The  past  seems  paradise.    Another  day. 
And  I  'm  detected,  —  on  the  very  eve 
Of  honours,  rights,  and  my  inheritance,  j 

When  a  few  drops  of  gold  might  save  me 

still 
In  favouring  an  escape. 

Frilz.  Immediately. 

Iden,  1  tell  you  'tis  impossible. 

Frits.  It  moat   J93 

Be  tried,  however ;  and  if  one  express 
Fail,   you   must   send   on   others,  till   ths 

Arrives  from  Frankfort,  from  the  coniniait- 

Iilm.  I  will  do  what  I  can. 

Frilz.  And  recollect 

To  spare  no  tronble;  you  will  be  repaid 
Teni^ld. 

Iftfn.  The  baron  is  retired  to  rest  ? 

Frilz.    He  hath  thrown  himself  into  in 


order'd 
He  may  not  be  distnrb'd  until  eleven. 
When  he  will  take  himself  to  bed. 

Iden.  Before   eoa 

An  hour  is  past  T  'U  do  my  best  to  serre 


FriU. 


IBxUTia. 
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Iden.  The  devil  take  theM  great 

meol  tbejr 
Ttunk  all  things  made  tor  them.   Mow  here 

Ronse  up  Boiue  half  a  dozen  shivering  vas- 

From  their  scant  palleta,  and,  at  peril  of 

Their  lives,  despatch  them  o'er  the  river 
tomiidB 

Frankfort.    MeUiiakB  the  baron's  own  ex- 
perience 

Some  hours  ago  might  teach  him  fellow- 
feeling  : 

Bat  no,  *  it  miuf,' and  there'!  an  end.   How 
now? 

Are  vou  there,  Mynheer  Werner  f 

Wer.  You  have  left  6.0 

Toor  noble  gaeet  right  quicklj. 

Iden.  Yea  —  he  'e  dozing. 

And  seems  to  like  that  none  should  sleep 
besides. 

Here  is  a  packet  for  the  commandant 

Of  Frankfort,  at  all  risks  and  all  expenses: 

But  I  must  not  lose  time ;  Good-night ! 

[Elil  1MB. 

Wer.  'To  Frankfort '1 

So,  BO,  it  thickens  I  Ay,  '  the  commandaiit.' 
This  tallies  well  with  all  the  prior  steps 
Of  this  cool,  calculating  fiend,  who  walks 
Between  me  and  my  lather's  bouse.     No 

He  writes  for  a,  detachment  to  convey  me  6ia 
Into  some  secret  fortress.  —  Sooner  than 
This  — 

[Wmnn'oDiti  arniaid,  and  •luttcha  up  a  Icaift  lying  on 

Now  I  am  master  of  myself  at  least. 
Hark,  —  footsteps  I     How  do  I  know  that 
Stralenheim 

Will  wait  for  even  the  show  of  that  authority 
Which  is  to  overshadow  usurpation  ? 
That  be  suspects  me  's  certain.    I  'm  alone; 
He  with  a  numerous  train  :   I  weak  ;   he 

strong 
In  gold,  in  numbers,  rank,  authority: 
I  nameless,  or  involving  in  my  name 
Destruction,  till  I  reach  my  own  domain;  6)o 
He  full-blown  with  his  titles,  which  impose 
Still  further  on  these  obscure  petty  burghers 
Than   they    could   do   elsewhere.      Hark  I 


I II  to  the  s< 


r  still  t 


t  passage,  which  communi- 


Still  M  the  breathless  interval  between 
The  flash  and  thunder : —  I  most  hnsh  mj 

Amidst  its  perils.     Yet  I  will  retire, 
To  see  if  still  be  tmezplored  the  pnaaage 
I  wot  of :  it  will  serre  me  as  a  den         640 
Of  secrecy  for  some  honrs,  at  the  worst 
[Wiun  drum  a  pimH,  and  etO,  dmiiif  il  afltr  Um. 

Enter  OiBoa  ibuI  Joannm. 
Gab.  Where  is  yonr  husband  ? 
Jot.  Hert,  I  thoivht :  I  left  him 

Not  long  since  in  his  chamber.     But  these 

Have  many  outlets,  and  he  may  be  gone 
To  accompany  the  intandanL 

Gab.  Baron  Stralenheim 

Put  many  questions  to  the  intendant  on 
The  subject  of  your  lord,  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  have  my  doubts  if  he  means  well. 

/w.  Alas  I 

What  can  there  be  in  common  with  the 

And  wealthy  baron,  and  the  unknown  Wer- 
ner?  Ssb 

Gab.  That  you  know  best. 

Joi.  Or,  if  it  were  so,  how 

Come  you  to  stir  yourself  in  his  behalf. 
Rather  than  that  of  him  whose  life  you 

Gab.  I  help'dto  save  him,asiD  peril;  bnt 
I  did  not  pledge  myself  to  serve  him  in 
Oppression.     I  know  well  these  nobles,  and 
Their  thousand  modes  of  trampling  on  the 

I  have  proved  them;  and  my  spirit  boils  up 

I  find  them  practising  against  the  weak:  — 
This  is  my  only  motive. 

Jot.  It  would  be     66a 

Not  easy  to  persuade  my  consort  of 
Your  good  intentions. 

Gab.  la  he  so  suspicions  7 

Jot.  He   was   not   once ;    but   time   and 
troubles  have 
Made  him  what  you  beheld. 

Gab.  I  'm  sorry  for  it 

Suspicion  is  a  heavy  armour,  and 
With  its  own  weight  impedes  more  than 

protects. 
Good  ntght  t    I  trust  to  meet  with  him  at 
daybreak.  {EtU  OiBoa. 

Re-eniir'iiaKntamdnme  Ptmanlt.    Jonmnre 

Firtt  Peaaant.  But  if  I  'm  drown'd  ? 


(.  I  hare  neither,  and  will 

■     Af^lnnt  carle,  Hud 


^ixjn  your  sTarice  I 
80  mach  ambition  ? 

two  thaleni  in 

I  subdivide  into  a  trea- 


n  -^  f  on  half  tbe  9uin  ? 

i  airil  Feaaaiil.  Nevtr  —  but  ne'er 

The  less  I  must  hove  tlircp. 

Idea.  Have  you  Forgot 

Wliose  vassal  you  were  Imm,  knave  ? 

Third  Peasant.  No  —  tho  prince's, 

And  not  the  stranger's. 

Iden.  Sirmh  T  in  the  prince's 

Absence,  I  'm  sovereign;  and  the  baron  is 
My  intimate  conneiiun;  —  'Conain    Iden- 

(Quoth  he)  you  11  order  out  a  do^ten  vil- 

And   BO,   you   villains  I    troop  —  march  — 
march,  I  say;  6sp 

And  it  a  single  dug'H-ear  oC  thLi  pocket 
Be  sprinkled  by  the  Oder —  look  to  it  1 
For  every  p^e  of  paper,  shall  a  hide 
Of  yours  be  stretcb'd  as  parchment  on  a 

Like  Ziska'it  skin,  to  beat  alarm  to  all 
Refractory  vassals,  who  can  not  cffeot 
ImpOBsibilitieB  —  Away,  ye  earth-worms  I 

Jot.    (coming  forward).     1    fain   would 
shun  these  scenes,  too  oft  repeated, 
Of  feudal  tyranny  o'er  petty  victims  ; 


I  cannot  aid,  and  will  not  witness  sncb- 
Even  hero,  in  this  remote,  unnamed,  doB 

Tbe  dimmest  in  the  district's  map,  exist 

The  insolence  of  wealth  in  povcr^ 

"'ir  something  poorer  still  —  the  pride  lA 

servitude,   o'er    something  still   i 
servile  ; 

And  vice  in  misery  affecting  still 

tatter'd   splendour.     What   a   state  of 

In  Tuscany,  my  ovm  deni  sonny  land. 
Our   nobles   were   bnt   citizens   and   n 

chants, 

le  Cosmo.     We  had  evils,  but  not  such 
these  ;    and  our  all-ripe  and   gushing  \ 

valleys 
Made  porertv  more  cbeecfnl,  where  e 

herb   ' 
Was  in  iteelf  a  meal,  and  every  vine 
Raiu'd,   as   it   were,   the   bercragc   wt 

makes  gtnd 
The   heart  of  man  ;  and  tbe  ne'er  nnfolt 

(Bnt   rarely-   clouded,  and   when  clonde^ 

leaving 
His  warmth  behind  in  memory  of  his  beama) ' 
Makes  the  worn  mantle,  and  tbe  thin  roba, 

IfSS 

oppressive    than    an    emperor's    Jewell 'd 

But,  here  I  the  despots  of  the  north  appear 
To  iniitnte  the  ice-wind  of  their  dime,  ;?■ 
Searching  tbe  shivering  vassal  through  his 

rags, 
To  wring  his  soul  —  as  the  bleak  elemeuta 
His   form.    And  't  is  to  be  amongst  thess 

sovereigns 
My  husband  pants  I  and  such  bis  pride  of 

birth. 
That  twenty  years  of  usage,  such  bb  no 
Father  bom  in  a  humble  state  could  nem 
His  soul  to  persecute  a  son  withal. 
Hath  clianged  no  atom   of   his   early  tn- 

But  I,  bom  nobly  also,  from  my  father's 
Kindness   was    taught   a   different   lesson. 
Father !  rj. 

May    thy    lung-tried   and    now    rewarded 

Look  down  on  us  and  our  so  long  desired 
Ulric  .'     I  love  my  sou,  as  thou  didst  me  I 
What 's  that  7    Thou,  Wemer  !  con  it  be  T 
and  thus? 
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U  lit  biiflitMHaiid,  bf  Oe 
Itia  k*rHKllt  afltr  kin. 

Wer.     (not  atfint  recogniting  her).    Di*- 
cover'd  1  then  I  '11  stSib  —  (rtcognii- 
ing  her,')  Ah  t  Josephme, 
Why  trt  thoa  not  at  rest  7 

Jot.  What  rest  7  My  God  I 

What  doth  this  mean  ? 

Wer.   (ihowing  a  rouleau).   Here  's  gdd 
— gold,  Joeephitie, 
Will  rescue  us  trara  this  detested  di 
Jot.  And  bow  obtain'd  7  - —  that 
Wer.  Tis  bloodless  — yi!t.   jtf, 

Xmcj  —  we  mnst  to  our  chamber. 
Jot.  Bot  whence  comest  thon  1 

Wer.  Ask  not  t  but  let  us  think  where  we 
shall  go  — 
This  —  this  will  make  ns  way  (showing  tiie 
gold)  —  1 11  fit  them  now. 
Joi.  I  dare  not  think  thee  ^nil^  of  dis- 

bononr. 
Wer.  Dishonour  t 
Jot.  I  have  said  it. 

Wer.  Let  ns  hence: 

T  is  the  last  night,  I  trust,  that  we  need 
pass  here. 
Jot.  And  not  the  worst,  I  hope. 
Wer.  Hope  I  I  make  lure. 

"  t  let  us  to  our  chamber. 


Yeto) 


What  hast  thou  done 

Wer.  {fercely).   Left  one  thing  undone 

Had  made  all  well:  let  me  not  think  of  it  1 

Jot.  Alas,  that  I  should  doubt  of  thee  I 


ACT 

II 

Scene 

1 

AHM 

inlhtu 

MfBinw 

Enierl 

andWAiri 

Iden.  Fine  doinga  I  goodly  doings  1  honest 
doings  1 
A  baron  pillaged  in  a  prince's  palace  I 
Where,  till  this  hour,  such  a  sin  ne'er  was 
heard  of. 
Frit2.  It  hardly   could,  unless  the   rats 
despoil'd 
The  mice  of  a  few  shreds  of  tapestry. 
Iden.  Oh  I  that  I  e'er  should  live  to  see 
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Fritz.  Well,  but  now  to  discorer  the  de- 
linquent: 
The  buon  is  determined  not  to  lose 
This  sum  without  a  search. 

Iden.  And  so  am  I.  , a 

FriU.  Bnt  whom  do  yon  sospect  ? 
Iden.  Suspect  t  all  people 

Without  —  within  —  abore  —  below  —  Hea- 
Ten  help  me  1 
Frilz.  Is  there  no  other  entrance  to  the 

chamber? 
Iden.  None  whataoerer. 
Fritz.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Iden.  Certain.     I  have  lived  and  served 
here  unoe  my  birtb. 
And  if  there  were  such,  roust  have  heard  of 

Or  see^lt.  ' 

Frilx.  Then  it  must  be  some  one  who 

Had  access  to  the  antechamber. 
Iden.  Doubtless 

FriU.  The  man  call'd  Werner 's  poor  I 
Iden.  Poor  as  a  miser; 

Bnt  lodged  so  far  off,  in  the  other  wiur,  » 
communication  with 

Besides,  I  bade  him '  good  night '  in  the  hall. 
Almost  a  mile  off,  and  which  only  leads 
To  his  own  apartment,  about  the  same  time 
burglarious,  larcenous  felony 
have  been  committed. 

There  's  another. 


When 
Appears  to 

Fritz. 
The  Strang 

Iden. 

Fritz. 


The  Hungarian  ? 

He  who  help'd 
To  fish  the  baron  from  the  Oder. 

Iden.  Not 

Unlikely.    But,  hold — might  it  not  have 

One  of  the  suite  ? 
FrUz.  How  7  We,  sir  1 

Ideri.  No  —  not  yoa. 

But  some  of  the  inferior  knaves.    You  sa; 

The  baron  was  asleep  in  the  great  chair — 
The  velvet  chair  —  in  his  embroider'd  night- 

His  toilet  spread  before  him,  and  upon  it 
A  cabinet  with  letters,  papers,  and 


No  difficult  access  to  any. 

Fritz.  Good  sir. 

Be  not  so  quick;  the  honour  of  the  corps  40 
Which  forms  the  baron's  household 's  nnim* 

peaoh'd, 


LOD,  save  in  the  fair 

in  acoompts, 
ier,  cellaj",  biitteiy, 
:ir  prey;  as  also  in 
ering  of  renta, 
mderstanding  with 
i»>  furnish  noble  mat- 


petty,  picking,   domiright 

>.  ,M  ire  do  board-wages.    Then  ;d 
of  our  follca  done  it,  lie  would  Dot 
I  BO  pour  a  spirit  as  to  hazard 
for  one  rouleau,  but  have  Hwoop'd 


eufc 


n  that  — 
No,  air,  be  Bure 
r  corjis;  but  souie  petty, 


■'"Iter  and  stealer,  without  art  or  genius, 
only  question  is  - —  Who  else  could  have 
•'•i,  save  the  HimgarioD  and  yuurself  ? 
Yon  don't  meaii  me  ? 

No,  siri  I  honour  more  6a 
nt8  — 

And  my  principles,  I  hope. 

-.    Of    course.      But   to   the   point  r 

What 's  to  be  done  ? 

Iden.  Nothing  —  but  there  's  a  good  deal 

to  be  aaid. 

Well  offer  a  reward;   move   heaven  and 

And  the  police  (though  there  's  none  nearer 

Frankfort);  post  notices  in  manuscript 
(For  we've  no  printer);    and  set  by  mj 

To  read  them  (for  few  ean,  save  be  and  I). 
We  II  send  out  vUIains  to  strip  beggars,  and 
Search  empty  pockets;  also,  to  arrest  ^ 
All    gipsies,    and    itl-clotbed    and    sallow 

people. 
Prisoners  we  11  have  at   least,  if  not  the 

onlpritj 
And   for   the    baron'a    gold  —  if   't  is   not 

At  least  he  shall  have  the  full  satisfaction 
Of  melting  twice   its  substance  in  the  rais- 

The  ghost  of  this  roulean.  Here  's  alchymy 
For  your  lord's  loasos  I 

Fritz.  He  hath  found  a  better. 

Iden.  Where? 


Frit:.        In  a  n 
Tbe    late    Count    Sicgendorf,   his   dist 

kinsman. 
Is  dead  near  Prague,  in  bis  castle,  and 

lord 
la  on  hia  way  to  take  possession. 

Iden.  Was  thfli* 

No  heir  7 

Frits.   Oh,  yesj  but  he  has  disappear'd 
Long  from  the  world's  eye,  and  perliai»  tl 

A  prodigal  son,  beneath  his  father's  ban 
For  tlie  last  twenty  years;  for  whom  hil 

Refused  to  kill  tbe  fatted  calf;  and,  tbem< 

If  living  be  must  chew  the  busks  still.   Bnt 
The  baron  would  iind  menns  to  silence  hia^ 
Were  he  to  re-ap|)ear:  he  'a  politic. 
And    has   much   inilnence   with   a  certaiH 

Iden,  He  's  fortunate. 
FriU.  'T  is  true,  there  is  a  grandao^. 

Whom  the  late  count  reclaim 'd  froi     ""'' 

And  educated  as  his  heir;  but  then 

Qis  birth  is  doubtful. 

Iden.  How  so  7 

FriU.  His  sire 

A  left-hand,  love,  imprudent  sort  of  mar- 
riagi^. 

With  an  Italian  exile's  dark-eyed  daughter; 

Noble,  they  say,  too;  but  no  match  for  sodi 

A  house  as  Siegendorf's.    Tbe  grandsire  iQ 

Could  brook  tbe  alliance;  and  could  ne'a 
be  brought 

To  see  the   parents,  though   he   took  tbe 

Iden.  If  be 's  a  hid  of  mettle,  he  may  yet 
Dispute  your  claim,  and  weave  a  web  tidd 

Puzzle  your  baron  to  unraTel. 

Frib.  Why, 

For  mettlo,  be  has  quite  enough:   they  saj. 


He  forms  a  hai 


ijipyn 


And  grandsire  s  qualities,  —  impetuous  ai 
The  former,  and  deep  as  the  latter;  but 
Tbe  strangest  is,  that  he  too  disappear'd 
Some  months  ago. 

Iden.  The  devil  he  did  I 

FriU.  Why,  ye«: 

It  must  have  been  at  his  auggestiou,  at   m 
An  hour  so  critical  as  was  the  eve 
Of  tbe  old  man's  death,  whose  heart  was 
broken  by  it. 
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/den.  Was  there  no  cause  ossigu'd  ? 
FrUz.  Plenty,  no  doubt, 

And   none   perbapB   the   true   one.    Some 

It  was  to  seek  his  parents;  some  beaanse 
The  old  man  held  his  spirit  in  so  striotl; 
(Bnt  that  could  scarce  be,  for  be  doted  on 

A  third  believed  he  wish'd  to  serve  in  war. 
But,  peace  being  made  soon  after  his  do- 
He  might  have  since  retum'd  were  that  the 
motive ;  i » 

A  fourth  set  charitabi;  have  sormised, 
As  there  was  something  strange  and  mj'stic 

That  in  the  wild  exuberance  of  his  nature 
He  had  join'd  the  blank  bauds,  who  lay 

waste  Lnsatia, 
The  mountains  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia, 
Since  tbe  lost  years  of  war  had  dwindled  into 
A  kind  of  general  condottiero  system 
Of  bandit  warfare ;  each  troop  with  its  chief. 
And  all  against  mankind. 

Iden.  That  cannot  be. 

A  young  heir,  bred  to  wealth  and  luxury,  ijo 
To  risk  hia  life  and  honours  with  disbanded 
Soldiers  and  desperadoes  ! 

Frilz.  Heaven  beat  knows  ! 

But  there  are  human  natures  so  allied 
Unto  the  savage  love  of  enterprise. 
That  they  will  seek  for  peril  as  a  pleasure. 
I  've  besJ'd  that  nothing  can  reclaim  your 

Or  tame  the  tiger,  though  their  infancy 
Were  fed  on  milk  and  honey.    After  all. 
Your  Wallensteb,  your  Tilly  and  Gustavua, 
Your   Bannier,  and  your   Torsteoson  aod 
Weimar,  140 

Were  but  the  same  thing  upon  a  grand 


They  who  would  follow  the  same  pastime 

Pursue  it  on  their  own   account.     Here 

comes 
The  baron,  and  the  Saxon  stranger,  who 
Was  his  chief  aid  in  yesterday's  escape, 
But  did  nut  leave  the  cottage  by  the  Oder 
Until  tluB  morning. 


Stral,  Since  you  have  refused 

11  compensation,  gentle  stranger,  save 


Inadequate  thanks,  you  almost  check  even 

Making  me  feel  the  worthleaanesa  of  words. 
And  hlnsh  at  my  own  barren  gratitude, 
They  seem   so   niggardly,  compared  with 

what 
Your  courteous  courage  did  in  my  behalf  — 
Ulr.    I   pray   you   press   the   theme   do 

further. 
S(rai.  But 

Can  I  not  serve  you  ?  You  are  young,  and  of 
That  mould  which  throws  out  heroes;  fair 

in  favour; 
Brave,  I  know,  by  my  livine  now  to  say  so; 
And  doubtleaaly,   with  sudi   a   form   and 

Would  look  into  the  fiery  eyes  of  war,     ite 

As  ardently  for  glory  as  you  dared 

An  obscure  death  to  save   an   unknown 


In  on  as  perilous,  but  opposite,  element. 
You   are   made   for   the   service:    I  have 

Have  rank  by  birth  and  soldiership,  and 

friends 
Who  shall  be  yours.    T  is  true  this  pause 

of  peace 
Favours  such  views  at  present  scantily; 
But  'twill  not  last,  men's  spirits  are  too 

stirring; 
And,  after  thirty  years  of  conflict,  peace 
Is  but  a  petty  war,  as  the  times  show  ua  17s 
In  every  forest,  or  a  mere  arm'd  truce. 
War   will   reclaim   hia   own;   and,   in  the 


Yon  might  obtain  a  post,  which  would  en- 

A  higher  soon,  and,  by  my  influence,  fail 

To  rise.  I  speak  of  Brandenburg,  wherein 
I  stand  well  with  the  elector;  in  Bohemia, 
Like  you,  I  am  a  stranger,  and  we  are  now 
Upon  its  frontier. 

Utr.  You  perceive  my  garb 

Is  Saion,  and  of  course  mr  service  due 
To  my  own  sovereign.   If  I  must  decline  ■&> 
Tour  offer,  't  ia  with  the  same  feeling  which 
Induced  it. 

Stral.         Why,  this  is  mere  nsury  I 
I  owe  my  life  to  you,  and  you  refuse 
The  acquittance  of  the  interest  of  the  dtM, 
To  heap  more  obligations  on  me  till 
I  bow  beneath  them. 

Ulr.  You  shall  say  so  when 

I  claim  the  payment. 


Slral.  Well,  sir,  since  yoii  will  not  — 
YoD  are  nobly  bom  ? 

Ulr.       I  have  lieard  mj  kinBinen  say  ao. 
Stral.   Your  actions  show  it.   Might  I  ask 

Ulr.  Ulrie. 

Stral,  Yoar  house's  ? 

Ulr.  Wheu  I  'm  worthy  of  it,  i^ 

I  '11  answer  you. 

Stral,  (aaule).  Most  probably  an  Aiistritm, 
Whom  theoo  unsettled  times  forbid  to  boast 
His  lineage  ou  these  wild  awl  dangerous 

fruotiers, 
Where  the  name  of  his  eoantiy  is  abhorr'd. 

lAtoud  io  PuTE  ajifj  iDXJIataiH. 

So,  sirs  I   how  have   yo  sped  in  your  re- 
searches 1 

Iden,  Indifferent  weD,  your  eluellenry. 

Slral.  Then 

I  am  to  deem  the  plunderer  is  caught  7 

Iden.  Humph  t  —  not  eiaclly. 

Slrai.  Or  at  least  suspected  ? 

Iden.  Oh  I   for  that  matter,  very  much 
suspected. 

Stral.  Who  may  ho  be  ? 

Idtn,  Why,  don't  vou  know,  my  lord?  loo 

Stral.  How  should  1 1   I  was  fast  asleep. 

Idtn.  And  so 

Was  T,  and  that '» the  canse  I  know  no  more 
Tluiii  does  your  exuclttincv- 

Strat,  '     Dolt  1 

Iden.  Why,  if 

Tour  lordship,  being  robb'd,  don't  recognise 
The  rogue;  how  should  I,  not  being  roob'd, 

identify 
The  thief  among  so  many  ?     In  the  crowd, 
May  it  please  your  eii'ellenpy,  your  thief 

Eiactly  like  the  rest,  or  rather  Itetler: 
'T  is  only  at  the  bar  and  in  the  dungeon 
That  wise  men   know  yonr    felon   by  his 
features;  no 

But  I  '11  engage,  that  if  seen  there  but  once, 
Whether  he  he  found  criminal  or  no, 
His  fac«  shall  be  so. 

Stral.  {lo  Fritz).  Prithee,  Friti,  inform 

What  hath  been  done  to  trace  the  fellow? 

Friti.  Faith ! 

My  lord,  not  much  as  yet,  eicept  conjecture. 

Stral.  Besides  the  loss    (which,   I  roust 
own,  affects  me 
Just  now  materially),  I  needs  would  find 
The  i-illain  out  of  public  motives;  fiir 
So  dexterous  a  spoiler,  who  could  creep 


Through    my    attendants,    and 

peopled 
And  Ughl«d  chambers,   on   my   rest,   and 

snatch 
The  gold   before    my    scarce-closed   eye*, 

would  soon 
Leave  bare  your  borough.  Sir  Intendont ' 

W«i.  True; 

If  there  were  aught  to  carry  off,  niy  lord. 

Ulr,  What  is  all  this  ? 

Slral.        You  join'd  us  but  this  morning. 

And  have  not  heard  that  I  was  robb'd  ' 

night. 

Ulr.  Some  rumour  of  it  rea^h'd  me  as  I 

The  outer  chambers  of  the  palace,  but 
I  know  no  further. 

Stral.  It  h  a  strange  business;   119 

The  intendant  can  inform  you  of  the  facto. 

Iden,  Most  willingly.     You  see  — 

Stral.  (impatientlii).  Defer  your  tale, 

Till  certain  of  the  hearer's  patience.  . 

Iden.  _        llist    I 

Can  only  be  approved  by  proofs.  You  see —   ^ 

Slral.  (again   intemiplma  /Um,    and  ad'   1 
dressing   Ulkic).     In  short,  I  11 
asleep  upon  a  chair. 
My  cabinet  before  tne  with  some  gold 
Upon  it  (more  than  I  much  like  to  lose. 
Though  in  part  only):  some  ingenious  peN 

Contrived  lo  glide  through  all  my  own  a^ 

tendanta. 
Besides  tliose  of  the  place,  and  bore  away 
A  hundred  golden  ducats,  which  to  find  14s 
I  would  be  fain,  and  there  's  an  end.     Per- 

You  (as  I  still  am  rather  famt)  would  add 
To  yesterday's  great  obligation,  this. 
Though  slighter,  yet  not  slight,  to  aid  these 

(Who  seem  but  lukewarm)  in  recovering 
it? 
Ulr.  Most  willingly,  and  without  loss  <d 

(To  Idenstkin.)  Come  hither,  mynheer  I 

Iden,  But  so  much  haste  bodes 

Right  little  speed,  and  — 

Ulr,  Standing  motiunleis 

None;  BO  let's  march r  we'll  talk  as  we  goon. 

Iden.  But  — 

Ulr.  Show  the  spot,  and  then  1 11  answer 
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Stral.  Do  so,  and  take  yoa  old  an  with 

FHb.        Henoe  I 

nir.  Come  on,  old  oracle,  ezpotmd  thy 
riddle  I        IBtil  itM  iDonnoi  and  Fun, 

Siral.  (aolut).  A  stalwart,  aotiTe,aoldietv 
looking  stripling, 
Haodsome  ai  Hercules  ere  his  first  Uboor, 
And  with  a  brow  ot  tbonght  beyond  his 

Tears 
When  in  repose,  till  his  eye  kindles  ap 
In  answering  jours.     I  insh  I  could,  engage 


For  this  inheritance  is  worth  a  strugele.  16a 
And  though  I  am  not  the  nun  to  yield  witb- 

Neither  are  they  who  now  rise  up  between 

And  my  desire.    The  boy,  they  say,  'e  a 

But  he  hath  play'd  the  truant  in  some  hour 
Of  freakish  folly,  leaTingfortune  to 
Champion  his  claims.     That  *s  well.     The 

father  whom 
For  years  I  've  track'd,  as  does  the  blood- 
hound, never 
In  sight,  but  constantly  in  scent,  had  put  me 
To  fault;  but  here  I  have  him,  and  that 's 

It  must  be  he  !    All  circumstance  proclaims 

And  careless  voices,  knowing  not  the  cause 
Of  my  inquiries,  still  coiifirm  it,  ^  Yes  I 
The  man,  his  bearing,  and  the  mystery 
Of  bis  arrival,  and  the  time;  the  account, 

The  iotendant  gave  (for  I  have  nut  beheld 

ber) 
Of  bis  wife's  dignified  but  foreign  aspect; 
Besides  the  antipathy  with  which  we  met, 
As  snakes  and  hons  shrink  back  from  each 

By  secret  instinct  that  both  must  be  foes 
Deadly,  without  bemg  natural  prey  to  eitlier; 
All  —  all — ■confirm  it  to  my  mind.     How- 

We  '11  grapple,  ne'er  tbe  less.  In  a  few  hours 
The  order  comes  from  Frankfort,  if  these 

Rise  not  the  higher  (and  the  weather  fa^ 


Within  a  dnngeou,  where  he  may  avouch 
His  real  estate  and  name;  and  there 's  no 

harm  done. 
Should  he  prove  other  than  I  deem.    ^Hiis 

robbery 
(Save  for  the  actnal  loss)  is  lucky  also: 
He 's  poor,  and  that  'a  suspicions  —  he  's  un- 
known, 19a 
And  titat  's  defenceless.  —  True,  we  have  no 

Of  guih,  —  but  what  hath  he  of  innocence  ? 
Were  he  a  man  indifferent  to  my  prospeota, 
In  other  bearings,  I  should  rather  lay 
The  inculpation  on  the  Hungarian,  who 
Hath  something  which  I  like  not;  and  alone 
Of  all  around,  except  the  intendant  and 
The  prince's  household  and  my  own,  had 

Familiar  to  tbe  chamber. 


Friend,  how  fare  you  7 

Gab.  As  those  who  fare  well  everywhere, 

when  they  }«• 

Have  supp'd  and  slumber'd,  no  great  mat- 

And  you,  my  lord  ? 

Stral.  Better  in  rest  than  purse: 

Mine  inn  is  like  to  cost  me  dear. 

Gab.  I  beard 

Of  your  late  loss;  but 't  is  a  trifle  to 
One  of  your  order. 

Stral.  You  would  hardly  think  so, 

Were  the  loss  yours. 

Gab.  I  never  bad  so  much 

(At  once)  in  my  whole  life,  and  therefore 

Fit  to  decide.  But  I  came  her«  to  seek  you. 
Your  couriers  are  tum'd  back  —  I  have  out- 

stripp'd  them, 
In  my  return. 

Stral.         You!  — Why? 

Gab.  I  went  i 

To  watch  for  the  abatement  o: 
As  being  anxious  to  resume  my  journey. 
Your  messengers  were  all  checkd  like  my- 

And,  seeing  the  case  hopeless,  I  await 
The  current's  pleasure. 

Stral.  Would  the  dogs  were  in  it  t 

Why  did  they  not,  at  least,  attempt  the 
passage? 

i>M  tbifl  (LI 


I  The  Oder  to  divide,  as  Moses 


diJ 
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The  Red  Sea  (scarcely  redder  than  the  flood 

Of  the  swoln  stream),  and  be  obey'd,  per- 
haps 320 

They  might  have  ventured. 

StraL  I  must  see  to  it: 

The  knaves  !  the  shives  !  —  but  they  shall 
smart  for  this.  lExU  Stralbniddm. 

Grab.  (^8olus).  There  goes  my  noble,  feu- 
dal, seif-will'd  baron ! 

Epitom^  of  what  brave  chivalry 

The  preux  chevaliers  of  the  good  old  times 

Have  left  us.     Yesterday  he  would  have 
g^ven 

His  lands  (if  he  hath  any),  and,  still  dearer. 

His  sixteen  quarterings,  for  as  much  fresh 
air 

As  would  have  fill'd  a  bladder,  while  he  lay 

Gurgling  and  foaming  half  way  through  the 
window  330 

Of  his  o'erset  and  water-logg'd  conveyance ; 

And  now  he  storms  at  half  a  dozen  wretches, 

Because  they  love  their  lives  too !     Yet, 
he  's  right: 

rr  is  strange  they  should,  when  such  as  he 
may  put  them 

To  hazard  at  his  pleasure.   Oh,  thou  world ! 

Thou  art  indeed  a  melancholy  jest  I 

IExUQabob. 

Scene  II 

The  Apartment  0/  Werner,  in  the  Palace. 
Elder  Josephine  and  Ulkic. 

Jos.  Stand  back,  and  let  me  look  on  thee 
again  ! 
My  Ulric  !  —  niy  beloved  !  —  can  it  be  — 
After  twelve  years  ? 

Ulr.  Mv  dearest  mother  ! 

Jos.  Yes  ! 

My  dream  is  realised  —  how  beautiful !  — 

How  more  than  all  I  sigh'd  for  !     Heaven 

receive  341 

A  mother's  thanks  !  —  a  mother's  tears  of 

This  is  indeed   thv  work  !  —  At   such    an 

hour,  too. 
He  comes  not  only  as  a  son,  but  saviour. 
Ulr,  If   such  a   joy  await  me,  it    must 

double 
What  I  now  feel,  and  lighten  from  my  heart 
A  part  of  the  long  debt  of  duty,  not 
Of  love  ( for   that  was  ne'er  withheld)  — 

forgive  me  ! 
This  long  delay  was  not  my  fault. 

Jos.  I  know  it, 


But  cannot  think  of  sorrow  now,  and  doubt 
If  I  e'er  felt  it,  't  is  so  dazzled  from  351 
My  memory  by  this  oblivious  transport  I  — 
My  son ! 

Enter  YfuxoMM.. 

Wer,         What  have  we  here,  —  more 

strangers  ? 
J08,  No  I 

Look  upon  him  !     What  do  you  see  ? 

Wer.  A  stripling, 

For  the  first  time  — 

Ulr,  (kneeling).    For  twelve  long  yeara^ 

my  father ! 
Wer,  Oh,  God ! 
Jos.  He  faints ! 

Wer,  No  —  I  am  better  now  — 

Ulric!     (Embraces  him.) 

Ulr.  My  father,  Siegendorf  I 
Wer.  (starting).  Hush  I  boy  — 

The  walls  may  hear  that  name  ! 

Ulr,  What  then  ? 

Wer,  Why,  then  — 

But  we  will  talk  of  that  anon.   Remember, 

I   must  be   known  here   but   as  Werner. 

Come !  360 

Come  to  my  arms  again  !  Why,  thou  look'st 

all 
I  should  have  been,  and  was  not.     Jose- 
phine, 
Sure  'tis  no  father's  fondness  dazzles  me; 
But,  had  I  seen  that  form  amid  ten  thou- 
sand 
Youth  of  the  choicest,  my  heart  would  have 

chosen 
This  for  my  son  ! 

Ulr.  And  vet  you  knew  me  not ! 

Wer.  Alas  !  I  have  had  that  u|K)n  my  soul 

W^hich  makes  me  look  on  all  men  with  an 

eye 

That  only  knows  the  evil  at  tirst  glance. 

Ulr.  My  memory  served   me    far  more 

fondly:  I  370 

Have  not  forgotten  aught ;  and  oft-times  in 

The  proud  and  princely  halls  of  (I  '11  not 

name  them. 
As  you  siiy  that  't  is  perilous)  —  but  'i  the 

pomp 
Of  your  sire's  feudal  mansion,  I  look'd  back 
To  the  Bohemian  moiuitains  many  a  sunset. 
And  wept  to  see  another  day  go  down 
O'er  thee  and  me,  with  those  huge  hills  be- 
tween us. 
They  shall  not  part  us  more. 

Wer.  I  know  not  that 

Are  you  aware  my  father  is  no  more  ? 
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Ulr.  Oh,  heavens !  I  left  bim  id  a.  green 

otd  tige,  ]Ba 

And  looking  like  the  oak,  worn,  but  still 

Amidst  the  elements,  whilst  younger  trees 
Fell  fast  around  htm.    T  was  tcarce  three 
months  since. 
Wer.  Why  did  you  leave  him  ? 
Joi.  (emdraein^  Ulkic).     Can   you  ask 
Uiat  question  1 
Is  he  not  fter«  .* 

Wer.     Tme :  he  hath  sought  his  parents. 
And  found  them;  but,  obi  wu, and  in  what 
state  I 
Ulr.  AU   sbaU   be   better'd.     What   we 
have  to  do 
le  to  proceed,  and  to  assert  our  rights, 
Or  rather  yours  ;  for  I  naive  all,  unless 
Your  father  has  disposed  in  snch  a  sort  391 
Of  his  broad  lands  as  to  make  mine  Uie 

foremost. 
So  that  I  must  prefer  my  olaim  for  form: 
Bat  I  trust  better,  and  tnat  all  is  yours. 
Ifer.  Have  you   not  heard  of   Stralen- 


Ulr. 


I  SI 


His  life  but  yesterday:  he 's  here. 

Wer.  You  saved 

The  serpent  who  will  sting  us  all  I 

Ulr.  You  speak 

Riddles:  what  [s  this  Siralenheim  to  us? 

Wer.  Every  thing.     One  who  claims  our 
fathers'  lands; 
Our  distant  kinsman,  and  our  nearest  foe. 

Ulr.  I  never  heaid  his   name  tiU   now. 
The  count,  400 

Indeed, spoke  sometiraesof  a  kinsniaD,  who, 
If  his  own  line  should  fail,  might  be  re- 
motely 
Involved  in  the  succession;  but  his  titles 
Were  never  named  before  me  —  and  what 

His  right  must  yield  to  ours. 

Wer.  Ay,  if  at  Prague; 

But  here  he  is  all-powerful ;  and  has  spread 
Snares  for  thy  father,  which,  if  hitherto 
He  bath  escaped  them,  is  by  fortune,  not 
By  favour. 

Ulr.  Doth  he  personally  know  you  ? 

Wer.  No;   but   he  guesses  shrewdly  at 
my  person,  tio 

As  he  betray'd  last  night ;  and  I,  perhaps. 
But  owe  ray  temporary  liberty 
To  his  uncertainty. 

Ulr.  I  think  you  wrong  him 


for  the  phrase);  but  Stralen- 

Is  not  what  you  prejudge  him,  or,  if  so. 
He  owes  me  something  both  for  past  and 

present. 
I  aaved  his  life,  he  therefore  trosta  in  me. 
He  hath  been  plunder'd  too,  sinee  he  came 

Is  sick;  ft  stranger;  and  as  such  not  now 
Able  to  trace  tiie  villain  who  haUi  robb'd 

I  have  pledged  myself  to  do  so;  and  the 

buainesa 
Which  bronght  me  here  was  chiefly  that: 

but  I 
Have    found,   in    searching    for   another's 

My  own   whole   treasura  —  you,  my  par- 

Wer.  (agitatedly).  Who 
Taught  you  to  mouth  that  name  of  'vil- 
lain'? 
Ulr.  What 

More    noble    name    belongs    to    commoD 
thieves  ? 
Wer.  Who  taught  you  thus  to  brand  an 
unknown  being 
With  an  infernal  stigma  ? 

My  own  feeling 
a   ruffian  from   his 


Taught  me  1 


Wer.  Who  taught  you,  long-songbt  and 

ill-found  boy  !  that  430 

It  would  be  safe  for  my  own  son  to  insult 

Ulr.  I  named  a  villain.    What  is  there 


With  such  a  being  and  my  father  7 

Wer.  Every  thing  I 

That  ruffian  is  tby  father  T 

Jos.  Oh,  my  son  ! 

Believe   him   not  —  and   yet !  —  (her  iviee 
fallen). 
Ulr.  (starli,  lookt  earnestly  at  Wekker, 
and  then  says  slowly)  And  you 

Wer.  Ulric,  before  you  dare  despise  your 

Learn  to  divine  and    judge   his  actions. 

Rash,  new  to  life,  and  rear'd  in  luxury's  lap, 
Is  it  for  you  to  measure  passion's  force. 
Or  misery's  temptation?  Wait  (not  long. 
It  Cometh  like  the  night,  and  quickly)  — 
Wdt!—  «, 


Wait  till,  like  me,  yottr  hopes  are  bliglited, 

tUl 
Sorrow  end  shame  are  handmaids  of  jour 

Fambe  and  poverty  your  guests  at  table; 
Despair  jour   bed-fellow  —  then  rise,  but 

From  sleep,  and  judge  1     Should  that  day 

Should  you  see  tlien  the  serpent,  who  hath 

Himself  around  all  that  is  dear  and  noble 
Of  yon  and  yoiiis,  lie  slumbering  in  yout 

path. 
With  but  his  folds  between  your  steps  and 

happiuess,  ^yi 

When  htf  who  lives  but  to  tear  from  you 

Lands,  life  itself,  lies  at  your  mercy,  with 
Cbanue  your  couduotor;  midnight  i'or  your 

mantle; 
The  bare  knife  in  youi  hand,  and  earth 

asleep, 
Even   to   your  deadliest   foe;   and   he,  as 

Inviting  death,  by  looking  like  it,  while 
His  death  alone  can   save  yon:  —  Thank 

your  God  ! 
If  then,  like  me,  content  with  petty  plun- 
der, 


Ulr. 


n  aside  —  I  did  j* 


But- 


Wer.  (ahnipttir)-  Hear  mo  I 

1   will  not  brook  a  human  voice  —  scarce 

daie  fdo 

Listen  to  my  own  (if  that  be  human  still)  — 
Hear  me  !  you  do  not  know  this  man  — 

I  do. 
He  's  mean,  deceitful,  avai'icious.    You 
Deem  yourself  safe,  as  young  and  brave; 

None  are  secure  from  desperation,  tew 
From  subtUty.   My  worst  foe,  Stralenheiin, 
Housed  in  a  prince's  palare,  couch'd  within 
A  prince's  chamber,  hiy  below  my  kuife  I 
An   instant  —  a   mere   motion- — the   least 

impulse  — 
Had  swept  him  nnd  all  fears  of  mine  from 

He  was  within  my  power  —  my  knife  was 

Withdrawn  —  and  I  'm   in   liis ;  —  are  you 

not  BO  7 
Who   tells  you   that   he   knows  you  nol  f 

Who  laya 


He  hath  not  lured  you  here  to  end  yon  ?  or 

To  plunge  you,  with   your   parents,   in  a 

dungecu  ?  [Itepma. 

Ulr.  Proceed  —  proceed  I 

Wer.  Me  be  hath  ever  known. 

And  hunted  through  each  change  of  time, 

name,  fortune  — 
And  why  not  gou  t    Are  you  more  versed 


He  wound  snar 

Reptiles,  whom 

spurn 'd 
Even  from  my  presence;  but, 


round  me;  tlung  along 

my  youth  I  wonld  harv 

spnniug 


Fill  only  with  fresh  venom.    Will  yon  be 
More   patient  ?     Ulric  I  —  Ulric  !  —  thw 

Made  venial  by  the  occasitm,  aod  l«mpt*r 

Which  nature  cannot  master  ot  forbear. 
Ulr.  {lookt  frst  at  him,  and  then  at  Jo>' 


My  mother ! 

Wer.  Ay  I     I  thought  so:  yon  have  am 
Only  one  parent.     I  hove  lost  alike 
Father  and  son,  and  stand  alone.  v^ 

Ulr.  Bnt  ctql 

Jof.  (lo  Ulric).  Follow    him   not,    natfl     ' 
tliis  Btomi  of  passion 
Abates.     Think'st  thou,  that  were  it  well 
for  him,  ^ 

I  had  not  follow'd  ? 

Ulr.  I  obCT  you,  mother. 

Although  reluctautly.     My  first   act  sluU 

not 
Be  one  of  disobedience. 

Jof.  Oh 

Condenm  him  nut  from  his  o 

To  me,  who  have  borne  so  much  with  hint, 

and  for  him. 
That  this  is  but  the  surface  of  bis  soul, 
And  that  the  depth  is  rich  in  better  tlungs. 
Ulr.  These   then   are    hut   my    father'* 
principles  ? 
My  mother  uiinks  not  with  him  ? 

Jos.  Nor  doth  be 

Think  as  he  speaks.     Alas  I  long  years  of 

Have  made  him  sometimes  thus. 

Utr.  F.xpLiin  to  dm 

More  clearly,  then,  these  claims  of  Stialen- 


is  good! 
>nth,bat 
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That,  wbenliee  tbesnbjeot  inila  beftringa, 
I  may  prepue  to  &oe  hun,  or  at  leut 
To  extricate  ;oii  from  7011T  pieoent  perils. 
I  pledge  myself  to  aocompliah  this  —  bat 

I  bad  arrived  a  few  honra  sooner  I 

Jot.  Ay  1 

Hadst  thou  but  done  so  f 


Xnttr  aisua  and  Iwuii'iiui 
Qab.  (to  Ulric).  IhaTeaoughtyon,  00m- 

So  tbia  is  my  reward  1 

Ulr.  What  do  yon  mean  ? 

Gab.  'Sdeath  I  have  I    Uved    to   theie 

years,  and  for  this  I  gio 

(To  Idembtkih.)  ButforjonragoandfoUy 

Men.  Help  I 

Bands  oS  I  Toach  an  iutendant  I 

Gab.  Do  not  think 


self. 

Iden.  I  thank  yon  for  the  resfute:  bnt 
there  are 
Those  who  have  greater  need  of  it  than  me. 
Ulr.   Unriddle  this  vile  wrangling,  or  — 
Gab.  Atones,  then. 

The  baron  has  been  robb'd,  and  upon  me 
This  worthy  personage  has  deign'd  to  fix 
His  kind  suspicions  —  mo  t  whom  he  ne*er 


TiU 


i™te 

Jden. 


tvonldst  have  me  suspect 
My  own  acquaintances  7  Yoa  have  to  learn 
That  I  keep  better  company. 

Gab.  You  shall 

Keep  the  best  shortly,  and  the  last  for  all 


Thew 


IS  I  you  hound  of  malice  I 


Ulr.  (inUrfering).  Nay,  no  violence: 

He  'a  old,  unarm'd  —  be  temperate,  Gabor  t 

Gab.  (leltmg  golDV.vwrBiti').  Tme: 

I  am  a  fool  to  lose  myself  because 
Fools  deem  me  knave;  it  is  their  homage. 

Ulr.  {to  Idensteut).  How 

Fare  you  7 

Iden.        Help  t 

Ulr.  I  haat  help'd  you. 

Iden.  Kul  lura  I  then 

1 11  say  so. 

Gab.  1  am  calm  —  live  on  t 

Idea.  That's  more  ,30 


Than  you  shall  do,  if  there  be  judge  or 

judgment 
In  Gennany.     The  baron  shall  deoide  I 
Gah.  Does  Ae  abet  you  in  your  aocnaa- 

tion? 
Idau  Does  he  not  ? 

Oab.        Then  next  time  let  him  go  sink 
Ere  I  go  hfuig  for  "■■■'•■"'■■"g  him  from 


1  go  bfuig  : 

drowning. 

it  here  heoomei 


hei«f 

Stral.  Well,  sir  I 

(loi.  Have  jon  awfat  with  me  ? 

Stral.  What  should  I 

Have  with  yoa  ? 

Gab.  You  know  best,  if  yesterday's 

Flood  has  not  wash'd  awav  your  memory; 
Bnt  that 's  a  trifle.  I  stand  here  accused,  540 
In  phrases  not  equivocal,  W  yon 
Iutendant,  of  the  pillage  of  your  person 
Or  chamber: —  is  the  charge  your  own  or 
his? 

Gab.  Then  yon  acquit  me,  baron? 

Strtd.  I  know  not  whom  to  accuse,  or  to 

Or  scarcely  to  suspect. 

Gab.  But  you  at  leiat 

Should  know  whom  not  to  suspect.     1  am 

insulted  — 
Oppresa'd  here  by  these  menials,  and  I  look 
To  you    foe   remedy  —  teach  them  their 

duty! 
To  look  for  thieves  at  home  were  part  of  it, 
If  duly  taught;  but,  in  one  word,  if  I      551 
Have  on  accuser,  let  it  be  a  man 
Worthy  to  be  so  of  a  man  like  me. 
I  am  your  equal. 

Stral.  You ! 

Gab.  Ay,  sir;  and,  for 

Aught  that  yon  know,  superior;  but  pro- 

I  do  not  ask  for  hints,  and  surmises. 

And  circmnstance,  ajtd  proofs  ;    I  know 

enough 
Of  what  I  have  done  for  you,  and  what  yon 

To  have  at  least  waited  your  payment  rather 
Than  paid  myself,  had  I  beui  eager  of  ^ 
Your  gold.     I  also  know,  that  were  I  even 
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So  reetatij  wonld  doI  pennit  j<m  to 
Pnnoe  me   to  die  iMith,  esc«pt  Uuaoi^ 

Sneb  u  would  lesre  yoat  tcaCdicoii  but  > 

bUnk. 
Bot  this  a  nothing:  I  demand  o(  fou 
Jastiee  upon  jonr  unjust  semuitt,  Mtd 
From  jooT  own  lijjA  a  djaarowil  of 
All  sanction  of  thtir  insolence;  tltiu  mnch 
Ton   owe   to   tbe   unknown,  who  asks  aa 

And  nt^er  thoogbt  to  ba*e  ask'd  so  muvb. 

Stral.  This  tone 

Hay  be  of  inDocenoe. 

Oal.  'SdMth  !  wbo  dare  doubt  it, 

KxCFpt  sncb  Filbiius  as  ne'er  bad  it  ? 

Ak  hut,  bir  1 

Gab.  Must  1  turn  so  icicle 

Before   tbe  breath  of   menialE,   and   their 
master? 

Stnd.   Llric  Ijouknow  tliisman;  Ifonnd 

Four  coropan;. 

Gab.  We  foond^ou  in  the  Oder; 

Would  we  had  left  you  there! 

Strat.  1  give  yon  thanks,  sir. 

Gab.     I  'to  eam'd  them ;  but  might  have 
eam'd  more  from  others. 
Perchance,  if  1  had  l«ft  yon  to  yoiir  fate,  jite 

Stral.   L'iric!  yon  know  this  "mnu? 

Gab.  No  more  tJiau  you  do. 

If  he  avoQchcs  not  my  ' 


Ulr. 


I 


Can  vouch  joui  couragti,  and,  aa  far  as  my 
Own  brief  connection  led  me,  honour. 

Stral.  Then 

I  'm  satisfied. 

Gab.  (ironicoUy).  Right  easily,  methinks. 
What  iB  the  spell  in  his  asseveration 
More  limn  in  mine  ? 

Stral.  1  merely  said  that  / 

Was  sntisfied  ^  not  that  yon  are  absolved, 

Gab.  Again  !    Am  I  accused  or  no  ? 

Siral.  Go  to  ! 

You  wax  too  inaolenL    If  circumstance    j^d 
And  general  suspicion  be  against  you, 
Is  the  fault  mine  ?     Is 't  not  enough  that  I 
Decline  all  question  of  your  guilt  or  inno- 

Gab.  My   lord,   my   lord,  this   is   mere 
coienage, 
A  vile  equivocation;  you  well  know 
Your  ddiibts  are  certainties  to  all  around 


Tour  looks  a  voice  —  your  Erowns  a  in* 

tence;  you 
Are  practising  your  power  on  me,  becani^ 
Tou  have  it;  but  beware  !  yon  know  not 

wfaum 
Tou  strive  to  tread  on, 

Stral.  Threat 'st  thou  ? 

Gab.  Not  so  much  t^ 

As  yuu  accuse.    Tou  hint  the  basest  injury,' 

And  1  retort  it  with  an  open  warning. 

Slral.  As  you  have  said,  't  is  true  I 

you  something. 

For  which  you  seem  disposed  to  pay  yoni^ 

Gab.  Not  with  your  gold. 

Slrai.  With  bootless  inBolesc*> 


Vou  need  not  further  to  molest  this  m 
But  let  him  go  his  way.    Utric,  good  mu^i 


Gab.  {Jothwing}.   1 11  after  hira  and 
Ulr.  {ttopping  hrm).  Not  a  st 

Gab.  Who  e 

0|HK>se  me? 

Ulr.  You  own  reason,  with  a  mft- ' 

Thought. 

Gi&.      Unst  I  bear  this  ? 

Ulr.  PshBW  !  we  all  must  bear  em 

The  wTogante  of  something  higher  than 
Ourselves  —  the    highest    cannot    tejnpn 

Nor  the  lowest  his  vicegerents  upon  earth. 
I  've  seen  you  brave  the  elementa,  and  bear 
Things  which  had  made  this  silk 


1  a  few  Hharp  sneett 
a  be  deem'd  a  thief? 


isfcin- 

And  shrink  you  froi 

and  words  ? 

Gab.  Must  I  bear  U 

If  't  were 

A  bandit  of  the  woods,  I  could  have  bonis 

Tliere's  something  daring  in  it;  —  but  to 

The  moneys  of  a  slumbering  man  I  — 
Ulr.  It  seems,  then,  tao 

Yon  are  not  guilty  ? 

Gab.  Do  I  hear  aright  ? 


J'wi 


<a\ 


Po  you  I  answer  thus.    {He  drawf.') 
Ulr.  {drawing).  With  all  my  heart  1 
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Jo*.  Without  there!   Ho!  helpl  help) 
Oh,  God  I  here  '*  muider  I 

[fiuoK  atd  uuiD  jlfhi.    OiBoi  if  dltamtd  jim  oi 

JoM.  Oh,  glorious  heaven  I   He  'b  safe  t 

Siral.  (lo  Josephine).  Who  '1  safe  ? 

Jw.  Mt  — 

(/{r.    (ui(«TTi4>lm^  ker  with  a  item  look, 

tmd  (urnmjr  afteruiard$  to  Stsalem- 

hzih).  Both  ! 

Here 's  no  great  harm  done. 

Stral.  What  hath  caused  aU  this  ? 

Ulr.   You,  baron,  I  believe;   bnt  as  the 

Is    harmless,   let   it   not    disturb    joa. — 

Gabort 
There  is  your  BW<»d ;  and  when  you  bare  it 

Let  it  not  be  against  joar/riendt. 

[Ulsic  prvHAiruxj  lAe  Uut  iBordt  atoutjf  and  rmpAoH' 
tally  in  a  tov  toice  lo  QiMm, 
Gab.  I  thank  you 

Less  for  my  life  than  for  your  counsel. 

Slral.  These 

Brawls  must  end  here. 

Gab.  (.taking his noord).   TheysiaW.   Tou 

have  wrong'd  me,  Ulric, 
More   with    your    unkind    thoughts   than 

sword:  I  would 
The  last  were  in  my  bosom  rather  than 
Tbe  first  in  yours.   1  could  have  home  yon 

nobleS 
Absurd  insinuations  —  ignorance 
And  dull  suspicion  are  a  part  of  bis 
Entail  will  last  him  longer  than  his  lauds. 
But  I  may  fit  kim  yet:  —  you  have  van- 

Quifih'd  me.  640 

I  was  the  fool  of  passion  to  conceive 
That  I  could  cope  with  you,  whom  I  had 

Already  proved  by  greater  perils  than 
Rest  in  this  arm.   We  may  meet  bj  and  by, 
However  —  but  in  friendship.       [EiiiQam. 
StToi.  I  will  brook 

Ko  more  !   This  outrage  following  up  his 

insults. 
Perhaps  bis  guilt,  has  cancell'd  all  tbe  little 
I  owed  bim  heretofore  for  the  so-vaunted 
Aid  which  he  addpd  to  your  abler  succour. 
Ulric,  you  are  not  hurt? 

Ub:  Not  even  by  a  scratch.  6^ 

Stral.  {to  Idrnstgin).     Intendant  I  take 
jour  measures  to  secure 
Yon  fellow:  I  revoke  my  former  lenify. 


He   shall   be   sent  to  Frankfort  with   an 

The  instant  that  the  waters  have  abated. 
Idea.    Secure   him !      He  hath   got  hii 
sword  again — 
And  seems  to  know  the  use  on 't;  't  is  hil 

trade. 
Belike ;  —  I  'm  a  civilian. 

Stral.  Fool !  are  not 

You  score  of  vusals  dogging  at  your  heels 
Enou^  to  seize  a  dozen  such  ?     Hence  1 
aft«r  him  I 
Ulr.  Baron,  I  do  beseech  yon  I 
Stral.  I  must  be  6«a 

Obey'd.     No  words  I 

Iden.  Well,  if  it  must  be  so — 

March,   vassals  1      I  'm   your   leader,   and 

will  bring 
The  rear  up:  a  wise  general  never  should 
Expose  his  precions  life — on  which  aU 


Ulric:  what  does  that  w 


Ulr. 


sbUni 


Stral.  Indeed  I 

la  not  your  husband  visible,  faix  dame  ?  — 

Jo$.  Who  seeks  him  7 

Stral.  No  one  —  for  the  present:  but  6/8 
I  fain  would  parley,  Ulric,  with  yourself 

Ulr.  I  will  redre  with  you. 


Not8< 


the  latest  stranger,  and  i» 
All  places  here. 
(iliuje  lo  Ulric,  <u  the  goes  oat.)  O  Ulrio  I 

Remember  what  depends  on  a  rash  word  I 
Ulr.  (to  Josephine).  Fear  not ! 

lEiU  Jattnatm. 
Stral.  Ub^o, 

I  think  that  I  may  trust  you: 
You  saved  my  life — and  acts  like  theaa 

Unbounded  confidence. 

Ulr.  Say  on. 

Slral.  Mysterioui 

And  long-engender'd  circnmslances  (not 
To  be  now  fully  enter'd  on)  have  made  680 
This  man  obnoxious  —  perhaps  fatal  to  me. 

Ulr.  Who  7  Gabor,  ttie  Uanguian  7 
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Slral.  No  —  tliis  '  Werner '  — 

With  the  false  name  and  habit. 

Utr.  How  cBJi  this  be  ? 

He  is  the  poorcBt  of  the  poor  —  aud  jellon 
SiukneBS  sits  cavern'd  in  his  hollow  eye: 
The  tuan  is  helpless. 

Stral.  He  is  —  't  is  no  matter; 

But  if  he  be  the  man  I  deem  (and  that 
He  is  so,  aJl  Hraund  us  here  —  and  much 
That  ia  not  here  —  confirm  my  apprehen- 

He  must  be  made  secure  ere  twelve  hours 
further.  6«] 

Ulr.  And  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  1 
Stral.  I  have  sent 

To  Frankfort,  to  the  governor,  tnj  friend 
(I  have  the  authority  U>  do  bo  by 
An  order  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg), 
For  a  Ht  escort  —  but  this  cursM  flood 
Bars  all  acoew,  and  may  do  for  some  hours. 


Ulr.  It 

B  ftbating. 

Slral. 

That  U  well. 

Ulr. 

But  how 

m'd? 

Slral. 

As 

For  me,  TO 
Tliat  which 

u  cannot  be  indifferent  to 

is  of  more 

import  to  me  than  7M 
—  Keep  your  eye  on 

The  lite  J 
The   man 

ju  rescued 

avoids  me 

knows   tliat   1   now 

know  him. 
Watob   him  1  —  as  you   would    watch   the 

wild  boar  when 
He  makes  against  you  in  the  hunter's  gap — 
Like  him  he  must  bo  spear'd. 

Ulr.  Why  so  ? 

Slral.  He  stands 

Between  me  and  a  brave  inheritance  I 
Oh,  could  yon  sec  it  1     But 


Ulr. 


Ih 


Stral.    It    is    the    richest    of    the    ■ 


Unscathed  by  scorching  war.  It  lies  so  near 
The  strongest  city,  Prague,   that  fire  and 

HaTe  skimm'd  it  lightly:  so  tiiat  now,  be- 
lts own  ciuborance,  it  hears  double  value, 
Confronted  with  whole  realms  far  and  near 
Made  deserts, 

Utr,  You  describe  it  faithfully. 

Stral.  Ay  —  could  you  see  it,  you  would 


-but. 


Stral,  Then  claim  a  recompense  from  it 

Such  a.9  both   uiay  make   worthy  yonr  tt-- 

And  services  to  me  and  mine  for  ever. 
Ulr.  And   this  sole,  sick,  and  miserable 
wretch  —  jjo 

This  way-worn  stranger  —  stands  between 

you  and 
This  Paradise  ? —  (As  Adam  did  between 
The  devil  and  his)  —  {A.^de.] 
Stral.  He  dotU. 

Ulr.  Hath  he  no  right  t 

Slral.     Right  I     none.      A    diBioherited 
prodigal, 
Wko  for  these  twenty  yesfs  disgraced  lul 

lineage 
In  all  his  acts  —  but  chiefly  by  his  umrriagcv 
And     living    amidst     commerce  -  f  et«hug 

And  dabbling  mercbaiita,  in  a  mart  of  Jen 

Ulr.  He  has  a  wifi-,  then  ? 

Stral.  You  'd  be  sorry  t« 

Call  such  your  uiother.    You  have  seen  tht 

He  fall*  hb  wife. 

Ulr.  Is  she  not  so  ?  . 

Stral.  No  man 

Than  he  's  your  father;  —  an  Italiaji  girl, 
Tlic  daughter  of  a  bauish'd  man,  who  lives 
On  love  and  poverty  with  this  same  Werner. 

Ulr.  They  are  childless,  then  ? 

Slral.  There  in  or  was  a  bastard. 

Whom  the  old  man  —  the  gmndaire  (as  old 

age 
Is  ever  doting)  took  to  warm  his  bosom. 
As  it  went  chilly  downward  to  the  grave: 
But  the  iim>  stands  not  in  my  path  —  b« 

has  fled, 
No  one  knows  whitlier;  and  if  he  had  not,  ;•• 
Hifi  claims  alone  were  too  contemptible 
To  stand.  —  Why  do  you  smile  ? 


Ulr. 


At 


your 


A  poor  man  almost  in  his  {^msp,  a  rhild 
Of  doubtful  birth,  can  startle  a  grandeel 
5/1-0/.  All 's  to  be  fenr'd,  where  all  is  to 

be  gain'd. 
Ulr.  True;  and  aught  done  to  save  or  to 

obtain  it. 
Slral.  You  have  harp'd  the  very  stiisg 
neit  to  my  heart. 
I  may  depend  upon  you  ? 

Ulr.  T  were  too  lite 

To  doubt  it. 

Stral,  Let  no  foolish  pity  shake 
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my 


Your  boaom  (for  the  mppearanoe  of  the  man 
la  pitiful)  —  h6  is  a  wnteh,  as  likely  yji 
To  have  robb'd  me  as  the  fellow  more  siu- 

peoted. 
Except  that  circmnstaaae  is  less  againrt  him ; 
He  being  lodged  far  off,  and  in  a  chtunber 
Withoutapproachtomine.  And, to  say  truth, 
I  think  too  well  of  blood  allied  to  mine, 
To  deem  he  would  descend  to  such  on  act: 
Begides,  he  was  a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one 
Oooe  —  though  too  rash. 

Uir.  And  they,  my  lord,  we  know 

y  our  experience,  never  plniider  till       76a 
bey  knock  the  brains  out  Sret- — which 

makes  tbem  heirs. 
Not  tbicTcs.    The  dead,  who  feel  nought, 

can  lose  nothing. 
Nor  e'er  be  robb'd  :  Sieir  spoils  ore  a  be- 

SCral.  Go  to  t  yon  ore  a  wag.  But  say 
I  may  be  sure  yon  "0  keep  an  eye  on  this  man, 
And  let  me  know  his  slightest  movement 

towards 
Concealment  or  escape  ? 

Ulr.  You  may  be  sure 

You  yourself  could  not  watch  lum  more 

Will  be  his  sentinel. 

Slral,  By  this  yon  make  me 

Yonrs,  aud  for  ever. 

Uir.  Such  is  my  intention.  770 

ACT  III 
^  ffatl  In  Iht  tamt  Pa^act./raia  tcienn  (*e  Ktrtt  Pat- 


Gab.  Sir,  I  have  told  my  tale:  if  it  so 

To  give  me  refuge  for  a  few  honrs,  well  — 
If  not,  1 11  try  my  fortune  elsewhere. 

How 


Gah. 


Or 


The  wounded  lion  his  cool  cave.     Metbinks 
You  ratber  look  like  one  would  turn  at  bay, 
And  rip  the  hunter's  entrails. 
Wtr.  Ah  I 

Oab.  I  care  not 


Hie  same  myseU.  Bat  wiUyou  shelter  me  ? 
I  am  oppress'd  like  jon,  and  poor  like  yon, 
Dtsmced  — 

Wer.  (nbrupfty).  Who  told  you  that  I  was 


diigraoed? 
lb.  No  one;  nor  did  I  si 


Gab.  No  one;  nor  did  1  say  gou  were  so: 
with 
Tour  poverty  my  likeness  ended;  but 
I  said /was  so  —  and  would  add,  with  tmth. 
As  undeservedly  SiS  you. 

Wer.  Again  I 

As/r 

Gab.  Or  any  other  honest  num. 
What  the  devu  would  yon  have  ?    You  don't 

believe  me 
Guilty  of  this  base  theft  7 

Wer.  No,  no  —  I  cannot.  » 

Gab,  Why,  that 's  my  heart  of  bononr  I 

yon  voung  gallant, 

Yonr  miserly  intendant,  and  dense  noble, 

All  —  allsuspected  me;  and  why  7  because 

I  am   the  wor8t-«lotfaeid  and  least  named 

amongst  them; 
Although,   were   Momus'   lattice    in   jour 

My  soul  might  brook  to  open  it  more  widely 
Than  theirs  ;  but  thus  it  is  —  you  poor  uid 

helpless. 
Both  still  more  than  myself. 

Wer.  How  know  you  that  ? 

Gab.  You're  right:  I  ask  for  shelter  at 

the  band 
Which  I  call  helpless;  if  you  now  deny  it,  jd 
I  were  well  paid.     But  you,  who  seem  to 

have  proved 
The  wholesome  bitterness  of  life,  know  well. 
By  sympathy,  that  all  the  outspread  gold 
Of   the  New  World  the   Spaniard   boasts 

Could  never  tempt  the  man  who  knows  its 

Weigh'd  at  its  proper  value  in  the  balance. 
Save  in  such  guise  (and  there  1  grant  its 

Because  I  feel  it)  as  may  leave  no  night- 

Upon  his  heart  o'  nights. 

Wer.  What  do  you  mean  7 

006.  Just  what  I  say;  I  thought  my 
speech  was  plain.  40 

You  are  no  thief,  nor  I;  and,  as  true  men. 
Should  aid  each  other. 

Wer.  It  is  a  damn'd  world,  sir. 

Gab.  So  is  the  nearest  of  the  two  next,  as 
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llie  priesU  )«;f  (and  no  doubt  Uiey  ibonld 

knuw  best); 
Tberefore  I  'tl  Htiuk  bjr  this,  as  being  lotb 
To  suffer  martrrdum,  at  least  with  rnich 
All  f^pitapb  lui  larceDv  QpoD  mj  tomb. 
It  19  bnt  a  n^fat's  Itnlging  which  I  emve ; 
To-morrow  I  will  trr  the  waters  as 
The   dove   did,   Utiating    that    they   hare 

Wer.  Abated  ?     Is  there  hope  of  that  ? 

Gab.  There  was 

At 


IVer.  Then  we  may  be  safe. 

Gofr.  Are  you 

[q  peril? 

Wer,       Porerty  is  ever  so. 
6'aA.  That  1  know  by  long  prMtice.   Will 
you  not 


r  poverty? 
Gah.  No,  you  don't  look  s  leoch  for  that 
diitordet; 
I  meant  my  peril  only  :  you  've  a  roof, 
And  I  have  none ;  I  merely  seek  a  covert. 
Wer.  Rightly;   for  how   should   sucb  a 
wretch  as  I 
Have  g«hl  ? 

Gab.  Scuee  faotMstly,  to  aay  the  truth 
on  %  (« 

Although  I  almost  vrish  you  had  the  baron's. 
ITer.  Dare  you  iosiuuttte  ? 
Gab.  What  ? 


Goh.  Not  n  ainl  if 

I  were,  what  is  there  to  espy  in  you  T 
Although,  i  reeoUect,  his  frequent  qiKotiN 
About  you  and  yuui  spinue  might  letul  (■ 

Suspicion  ;   bat  you  best  know  —  what  — 

and  why. 
I  am  his  deadliest  foe. 

Wer.  You! 

Gab.  After  raA 

A  treatment  for  the  servii^  which  in  part  b 
I  reuder'd  him,  I  am  his  enemy  : 
If  you  Kre  not  his  friend,  you  will  a^sl  ma. 

Wer.  I  will. 

G<ib.  But  how  ? 

Wer.  (fhow'mg  the  panel).  There  is  a  le- 
cret  spring: 
Kemember,  I  discover'd  it  by  chancer 
And  used  it  but  for  safety. 

Gab.  Open  it. 

And  I  will  use  it  for  the 


Wer 


I  f. 


Wer. 


To  whom  yon  speak  ? 

Gab.  No  ;  and  I  am  not  used 

Greatly  to  care.     (A   noise  hearH  mthoul.) 
But  hark  !  they  come  1 
Wer.  Who  come  7 

Gab.  The  intendant  and  his  man-hounds 

I  'd  face  them  —  but  it  were  in  vain  to  ex- 
Justice  at  hands  like  theirs.     Where  shall 

Igo? 
But  ahow  me  any  place.     I  do  assure  you, 
If  there  be  faith  in  man,  I  am  most  ?uilt- 

lu.:  ^ 

Think  if  it  were  your  own  case  1 

Wer.  {aside).  Oh,  just  God  1     70 

Thy  hell  is  not  hereafter  1   Am  I  dust  still? 

Gab.  I  see  you  're  moved  ;  and  it  shows 


I  may  liv 

Wer. 


A  spj  of  Stmlenheim's  ? 


As  I  have  said:  it  leads  through  winding 

walls 
(So  thick  as  to  1>ear  paths  within  their  ribs, 
Yet  lose  no  jot  of  strength  or  Btatelineas), 
And  hollow  cells,  and  obscure  nichea,  to  ^ 
I  know  not  whither ;  you  must  not  ndTance: 
Give  me  your  word. 

Gab.  It  is  uniieeessary: 

How  should  I  make  my  way  in  darkneM 

A  Gothic  labyrinth  of  imknown  windings? 
Wer.  Yes,  but  who  knows  to  what  place 
it  may  lead  ? 
/  know  not  (mark  you  !)  —  but  who  knows 

I*ad  even  into  the  chamber  of  your  foe  ? 
So  strangely  were  contrived  these  galleriei 
Bv  our  Teutonic  fathers  in  old  day-s,  9; 
When  man  built  less  against  the  elements 
Then  his  neit  neighbour.     You  must  not 

advance 
Bcvond  the  two  first  windings;  if  you  do 
I   (Albeit  I  never  paM'd  them),  ni  not  answer 
I  For  what  you  luav  be  led  to. 

Gab.  '  But  I  will. 

A  thousand  thanks  ! 

Wer.  You  ^l  find  the  spring 

On  the  other  side;  and,  when  jou  wonld 

It  yields  to  the  least  touch. 

Gab.  I'll  in  —  farewell  I 
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Wee.  {»olu*).  What  have  I  done  7  Alu  ) 
what  Aoff  I  done 
Before  to  nudce  thia  fearful  ?    Let  it  be 
Still  some  atonement  that  I  save  the  man 
Whose  sacrifice  had    saved    perhaps  m; 


Snttr  InniTHin  raid  OUen. 

Iden.  Is  be  not  here  ?  He  most  have  ti 
ih'd  then 


Through  the  dim  Gothic  glass  b; 
Of  pictured  saints  upon  the  red  il 
Casements,     througli     whioh     the     sunset 


y  mouB  a 
and  jello 


On  long  pearl-colour'd  beards  and  crimson 

And  gilded  crosiers,  and  cross'd  arms,  and 

cowls, 
And  helms,  and  twisted  armour,  and  long 

swords. 
All  the  fantastic  furniture  of  windows     no 
Dim  with  brave  knights  and  holy  hermits, 

whose 
Likeness  oiid  fame  alike  rest  in  some  panes 
Of  crystal  which  each  rattling  wind  pro- 
claims 
As  frail  as  any  other  life  or  glory. 
He 's  gone,  however. 

Wer.  Whom  do  you  seek  7 

Iden.  A  villain. 

Wer.  Why  need  you  come  so  far,  then  ? 

Iden.  In  the  search 

Of  him  who  robb'd  the  baron. 

Wer.  Are  you  sure 

You  have  divined  the  man  7 

Iden.  As  sure  as  you 

Stand  there :  but  where 's  he  gone  ? 

Wer.  Who  7 

Iden.  He  we  sought. 

Wer,  You  see  he  is  not  here. 

Iden.  And  yet  we  traced  him  ija 

Up  to  this  hall.    Are  you  accomplices  7 
Or  deal  you  in  the  black  art  7 

Wer.  I  deal  plainly. 

To  mauy  men  the  blackest. 

Iden.  It  may  Ife 

I  have  a  question  or  two  for  yourself 
Hereafter;  but  we  must  continue  now 
Our  search  for  t'  other. 

Wer,  You  had  best  begin 

Yonr  inquisition  now :  I  may  not  be 
So  patient  always. 

Idtn.  I  should  like  to  know. 


In  good  sooth,  if  von  really  are  the  man 
That  Stialeiibeim  B  in  quest  of. 

Wer.  Insolent  1  14s 

Said  you  not  that  he  was  not  here  ? 

Iden.  Yes,  one; 

But  there  's  another  whom  he  tracks  mors 

keenly. 
And  soon,  it  may  be,  with  authority 
Both   1  


lel 

Bustle,  my  boys  I  we  are  at  fault. 

ISzU  iBMnTwa  wut  A 

Wer.  In  what 

A  maze  hath  my  dim  destiny  involved  me  I 

And  one  base  sin  bath  done  me  less  ill  than 

The  leaving  undone  one  far  greater.   Down, 

Thou  bnsy  devil,  rising  in  my  heart  I 

Thou  art  too  late  1    I  Tl  n       '  -  ■     ' 

blood. 


I  nought  to  do  w 


BnlarJJuK. 

Ulr.  I  sought  you,  father. 

Wer.  Is 't  not  dangerous  f 

Ulr.  No ;  Stralenheim  is  ignorant  of  all 
Or  any  of  the  ties  between  us;  more  — 
He  sends  me  here  a  spy  upon  your  actions. 
Deeming  me  wboUy  lus. 

W<T.  I  caunot  think  it; 

T  is  but  a  snare  he  winds  about  us  both. 
To  swoop  the  sire  and  sou  ai 


Ulr. 


la 


Pause  in  each  petty  fear,  and  stumble  at 
The  doubts  that  rise  like  briers  in  onr  path. 
But  must  break  through  them,  as  an  un- 

arm'd  carle  16a 

Would,  though  with  naked  limbs,  were  tha 

wolf  rustling 
In  the  same  thicket  where  he  hew'd  for 

Nets  Eue  for  thrushes,  eagles  are  not  caught 

We  11  overfly  or  rend  them. 

Wer.  Show  me  Aou>r 

Uh.  Can  you  not  guess  7 

Wer.  I  cannot. 

Ulr.  That  is  Strang. 

Came  the  thought  ne'er  into  your   mind 
Uul  night  t 

Wer.  I  understand  yon  not. 

Ulr.  Then  we  shall  never 

More  undsratand  each  other.  But  to  change 
The  topic  — 

Wer.  You  moan  to  purtue  it,  as 

T  is  of  our  safety. 

Ulr.  Right;  I  stand  corrected.  17a 


be- 
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1  see  the  siibjeol  now  more  clearly,  and 

Our  general  situation  in  its  bearings. 
The  waters  are  abating;  a  few  bonra 
Will  brbg  hilt  Bunnnon'd  myrmidonfl  from 

Frankfort, 
When    juD   will    be   a   prisoner,    perhaps 

And  I  an  outcast,  bastardised  by  practice 
Of  this  same  baron  to  make  way  for  him. 
Wer.  And  now  your  remedy  !  I  thought 

By  mevia  of  uiis  accursed  gold ;  but  now 
I  dare  not  use  it,  show  it,  scarce  look  d 

Methinks  it  wears  upon  its  face  my  giiilt 
For  motto,  not  the  mintage  of  the  state ; 
And,  for  the  sovereign's  head,  iii 

girt 
With  hissing  snakes,  which  curl  around  my 

And  cry  to  all  beholders,  Lo  !  u  villain  I 
Utr.  You  must  not  use  it,  at  least  now; 
but  lake 

This  ring.  [fle  gtrni  Wixni  a  jncrl. 

Wer.  A  gem  I    It  was  my  father's  I 
Utr.  And 

As  sDch  is  now  your  own.    With  this  you 

Bribe  the  intendant  for  his  old  caleche 

And  horses  to  pursue  your  route  at  Bun- 

Together  with  my  mother. 

Wer.  And  leave  yon, 

So  lately  foimd,  in  peril  too  ? 

Ulr.  Fear  nothing  ! 

The  only  fear  were  if  we  fled  together, 
For   that  would  make  our  ties  beyond  all 

doubt. 
The  waters  only  lie  in  flood  between 
This  burgh  and  Frankfort;  so  far 's  in  our 

favour. 
The  route  on  to  Bohemia,  though  enoum- 

ber'd, 
Is  not  impassablci  and  when  you  gain 
A  tew  hours'  start,  the  difficulties  will  be 
The  same  to  your  pursuers.     Once  beyond 
The  frontier,  and  you  're  safe. 

Wer.  My  noble  boy  I   mi 

Ulr.  Hnsh  1  hush  I  no  transports:  we'll 

indulge  in  them 
In  Castle  Sie^ndorf  !     Display  no  gold: 
Show  Idenst«in  the  gem  (I  know  the  man, 
And  have  look'd  through  him):  it  will  an- 

A  double  purpose,  Stralenheim  lost  gold  — 


A''o  jewel:  therefore  it  could  no(  he  his; 
And  then  the  man  who  was  possest  of  this 
Can  hardly  be  suspected  of  abstractiug 
The  baron's  coin,  when  he  could  thus  eo 


This 


ring 
lost 


)  more  tbau  Stralenheim  baa 


By  his  last  night's  slumber.     Be  not  o 

In  your  address,  nor  yet  too  arrogant, 
And  Idenslein  will  serve  you. 

Wer.  I  wiU  follow 

In  all  things  your  direction. 

Ulr.  I  would  luT* 

Spared  you  the  trouble ;  but  had  J  appear'd 
To  take  an  interest  in  you,  and  still  more 
By  dabbling  with  a  jewel  in  your  favour, 
All  had  been  known  at  once. 

Wer.  My  guardian  angel  I 

ThU  overpays   the   past.      But   bow   wilt 

Fare  in  our  absence  ? 

Ulr,  Straleuheim  knows  notbii^ 

Of  me  as  aught  of  kindred  with  yourself. 
I  will  but  wait  a  day  or  two  with  him 
To  lull  all  doubts,  and  then  rejoin  my  father. 

Wer.  To  part  no  more  I 

Ulr.  I  know  not  that;  but  at 

The  least  we  'II  meet  agnin  once  more. 

Wer.  My  boy  ! 

My  friend  !  my  only  child,   aud  sole  pre' 


rl 
Oh,  do  not  hate  n 


Ulr.  Your  fathi 


,e.  Why  not  my  son  7 
r  knew  you  not  as  I  do 
Scorpions  i 
know   me? 


Are   in  thy  words  !     Thoi! 

this  guise 

Thou  canst  not  know  me,  I  am  not  myself; 
Yet  (haU:  me  not)  I  will  be  si 


Ulr. 


iniu 


i! 


In  the  mean  time  be  sure  that  all  a 

Can  do  for  parents  shall  be  done  for  mine. 

Wer,  I  see  it,  and  I  feel  it;  yet  I  feel 
Further  —  that  you  deanise  me. 

Ulr.  Wherefore  should  I  ? 

Must  I  repeat  my  humiliation  ? 


Ulr. 


Xo! 


I  have  fathom'd  it  and  you.    But  let  us  talk 
Of  this  nomore.    Or  if  it  must  be  ever,  :«> 
Not  note.     Your  error  has  redoubled  all 
The  present  difficnUies  of  our  house, 
At  secret  war  with  that  of  Stralenheim: 
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All  we  have  now  to  think  of  ia  to  baffle 
Him.    I  have  shown  ont  w»y. 

Wer .  The  only  one. 

And  I  embrace  it,  as  I  did  my  ion 
Whoshow'd  himiel/vid  fatiier's  $a/ety  in 
One  day. 

Uir.  You  shall  be  safe:  let  that  suffice. 
Would  Stralenheim's  appeatauoe  in  Bo- 
Disturb  your  right,  or  mina,  if  onoe   we 


Wer.  Assuredly, 

Situate  as  we  are  now,  although  the  first 
Possessor  might,  as  usual,  prove  the  strong- 


Especially  the 

l/lr.  Blood!  la 

A  word  of  many  meanings;  in  the  veins, 
And  out  of  them,  it  is  a  different  thinr  — 
And  BO  it  should  be,  when  the  same  in  olood 
f  As  it  is  call'd)  are  aliens  to  each  other. 
Like  Theban  brethren:  when  a  part  is  had, 
A  few  spilt  ounces  purify  the  rest.  ife 

Wer,  I  do  not  apprehend  you. 
Ulr.  That  may  be  — 

And  should,  perhapg  —  and  yet  —  but  get 

ye  ready; 
You  and  my  mother  must  away  to-night. 
Here  comes  the  intendant:  sound  him  with 

the  gem; 
'T  will  sink  into  his  venal  soul  like  lead 
Into  the  deep,  and  bring  up  slime  and  mud, 
And  ooze  too,  from  the  bottom,  as  the  lead 

doth 
With   its  greased   understratum ;   but   no 


'  vessels  through 


Will   serve   to  wai 
these  shoals. 
The  freight  is  rich,  so  beave  the  line  in 

Farewell  I  I  scarce  have  time,  but  yet  your 

My  father  !  — 

Wer.  Let  me  embrace  thee  I 

Uir.  We  may  be 

Observed:  subdue  your  nature  to  the  hour  I 

Keep  off  from  me  as  from  your  foe  I 

Irer.  Accursed 

Be  he  who  is  the  stilling  cause  which  smotb- 


Here  is  the  mtendant. 


Master  Idenstein, 
How  fare  yon  in  your  purpose  ?    Have  yea 

caught 
The  rogue  7 

/(fen.  No,  faith  t 

Ulr.         Well,  there  are  plenty  more:  Oa 
You  ma^  have  better  luck  another  chase. 
Where  is  the  baron  ? 

/(fen.  Gone  back  to  his  chamber: 

And  now  I  think  on  't,  asking  after  you 
With  nobly-bom  impatience. 

Ulr.  Your  great  men 

Must  be  anawer'd  on  the   instant,  as  tha 

Of  the  stung  steed  replies  unto  the  spur: 
T  is  well  they  have  horses,  too;  for  if  they 

had  not, 
I  fear  that  men  must  draw  their  chariots,  as 
They  Bay  kings  did  Sesostris. 

Idm.  Who  was  he  ? 

Ulr.    An   old    Bohemian  —  an   imperial 


Ulr,  I  've  heard  so;  but  I  must  take  leave. 
Intendant, 
Your    servant  I  —  Werner    (lo    WERNER 

alightlg),  if  that  be  your  name, 

Yours.  [EruViMB. 

Iden.  A  well-spoken,  pretty-faced  young 

And  prettily  behaved  I     He  knows  his  sta- 

You  see,  sir:  how  he  gave  to  each  his  due 
Precedence  1 

Wer.  I  perceived  it,  and  applaud 

His  just  discernment  and  yonr  own. 

1dm.  That 's  well  — 

That 's  very  well.    You  also  know  your 

place,  too;  jb 

And  yet  I  don't  know  that  I  know  your 

Wer.  (showing  the  ring).  Would  this  assist 
your  knowledge  " 
..  Ho. 


[den.  How  1  —  What !  —  Eh  I 

Wer.        '^  is  your  own  on  one  condition. 
Iden.  Mine  I  —  Name  it ! 
Wer.  That  hereafter  you  permit  m« 

At  thrice  its  value  to  redeem  it:    t  is 
A  family  ring. 
Iden.        A  family !  —  your* ! — a  gem  I 
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Wer.  Yon  must  also  f  umiflh  me 

An  hour  ere  daybreak  with  all  means  to  quit 
This  place. 

Jden,  But  is  it  real  ?    Let  me  look  on  it: 
Diamond,  by  all  that 's  glorious  f 

Wer.  Come,  I  *11  trust  you:  310 

Tou  have  guess'd,  no  doubt,  that  I  was  bom 

above 
My  present  seeming. 

laen.  I  can't  say  I  did, 

Though  this  looks  like  it:  this  is  the  true 

breeding 
Of  gentle  blood ! 

Wer.  I  have  important  reasons 

For  wishing  to  continue  privily 
My  journey  hence. 

Iden.  So  then  you  are  the  man 

Whom  Stralenheim  's  in  quest  of  ? 

Wer.  I  am  not; 

But  being  taken  for  him  might  conduct 
So  much  embarrassment  to  me  just  now. 
And  to  the  baron's  self  hereafter  —  't  is  320 
To  spare  both  that  I  would  avoid  all  busUe. 
Iden.  Be  you  the  man  or  no,  't  is  not  my 
business; 
Besides,  I  never  should  obtain  the  half 
From  this  proud,  niggardly  noble,  who  would 

raise 
The  country  for  some  missing  bits  of  coin, 
And  never  oflPer  a  precise  reward  — 
But  ihis  !  —  another  look  ! 

Wer.  Gaze  on  it  freely; 

At  day-dawn  it  is  yoiirs. 

Iden.  Oh,  thou  sweet  sparkler  ! 

Thou  more  than  stone  of  the  philosopher  ! 
Thou  touchstone  of  Philosophy  herself  !  330 
Thou  bright  eye  of  the  Mine  !  thou  load- 
star of 
Tlie  soul  !  the  true  magnetic  Pole  to  which 
All  hearts  jx)int  duly  north,  like  trembling 

needles  ! 
Thou  flaming  Spirit  of  the  Earth  !  which, 

sitting 
High  on  the  monarch's  diadem,  attractest 
More  worship  than  the  majesty  who  sweats 
Beneath  the  crown  which  makes  his  head 

ache,  like 
Millions  of  hearts  which  bleed  to  lend  it 

lustre ! 
Shalt  thou  be  mine  ?     I  am,  methinks,  al- 
ready 
A  little  king,  a  lucky  alchymist  !  340 

A  wise  magician,  who  has  bound  the  devil 
Without  the  forfeit  of  his  soul.    But  come, 
Werner,  or  what  else? 


Wer.  Call  me  Werner  still; 

You  may  yet  know  me  by  a  loftier  title. 
Iden.  I  do  believe  in  tiiee  I  thou  art  the 

spirit 
Of  whom  I  long  have  dream'd  in  a  low 

garb  — 
But  come,  1 11  serve  thee  ;  thou  shalt  be  as 

free 
As  air,  despite  the  waters  ;  let  us  hence  : 
1 11   show   thee  I  am   honest    (oh,   thou 

jewel !)  — 
Thou  shalt  be  f  umish'd,  Werner,  with  siich 

means  350 

Of  flight,  that  if  thou  wert  a  snail,  not  birds 
Should  overtake  thee.  —  Let  me  gaze  again  I 
I  have  a  foster-brother  in  the  mart 
Of   Hamburgh  skill'd  in  precious   stoBes. 

How  many 
Carats  may  it  weigh  ?  —  Come,  Werner,  I 

will  wing  thee.  [fcciml. 

Scene  II 

8T&ALBivmaM*B  Chamber. 

BmunjuxEMUi  and  Fbjtz. 

Fritz.  All 's  ready,  my  good  lord  ! 
Stral.  I  am  not  sleepy. 

And  yet  I  must  to  bed ;  I  fain  would  say 
To  rest,  but  something  heavy  on  my  spirit. 
Too   dull    for  wakefulness,  too  quick   for 

slumber. 
Sits  on  me  as  a  cloud  along  the  sky,         360 
Which  will  not  let  the  sunbeams  through, 

nor  yet 
Descend  in  min  and  end,  but  spreads  itself 
'Twixt  earth  and  heaven,  like  en\'^'  between 

man 
And    man,  an    everlasting   mist ;  —  I  will 
Unto  my  pillow. 

Fritz.  May  you  rest  there  well ! 

Stral.  I  feel,  and  fear  1  shall. 
Fritz.  And  wherefore  fear? 

Strut.  I  know  not  why,  and  therefore  do 
fear  more. 
Because  .in  undescribable  —  but  't  is 
All  folly.     Were  the  locks  (as  I  desired) 
Changed,  to-day,  of  this  chamber?  for  last 
night's  370 

Adventure  makes  it  needful. 

Fritz.  Certainly, 

According  to  your  order,  and  beneath 
The  inspection  of   myself   and   the  young 

Saxon 
Who  saved  your  life.    I  think  they  call  him 
« Ulric' 
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Strai.  Yon  tAiakl  yon  Bupeioiliaiu  sUvel 

what  right 
HoiTe  jou  to  lax  jrow  memorj,  which  ahonld 

be 
Quick,  proud,  and  happy  to  refaun  the  namt 
Of  him  who  saved  your  master,  aa  a  litany 
Whose  daily  repotitioii  marks  your  du^. 
Get   hence  I     '  ¥oa    lAink '  I   indeed  1   yon 

who  stood  Btill  sfio 

Howling  and  dripping  on  the  bank,  whilst  I 
Lay  dyinf ,  and  the  stranger  daah'd  aside 
The  roanng  torrent,  and  restored  me  to 
Thank    him  —  and    despise    you.      '  Yoa 

think '  I  and  ecaree 
Can  recollect  his  name  I     I  will  not  wa*te 
Uore  words  on  yoa.    Call  me  betimes. 

Frill.  Good  nwht  I 

I  trust  to-morrow  will  restore  yonr  lortuhip 
To  renovated  strength  and  temper. 


Scene  III 

Tha  tfcnt  Pauaff9. 

Gab.  (aalui).  Four  — 

Five  —  six  hours  have  I  coonted,  like  the 

Of  outposts  on  the  never-merry  dock :     3911 
That  hollow  tongue  of  time,  which,  even 

It  sounds  for  joy,  t^es  something  from  en- 
joyment 
With  every  clajig.     Tis  a  perpetual  knell. 
Though  for  a  marriage-feast  it  rings  :  each 

Feals  for  a  hope  the  less;  the  fimenil  note 
Of  Love  diep-buried  without  resurrection 
In  the  grave  of  Possession;  while  the  knoll 
Of  long-lived  parents  finds  a  jovial  echo 
To  triple  Time  in  the  son's  ear. 

I  'm  coM  — 
I  'm  dark ;  I  've  blown  my  fingers  —  num- 

And  o'er  my  steps  —  and  knock'd  my  head 

against 
Some  fifty  buttresses  —  and  roused  the  rats 
And  bats  m  general  insurrection,  till 
Their  cursM  pattering   feet  and  whirling 

Leave  me  scarce  bearing  for  another  aoond. 
A  light  t     It  is  at  distance  (if  I  nan 
Measure  in  darkness  distance) ;  but  it  blinks 
As  through  a.  crevice  or  a  key-hole  in 
The  inhibited  direction:  I  must  on. 
Nevertheless,  from  curiosity.  410 


To  nothing  that  may  tempt  me  !   Else  — 

Heaven  aid  me 
To  obtain  or  to  escape  it  I   Shining  still  I 
Were  it  the  star  of  Lucifer  himself. 
Or  he  himself  girt  with  its  beams,  I  could 
Contain  no  longer.   Softly  I  might;  well  t 
That   comer's    tum'd  —  so  —  ah  !    no  t  — 

right  t  it  draws 
Nearer.   Here  is  a  darksome  angle  —  so. 
That 's  weather'd.    Let  me  pause.    Suppose 

Into  some  greater  danger  than  that  which 
I  have  escaped  —  no  matter,  't  is  a  new  one ; 
And  novel  perils,  like  fresh  mistresses, 
Wear  more  magnetic  aspects:  I  will  on, 
And  be  it  where  it  may — I   have  my 

dagger. 
Which  may  protect  me  at  a  piooh.  Burn 

atill. 
Thou   little   light !     Thou    art    my    i^w 

fatiau  I 
My  stationary  Will-o'-the-wisp  I   So  I  so  I 
He  hears  my  invocation,  and  fails  not. 

IThC  KOK  tlOKI. 


Wer.  I  could  not  sleep — and  now  the 
hour 's  at  hand;  43a 

All 's  ready.  Idenstein  has  kept  his  word; 
And  atatioD'd  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Upon  the  forest's  edge,  the  vehicle 
Awaits  us.  Now  the  dwindling  stars  begin 
To  pale  in  heaven;  and  for  the  last  time  I 
Look  on  these  horrible  walls.     Ob,  never, 

Shall  I  foi^et  them  I    Here  I  came  most 

But  not  dishonour'd:   and   I   leave   them 

with 
A  stain,  —  if  not  upon  my  name,  yet  in 
My  heart !  —  a  never-dying  canker-worm  440 
Which  all   the   coming   splendour   of   the 

And  rights,  and  sovereignty  of  Siegendoif 
Can  scarcely  loll  a  moment.  I  must  find 
Some  means  of   restitution,  which   would 

My   soul   in   part;   but  how  without   dis- 
covery?— 


r;  and  1  'U  p&uae 

it  hour  of  Bttfety. 
ry  led  to  this 


ilenheiin's  upon  ffa 
ould   grasp  all  of 

-  and  jet  he  sleeps 


i.  aod  Bume  loose  si 


^^^  I!  I  ever  welcome  I 

oc  --lis  filial  — 

Stop!   Before 
t 

Why  look  you  so  7 
Do  I 
ny  father,  or  — 

What? 

Insane  or  insolent  1 

Reply,  sir,  aa 
prize  your  life,  or  mine  I 
iVtr.  To  what  must  [ 

V/r.      Are  yoa  or  are  you  not  the  assassin 
Of  Stralcnheiiu  ? 


Wrr. 


The  murdeFor  of  any   man.    What 

Ulr,  Did  not  you  this  night  las  the  night 

Retrace  the  aeeret  passage  ?   Did  yon  not 
Again     revisit     Straleuheim's     chamber  7 


[ULIL 


Great  God ! 

Ulr.  You  are  innocent,  then  I  my  father  'a 

imocent !  470 

Ecnbrace   me  I     Yes,  —  your   tone  —  your 

look  —  yes,  yes,  — 
Yet  my  so. 

Wer.  If  I  e'er,  in  heart  or  mind, 

CoDceiTed  deliberately  fliich  u  thought, 
But  rather  strove  to  trample  back  to  boll 
Such  thoughts  —  if  e'er  they  gkred  a  mo- 
ment through 
Tbn  irritation  of  my  oppressed  spirit  — 


May  heaven  be  shut  forever  from  my  hopet 

As  from  mine  eyes  I 

Ulr.  But  Stralenhoiu)  is  dead. 

Wer.  'T  is  horrible  1  't  is  hideous,  as  't  i« 
hateful  ! 
But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

Ulr.  No  bolt   ,to 

Is  forced]  no  violence  can  be  detected. 
Save  on  his  body.     Part  of  his  own  house- 
hold 
Have  been  alarm'd;  hot  as  the  intendant  it. 
Absent,  1  took  upon  myself  the  care 
Of  mustering  the  police.    His  chamber  ha^ 
Post  doubt,  been  enter'd  seuretly.     ExctUB 


Wer.    Oh,  my  boy  !  what  unknown  w 


Ulr.  My  father  !  I  acquit  yo 

But  will  the  world  do  so '.'  will  even  t 
judge. 

If —     Rut  you  must  away  thift  instant. 

Wm-.   _  n 

I  '11  face  it.    Who  shall  dare  suspect  me  f 


Ulr. 


Yet 
olife 


my  mother's?  1 

rver.  Abf 

The  Hungarian  ) 

Ulr,  He  is  gone  !  he  disBppear'd 

Ere  simset. 

Wer.  No;  I  hid  him  in  that  very 

Conceal'd  and  fatal  gallery. 

Ulr.  Thtrt  I  'U  find  him. 

[rLArci'J  ffnvtf- 

Wer.  It  is  too  late:  he  had  left  the  pit 

I  quitt^  it,    T  found  the  sf  cret  panel 
Open,  and  the  doors  which  lead  from  that 
hall  s» 

Which   masks   it:    I  but  thought   he   had 

snatch 'd  the  .>iileut 
And  favourable  moment  to  escape 
The  myrmidons  of  Idensteiii,  who  were 
Dogging  him  yester-even. 

Ulr.  You  reclosed 

Thepanel  ? 

Wer.  Yes;  and  not  without  reproaofa 

(And  inner  trembling  for  the  avoided  peril) 
At  his  dull  heedlessness,  in  leaving  thus 
His  ahelterer's  asylum  to  the  risk 
Of  a  discovery. 

Ulr.  You  are  sure  von  closed  it  ? 

W(r.  Certain. 
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Wer.  Thieves!  5.. 

ThOD  wouldst  say:  I  moit  bear  it  and  de- 
Bat  Dot  — 

UIt.       No,  father;  do  not  (peak  of  this: 
This  is  no  hour  to  tb^  of  pettf  crimes. 
But  to  prevent  the  conseqneDce  of  great 

Wliy  would  jou  shelter  this  man  ? 

Wer.  Could  I  shun  it  7 

A  num  pursued  by  my  chief  foe;  diagraoed 
For  my  own  crime ;  a  victim  to  my  safety. 
Imploring  a  few  faonn'  concealment  from 
The  very  wretch  who  wa«  the  caoM  he 
needed  jio 

Such  refuge.    Had  he  been  a  wolf  I  could 

Have   in   such   circumstajices   thmst    him 
forth. 
Ulr.  And  like  the  wolf  he  hath  repaid 
you.     But 
It  is  too  lato  to  ponder  thuar — ^ou  must 
Set  out  ere  dawn.     I  will  remain  here  to 
Trace  the  murderer,  if  'tis  possible. 

Wtr.  But  this  my  sudden  flight  will  give 
the  Moloch 
Suspicion  two  new  victims  in  the  lieu 
Of  one,  if  1  reiuatn.     The  Ited  Hungarian, 
Who  seems  the  culprit,  and  — 

Utr.  Who  stems  t     Who  else  5^ 

Caji  be  so  ? 

Wer.  Not  /,  though  just  now  you 

doubted  — 
Tou,  my  son  !  —  doubted  — 

Ulr.  And  do  you  doubt  of  him, 

The  fugitive  ? 

Wer.  Boy  t  smce  I  fell  into 

The   abyss  of   crime  (though  not  of  svch 

crime),  I, 
Having  seen  the  innocent  oppress'd  for  me, 
May  doubt  even  of  the  guilty 's  guilt.  Your 

Is  free,  and  quick  with  virtuous  wrath  to 

Appearances;  and  views  a  criminal 
In  innocence's  shadow,  it  may  be, 
Becnuse  'tis  dusky. 

Ulr.  And  if  I  do  so,         54a 

What  will  mankind,  who  know  yon  not,  or 

But  to  oppress  ?     You  must  not  stand  the 


Away  I — 1 11  make  all  ea^.    Idenstem 
Will  for  his  own  sake  and  his  jewel's  hold 
His  peace  —  he  alao  is  a  putner  in 
Yonr  flight — moreover — 

Wer.  Fly  I  and  leave  my  name 

Link'd  with  the  Hungarian's,  or  pref  err'd  as 

To  bear  the  bnmd  of  bloodshed  ? 

Ulr.  Pshaw  I  leave  any  thing 

Except  our  fathers'  sovereignty  and  castles, 
For  which  yon  have  so  long  panted  and  in 

What  name  f   Yon  have  no  name,  since  that 

la  feign'd. 

Wer.     Most  tme;  but  still  I  would  not 

Engraved  in  crimson  in  men's  memories, 
Though  in  this  most  obscure  abode  of  men — 
Besides,  the  search  — 

Vlr.  I  will  provide  against 

Anght  that  can  touch  you.     No  one  &iows 

you  here 
As  heir  of  Siegendorf :  if  Idenstein 
Suspects,  'tis  o\U  luspKion,  and  he  is 
A  fool:  his  folly  shall  have  such  employ- 
ment, 
Too,  that  the  imknown  Werner  shall  give 
way  j6d 

To  nearer  thoughts  of  self.     The  laws  (if 

Laws  reaeh'd  this  village)  are  all  in  abey- 

With  the  late  general  war  of  thirty  years. 
Or  crush'd,  or  rising  slowly  from  the  dust 
To  which  the   march  of  armies  trampled 

Stralenheim,  although  noble,  is  unheeded 
Bert,  save  as  such  —  without  lands,  ioflu- 

Save  what  hath  perish'd  with  him.  Few  pro- 
long 
A  week  beyond  their  funeral  rites  their 

O'er  men,  unless  by  relatives  whose  interest 
Is  rouse<l:  such  is  not  here  the  case;  be  died 
Alone,  unknown,  —  a  solitary  grave, 
Obscure  aj<  his  deserts,  without  a  scutcheon. 
Is  all  he  '11  have,  or  wants.  If  /  discover 
The  asaasBin,  't  will  be  well  —  if  not,  believe 

None  else,  though  all  the  full-fed  train  of 

May  howl  above  his  ashes  (as  they  did 
Around  him  in  his  danger  o    " 


hey  did 
e  Oder). 


yo4  DK,^ 

Will  no  more  stir  a  tiager  'low  tlum  then. 
Ueuce  1  heoce  I  I  luuat  not  hear  yuur  an- 
swer —  Look  !  tSa 
The  stars  ore  almost  faded,  and  the  grey 
Begins  to  grizzle  the  black  hair  of  aigbt. 
You  shall  not  aoswer  ^  Pardon  me  that  I 
Am  peremptory  1  't  is  youi  mid  that  speaks, 
Tout  long-Wt,  UtB-tound  mmi.  —  Let  'b  call 

aty  mother  1 
Softly  and  snif  tlj-  step,  and  leave  the  rest 
To  me:  I  '11  auswer  for  the  event  as  far 
As  regaida  yoii,  and  that  is  the  chit^f  jHiiiit, 
As  my  first  duty  which  shall  be  obKerved. 
Well   meet   in  Castle   Siegeudorf  —  once 

Out  bouoers  shall  be  glorious  !     Think  of 

that 
Alone,  and  leave  all  other  thoughts  to  me, 
WltDse  youth  may  better  Ijattle  with  them. 

—  Hence  I 
And  may  your  age  be  happy  I  —  I  will  kiss 
Hy  mother  once  ni<ire,  then  Ueaven'sspeed 
be  with  you  I 
Wer.    This  counsel 's  safe  —  but  is  it  hon- 
ourable ? 
Ulr.   To  save  a  father  is  a  child'a  uhief 
honour.  [BxwtU. 


A  QvllUc  BaU  In  lite  Oulle  of  SitjeaaorJ,  j\tat  Prague. 
Enter  Buc  onii  Bsrauii,  BrUtiiuri  a/  (As  Cousl. 
Erie.   So  better  times  are  come  at  last ;  to 

Old  walls  new  masters  and  high  WBSsail, 

both 
A  long  desideratum. 

Hen.  Tea,  for  rnaslers. 

It  might  be  imto  those  who  long  for  novelty. 
Though  made  by  a  new  grave:  but  as  for 

wassail, 
Methinks  the  old  Count  Siegendorf  main- 

His  feudal  hospitality  as  high 

As  e'er  another  prince  of  the  empire. 

Erir.  Why, 

For  the  mere  cup  and  trencher,  we  no  doubt 
Fared  passing  well;  bat  as  for 
And  sport,  without  which  salt  and 


Hen.  The  old  count  loved  not 

The  roar  of  revel;  are  you  sure  that  Utit 
does? 

Erie.   As  yet  he  hath  been  courteona  at 
be  'a  bounteous. 
And  we  all  love  him. 

Hen,  His  reign  is  as  yet 

Hardly  a  year  o'erpast  its  hoaeynioon. 
And  the  flrst  year  of  sovereigns  is  bridal: 
AnoD,  wt>  shall  perceive  lus  real  sway 
And  moods  of  mind. 

Eric.     Pray  Heaven  be   keep  the   pt*- 

Then  his  bi'ave  son.  Count  Ulric  —  there  '* 

a  kuight  ! 
Pity  the  wars  are  o'er  I 

Hen.  Why  BO  7 

Erie.  Look  on  him  1 

And  answer  that  yourself. 

Hen.  He  's  very  youthfo^ 

And  strong  and  beautiful  as  a  young  tiger. 

Eri^.  That 's  not  a  faithful  vassaTs  l2tft> 

Hen.  But 

Perhaps  a  true  one, 

Eric.  Pity,  as  I  said, 

The  wars  are  over:  in  the  hall,  who  like 
Count  Ulric  for  a  well-supported  pride. 
Which  awes,  but  yet  offends  not  7   in  ths 

Kcld, 
Who  like  him  with  his  siiear  iu  baud,  wbea, 

guashing  ]s 

His  tusks  and  ripping  up  from  right  t/>  left 
The  howling  houu<bt,  the  boar   makes  for 

the  thicket  7 
Who  backs  a  horse,  or  bears  a  hawk,  or 

A   Bword  tike  him  ?     Whose  plume  nods 
knightUer  ? 
Hen-  No   one's,   I   gront  you.     Do  not 
fear,  if  war 
Bo  long  in  coming,  he  is  of  that  kind 
Will  make  it  for  himself,  if  he  hath  not 
Already  done  as  much, 

Eric.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Hen.  You  caa't  deny  his    train  of   fol- 
lowers 
(But  few  our  native  fellow  vassals  born  ti 
On  the  domain)  are  such  a  sort  of  knaves 

Eric.  What  7 

Hen.  The    war    (yoo 

love  so  much)  leaves  living. 
Like   other   parents,  she  spoils  her  want 
childi'en. 
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Erie.  Nonsense!  thej  h«  all  brave  iron- 
visaged  fellows, 
Such  OS  old  TiUj  loved. 

Hett.  And  who  loved  TiUy  7 

Aak   that  at   Magdebotu^  —  or   for    that 

matter 
Wallenstein  either;  —  they  are  gone  to  — 

Eric.  Rest ; 

But  what  beyond 't  is  not  oura  to  pTonoanoe. 

Hen.  I  wish  tbey  had  left  us  something 
of  their  rest: 
The  country  (nominaUy  now  at  peace)  yi 
lBO¥er-run  with —  God  knows  who:  theT  fly 
By  night,  and  disappear  with  annrise;  but 
Leave  us  no  less  desolation,  nay,  even  more, 
Than  the  most  open  warfare. 

Eric.  Bnt  Count  Ulrio  — 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  him  7 

Hen.  With  Ann/ 

He  —  might  prevent  it.     As  jou  say  he 's 

Of  war,  why  makes  he  it  not  on  those  ma- 
rauders 7 
Eric.  Ton  'd  better  aak  himself. 
Hen.  I  would  aa  bood 

Ask  the  lion  why  he  laps  not  milk. 
Eric.  And  here  he  comes  1 
Htn.  The  devil  I 

you  '11  hold  your  tongue  ?  6a 

Eric.  Why  do  you  turn  so  pale  7 
Hen.  T  is  nothing  —  but 

Be  silent. 

Erie.       I  wQl,  upon  what  you  have  said. 
Hen.  I  aasnre  you  I  meant  nothing,  —  a 
mere  sport 
Of  words,  no  more  ;  besides,  had  it  been 
otherwise, 


And  she,  no  doubt,  will  soften  whatsoever 
Of  fierceness  the  late  long  intestine  wars 
Have  given  all  natures,  and  most  unto  those 
Who   were    bom   in   them,   and    bred   up 

The  knees  of  Homicide;  sprinkled,  as  it 

With  blood  even  at  their  baptum.   Prithee, 

On  all  that  I  have  said  I 

Enter  Utaif  und  RODOUU. 

Good  morrow,  count. 
Ulr.  Good    morrow,     worthy    Henrick. 

All  ready  for  the  chase  7 


rth  you 
will  you  please  to  mount  7 
The  dun. 


straight  caparison 'd. 


Eric.  The  dogs  are  order'd 

Down  to  tbe  forest,  and  the  vassals  out 
To  beat  the  boshes,  and  the  day  looks  pro- 
Shall  I  oallTorth  your  excellency's  suite  ? 
What  oou  -^  -  . 

Ulr. 
Walatein. 

Eric.  I  fear  he  scarcely  has  recover'd  Sa 
The  toils  of  Monday:  't  was  a  noble  chase: 
You  spear'd  /our  with  your  own  hand. 

Ulr.  True,  good  Eric; 

I  bad  forgotten  —  let  it  be  the  grey,  then. 
Old  Zislu:  he  has  not  been  out  this  fort- 

£ric.   He  shall  I 
How  man; 
Of  your  immediate  retainers  shall 
Escort  you  ? 

Uir.  1  leave  that  to  Weilbuig,  our 

Master  of  the  horse.  iStu  Bud. 

Bodolphl 

Rod.  My  lord  I 

Ulr.  The  newi 

la  awkward  from  the  —  (Rodolph  painti 

to  Henrics.) 

How  DOW,  Henrick?  why 
Loiter  you  here  7 
Hen.       For  yoitr  commands,  my  lord.  90 
Ulr.  Go  to  my  father,  and   present  my 

And  learn  if  he  would  aught  with  me  before 
I  mount,  [Ktil  Huniox. 

Rodolph,  our  friends  have  had  a  check 
Upon  the  frontiers  of  Franconia,  and 
"T  is  rumour'd  that  tbe  column  sent  against 

Is  to  be  strengthen'd.     I  must  join  them 

Rod.  Best  vrait  for  further  and  more  sure 

advices. 
Ulr.  I  mean  it  —  and  indeed  it  could  not 
weU 
Have  fallen  out  at  a  time  more  opposite 
To  all  my  plans. 

Rod.  It  will  be  difficult         «» 

To  excuse  your  absence  to  the  count  your 

Ulr.  Tes,  but  the  unsettled  state  of  our 
domain 
In  high  Silesia  will  permit  and  cover 
My  journey.     In  the  mean  time,  when  we 

Engaged  in  the  chase,  draw  off  the  eigh^ 


Whom  Wolfle  leads  —  keep  the  foreata  o 


We  < 

And  when  you  have  joiu'd,  give  Rosenberg 
this  letter.  [Oi™o/riirr. 

Add  further,  that  I  have  sent  this  slight 
addition  1 1 1 

To  our  force  with  you  and  Wolffe,  as  her- 
Jdaf 

Mj  coming,  though  1  could  but  spare  them 


Until  this  marmge  aad  its  teas 
Are  ruDg  out  with  ita  peal  of  i: 


S  and  fool- 

Rod,  I  tbought  joa  loved  the  lady  Ida  ? 

Utr.  ^  Why, 

I  do  so  —  but  it  follows  not  from  that 
I  would   bind  in   luy  youth  aod   glorious 
years,  no 

So  brief  and  burning,  with  a  lady's  zone, 
Although  'twere  thai  of  Vruus;  —  but  I 

love  her. 
As  woman  should  be  loved,  fairly  and  solely. 

Rod.  And  coustantly  7 

Ulr,  I  think  so ;  for  I  love 

Nought  else.  —  But  I  have  not  the  time  to 

Upon  these  gewgaws  of  the  heart.     Great 

things 
We  have  to  do  Ere  long.     Speed  I  speed  1 
good  Rodolph  ! 
Rod,  Ou  my  return,  however,  I  shall  find 
The  Baroness  Ida  lost  in  Countess  >Siegen- 
dorf  ? 
Ulr.  Perhaps;  my  father  wishes  it,  and 

T  is  no  Itad  jnlicy:  this  union  with 
The  last  bud  of  the  rival  branch  ut  once 
Unites  the  future  and  destroys  the  past. 

Rod.  Adieu. 

Ulr.     Tet  hold  —  we  had  better  keep  to- 

Until  me  ohase  begins;  then  draw  thou  off. 
And  do  as  I  have  said. 

Rod.  1  will.     But  to 

Retain  —  't  was  a  most  kind  act  in  the  count 


Your  father  to  send  up  to  KonigsberE 
for  this  fair  orphan  of  the  baron,  and 
To  hail  her  as  his  daughter. 

Ulr.  Wondroua  kind  !  i^ 

Especially  as  little  kiudnem  till 
Then  grew  between  them. 

Rod  The  late  baion  died 

Uf  a  fever,  did  he  not  ? 

Ulr.  How  should  I  know  ? 

Rod.  I  have  heard  it  whisper'd  there  «■• 
somethiug  strange 
About  his  death  —  and  eveu  the  place  of  it 
Is  wMircely  knowu, 

Ulr.  Some  obscure  village  M 

The  Saxon  or  SUcsian  froutit 


Rod. 


He 


Has  left  no  testanient  — no  farewell  wordiT 
Ulr.  I  nni  neither  confessor  nor  uotaiy, 

So  cuwot  say. 

Rod.  Ah  I  here 's  the  lady  Ida.  <^' 


BnUrlDt 

Ulr.  You  are  early,  my  sweet  consin  I 
Ida.  Not  loo  early. 

Dear  Ulrie,  if  1  do  not  interrupt  you. 

Are  we  not  laT 
Ida.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  like  the  namt)' 
me  thinks 

It  sounds  so  cold,  as  if  you  thought  upon 
Our  pedigree,  anil  onty  wcigh'd  our  blood. 

Ulr.  (starting).     Blood  ! 

Ida.  Why  does  youn 

start:  from  your  cheeks  ? 

Ulr.  Ayt  doth  it? 

Ida,  It  duth  —  but  no  I  it  rushes  like  t 

Even  to  your  brow  again. 

Ulr.  {ncoi-ering  Aitaw//).  And  if  it  fled, 

It   only  was   because   your   presence  sent 

it  >«> 

Bat;k   to  my  heart,  which   beats  for  jou, 

Ida.  'Cousin '  again, 

Ulr.  Nay,  then  I  '11  call  you  sister. 

Ida.  I    like    that    name    still    wone. — 
Would  we  had  ne'er 
Been  aught  of  kindred  < 

Ulr.  (aloomay).      Would  we  never  had! 

Ida.  Oh  heavens  !  and  cau  you  with  thai  f 

Ulr.  Dearest  Ida ! 

Did  I  not  echo  your  own  wish  ? 

Ida.  Y'es,  Ulrie, 

But  then  1  wish'd  it  not  with  such  a  glance, 
And  scarce  knew  what  I  said;  but  let  me  be 
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Sister,  of  couaio,  what  von  will,  so  that 
I  still  to  you  am  something. 

Ulr.  You  shall  be    i^> 

AU— aU  — 

Ida.  And  you  to  me  are  so  already; 

Bnt  I  can  wait  I 

Ulr.  Dear  Ida  r 

Ida.  CaU  me  Ida, 

Your  Ida,  for  I  would   be   yours,  none 

Indeed  I  have  QOae  else  left,  since  my 
poor  father —  [s^pauii. 

Ulr.  You  have  mine  —  you  have  roe. 

Ida.  Dear  Ulno,  how  I  wish 

My  father  could  bnt  view  my  happiness, 
\niich  wants  but  this  ! 

Ulr.  Indeed  I 

Ida.  You  would  hare  loved  him, 

He  you;  for  the  brave  ever  love  each  other. 
His  manner  was  a  little  cold,  his  spirit 
Proud  (as  is  birth's  pren^iative);  but  under 
This  grave  eit«rior — Would  youhad  known 
each  other  I  iSi 

Had   such   as   you  been  near  him  on  fail 


soothe 


Who  St 


thont  a  frieod 
His  last  and  lonely 

Ulr. 

Ida.  What  ? 

Ulr.         That  he  died  alone. 

Ida.  The  general  rum 

And  disappearance  of  his  servants,  who 
Have  neer  returu'd:  that  fever  was  n: 

deadly 
Which  swept  them  all  away. 

Ulr.  If  they  were  near  h 

He  could  not  die  neglected  or  alone. 

Ida.  Alas!  what  is 

bed,  .90 

When  the  dim  eye  rolls  vainly  round  for 

It  loves  '.'  —  They  say  he  died  of  a  fever. 
Ulr.  Say.' 


meni^  to  a  death- 


Ida. 


Ulr.  All  dreams  are  false. 

Ida.  And  yet  I  see  him  as 

Ulr.      '    Where  f 

Ida.  In  sleep —  I  see  him  lie 

Pale,  bleeding,  and  a  man  with  a  raised  knife 
Beside  him. 

Ulr.  Bnt  you  do  not  see  bia/ace  f 

Ida  (loolaag  at  km).  No  I  Oh,  my  God  I 
do  youf 


mnrderer  1 
Ulr.  {agitatediy).  Ida,  this  is  mere  child* 
ishness;  yonr  weakness  tin 

Infects  me,  to  my  shame :  bnt  be  all  feel- 
ings 
Of  yours  ore  common  to  me,  it  affects  me. 
Prithee,  sweet  child,  change  — 
Ida.  Child,  indeed  t  I  have 

Poll  fifteen  summers.  M  Nwti  loandt. 

Rod.  Hark,  my  lord,  the  bugle  I 

to  Rodolph).  Why  need 

that  ?   Can  he  not  hear 


a  (jpeemthly  to  1 
f  on  tell  him  tl 


Without  your  echo  ? 
Rod.  Pardon  n 

Ida.  I  will  not  paidon  you,  unless  yon 

By  aidii^  me  in  my  dissuasion  of 
Count  Ulric  from  the  chase  to-day. 


Rod. 
ady,  need  aid  of 

YouwiUnot^ 
mine. 

I  must  not  now  no 

T^  '      But  you  shall  1 
Ulr.                                       Shall! 
Ida.                                              Yes,  or  be 

0  true  knight.  —  Come,  dear  Ulric  !  yield 

In  this,  for  this  one  day  ;  the  day   looks 

And  you  are  tum'd  so  pole  and  ill. 

Ulr.  You  jest. 

Ida.  Indeed  I  do  not :  —  ask  of  Bodolph. 

Rod.  Tndy, 

My  lord,  within  this  quarter  of  an  hour 
You  have  changed  more  than  e'er  I  saw  yon 


"T  is  nothing;  but  if  't 


Would   soon   restore 

chameleon. 
And   live   but   on   the   atmoaphi 

In  castle  halls,  and  social  banquets,  nurse 


the   true 


steep  mountain-tops,  where  I  love  all 
The  eagle  loves. 

Ida.  Except  his  prey,  I  hope. 

Ulr.  Sweet  Ida,  wish  me  a  fair  chiue. 

Will  bring  yon  six  boars'  heads  for  trophies 


Ida.  And  will  jou  not  Htay,  then  ?    You 
shall  not  go  I 
Come  I  I  will  sing  to  you. 

Ulr.  Ida,  yon  acareely 

Will  make  a  soldier's  wife. 

Ida.  I  do  not  wish  nq 

To  be  su  :  for  t  trust  thtse  vara  ure  otbf. 
And  you  will  live  in  peace  on  youi  domains. 


Eilrr  Wusn  lu  Cgmr 
I7fr.  My   father,    I    salute   you,   and  it 

grieves  me 
With  sucb  brief  greedng.    You  have  heard 

our  bugle; 
The  vassals  wait. 

Sieg.  So  let  them.  —  You  forget 

To-Diorrow  is  the  appointed  festival 
In  Prague  for  peace  restored.    You  are  apt 

to  follow 
The   chase    with   such   an   ardour  as  will 


The  nobles  in  our  marshaird  ranks. 

Ulr,  You,  [-ount,  14a 

Will  well  supply  the  pkce  of  both  — I  am 

A  lover  of  these  pageantries. 

.SiVff.  No,  ITlric  : 

It  wi?re  not  ivell  that  you  iilone  of  all 
Our  youug  nobility  - — 

Ida.  And  far  the  noblest 

In  aspect  and  demeanour. 

Sieg.  {to  Ida).  True,  dear  child, 

Though  aomewbat  frauhly  said  for  a  fair 

damsel.  — 
But,  Ulric,  recollect  too  our  position. 
So  lately  reinstated  iu  our  honours. 
Believe  me,  't  would  be  mark'd  in  any  house. 
But  most  in  ours,  tlint  one  should  be  found 
wanting  ,^a 

At  such  a  time   and  place.     Besides,  the 

Heaven 
Which  gave  us  back  our  own,  in  the  same 


It  spread  its  peace  o'er  all,   hath  double 

claims 
On  us  for  thanksgiving:  first,  for  our  country; 
And  next,  that  we  are  here  to  share  its 
blesaings. 
(/Ir.  (aside).  Devout,  too  I     Well,  sir.  I 
obey  at  once.      :  7"*™  alowl  to  u  Strtattl.) 
Ludwig,  dismiss  the  train  without  1 

lEiU  Lnnma. 


You  yield  at  once  to  him  what  I  for  bouH 
Might  suppliuatc  in  vain. 

Sieg.  (nailing).  You  are  not  jeali 


Of  IE 


,   I   t 


Would  sanction  disobedience  against  al 
Except  tbyscif  ?     But  fear  not;  thou 

rule  him 
Hereafter  with  a  fonder  away  and  firmer. 

Ida.  But  I  should  like  to  govern  lunr. 

Sieg.  You  ahaHi 

Your  harp,  wbiuh  by  the  way  awaits  yoti 

The  countess  in  her  chambei 

That  you  are  a  sad  truant 
She  attends  you. 

Ida.     I'hen  good  morrow,  my  kind  kin»- 


e  and  hear  me? 

By  and  bf> 


o  your  musie; 


till 

Ulric,  you  11  ei 


Then 

1 11  play  you  King  Gustavus'  Diarch. 

Ulr.  And  why 

Old  Tilly's? 

Ida.     Not  that  monster's!  I  should  thiiA 
My  barp-stringH  rang  with  groans,  and  Dot 

Could  aogbtuf  All  sound  on  it:  —  but  coroe 

Ijuickly; 
Your  mother  will  be  eager  to  receive  joa. 

Sieg.  Ulric,  1  wish   to   speak  with  yo« 

Ulr.  My  time  's  your  vassal. 


(Aiide  to 


do 


Kodolph,  hence  !  ai 


As  I  directed:  and  by  his  best  speed 
And  readiest  means  let  Rosenberg  reply,  ib 

Rod.  Count   Siegeodorf,   command  yos 
aught  ?     I  am  bound 
Upon  a  journey  past  the  frontier. 

Sieg.  (slarli).  Ah!  — 

Where  ?  on  what  frootier  7 

Rod.  The  Silesiau,  on 

My  way  —  (Aiide  to  Ulric.)      Where  shall 
I  say? 

Ulr.  (ondr    to    Rodolfr).     To    Hun- 

(Aside  lo  hinael/.)  Tl^ 
Word  will,  I  think,  put  a  firm  padlock  on 
His  further  inquisition. 

Rod.  Count,  to  Hamburgh. 
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Sieg.  (agitated).  Hamburgh  I  N«,I1ibtb 
nought  to  do  there,  nor 
Am  aught  oonneot«d  with  that  city.     Then 
God  speed  you  ! 

Rod.       Fare  ye  well,  Count  Siogendorf  I 
IBxU  BoDoirm. 

Sieg.  UlHc,  this  man,  who  has  just  de- 
One  of  those  strange  companions  whom  I 

Would  reason  with  you  on. 

Ulr.  My  lord,  he  is 

Noble  by  birth,  of  one  of  the  first  housw 
In  Sazoay. 

Sieg.  I  talk  not  of  his  birth, 

But  of  his  bearing.     Men  speak  lightly  of 

Olr.  So  they  will  do  of  moot  men.  Even 
the  monarch 
Is  not  fenced  from  his  chamberlain's  slao- 

The  sneer  of  the  last  courtier  whom  he  has 

Great  and  imgratef  ul. 

Sieg.  If  I  must  be  plain. 

The  world  speaks  more  than  lightly  of  this 

Rodolph :  300 

They  say  he   is   leagued  with   the  '  black 

bands '  who  still 
Ravage  the  frontier. 

Ulr.  And  will  you  belicTO 

The  world  ? 

Sieg.  Id  this  case  —  yes. 

Ulr.  In  any  case, 

I  thought  you  knew  it  better  than  to  take 
An  accusation  for  a  sentence. 

Sieg.  Son  I 

I  umterBtand  you  ;  you  refer  to  —  but 
My  Destiny  has  so  mvolved  about  me 
Her  spider  web,  that  I  can  only  flutter 
Like  Uie  poor  fly,  but  break  it  not.     Take 

Ulrio  ;  you  have  seen  to  what  the  passions 
led  me:  _  ^     j,o 

Twenty  long  years  of  misery  and  famine 

Quench'd  them  not  —  twenty  thousand  more 
perchance, 

Hereafter  (or  even  here  in  momenU  which 

Might  date  for  years,  did  Anguish  make  the 
dial). 

May  not  obliterate  or  eipiate 

The  madness  and  dishonour  of  an  instant. 

Ulric,  be  wam'd  by  a  father  !  —  I  was  not 

By  mine,  and  you  behold  me  I 

Ulr.  I  behoM 


The  prosperous  and  belovM  Siegendarf, 
Lord  of    a   prince's   appanage,   and   boD> 

By  those  ha  rules  and  those  he  ranks  with. 

Sieg.  Ab  I 

Wbj  wilt  thon  call  me  prosperous,  while  I 

For  thee  ?     BelovM,  when  thou  lovest  me 

notl 
All  heartB  but  one  may  beat  in  kindness  for 

Bnt  if  my  son  is  cold  I  — 


Than  would  your  adversary,  who  dared  say 

so, 
Youz  sabre  in  his  heart  t    Bnt  mine  ■bi<- 

The  wound. 

Ulr.      Ton  err.     My  nature  is  not  given 

To  outward  fondling:  how  should  it  be  so 

After  twelve  yean  divorcement  from  my 

parents  7  331 

Sieg.    And  did  not  /  too  pass  those  twelve 

torn  years 

In  a  like  absence  ?     But  't  is  vain  to  urge 

Nature  was  never  call'd  back  by  remon- 
strance. 
Let 's  change  the  theme.  I  wish  you  to  con- 
That  these  young  violent  nobles  of  high 
But  dark  deeds  (ay,  the  darkest,  if  all  Rn- 

Beports  be  true),  with  whom  thou  consort' 

est, 
Wm  lead  thee— 

Ulr.  (impatienay).  T  11  be  brf  by  noman. 

Sieg.  Nor  339 

Be  leader  of  such,  I  would  hope.  At  once 
To  wean  thee  from  the  perils  of  tby  yonth 
And  haughty  spirit,  I  have  thought  it  well 
That  thou  shouldst  wed  the  lady  Ida — more 
As  thou  appear'st  to  love  her. 

Uir.  I  have  said 

I  will  obey  your  orders,  were  they  to 


Unite  with  Hecate;  can  a  son  1 


Sieg.   He  says  too  much  in  saymg  this.  It 

The  nature  of  thine  age,  nor  of  thy  blood. 
Nor  of  thy  temperament,  to  talk  so  cooUy, 
Or  act  BO  carelessly,  in  that  which  is  35a 
The  bloom  or  blight  of  all  men's  happiness 


(For  Glory's  pillow  is  but  restless  if 
Love  lay  not  down  his  cheek  there):  some 

stroug  bias, 
Some  master  fiend  is  in  thy  service  to 
Misrule  the  luortal  who  believes  him  slave, 
And  makes  his  eraty  thought  sabaervieiit; 

Thou  'dst  say  at  once  —  'I  love  yoaDg  Ida, 


-So 
Would  I  have  aaswer'd. 

UIt.  Sir,  go«  loed  for  love.     360 

SUg.   I   did,  and   it   has  been  my  only 

In  many  miseries. 

Ulr.  Whiuh  miseries 

Had  never  been  but  for  this  love-match. 

SUff.  Still 

Against  your  age  and  nature  !    Who  at 

twenty 
E'er  answor'd  thus  till  now  7 

Ulr.  Did  you  uot  warn  me 

Against  youi  own  example  ? 

SUg.  Boyish  sophist  I 

In  a  word,  do  you  love,  or  lovo  not,  Ida  ? 

Ulr.    What  matters  it,  if  I  am  ready  to 
Obey  you  in  espousing  her  ? 

Sieg,  As  fic 

As  you  feci,  nothing,  but  all  life  fur  her. 
She  's  young  —  all  beautiful  —  ndorea  you 

Kndow'd  with  qualities  to  give  happiness, 
Such  as  rounds  commou  life  into  a  dream 
Of   something    which    your   poets   cannot 

And  (if  it  were  not  wisdom  to  love  virtue) 
For  which  Pliiloaophy  might   barter  Wis- 

And  giving  so  much  happiness,  deserve 
A  tittle  in  return.     I  would  not  have  her 
Break  her  heart  for  a  man  who  has  none  to 

Or  wither  on  her  stalk  like  some  pale  rose 

Deserted  by  the  bird  she  thought  a  nightin- 
gale, 38. 

AccorduiE  to  the  Onent  tale.     She  is  — 
Ulr.   The  daughter  of  dead  Stralenheim, 
yonr  foe: 

111  wed  her,  ne'ertheless:  though,  to  say 

Just  now  I  am  uot  violently  transported 
In  favour  of  such  unions. 

Sieif.  But  she  loves  you. 


Ulr.  And  I  love  her,  and  therefore  wooU 
think  Iiotc«. 

Sieg,   Alas  I     Love  never  did  so. 

Ulr.  Then'tistinw 

He  should  begin,  and  take  the  bandage  from 
His  eyes,  and  look  before  he  leaps:  tillnoi' 
He  hath  ta'en  a  jump  i'  the  dnrk. 

Sift/.  But  you  oooRent  ?    m 

Ulr.   I  did,  and  do. 

Sieg.  Then  fii  the  day. 

Ulr.  T  is  USUI 

And  cerles  courteous,  to  leave  tJiat  to  A 

Sieg.   1  will  engage  for  her. 

Ulr.  So  will  not. 

For  any  woman;  and  as  what  I  lix, 
I  fain  would  see  unshaken,  when  she  givM 
Uer  answer,  1  'U  give  mine. 

Sifg.  But 't  is  your 


of   ■ 


Ton 

Uir.    Count,   'tin   a   marriage 

making. 
So  be  it  of  your  wooing)  but  to  plpa 
I  will  now  pay  ray  duty  to  my  mother,    «■ 
With  whom,  you  know,  the  lady  Ida  is. 
What  would  you  have  ?     You  luive  fcotij 

my  stirring 
For  manly  sports  beyond  the  I'astle  waQ|ji 
And  I  obey;  you  bid  me  turn  a  chajnbeMlj 
To  pick  up  gloves,  and  foiis,  and  knitting 

needles. 

and  tunes,  and  watch  for 


And  list  ti 


And  smile  at  pretty  prattle,  and  look  into 
The  eyes  of  feminine,  as  though  they  were 
Tlie  stars  receding  early  to  our  wish  #19 
I'lMJo  the  dawn  of  a  world-winning  battle  — 
What  can  a  son  or  mau  do  more  7 

iJCtll  Vl*m. 
Sieg.  (lolwi).  Too  muchi 

Too  much  of  duty,  and  too  little  love  I 
He  pays  me  in  the  coin  he  owes  me  not: 
For  such  hath  been  my  wayward  fate,  I 

could  not 
Fulfil  a  parent's  duties  by  his  side 
Till  now;    but  love   he  owes   me,  for  mj 

tlioufrhts 
Ne'er  left  him,  nor  my  eyes  long'd  withovt 

To  see   my  child   again,  and  now  I  hare 

found  him  I 
But  how '^obedient,   but  with  coldnen; 

duteous 

Is  my  sight,  but  with  carelessness  i  myste- 
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Abstnoted,  diBtant,  much  given  to  long 

absence, 
And  where  —  none  know  —  in  league  with 

the  most  riotous 
Of  our  young  nobles;   thoogh,  to  do  him 

justice. 
He    nevec   stoops   down  to  their  vulgar 

Tet  there 's  some  tie  between  them  which  I 

Unravel.  They  look  up  to  him,  coniiult  him. 
Throng  round  him  as  a  leader :  but  with  me 
He  hath  no  confidence  1  Ah  I  can  I  hope  it 
After  —  what  I  doth  my  father's  curse  de- 
Even  to  my  child  ?    Or  is  the  Hungarian 

To  shed  more  blood  ?  or  —  Oh  I  if  it  shonld 

ber 
Spirit  of  Stralenheim,  dost  thou  walk  these 

To  wither  him  and  hia,  who,  though  they 

Unlatch'd   the   door   of    death   for   thee? 

T  was  not 
Our  fault,  nor  ia  our  sin;  thou  wert  our  foe, 
And  yet  I  spared  thee  when  my  own  de- 
Slept  with  thee,  to  awake  with  thine  awak- 

And  only  took  —  Accursed  gold  t  thou  liest 
Like  poison  in  my  hands;  I  dare  not  use 

thee, 
Nor  part  from  thee;  thou  camest  in  such  a 

guise,  „o 

Me  thinks   thou   wouldst    contaminate    all 

Like  mine.   Yet  I  have  done,  to  atone  for 

Thou  villainous  gold,  and  thy  dead  master's 

Though  he  died  not  hy  me  or  mine,  as  much 
As  if  he  were  my  brother  !   I  have  ta'en 
His  orphan  Ida  —  cherish'd  her  as  one 
Who  wiU  be  mine. 

En4fr  on  AiTiiniurT. 

Attai.  The  abbot,  if  it  please 

Tour  eicellency,  whom  you  sent  for,  waita 

Upon  you.  [Eia  irrmttn. 

Enter  <lit  PUOR  Al.naT. 
Prior.        Peace  be  wiUi  these  walls,  and 


Sieg.      Welcome,  welcome,  holy  father  I 
And  may  thy  prayer  be  heard  I   All  men 
have  need  ^i 

Of  such,  and  I  — 

Prior.  Have  the  first  claim  to  all 

The  prayers  of  our  community.  Our  eon- 
Erected  by  your  ancestors,  is  still 
Protected  by  their  childfen. 

Sitg.  Yes,  good  father; 

Continue  daily  orisons  for  us 
In  these  dim  days  of  bereaies  and  blood, 
Though  the  schismatic  Swede,  Guatavns,  \a 
Gone  home. 

Prior.  To  the  endless  home  of  unbe- 

lievers. 
Whore  there  is  everlEisting  wail  and  woe,  ifia 
Gnashing  of  teeth,  and  tears  of  blood,  and 

fire 
Eternal,  and  the  worm  which  dieth  not  t 
Sieg.  True,  father:    and  to  avert  those 
pangs  from  one, 
Who,   though  of  our  most  faultless  holy 

church. 
Yet  died  without  its  last  and  dearest  ofBces 
Whivh  smooth  the  aoul  through  purgatorial 

I  have  to  oSer  humbly  this  donation 
In  masses  for  his  spirit. 

\e  goid  tehieh  ht  hod  taJten  from 


Prior.  Count,  if  I 

Receive  it,  't  is  because  I  know  too  well 
Refusal  would  offend  you.   Be  assured   470 
The  largess  shall  be  only  dealt  in  alma. 
And  every  mass  no  less  sung  for  the  dead. 
Dor  house  needs  no  donations,  thanks  to 

Which  has  of  old  endow'd  it ;  but  from  you 

And  yours  in  all  meet  things  't  is  fit  we  obey. 
For  whom  shall  mass  be  said  7 

Sieg.  (faUering).     For  —  for  —  the  dead. 

Prior.     His  name  ? 

Sieg.     *T  is  from  a  soul,  and  not  a  name, 
I  would  avert  perdition. 

Prior.  I  meant  not 

To  pry  into  your  secret.     We  will  pray 
For   one   unknown,   the   same   as   for  the 
proudest.  490 

Sieg.  Secret  t  I  have  none  :  but,  father, 
he  who 's  gone 
Might  have  one  ;  or,  in  short,  be  did  be- 
queath — 
No,  not  bequeath  —  bnt  I  bestow  this  sum 
For  pions  purposes. 


Prior.  A  proper  deed 

In  the  behalf  of  our  departed  mends. 
SitQ.  But   he   whu  'a   gone   was  not  my 
frieud,  but  fue, 
The  deadliest  imd  the  stanchest. 

Prior.  Better  still ! 

To  employ  oui  means  to  obtain  heaven  for 

the  noulK 
Of  our  dead  enemies  is  worthy  those 
Who  can  forgive  them  living. 

Sitg.  But  I  did  not  «o 

Forgive  this  man.     I  loathed   him   to  the 

last, 
As  be  did  mo.     t  do  not  love  him  now. 
But  — 

Prior.     Best  of  all!  for  this  is  pure  re- 
ligion I 
You  fain  would  rescue  bim  you  hate  from 

hell  — 
Ad  evangelical  compassion  —  with 
Your  own  gold  too  I 

Sieg.  Father,  't  is  not  my  gold. 

Prwr.  Whose  then  ?    You  said  it  was  no 

legacy. 
Sitg.  No  matter  whose  —  of  this  be  sure, 
that  be 
Who  own'd  it  never  more  wiU  need  it,  save 
In  that  which  it  may  purchase  from  your 

T  is  yours,  or  theirs. 

Prior.  Is  tiiere  no  blood  upon  it  ? 

Sieg.  No;  but  tliere  's  worse  than  blood 
- —  eternal  ahame  1 

Prior.  Did  he  who  own'd  it   (lie  in  bis 
bed' 

Sieg.  Alas ! 

He  did. 

Prior.  Son  1  you  relapse  into  revenge, 
If  you  regret  yonr  enemy's  bloodless  Oeatb. 

Sieg.  His  death  was  fathomlessly  ileupia 

Prior.  You  said  he  died  in  his  bed,  not 

battle. 
Sitg.  He 

Died,  I  scarce  know  —  but  —  be  was  atabb'd 

i'  the  dark, 
And  now  yon  have  it  —  periah'd  on  his  pil- 

By   a   cut-throat  1     Ay  I — you  may   look 

I  am  not  the  man.    I  '11  meet  yonr  eye  on 

tbat  point, 
Ai  I  can  one  day  God's. 

Prior.  Nor  did  be  die 

By  means,  or  men,  or  instntment  of  yours  ? 


Sieg,  No  I    by   the    God   who   i 
strikes  I 

Prior.  Nor  know  you 

Who  slew  bim  1 

Sieg.  I  could  only  gnesa  at  onfy 

And  he  to  me  a  eti'anger,  imeoonected, 
As  uuemploy'd.  Eicept  by  one  day's  know* 

1  never  saw  the  man  who  H-as  suspected. 
Prior.  Then  you  are  free  from  guilt.       _^ 
Sie^.  iea^erln).  Oh.  am  I  ?  — sayjl 

Fnor.  You  have  said  so,  and  know  best. 


have  said 
Father 
The  truth,  and  nought  but  truth,  if 


Sieg.  Father  I  I  have  spokeu  ja 


whole : 

Yet  say  I  am  nor  guilty  !  for  the  blood 
Of  this  man  weighs  on  me,  as  if  I  shed  'A, 
Though,  by  the  Power  who  abhorreth  to- 
man blood, 
I  did  not !  —  nay,  oni;e  Kpared  it,  when  t 

And  ooiild  —  ay,   perhaps,   nHould   (if  amc 

self-«afety 
Be  e'er  excusable  in  sncb  defences 
Against  the  att»cks  of  ovei^-potent  foes). 
But   pray   for   him,  for   me,   and   sU  af, 

For,  as  I  said,  though  I  be  innocent,        gt 
I  know  not  wliy,  a  Uke  remorse  is  on  me, 
As  if  lie  had  fallen  by  me  or  mine.     Pray 

Fatlier  I  I  have  pray'd  myself  in  vain. 

Prior,  I  wiL 

Be    comforted !     You    are    innocent,  and 

should 
Be  calm  as  innocence. 

Sieg.  But  calmness  is  not 

Always  the  attribute  of  iouocence. 
I  feel  it  is  not. 

Prior.  But  it  will  be  so. 

When  the  mind  gathers  up  its  trutJi  within 

it. 
Remember  the  great  festival  to-morrow. 
In  which  you  tank  amidst  our  chiefeat  do- 
As  well   as  yonr   brave  son;   and  smootk 

your  aspect; 
Nor  ill  the  general  orison  of  thanks 
For  bloodshed  stopt,  let  blood  you  shed  not 

A  cloud   upon  your  thoughts.     This  were 


Take  comfort,  and  forget 
Such  things,  and  leave  remorse  untfi  the 
guilty.  [ffwnrf. 
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ACT  V 
Scene  I 

A  larte  and  mafilteail  OoMe  Bait  in  IM  Came  ef 
Slegmdarf,  Oeeoralei  viUh  Trophia,  Baimtn,  and 
Armi  !>/ lial  Fatally. 


^m.  Be  quick  1  the  count  will  soon  re- 
turn: the  ladies 
Already  are  at  the  portal.     Have  you  neat 
The  messengers  in  search  of  him  he  seeks 


JUeis.   I    have, 

Prague, 

Aa  far  as  the  man's  di«BS  and  figure  oould 
By  jonr  description  track  him.     The  deTtl 

take 
These    revels   and    processions  I     All   the 

pleasure 
(If  snch  there  be)  must  fall  (o  the  speota- 

I  'm  sure  none  doth  to  ua  who  make  the 

Am.  Go  to  !  my  lady  conntess  comes. 

MeU.  I  'd  rather  lo 

Ride  a  day's  hunting  on  an  outworn  jade. 
Than  follow  in  the  train  of  n  great  man 
In  theae  dull  pageantries. 

Am.  Begone  I  and  rail 

Within.  [Emm. 

Filer  lAr  CoBBTm  J 

Jos.  Well,  Hea 
rl 


Q  be  praised,  the  show 

I  say  so  !  never  have  I 

•  flowers,  the 


Ida.  How 
dreamt 
Of  aught  so  beautiful. 

boughs. 

The  banners,  and  thenobles,  and  the  knights. 
The  gems,  the  robes,  the  plumes,  the  happy 

The  coursers,  and  the  incense,  and  the  sun 

Streaming   through   the   stain'd   windows, 

even  the  lombs  m 

Which  look'd  so  calm,  and   the   celestial 

Which  Heem'd  as  if  they  rather  came  from 

heaven 
Than  mounted  there,  the  bursting  oi^an's 

RoUii^  on  high  like  an  harmonious  thun- 


At  peace  I  and  all  at  peace  with  one  another  1 
Oh,  my  swe«t  mother  1    IBmiraeliig  Jouram. 

joi.  My  beloved  child  1 

For  BQch,  I  trust,  thou  shalt  he  shortly. 

Ida.  Oh  t 

1  am  BO  already.    Feel  how  my  heart  beats  I 

Jos.  It  does,  my  love;  and  never  may  it 
_        throb  JO 

ore  bitter. 

ol 
How  should   it?     What   should   make  na 

grieve  7     I  hate 
To  hear  of  sorrow :  how  can  we  be  sad. 
Who  love  each  other  so  entirely  ?     You, 
The  count,  and  Ulric,  and  your  daughter 

Jog.  Poor  child  I 

Ida.  Do  you  pity  me  7 

Jot.  No;  I  but  envy. 

And  that  m  storow,  not  in  the  world's  sense 
Of  the  universal  vice,  if  one  vice  be 
More  general  than  another. 

Ida.  1 11  not  bear 

A  word  against  a  world  which  still  con- 

You  and  my  Ulric.     Did  you  ever  see 
Aught  like  him  7   How  he  tower'd  amongst 

them  allt 
How  all  eyes  foUow'd  him  I   The  flowers 

fell  faster  — 
Rain'd  from  each  lattice  at  his  feet,  me- 

thought  — 
Than  before  all  the  rest;  and  where  he  trod 
1  dare  be  sworn  that  they  grow  still,  nor 

Will  wither. 

Joi.  You  will  spoil  him,  little  flatterer, 
If  he  should  hear  you. 

Ida.  But  be  never  will. 

I  dare  not  say  so  much  to  him  —  I  fear 

Jos.  Why  so  ?  he  loves  you  well 
Ida.  But  I  can  never  jo 

Shape  my  thoughts  of  him  into  woids  lo 

Besides,  he  sometimes  frightens  me. 

Jo>.  How  so? 

Ida.  A  cloud  comes  o'er  his  blue  eyes 
suddenly, 
Yet  he  says  nothing. 


Have  much  to  think  of. 

Ida.  Bat  I  ci 

Of  aught  save  him. 


7^4 I 

Jm.  Yet  there  are  other  men, 

la  the  world's  eye,  as  guodij.    TlierB  'b,  tor 

instance, 
The  joung  Count  Waldorf,  who  scarce  c 

withdrew 


ButUIric.    Did  yon  not  see  at  the  moment 
When  all  knelt,  and  I  wept  ?  aurt  yet  i 

thought, 
Through  my  fast  tears,  though  they  w 

thick  aud  warm, 
I  saw  him  smiling  on  me. 

Joi.  I  could  not 

See  aught  save  heaven,  to  which  my  eyes 

Together  with  the  people's. 

Ilia.  I  tlioiight  too 

Of  heaveu,  although  I  look'd  od  L'lric. 

/«..  Coroe, 

Let  UE  retire ;  they  wilt  be  here  anon 
EijjBCtunt  of  the  banquet.    We  will  lay 
Aside  these  nodding  plumes  and  dragging 

Ida.  And,  above  all,  these  stiS  aud  heavy 

Wliich  make  my  heiul  and  heatt  ache,  as 

both  throb 
Beneath  their  glitter  o'er  my  brow  and 

Dear  mother,  I  am  with  you. 


mid  if 
The  man  be  in  Prague,  be  sure  he  will  be 

Sieg.  Where  's  Ulrie  ? 
Lud.  He  rode  round  the  other  way 

With  some  young  nobles;  but  he  left  them 

And,  if  I  err  not,  not  a  minute  since 
I  heard  his  eieellency,  with  bis  train,        Sn 
Gallop  o'er  the  west  drawbridge. 
Enlrv  Oleic,  iplrnrljiily  drturd- 
Sieg.  ((0  LuBwiG).       See  they  cease  not 
Their  quest  of  him  I  have  described. 

[Kill  Lddwh.. 

Oh,  Ulric ! 
How  have  I  long'd  for  thee  I 

Ulr.  Your  wish  is  granted  — 

Behold  me  1 

Sieg.  Z  have  seen  the  murderer. 


Ulr.  Whom'/    Where'; 

Sieg.  The  HungKriao, 

who  slew  Stralenheim. 
Uir.  You  dream. 

Sitg.     I  live  1  and  as  I  live,  I  saw  bun  — 
Heard  him  I  he  dared  to  utter  even  my  name 
Ulr.  Whatn. 


Ulr. 


We. 


>r\'ia 


I  aU 


No  more:  forget  it. 

My  destinies  were  woven  in  that 

It  will  not  be  engraved  upon  my  tomb, 

ftuC  it  may  lead  me  there. 


tbrong'd; 

the  hymn  was  raised; 
'  Te Datm'  {lenl'd  from  nations,  rather  tl 
From  choirs,  in  one  great  cry  of  '  God  ba 

pniiacd ' 
For  one  day's  peace,  aft*r  thrice  ten  dread 

Each  bloodier  than  the  former.     I  anise. 
With  all  the  nobles,  and  as  I  look'd  down 
Along  the  lines  of  lifted  faces,  from 
Our  banner'd  and  escutcheou'd  gallery,  I 
Saw,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  (for  1  taw   iiw. ' 
A  moment  and  do  more),  what  struck  m«l 

sightless 
To  all  else  —  the  Hungarian's  fuoc!    I  gr«w 
Siek;  and  when  I  recuver'd  Iruiii  the 
Which  curl'd  about  my  senses,  and  a 
Look'd  down,  I  saw  him  not.     The  tl 

giving 


:',  and  we  mareh'd  back  in  procei- 


Waso' 

Utr.  Continue. 

Sieg.  When  we   reach'd   the 

Mnldan's  bridge. 
The  joyous  crowd  above,  the  numberless 
Barlu  mann'd  with  revellers  in  their  besi 

Which  shot  along  the  glancing  tide  below. 
The  decorated  street,  the  long  array, 
The  clasbiug  music,  and  the  thundering 
Of  far  artillety  which  seem'd  to  bid 
A  lung  and  loud  farewell  to  its  great  do- 

The  standards  o'er  me,  and  the  tramplingt 

The  roar  of  rushing  thousands,  —  all  — all 

could  not 
Chase  this  man  from  my  mind,   althou^ 

No  longer  held  him  palpable. 
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Vir. 


.  o  more,  then  ? 

Sieg.        I  look'd,  u  a  dyii^  soldier 
Looks  at  B  draught  of  water,  for  thu  ma 
But  still  I  saw  bun  not;  batinhiBateod  — 

UIt.  What  in  his  8t«ad  ? 

Sieg.  My  eye  for  ever  f 


It  rose  the  highest  of  the  stream  of  plomes 
Which  overflow'd  the  glittering  streets  of 
Prague. 

UIt.  What 's  this  to  the  Huueariau  ? 

Sitg.  Much  ;  for  I 

Had  almost  theu  forgot  him  in  my  son  ; 
When   just  as   the   artillery   ceased,   and 

The  music,  and  the  crowd  embraced  in  lien 
Of  shouting,  I  heard  in  a  deep,  low  voice. 
Distinct  and  keener  far  upon  my  ear 
Than  the  late  caonon's  volume,  Uiis  word  — 
'  Wtmer ! ' 

UIt.  Utter'd  by 

Sitg.  HiMlItum'd  —  andsaw  —  audfell. 

Ulr.  And  wherefore  7     Were  you  seen? 

Sieg.  The  ofBcious  care 

Of  tho»e  around  me  dragg'd  me  from  the 

Seeing  my  faintness,  ignorant  of  the  cause; 
Tou,  too,  were  too  remote  in  the 
(The  old  nobles  being  divided 

children) 
To  aid  me. 

Vir.  But  I  'II  aid  you 


Id  what  ? 

Uhr.  In  searching   for   this    man,   or  — 
When  he  's  foimd 
What  shall  we  do  with  him  7 

Sitg.  I  know  not  that. 

UIt.  Then  wherefore  seek  ? 

Sieg.  Because  I  cannot  rest 

Till  be  is  found.     His  fate,  and  Stralen- 

And  ours,  seem  intertwisted  1  nor  can  be 
UnravelI'd  till  — 

AUen.  A  stranger  to  wait  on 

Your  excellency. 

Sieg.  Who  1 

Atlen.  He  gave  no  name. 

Sieg.  Admit  him,  ne'erthelesa. 
[TV  ATnMD&BT  in4roducei  OjiVoit,  and   ^flrrw^ 


SUg.  (ioupAlily).    The  same  yoo  knew, 
sir,  by  that  name  ;  and  you  /         ija 

Gab.  (looking  Tound).    I  recognize  you 
both  :  htfaer  and  son. 
It  seems.    Gonnt,  I  hare  heard  that  you, 

OTTOUrS, 

Have  lately  beien  in  search  of  me  1  I  an 

Sieg.  I  have  sought  you,  and  have  found 
yOB  :  yoo  are  charged 
(Yonr  own  heart  may  inform  you  why)  with 

A  crime  as  —  IStpamm. 

Gab,  Give  it  utterance,  and  then 

I II  meet  the  conseqaeuceB. 

Sitg.  You  shall  do  so  — 

Qab.         First,  who  accuses  me  ? 

Sieg.  All  thinga. 

If  not  all  men  :  the  universal  rumour, 
My  own  presence  cm  the  spot,  the  place,  the 

And  every  speck  of  circumstanoe  unite 
To  fix  the  blot  on  yon. 

Gab.  And  on  me  only .' 

Pause  ere  you  answer :  is  no  other  name. 
Save  mine,  atain'd  in  this  business  ? 

Sieg,  Trifling  villain 

Who  play'st  with  thine  own  gnilt !     Of  all 

that  breathe 
Thou  best  dost  know  the  innocence  of  him 
'Gainst  wbom  thy  breath  would  blow  thy 

bloody  slander. 
But  I  wiU  talk  no  further  with  a  wretch, 
Further  than  justice  asks.   Answer  at  once. 
And  without  quibbling,  to  my  charge. 

Gab.  'T  is  false  t     .70 

Sieg.  Who  says  so  ? 

Gab.  I, 

Sieg.  And  how  disprove  it  ? 

Gab.  By 

The  presence  of  the  murderer. 

Sieg.  Name  him  t 


Gab. 


I  than  I 


He 
e.    Your 

!,  Idare 


Sieg,  If  you  n 

Your  utmost. 

Gab.         You  may  do  so,  and  in  safety  ; 
I  know  tbe  assassin. 

Sieg,  Where  is  he  ? 

Gab.  (pointing  to  Uuuc).      Beside  yon  I 
[Uluc  nuAa  forward  e^  tUta 


7i6  DRj 

SUg.  Liar  and  fiend  t  but  yon  shall  not 

he  alftin; 
These   whU»  are  tnine,  and  j'ou   are  safe 

withiti  them.  ISe  lunu  la  uuuo, 

Ulrii^,  repel  this  calumny,  as  1 
Will  do.     I  avow   it  U"  a  groirth  so  mon- 

atraiis,  1 3a 

I  could  uot  deem  it  earth-born:  but  be  calm; 
It  will  refute  itself.     But  touch  him  uot. 

Gab.  Irfiokat  Aim,  count,  and  theuAfor  me. 
SUg.  (Jirst  to  Gabor,  and  then  toolang  al 
Ui-mcJ.  I  hear  thee. 

My  God  I  you  loot  — 

Ulr.  How  ? 

Sieg.  Ag  on  that  dread  night 

When  we  met  iu  the  garden. 

Ulr.  {composes  hinaeif).   It  Ik  Dotbing. 
Qab.  Count,  you  are  bound  to  hear  me. 
I  came  luther 
Not  seeking  you,   but  sought.      When   I 

knelt  down 
Amidst  thi!  people  in  the  church,  I  dream'd 


And  we  have  met. 

Sieg.  Go  on,  sir. 

Gab.  Kre  I  do  so, 

Allow  me  to  inquire  who  protitcd 
By  Stralenheim's  death?      Wns't  I — aa 

And  poorer  by  suspicion  on  my  name  ! 
The  barou  lost  in  that  last  oatrage  neither 
Jewels  nor  gold  ;  his  life  alone  was  sought, 
A  life  which  stood  between  the  claims  of 

To  honours  and  extateg   scarce   less   than 
princely. 

Sieg.  These  hints,  ns  vague  as  vain,  at- 
tach no  less 
To  me  than  to  my  son. 

Gab.  I  can't  help  that.  ™ 

But  let  tbe  consequence  alight  on  bim 
Who  feels  himself  the  guilty  one  amongst  as. 
I  Epenk  to  you,  Coimt  Siegendorf,  because 
I  bjiow  you  innocent,  and  deem  you  just. 
But  ere  lean  proceed  —  rfarejou  protect  me  7 
Dare  you  command  me  ? 


»«r*/0 


d  hit 


"Xt 


nd  u  drm 


Gab.  1  am  unarm'd,  count ;  bid  your  hV; 
lay  down 
His  aabre. 

Ulr.  {offers  il  to  him  cotitemptuoiuly) 

Take  it. 
Gab.  No,  sir,  't  is  enough 

That  we  ore   both  unarm'd ;  I  would  Mt 

choose 
To  wear  a  Bt«et  which  may  be  stain'd 

Blood  than  came  there  in  battle. 

Uir.  (casta  Ike  sabre /rom  him  in  conWnpiy 
It  — ( 
Such  other  weapon  in  my  hands  — 


Once  when  disarm'd  and  at  my  merry. 

Gab.  Tme- 

1  have  not  forgotten  it:  yon  spared  me  fli 
Your  own  especial  purpose,  to  sustnin 
An  ignominy  not  my  own. 

UTr.  Proceed. 

The  tale  is  doubtless  worthy  the  relater. 
But  is  it  of  my  father  to  hear  further  ? 

Sieg.  (Inket  his  gan  fty  the  hand).  My  bo 
I  know  my  own  innocence,  and  dud 

Of  yours,  but  I  have  promised  Utis  nu 
patience;  i 

Let  him  continue. 

Gab.  I  will  not  detain  yon 

By  speaking  of  myself  much;  I  began 

Life   early,  and   am   what   the   world  hal 
made  me. 

At  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  I  pais'd 

A  winter  in  obscurity,  it  was 

_ juented  soni 

often) 

To  hear  related  a  strange  circumstance 
In  February  last.     A  martial  force. 
Sent  by  the  slate,  had,  after  strong  resist- 

Secured   a   band   of   desperate   men,  sup- 
Marauders   from   the  hostile  camp.    Tbty 

proved. 
However,  not  to  be  so,  but  banditti, 
Whom  either  accident  or  enterprise 
Had  carried  from  their  usual  bauot  —  the 

forests 
Which  skirt  Bohemia — even  into  Lusatia. 
Many  amongst  them  were  reported  of 
High   rank;    and  martial   law   slept  for  ft 
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At  last  tbej  were  escorted  o'er  tbe  froB- 


Sieg.  And  what  is  this  to  Ulric  7 

Gm.  Amongst  them  there  was  said  to  be 

Of  wonderful  endowments:  birth  and  for- 

Toiith,  str^igtb,  and  beauty,  almost  super- 

And  ootirage  as  iinriyall'd,  were  proclaim'd 
His  by  the  public  rumour;  and  his  sway, 
Not  only  over  his  assoeiates,  but 
His  judges,  was  attributed  to  witchcraft. 
Such  was  his  influence.    I  have  no  great 
faith  ijD 

In  an;  tnagio  save  that  of  the  mine; 
I  therefore  deem'd  him  wealthy.   But  my 

Was  roused  with  varions  feelings  to  seek 

This  prodigy,  if  only  to  behold  him. 

Sieg.  And  did  you  so  ? 

Gab.  You  11  hear.  Chance 

favour'd  me: 
A  popular  affray  in  the  public  square 
Drew   crowds   together.      It   was   one   of 

Occasions  where  men's  sonla  look  out  of 

And  show  them  as  they  are  —  even  in  their 

The  moment  my  eye  met  bis,  I  exclaim'd, 
'  This  is  the  man  t '   though  he  was  then. 

With  the  nobles  of  the  city.   I  felt  sure 
I  had  not  err'd,  and  watch'd  1''"'  long  and 

nearly; 
I  Doted  down  his  form,  his  gesture,  features, 
Stature,  and  bearing;  and  amidst  them  all, 
Midst  everj  natund  and  acquired  diatino- 

I  could  discern,  methought,  the  assassin's 

Aod  gladiator's  heart. 

Ulr.  (tmiling).  The  tale  sounds  well. 

Ca6.  And  may  sound  better.  —  He  ap. 

One  of  those  beings  to  whom  Fortune  bends 
As  she  doth  to  the  daring,  and  on  whom  171 
lie  fates  of  others  oft  depend ;  besides. 
An  indescribable  sensation  drew  me 


'itg.  Ana  may  not  be  right  now. 
!eA.  I  foUow'd  k 


Near  to  this  man,  as  if  my  point  of  fa 
Was  to  be  Ox'A  by  him.  — There   ] 

Sitt 

G<d 
Solicited  his  notice,  and  obtain'd  it, 
Though  not  his  friendship.   It  was  his  in- 
tention 
To  leave  the  city  privately:  we  left  it 
Togetlier,  and  together  we  arrived  iHa 

In  the  poor  town  where  Werner  was  con- 

Aud  Stialeuheim  was  saeoour'd  —  Now  we 

The  vei^  —  dare  you  hear  further  ? 

Sieg.  I  must  do  so  — 

Or  I  have  heard  too  much. 

Gab.  I  saw  in  yon 

A  man  above  his  station;  and  if  not 
So  high,  as  now  I  &nd  you,  in  my  then 
Conceptions,  't  was  that  I  had  rarely  seen 
Hen  such  as  you  appear'd  in  height  of  mind 
In  the   most  high  of   worldly   rank;   you 

Poor,  even  to  all  save  rags:  I  would  bare 

My  purse,  though  slender,  with  you  — you 
refused  it. 
Sieg.  Doth  my  refusal  make  a  debt  to 

That  UiuB  you  urge  it  ? 

Gab.  StUl  you  owe  me  something, 

Though  not  for  that;  and  I  owed  you  my 

At   least   my   seeming   safety,   when   the 

Of  Stralenheim  pursued  me  on  the  gronnds 
That  /  had  robb'd  him. 

Sieg.  I  conceal'd  you — I, 

Whom  and  whose  house  you  arraign,  reviv- 
ing viper  1 

Gab.  r  accuse  n 

Ton,  count,  have  made  yourself  accuser  — 

judge:  ,» 

Your  hall  'a  my  court,  yonr  heart  is  my  tri- 

Be  just  and  / 11  be  merciful  I 

Sieg.  You  memiful  I 

YoD  I  Base  calumniator  I 

GiO,.  I.   Twill  rest 

With  me  at  last  to  be  so.  Yon  conceal'd  me 


>  man,  save  in  my  de- 


Weurf  ^tb  watchtng  in  tbe  dark,  and 

dubious 
Of  trat^iug  bock  m;  way,  I  saw  a  gUmmer, 
Throagb  distant  orannies,  of  a.  twinkling 

light. 
I  foUow'd  it,  EJid  roauh'd  a  door  —  a  eocret 
Portal  —  nbich   op^o'd    to   the   chiimbeT, 

With  cautions  hand  and  slow,  having  first 

undone 
As  much  as  made  a  crevire  of  the  fastening, 
I  look'd  throngh  and  beheld  a  purple  bed. 
And  oa  it  Stralenheim  !  — 

Sieg.  Asleep  I     And  yet 

You  slew  him  I  —  Wretth  ! 

Gab.  He  was  already  alain. 

And  bleeding  like  a  sacrifice.     My  own 
Blood  became  ice. 

Sieg.  Btit  he  was  all  alone  I 

You  saw  none  else  ?    You  did  not  see  the  — 


lH't 


BJ/m» 


No, 


Gab. 
He,  whom  you  dare 
Scarce  dare  to  recollect,  was  not  then  in 
The  chamber. 

Sitg.  (to   Ulric).  Then,  my  boy  I   thou 
art  guiltless  still: 
Tfaon  bad'st  me  eay  /  was  so  once  —  Oh  1 

Do  thou  aa  much  ! 

Gab,  Be  patient !  1  can  luil 

Recede  now,  though  it  sluike  tJie  very  walls 
Which  frown  above   us.      You  remember. 

If  not,  yoiir  son  does,  —  that  the  locks  were 

changed 
Beneath  /tin  chief  inspection  on  the  mom 
Which  led  to  this  same  night;  bow  he  had 

He  best  knows;  but  within  an  Antechamber, 
The  door  of  which  was  half  ajar,  I  saw  jj, 
A  man  who  wash'd  his  bloody  bonds,  and 

oft 
With  stem  and  anxious  glance  gazed  back 

The  bleeding  body  —  bnt  it  moved  no  more, 
Sieg.  Oh  I  God  of  fathers  I 
Oab,  I  beheld  his  features 

As  I  sec  yours;  but  yours  they  were  not, 

though 
Besembling  them  —  behold  them  in  Count 

Line's  ! 
Distinct  as  I  beheld  them,  though  the  ex- 
Is  not  now  what  it  then  was;  bnt  it  was  so 


When  I  erat  charged  him  with  tiiecri 

Sug.  This  i^  so— 

Gab.  (inlerrupling  him).    Nay,  but 

me  to  the  end  I 
A'oic  you  must  do  so.     I  conceived  myacH 
Betrsy'd  by  you  and  Aim  (tor  now  I  saw 
There  was  some  tie  between  yon)  into  lU 
Pretended  den  of  refuge,  to  become 
The   victim   of  your   guilt;   and   my  Bn 

thought 
Was  vengeance.    But  though  arm'd  wilk 

short  poniard 
(Having  left  my  sword  without),  I  was  ■ 

mutch 
For  him  at  any  time,  aa  had  been  proved 
That  morning  —  either  in  address  or  fom 
I   tnm'd,  and   fled  —  i'  the   dark:   chaM 

rather  than  q 

Skill  made  me  gain  tbe  secret  door  of  tti 

hail. 
And  thence  the  chamber  where  tou  alep 

HI 
Had  foimd  you  iniittn^,  Heaven  alone  N 

tell 
What  vengeance  and  suspicion  might  ta* 

prompted; 
Bat  ne  er  dept  gnilt  as  Werner  slept  tti 

Sieg,  And  yet  I  had  horrid  dreams !  u 
liiich  brief  sleep. 
The  stars  had  not  gone  down  when  I  awoka 
Why  didst  thou  spare  me  ?  I  dreamt  of  my 

father  — 
And  now  my  dreum  is  out ! 

Gab.  T  is  not  my  fault,  ^ 

If  I  have  read  it.  Well !  I  ded  and  hid  me. 
Chance  led  me  here  after  so  many  moons, 
And  show'd  me  Werner  iu  Count  Siegea- 

dorf ! 
Werner,  whom  I  had  sought  in  huts  in  v*ii| 
Inhabited  the  palace  of  a  sovereign  I 
You  sought  me  and  have  fimnd  me — now 

you  know 
My  secret,  iwil  uiay  weigh  its  worth. 
Sieg,   (ajier  a  paiae).  Indeed  ! 

Gab.  Is  it  revenge  or  justice  which  ia- 
spires 
Your  meditation  ? 

Sieg.  Neither  —  I  was  weighing 

The  value  of  your  secret. 

Gab.  You  shall  know  it  ]fo 

At  once :  —  when   you   were  poor,  and  I, 

though  poor, 
Rich  enough  to  relieve  sach  poverty 
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Aa  migbt  have  enTied  miiie,  I  offei'd  yon 
My  purse  —  jou  would  not  eliM«  it:   111 

be  ftfLnkoT 
With  you;  you  are  wealthy,  noble,  tmsted 

by 
The  imperial  powers — you  uodentand  me  ? 
SUg.  Yes. 

Gab.   Not  quite.     You  think  me  veool, 

and  scarce  true: 
"T  is  no  less  true,  howeTer,  that  my  for- 

Have  made  me  both  at  present.     Yon  shall 

I  would  have  aided  yon,  and  also  have    j&a 
Been  somewhat  damaged  in  my  name  to 

Yours  and  your  son's.     Weigh  well  what  I 
have  said. 
SUg.   Dare  you  await  the  event  of  a  few 
minutes' 
Deliberation  7 

Gab.    (catU  hii  eyei  on  Ulbic,  urAo  ti  Uart' 
ing  againtl  a  piUur).     If  I  should  do 
so? 
SUg.   I  pledge  my  life  for  yours.     With- 
draw into 
This  tower.  [Opem  a  Inn-rf  door. 

Gab.    (heailatingly).     ThLt  is  the  second 
m/<  asyimn 
You  have  offer'd  me. 

SUg.  And  was  not  the  first  so  ? 

Gab.  I  know  not  that  even  now  ^  hut 
will  approve 
The  second.  I  have  still  a  further  shield; 
Idid  not  enter  Prague  alone  ;  and  should  I  3^ 
Be  put  to  rest  with  Stralenheim,  there  are 
Some  tongues  without  will  wag  in  my  be- 
half, 
fie  brief  in  your  decision  I 

SUg.  I  will  be  so. 

My  word  is  sacred  and  irrevocable 
Within  these  walls,  but  it  extendB  no  further. 
Cai.    I  'U  take  it  for  so  much, 
Sieg.    (potnb  to  Ulric's  sabre  ilitl  upon  tie 
ground).  Take  also  that  — 

I  saw  you  eye  it  e^erly,  and  him 
Distrustfully. 

Gab.    (lakes  up  the  it^e).     Iwill;  andso 
provide 
To  sell  my  life  —  not  cheaply. 

SUg.   (advancei  to  Vhnic).   Now,  Count 
UlricI 
For  son  I  dare  not  call  thee  —  What  say'st 

thou  ?  400 


Ulr.  His  tale  is  ttoe. 

SUg.  True,  monster  ! 

Ulr.  Most  true,  father  I 

And  Tou  did  well  to  listen  to  it:  what 
We   know,  we  can   provide   against.     He 

Be  silenced. 

SUg.  Ay,  with  half  of  my  domains; 

And  with  the  other  half,  ooold  he  and  thou 
Unsay  t^i»  villany- 

Uir.  It  is  no  time 

i*ot  trifling 
His   story  s   ti 
tilenced. 


too   must    be 


SUg.   How  so? 

Ulr.  As  Stralenheim  is.  Are  yon  so  dull 
As  never  to  have  hit  on  this  before  ?  41a 
When  we  met  in  the  garden,  what  except 
Discovery  in  the  act  could  make  me  know 
His  death?    Or  hod  the  prince's  household 

Then  summon'd,  would  the  cry  for  the  po- 

Been  left  to  such  a  stranger  ?  Or  should  I 
Have  loiter'd  on  the  way  ?   Or  could  you, 

Wemer, 
The  object  of  the  baron's  bate  and  fears. 
Have  fled,  unless  by  many  an  hour  before 
Suspicion  woke  ?   I  sought  and  fathom'd 

Doubting  if  you  were  false  or  feeble  :  I  40 
Perceived  you  were  the  latter  ;  and  yet  so 
Confiding  have  I  found  you,  that  I  doubted 
At  times  your  weakness, 

SUg.  Parricide  t  no  less 

Than  common  stabher  )   What  deed  of  my 

life, 
Or  thought  of  mine,  could  make  yoo  deem 

me  fit 
For  your  accomplice  ? 

Ulr.  Father,  do  not  raise 

The  devil  you  cannot  lay  between  us.  This 
Is  time  for  union  and  for  action,  not 
For  family  disputes.    While  jou  were  tor- 
Could  /  be  calm  ?   Think  you  that  I  have 

This  fellow's  tale  without  some  feeling  ?  — 

You 
Have  taught  me  feeling  for  if ou  and  myself : 
Forwhomorwliat  else  did  you  ever  teach  it? 
SUg.   Oh  t  my  dead  father's  curse  I  't  is 

working  now. 
Ulr,   Let  it  workout  the  grave  will  keep 
it  down  I 


Aabes  axe  feeble  foes  ;  it  is  more  esiy 
To  baElte  such,  thau  countenuine  a  mole 
MThich  winds  its  blind  but  liviog  path  be- 
neath you. 
Yet  hear  ine  still !  —  if  you  coademn  me, 

Remember  who  hath  taught  me  unce  too 

To  liateD  to  him  I      Who  proelaim'd  to  me 
That  there  mere  crmtoi  made  venial  by  the 


That   passion   wai  our   nature  ?   thttt   the 

Of  Heaven  waited  on   the   goods  of   for* 

Who  show'd  me  his  humanity  seoiired 
By  his  nemei  only  ?     Who  deprived  me  of 
All  power  to  vindicate  myself  and  race 
In  open  day,  by  his  disgrace  which  stamp'd 
(It  might  be)  bastardy  on  me,  and  on 
Himself  —  a  felon's  brand  ?     The  man  who 

At  once  both  waiin  and  weak   invites  to 

Be  lungs  to  do,  hut  dare  not.    Is  it  strange 
That  I  should  act  what  you  ooulJ  ihinkf 

We  have  done 
With  right  and  wrougi  and  now  must  only 

Upon  effects,  not  causes.     Stralenbeim, 
Whose  life  1  saved  from  impulse,  as,  iin- 

I  would  have  saved  a  peasant's  or  a  dog's, 

Knoum   as   our   foe — but   not   from   ven- 
geance.    He 
Was  a  rock  in  our  way  which  I  cut  through. 
As  doth  the  bolt,  because  it  stood  between 


His  life :  when  due,  I  but  resumed  the  debt. 
He,  yon,  and  t  stood  o'er  a  gulf  wherein 
I  have  plimged  our  enemy.      You  kindled 

first 
The  torch,  i/ou  show'd  the  path;  now  trace 

me  that 
Of  safety,  or  let  me  ! 

Sitg.  I  have  done  with  life  I 

Vlr.   Let  us  have  done  with  that  which 

cankers  Life, 
Familiar  feuds  and  vain  recriminations 
Of  things  which  cannot  bo  undone.     We 
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No  more  to  learn  or  hide  i  I  know  no  fesr, 
And  have  within  these  very  walls  men  who 
(Although  you  know  them  notj  dare  ven- 
ture all  things. 
You  stand  high  wiUi  the  state;  what  pasM 

Will  not  excite  her  loo  great  coriosity: 
Keep  your  own  secret,  keep  a  steady  eye. 
Stir  not,  and  speak  not;  —  leave  the  rc'st  I 

We  must  have  no  third  babblers  tfaruat  bt  ,^ 
t ween  us.  [StOfuNJ 

Sieg.   (hoIuk).  Am   I   awake?   are  f 

my  father's  balls  ? 
And  jio'i  ■ —  my  son  ?     AIi/  sou  !  mine ! 

Abhorr'd  both  mystery  and  blood,  and  ret 
Am  plunged  into  the  deepest  hell  of  boiki 
I  must  be  speedy,  or  more  will  be  shed —  ■ 
The  H  ungarian's  1  —  Ulric  —  he  hath  p 

It  seems  :  I  might  have  gueas'd   as  mu 

Oil  fool  I 
Wolves  prowl  in  comixmy.     He  hath  thg 

SAs  I  too)  of  the  opposite  duor  which  letdt 
nto  the  turret.     Now  then  I  or  on 
To  be  the  father  of  fresh  crimes,  a 
Than  of  the  crimmal  !     Ho  t  Gabor  1  G*. 


[Biil  in 


SCENK   11 
Thi  IMtrlor  oj  ll.r  Tsrrrl. 
Quo*  and  Bnanmau. 
Gab.  Who  calls  ? 

SUg.  I  —  Siegendorf !    Tab 

these,  and  fly  I 
Lose  not  a  moment  1 


Gab.  What  am  I  to  do 

With  these  ? 

Sieg.  Whnte'er  you  will:  sell  them, 

And   prosper  ;   but  delay  not,  or  you  aie 
lost  I 
Gab,  You  pledged  your  honour  for  my 

Sieg.  And 

Must  thus  redeem  it.     Fly  I  I  am  not  mas- 


It  s. 
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Or  I  would  bid  them  fmll  and  cnuh  me  I 

Fly  I 
Or  yon  will  be  slain  by  — 

Oab.  le  it  even  bo  ?  joa 

Farewell,  thea  I  Recollect^  however, Count, 
YoQ  Bought  tliia  fatal  interview  t 

Sitg.  I  did: 

Let  it  not  be  more  fatal  still  I  —  Begone  t 
Gab,  By  the  same  path  I  enter'd  ? 
Sieg.  Yea  ;  that 's  safe  still: 

But  loiter  not  in  Prague;  yon  do  not  know 
With  whom  you  have  to  deal. 

tfob.  I  know  too  well. 

And  knew  it  ere  yonnelf,  unhappy  sire  I 

fWe  well !  [  EtU  Ouca. 

Sieg.    (tola*    and   lUtening).    He    hath 

dear'd  the  staircase.     Ab  t  1  bear 

The  door  sound  loud  behind  him  I     Ha  is 

safe! 
Safe!  —  Oh,   my   father's   siuritt — I  am 
faint  —  (ID 


.  a  drooping  pottura. 


KiMrV: 


Ulr.  Despatch  !  —  he  'a  there  I 

Lad.  The  count,  my  lord  I 

UW:    (recogniting   Sieobndorf).     You 

Sieg.  Yes:  if  you  want  another  victim, 

Ulr.    (leeiiff  him    siript   of  his   jewel*). 

Where  is  the  ruflion  who  haui  pinn* 

der'd  you  ? 
Vassals,  despati^h  in  search  of  him !   You  see 
Twas  as  1  said  —  the  wretch  hath  stript 

my  fether 
Of  jewels  which  might  form  a  prioee's  heip- 

Away  1  1 11  follow  yon  forthwith. 

[Emat  alt  bal  SiaUBiwiT  and  Uluo. 
What  '9  this  ? 
Where  is  the  villain  ? 

Sieg.  There  are  two,  sir:  which 

Are  you  in  quest  of  ? 

Ulr.  Let  us  hear  no  more 

Of  this;  he  must  be  found.     Vou  have  not 
let  him  jio 

Escape? 

Sieg.     He  'b  gone. 


Uy  fullest,  freest  aid. 


Sieg.  Stop!  I  command  —  entteat — im- 
plore !    Ob,  Ulrio ! 
Will  you  then  leave  me  ? 

Ulr.  What  t  renuuD  to  be 

Denounced  —  dragg'd,  it  may  be,  in  chains; 

and  all 
By  your  inherent  weakneBS,  half-hnmonity, 
Selfish  remorse,  and  temporiaing  pity. 
That  sacrifices  your  whole  race  to  save 
A  wretch  to  profit  by  our  ruin  I    No,  count. 
Henceforth  you  have  no  son  I 

Sieg.  I  Dever  had  one  ;     s9o 

And  would  you  ne'er  had  borne  the  uselesa 

Where  will  yon  go  ?    I  would  not  send  yon 

forth 
Without  protection. 

Ulr.  Leave  that  unto  me. 

I  am  not  alone;  nor  merely  the  vain  heir 
Of  your  domains;  a  thousand,  ay,  ten  thoo- 

Swords,  hearts,  and  hands,  are  mine. 

Sieg.  The  foresters  I 

With  whom  the  Hungarian  found  yon  first 

at  Frankfort  1 

Ulr.  Yes  —  men  — who  are  worthy  of  the 

name  !     Go  teU 

Your  senators  that  they  look  well  to  Prague ; 

Their   feast   of   peace   was   early   for   the 

There  are   mure  spirits  abroad  than  have 

been  laid 
With  Wallenstein ! 


Jox.  What  is 't  we  hear?  Hy  Stegendorf ! 
Thank  Heav'n,  I  see  you  safe  I 
Sieg.  Safe  1 

Ida.  Yes,  dear  father  I 

Sieg.  No,  no;  I  have  no  children:  never 

Call  me  by  that  worst  name  of  parent 

Jos.  What 

Means  my  good  lord ! 

Sieg.  That  yon  hare  given  birth 

To  a  demon  I 

Ida  (taking  Ulric's  hand).     Who  shall 

dare  nay  this  of  Liric  ? 
Sieg.    Ida,  beware  1  there 's  blood  upon 

that  hand. 
Ida  {stooping  lo  Iw  iiy.     I  'd  kiss  it  oB, 
though  it  were  mme. 


[da.  Oh,  great  God  I   sso 

And  I  have  loved  this  umn  I 
llDi  /atU  inueieu ;  Jomphdh  dandi  ipitiMai  irll* 

SUg.  The  wretch  hath  sbun 

Them  both  1  —  My  Josephine !  we  are  now 

Would  we  hud  ever  been  bo  !  —  All  ia  over 
For   me  I     Now  opeD   wide,  niy  sire,  thy 

Thy  curse  bath  dug  it  deeper  for  thy  son 
In  mine  !    The  race  of  Siegendorf  is  past. 
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PART    I 
SCBHK  I 


SWter  laiDLD  and  kit  miMtT  Bntnu. 

Bert.  Out,  hunchback  I 

Am.  I  was  Ikifd  so,  mother ! 

Bert.  Out, 

Thou  incubus  I  Thou  nightmare  t  Of  seTei 

The  sole  abortion  ! 

Atti.  Would  that  I  had  been  so. 

And  never  seen  the  light  I 

Bert.  I  voold  so  too  ! 

But  as  thou  halt  —  hence,  hence  — and  dc 
thy  bent  I 


That  back  of  thiue  may  bear  its  borthcs }, 

Mora  high,  if  not  so  broad  as  that  of  othett. 
Ara.  ItAeorsiteburtheu;  — but inyhearti 
Will  it 

Sustain  that  which  you  lay  upon  it,  motherT 
1  love,  or,  at  the  leant,  J   loved  you  :  no 

Save  you,  iu  nature,  can  love  aught  like  me 
Yon  nursed  me  —  do  not  kill  me  ! 

Berl,  Yea  —  I  nursed  then 

Because   tbou  wert  uiy   Arst-bom,   and  i 

knew  not 
If  there  would  be  another  imlike  thee. 
That  mun^trous  sport  uf  miture.     But  got 

And  gather  wood ! 

A  m.  I  will ;  but  when  I  bring  i^ 

Spenk  to  uie  kindly.     Though  my  brotbea 

sfree 


Our  miLk  baa  been  the  same. 

Berl.  As  is  the  hedgehog's  ■ 

Which  socks  at  midnight  from  the  wbal»' 

some  dain 
Of  the  young  bull,  uDt3  the  milkmaid  flndi 
The  nipple  ne«  day  Bore  and  udder  dry. 
Call  not  thy  brothers  brethren  1     Call  uu 

Uother;  for  if  I  brought  th^e  forth,  it  wal 
Ab  foolish  hens  at  times  Ikatch  vipen,  by 
Sitting  upon  strange  egga.      Out,  urehui, 

out !  {_EtU  Bunu. 

Am.  (soiw).  Oh, mother !  —  Sbeisgow^ 

and  I  must  do 
Her  bidding  ;  wearily  but  willingly 
I  would  fulfil  it,  eould  I  only  hope  ^ 

A  kind  word  in  return.     What  shall  I  do? 
[AvioLD  iryini  /o  nJ  icsoiJ  -■  in  dotng  Ihii  kt  mmit 

My  labour  for  the  day  is  over  now. 
AceursL'd  be  this  blood  that  flows  mi  fast; 
For  double  curses  will  be  my  meed  now 
At  home  —  What  home  ?   1  have  no  home, 

no  kin, 
No  kind  —  not  niadi;  like  other  creatures,  or 
To  nhare  their  sports  ur  pleasures.    Must  I 

Like  them  7    Oh  that  caeh  drop  which  falli 

to  earth 
Would  rise  a  snake  to  sting  them,  as  thiiy 

have  stung  me  ! 
Or  that  the  devil,  to  whom  they  liken  me,  ^ 
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Would  aid  hii  likeness  t    If  I  must  pAcbLke 
Hia  form,  why  not  his  powec  ?    Is  it  be- 


[AmocD  pwtf  to  a  spring,  and  tioopi  to  vof  A  hU  Aftxf  ■- 
he  ttarU  back. 

They  are  right;  and  Natore's 

What  she  hath  made  me.     I  will  not  look 

Again,  and  scaree  dare  Uiink  on 't.    Hideous 

That  I  am  t    The  Tery  waters  mook  me 
with 

Deep  in  the  fountain  to : 
From  drinking  therein.  IHtpatua. 

And  shall  I  live  on, 
A  burden  to  the  earth,  myself,  and  shame 
Unto  what  brongbt  me   into  life  ?    Tbon 

blood 
Which  flowest  so  freely  from  a  scratch,  let 

Try  if  thou  wilt  not  in  a  fuller  stream 
Pour  forth  my  woes  fprever  with  thyself 
On  earth,  to  which  I  will  restore  at  once 
This  hateful  compound  of  her  atoms,  aud 
Resolve  back  to  her  elements,  and  take    ta 
The  shape  of  any  reptile  save  myself, 
And   make  a  world   for   myriads  of   new 

This  knife  I  now  let  me  prove  if  it  will  sever 
This  wither'd  slip  of  nature's  nightshade  — 

Vile  form  —  tiara  the  creation,  as  it  hath 
The  green  bough  from  the  forest. 

[iMoiJi  plni:ei  iRe  ini/e  in  Ihe  gnnuid,  tcilA  the  jw(iU 

Now  't  is  set, 
And  I  can  fall  upon  it.     Yet  one  glance 
On  the  fair  day,  which  sees  no  foul  thing 

like 
Myself,  and  the  sweet  sun  which  warm'd 

me,  but 
In  Tain.     The  birds  —  how  joyously  they 

sing!  70 

So  let  them,  for  I  would  not  be  lamented: 
But  let   their  merriest  notes  be  Arnold's 

knell, 
The  fallen  leaves  my  monument,  the  mor- 


Of  the  near  fountain 

Now,  knife, 
falll 


in  my  sole  elegy. 
fimuy,  as  I  him  would 


The  fonutaiu  moves  without  a  wind:  but 

shaU 
The  ripple  of  a  spring  change  my  resolve  ? 
No.    Yet  it  moves  again  I    The  waters  stir, 
Not  as  with  air,  but  oy  some  subterraoe 
And  rocking  power  of  the  internal  world,  ia 
What 's  here  7     A  mist  1     No  more  ?  — 
\_A  c£inad  vnAet  /rom  (hi  fmmiain.    Be  Mtmdt  fftvi^y 
vponU;  U  If  diiptUed,  md a  laU  Hack  man  coma 

Am.  What  would  you?     Speak  1 

Spirit  or  man  ? 

Stran.  As  man  is  both,  why  not 

Say  both  in  one  ? 

Am.  Yonr  form  is  man's,  and  yet 

Yon  may  be  devil. 

Slran.  80  many  men  are  that 

Which  ia  so  call'd  or  thought,  that  yon  may 

add  me 
To  which  you  please,  without  much  wrong 

to  either. 
But  come:  you   wish   to  kill   yourself  j  — 

pursue 
Your  purpose. 

Am.  You  have  interrupted  me. 

Stran.  What  is  that  resolution  which  oao 

Be  int«rrupted  ?     If  I  be  the  devil  ^ 

You  deem,  a  single   moment  would  have 

made  you 
Mine,  and  for  ever,  by  your  suicide  ; 
And  yet  my  coming  saves  you. 

Am.  I  said  not 

You  loert  the  demon,  but  that  your  approach 
Was  like  one. 

Stran.  Unless  you  keep  company 

With  him  (and  you  seem  scarce  used  to 

such  high 
Socie^)  you  can't  tell  how  he  approaches  ; 
And  for  his  aspect,  look  upon  the  founttun. 
And  then  on  me,  and   judge  which  of  us 


A  m.  Uo  you  —  dare  you 

fo  taunt  me  with  my  bom  deformity  7 
Slran.  Were  I  to  taunt  a  buffalo  with 


Cloven  foot  of  thine, u 


the  swift  drome' 
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With  thy  sublime  of  humps,  the  aiiimalB 
Would  retel  in  the  corapluneot.     And  jet 
Both  beings  nro  more  swift,  more  strong, 

more  mighty 
In  action  and  audnrance  than  thyself. 
And  all  the  fierce  and  fair  of  the  saiue  kind 
With  thee.     Thj  form  is  uAtural  :  't  was 

I  Natui«'a  mistaken  lar^ss  to  bcAtow 

I  The  gifts  wtucb  are  of  others  upon  man. 

Arn.  Give   me  the  atrength  then  of  t^e 
bittfaJo's  foot, 

'  When  be  spurns  high  the  dust,  beholding  his 

Near  enemy  ;  or  let  me  have  the  long 
And  patieDt  swiftness  of  the  desert^ip, 

I  The  helmless  dromedary  !  —  and  I  '11  bear 

Thy  fiendish   sarcasm  with  a   taintly  pa- 

I  tien<^e. 

I  Slran.  1  wiU. 

'  Am.  {idlli  surprise).     Thoucamf* 

Slran.  Perhapa.    Would  you  aught  eUo  ? 
Am.  Thou  mockest  me. 

i  Stran.       Not  I.    Why  should  I  mock  ,,d 

[  What  all  are  mucking  ?   That 's  poor  sport, 

I  methinks. 

I         To  talk  to  thee  in  human  language  (for 

■        Tliou  canet  not  yet  speak  mine),  the  torea- 

I  ter 

r         Hunts  not  the  wretched  coney,  but  the  boar, 
Or  wolf,  or  lion,  ienving  paltry  game 
To  petty  bnrghera,  who  leave  once  a  year 
Their  walls,  to  till  their  household  i^drons 

with 
Such  scullion  prey,     The  meanest  gibe  at 

Now  /  can  mock  the  mightiest 

Arn.  Then  waste  not 

Thy  time  on  me  :  I  seek  thee  not. 

biran.  Tour  thoughts      ign 

Are  not  far  from  me.     Do  nut  send  me 

back: 
I  am  not  so  easily  recaU'd  to  do 
Good  service. 

Arn.  What  wilt  thou  do  for  me  ? 

Slran.  Change 

Shapes  with  you,  if  you  will,  since  yonrs  so 

Or  form  you  to  your  wish  in  any  shape. 

Am.  Oh  I  Ihen  you  are  Indeed  the  de- 
Nought  else  would  wittingly  wear  mine. 

Slran.  1 11  show  thee 

The  brightest  which  the  world  e'er  bore, 

and  give  thee 
Thy  choice. 


Am.  On  what  condition  ? 

Slran .  There  's  a  qnestiaB 

An  hour  ago  yon  would  have  given  yoiae 


,   and   now   job- 


To  look  like   other 

To  wear  the  form  of  heroes. 

Am.  No;  I  will  not 

I  must  not  compromise  my  bouL 

Stran.  What  soa^ 

Worth  naming  so,  would  dweU  in  such 

Am.  T is  an  aspiring  one,  whale'er  Uw 
tenement 
In  which  it  is  mislodged.     But  name 

compact : 
Must  it  be  sign'd  in  blood  ? 

Stran.  Not  in  yoor 

A  m.  Whose  blood  then  ? 

Stran.       We  will  talk  of  that 
But  I II  be  moderate  with  tou,  for  I  j 
Great  things  uithin  you.     You  shall 

But  your  own  will 

Are  jon  content  7 

I  take  thee  *.t  thy  -moA 


Stran.  Now  theu  I  — 
ippmagha 


[rAe 


■  /ouHtai 


A  little  of  vour  Wood. 
Am.  '  For  what? 

Slran.  To  mingle  with  the  magic  of  the 

And  make  the  ehivrm  effective. 

Am.  (holding  out  hn  wounded  arm).  Take 


Stran.  Shadows  of  beauty  ( 
Shadows  of  power  ! 

Rise  to  your  duty^ — 
This  ia  the  hour  I 

Walk  lovely  and  pliant 


From  the  depth  of  this  fountain, 
Bextcides  the  Hart 


As  the  cloud- 


That  our  eyes  may  behold 
The  model  in  air 

Of  the  form  I  will  mould, 
Bri^t  OS  the  Iris 

When  ether  is  spann'd;  — 
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Such  Am  demre  ii,  iPoiiUingioAwmiui. 

Such  mj  command  I 
Demons  heroic  — 

Demons  who  wore 
The  form  of  the  stoio 

Or  n^hist  of  yore  — 
Or  the  shape  of  each  victor, 

Frmn  Macedon's  boj 
To  each  high  Roman's  picture, 

Who  breathed  to  destto;  —   iSq 
Shadows  of  beaut;  I 

Shadows  of  power  I 
Upto  your  dut;  — 

This  is  the  honr  t 

PinmimiH  aritt  fnxa  Uit  initeri,  and  pan  M 

rt  Uu  Stran^tr  and  AmmqlO- 

Am.  What  do  I  see  ? 
Stran.  The  block-eyed  Roman,  with 

The  eagle's  beak  between  those  eyes  which 


His,  and  all  theirs  who  beir'd  his  very  name. 

Am.  The  phantom's  bald;  my  quest  is 
beaatj.   Could  I  190 

lubent  but  his  fame  with  his  defects ! 

Siran.   His  brow  was  girt  with  laurels 
mote  than  hairs. 
You  see  his  aspect  —  choose  it,  or  reject. 
I  can  but  promise  tou  bis  form;  bis  fame 
Most  be  long  sought  and  fought  for. 

Am.  I  will  fight  too. 

But  not  as  a  mock  Cssar.   Let  him  pass; 
His  aspect  may  be  fair,  but  suits  me  not. 

Slran.  Then  you  are  far  more  difBcult  to 
please 
Thau  Cato's  sister,  or  than  Brutus'  mother. 
Or  Cleopatra  at  sixteen  —  an  age  un 

When  love  is  not  less  in  the  e  je  than  heart. 
But  be  it  so  I  Shadow,  pass  on  I 

lT/itp\aiil<m  o/Jaliiu  Ckiot  dliapptan. 

Am.  And  can  it 

Be,  that  the  man  who  shook  the  earth  is 

And  left  no' footstep  ? 

Stran.         There  yon  err.    His  substance 
Left  graves  enough,  and  woes  enough,  and 

More  than  enough  to  track  his  memory; 
But   for   his   shadow,   'tis   no   more   than 

Except  a  little  longer  and  less  crook'd 
I'  the  sua.    Behold  another  I 


Athenians.  LocA  apoD  him  well. 

Am.  He  is 

Mote  lovely  than  the  last.  How  beautifnl  I 

Stran.  Such  was  the  ourltd  son  of  Clinias; 
—  wouldst  thou 
Invest  thee  with  his  form  ? 

Am.  Would  that  I  had 

Been  bom  with  it  I   But  since  I  may  choose 

I  will  look  further. 

ITht  MAade  of  Alcibiaia  dit^ptan. 

Slran.  Lo  t  behold  again  1 

Am.   What  I    that  low,  swarthy,  short- 
nosed,  ronnd-eyed  satyr, 
With  the  wide  nostrils  and  Silenus'  aspect. 
The  splay  feet  and  low  stature  I    I  had 

better 
Remun  that  which  I  am. 

Slran.  And  yet  he  was  i» 

The  earth's  perfecUon  of  all  mental  beaaty. 
And  personification  of  all  virtue. 
But  yon  reject  him  ? 

Am.  If  his  form  could  bring  me 

That  which  redeem'd  it  —  no. 

Slran.  I  have  no  power 

To  promise  that;  but  you  may  try,  and  find 

Easier  in  such  a  form,  or  in  jour  own. 

Am.  No.   I  was  not  bom  for  philosophy. 
Though  I  have  that  about  me  which  has 

Let  him  fleet  on. 

Slran.         Be  air,  tbou  hemlock-^lrinker  I 

[  The  ihadoio  of  Setraitt  dUaj^ttart:  attetAtr  r£ju. 

Am.  What's  here?   whose  broad  brow 

and  whose  curlv  beard  iio 

And  manly  aspect  look  like  Hercules, 

Save  that  uis  jocund  eye  hath  more  of  Bao- 

Than  the  sad  purger  of  the  infernal  world. 
Leaning  dejected  on  his  club  of  conquest. 
As  if  he  knew  the  worthtessness  of  those 
For  whom  he  had  fought. 

Slran.  It  was  the  man  who  lost 

The  ancient  world  for  love. 

Am.  I  cannot  blame  him, 

Since  I  have  risk'd  my  soul  because  I  find 

That  which  he  eichanged  the  earth  for. 

Slran.  Since  so  hr 

You  seem  congenial,  will  you  wear  his  fea- 
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Am,  Nu.    At  you  leave  me  cboioe,  I  am 
difficult, 

If  but  to  see  the  heroen  I  ahould  ne'er 
Have  seen  else  ou  this  aide  ot  th«  liiin  above 
Whence  thej  Uoat  back  before  us. 

Siran.  Hence,  triumvir  I 

Thy  Cleopatra  's  waiting. 

[ThfJiadf  0/  Antony  ttiatippfttri ,•  anollxr  ritas. 

Am.  Who  is  tiiU  ? 

Who  tnily  luoketh  like  a  demigod, 
BIoomtDg  and  bright,  with  golden  hair,  and 

stature. 
If  not  more  high  than  mortal,  yet  immortal 
In  all  that  n&meleBs  hearing  of  his  limbs, 
Which  he  wenra  as  the  sun  his  rays  — a 

Which  shines  from  him,  and  yet  is  hut  the 

flashing 
Emanation  of  a  thhig  more  glorioiiH  still. 
Was  he  e'er  hnaan  orUy  1 

Siran.  Let  the  e&rtb  speak, 

If  there  he  atoms  of  him  left,  or  even 
Of  the  more  BoUil  gold  tliat  fomi'd  his  um. 

Am.  Who  was  this  glory  of  mankind  ? 

Siran,  The  shame 

Of   Greeee   Id   peace,  her   thunderbolt   in 

Demetrius  the  Macedonian,  and 
Taker  of  cities. 

Am.  Yet  ont- shadow  more. 


1  '11  lit  you  still,  ifn 
Fear  not,  my  hunchback:  if  the  sliadows  of 
Tliat  which  cjcisted   please  not  your  nice 

I  '11  animate  the  ideal  marble,  till 

Your  soul  be  reconciled  to  her  new  gnr- 

Am.  Content  I  I  will  fix  here. 

Stran,  I  must  commend 

Yonr  choice.    The  godlike  son  of  the  sea- 
goddess, 
The  unshorn  boy  of  Peleus,  with  his  locks 
An  beautiful  and  clear  aa  the  amber  waves 
Of  rich  Poctolui,  roil'd  o'er  sands  ot  gold, 
Soften'd  by  intervening  crystal,  and         i^o 
Rippled  like  flowing  waters  by  the  wind. 
All  Tow'd  to  Sperchios  as  they  were  —  be- 
hold them  I 
And  Aim  —  as  he  stood  by  Polixena, 
With  sanctiou'd  and  with  soften'd  love,  be- 


The  altar,  gazing  on  his  Trojan  bride, 
With  some  remorse  within  for  Hector  £. 
And   Priam   weeping,  mingled   with   deep 

jwssion 
For  the  sweet  downcast  virgiu  whose  youw 

Trembled  in  hit  who  slew  her  brother,     i 
He  stood  i'  the  temple  I   Ixiok  upon  him  i 
Greece  look'd  her  last  upon  her  best,  tl 
instant  ■ 

Ere  Paris'  arrow  flew. 


Envelope  mine. 

Strau.  You  liave  done  we!!.   Th» 

greatest 
Deformity  should  only  barter  with 
The  ertreroest  beauty,  if  the  proverb '»  true 
Of  mortals,  that  extremes  meet. 

Am.  Come  I    Bo  quiekl 

I  am  impatient. 

Siran.  As  a  youthful  beauty 

Before  her  glass,    i'liu  both  see  what  ia  do^ 
But  dream  it  is  what  must  be. 

Am.  Must  I  wait 

Siran.  No;  that  were  a  pity.   But  a 


His  stature  is  twelve  cubits;  would  you 

OuL->tep  these  times,  and  be  a  Titan  ?    Or 
(To  talk  cauouically)  wax  a  son 
Of  Anak? 

Am.  Why  not? 

Stran.  Glorious  nmbition! 

I  love  thee  most  in  dwarfs  i  A  mortal  of 
Philistine  stature  would  have  gladly  pared 
His  own  Goliath  down  to  a  slight  David: 
But  thou,  my  manikin,  wouldst  soar  a  show 
Rather  than  hero.  Thou  shalt  be  indulged, 
If  such  be  thy  desire;  and  yet,  by  being  jn 
A  little  less  removed  from  present  men 
In  tigure,  thou  const  sway  them  more;  for 

all 
Would  rise  against  thee  now,  as  if  to  hunt 
A  new-found   mammoth;  and  their  cursM 

engines, 
Their  culverins,  and  so  forth,  would  find 


I 


Through  our  friend's   arm 

greater  ease 
Than   the   adulterer's   arrt 

heel 
Which  Thetis  had  forgottei 


'   through   I 
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Am.  Then  let  it  be  as  Uiou  deem'stbest. 

Stmn.  Thou  shall  be  beaateoiu  as  the 
thing  thon  seest, 
And  atroDg  &s  what  it  vas,  and  — 

Am.  I  aak  not 

For  TaloDT,  since  deformitj  is  daring. 
It  is  its  essence  to  o'ertake  mankind 
B;  heart  and  soul,  and  make  itself  the 

Aj,  the  iuperior  of  the  rest.     There  is 
A  spur  in  ita  halt  movements,  to  became 
All  that  the  others  cannot,  in  such  things 
As  still  are  free  to  both,  to  compensate 
Foi  Btepdame  Nature's  avarice  at  fiist.   ]ia 
The;  woo  with  fearless  deeds  tbe  smiles  of 

fortune. 
And  oft,  like  Timooi  the  lame  Tartar,  vin 

Stran.  Well  spoken  I     And  thou  doabt- 

less  wilt  remain 
Form'd   as  thon  art.     I  may  dismiss  the 

mould 
Of  shadow,   which  must  turn  to  flesh  to 

This  daring  soul  which  could  achieve  no 

Without  it. 

Am.  Had  no  power  presented  me 

The  possibility  of  change,  I  would 
Hare  done  the  best  which   spirit  maj  to 

Its  wa;  with  all  deformity's  dull,  deadly,  }3o 
Discouraging  weight  upon  me,  like  a  moun- 

In  feeling,  on  my  heart  as  on  my  shoul- 

A  hateful  and  unsightly  molehill  to 

The  eyes  of  happier  men.     I  would  have 

look'd 
On  beauty  in  that  sex  which  is  the  type 
Of  all  we  know  or  dream  of  beautiful 
Beyond   the  world  they  brighten,  with  a 


Not  of  love,  hut  despair; 


r  sought   I 


Though  to  a  heart  all  love,  what  could  not 

In  turn,  becanse  of  this  vile  crooked  clog  340 
Which   makes   me   lonely.     Nay,  I   could 

have  home 
It  all,  had  out  my  mother  spum'd  me  from 

Tbe  she-bear  licks  her  cubs  into  a  sort 
Of  shape;  —  my  dam  beheld  my  shape  was 


Had  she  exposed  me,  like  the  Spartan, 

I  koew  the  nasaionate  pert  of  life,  I  had 
Been  a  cloa  of  the  valley,  —  happier  no- 

Than  what  I  am.    Bnt  even  thus,  the  low- 
est. 

mankind,   what 

could  have  done,  per- 


Ugliest,  and 

coniage 
And  persei 


chance 
Had  made  me  sometliiDg  —  as  it  has  made 


Of  the  s 


e  mould  aa  mine.    Yon  lately 
n  life,  and  quick  to  quit  it; 


Master  of  my  O' 

And  he  who  is  so  is  we  master  01 

Whatever  dreads  to  die. 

Stran.  Decide  between 

What  you  have  been,  or  will  be. 

Arn,  I  have  done  so. 

You  have  open'd  brighter  prospects  to  my 

And  sweeter  to  my  heart.    As  I  am  now, 
1    might    be    fear'd,  admired,  respected. 

Of  all  save  those  next  to  me,  of  whom  I  ]«i> 
Would  be  belovM.     As  thou  showest  me 
A  choice  of  forms,  I  take  the  one  I  view. 
Haste  t  haste  1 

Slran.         And  what  shall  I  wear  ? 

Am.  Surely,  he 

Who  can  command  all  forms  will  choose 

the  highest. 
Something   superior    even    to   that  which 

Felides  now  before  us.     Perhaps  ha 

Who  slew  him,  that  of   Paris:  or  —  still 

higher  — 
The  poet's  god,  clothed  in  such  limbs  as 

Themselves  a  poetry. 

Slran.  Less  will  <!ont«nt  me; 

For  I,  too,  love  a  change. 

Am.  Your  aspect  is  ^jo 

Dusky,  but  not  uncomely. 

Slran.  If  I  chose. 


Can  neither  blush  with  shame  nor  pale  with 

But  I  hare  worn  it  long  enough  of  late. 

And  now  1 11  take  your  figure. 
Am.  Mine  1 

Stran.  Tes.     Yon 


Shall  change  with  Tbetis'  sod,  and  t  with 

Bertha 
Your  mother's  offaprbg.  People  have  their 

You  have  yours  —  I  niiue. 

Am.  Despatch  t  despatch  ! 

Straa.  Even  bo. 

Beautiful  shadow  i9o 

Of  ThetU'a  boy ! 
Who  sleeps  iii  the  meadow 

WhiBie  grass  grows  o'er  Troy; 
Ftdiu  the  red  earth,  like  Adam, 

Thy  likeness  1  shape, 
As  the  being  who  made  him, 

Whose  actions  I  ape. 
Thou  clay,  he  all  glowing. 

Till  the  rose  in  his  cheek 
Be  na  fair  as,  when  blowing,  j^ 

It  wears  its  ffrst  streak  I 
Ye  rioletti,  I  scatter, 

Now  turn  into  eyes  ! 
And  thou,  sunshiny  water, 

Of  blood  take  the  guise  ! 
Let  these  byaeinth  boughs 

Be  his  long  flowing  hair. 
And  wave  o'er  his  brows. 

As  thou  wavest  in  air  ! 
Let  bis  heart  be  titis  marble  joo 

I  tear  from  the  rock  ! 
But  his  voice  as  the  warble 

Of  birds  on  yon  oak  ! 
Let  his  deah  be  the  purest 

Of  mould,  in  which  grew 
The  lily-root  surest. 

And  drank  the  best  dew  1 
Let  his  limbs  be  the  lightest 

Which  clay  can  compound. 
And  his  aapect  the  brightest  410 

On  earth  to  be  found  I 
Elements,  near  me. 

Be  mingled  and  stirr'd, 
Know  me,  and  hear  me. 

And  leap  to  my  word  I 
Snnbeanis,  awaken 

This  earth's  animation  I 
T  is  done  I     He  hath  taken 

His  stand  in  creation  1 


[Aam 


^xtS 


Am.   (in  kit  new  form).   I   love,  and  I 
shall  he  beloved  I     Oh,  lite  I  ,,^ 

At  last  I  feel  thee  I     Glorious  spirit  I 


Siran.  Stop! 

What  shall  become  of  your  ahandon'd 

Yon  hump,  and  lump,  and  clog  of  ugline^ 
Which  late  you  wore,  or  were  ? 

Am.  Who  cares  ?     Let  wolwgi 

And  vultures  take  it,  if  they  will. 

Stran.  And  i{ 

They  do,  and  are  not  scared  by  it,  you  11  a^ 
It  must  be  peace-time,  and  no  better  fare 
Abroad  i'  the  fields. 

Am.  Let  uj  but  leave  it  there', 

No  matter  what  becomes  on  "t. 

Straii.  That 's  ungtaeios^ 

If  not  ungrateful.  Whatsoe'er  it  be,  ^ 
It  hath  siutoin'd  your  guuI  full  many  a  day. 

.4m.  Ay,  as  the  dunghill  may  conceal B 
gem 
Which  is  now  set  in  gold,  as  jewels  shouU 

Straii.    Butif  Igiveanotherform, itmMt 
be 
By  fair  eschange,  not  robbery.     For  they 
Who  make  men  witliout  women's  aid  han 

long 
Had  patents  for  the  same,  and  do  not '. 

Your  interlopers.  The  devil  may  take  : 

Not  make  them,  ■'-  tliough  lie  reap  the  ben-- 

elit 
Of  the   original  workmanship:  and  there- 
Rome  one  must  he  found  to  assume  the  shape 
You  have  quitted. 

Am.  Who  would  do  so  7 

Stran.  That  I  know  not. 

And  therefore  I  must. 

Am.  Yout 

Stran.  I  said  it  era 

You  inhabited  your  present  dome  of  beauty. 

Am.  True.     I   forget  all  things  in  tbs 

Of  this  immortal  change. 

I  will  be  as  you  were,  and  you  shall  see 
Yourself  for  ever  hy  you,  as  your  shadow. 

Am.  I  would  be  spared  this. 

Slran.  But  it  cannot  be. 

What  I  shrink  already,  being  what  you  are, 
From  seeing  what  you  wore  ? 

Do  as  thou  wilt.    ij< 


An  immortal  no  less 
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DeigDB  not  to  refuBS  tbee. 
Clfty  tbou  ttrt ;  and  unto  Rpirit 
All  ol&j  ia  of  equal  merit. 
Fire  J  without  wbich  nouebt  can  live  ; 
Fire  I  but  tn  wUclt  nou^t  can  lire, 

Smre  the  tabled  Balamander,  4fe 

Or  immortal  souk,  which  waader, 
Praying  what  doth  not  foi^ve. 
Howling  for  a.  drop  of  water, 

Burning  in  a  quenchleM  lot : 
Fire  I  the  only  element 

Where  nor  fish,  beaBt,  bird,  nor  worm, 
Save  the  worm  whieh  dtetfa  not, 

Can  preserve  a  moment's  form. 
But  muet  with  thyself  be  blent: 
Firel  man's  safeguard  and  his  slaughter:  47a 
Fire!  Creation's  first-bom  daughter. 

And  Destruction's  threaten'd  son 

When  heaven  with  the  world  hath  done : 
Fire  !  assist  me  to  renew 
Life  in  what  lies  in  my  view 

StiiF  and  cold  I 
His  resurrection  rests  with  me  and  yon  1 
One-  little,  marshy  spark  of  flame  — 
And  be  again  shall  seem  the  same; 

But  I  his  spirit's  place  shall  hold  I        480 

'ill  Ihrough  At  uvad  ami  ruti  Dn  Utt 
'.   Tin  SIranffr  diiapptart ;  the  body 

Am.  {in  hU  nevi  form).     Oh  I  horrible  ! 

Stran.  {in  Arkold's  latt  shape).  WhatI 
tremblest  thou  ? 

Am.  Not  so - 

I  merely  shudder.  Where  is  fled  the  shape 
Thou  lately  worest  1 

Stran.  To  the  world  of  shadows. 

But  let  us  thread  the  present.  Whither 
wilt  thou  ? 

Am.  Must  thou  be  my  companion? 

Stran.  Wherefore  not  ? 

Your  betters  keep  worse  compaOT. 

Am.  My  betters  I 

Stran.  Oh  !  you  wax  proud,  I  see,  of  your 

I  'm  glad  of  that.  Ungrateful  too  !  That 's 
You  improve  apace  ;  —  two  changes  in  an 


But  bear  with  me  :  indeed  yon  It  find  i 
Upon   your   pilgrimage.     But   < 


b  thickest,  that  I  may  behold  it  in 
Its  workings. 

Aran.     That 's  to  say,  where  there  is  war 
And  wotuau  in  activity.    Let 's  see  I 


Tuggingas 

Am.  I  have  beard  great  thii^  of  Rome. 

Stran.  hgooSiy  choice  — 

And  scarce  a  better  to  be  ^innd  on  earth, 
Since  Sodom  wwipnt  out.    The  fleU  is  wide 

too; 
For  now  the  Frank,  and  Him,  and  Spanish 


The  sunny  shores  of  the  world's  garden 

Shall  we  proceed  ? 

Stran.      Like  gallants,  on  good 
What  ho  !  my  chargers  I  Never  ' 

better, 

Since  Phaettni  was  npset  into  the  Po. 
Onr  pages  too  I 

Btittr  (UN)  Pagti,  trt/A/wr  coa/-4lac*  horat. 

Am.  A  noble  sight  1 

Stmn.  And  of  {lo 

A  nobler  breed.     Match  me  in  Barbary, 
Or  your  Kochlini  race  of  Araby, 
With  these  r 

Am.  The  mighty  steam,  which  vol- 

umes high 
From  their  proud  nostrils,  bums  the  very  air; 
And  sparks  of  flame,  like  dancing  fire-flies. 

Around  their   manes,  as  ■  common   iusects 


Round  common  steeds  towards  sunset. 

Stran.  Mount,  my  lord: 

Tbey  and  I  are  your  servitors. 

A  m.  And  these 

Our  dark-eyed  pages  —  what  may  be  their 

Slmn.  You  shall  baptize  them. 

Am.  What !  in  holy  water?  jio 

Stran.  Why   not?     The   deeper   sinner, 

better  saint. 
Am.  They  are  beantifuJ,  and  cannot,  sure, 

be  demons. 
Stran.  True;   the  devil's   always   ugly; 

and  your  beauty 
Is  never  diabolical. 

Am.  IllcaUhim 
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Wbo  bears  the  golden  horn,  and  wears  aaeh 

And  blooming  aspect,  Huon  ;  for  he  looks 
Like  to  the  lovely  boy  lost  in  the  foroat, 
And  never  found  till  now.     And  for  the 

And  darker,  and  more  thoughtful,  nho 
smiles  not,  ji^ 

But  looks  us  serious  though  serene  as  night, 
He  Bhall  be  Memnon,  from  the  Ethiop  king 
Whose  Btatue  turns  a  harper  once  a  day. 
And  jou  ? 

SIron.      I  hnve  ten  thousand  names,  and 

As  many  attributes;  but  as  I  wear 

A  huDum  shape,  trill  take  a  human  name. 

Am.  More  human  than  the  shape  (though 
it  wax  mine  once) 
I  trust. 

S&an.  Then  call  me  Cresar. 

Am.  Why,  that  name 

Belongs  to  empires,  and  lias  been  but  borne 
By  the  world's  lordn. 

Stran.  And  therefore  fittest  for 

The  devil  in  disguise  —  since  «o  jou  deem 

Unless  you  call  me  pope  instead. 

.4  m.  .  WeU,then, 

Ciesar  thon  shah  be.  For  myself,  my  name 
Shall  he  pLiin  Arnold  Ktil). 

C(«.  We '11  add  a  title  — 

'Coimt  Arnold;'  it  hath  no  ungraeious 
sound, 


More  knows  whom  he  must  bear;     jy 
On  the  hill  he  will  not  tire. 
Swifter  as  it  waxes  higher; 
In  the  marsh  he  will  not  slacken, 
On  the  plain  be  oTortaken; 
In  the  wave  he  will  not  sink. 
Nor  pause  at  the  brook's  side  U>  drink; 
In  the  race  he  will  not  pant. 
In  the  combat  he  '11  not  faint; 
Ou  the  stones  he  will  not  stmnblc. 
Time  uortoil  shall  make  him  humble;  j6< 
In  the  stall  he  will  not  stiffen, 
But  be  winged  as  a  griflin, 
Only  flying  with  his  feet: 
And  will  not  such  a  voyage  be  sweet  7 
Merrily  [  merrily  I  never  unsound. 


Shall  our  bonny  black  horses  skiin  over  th 

ground  I 
From  the  Alps  to  the  Caucasus  ride  we,  o 

fly! 
For  we  'il  leave  them  behind  in  the  glance  of 

ITheg  Rsunf  llunr  lioria.  atid  dUtpj- 

scE-vE  n 


A  Camp  bfJoTt  Ua  Walli  o/  Somr. 

CcM.  You  are  well  enter'd  now. 

Am.  Ay;  but  my  path 

Has  been  o'er  carcasses:  mine  eyes  are  full 
Of  blood. 

C<a.        Then  wipe  them,  and  see  cleailr. 
Why !  „, 

Thou  art  a  conqueror;  the  chosen  knight 
And  free  companion  of  the  gallant  Bourbon, 
Late  uonstable  of  France :  and  now  to  be 
Lord  of  the  city  which  hath  been  earth's   ' 

Under  its  emperors,  and  —  changing  sex, 
Not  sceptre,  an  henuaphrodite  of  empire  — 
Lady  of  the  old  world. 

Am.  Howoidr  WhatlaretherB   , 

Nmo  world*  ?  ' 

C<a,  To  yov.    You  '11  find  there  are  such 
shortly. 
By  its  rich  harvests,  new  disease,  and  gold; 
From  one  halfot  the  world  named  a  whoU 

Because  you  know  no  better  than  the  dull 
And  dubious  notice  of  your  eyes  and  ears. 
rn.  I  'II   trust  them, 
w.  Do!  They  will 

deceive  yon  sweetly. 
And  that  h  better  tlian  the  bitter  truth. 
Am.  Dog  ! 
Cas.  Man  I 

Am.  Devil! 

Ciea.  Your  obedient  himible  servant. 

Arn.  Say  master  rattier.   Thou  bast  lured 

Through  scenes  of  blood  and  lost,  till  I  am 

CiEjf.  And  where  wouldst  tkou  be  7 
Am,  Oh,  at  peace  —  in  peace  I 

Cat.  And  where   is   that  which  is  so  ? 
From  the  star  j»o 

To  the  win<ling  worm,  all  life  is  motion;  and 
In  life  commotion  is  the  cxtremest  point 
Of  life.   The  planet  wheels  till  it  becomes 
let,  and  destroying  as  it  sweeps 
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The  aUn,  goes  out.  The  poor  worm  winds 

Liring  upon  the  death  of  other  things. 
But  still,  like  them,  must  live  and  die,  the 

subject  ' 

Of  something  which  has  made  it  live  and 

Yon  must  obey  what  all  obey,  the  rule 
Of  fli'd  necessity;  against  her  edict         too 
Rebellion  prospers  not. 

Am.  And  when  it  prospers  — 

Cat.  T  is  no  rebellion. 

Am.  Will  it  prosper  now  7 

Cos.  The  Bourbon  hatb  given  orders  for 
the  assault, 
And  by  the  dawn  there  will  be  work. 

Am.  A]aa ! 

And  shall  the  city  yield  ?  I  see  the  giant 
Abode  of  the  true  God,  and  his  true  saint. 
Saint  Peter,  rear  its  dome  and  cross  into 
That  sky  whence  Christ  ascended  from  the 

Which  his  blood  made  a  badge  of  glory  and 
Of  joy  (ss  once  of  torture  unto  him,         610 
God  and  God's  Son,  man's  sole  and  only 
refuge). 

Cos,  T  is  there,  and  shall  be. 

Am.  What? 

Cos.  The  crucifix 

Above,  and  many  altar  shrines  below. 
Also  some  culverins  upon  the  walls, 
And  harquebusses,  and  what  not;  besides 
The  men  who  are  to  kindle  them  to  death 
Of  other  men. 

Am.         And  thoDC  scarce  mortal  arches, 
Pile  above  pile  of  everlasting  wall. 
The  theatre  where  emperors  and  Uieir  sub- 

( Those   subjects   Romans)   stood   at   gaze 
upon  610 

The  battles  of  the  monarcbs  of  the  wild 
And  wood,  the  lion  and  his  tusky  rebels 
Of   the   then   untamed  desert,  brought  to 

In  the  arena  (as  right  well  tliey  might. 
When  they  had  left  no  human  foe  uneon- 

quer'd) ; 
Made  even  the  forest  pay  its  tribute  of 
Life  to  their  amphitheatre,  as  well 
As  Dacia  men  to  die  the  eternal  death 
For  a  sole  instant's  pastime,  and  '  Pass  on 
To  a  new  gladiator  I '  —  Must  it  fall  ?      630 

C(a.  The  city,  or  the  amphitheatre? 
The  church,  or  one,  or  all  ?  for  you  con- 


Both  them  and  me. 

Arn.  To-morrow  sonnds  the  assaidt 

With  the  first  cook-crow. 

CcEf.  Which,  if  it  end  with 

The  evening's  fint  nightingale,  will  be 
Something   new   in   the    annals   of   great 

For  men  must  have  their  prey  after  long  toiL 

Am.  The  sun  goes  down  as  calmly,  and 
perhaps 
More  beautifully,  tluut  he  did  on  Roma 
On  the  day  Remus  leapt  her  wall. 

Cat.  I  saw  him.  64s 

Am,  You  t 

Cce*.     Yes,  sir.   You  forget  I  am  or  was 
Spirit,  till  I  t«ok  up  with  your  cast  shape 
Ajid  «  worse   name.     I  'm   Ctesar   and   a 

huDch-back 
Now.   Well  I   the   first   of   Ciesars   was   a 

bald-head. 
And  loved  his  laorels  better  as  a  wig 
(80  history  says)  than  as  a  glory.   'Dins 
The  world  runs  on,  but  we  II  be  merry  still. 
I  saw  four  Romulus  (simple  as  I  am) 
Slay  his  own  twin,  quick-bom  of  the  same 

Because  be  leapt  a  ditch   ('t  was  then  no 

wall,  6  JO 

Whate'er  it  now  be);  and  Rome's  earliest 

cement 
Was  brother's  blood;  and  if  its  native  blood 
Be  spilt  till  the  choked  Tiber  be  as  red 
As  e  er  't  was  yellow,  it  will  never  wear 
The  deep  hue  of  the  ocean  and  the  earth. 
Which  tiie  great  robber  sons  of  fratricide 
Have  made  their   never-ceasing   scene  of 

slaughter 
For  ages. 

Am.     But  what  have  these  done,  their  Ear 
Remote   descendants,   who   have   lived   in 

The  peace  of  heaven,  and  in  her  sunshine  of 
Piety? 

CcEi.     And  what  had  they  done,  whom 
the  old  6A1 

Romans  o'erswept  ?  —  Hark  ! 

Am.  They  are  soldiers  singing 

A  reckless  roundelay,  upon  the  eve 
Of  many  deaths,  it  may  be  of  their  own. 

Cos.  And  why  should   they  not  sing  as 
weU  as  swans  ? 
They  are  black  ones,  to  be  sure. 

Am.  So,  you  are  leara'd, 

I  see,  too? 

Cos.  In  my  grammar,  certes.    I 


Wail  educated  for  n  monk  of  all  timee, 
And  once  I  was  well  versed  in  the  forgot- 
ten _  «, 
EtriiscBD  letters,  and  —  were  I  so  minded  — 
Could  moke  their  hieroglyphicB  plainer  than 
Your  alphabet. 

Am.  And  wherefore  do  you  not? 

Cat.  It  answers  better  to  resolve  the  al- 
phabet 
Back  into  hieroglyphies.     Like  jour  Btatee- 

And  prophet,  pontiff,  doctor,  alehyinist, 
Philosopher,  and  what  Dot,  tiiey  hare  built 
More  Babels,  without  new  dispersion,  than 
The  stammermg  young  ones  of  the  flood's 

dull  ooie. 
Who   fail'd   and  fled  ench  other.     Why? 

why,  marry, 
Because  no  niau  could  understaixt  his  neigb- 

They  are  wiser  now,  and  will  not  separate 
For  nonsense.  Nay,  it  is  their  brotherhood, 
Theii   Shibboleth,    their   Koran,   Talmud, 

Cahala;  their  best  briek-work,  wherewithal 
They  build  more  — 

Arn,  (interrupting  him).     Oh,  thou  ever- 
lasting aneerer  ! 
Be  sileut !  How  the  soldiers'  rough  strain 

Soften'd   by  distwice   to  a  Ljnin-like  ca- 
dence 1 
Listen  1 

Ctrl.  Yes.    I  have  heard  the  augels  sing. 
Am.  And  demons  howl. 
Cits.  And  moil  too.     Let  ns  listen: 

I  love  all  music.  69a 

Song  o/Ihe  Soldiers  uillkin. 
The  black  bands  came  over 
The  Alps  and  their  snow ; 
With  Bourbon,  the  rover, 

They  pass'd  the  broad  Po. 
We  have  beaten  all  foemen. 
We  have  captured  a  king. 
We  have  turn  d  Inuk  on  no  men, 

And  so  let  us  sing  I 
Here  'a  the  Bourbon  for  ever  I 

Though  penuyless  all,  tw 

We  11  have  one  more  endeavour 

At  yonder  old  wall. 
With  the  Bourbon  we  11  gather 

At  dBy-<lawn  before 
The  gntes,  and  together 
Or  break  or  climb  o'er 


The  wall  :  on  the  ladder 

As  mounts  each  firm  foot. 
Our  shout  shall  grow  gladder. 

Anil  death  only  be  mute. 
With  the  Bourbon  wc  '11  mount  o't 

The  walls  ot  old  Rome, 
And  who  then  shall  count  o'er 

The  spoils  of  each  dome  ? 
Up  1  up  with  the  lily  ! 

And  down  with  the  keys  I 
In  old  Rome,  the  seven-hillj, 

We  '11  revel  at  ease. 
Her  streets  shall  be  gory, 

Her  Tiber  all  reii, 
And  her  temples  so  hoary 

Shall  clang  with  our  tread. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon  !  the  Bourbon  t 

The  Bourlmu  for  aye  I 
OF  our  song  bear  the  burden  1 

And  fire,  fire  away  ! 
With  Spain  for  the  vanguard, 

Our  varied  host  comes; 
And  next  to  the  Spaniard 

Beat  Germany's  drums; 
And  Italy's  lances 

Are  couch'd  at  their  mother ; 
But  our  leader  from  France  ia, 

Who  warr'd  with  his  brutiier. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon  t  the  Bourbon  I 


To  plunder  old  Rome, 
Cn^i.  An  indifferent  song 

For  those  within  the    walls,  methinks,  to 

Am.  Y'es,  if  they  keep  to  their  chonii. 


But 
The  general  with  his  chiefs  and  t 


I  of 


Phil.  How  now,  noble  prbce. 

You  are  not  cheerful  ? 

Bourb.  Why  should  I  be  so  ? 

Phil.  Upon  the  eve  of  conquest  such  as 

Most  men  would  be  so, 

Bourb.  If  I  were  secure  '■ 

Phil.  Doubt  not  our  soldiers.     Were  the 
walla  of  adamant, 
They  'd  crack   them.     Hunger   is  a  sharp 
artillery. 
Bourh.  That  thcj  will  falter  is  my  least 
of  fears. 
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That  tbey  will  be  Kpnlted,  with  BonrtxHi 
for  ;so 

Their  chief,  and  all  their  kindled  appetitea 

To  "■"-I'nl  them  on  —  were  tboee  ho«rj 
mill 

Monntaiiu,  and  those  who  guard  them  like 
the  gods 

Of  the  old  fables,   I  wouhl  tnut  1117  Ti- 


r  with 


PhU.  They  ar 

mortals. 

Bourb.  True :  but  tbooe  walla  have  girded 
in  great  ages, 
And  sent  forth  mightj  spirits.    The  past 

And  present  phantom  of  imperious  Rome 
Is  peopled  with  those  warriors  1  and  me- 


"■gory,  B 


I  look  upon 


f  stretch  tbeir  glor 

And  beckon  me  awaj  I 
PhU.  So  let  them  t    Wilt  thon 

Turn    back    from    shadowy    meoaoes    of 
shadows  ? 
Sourb.  They  do  not  menace  me.   1  could 
have  faced, 

Methinks,aSylla's  menace  ;  but  they  ch>n>. 

And  raise,  and  wring  their  dim  and  death- 
like hands. 

And  with  their  tiiin  aspen  faces  and  fii'd 

Fascinate  mine.    Look  there  1 

Phil. 
A  lofty  battlement. 

Bourb.  And  there  I 

Phil.  Not  even  7*9 

A  guard  in  sight  ;  they  wisely  keep  below, 
Shelter'd  by  the  gray  parapet  from  some 
Stray  bullet  of  our  lansquenets,  who  might 
Practise  in  the  cool  twilight. 

Bovrb.  Yon  are  blind. 

Pkil.  If  seeing  nothing  more  than  may 
be  seen 

Sourb.  A  thousand   years  have  mann'd 
the  walls 
With    all   tbeir    heroes,  —  the    last  Cato 

And  tears  his  bowels,  rather  than  survive 
The  liberty  of  that  I  would  enslave. 
And  the  first  Cssar  with  his  triumphs  fiits 
From  battlement  to  battlement. 
Phil.  Then  conquer    jto 


The  walls  for  which  he  eonqaer'd  and  b« 

Bourb.  True  ;  so  I  will,  or  perish. 

PkiL  You  can  not. 

In  such  an  enterprise  to  die  is  rather 
The  dawn  of  an  eternal  da;,  than  death. 

[ComI  Abitold  and  O^iAa  adamet. 
Cat.  And  the  mere  men  —  do  they  too 
sweat  beneath 
The  nooB  of  this  same  ever-scorching  glory? 

Bourb.  Ah  I 

Welcome  tbe  bitter  hunchback  1  and  his 

The  beauty  of  our  host,  aod  brave  as  bean- 

And  generous  as  lovely.    We  shall  find 
Work  for  you  both  ere  m<wnin^. 

Cat.  You  will  find,     n<> 

So  please  your  highness,  no  less  for  yonr- 

Bottrb.  And  if  I  do,  there  will  not  be  a 
labourer 
More  forward,  hunchback  I 

Cat.  You  may  well  say  so, 

For  you  have  seen  that  back  —  as  genraal. 
Placed   in  the   rear   in  action  —  but  y 

foes 
Have  never  seen  it. 

Bourb.  That  '■  a  fair  retort, 

For  I  provoked   it:  —  but   the   Bonrbon's 

Has  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  far  advanced 
In  danger's  face  as  yours,  were  yon  the 

Ccei.  And  if  I  were,  I  might  have  saved 

The  toil  of  coming  here. 

PhU.  Why  so  ? 

Cta.  One  half 

Of  your  brave  bands  of  tbeir  own  bold  ao- 

Will  go  to  him,  the  other  half  be  sent, 
More  swiftly,  not  less  surely. 

Bourb.  Arnold,  your 

Slight  crooked  friend 's  as  snake-like  in  his 

As  in  his  deeds. 

Ccet.  Your  highness  mnch  mistakes  me. 
Tbe  first  snake  was  a  flatterer —  I  am  none;' 
And  tor  i^  deeds,  I  only  sting  when  stnng. 

Bourh,  Yon  are  brave,  and  that 's  enon^ 
for  me ;  and  quick 
In  speech  as  sharp  m  action  —  and  that 's 

I  am  not  alone  a  soldier,  but  the  soldiers' 


Cos.         They  ore  but  bad  compuiy,  j-our 
highnew; 
And  wone  even  for  tbuir  friends  than  foes, 

as  bciog 
More  peruianeDt  acqunintance. 

Phil.  How  now,  fellow  ! 

Thou  waiest  inaolettt,  beyond  the  privilegL- 
Of  a  bulfooD. 

Cat.  You  mean  I  apeak  the  truth. 

I  '11  lie  ^  it  is  as  easy:  then  you  11  pniis* 

For  calling  you  a  hero. 

Bimrb.  Phflibert ! 

Let  hitn  alone;  he  's  brave,  and  ever  has 
Been  firat,  with  that  swart  face  and  moun- 
tain shoulder,  Sia 
In  field  or  atorm,  and  patient  in  Btarvationi 
And  for  his  tongue,  the  camp  is   full   of 

And  the  sharp  stinging  of  a  lively  rogue 
Is,  to  my  mini,  far  preferable  to 
The  gro^  dull,  heavy,  gloomy  oiecration 
Of  a  mere  famish'd,  siJlen,  grumbling  slave, 
Whom  nothing  can  convince  save   a   full 

And  wine,  and  sleep,  and  a  few  mjuavedis. 
With  which  be  deems  him  rich, 

Cia.  It  would  be  well 

If  tbe  earth's  princca  ask'd  no  mon-. 

Baarh.  Be  silent !  9;a 

Cos.  Ay,  but  not  idle.     Work  yourself 
with  words ! 
You  have  few  to  speak. 

Phil.   What  means  the  audacious  prater  ? 

Cees.  To  prate,  like  other  prophets. 

Bourb.  Philibert ! 

Why  will  you  vex   him  ?     Have  we  not 

enough 
To  think  on  ?     Arnold  I  I  will  lead  the  at- 

To-morrow. 

Arn,         I  have  heard  as  much,  my  lord. 

Soarb.  And  yon  will  follow  1 

Am.  Since  I  must  not  lead. 

Bourb.  T  is   necessary   for   the   further 
during 
Of  our  too  needy  army,  that  their  chief 
Plant  the  first  foot  upon  the  foreiuost  lad- 
First  st«p. 

Cits.  Upon  its  topmost,  let  iis  hope: 

So  shall  he  havo  his  full  deserts. 

Bourb.  The  world's 

Great  capital  perchance  is  i 


Through  every  change  the  seven^^iill'd 

liath 
Retain'd   her   sway    o'er  nations,  and  th« 

Ciesars 
But  yielded  to  the  Alarics,  tbe  Alarics 
Unto  the  pontiHa.     Romau,  Goth,  or  pries^ 
Still  tbe  world's  masters  I     Civilised,  twr- 

Or  saintly,  still  the  walla  of  Romulus 
Have  been  the  oLrcus  of  an  empire.    Weill 
'T  was  thfir  turn  —  now  't  is  ours;  and  M 

That  we  wUl  fight  as  well,  and  rule  mndt' 
bettor. 

Cat.  No  doubt,  the  oamp  's  tbe  school  of 
civic  rights. 
What  would  you  make  of  Rome  ? 

Bourb.  That  which  it 

Cca,  lu  Alarie's  time  ? 

Bourb.       No,  slave  !  in  tbe  first  Ccsat'^ 
Whoso  name  you  bear  like  other  curs  — 

C/Kt,  And  Idngct 

T  is  a  great  name  for  blood-hounds. 

Bourb.  There  'sad 

In  that  fierce  rattlesnake  thy  tongue.    Wift 


Ctn.  On  tbe  eve  of  battle,  noi' 

That  were  not  soldier-like.     T  is  for  t^ 
general  is 

To  l>e  more  pensii-e:  wo  adventtirers 
Must  be  mure  cheerful.    Wherefore  shoold 

we  think  ? 
Our  tutelar  deity,  in  a  leader's  shape, 
Takes  care  uf  us.    Keep  thought  aloof  from 

If  the  kuftves  take  to  thinking,  you  will  have 
To  crack  those  walls  ali 


iouri. 


You  n 


T  is  lucky  for  jou  that  you  fight  no  none 

Cos.   I  thank  yon  for  the  freedom;  "lii 

the  only 

Pay  I  have  laken  ui  your  highness'  service. 

Bourb.  Well,  sir,   tu-morrow   you  sh^ 

pay  yourself.  s;ii 

Look  on  those  towew ;  they  hold  my  trei- 

sury: 
But,  Pliilibert,  we  11  in  to  council.    AntoU, 
We  would  request  your  presence. 

Am.  I^ince  t  my  service 

Is  yours,  as  in  the  field. 

Bourb.  In  both  we  pnie.ii. 

And  yours  will  be  a  post  of  trust  at  day- 
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C(W.  And  mine  ? 

Bourb.  To  follow  glorj  with  the  Bourbon. 
Goodnigfatl 

Am.  (to  Cmsjlb,).  Prepare  oui  annonr 
for  the  auault, 
And  nait  within  mj  tent. 

lEitvU  Bomiov,  lUiroui,  Psiunn,  i(:c. 
CfM.  (folu).  Within  thf  tent  I 

Tbink'st  thon  that  I  pass  from  thes  with 

my  presence  ? 
Or  that  thiB  crooked  coffer,  which  oontain'd 
Thj  principle  of  life,  is  aug^ht  to  me        Kt 
Except  a  mask  7     And  these  are  men,  for- 
sooth 1 
Heroes  and  chiefs,  the  flower  of  Adam's 

bastards  I 
This  is  the  coneequenoe  of  giving  matter 
The  power  of   thought.     It  is  a  stubborn 

substance. 
And  thinks  chaotically,  as  it  acts, 
Ever  relapsing  into  its  first  elements. 
Well  I  I  must  play  with  these  poor  puppets: 

The  sfHrit's  pastime  in  his  idler  hours. 
When  I  grow  weary  of  it,  I  have  business 
Amongst  the  stars,  which  these   poor  cre- 
tures  deem  ggi 

Were  made  for  them  to  look  at.    T  were  a 

To  bring  one  down  amongst  them,  and  set 

fire 
Unto  their  anthill:  how  the  pismires  then 
Would  scamper  o'er  the  scalding  soil,  and, 

ceasing 
From  tearing  down  each  other's  nests,  pipe 

forth 
One  universal  orison  I     Ha  I  ha  I 

IEjU  Cms. 
PART   II 

Btfore  (*«  WatU  of  Ramt,  —  The  auaall.-  Ihi  army  <n 


Chorut  of  SpiriU  in  the  air. 

T  is  the  morn,  but  dim  and  dark. 
Whither  flies  the  silent  lark  ? 
Whither  shrinks  the  clouded  sun  ? 
Is  the  day  indeed  begun  ? 
Nature's  eye  is  melancholy 
O'er  the  city  high  and  holy: 
But  without  there  is  a  din 
Should  arouse  the  saints  within, 


And  revive  the  heroic  ashes 
Ronnd  which  yellow  Tiber  dashei 
Oh  ye  seven  hills  !  awaken. 
Ere  your  very  base  be  shaken  I 


Hearken  to  the  steady  stamp  1 
Mars  is  in  their  every  tramp  1 


On  they  march,  though  to  self-sl&ughter, 

Regular  as  rolling  water. 

Whose  high  waves  o'ersweep  the  border 

Of  hii^  moles,  but  keep  their  order,         > 

Breakmg  oolv  rank  by  rank. 

Hearken  to  the  armour's  clank  I 

Look  down  o'er  each  frowni:^  warri<v, 

How  he  glares  npon  the  barrier: 

Look  on  each  step  of  each  ladder, 

As  the  stripes  that  streak  an  adder. 


Look  upon  the  bristling  wall, 
Mann'd  without  an  interval  I 
Roimd  and  round,  and  tier  on  tier. 
Cannon's  black  mouth,  shining  spear, 
Lit  match,  bell-mouth'd  musquetoon, 
Gaping  to  be  murderous  soon. 
All  the  warlike  gear  of  old, 
Mix'd  with  what  we  now  behold. 
In  this  strife,  'twiit  old  and  new. 
Gather  like  a  locusts'  crew. 
Shade  of  Remus  I  't  U  a  time 
Awful  OS  thy  brother's  crime  I 
Christians  war  against  Christ's  shriite:  — 
Must  its  lot  be  IDie  to  thine  7 


Near — and  near  ^  and  nearer  still. 
As  the  earthquake  saps  the  hill. 
First  with  trembling,  hollow  motion, 
Like  a  Bcarce-awaken'd  ocean, 
Then  with  stronger  shock  and  louder, 
Till  the  rooks  are  crush'd  to  powder, — 
Onward  sweeps  the  rolling  host  I 
Heroes  of  the  immortal  boast  I 
Mighty  chiefs  t  eternal  shadows  I 
First  flowers  of  the  bloody  meadows 
Which  encompass  Rome,  the  mother 
Of  a  people  without  brother  I 
Will  you  sleep  when  natiooa'  quarrels 
Plough  the  root  up  of  your  laurels  7 
Ye  who  weep  o'er  Cs  " 
Weep  aot  — strike! 
ingt 


Oiiwurd  sweep  tbe  varied  nationi  1 
Famine  loug  hath  dealt  their  rations. 
To  the  wall  with  hate  aiid  hunger, 
Numerous  aa  wulves,  nnd  stronger,        bo 
On  they  sweep,     Oh,  glorioua  city  ! 
Must  thou  be  a  theme  toe  pit;  ? 
Fight,  like  yoat  first  sire,  each  Roman  I 
Alarte  was  a  gentle  focman, 
Match'd  with  Bourbon's  black  banditti  J 
Rouse  thee,  thou  eternal  city; 
Rouse  thee  I     Rather  give  tiie  torch 
With  thy  own  hand  to  thy  porch. 
Than  l>eluih1  anvh  hosts  pollute 
Your  worst  dwelling  with  their  foot.     ji 


Ah  !  behold  yon  bleeding  spectre  I 
Cion's  children  find  no  Heutor; 
Priam's  offspring  loved  their  brother; 
Some's  grent  sire  forgot  his  mother, 
When  be  slew  his  gaUant  twin, 
With  inexpiable  sin. 
See  the  giant  shadow  stride 
O'er  the  ramparts  high  and  wide  ! 
When  the  first  o'erleapt  thy  wall. 
Its  foundation  moum'd  thy  fftll. 
Now,  though  towering  like  a  Babel, 
Who  to  stop  his  steps  are  able  ? 
Stalking  o'er  thy  bighe.tt  dome, 
Bemus  claims  his  vengeance,  Rome  I 


Now  they  reach  thee  in  their  anger: 
Fire  and  smoke  and  hellish  clangour 
Are  around  thee,  thou  world's  wonder  ! 
Death  is  in  th;  walls  and  luider. 
Now  the  nieet^g  steel  first  clashes, 
Downward  then  tbe  ladder  crashes,       g 
With  its  iron  load  all  gleainiug, 
it  its  foot  blaspheming  1 


Lying 

Upag: 


p  again 


1  for  6' 


Slain,  another  climbs  the  barrier. 
Thicker  grows  the  strife;  thy  ditches 
£urupe's  mingling  gore  enriches. 
Rome  I  although  thy  wall  may  perish, 
Such  manure  thy  fields  will  cherish. 
Making  gay  the  harvest-home  ; 
But  thy  hearths,  alas  1  uh,  Rome  ! —    n 
Yet  be  Rome  amidst  thine  anguish, 
Fight  as  thou  wast  wont  to  vanquish. 


Yet  once  more,  ye  old  Penates  ! 

Let  not  jour  quench'd  hearths  be  At^'s  I 


Yet  again,  ye  shadowy  heroes. 
Yield  not  to  these  stranger  Neroa  ! 
Though  the  son  who  slew  his  mother 
Shed  Rome's  blood,  he  was  your  bmUier ; 
T  was  the  Roman  curb'd  the  Roman  ;  — 
Brennus  was  a  bafHed  foeman.  us 

Yet  again,  ye  saints  and  martyrs, 
RUte  '.  for  yours  are  holier  charters  I 
Mighty  guds  of  temples  falling. 
Yet  in  ruin  still  appalling  '. 
Mightier  founders  of  those  altars. 
True  and  Christian,  ^  strike  the  assanltere ! 


Let  each  breathing  heart  dilated 
Turn,  as  doth  the  liou  baited  I 
Rome  he  crush'd  to  one  wide  tomb, 
But  be  still  the  Roman's  Rome  1 


Boimoii,  Abbols.  Gjuu,  and  olAn 
ij/ihfL  \ctiH^    ABHOtD  ij  about /o  pi 

Bourb.  Hold,  Arnold  1 1  ai 


TiHotnujM 


flrat 
Am.  Not  MO,  my  lord. 

Bourb.  Uold,  sir,  I  chai'ge  jou  I  Follow  I 
I  am  proud 
Of  such  a  follower,  but  will  brook  no  leader. 

[OOBUOII  ftoMl  llU  laMer.  111!  f  l^ii^ini  rii  mnirM 

Now,  boys  1     On  !  on ! 

[it  tholtMka  htm.  and  BoDuraf/alU 

Cos.  And  off ! 

Am.  Eternal  powers  1 

The  host  will  be  appall'd,^ — but  rengeaace ! 

vengeance  i 

Bourb.  'Tisnothing  —  lend  me  yonr  hatul. 

[BoDIua  Emlo  Ansoin  tg  !Ae  hind,  and  riin;  ttl  ai 
hf  jiult  hit  JOBt  an  thf  atp.  fail4  attain. 

Arnold  !  I  am  sped. 
Conceal  my  fall  ^  all  will  go  well  —  con- 

Fliug  my  cloak  o'er  what  will  be  dust  anon; 
Let  not  the  soldiers  see  it. 

Am.  You  must  be  qi 

Removed;  the  aid  of  ^ — 

Bourb.  No,  my  gallant  boy; 

Death  is  upon  nie.     But  what  is  one  life? 
The  Bourbon's  spirit  shall  command  theoi 

still. 
Keep  them  yet  ignorant  that  I  am  but  clay. 
Till  they  are  conquerors  —  then  do  as  mu 

nuiv. 
CiKs,  Would  not  your  highness  choose  to 

kiss  the  cross  ? 
We  have  no  priest  here,  but  the  hilt  of 

Bword 
May  serve  instead:   it  did   the   same  for 
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Bourb.  ThoQ  bitter  slaTe  I  to  iiun«  him 
at  this  time  1  14a 

But  I  detenre  it. 


I  not  oSer 
A  GhnBtian  '  V&de  in  pace '  7 

Am.  SOeuoel  Oh  I 

Those  eyes  are  glazing  which  o'erlook'd  the 

And  saw  no  eqiud. 

Bourb.  Arnold,  shouldst  thon  see 

France  —  But  harki  harki  the  ssaaalt  gtowa 

warmer  — Oh  1 
For  but  an  hour,  a  minute  more  of  life 
To  die  within  the   wall  I   Hence,  Arnold, 

hence  J 
You  lose  time  —  they  will  oonqneT  Rome 
without  thee. 
Am.  And  wiUiout  ibee! 
Bourb.       Not  so;  1 11  lead  them  still  iso 
In  Biurit.     Cover  up  my  dust,  and  breathe 

That  I  have  ceased  to  breathe.   Away  I  and 

be 

Victorious  i 

Am.        But  I  must  not  leave  thee  thus. 

Bourb.  You  must  —  farewell  —  Up!  upl 

the  world  is  winning.       [Bonxw  aia. 

Cmi.  (lo  Arnold).  Come,  count,  to  busi- 

Arn.  True.    I  '11  weep  hereafter. 

(AmBOLU  iwfrt  BouiBOp'i  bcdj/  viiA  a  mantle,  tmd 

The  Bourbon  t  Bourbon  I   On,  boys  I  Borne 

Cca.  Good  night,  lord  constable !  thou 

loans  /jHwBi  AwoiD;  Ihry  rtach  Ihe  Inltlemeta: 

Cos.  A  precious  somerset  t  Is  your  count- 
ship  injured  7 
Am.   No.  [AmounUfArldddirr, 

Cos.  A  rare  blood-hound,  when  his 

And  'tis  no  boy's  play.     Now  he  strikes 

them  down  !  160 

His  hand  is  on  the  battlement  —  he  grasps 

it 
As  though  it  were  an  altar;  now  his  foot 
Is  on  it,  and  —    What  have  we  here  7  —  a 

Roman  7  \_A  mmfaUi. 

The  first  bird  of  the  covey  I  he  has  fallen 
On  the  outside  of  the  neat.   Why,  how  now, 

fellow  ? 


Woimded  Man.  A  drop  of  water  I 
Cox.  Blood 's  the  only  liquid 

Kearer  than  Tiber. 

Wotmdtd  Man.     I  have  died  for  Rome. 

[OiH. 

C(U.  And  so  did  Bourbon,  in  another 


n  1  and  their  great 


Oh  these  immortal  n 

motives  1 
But  I  most  after  my  young  charge. 


Scene  II 

utnHBttitOuBti    , 

InhdbUanUfiying  m  eotfiuiJM. 

Cat.  I  eaonot  find  my  hero;  he  is  mix'd 
With  the  heroic  crowd  that  now  pursue 
The  fugitives,  or  battle  with  the  desperate. 
What  have  we  here  ?    A  cardinal  or  two 
That  do  not  seem  in  love  with  martyrdom. 
How  the  old  red-shanks  scamper  t    Could 

they  doff 
Their  hose  as  they  have  daS'd  their  hata, 

'twould  be 
A  blessing,  as  a  mark  the  less  for  plunder. 
But  let  them  fly;  the  crimson  kennels  now 
Will  not  much  stain  their  stockings,  since 

Is  of  the  self-xame  purple  hue. 

Enitr  a  pariy  Jlff^itiff  —  Abvold  at  tht  head  qf  the  Bt. 

He  comes. 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  mild  twins  —  Gore 

and  Glory. 
HoIU  1  hold,  count ! 

Arn.  Away  t  they  must  not  rally. 

Cai.  I  tell  thee,  be  not  rash  ;  a  golden 
bridge 


Exemption  from  some  maladies  of  body, 
But  not  of  mind,  which  is  not  mine  to  give. 
But   though  I  gave   the   form  of   Thetis' 

I  dipt  thee  not  in  Stjrx  ;  and  'gainst  a  foe 
I  would  not  warrant  thy  chivalric  heart 
More  than  Felides'  heel ;  why  then,  be  can- 

Aud  know  thyself  a  mortal  still. 

Am.  And  who 

With  aught  of  soul  would  combat  if  he  were 
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InvulneTsble  7     That  were  pretty  sport, 

Think'st  tliuu  I  beat  for  hares  when  lions 

roar  ?  [Atioi-B  nuAri  jnio  iftr  coiaftof. 

CiKi.  A  preeiuuB  aauipte  of  hiinutuity  I 

Well,  hia   blood  's   nji  ;   and   if  a.   little  'b 

T  will  serve  to  curb  bis  (ever. 
[Ainout  rn^^n  icUh  a  Roman,  vhn  nttm  tovrtrdt 
a  portico. 

Am.  Yield  thee,  slave  t  ise 

I  promise  quarter. 

i?Din.  That  'a  soon  said. 

Am.  And  done  — 

My  word  ia  known, 

Rom.  $0  shall  be  my  deeds. 

Cat.  Why,   Arnold  I   hold   thine   own  : 
thou  baat  in  band 
A  famous  artisan,  a  cunning  sculptor  ; 
Also  a  dealer  In  the  sword  and  dag^r. 
Not  so,  my  musijiieteer  ;  't  was  he  who  slew 
Tlie  Bourbon  from  the  wall. 

Am.  Ay,  did  he  HO? 

Then  he  bath  carved  his  monument. 

Rom.  I  yet 

AI^  live  to  carve  your  betters'. 

Cta.  Well   said,   my   man   of    marble  I 

Benvenuto,  ,ia 

Thou  hast  some  practice  in  both  ways  ;  and 

Who  slays  Cellini  will  have  work'd  as  liard 
As  e'er  thou  didst  upon  Carrara's  blocks. 
[AuroLD  dirriTna  and   trotmdi  Gimn,  but  tiigKtlj/: 

thr  Irttttf  jTiiwi  a  pittol,  ttnii  Jfnt ;  thm  relire^t  and 

diKtppran  thntnijh  t/ie  jtorrieo. 

Cat.  How   farest   thou  ?    Thou   hast  a 

Of  red  Bellona'a  banquet. 

Am.  (ttaggen).  'T is  a  scratch. 

Lend  me  thy  scarf.     He  shall  not  'scape 
mcthiiH. 

Cat.  Where  is  it  ? 

^m.  In  the  shoulder,  not 

the  sword  arm  — 
And  that 's  enough.    I  am  thirs^ :  would 

I  had 
A  helm  of  water  I 

Cia.  That  'a  a  liquid  now 

In  requisiljon,  but  by  no  means  easiest    no 
To  come  at. 

.-irn.  And  my  thirst  inereaaea  —  but 

1 11  find  a  way  to  quench  it. 

C<a.  Or  be  quench'd 

Thyielf? 

Am.  The  chance  is  even  ;  we  will  throw 


The  dice  thereon.    But  I  lose  ti 

ingi 
Prithee  b 


quick.  [CbU  llijutl  on  Or  letrf. 

And  what  doet  thou  m  idly  ? 
Why  dost  not  strike  7 

C,a.  Your  old  philosophers 

Beheld  mankind,  aa  mere  apectators  of 
The  Olympic   giimes.     When  I    tx^bold  a 

Worth  wrestling   for,  I   may  be   foond  a    ' 
Milo. 

Arii.  Ay,  'gainst  an  oak. 

Cm.  A  forest,  when  it  suita  i 

I  combat  with  a  mass,  or  not  at  all. 
Meantime,  pursue  thy  sport  as  I  do  min 
Which  ia  just  now  to  gaze,  since  all  tbew 

labourers 
Will  rea[)  my  harvest  gratis. 

Am.  Thou  art  still 

A  fiend  I 

Cat.      And  thou  —  a  man. 

^m.  Why,  such  I  fain  would  show  me. 

Cat.  True  —  as  men  are. 

Am.  And  wbat  is  that? 

Cat.  Thou  feelest  and  thoa  seeit. 

[EM  AUDLS.  jDuiins  in  Ihe  Mmhal  ir/nek  tUII  IW- 
linuj  IMirem  deta^at  parHe4.    The  mu  cteta. 

scBNK  ni 

SI.  Ptta-'i  —  Tht  InltrioT  a/  the  Clmreh  —  TV  Pof 

and  CUUrtu  fisi"!!  far  r'Juge,  j^rnial  li]/ Sal'dirr). 

EUtr  CjoU. 

A    Spanith   Soldier.    Down   with   them, 

comrades  I  sieze  upon  those  lamps  I 

Cleave  yon    bald-pated    shaveling   to  the 

chine  I  ij^ 

Hia  roaary  'a  of  gold  ! 

Lutheran  Soldier.  Kevenge  !  revenge  I 
Plimder  hereafter,  but  for  vengeance  now  — 
Yonder  stands  Anti-Christ  I 

C(W.  (interposing).  How  now, 

schismatic  ? 
What  wonldst  thou  ? 

LmH.  Sold.  In  the  holy  name  of  Christ, 
Destroy  proud  Anti-Christ.    1  am  a  Chri&- 

Cat.  Yea,  a  disciple  that  would  make 
the  founder 
Of  your  belief  renounce  it,  could  he  aee 
Such  proselytes.    But  stint  thyself  to  plun- 

Lulh.  Sold.  I  say  he  is  the  dei-il. 
Ctes.  Huah  !  keep  that  secret. 

Lest  he  should  recognise  you  for  his  own. 
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Lulh.  Sold.  Why  would  yon  save  him  7 

I  repeat  he  is  iso 

The  devil,  or  the  devil's  vicar  upon  eaxtb. 

Cos.  And  that's  the  reason:  would  jod 

make  a  quarrel 

With  your  best  friends  ?   Yon  had  far  best 

be  quiet; 
His  hour  is  not  yet  come. 

Lulk.  Sold.  That  shall  be  seen. 

IThe  LiMeran  SMier  nu/iei  faricard ;  a  Aol  UrOa 
Mm  from  me  of  Iht  Popt'i  Guardi,  ami  lu  /alU  al 
Ifitfoolo/IKeAUar. 

Cos.  (to  the  Lulheran).  I  told  jon  so. 
Lulh.  Sold.  And  will  you  not  avenge  me  ? 
Cces.  Not  I !   You  know  that '  Vengeance 
is  the  Lord's;' 
Yon  see  he  loves  no  interlopers. 

Liuh.  Sold.  Ob  1 

Had  I  but  slain  him,  I  had  gone  on  high, 
Crown'd  with  eternal  glory  1    Heaven,  for- 
give 
My   feebleness   of   arm  that  reach'd   him 

And  take  thy  servant  to  thy  mercy.    T  is 
A  glorious  triumph  still  ;  proud  Bal^'lou  's 
No  more  ;  the  Harlot  of  the  Seven  Hills 
Hath  changed  her  scarlet  raiment  for  sack- 
cloth 
And  ashes  I  [Tht  LalAtran  dta. 

Caa.         Yes,  thine  own  amidst  the  rest. 
Well  done,  old  Babel  ! 

\^Thf  Gftardt  deftnd  fheimdva  dwpfntely.  vhtte  tht 

PmUiff  ritapa,  by  a  priTOte  paiam,  la  Oie  VaUcan 

and  iKi  CatUe  o/Salal  Anoflo. 

Coo.  Ha  !  right  nobly  battled! 

Now,  priest  I  now,  soldier  I  the  two  great 

Together  by  the  ears  and  hearts  I    I  have 

Seen  a  more  comic  pantomime  since  Titns 
Took  Jewry;  hut  the  Romans  had  the  best 
then ;  i^o 

Now  they  must  take  their  turn. 

Soldieri.  He  hath  escaped  ! 

FoUow  t 

Another  Sold.  They  have  harr'd  the  nar- 
row passage  up. 
And   it  is  clogg'd  with  dead  even  to  the 

Cces.  I  a,m  glad  he  hath  escaped:  he  may 

thank  me  for 't 
In  part.    I  would  not  have  his  bulls  abol- 

ish'd  — 
T  were   worth  one  half   our  empire :   his 

indulgences 


Demand  some  in  return;  ~ 


DO,  he  must 
escape  may 


Fall;  —  and  besides,  his 

furnish 

A  future  miracle,  in  future  proof 
Of  bis  iofallibility.       [/«  iac  spanuh  smditry. 
Well,  cut-throats  I    tSa 
What  do  you  pause  for  ?    If  you  make  not 

There  will  not  be  a  link  of  pious  gold  left. 
And  you,  too,  catholics  1  Would  ye  return 
From  such  a  pilgrimage  without  a  relic  ? 
The  very  Lutherans  have  more  troe  devo- 

See  how  they  strip  the  shrines  I 

Soldia-i.  By  holy  Peter  I 

He  speaks  the  tmthi  the  hei«tics  will  bear 
The  best  away. 

Cca.  And  that  were  shame  !  Go  to  1 
Assist  in  their  o 


Enter  OLnmA.  fiying  from  ttiepurmil.    Sfte  Mprinfft 

Sold.  She 's  mme  ! 

Another  Sold.  (oppo$ing  the fonaer).  Ton 
lie,  I  track'd  her  first;  and  were  she 
The  Pope's  niece,  I  '11  not  yield  her. 

[Theyfifht. 
3d  Sold,   (advancing   toward   Olimpia). 
Yon  may  settle 
Tour  claims;  1 11  make  mine  good, 

Olimp.  Infernal  slave  I 

YoD  touch  me  not  alive. 
3d  Sold.  AUve  or  dead  1 

(Himp.  (embracing   a    moMive    cmcifix). 

Respect  your  God  I 
3d  Sold.        Yes,  when  he  shines  in  gold. 
Girl,  you  but  grasp  your  dowry. 
[A(  he  adumeei,  Ot 
aio/alti. 

3d  Sold.  Oh,  great  God  (  i« 

Olimp.  Ah,  now  you  recognise  him  t 
3d  Sold.  My  brain  's  cmsh'd  1 

Comrades,  help,  ho  I  All  'a  darkness  I 

IBedlet. 


a  iMkti  Oe  aoidter. 
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Othfr  Soidier$    (coming   up).     Slay    hef, 
although  she  had  a  thougand  lives  : 
She  bath  kUlM  uur  comrade. 

Oliiap.  Welcome  such  a  death  I 

You  have  no  life  to  give,  wliich  tlio  worst 

Would  take.     Great  God  .'  through  thy  re- 


Andthv 
Iwonldt 


gSun. 
Mothei 
approach  thee,  worth;  her,  and  him. 


Am.  What  do  1  see  ?  Accursed  jackals! 
PorbeaLrl 

Cw.  {aside  and   lauQhing).      Ha  1   ha  I 

bere'B  equity!     llie  dogs  jro 

Have  aa  much  right  as  he.     But  to  the  issue ! 

SotdieTi.  Count,  she  bath  slain  our  cou- 

Am.  With  what  weapon  ? 

Sold.  The   cross,   beneath   which   he   is 
ciiuh'd  ;  I>ehuld  bini 
Lie  there,  more  like  s  worm  than  man  ; 

ahe  cast  it 
Upon  faia  head. 

Am.  Even  soj  there  is  a  woman 

Worthy  a,  brave  man's  lakii^.    Were  ye 

Ye  would  have  bunour'd  her.     Bnt  get  ye 

And  thank  your  nieanneas,  other  God  you 


For   yoor  existence.     Had   you   touch'd  a 

Of   tliDse  disheveird    locks,  I  would  have 
thinn'd  jk 

Youj  ranks  more  than  the  enemy.  Away  ! 
Ye  jackals  !  gnaw  the  bones  the  lion  leaves. 
But  not  even  these  till  be  permits. 

A  Sold,  (murmurtn^).  The  lion 

Uigbt  conquer  for  himself  then. 

Am.  {ciitt  him  down').  Mutineer  T 

Rebel  in  hell  —  you  shall  obey  on  earth  ! 

[  The  SMIti  <14muJI  Auold. 

Am.  Come  on  1  I  'm  gkd  on  't  1     I  vrill 

show  yon,  Hlnvea, 

How  you  should  bo  commanded,  and  who 

I«l  you 
First  o'er  the  wall  y 


Am.  Then  leam  to  grant  it  I     Have   I 
taught  vuu  who 
Led  3'Ou  o  er  Rome's  eternal  battlements  ? 
Soidien,  We  saw  it,  and  we  know  it;  yet 
forgive 
A  moment  s  error  in  the  beat  of  conquest  — 
The  conquest  which  you  led  to. 

Am.  Get  yon  bence  I 

Hence  to  tout  quarters  !  you  will  find  them 

fiiM 
In  the  Colonna  |>akce. 

Olimp,   {aaide).  In  my  father's 

Am.  {to  the  SMien).  Leave  your  anns; 
ye  have  no  further  need 
Of   such:  tlie  city  's  reuder'd.     And  muk     . 

You  keep  your  hands  clean,  or  I  'U  find  out 

n  stream  343 

As  red  as  Tiber  now  runs,  for  your  baptism. 

Soldim  (dmsing  Iheir  armi  and  dtparl- 
ing) .  We  obey  I  j 

Am.  (to  Olimpia).  Lady,  you  are  safe. 

Oliiap.  I  should  be  so,     ' 

Had  ]  a  knife  even;  but  it  matters  not —        • 
Death  batii  n  thousand  gates;  and  on  tba     ' 
marble,  {' 

Even  at  the  altar  foot,  whence  I  look  dowa  I 
Upon  destruction,  shall  my  head  be  dasb'il,  ' 
Ere  thou  ascend  it.     God  forgive  tbee,  man  I 

Ant.  I  wisii  to  merit  his  forgiveness,  and 
Thine  own,  although  I  have  not  injured  thee. 

Olimp.  Ho  !  Tliou  hast  only  sack'd  my 

No  injury  !  —  and  made  my  father's  house 
A    den    of    thieves!     No    injury!^ this 

temple  — 
Slippery  with  Roman  and  with  holy  gore  ! 
No  injury  I  And  now  thou  wouldst  preserve 

To  be  —  but  that  shall  never  be  ! 


Hold!  hold! 


Olimp.  Spare  thine  already  forfeit  soul 
A  perjury  for  whith  even  hell  would  loathe 

I  know  tbee. 

Am.  No,  thou  kiiow'st  me  not;  I  am  not 
Of  these  men,  though  — 

Olimp.  I  judge  thee  by  thy  mates ; 

It  is  for  God  to  judge  tbee  as  thou  art.  jto 
I  see  thee  purple  with  the  bloo<l  of  Rome; 
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Take  mine,  'tis  all  thon  e'er  sholt  hare  of 

And  here,  apon  the  marble  of  this  temple, 
Whsra  the  tuptumal  font  baptized  me  God's, 
I  offer  him  a  olood  less  holj 
But  not  less  pure  (pore  as  it  left  me  then, 
A  redeem'd  mfant)  than  the  holy  water 
The  eainti  have  sanctified  t 
[Ouspu  tpovu  hfT  hand  Ut  Auold  wiih  Jiidauh  and 
iatMi  hertdf  m  Ue  paimexl/rvm  at  Attar. 

Am.  Eternal  God  I 

I  feel  thee  now  I    Help  I  help  I  She 's  gone. 

Cca.  (approacha).  I  am  here. 

Am.  Thou  I  bnt,  oh,  save  her  ! 

Cat.  (attitting  him   lo   raue   Olimpia). 
She  hath  done  it  well !     170 
The  leap  was  serions. 

Am.  Oh,  she  is  lifeless  I 

Can.  If 

She  be  so,  I  have  nought  to  do  with  that ; 
The  resurrectioQ  is  beyond  me. 

Am.  Slave ! 

Ccet.  Aj,  slave  or  master,  't  is  all  one  : 
methinks 
Good  words,  however,  are  as  well  at  times. 

Am.  Words  I  —  Canst  thou  aid  hei  ? 

Cia.  I  will  try.      A  sprinkling 

Of  that  same  holy  water  may  be  useful. 

[tfc  bHnst  wme  in  liit  iitlmri  from  the  font. 

Am.  Tismii'd  with  blood. 

Cca.  There  is  do  cleaner  now 

In  Rome. 

^m.        How  pale  I  how  beautiful  I  how 
lifeless  I 
Alive  or  dead,  thou  essence  of  all  beauty, 
I  love  but  thee  I 

Cos.  Even  so  Achilles  loved  |gi 

Fentbeailea  :  with  his  form  it  seems 
Yoa  have  his  heart,andyet  it  was  no  softone. 

Am.  She  breathes  t   But  no,  't  was  no- 
thing, or  the  last 
Faint  flutter  life  disputes  with  death. 

Cms.  She  breathes. 

Am.  Thon  eafst  it  ?    Then  'tis  truth. 

Cos.  You  do  me  ri^t  — 

The  devil  speaks  truth  much  oftener  than 

he's  deem'd: 
He  hath  an  ignorant  audience. 

Am.  {without  attending  to  him).  Veslher 

heart  beats. 

Alas  1  that  the  first  beat  of  the  only  heart 

I  ever   wish'd  to  beat  with  mine   should 

vibrate  190 

To  an  assassin's  pulse. 

C<ts.  A  sage  reflection. 


Bnt  somewhat  late  i'  the  day.   Where  shaU 

we  bear  her  ? 
I  gay  she  lives. 

Am.  And  will  she  live  ? 

Cat.  As  mnoh 

As  dust  can. 

Am.    Then  she  is  dead  I 

Cat.  Bah  I  bah  !    You  are  so, 

And  do  not  know  it.  She  will  come  to  life  — 
Soch  as  yon  think  so,  such  as  you  now  are; 
But  we  must  work  by  human  means. 

Am.  We  wiU 

Convey  bar  onto  the  Colonna  palace, 
Where  I  have  pitch'd  mv  banner. 

Cat.  Come  then  I  raise  her  np  t 

Am.  Softly  I 

Cat.       iU  softly  as  they  bear  the  dead, 
Perhaps  because  they  cannot  feel  the  jolt- 

Am,  Bnt  doth  she  live  indeed  7 

Cat.  Nay,  never  fear  1 

But,  if  you  me  it  after,  blame  not  me. 

Am.  Let  her  bnt  live  I 

Cat.  The  spirit  of  her  life 

Is  yet  nitbiu  her  breast,  ana  may  revive. 
Count !  count  I  I  am  your  servant  in  all 

thii^B, 
And  this  is  a  new  oGfice  :  —  't  is  not  oft 
I  am  emploj'd  in  such;  but  you  perceive 
How  stanch  a  friend  is  what  you  call  a  fiend. 
On  earth  you  have  often  only  fiends  for 
friends;  41a 

Now  /  desert  not  mine.    Soft  I  bear  her 

hence. 
The  beautiful  balf-clay,  and  nearly  spirit  1 
I  am  almost  enamour'd  of  her,  as 
Of  old  the  angels  of  her  earliest  sei. 

Am.  Thou  I 

Cat.  1 1    But  fear  not.    I  'U  not 

be  your  rival  I 

^m.   Rival ! 

Cat.       I  could  be  one  right  foTmidable; 
But  since  I  slew  the  seven  husbands  of 
Tobias'  future  bride  (and  after  all 
Was  smoked  out  by  some  incense),  I  hare 
kid  119 

Aside  intrigue :  "t  is  rarely  worth  the  trouble 
Of  gaining,  or  —  what  is  more  difficult  — 
Getting  rid  of  your  prize  again:  for  there 's 
The  rub !  at  least  to  mortals. 

Am.  Prithee,  peace  I 

Softly  !  methinks  her  lips  ntove,  her  eyes 

Cat.   Like  stars,  no  doubt;  for  that 's  a 
metaphor 


r 
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For  Lncifor  and  Venus. 

Am.  To  the  palnce 

Colouim,  as  I  told  yoa  t 

Cat.  Oh  !  I  know 

My  wBj  through  Raiue. 

Am,       Now  onwanl.  onward  I     Gently  1 

ISieuH!,  bearing  OLOm*,     The  JCFni  ctanM. 

PART   III 
Scene  I 

4  CaitU  In  the  Apatnatti,  furroiutilicl  by  a  wiid  t,ul 
mUMp  MuMV'    Ciorui  aS  Praiaiiit  finpinp  (ffpr* 

caoBue 


t 


The. 


The  spring  is  rome; 
Tlie  bride  and  her  luvtir 

H»rc  sought  tlieir  home: 
They  are  happy,  wo  rejoice; 
Let  their  he^uis  have  an  echo  in  every  vt 


The  spring  U  come;  the  violet  'a  gvne, 
The  flrst-born  child  of  the  t^arly  sun: 
With  lu  she  is  but  a  winter's  flower, 
The  mow  on  the   hilli   ciuinot   blast   her 


And  when  the  spring  comes  with  her  host 
Of  flowers,  that  flower  beloved  the  roost 
Shrinks  from  the  crowd  that  imiy  confuse 
Her  heavenly  odour  and  virgin  hues- 


Pluck  the  others,  but  still  remember 
Their  herald  out  of  dim  December  — 
The  morning  star  of  all  the  llowers. 
The  pledge  uf  daylight's  lengtfaen'd  honrs; 
Nor,  midst  tlie  roses,  e'er  forget  n 

The  virgin,  virgin  violet. 


Enttr  Cj 
Cos.  (singing').  The  w 


Our 


gallic 


e  all  0' 


The  steed  bites  the  bridle, 
The  easquo  's  on  the  wall. 
There  'a  rest  for  the  rover; 

But  his  armour  is  nisty. 

And  the  veteran  grows  orusty, 


He 


yawns  iu  the  hall.  i* 

drinks  —  but  what  'b  drinking  ? 
mere  pause  from  thinking  ! 
Imgle  awakes  him   with  life-an^. 
death  call. 


i 


But  the  hound  bsyeth  loudly. 

The  boHT  's  in  tbe  wood. 
And  the  falcon  longs  proudly 

To  spring  from  her  hood: 
On  the  wrist  of  the  noble 

She  sits  like  a  crest. 
And  the  air  is  in  troiihle 

Witli  birds  from  tlieir  nest. 

C(M.  Clh  !  shadow  of  glory  I 
Vim  image  of  war  I 
But  the  chase  hath  no  story, 

Since  Nininid,  the  founder 


e  the  woods  wonder 

And  quake  for  their  race. 
When  the  lion  was  young,  $ 

In  the  pride  of  his  might. 
Then  't  was  sport  for  the  strong 

To  embrace  him  in  fight; 
To  go  forth,  with  a  pine 

For  a  -sijear,  'gniuBt  the  maiumoth, 
Or  strike  tlirougli  the  raviue 

At  the  foaming  beheinotli; 
While  man  was  in  stature 


But  the  wars  are  over. 

The  spring  is  come; 

The  bride  and  her  lover 

Have  sought  their  home; 

They  are  happy,  and  we  rejoice; 

l.et  their  hearts  have  an  echo  from  every 


el 


[£i« 


When  the  merry  bolls  a. 
And  the  peasant  girls  1 
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And  the  boney  bee  is  clingiDg 

To  the  buds;  and  birds  are  winging 

Theii  iray,  pair  b;  pair: 
Then  the  earth  looks  free  from  trouble 
With  the  briehtnesa  of  a  bubble; 
Though  I  did  not  make  it, 
I  could  breathe  on  and  bi«ak  it; 
But  too  much  I  scom  it. 
Or  else  I  would  mourn  it,  Si 

To  see  despots  and  slaves 
Flaying  o'er  their  own  graves. 


Mbid.    Jttlmt 


Enter  Couwi  ki 
1  — Arnold  of  Ci 


AmM.  You    I 
singing  ti 


merry,   Sir  — ■  what  ? 


It  is 
The   land   of   Song  —  and   Canticles   yon 

Were  once  my  avocation. 

Am.  Nothing  moves  you; 

You  scoff  even  at  your  own  ciuatnity  — 
And     such     (calamity  !     how     wert     thou 

fallen 
Son  of  the  Morning  !  and  yet  Lucifet 
Can  smile. 

Cos.  His   shape   can  —  would   you 

have  me  weep, 
In  the  fair  form  I  wear,  to  please  you  ? 

Am.  Ah  I  «, 

Cos.  You  are  grave  —  what  have  jou  on 
your  spirit ! 

Am.  Nothing. 

Cass.  How  mortals  lie  by  instinct  t    If 

A  disappointed  courtier  —  Wliat's  the  mat- 


n  outshone  Beauty  what  has 


'  Nothing '  — 

Her  smooth  brow  crisp 

—  a  young  heir 
When   his   Sire   has   reeover'd    from    the 

Gout, 
What  ails  him  ?    '  Nothing  1 '  or  a  Monarch 

Has  heard   the  truth,   and  looks  imperial 

What  clouds  his  royal  aspect?  'Nothing,' 

'  Nothing  1 ' 
Nothing  —  eternal  nothing  —  of  these  notb- 


And  they  thenuelvea  alone  the  real '  Noth- 
ings.' 
Your  present  Nothing,  too,  is  something  to 

What  is  it? 

Am.  Know  you  not  ? 

Caa.  I  only  know 

What  I  desire  to  know !    and  will  not 

Omniscience  npou  phantoms.    Out  with  it  I 
If   you   seek   aid   from  me  —  or  else   be 

And  eat  your  thoughts  —  till  they  breed 
snakes  within  you. 
Am.  Olimpia  I 

Cms.  I  thought  as  much  —  go  on. 

Am.  1  thonght  she  had  loved  me. 
Co).  Blessings  on  your  Creed  I    no 

What  a  good  Christian  you  were  found  to 

bel 
But  what  cold  Sceptic  hath  appall'd  your 

faith 
And  transubstantiated  to  crumbs  again 
The  body  of  your  Credence  ? 

Am.  No  one— but- 

Each  day  —  each  hour  —  each  minute  shows 

And  more  she  loves  me  not  — 

Cm.  Doth  she  rebel  ? 

Am.  No,  she   is  calm,  and   meek,  and 
sUent  with  me. 
And  coldly  dutiful,  and  proudly  patient  — 
Endures  my  Love  —  not  meets  it. 

Caa.  That  seems  strange. 

You  are  beautiful  and  brave  I  the  first  is 

For  passion  —  and  the  rest  for  Vanity. 

Am.  I   saved    her   life,   too ;    and    her 
Father's  life. 
And  Father's  house  from  ashes. 

Cos.  These  are  nothing. 

You  seek  for  Gratitude  —  the  Philosopher  s 

Am.  And  find  it  not. 
Cos.  You  cannot  Rnd  what  is  not. 

"B-at  found  would  it  content  you?  would 

To    thankfulness   what   you   desire    from 

Passion  ? 
No  1  No  !  you  would  be  loeed  —  what  yon 

call  loved  — 
Self-loved  —  loved  tor  yourself —  for  neither 

health. 
Nor  wealth,  nor  youth,  nor  power,  nor  rank, 

nor  beauty —  tjo 
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For  these  you  may  be  stript  of  —  bat  be- 
loved 
As  an  abstraction  —  for  —  you  know  not 

what! 
These  are  the  wishes  of  a  moderate  lover  — 
And  so  you  love. 

Am,  Ah  f  could  I  be  beloved, 

Would  I  ask  wherefore  ? 

Cees,  Yes  I  and  not  believe 

The  answer  —  You  are  jealous. 

Am,  And  of  whom  ? 

Ccu.  It  may  be  of  yourself,  for  Jealousy 
Is  as  a  shadow  of  the  Sun.    The  Orb 
Is  mighty  —  as  you  mortals  deem  —  and  to 
Your  litue  Universe  seems  universal;      140 
But,  great  as  He  appears,  and  is  to  you. 
The  smallest  cloud  —  the  slightest  vapour  of 
Your  humid  earth  enables  you  to  look 
Upon  a  Sky  which  vou  revile  as  dull. 
Though  your  eyes  oare  not  gaze  on  it  when 

cloudless. 
Nothing  can  blind  a  mortal  like  to  light. 
Now  Love  in  you  is  as  the  Sun  —  a  thing 
Beyond    you  —  and    your    Jealousy 's    of 

Earth  — 
A  cloud  of  your  own  raising. 

Am,  Not  so  always  f 

There  is  a  cause  at  times. 

CcB8,        Oh,  yes  !  when  atoms  jostle,  150 
The  System  is  in  peril.    But  I  speak 


Of  things  you  know  not.     Well,  to  earth 

again  I 
This  precious  thing  of  dust  —  this  bright 

Olimpia  — 
This  marvellous  Virgin,  is  a  nuurble  maid — 
An  Idol,  but  a  cold  one  to  vour  heat 
Promethean,  and  unkindled  by  yonr  torch. 
Am.  Slave ! 

C(C8.  In    the    victor's    Chariot, 

when  Rome  triumph'd, 
There  was  a  Slave  of  yore  to  tell  him 

truth! 
You   are   a   Conqueror  —  command    your 
Slave. 
AfTi,  Teach   me   the  way  to  win  the 
woman's  love.  ifo 

C(e8,  Leave  her. 
Am,  Were  that  the  path  — 

I  'd  not  pursue  it. 
Cces,  No  doubt !    for  if  you   did,  the 
remedy 
Would  be  for  a  disease  already  cored. 
Am,  All  wretched  as  I  am,  I  would  not 
quit 
My  unreauited  love,  for  all  that 's  happy. 
Cces,  xou  have  possess'd  the  woman  — 
still  possess. 
What  need  you  more  ? 

Am.  To  be  myself  possess'd  — 

To  be  her  heart  as  she  is  mine. 


DON   JUAN 

[The  composition  of  Don  Juan  began  in  the  autumn  of  1818  and  extended,  with  intermissions, 
until  a  few  months  before  Byron's  death.  The  fragment  of  the  seventeenth  Canto,  which  is  here 
reproduced  from  the  new  Murray  edition,  was  actually  carried  with  him  to  Greece.  The  dates  of 
composition  and  publication  are  as  follows:  Canto  I.  was  written  in  September,  1818;  Canto  II. 
in  December,  1818,  and  January,  1819 ;  Cantos  I.  and  II.  were  published  July  15, 1819;  Cantos  III. 
and  IV.  were  written  in  the  following  winter;  Canto  V.  in  October  and  November  of  1820; 
Cantos  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  were  published  August  8, 1821  ;  Cantos  VI.  to  XVI.  were  written  between 
June,  1822,  and  March,  1823  ;  Cantos  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.  were  published  July  15,  1823  ;  Cantos  IX.. 
X.,  XI.,  August  29,  1823;  Cantos  XII.,  XIII.,  XIV.,  December  17,  1823;  Cantos  XV.,  XVI., 
March  20,  1824.  The  first  five  cantos  were  issued  by  Murray  without  name  of  either  author  or 
publisher  —  and  wisely,  for  the  storm  of  obloquy  roused  by  their  mingled  voluptuousness  and 
scepticism  was  tremendous.  Naturally  the  authorship  was  an  open  secret,  for  who  but  Byron 
could  have  written  them  ?  The  remaining  cantos  were  prudently  declined  by  Mr.  Murray,  and 
were  finally  brought  out  by  John  Hunt.  —  Byron  shows  no  particular  knowledge  of  tlie  JJon  Juan 
story  as  treated  by  earlier  poets,  and  the  subject  was  manifestly  a  mere  pretext  in  his  hands  for 
writing  indiscriminately  on  whatever  came  into  his  mind.  lie  speaks  somewhere  as  intending  to 
follow  the  regular  epic  tradition,  with  a  picture  of  hell  and  the  like  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any 
miraculous  conclusion  could  have  been  tacked  on  to  the  plot  as  it  was  progres-sing  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  cantos.  Were  this  the  proper  place  for  such  a  discussion,  it  might  be 
argued  that  Don  Juan,  in  its  actual  form,  was  the  only  epic  manner  left  for  a  poet  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  adopt  with  power  of  conviction.  In  one  sense  Don  Juan  is  a  satire,  to  many 
critics  the  greatest  satire  ever  written ;  but  it  is  something  still  more  than  that.  It  is  the  epic  of 
modem  life.] 
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■  Dsat  thou  think,  baoaoae  thoa  art  Tirtnon*. 
thftn  ihall  b«  do  amra  cake*  ud  als  ?  —  f  w, 
by  Sunt  Anne,  tad  pnger  shall  be  hot  i'  the 
month,  too!'  —  Sb&sspx*bx,  Twtlfth  Night, 
«r  Wluu  Tou  WiU. 


Having  nt  I 


iton  —  Ibirt  I  witte  tU(  iwUi 
B  to  itaBil  Bpon  tha  orillni) 


DEDICATION 


,  poet— Foet- 


BOB    SOUTHET  I     Ton 
laureate,  |  ' 

And  representative  of  aU  the  race, 
Althoneh  't  is  trae  thftt   yon  tnm'd  out  a 
Tory  at 
Last,  —  yours  has  lately  been  a  commou 

And  now,  my  Epic  Renegade  !  what  are  ye 

With  all  the  Lakers,  in  and  out  of  place  ? 
A  nest  of  tuneful  persons,  to  mr  eye 
Like 'fourand  twenty  Blackbirds  in  a  pjei' 


'Which  pye   being  open'd  they  began  to 
sing' 
(This   old   song   and  new   simile   holds 

good),  lo 

'  A  dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  Kmg,' 
Or  Regent,  who  admires  such  lund  of 
food;  — 

And  Coleridge,  too,  baa  lately  taken  wing. 
But   like  a  hawk   encumber'd  with   bis 

'.Explaining  meUipbysics  to  the  nation  — 
'  I  wish  he  would  explain  his  Explanation. 


Tou,  Bob  I  are  rather  insolent,  you  know. 
At  being  disappointed  in  your  wish 

To  supersede  all  warblers  here  below, 
And  be  the  only  Blaukbird  in  the  dish; 

And  then  )'0U  overstrain  yourself,  or  so,   ji 
And  tumble  downward  Eke   the  flying 


Gasping  on  deck,  because  yon  soar  too  high, 

Bob, 
And  fall,  for  lack  of  moisture,  quite  a-dry. 


And  Wordsworth,  in  a  rather  long  Exatr-  ■ 

(I  think  the  quarto  holds  five  hmidred 
pages), 
Has  given  a  sample  from  the  vasty  version 

Of  his  new  system  to  perplex  the  sagesi 
'T  is  poetry  — -  at  least  by  his  assertion. 

Aim  may  appear  so  when  the  dog-«tar 

And  he  who  understamls  it  would  be  able 
To  add  a  story  to  the  Tower  of  Babel. 


Tod  —  Gentlemen  !  by  dint  of  long  ucln- 
Viatn   better  company,  have   kept  yonr 

At  Keswick,  and,  through  still  cootinned 

Of   one   another's   minds,  at   last   have 

To  deem  as  a  most  logical  conclusion. 

That  Foesy  has  wreaths  for  yon  alone  : 
There  is  a  narrowness  in  such  a  notion. 
Which  makes  me  wish  you  'd  change  your 
lakes  for  ocean.  tc 

VI 

I  would  not  imitate  the  petty  thought. 
Nor  coin  my  self-love  to  so  base  a  vice. 

For  all  the  glory  your  conversion  bronght. 
Since  gold  alone  should  not  have  been  its 

Yon  have  your  salary;  wast  for  that  you 
wrought? 
And  Wordsworth  has  his  place  in  the 

You're  shabby  fellows — true — but  poets 

still. 
And  duly  seated  on  the  immortal  hill. 


Tour  bays  may  hide  the  baldness  of  your 

Perhaps   some   virtuous    blushes;  —  let 

them  go  —  ^ 

To  you  I  envy  neither  fruit  nor  boughs  — 

And   for  the  fame  you  would  engross 
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The  field  u  universal,  and  allows 

Scopeto  all  auch  as  feel  the  inherent  glow: 
Scott,     Risers,     CampbtiU,     Moore,    and 

Crabl«  will  try 
'Gainst  you  the  question  with  posterity. 


For  me,  who,  wandering  with  pedestrian 
Muaes, 
Cuntciml    not   with  jon   on   the  wingM 
steed, 
I  wish  joTtr  fate  niay  yield  ye,  when  she 
chooses. 
The  tame  yon  envy  and   the  skill   jou 

And  recollect  a  poet  nothing  loses 

In  giving  to  !uB  brethreti  their  full  meed 
Of  merit,  and  complaint  of  present  ditj's 
Is  not  the  certain  path  to  future  praise. 


) 
Una  geaerally  no  great  crop 
Beui^  only  injured  by  his 
And  although  here  and  there  some  gli 

Arise  like  Titan  from  the  sea'a  in 


The  major  part  of  such  appellants  go 
To  —  God  knows  where  —  for  no  one 


If,  fellen  in  cril  days  on  evil  tongues, 
Miltoii_appBard  to  the  Avenger,  Time, 

If  Time,  the  Avenger,  execrates  his  wrongs. 
And  makes  the  word  '  Miltonic '  mean 
'  miblhiif,' 

Hf  deign'd  not  to  belie  his  soul  tn  songs, 

rNor  turn  his  very  talent  to  a  crime; 
Be  did  not  loathe   the  Sire   to   laud   the 

Son, 
But  closed  the  tyiant-hater  be  begim.       to 

Think'st  thou,  could   he  —  the  blind   Old 
Man  —  arise 
Like  Samuel  from  the  grave,  to  freeze 

The  blood  of  niooarchs  with  his  propheoies, 

Or  be  alive  again  —  again  all  hoar 
With  time  and  trials,  and  those   helpless 
eyes. 


And  heartless  daughters  —  worn  — 
pale  —  aud  poor; 
Would  he  adore  a  sultan?  he  ober 
The  iuteLectual  eunuch  Castlereayli  ? 

Cold-blooded,    smooth-faced,    phieid    ni^ 

Dabbling  its  sleek  young  bands  in  Eria'l 

gore,  ^ 

And  tlius  for  wider  carnage  taught  to  piuiti 

Transfecr'd  to  gorge  upon  a  sister  atum. 
The   vulgarest    too!    that   Tyranny   could 

With   just    enough    of   talent,    and    no 


To  lengthen  tetters  by  another  i 
And  olfcr  jioLson  long  already  n 


i'd, 


XUI 


An  orator  of  such  set  trash  of  plirase 
Ineffably  —  legitimately  vile, 

That  even  its  grossest  flatterers  dare  oat 

Nor  foes  —  all  nations  —  condestend  to 
Not  even  n  nprigbtly  blonder's  spark  can 


ecMelesi 
toil. 
That  turns  and  turns  to  give  the  world  a 

Of  endless  torments  and  perpetual  motian. 

A  bungler  even  in  its  disgusting  trade. 

And  botching,  patching,  leaving  still  be- 
Something  oF  which  its  masters  are  afraid, 
States  to  be  ciirb'd  and  tbonghts  to  be 
confined. 
Conspiracy  or  Congresa  to  be  made  — 

Cobbling  at  manacles  for  all  mankind  — 
A  tinkering  slave-maker,  who   mends  old 

With  God  and   man's   abhorrence  for  its 


If  we  may  judge  of  matter  by  the  mind. 

Emasculated  to  the  marrow  It 
Hath  but  two  objects,  how   to  serve  and 

Deeming  tlie  chain  it  wears   even  men 
may  tit. 


CANTO  THE  FIRST 


EntropioB  of  its  mftu j  mustoro,  —  blind 

To  worth  an  freedom,  wisdom  tts  to  wit, 
Fearless  —  because  no  feeling  dwells  in  ice. 
Its  very  courage  stagnates  to  a  vice.         iid 

Wbere  shall  I  tarn  me  not  to  viao  its  bonds. 
For  I  wUl  never  feet  them  ?  —  Italy  I 

Tbv  late  reviviiu;  Roman  soul  desponoB 
Beneatii  the  lie  this  State-thing- lareatlied 

Thj  clanking  chain,  and  Erin's  jet  green 

wounds. 
Have  Toices.  tongues  to  cry  aloud  for  me. 
Europe  bas  slaveB,  allies,  Icings,  armies 

stiU, 
And  Southey  lives  to  sing  tbem  very  ill. 

Meantime,  Sir  Laureate,  I  proceed  to  dedi- 

la  boDSBt  simple  verse,  this  songto  you. 
And,  if  in  flattering  strains  I  do  not  predi- 

Tis  that  I  still  retain  my  'buff  and 


Herculean; 
Is  it  not  so,  my  Tory,  ultra-Julian  1 

Venice,  SeplemlKrr  16, 181H. 

CANTO   THE    FIRST 


Till,  after  cloying  the  gaiettes  with  cant, 
The  age  discovers  he  is  not  the  true  one; 

Of  eucb  as  these  I  should  not  care  to  vaunt, 
I  '11   therefore   take  our   ancient   friend 
Don  Jium  — 

We  all  have  seen  him,  in  the  pantomime. 

Sent  to  the  devil  somewhat  ere  his  time. 


Vernon,  the  butcher  Cumberland,  Wolfe, 

Prince   Ferdinand,    Granby,    Burgoyne, 

Keppel,  Howe,  lo 

EvU  and  good,  liave  had  their  tithe  of  talk, 

And  lill'd  their  sign  posts  then,  like 
Wellesley  now; 


Eaeb  in  their  tom  like  Banquo 
stalk. 
Followers  of  fame,  *  nine  f airow '  of  that 

France,  too,  had  Buonaparte  and  Damon- 
Recorded  in  the  Moniteur  and  Courier. 


Bamave,  Brissot,  Condorcet,  MirabeMi, 
Petion,  Clootz,  Danton,  Mantt,  La  Fay- 
ette, 
Were  Freneh,  and  famous   people,  as  we 

And  there  were  others,  scarca  forgotten 
yet,  lo 

Jonbert,  Hoche,  Marceau,  Lannes,  Desaii, 
Uoresu, 
With  many  of  the  military  set, 
Exceedingly  remarkable  at  times. 
But  not  at  all  adapted  to  my  rhymes. 


Nelson  was  once  Britannia's  god  of  war, 
And  still  should   be  so,  but   the  tide  is 

There  's  no  more  to  be  said  of  Trafalgar, 
T  is  with  our  hero  quietly  inum'd; 

Because  the  army  'a  grown  more  poptdar,  19 
At  which  the  naval  people  are  concem'd; 

Besides,  the  prince  is  all  for  the  land-service. 

Forgetting    Duncan,    Nelson,   Howe,   and 


And  since,  exceeding  valorous  and  sage, 
A  good  deal  like  him  too,  though  quite  the 

But  then  they  shone  not  on  the  poet's 
page, 
And  so  have  been  forgotten:  —  I  condemn 

But  can 't  find  any  in  the  present  age 
Fit  for  my  poem  (that  is,  for  my  new  one) ; 
So,  as  I  said,  1 11  take  my  friend  Don  Juan. 


What  went  before  —  by  way  of  episode, 


Wliile  seated  aftet  dinner  at  bU  eua. 

Beside  his  mistress  iu  some  soft  abode, 
Palace,  or  garden,  paradise,  or  cavern, 
WLicli  eervea  the  happy  couple  for  a  tsTera. 


That  is  the  usiiid  method,  but  not  mine  — 
My  way  is  to  begin  with  the  bcgiimiug;  ;(, 

The  regularity  of  tiiy  design 

Forbids   all  wanderiug   as  the  worst  of 

And  thet'efore  I  slioll  open  with  a  line 
(Although  it  cost  me  half  an  hour  in  spin- 
ning) 
Narrating  somewhat  of  Don  Juan'a  father. 
And  al»j  of  his  mother,  if  you  'd  rather. 


In  Seville  was  he  botn,  a  pleasant  city, 
Famous  for  oranges  and  women  —  be 

Who  had  not  seen  it  will  be  much  to  pity, 
So  says  the  proverb  —  and  I  quite  agree; 

Of   all   the   Spanish   towns   is   none  more 

Cadiz  perhaps  —  but  that  you  soon  way 

Don  Juan's  parents  lived  beside  the  river, 
A  noble  stream,  and  call'd  the  Guadalquirir. 


I    was    Jos^  —  Don,     of 


Through  the  most  Gothic  gentlemen  of 

A  better  cavalier  ne'er  mounted  horse, 

Or,  being  mounted,  e'er  got  down  Hgnin, 
Than  -Jos^,  who  hegot  our  hero,  who  71 
Begot  —  but  that 's  to  come  ~  Well,  to  re- 


Hig  mother  was  a  learned  lady,  famed 
For  every  hrancb  of  every  science  known 

In  every  Christian  language  ever  named, 
With  virtues  eijuall'd  by  her  wit  alone, 

She    made     the     cleverest    people    quite 
ashamed. 
And   even   the  good   with  inward  envy 

Findmg  themselves  so  very  much  exceeded 
In  their  own  way  by  all  the  things  that  she 


Her  memory  was  a  mine:  she  Iniew  In  heart 
All  Calderon  and  greater  part  of  Lope, 

So  that  if  any  actor  miss'd  his  part 

She  could  have  served  him  for  the  promp- 
ter's copy; 

For  her  Feinagle's  were  _ , 

And  he.  himself  obliged  to  abut  up  shop 

Could  never  make  a  memory  so  fine 
That  which  adom'd  the  brain  of  Donni 

XTl 

Her  favourite  science  was  the  mathematics^ 
Her  noblest  I'irtue  waa  her  magnanimity. 
Her  wit  (she  sometimes  tried  at  wit) 
Attic  all. 
Her  serious  sayings  darken'd  to  lubliin- 
ity: 
In  short,  m  all  things  she  was  fairly  what 

A  prodigy  —  her  morning  dress  was  dim-- 

Her  evening  silk,  or,  in 

lin. 
And  other  stuSs,  with  which  I  won't  (tkj 


She  knew  the  Latin  — that  is,  'the  Lord's 
And  Greek  —  the  alphabet  —  I  'm  nearly 


!  French  romances  here  and 


She  read  so: 
there 
Although  her  mode  of  speaking  whs  not 

For  native  Spnnish  she  had  no  great  care, 

At  least  her  conversation  was  obscure; 

Her  thoughts  were  theorems,  her  words  » 

problem, 
Aa  if  she  deem'd  that  mystery  would  eniii>- 
ble  'em. 


She   lilced   the   Englisb   and   the    Hebrew 

And  said  there  was  analogy  between  'em; 

She  proved  it  somehow  out  of  sacred  song. 

Bnt  I  must   leave   the   proofs  to   those 

But   this  I   lieanl   her   say,  and    can't   be 
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'Tis   strange  —  the   Hebrew  dodd  i 
The  EDglUh  always  use  to  govem  d— 


Some  women  use  their  tongnes — she  lool^d 
t,  lecture, 
Each  eye  a  sarmon,  and  her  brow  a  hom- 

An  all-in-all  sufficient  aelf-diieetoi. 
Like  the  lamented  late  Sir  Samnel  Ro- 
milly. 
The  Law's  ezponnder,  and  the  State's  cor- 

Whose  suicide  was  almost  an  anomaly  — 
One  sod  example  more,  that '  All  is  van- 
ity' 
(The   jury  brought   their  verdiot   in  '  In- 


In  short,  she  was  a  walking  calculation, 
Mirq  RHpiwnrtli'M  noveu  Stepping  from 
their  covera. 

Or  Mrs.  Trimmer's  books  on  education, 
Or  '  Cmleba'  Wife '  set  out  in  quest  of 

Morality's  prim  personification. 

In  which  not  Envy's  self  a  flaw  diacov- 


Oh  I  sbe  was  perfect  past  all  parallel  —    ng 

Of  an;  modem  female  saint's  comparison; 
So  far  above  the  cunning  powers  of  hell. 

Her  guardian  angel  had  given  up  his  gar- 
Even  her  minutest  motions  went  as  well 

As  those  of  the  best  time-piece  made  by 

In  virtues  nothing  earthly  could  surpass  her. 
Save  thine  '  incomparable  oil,*  Macassar  t 


Perfect  sbe  was,  but  hs  perfection  is 
Insipid  in  this  naughty  world  of  ours, 

Where  oul  first  parents  never  learn 'd  to  kiss 

Till  they  were  exiled  from  their  earlier 

bowers,  no 

Where  all  was  peace,  and 

bliss 


Don  Jos^  Ulio  a  lineal  sou  of  Eve, 

Went  plucking  varions  fruit  without   her 


He  was  a  mortal  of  the  cai«Ieas  kind. 
With  no  great  love  for  learning,  or  the 
ltmxn% 

Who  chose  to  fK>  where'er  he  had  a  mind. 
And   never  aream'd  his   lady  was   con- 

The  world,  as  usual,  wickedly  inclined 

To  see  a  kingdom  or  a  house  o'ertnm'd, 
Whisper'd  he  hod  a  mistress,  some  said 

But  for  domeatia  qoanels  one  will  do. 


Now  Donna  Inez  hod,  with  all  bet  merit, 
A  great  opinion  of  her  own  good  quali- 


But  then  she  bad  a  devil  of  a  spirit, 
And   sometimes   mix'd  up  fancies  w 
realities, 
And  let  few  opportunities  escape 
Of  getting  her  liege  toed  into  a  sciape. 


This  was  an  easy  matter  with  a  man 

Oft   in   the    wrong,   and   never   on   his 

And  even  the  wisest,  do  the  best  they  can. 
Have  moments,  hours,  and  days,  so  un- 
prepared. 
That   you  might  '  brain  them  with   their 
lady's  fan;' 
And  sometimes  ladies  hit  exceeding  haid. 
And  fans  turn  into  falchions  in  fair  bands. 
And   why  and   wherefore   no   one   under- 
stands. 


1  is  pity  learned  virgins  ever  wed 

With  persons  of  no  sort  of  education,  17a 

Or  gentlemen,  who,  though  well  born  and 
bred. 
Grow  tired  of  scientific  conveisatioti: 

I  don't  choose  to  say  much  upon  this  head, 
I  'm  a  plain  man,  and  in  a  single  station, 

But  —  Oh  I  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual,    y 

Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  hen-peck'd  (1^ 
jou  all  ?  -" 


Don  Jos4  and  hia  lady  qnairell'd  —  irhy. 
Not  )uiy  of  the  nisn;  could  divine, 

Though  sevcml  thousand  people  ehose  to  try, 
TwaB  surely  no  (concern  of  theirs  nor 

I  loathe  that  low  vice  —  euriosity ; 

But  if  there  's  anything  in  which  I  .thine, 
T  is  in  arraaiging  all  my  frienda'  affairs. 
Not  having  at  my  awn  domestic  cares. 

And  so  I  interfered,  and  with  the  best 
Intentions,  but  their  ti^atuient  was  not 

I  think  the  foolieh  people  weiv  pussess'd, 
For  neither  of  them  could  I  ever  had, 

Although    their    porter    afterwards    con- 
But  that  'a  DO  matter,  and  the  worst 's 
behind,  nf, 

For  little  JlKui  o'er  ino  threw,  ilowo  stairs, 

A  pail  of  boiisemaid's  water 


A  little  curlj-headed,  good-for-nothing, 
And  miscbief-making  monkey  from  his 

birth; 
Bis  parents  ne'er  agreed  except  in  doting 

lljion  the  iiuist  iini|uiet  imp  on  earth; 
Instead  of  iiiiaFrelling,  had  they  been  but 
both  in 
Their  senses,   they  'd   have  sent   young 
master  forth 
To  school,  or  had  him  soundly  whipp'd  at 

To  teach  bim  manners  for  the  time  to  come. 


Don  Jos^  and  the  Donna  Inez  led 

For  some  time  an  unhappy  sort  of  life. 

Wishing  each  other,  not  divorced,  but  dead ; 
They  lived  reajiectaHy  as  man  and  nite, 

Their  conduct  was  exceedingly  well-bred. 
And  gave  no  outward  signs  of  inward 

Uetil  at  length  the  smother'd  fire   broke 


And  put  the  b 


ttall. 


iiid  of  doubt. 


For  Inez  call'd  some  druggists  and  pbj-si- 


But  as  he  had  some  lucid  intenniBGions, 

She  next  decided  he  was  only  bad: 
Yet  when  they  ask'd  her  for  faer  depoa- 

No  sort  of  explanation  could  be  hnd, 
Save  that  her  duty  both  to  man  and  God 
Required  this  conduct —  which  seem'd  very 


noted, 

And  open'd  certain  trunks  of  books  and 
tetters, 
All   which   might,  if  occasion  serred,  be 
c[uoted ; 
And  then  she  had  all  Seville  for  4bet- 

Besiilea  her  good   old  grandmother  (who 

doted); 
The   hearers   of   her   case    became   re- 
Then  advocates,  uiquisitors,  and  judges. 
Some    for    aiuuEement,    others     for    cid 

grudges. 

XXIX 
And   then   this  best   and  weakest  t 

With  such  serenity  her  husband's  woes, 
JuNt  as  the  Spartiin  ladies  did  of  yore, 
Who   saw  their  spouses  kill'd,  and   nohly 

Uever  to  say  a  word  about  them  more  — 
Calmly   she   heard   each   calumny   that 


won^H 


And  saw  liu  agonies  wttli  such  sublimity. 
That  all  the  world  exclaim'd,  '  What  mag- 
nanimity I ' 


No  donbt  this  patience,  when  the  world  li 
damnine  us, 
Is  phitosopliic  in  our  former  friends; 
'Tis  also  pleasant  to  be  deeni'd  magDani- 


obtaining    our    owd 
And  what  the  lawyers  call  a  'malus  ani- 
compre- 


Condiict  like  this  by  n 

Revenge  in  person 's  certainly  no  virtue. 
But  then  'tis  not  mg  fault,  if  olhen  hurt 
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And  if  your  quarrels  should  rip  np  old 
And  help  them  irith  »  lie  or  two  addi- 

I  'm  not  to  blame,  as  you  well  knoir  —  no 

Any  one  else  —  tbey  irere  become  trodi- 

Beaides,  their  resurrection  aids  our  glories 
By  contrast,  which  is  what  we  just  were 
wishing  all: 


Their  friends  bad  tried  at  reconciliation, 
Then  their  relations,  who  made  matters 


(T  were  hard  to  tell  upon  a  like  o 
To  whom  it  may  be  best  to  have  re- 

I  can't  say  much  for  friend  or  yet  relation): 
The  lawyers  did  their  utmost  for  divorce. 
But  scarce  a  fee  was  paid  on  either  side 
Before,  unluckily,  Don  Jos^  died. 


He  died:  and  most  unluckily,  because, 
According  to  all  hints  I  could  collect 

From  counsel  learned  in  those  kinds  of  laws 
(Although  their  talk  'a  obscure  and  cir- 
cumspect), 1 6a 

His   death   conbived  to  spoil  a  charming 

A  thousand  pities  also  with  respect 
To  public  feeliug,  which  on  this  occa  ' 
Was  manifested  in  a  great  sensation. 


But,  ah  !  he  died;  and  buried  with  him  lay 
The  public  feeling  and  the  lawyers'  fees: 

His  bouse  was  sold,  his  servants  sent  away, 
A  Jew  took  one  of  his 


d  the  dot-tors  after  his  di 

He  died  of  the  slow  fever  call'd  the  tertian. 

And  left  his  widow  to  her  own  aversion. 


Yet  Jose  was  an  honourable  man,  173 

That  I  must  say  who  knew  him  very  well; 

Therefore  his  frailties  I  'II  no  further  scan 
Indeed  there  were  not  many  more  to  tell ; 


And  if  his  passi<KU  now  and  then  outran 

Discre^n,  and  were  not  so  peaceable 

As  Numa's  (wbo  was  also  named  Fompi- 

Uus), 
He  had  been  ill  brought  np,  and  was  Iram 

bilious.  iSu 

XXXVl 

Wfaate'er  might  be  fais  wortblessness  or 
worth. 
Poor  fellow  I    be  had  many  things  to 
wound  him. 
Let's  own  —  since  it  can  do  do  good  on 
earth- 
It  was  a  trying  moment  that  which  found 

Standing  alone  beside  his  desolate  hearth. 
Where  all  his  honaehold  gods  lay  ahiv- 

er'd  round  him: 
No  choice  was  left  his  feelings  or  his  pride, 
Save  death  or  Doctors'  Commons  —  so  he 

died. 

Dying  intestate,  Juan  was  sole  heir 

To  a  chancery  suit,  and  messuages,  and 
lands,  1^ 

Which,  with  a  long  minority  and  care. 
Promised    to   turn   out   well   in   proper 

Inez  became  sole  guardian,  which  was  fair. 
And  answer'd   but  to- nature's  just  de- 
mands; 
An  only  son  left  with  an  only  mother 
Is  brought  up  much  more  wisely  than  an- 

XXXViii 
Sagest  of  women,  even  of  widows,  she 
Resolved  that   Juan  shoold   be  quite  a 
paragon. 
And  worthy  of  the  noblest  pedigree 
(His  sire  was  of  Castile,  his  dam  from 
Aragon) :  300 

Then  for  accomplishments  of  chivalry. 
In  case  our  lord  the  king  should  go  to 
war  again. 
He  leam'd  the  arts  of  riding,  fencing,  gUD-   t^ 

And  how  to  scale  a  fortress  —  or  a  nimnety. 


But  that  which  Donna  Inez  most  desired. 
And  saw  into  herself  eocli  day  before 
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The  learned  tutors  whom  fur  him  she  hired, 
Was,  that  his  breeding  should  be  strictly 

Much  iiito  all  bis  stuilieB  sbe  in(|uired, 
And  so  they  ware  submittol  firBt  to  her. 

Arts,  wieocea,  no  branch  was  made  a  mjg- 

To  Juan's  eyes,  excepting  natural  biatory. 


The  languages,  espeeiallj  the  dead. 

The  sciences,  and  moat  of  all  the  nbstmse, 

The  aiU,  at  least  all  sueh  ns  could  be  said 
To  be  tlie  most  remote  from  common  use. 

In  all  these  be  was  much  and  deeply  reatl; 
But  not  a  page  of  any  thing  that  s  loose, 

Or  hints  continuation  of  the  B]>ecies, 

Was  ever  suEIer'd,  lest  he  should  grow  vi- 


Hh  claiisic  studies  made  a  little  puzzle. 
Because  of  filthy  loves  of  gods  and  god- 

Who  in  the  earlier  ages  raised  a  bustle. 
But  never  put  on  pantaloons  or  bodices; 

His  reverena  totors  bad  at  times  a  tussle. 
And  for  their  JEaeiAa,  Iliads,  and  Odys- 
sejs, 

Were  forced  to  make  nn  odd  sort  of  apol- 

For  Donna  Inez  dreaded  the  Mythology. 


Ovid  'a  a  rake,  as  half  bia  verses  sbow  him, 
Anncreoii's  morula  are  a  still  worse  sam- 
ple, 
Catullus  scarcely  has  a  decent  poem, 

I  dou't  think  Sappho's  Ode  a  good  example. 

Although  Longinus  tells  ns  there  is  no  liymii 

Where  the  sublime  soara  forth  on  wings 

more  ample: 

But  Virgil's  sougs  are  piire,  except  that  hor- 


rid oi 


Pastor  Cory- 


Lncrctiua'  irreligion  is  too  strong. 

For  early  stomachs,  to  prove  wholesomi 

I  can't  help  thinking  Juvenal  was  wrong. 
Although  no  doubt  his  real   intent  woi 

good,  34 


For  speaking  out  so  plainly  in  his  song, 

So  much  indeed  as  to  be  downright  mde; 
And  then  what  proper  {>ersou  can  be  partial 
To  all  those  nauseous  epigrams  of  Martial  T 


Juan  was  taught  from  out  the  best  edition. 

Expurgated  by  learned  men,  who  place, 

Judiciously,  from   out   the  schooling's  ri- 

The  grosser  parts;  bnt,  fearful  to  defac« 
Too  much  their  modest  bard  by  this  omis- 

And  pitying  sore  his  mutilated  case,     ifo 
They  only  add  them  all  m  an  appendix, 
Wbich  saves,  in  fact,  the  trouble  of  an  i»- 


For   there  we   have  (hem  all  ■  at  on«  fell 

swoop,' 
Instead   of   being  scatter'd  tbrongh  the 

pages; 
Tbey  stand  forth  marshall'd  in  a  bandsome 

To  meet  the  ingenuous  youth  of  futaic 
ages. 
Till  some  less  rigid  editor  shall  stot^ 
To   call   them  back  into  their   separate 
cages. 
Instead  of  standing  storing  all  together. 
Like   gardeu  gods  —  and    not    so    decent 

XLVt 
The  Missul  too  (it  was  the  family  Missal) 

Whs  oruameuted  in  a  sort  of  way 
Which  ancient  mass-bouks  often  ar«,  and 
this  all 
Kinds  of  grotesques  illumined;  and  how 

Who  saw  those  figures  on  the  marfrin  kiss 
all, 
Could  turn  their  optics  to  the  text  and 


Sermons  he  read,  and  lectures  he  endured, 
And  homilies,  and  lives  of  all  the  saints; 

To  Jerome  and  to  Chrysostom  inured,  371 
He  did  not  take  such  studies  for  re- 
strabts; 
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But  how  faith  is  acquired,  and  then  en- 

So  well  not  one  of  the  aforesaid  painta 
As  Saint  Atigustdne  in  bis  fine  Confessions, 
Which  make  the  reader  envy  his   trans- 
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Thi«,too,waH  a  seal'd  book  to  little  Joan  — 

I  can't  but  saj  that  his  mamma  was  right, 

If  such  an  education  was  the  true  one. 

She  scarcel;  trusted  him  from  out  her 

sight;  3Ba 

Her  maida  were  old,  and  if  she  took  a  new 

You  mieht  be  sure  she  was  a  perfect 

fright! 
She  did   this  during  eren   her  husband's 

life  — 
I  recommend  aa  much  to  everj  wife- 


Young. I  uon  wBx'd  in  goodlinesB  and  grace; 

At  six  a  charming  child,  and  at  cleTSn 
With  all  the  promise  of  as  fine  a  face 
As  e'er  to  man's  maturer  growth  was 
men; 
He  studied  steadily,  and  grew  apace. 

And  seem'd,  at  least,  m  the  right  road 

to  hearen,  ]9o 

For  half  his  days  were  pass'd  at  church, 

the  other 
Between  his  tutors,  confessor,  and  mother. 


At  six,  I  said,  he  wsa  a  charming  child. 

At  twelve  he  was  a  fine,  but  quiet  boj; 
Although  in  iofancj  a  little  wild, 

The;  tamed  him  down  amongst  them:  to 
destroy 
His  natural  spirit  not  in  vain  they  toil'd. 
At  least  It  seem'd  so;  and  hb  mother's 
joy 
Was  to  declare  how  sage,  and  still,  and 
steady,  )«9 

Her  jonng  philosopher  was  grown  already. 


I  had  my  doubts,  perhaps  I  have  them  still, 
But  what  I  say  is  neither  here  nor  there: 

I   knew   his   father  well,  and   have   some 
skill 
In  character  —  but  it  would  not  be  fair 

From  sire  to  son  to  augor  pxid  or  ill: 
He  and  his  wife  were  an  ill-aorted  pair  — 


But  scandal 's  my  aversion  —  I  jootest 
Against  all  evil  speaking,  even  m  jeet. 


For  my  part  Z  say  nothing  —  nothing  — 
but 
nit  I  will  Bay  —  my  reasons  are  my 

That  if  I  had  an  only  son  to  put 

To  school  (as  God  be  praised  that  I  have 

'T  is  not  with  Donna  Inez  I  would  shut 
Him  up  to  learn  his  catechism  alone, 
No  —  no  —  I  'd  send  him  out  betime*  to 

college, 
For  there  it  was  I  jnck'd  up  my  own  kaow- 


Foc  there  one  learns  —  'tb  not  for  me  to 

boast. 

Though  I  acquired  —  but  I  pass  over 

thai, 

Aa  well  as  all  the  Greek  I  since  have  lost: 

I  say  that  there 's  the  place  —  but  ■  K«r- 

I  think  I  pick'd  up  too,  as  well  aa  most. 
Knowledge  of  matters  —  but  no  nutter 

I  never  married  —  but,  I  think,  I  know 
That  BOOS  should  not  be  educated  so. 


Young  Juan  now  was  sixteen    years    of 

Tall,  hsjidsome,  slender,  but  well  knit: 
he  seem'd 
Active,  though  not  so  sprightlv,  as  a  page; 

And  everybody  but  his  momer  deem'd 
Him  almost  man;  but  she  flew  in  a  rage 
And  bit  her  lips  (for  else  she  might  have 
scream'd)  «o 

If  an^  said  so,  for  to  be  precocious 
Was  m  her  eyes  a  thing  the  moat  atrocious. 


Amongst  her  numerous  acquaintance,  all 
Selected  for  discretion  and  devotion, 

There  was  the  Donna  Julia,  whom  to  call 
Pretty  were  but  to  give  a  feeble  notion 

Of  many  charms  in  her  as  natural 

As  sweetness  to  the  flower,  or  salt  to 
ocean. 

Her  zone  to  Yenua,  or  his  bow  to  Cupid 

(But  this  last  simile  is  trite  and  stupid). 


TLe  darkness  of  lier  OrieatuI  eye  ^^j 

AecDrded  witli  bur  Muorish  origin 

(Her  blood  was  iiot  all  Spanish,  by  the  by; 
In  Spain,  you  know,  this  is  a  sort  of  sio ) ; 

When  proud  Gmouda  full,  and,  [orced  toHy, 
Boabdil  wept,  of  Donua  Julia's  kin 

Some  went  to  Africa,  some  stay'd  in  Spain. 

Her  great-great-grandiuaDuna  chuse  to  re- 


She  married  (I  forget  thtt  pedigree) 

Witli  an  Hidalgo,  who  trunsmitted  down 

His  blood  leas  noble  than  suub  blood  should 

be;  ,S. 

At  suob  alliaaees  hia  sires  would  frown. 

In  that  point  so  precise  in  each  degree 

Th&t  they  br»l  t'n  and  in,  aa  might  be 

shown, 

Marrying  their  cousins  —  nay,  their  aunts, 

and  uiBces, 
Whiofa  always  spoils  the  breed,   if  it  in- 


This  heathenish  cross   restored  the  breed 

again, 
Riiiu'd  its  blood,  but  niuuli  iinprored  its 
Hpxh; 
For  from  u  root  the  ugljeat  in  Old  Spain 

Sprung  up  a  branch  as  beautiful  as  fresh; 

The  sons  no  more  were  short,  the  daughters 

plain:  ^  ,f„ 

But  there  's  a  rumour  winch  I  fain  would 

Tia  said  that  Donna  Julia's  gmndmamina 
Produced  her  Don  more  boire  at  love  than 


However  thb  might  be,  the  race  went  on 
Improving  still  through  every  generation, 

Until  it  centred  in  an  only  son, 

n'ho  leftan  only  daughter;  my  narratiun 

May  have  suggested  that  this  single  one  to^ 
Could  be  but  Julia  (whom  on  this  occasion 

I  shall  have  much  to  speak  about),  and  she 

Wai  married,  ubarming,  chaste,  and  twenty- 


Her  eye  (I  'm  very  fond  of  handsome  eyes) 

Was  targe  and  Sark,  suppressing  half  its      Happy  the  nations  of  the  moral  North  I 
Where  all  is  virtue,  and  the  wmter  si 


Until  she  spoke,  then  through  its  soft 
Flasn'd  an  expression  mure  of  pnde  thaa 

And   love  than  either;    and   there    would 
A  something  in  them  which  was  not  det. 

But  would  have  been,  perha|>s,  but  for  tha 

Which    struggled    tlirough   and   cbaotvn'd 
down  the  whole.  ,» 


Her  glossy  linir  was  cluster'd  o'er  a  brow 
Bright  witli  intelligence,  and   fair,  and    | 
smooth; 

Her  eyebrow's  shape  was  like  tli'  aSrial  bow. 
Her  cheek  hII  purple  with  the  beam  of    i 

Mounting  at  times  to  a  transparent  glow, 
As  if  her  riiiiiK  raii   lightning;   ahe,  in 

Possess'd  an  air  and  graee  by  no  tnewH 


Her  stature  tall  —  I  hate  a  dumpy  woloM.  J 
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Wedded  she  was  some  yeare,  and  to  n  bhb'  i 
Of  fifty,  and  such  husbands  are  in  plenty; 

And  yet,  I  think,  instead  of  such  a  oNe  141 
'Twere  better  to  have  two  of  Gve-and- 
twenty, 

Kspeciatly  in  countries  near  the  suu; 
And    now    I   think    on 't,   '  mi    vi^i   in 

Ladies  even  of  the  most  uneasy  virtue 
Prefer   a   spouse   whose   age   is   short  of 

thirty. 


Tis  a  sad  thing,  I  cannot  choose  but  say. 
And  all  tlie  fault  of  that  indeeent  sun. 

Who  canuot  leave  alone  our  helpless  clay. 
But  will  keep  baking,  broiling,  burning 

That  howsoever  people  fast  and  pray. 

The  flesh  is  frail,  and  so  the  soul  undone: 
What  men  call  gallantry,  and  gods  adulterj-, 
Is  much  more  common  where  the  climate '» 
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Where  juries  cast  up  n 
Bj  laviiig  whate'er 


Alfonso  was  the  name  of  Julia's  lord, 
A  man  well  looking  for  bis  fears,  and 

Was  neither  mnch  beloved  nor  yet  abhorr'd: 
They  lived  togetber,  as  most  people  do, 

Suffering  each  other's  foibles  by  aceord. 
And  not  ezaotly  either  ont  or  two; 

Tet  he  was  jealous,  though  he  did  not  show 
it,  J. 9 

For  jealousy  dislikes  the  world  to  blow  it. 
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Jolia  was  —  yet  I  never  could  see  why  — 

With  Donna  Inez  quite  a  favourite  friend; 
Between  their  tastes  there  was  small  sym- 

For  not  a  line  had  Julia  ever  peuo'd; 
Some  people  whisper  (but  no  doubt  they 
lie. 


Forgot  with  bim  her  very  prudent  carriage ; 

LXVII 

And  that  still  keepiue  up  the  old  connection. 
Which  time  had  lateh   render'd   mueh 


best: 

She  ilatter'd  Julia  with  her  sage  protection, 

And  complimented  Don  Alfonso's  taste; 

And  if  she  could  not  (who  can  ?)  ulence 

scandal. 
At  least  she  left  it  a  more  slender  handle. 

LXVIII 
I  can't  tell  whether  Julia  saw  the  affair 

With  other  people's  eyes,  or  if  her  own 

Discoveries  made,  but  none  coold  be  aware 

Of  this,  at   least  no  symptom  e'er  was 

shown;  S40 

Perhaps  she  did  not  know,  or  did  not  care. 

Indifferent    from   the  first   or    callous 


I  'm  really  puzzled  what  to  think  or  say, 
She  kept  her  counsel  in  m  oImw  a  way. 


Juan  she  saw,  and,  as  a  pretty  child, 

Caress'd  hmi  often  —  such  a  thing  migfit 

be 

Quite  inoooently  done,  and  harmless  styled, 

When  she  had  twen^  years,  and  thirteen 

he; 

Bat  I  am  not  so  sure  I  should  have  smiled 

When    he   was    sixteen,   Julia    twenty- 

These   few    short  years    make    wondrous 

alterations, 
Particolarly  amongst  sun-bumt  nations. 
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Whate'er   the  cause    might  be,   they   had 
become 
Changed;  for  the  dame  grew  distent,  the 
youth  shy. 
Their    looks   cast    down,    their    greetings 
almost  dumb, 
And  much  embarrassment  in  either  eye; 
There  surely  will  be  little  doubt  with  some 
That  Donna  Julia  knew  the  reason  why. 
But  as  for  Juan,  he  had  no  more  notion  sS9 
Than  he  who  never  saw  the  sea  of  ocean. 


Yet  Julia's  very  coldness  still  was  kind. 
And  tremulously  gentle  her  small  hand 

Withdrew  itself  from  his,  but  left  behind 
A  little  pressure,  thrilling,  oud  so  bland 

And  slight,  so  very  slight,  that  to  the  mind 
'T  was  but  a  doubt ;  but  ne'er  m^ician's 

Wrought  change  with  all  Armida's  fairy  art 
Like  what  thi»  light  touch  left  on  Juan's 

LXXII 
And  if  she  met  him,  though  she  smiled  no 

She  look'd  a  sadness  sweeter  than  her 

As  if  her  heart  had  deeper  thoughts  in 

She  must  not  own,  but  cherish'd  more  the 
while 
For  that  compression  in  its  burning  core; 

Even  innocence  itself  has  many  a  wile. 
And  will  not  dare  to  trust  itself  with  truth, 
And  love  is  taught  hypocrisy  from  yonth. 
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But  passion  moat  dissembles,  yet  betrays 
Eveu  by  its  darkness ;   as  the   bbidceat 

Foretells  tbe  heaviest  tempest,  it  displays 

Its  wurkingH  through  the  vainly  guarded 

eye,  ste 

Aud  in  whatever  aspect  it  nrmya 
Itself,  'tis  still  the  same  hypoeri^; 

Coldness  or  luiger,  even  disdain  ur  Imte, 

Are  ninskK  it  <itteii  wears,  and  still  too  late. 


Then  there  were  sighs,  the  deeper  for  eup- 
pressioD, 
And  stolen  glanees,  sweeter  for  the  theft, 

And  buruing  blushes,  though  fur  no  tmiis- 
gression, 

Tremblings   wlien    met,   and    regtleeiness 
when  left; 

All  these  are  little  preludes  to  jxisHession, 
Of  which  young  passioa  cannot  be  be- 
reft, j9a 

And  merely  tend  to  show  huw  greatly  love 

EmbnrroBs'd  at  first  starting  with  a  noTioe. 

LXXV 
Foor  Julia's  heart  wna  in  an  awkward  state ; 

She  felt  it  going,  and  resol  ved  to  nuike 
The  noblest  efforts  fur  herself  iiud  mute, 

For  honour's,  pride's,  religion's,  virtne'a 

Her  resolutions  were  most  truly  great. 
And  almost  laigbt  have  made  a  Tarquin 
quake: 
'   She  pray'd  the  Virgin  Mary  for  her  grace. 
As  being  the  best  judge  of  a  lady's  case,   aod 


She  vow'd  she  never  would  see  Juan  more, 
And  next  day  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother, 

And  look'd  extremely  at  tlie  opening  door. 
Which,  by  the  Virgin's  grace,  let  in  an- 

Gmtef ul  she  waa,  and  yet  a  little  sore  — 

Again  it  opens,  it  can  be  no  other, 
"T  is  surely  iluan  now  —  No  I  I 'm  afraid 
That  night  tbe  Vii^^  was  no  further  praj'd. 

She   now  determined  that  a  virtuous  wo- 
e  tempta- 


Tbat  flight  was  base  and  dutaidly,  and  Mf 

Should  ever  give  her  heart  the  least  aei 


That  is  to  say,  a  thought  beyond  the  oommos 
Preference,  that  we  must  feel  upon  c 


F'or  people  who  are  j>leasanter  than  othen. 
But  then  they  only  seem  so  many  brothers. 


lover 
Might  please  perhaps, 

Such  tbonghtti,  aud  be  the  better  when 
they  ■«■  over; 
And  if  the'  man  ahoidd  ask,  't  is  but  denial-. 
1  recommend  young  ladies  to  make  trial. 


And  then  there  a 


And  matrons  who  « 


Such  love  is  innocent,  and  may  exist 

Between  yoimg  persons  without  anj  dan- 


But  hear  these  freedoms  form  the  ntmost 
list 
Of  all  o'er  which  such  love   may  be  a 

If  people  go  beyond,  't  is  quite  a  crime,    tgg 
But  not  my  fault  —  I  tetl  them  all  in  time. 


Love,  then,  bnt  love  within  its  proper  limits, 
Was  ilulin's  innocent  determination 

In  young  Don  Juan's  favour,  and  to  him  ita 
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ExertdoD  might  be  UBefnl  on  occasioa; 

And,  lighted  at  too  pure  a  ■brine  bidim  its 

Ethenal  lustre,  with  what  Bweet  peniu- 

Be  might  be  taught,  by  love  and  her  to- 

I  really  don't  know  what,  nor  Julia  either. 

LXXXtl 

Fraught  with  this  fine  intention,  and  well 

fenced  649 

In  mail  of  proof  —  her  purity  <rf  aoul  — 

She,  for  the  f  nture  of  her  B^ngth  convinced, 

And  that  her  honour  was  a  rock,  or  mole, 


With  any  k 
Bat  whether  Julia  to  the  task  was  equal 
la  that  which  must  be  mention'd   m  thi 


Her  plan  she  deem'd  hoth  innooent  and  fea- 

And,  surely,  with  a  stripling  of  sixteen 
Not  scandal's  fangs  could  fix  on  much  that's 
Bcizable, 

Or  if  they  did  bo,  satisfied  to  mean      660 
Nothing  but  what  was  good,  her  breaat  was 


A  qmet  conscience  makes  one  so  serene  I 
Christians  have  burnt  each  other,  quite  per- 
suaded 
That  all  the  Apostles  would  have  done  as 
they  did. 

LXXXIV 

And  if  in  the  mean  time  her  husband  died, 

But  Heaven  forbid  that  such  a  thought 

should  cross 

Her  braui,  though  in  a  dream  I  (and  then 

she  sigh'd) 

Never  could  she  survive   that  common 

But  just  suppose  that  moment  should  betide, 

I  only  say  suppose  it  —  inter  not.  670 

(This  should  he  enire  nota,  for  Julia  thought 

In  French,  but  then  the  rhyme  would  go 

for  naught.) 


I  only  say  suppose  this  supposition: 

Juan  being  then  grown  up  to  man's  estate 

Would  fully  suit  a  widow  of  condition, 
Even  seven  years  hence  it  would  oot  be 


And  in  the  interim  (to  punne  this  virion) 

The  mischief,  after  all,  could  not  be  great, 

For  he  would  learn  the  rudiments  of  love, 

I  mean  the  seraph  way  of  those  above.    Ma 

LXXXVI 

So  much  for  Julia.  Now  we  11  turn  to  Jnan. 

Poor  litUe  feUowl  he  had  no  idea 
Of  his  own  case,  and  never  hit  the  trae  one; 

In  feelings  quick  as  Ovid's  Uiss  Uedea, 
He  puziled  over  what  he  found  'a  new  one, 

But  not  as  yet  imagined  it  oonld  be  a 
Thing  c|nit«  in  course,  and  not  at  all  alarm- 

mgi 
Which,  with  a  little  patience,  might  grow 
oharoiing. 


Silent  and  pensive,  idle,  restless,  slow,  tSf 
His  home  deserted  for  the  lonely  wood. 

Tormented  with  a  wound  he  could  not  know, 
His, like  all  deep  grief,  plnnged  in  solitnde: 

I  'm  fond  myself  of  solitnde  or  so. 
But  then,  I  beg  it  may  be  understood, 

By  soUtude  I  mean  a  sultan's,  not 

A  hermit's,  with  a  haram  for  a  grot. 

LXXXVIII 
'  Oh  Love!  in  such  a  wilderness  as  this. 
Where  transport  and  security  entwine. 

Here  is  the  empire  of  thy  perfect  bliss,  tgi) 
And  here  thou  art  a  god  indeed  divine.' 

The  bard  I  quote  from  does  not  sing  amiss. 
With  the  exception  of  the  second  line. 

For  that  same  twining '  transport  and  secu- 


rity' 
Are  twisted  U 


1  phrase  of  » 


e  obscurity. 


LXXXIX 

The  poet  meant,  no  doubt,  and  thus  appeals 
To  the  good  sense  and  senses  of  mankind, 

The  veiy  thing  which  every  body  feels. 
As  all  have  found  on  trial,  or  may  find, 

That  no  one  likes  to  be  disturb'd  at  meals 
Or  love.  —  I  won't  say  more  about  '  en- 

Or  ■  transport,'  as  we  knew  all  that  before. 
But  beg  'Security'  will  bolt  the  door. 


Young  Juan  wander'd  by  the  glassy  brooks, 
Thinking  unutterable  things;  he  threw 

Himself  at  length  within  the  leafy  nooks 
Where  the  wild  branch  of  the  cork  forest 

grew; 
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There  poets  find  materials  for  their  boolca, 
And  every  dow  and  then  we  read  them 
through, 
So  that  their  plao  tmd  prosod;  are  eligible, 
UnlesB,  like  WurdHWOith,  they  prove  unin- 
telligible. ■,:,<, 


lie,  Juan  (and  not  Wordsworth),  an  pursued 
His  seU-communioD  with  his   own  high 

Until  his  migiity  heart,  in  ita  great  mood. 
Had  uiitigattHl  part,  though  not  the  whole 

Of  ita  disease;  he  did  the  beat  be  could 
With  things  not  very  subject  to  control, 

And  tot u'd,  without  perceiving  his  condition. 

Like  Coleridge,  into  a  melapfaysiciaD, 


He  thought  about  himself,  and  the  whole 

Of  man  the  wonderful,  and  of  the  stars. 

And  how  the  deuce  they  ever  could  have 

birth;  73, 

And  then  he  thought  of  earthquakes,  and 

of  wars, 

How  many  miles  the  moon  might  have  in 


To   perfect    knowledge   of   the    boundless 
And  then  he  thought  of  Donna  Julia's  eyes. 


In  thoughts  like   these  true  wisdom   may 

discern 

Longings  sublime,  and  aspirations  high. 

Which  some  are  bom  with,  hut  the  most 

part  Icam 

To  plague  themselves  withal,  they  know 

T  was  strange   that  one   so  young  should 
thus  eoDCom 
His  brain  about  the  action  of  the  sky; 
If  you  think  't  was  philosophy  that  this  did. 
I  oan't  help  thinking  puberty  assisted. 

He  pored  upon  the  leaves,  and  on  the  flowers, 
And  heard  a  voice  in  all  the  winds;  and 

He  thought  of  wood-nymphs  and  immortal 


boi 
And  how   the   goddes 


He  miss'd  the  pathway,  he  forgot  the  boni% 
And   when  lie    hiok'd   upon    his    wat<^ 

He  found  how  much  old  Time  had  been 

He  also  found  that  he  had.  lost  his  dtunw. 


Sometimes  he  tum'd  to  gaze  upon  his  bod^ 
Boscsn,  or  Garcilasso ;  — .  by  the  wind 

Eveu  as  the  page  is  rustled  while  we  Io<^ 
So  by  the  poesy  of  his  own  mind 

Over  the  mystic  leaf  his  soul  was  shook, 
As  it  't  were  one  whereon  magiciajiB  bni4 

Their  spells,  and  give  them  to  the  passing 
gal".  rai 

According  to  some  good  old  woman's  tal*. 


Thun 

DissatiaSed,  nor  knowing  what  he  wani 
Nor  glowing  reverie,  nor  poet's  lay. 

Could   yield  his  spirit  that  for  which  it 
panted, 
A  bosom  whereon  he  his  head  might  lay. 
And  hear  the  heart  beat  with  the  love  it 
granted. 
With  —  sever  J  other  thinga,  which  I  forga^! 
Or  which,  at  least,  I  need  not  mention  yeU 


Those  lonely  walks,  and  lengthening  r 


But  that  which   chiefiy  may,  and  must 
surprise. 
Is,  that  the  Donna  Inez  did  not  tease 

Her  only  sou  with  question  or  surmise: 
Whether  it  was  she  did  not  aee,  or  would  not, 
Or,  like  all  very  clever  people,  eoidd  not. 

xcviil 
This  may  seem  strange,  but  yst  'tis  verj 


Leave  to  o'erstep  the  written  rights  of 

And  break  the  —  Which  commandment 

is  't  they  break  ?  7b 

(I  have  forgot  the  number,  and  think  no 

Should  rashly  quote,   for  fear  of  »  oxi^ 
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I  taj,   when  tbete   aaine    gentlemen   Ae 

jealoiu, 
Hiey  make  some  blunder,  whioh  their  ladies 

tallna. 

xcix 

A  real  hosbond  always  is  soepiciona, 

But  BtiU  no  leiB  Bospeeta  in  the  wrong 
place, 
JealooB  of  some  one  who    had  no    snoh 
wishes. 
Or  pandering  blindl;  to  his  own  disgnoe. 


By  fawbonring  si 


r  friend  extremely 


The  last  indeed  '■  infallibly  the  caae:   799 
And  when  the  spouae  and  friend  are  gone 

ofF  wholly, 
He  wonders  at  their  viae,  and  not  hii  folly. 


Thus  parents  also  are  at  times  aht^t-sightad; 
Thoiurh  watchful  as  the  lynx,  they  ne'er 

The  while  the  wicked  world  beholds  de- 
lighted, 
Young     Hopeful's     mistress,     or    Miss 
Funny's  lover, 
Till  some  confounded  escapade  has  blighted 
The   plan   of  twenty   years,  and  all  is 

And   then   the   mother   cries,   the   father 
And  wonders  why  the  devil  he  got  heirs.  e« 

CI 
Bnt  Inez  wa^  so  aniious,  and  so  clear 
Of  sight,  that  I  must  think,  on  this  occa- 

She  bad  some  other   motive   much  more 

For  leaving  Jnon  to  this  new  temptation ; 
But  what  that  motive  was,  I  shan't  say 

Perhaps  to  finish  Joan's  education, 
PerhafM  to  open  Don  Alfonso's  eyes, 
Id  case  he  thought  his  wife  too  great  a 


And  so  is  spring  about  the  end  of  May; 
"The  snn,  no  doubt,  is  the  prevailing  rea- 


But  whatsoe'er  the  eanse  is,  one  may  say, 
And  stand  convicted  of  more  truth  thui 

That  there  are  months  whioh  nature  grows 

more  merry  in,  — 
March  has  its  hares,  and  May  must  have  its 

heroine. 

Twas  on  a  summer's  day  —  the  airtb  of 

I  like  to  be  particular  in  dates, 
Not  only  of  the  age,  and  year,  bnt  moon; 

They  are   a   sort   of   post-houM,  wben 

the  Fates  ax> 

Change  horses,  making  history  change  ita 

Then  spur  away  o'er  empires  and  o'er 

Leaving  at  last  not  much  besides  chronology, 
Ezoeptmg  the  post-obits  of  theology. 


T  was  on  the  sixth  of  June,  about  the  hour 
Of  half-past  six  ^  perhaps   still   nearer 

When  Julia  sate  within  as  pretty  a  bower 

As   e'er   held   honri  in   that  heathenish 

heaven 

Described    by    Mahomet,    and    Anacreon 

Moore, 

To  whom  the  lyre  and  laurels  have  been 

given,  Sio 

With  all  the  trophies  of  triumphant  song  — 

He  won  them  well,  and  may  he  wear  them 


She  Bate,  bnt  not  alone ;  I  know  not  well 
How  diis  same  interview  had  taken  plaoe, 

And  even  if  I  knew,  I  shoold  not  tell — 
People  shonld  hold  their  tongues  in  any 

No  matter  how  or  why  the  thing  befell. 
But  there  were  she  and  Juan,  face  to 

When  two  such  faces  are  so,  'twould  be 

But  very  difBonlt,  to  shut  their  eyes.       t^ 


How  beautiful  she  look'd  I   h,er  coasoicnis 
Glow'd  in  her  cheek,  and  yet  she  felt  no 
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Oh  Lore  t  huw  perfect  U  thy  mystic  art, 
Strengthening  the  weak,  and  tnuupliag 
on  the  strong, 

How  self-deceitful  is  the  sageat  part 

Of    mortMls    whom   thy   hire   hath   led 

The  precipice  she  stood  on  was  immenfle, 
So  was  her  creed  in  her 


She  thought  of  her  own  strength,  and  Juan's 

And  of  the  totly  of  all  prudish  fears,  8^ 
Victorious  virtue,  and  domestic  truth, 

And  then  of  Don  Alfonso's  fifty  years : 
I  wish  these  last  faHd  not  occurt'd,  in  sooth, 

Because  that  number  rarely   much  en- 

And  through  all  climes,  the  snowy  and  the 
Sounds  ill  in  love,  wbate'er  it  may  in  money. 

cvin 
When  people  say, '  I've  told  you/_/ij  times,' 

They  mean  to  scold,  and  very  often  do; 

When  poeta  say, '  I've  written  p^y  rhymes," 

They  make  you  dread  that  tliey  11  recite 

them  too;  Sb° 

In   gangs   of  ffiy,   thieves   commit    their 

At  fi/tij  love  for  love  ia  rare,  't  is  true, 
But  then,  no  doubt,  it  etinnlly  as  true  is, 
A  good  deal  may  be  bought  fotjifty  Louis. 


Julia  had  honour,  virtue,  truth,  and  love. 
For  Don  Alfonso;  and  she  inly  sworo, 

By  all  the  vowa  below  to  powers  above, 
She  never  would  diBgraoe  the  ring  she 

Nor  leave  a  wish  which  wisdom  might  re- 

And   while   she    ponder'd    this,   besides 

much  more,  Sjo 

One  hand  on  Juan's  carelessly  was  thrown, 

Quite  by  mistake  —  she  tliought  it  was  her 


&pd  to  contend  with   thoughts   she  could 
not  smother 
Slie  secm'd  by  the  distraction  of  her  air. 


1   surely  very  wrong  in   Juan'a 


To  leave  together  this  imprudent  pair, 
the  who  for  many  years  had  watch'd  her  M 


e  would  not  have  d 


The  hand  which  still  held  Junn'a,  bv  d 


^ntly,  bi 


Gently,  but  palpably  confirm'd  its  gra9|^ 
As  if  it  said,  '  Detain  me,  if  you  please; ' 

Yet  there  's  no  duubt  she  only  nieani 

His  fingers  with  a  pure  Platonic  Bque«2 
She  would  have  shrunk  as  from  a  toa^ 
or  aap, 
Had  she  imagined  such  a  thine  could  not 
A  feeling  dangerous  to  a  prudent  spot 


do; 
His  yonng  lip  thank'd  it   with  a  gratefd 

And  then,  abasb'd  at  its  own  joy. 

In  deep  despair,  lest  be  bad  done  amis 
Luvc  is  Ml  very  thuid  when  't  is  new: 
She    blush 'd,   and    frown 'd   nut,    but    sba 

strove  to  speak, 
And  lield  her  tongue,  her  voice  was  growa 

cxill 


Who  call'd  her  chaste,  mcthinks,  began  too 

Tlieir  nomenelatiire ;  there  is  not  a  day. 
The  longest,  not  the  twenty-first  of  June, 

Sees  half  the  hoainesa  iu  a  wicked  way 
On  which  three  single  hours  of  n ' 


And  then  she  looks  so  modest  all  the  while. 


To  open  all  itself,  without  the  power 
Of  catling  wholly  back  its  self-eontrol; 
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The  silver  light  which,  faalloving  tree  and 

Sbeda  beaut;  and  deep  softueM  o'er  the 

Breathes  also  to  the  hesjt,  and  o'er  it  throws 
A  loTiDg  languor,  which  is  not  repose. 


And  Julia  sate  with  Jiian,  half  embraced 
And  half  retiring  from  the  glowing  arm. 

Which  trembled  like  the  bosom  where 'twas 
placed ; 
Yet  still  she  must  have  thought  there  was 

Or  else  't  were  easj  to  withdraw  her  waist; 

But  then  the  situation  had  its  charm, 
And  then  —  God  knows  what  next  —  I  can't 

goon; 
I  'm  alntcet  sorr;  that  I  e'er  begun.        990 


Oh  Plato  I  Plato  !  you  have  paved  the  way. 
With  yonr  confounded  fantasies,  to  more 

Immoral  conduct  by  the  fancied  sway 
Your  system  feigns  o'er  the  controullesB 


A  charlatan,  a  coxcomb  —  and  have  been, 
At  best,  no  better  than  a  go-between. 

cxvii 

And  Julia's  voice  was  lost,  except  in  sighs, 

Until  too  late  for  useful  conversation;  i)ia 

The   tears  were  gushing  from  her  gentle 

I  wish  indeed  they  had  not  bad  oecaaiou, 

Bnt  who,  alas  !  can  love,  and  then  be  wise  ? 

Not  that  remorse  did  nut  oppose  tempta- 


For  my  part,  I  'm  a  moderate-minded  bard. 
Food  of  a  littlelove  (which  I  call  leisure); 
I  care  not  for  new  pleasures,  as  the  old 
Are  quite  enough  for  me,  so  they  but  bold. 


CXIX 

Oh  Fleasurel    you  are  indeed  a  pleasant 

Although  one  must  be  damn'd  for  yon, 

I  make  a  resolntimi  every  spring 

Of  reformation,  ere  the  year  run  out, 

But  somehow,  this  my  vestal   vow  takes 
wing. 
Yet  still,  I  trust  it  may  be  kept  through- 


Forward,  and  there  is  no  great  cause  to 

This  libert;r  is  a  poetic  licence, 
Which  some  irregmarity  may  make 

In  the  design,  and  as  I  have  a  high  sense 
Of  Aristotle  and  the  Rules,  't  is  fit 
To  beg  his  pardon  when  I  err  a  bit.         960 

CXXI 
This  licence  is  to  hope  the  reader  will 
Suppose  from  June  the  sixth  (the  fatal 

Without  whose  epoch  my  poetic  skill 

For  want  of  facts  would  all  be  thrown 

But  keeping  Julia  and  Don  Juan  still 
In  ugfat,  that  several  months  have  pass'd: 
we  11  say 
"T  was  in  November,  bnt  I  'm  not  so  sure 
About  the  day  —  the  era  *s  more  obscure. 

CXXI  I 
Well  talk  of  that  anon.  — "Tis  sweet  to 

At   midnight  on  the  blue   and  moonlit 
deep  ,ft 

1^  and  oar  of  Adria'a         '  " 


The  son^  and  01  ^ 

By   distance  mellow'd,  o'er  the  waters 
sweep; 
'T  is  sweet  to  see  the  evening  star  appear; 

T  is  sweet  to  listen  as  the  night-winds 

From  leaf  to  leaf;  'tis  sweet  to  view  on 
hieh 

I   ocean,   span   the 


r 
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ex  XIII 
Tia  «weet  to  hear  the  watch-dog'i  hooett 

Buy  deep-mouth 'd  welvotDC  as  we  dmw 

T  is  awoet  to  know  there  b  an  eye  will  mark 

Our  ouining,  aod  look  brighter  when  we 

come;  .*, 

T  is  sweet  to  be  awaken'd  b;  the  Uak, 
Oilull'dbjr  MliwwaterBi  sweet  the  hum 

Of  bees,  the  voico  ofgirlii,  the  soog  of  birds, 

The  lisp  of  children,  oiid  their  earliest  words. 


Sweet  is  the  vintAge,  when  the  showering 
graies 
In  Bocohiinal  profusion  reel  to  earth, 
'  '  ig;  awoet  are  our  t 
iay  to  rural  mirth; 
Sweet  to  the  miser  are  his  glittering  heaps, 
Sweet   to   the   father  is  bis  first-bom's 
birth,  9^ 

Sweet  is  reven^  —  esyeuially  to  women. 
Pillage  to  soldiers,  prize-monef  to  seamen. 

Sweet  is  n  legacy,  and  passing  sweet 

The  unexpected  death  of  some  old  lady 

Or  gentleman  of  seventy  years  complete, 
W  Lo  've  made  '  us  youth'  wait  too  —  too 
long  already 

For  an  estate,  or  i^aah,  or  country  seat. 
Still  breaking,  but  with  stamina  so  steady 

That  all  the  Israelites  are  lit  to  mob  its 

Neict  owner  for  their  double-damn'd  post- 
obits,  luo 


T  is  sweet  to  win,  no  matter  how,  one's 

laurels. 
By  blood  or  ink;  'tis  sweet  to  pnt  an  end 
To  strife;  't  is  sometimes  sweet  to  have  our 
quflrrels, 
Particidarly  with  a  tiresome  friend: 
Sweet  is  old  wine  in  bottles,  ale  in  barrels; 

Dear  is  the  helpless  creature  we  defend 
Against  the  world;  and  dear  the  schoolboy 

Wo  ne'er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot. 


it  sweeter  still  than  this,  than  these,  than 


Like  Adam's  recolloetion  of  bis  fall; 

The  trt'c  of  knowledge  has  been  plut^lc^ 
—  all 's  known  — 
And  life  yields  nothing  further  to  recall 

Worthy  of  this  ambrosial  sin,  so  shown, 
No  doubt  in  fable,  as  the  unforgivea 
Fire  which  Prometheus  filcb'd  for  us 
heaven. 


Man 's  a  strange  animal,  and  makes  strasgt 

Of  his  own  nature,  and  the  \ 
And  likes  particularly  to  prodi 

Some  new  experiment  to  show  his  parU: 
■"'"■'  f  oddities  let  loose,         lui 

It  talents  find  theirdiSer«at 

You  'd    ]>est   begin  with   truth,  fmd   whca 

you  've  lost  your 
Labour,  tliere 's  a  sure  market  for  impoetnra, 

CXKIX 
What  opposite  discoreries  we  have 

(Signs   of    true   genius,   and   of   emp^ 
pockets.) 
One  makes  new  noses,  one  a  guillotine. 
One  breaks  your  bones,  one  sets  tben  it 
their  sockets; 
Rut  vaccination  certainly  lias  been  joi^ 

A  kind  antitheBia  to  Congrevc's  rockets, 
With  which  the  Doctor  paid  otf  an  old  poi. 
By  borrowing  a  new  one  from  an  ox. 


Bread  has   liean  made    (indifferent)   from 
potatoes; 
And   galvanism   has    set   some    corpHi 
grinning, 
But  has  not  answer'd  like  the  apparatus 

Of  the  Hnnuiue  Society's  begiiming 

By  which  men  are  unsiiffocated  gratis: 

What  wondrou."!  new  machines  have  late 

been  spinning  t  isjl 

I  said  the  smnll-pox  has  gone  out  of  late; 

Perhaps  it  may  be  follow'd  by  the  great. 


'T  is  said  the  great  came  from  America ; 

Perhaps  it  may  set  out  on  its  return,  — 
The  population  there  ho  spreads,  they  say 

'TiB  grown  higii  time  to  thin  it   in   ill 
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And  which  in  ravage  the  mora  loathMme 
Theit  real  lues,  or  our  peeodo-ayphilis  7 


This  is  the  patent-age  of  new  inventitiiu   1049 
For  killiiig  bodies,  and  for  laviiig  Kiiil*, 

All  propagated  with  the  best  intentions; 
Sit   Ilumphrj  Davj's  lantern,  bj  whieh 

Are  saf elj  mined  for  in  the   mode  he  men- 

Tombuctoo  traveU,  voyages  to  the  Poles, 
An  ways  to  beneBt  mankind,  as  true. 
Perhaps,  as  shooting  them  at  Waterloo. 

cxxxiii 

Man  'b  a  phenomenon,  one  knows  not  what, 

And    wonderfol    beyond    all    woodroiu 


T  is  pi^  though,  in  this  sublime  world,  that 

Pleasure  '*  a  sin,  and  sometimes  sin 's  a 

pleasure;  ia6a 

Few  mortals  know  wbat  end  they  would  be 

at, 

But  whether  glorj,  power,  or  loTe,  or 

treasure. 

The  path  is  through  perplexing  ways,  and 

The  goal  is  gain'd,  we  die,  you  know  —  and 


And  so  good  night.  —  Return  we  to  our 

story: 

*TwaB  in  November,  when  fine  days  ore 

few, 

And  the  far  momitaina  wax  a  little  hoary. 

And  clap  a  white  cape  on  their  mantles 

And  the  sea  dashes  round  tbe  promon- 
tory, lOfO 
And  the   loud   breaker   boils   against  the 

And  sober  suns  must  set  at  five  o'clock. 

cxxxv 
"Twas,   as   the    watchmen   say,   a   cloudy 

No  moon,  no  stars,  the  wind  was  low  or 
By  gusts,  and  many  o  sparkling  hearth  was 


With  the  piled  wood,  round  which  the 

family  crowd; 
There 's  something  cheerful  in  that  sort  of 

light. 
Even  as  m  summer   sky 's    without   a 

I  'm   fond   of   fire,  and   crickets,  and   all 

that,  an 

A  lobster  salad,  and  champagne,  and  chat. 

Twas  midnight  —  Dtuuia    Julia  was  in 
bed. 
Sleeping,  most  probably,  —  wben  at  bar 

Arose  a  clatter  might  awoke  the  dead, 

If  they  had  never  been  awoke  before. 
And  that  they  have  been  so  we  all  Ittvo 

And   ara   to   be   so,  at  the   least,  omw 

The  door  was  fasten'd,  but  with  voice  and 


With  mora  than  half  the  city  at  his 

Was  ever  heard  of  such  a  curat  disaster  I 
Tisnot  my  fault  —  I  kept  good  watch — 
Alack  I 

Dopray  undo  the  bolt  a  little  faster  — 
They  're  on  the  stair  just  now,  and  in 

Will   all   be   here;    perhaps   he   yet   may 

fly- 
Snraly  tbe  window 's  not  so  very  high  I ' 


CXXXVIII 
By  this  time  Don  Alfonso  was  arrived. 
With   torohes,  friends,  and  servants   in 
great  number; 
The  major  part   of   them  had  long  been 

And  therefore  paused  not  to  diaturi>  the 
slumber  imo 

Of  any  wicked  woman,  who  contrived 
By  stealth  her  husband's  temples  to  en- 
cumber: 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  so  cimtagions. 
Were  one  not  puniafa'd,  aU  would  be  outr»- 
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ex  XXIX 
I  can't  tell  Low,  or  wby,  or  what  siupicion 

Could  ent«r  into  Don  Alfoii»a'>  head; 
Bnt  for  a  cavalier  of  his  ronditiun 

It  iiurel;  was  eiceediogl;  ill-bred, 
Withuut  a  word  of  previous  adiDOaitioD, 

To  hold  a  levee  round  hia  lady's  bed.  mo 
And  eiuniuon  lackeys,  onn'd  with  tire  and 

f        To  prove  himself  the  thiue  he   most  ab- 
I  horr'd. 


Poor  Donna  Julia,  starting  as  from  sleep 
(Mind  —  that  1  do  not  say— »he  had  not 
slept), 
Began  at  onoc  to  screani,  and  yawn,  and 

Her  maid  Antonia,  who  was  an  adept. 

Contrived  to  fling  the  bed-olothen  in  a  heap, 

Ab  if  she  had  jiist  now  from  oat  them 


«li  why  she  should  taJie  all  tliis 


I  c 

trouble 
To  prove  her 

double. 


CXU 
But  Julia  inistresa,  and  Antonia  maid, 

Appear'd  like  two  poor  hannleiis  women, 

Of  goblins,  but  still  more  of  men  afraid, 
Had  thonght  one  man  migiit  Im>  detorr'd 
by  two. 
And   therefore   side   by  aide  were  gently 

Until  the  hours   of  absence  should  mn 
through. 
And  tnumt  huiiband  should  return,  and  say, 
'My  dear,  I  was  the  first  who  came  away.' 


Now  Jalin   found  at  length  a  voice,  and 

'In  heaven's  name,  Don  Alfonso,  what 

d'ye  mean?  njd 

Has  madness  seized  you  ?  would  that  I  had 

died 

Ere  Buoh  a  monster's  victim  I  bad  been  ! 

What  may  this  midnight  violence  betide, 

A  sudden  fit  of  drnnkcnneiwi  or  spleen  ? 
Dare  you  suspect  me,  whom  the  thought 

would  kill  ? 
Search,  then,  the  room  ! '  —  Alfonso  said, 
■  I  wUI." 


CXLIIl 
He  search'd,  Ihei/  iearch'd,  and  nuui 
everywhere. 
Closet  and  clothes'  press,  chest  and  wi^p 

And  found  much  linen,  lace,  and  several  p«ir 

Of   stoi!ldngB,  slippers,   brushes,  comb^ 

complete, 

With  other  articles  of  ladies  fair. 

To  keep  them  beautiful,  or  leave  theai 

Arras  they  ptick'd  and  curtains  with  their 

And   wounded  several  shutters,  and 
boards. 

CXLIV 

Under   the  bed   they  search'd,  and   then 

they  found  — 

No  matter  what —  it  was  not  that  thef 

sought ; 

Th^  open'd  windows,  gazing  if  the  gi 

Had  signs  or   footmarks,  but  the  eaitk 

said  nought; 

And   then   they   etared  each  other's  faca 

T  ic  odd,   not  one  of  all   these  aeeken 
thought,  „]| 

And  seems  to  me  almost  a  sort  of  blnndef^ 
Of  looking  in  the  bed  as  well  as  under. 


During  this  inquisition,  Jnlia's  ton^e 
Was    not    asleep  —  •  Yes,    search    and 
search,'  she  cried, 

'  Insult  on  insult  heap,  and  wrong  on  wrong! 
It  was  fur  this  that  I  became  a  bridet 

For  this  in  silence  I  have  snSer'd  long 
A  husband  like  Alfonso  at  my  side;    ttf( 

But  now  I  'II  bear  no  more,  nor  here  remain, 

If  there  be  law  or  lawyers  in  all  Spain. 


'  Yea,  Don  Alfonso  !  husband  now  no  more. 

If  ever  you  indeed  deserved  the  Dame, 
Is't  worthy  of   your  years  ?^  you   have 

threescore  — 
Fifty,  or  sixty,  it  is  all  the  some  — 
Is  't  wise  or  flttine;,  causeless  to  explore 
For   facts   agamst   a   virtuous   woman's 

Ungrateful,  perjured,   barbarous  Don  Al- 

How  dare  you  think  yonr  lady  would  go  im 
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CXLVll 

■  Is  it  tat  this  I  have  disdtun'd  to  bold 

The  common  priTilegns  of  my  sex  ?    117c 
That  I  have  chosen  a  confessor  so  old 

And  deaf,  that  aaj  other  it  would  vex, 
And  never  once  he  iuui  had  cause  to  scold. 

But  found  niT  tct;  innocence  peiplei 
So  tnncb,  he  uwaja  doubted  I  was  mar- 
How  sorry  you  will  be  when  I  'vo  miscar- 


■  Was  it  for  this  that  no  Cortejo  e'er 

I  yet  have  chosen  from  out  the  youth  of 
Seville? 
Is  it  for  this  I  scarce  went  anywhere, 
Except  to  bull-fights,  mass,  play,  rout, 
and  revel  7  uto 

Is  it  for  this,  whate'cT  my  suitors  were, 

I  f  avor'd  none  ■ —  nay,  was  almost  uncivil  7 
Is  it  for  this  that  General  Count  O'Reilly, 
Who   took  Algiers,  declares  I   used   him 
vilely  ? 

'Did  not  the  Italian  Musico  Caz2aiu 

Sing  at  uiy  heart  six  months  at  least  in 

Did  not  his  coiuitryman,  Count  Corniani, 

Call  me  the  only  virtuous  wife  in  Spain  ? 
Were    there   not  also    Ruasians,   English, 

The  Connt  StroQgatroganofF  1  put  in  pain, 
And  Lord  Mount  Coffeehouse,  the  Irish  peer. 
Who  kill'd  himself   for  love  (with  wine) 

last  year. 


Nunez? 
And  is  it  thus  a  faithful  wife  you  treat  ? 

I  wonder  in  whatquarternowthemooDis; 

I  praise  your  vast  forbearance  not  to  beat 

Me  also,  since  the  time  so  opportune  is  — 

Ob,  valiant  man  I  with  sword   drawn  and 

cock'd  trigger, 
Now,  tell  me,  don't  you  cut  a  pretty  fig- 

CLI 
'  Was   it  for   this  you   took  your   sudden 
journey. 
Under  pretenee  of  business  indispensable 


With  that  sublime  of  rascals  your  attor- 
ney. 
Whom  I  see  standing  there,  and  looking 

Of  having  play'd  the  fool  ?  though  both  I 

spurn,  he 
Deserves  the  worst,  his  condoet'i  less 

defensible, 
Because,  no  doubt,  't  was  for  bii  dirty  fee. 
And  not  from  any  love  to  you  nor  me. 

'  Jf  he  comes  here  to  take  a  deposition. 
By   all  means   let   the   gentleman   pro- 

You  've  made  the  apartment  in  a  Bt  condi- 

There  's  pen  and  ink  for  you,  sir,  when 
you  need  — 
Let  every  thing  be  noted  with  preoisiou, 
I  would  not  you  for  nothing  should  be 

But,  as  my  maid 's  undrest,  praj  turn  yonr 

spies  ont.' 
■  Oh  ! '  eobb'd  Antonia, '  I  could  tear  their 

eyes  out.' 

CLIII 
*  There  is  the  closet,  there  the  toilet,  there 
The  antechamber  —  search  them  under. 

There  is  the  sofa,  there  tlie  great  arm-chair. 
The  chimney —  which  would  really  hold 

I  wish  to  sleep,  and  beg  you  will  take  care 
And  make  no  further  noise,  till  you  dis- 

The  secret  cavern  of  this  lurking  treasure  — 
And  when  't  is  found,  let  me,  too,  have  that 

pi«.™,. 


'  And   now,  Hidalgo  I  now  that  yoa  luvA 
thrown 
Doubt  upon  me,  confuuon  over  all, 
Prs^  have  the  courtesy  to  make  it  known 
Who  is  the  man  you  search  for?  how 
d'ye  call 
Him  ?  what  'a  his  lineage  7  let  him  but  be 
shown  — 
I  hope  he 's  yovug  and  handsome  —  is  be 
taU  7  .]]o 

Tell  me  —  and  be  assured,  that  since  yoa 


My  honour  thus,  it  shall  not  be  ii 
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'  At  least,  perhaps,  he  baa  not  sixty  jears, 
At  that   age  lie   wuuld  be   too   old   for 
■slaughter, 

Of  fgr  au  youug  a  hnnbuQd's  jealous  fears 
(Autooia  I  let  me  have  a  glass  of  wuter). 

I  am  ashamed  of  hariog  sbed  these  tears, 
They    are     unworthy    of     my    father's 
daughter ; 

My  mother  dream'tl  not  in  my  oatal  bom 

That  I  should  fall  into  a  monster's  power. 


'  Perhaps  't  is  of  Antonia  you  are  jealous, 
Toil  saw  that  she  was  sleeping  by  my 

.   Wheu   you   broke   iu   upon  us   with   your 
fellows ; 
Look  wliere  you  pleaae  —  we  Ve  nothing, 

Only  another  time,  I  trust,  you  'II  tell  us. 

Or  for  the  nake  of  decenoy  abide 
A  moment  at  the  door,  that  we  may  be 
Drest  to  receive  so  much  good  iKimpaiiy. 


'And  now,   tir,  I  have   done,  and  say  no 

The  little  I  have  said  may  serve  to  show 
The  guileless  heart  in  sQeuce  may  grieve 

The   wrongs   to   whose    erpoaure   it    ia 

I  leave  you  to  your  conscience  as  before, 
"T  will  one  day  ask  you  lehy  you  used  me 


It  you 
ief  I  — 


feel  not  then  the  bitterest 


She  ceased,  and  tum'd  upon  ber  pillow;  pale 

She  lay,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  through 

their  tears, 

Like  skies  that  rain  and  lighten;  aa  a  veil, 

Waved  and  o'erahading  her  wan  cbeek, 

appears  i  i6a 

Her  streaming  hair;  the  black  carls  strive, 

but  fail, 

To  hide  the  glossy  shoulder,  which  uprears 

Its  snow   through   all;  —  her  soft   lips  lie 

And  louder  than  her  breathing  beats  her 


CLIX 
The  Senhor  Don  Alfonso  stood  oonfosed; 
Antonia    bustled    round    the    rsnsauk'd 

And,  taming  up  her  nose,  with  looks  abused 
Her  master  and  his  myrmidons,  of  whom 

Not  one,  except  the  attorney,  was  amused; 
He,  like  Aohates,  faithful  to  the  tomb. 

So  there  were  quarrels,  cared  not  for  the 

Knowing  they  must  be  settled  by  the  lawi. 

CLX 
With  prying  snub-nose,  and  small  eyes,  hai 

Following  Antonia's   motions   here   and ! 

With  muoh  suspicion  in  his  attitude; 

For  reputations  he  bad  little  care; 
So  that  a  suit  or  acUon  were  made  good, 

Snwll  pity  had  he  for  the  youig  and  fur, , 
And  ne'er  believed  in  negatives,  till  thetw 
Were  proved  by  competent  false 


But   Don   Alfonso    stood    with    downcaat 

And,  trotli  U)  say,  he  made  a  foolish  figure;  < 

When,  after  searcfaing  in  Ave  hundred  nook^ 

And  treating  a  yoimg  wife  with  so  much 

He    gain  d    no    point,   except    some   seU- 

Added  to  those  his  lady  with  such  vigour 
Had  pour'd  upon  him  for  the  last  baJf-hour, 
Quick,  thick,  and   heavy  —  as  a  thunder- 
shower. 


At  first  be  tried  to  hammer  a 
To  which  the  sole  reply  v 


i  tears  and 


And  indications  of  hysterics,  whose 

Prologue   is  always  certain  throes,  and 
throbs. 

Gasps,  and  whatever  else  the  owners  caboose: 
AJfonao  saw   his   wife,  and    thought  of 


Job's; 


n  perspecti' 


>,  her  relatioas, 
ir  all  bis  patience. 


He  stood  in  act  b>  speak,  or  rather  atMJOr 
But  sage  Antonia  cut  him  abort  befoce 
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Th*  anvil  of  his  speeoh  reeeiTed  tlie  ham- 
With  '  Vixj,  fir,  leave  the  room,  and  lay 

Of  ■""'J""'  dies.'  —  AlfoQBO  mattex'd,  *  D — a 
Bat  nothing  else,  the  time  of  words  was 


Wth  him  retired  hia  'pone 
The  attomej  last,  who  linger'd  near  the 

Reluctantly,  still  tanking  there  as  late  as 

Antonia  let  h'">  —  not  a  little  sore 
At  tbii  most  strange  and  nneiplain'd  *  hia- 

In  Don  Alfonso's  foots,  which  just  now 


CLXV 

No  Boooer  was  it  bolted,  than  —  Oh  shame  I 

Oh  sin  J  Oh  sorruw  t  and  oh  womankind  I 

How  can  you  do  such  things  and  keep  your 

Unless  this  world,  and  t'  other  too,  be 
blind? 
Nothing  BO  dear  as  an  onfilch'd  ^ood  name  I 
Bat  to  proceed  —  for  there  is  more  be- 

With  mncb  heartfelt  reluctance  be  it  said, 

Yonng  Juaji  slipp'd  half-smother'd,  from 

the  bed.  ij>o 

CLXVI 
He  had  been  hid  —  I  don't  pretend  to  sav 
How,   nor   can    I   indeed   describe   the 

Yoimg,  slender,  and  pack'd  easily,  he  lay. 
No  doubt,  in   little   compass,  round  or 

But  pity  him  I  neither  must  nor  may 
His  suffocation  by  that  pretty  pair; 
'T  were  better,  sure,  to  die  so,  than  be  shut 
With  maudlin  Clarence   in   his   Malmsey 
butt. 

cLxvn 


But  at  sixteen  llie  consoienoe  rarely  gnaws 

So  much  as  when  we  oall  oui  old  debt*  ia 

At  sixty  years,  and  draw  the  aooompts  of 

And  find  a  dencM  balance  with  the  deviL 


Of  his  position  I  can  give  no  notion: 

" ■  iHeb 

._._  pbysioiaiis,  leavin,^ ^ , 

described,  by  way  of  l>lister,  a  young 


Tis  written  in  the  Hebrew  Chroniole, 
How  the  physioiaiis,  leaving  pill  and  potion, 


belle, 
Whm  old  King  David's  blood  grew  dull  in 

motion, 
And  that  the  medicine  aniwet'd  very 

weU; 
Perhaps  't  was  in  a  different  way  applied. 
For  David  lived,  but  Juan  nearly  oied. 

CI.XIX 
What 's  to  be  done  ?    Alfonso  will  be  back 

The  moment  he  has  sent  hie  fools  away. 
Antonia's  skill  was  put  upon  the  rack, 

Bat   no  device   oonld   be   brought  into 
play  — 
And  how  to  parry  the  renew'd  attack  ? 

Besides,  it  wanted  but  few  houn  of  day: 
Antoaia  puzzled;  Julia  did  not  speak,  ijji 
But   presa'd   her   bloodless   lip   to  Juan's 

CLXX 

He  tum'd  his  Up  to  hers,  and  with  his  hand 

Call'd  back  the  tangles  of  her  wandering 

Even   tiien   tbeir  love   they  could  not  all 


And  half  forgot  their  danger  and  despair: 
Antonia's  patience  now  was  at  a  stand  — 
'  Come,  come,  't  is  no  time  now  for  fool- 
ing there,' 
She  wbisper'd,  in  great  wrath — 'I  most 

deposit 
This  pretty  gentleman  within  the  doaet: 

CLXXI 
'  Fray,  keep  your  nonsense  for  some  luckier 
night  —  i]6i 

Who  can  have  put  my  master  in  this 

What  will   become  on't  —  I'm  in  ineh  a 
fright, 
The  devil's  in  the  urchin,  and  no  good— ' 


le  this  a  lime  for  giggling  ?  thia  ft  plight  ? 
Whf,  don't  jou  know  tbat  it  mav  end  in 
blood? 
You  'U  liise  your  life,  miA  1  shall  lose  my 

Hy  mistTflBa  all,  for  that  b«.lf-girlish  face. 


<  Had  it  but  been  foe  a  stout  cavalier 
Of   twonty-five   or  thirty    (come,  make 

8nt  for  a  uhild,  what  pieoe  of  work  is  here  I 

I  really,  madam,  wonder  at  your  taste 
(Come,  sir,  get  in)  — iny  master  miwt  be 

There,  for  the  present,  at  the  least,  he 's 
fast. 
And  if  we  cmi  but  till  the  morning  keep 
Otir  counsel  —  (Juan,  mind,  you  must  tiot 

CLXXIII 
Now,  Don  Alfonso  entering,  but  ntone, 

Closed  the  oration  of  the  trusty  maid: 
She  loiter'cl,  and  he  told  her  to  be  gone, 

An  order  somewhat  sullenly  obey'd;    ijfc 
However,  present  remedy  was  none, 

And  no  great  good  seem'd  aiiswer'd  if 
■he  staid: 

'   hoth   with   slow   and    sidelong 


ivitli- 


Alfonso  paused  a  miuote  —  then  begun 
Some  strange  excuses  for  his  late  pro- 
ceeding; 
He  would  not  jiutify  what  he  had  done. 
To   say   the   beat,   it   was    extreme   ill- 
breeding; 
But  there  were  ample  reasons  for  it,  none 
Of  which  he  specified  in  this  his  plead- 


Julia   said  nought ;   though  all   the  while 

A  ready  answer,  which  at  once  enables 
A  matron,  who  her  husband's  foible  knows. 
By  a  few  timely  words  to  turn  the   ta^ 
hies. 


Whioh,  if   it  does  not  silence,  still   muw 

Even   if   it  should   comprise  a  panic  ol 
_         fables; 

retort   with    firmness,   and    whea 


he 


',  do  you  reproach  with 


Julia,  in  fact,  had  tolerable  grounds,  — 
Alfonso's    loves    with    Inez    were    well 
known, 

But  whether  'twas  that   one's   own   guilt 
confounds  — 
But  that  cnn't  be,  as  has  l>een  often  shown, 

A  lady  with  apologies  abounds;  — 

It  might  be  that  her  sileuce  sprang  alone 

From  delicacy  to  Don  Juan's  ear. 

To  whom  slie  knew  his  mother's  fame  wu 


There  might  be  one  more  motiTe,  whicA 

Alfonso  ne'er  to  Juan  had  alluded,  —  ■*■ 
Mention'd  his  jealousy,  but  never  who 

Had  been  the  happy  lover,  he  concluded, 
Conccal'd  amongst  his  premises;  'tis  tnu^ 

His  mind  the  more  o  er  this  its  mystery 
hrtHHled; 
To  speak  of  Inez  now  were,  one  may  say, 
Like  throwing  Juan  in  Alfonso's  way. 


A  hint,  in  tender  cases,  is  enough; 

Silence  is  best,  besides  there  is  a  tart 
(Tbat  modem  phrase  appears  to  me  sad 
stuff. 

But  it  will  serve  to  keep  my  verse  com- 

Whioh   keeps,  when  piish'd   by  questions 
rather  rough, 
A  luAj  always  distant  from  the  fact: 
The  charming  creatures  lie   with  such  a 

There  'h  nothing  so  becoming  to  the  face. 

CLXXIX 

They  blnsh,  and  we  believe  them;  at  least  I 

Have  always  ilone  so;   'tis  of  no  great 

In  any  case,  attempting  a  reply, 

For   then   their   eloquence  grows   quite 

profuse; 
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And  wheu  at  length  they  're  out  of  braath, 

they  sigh, 
And  cast  their  huignid  eyes  down,  and 

let  loose  1430 

A  tear  or  two,  and  tben  we  make  it  up; 
And    then  — -  and    then  —  and    then  —  sit 

down  and  sup. 


Alfonso  closed  his  speech,  and  begg'd  her 

Which  Joliii  half  withheld,  and  then  half 

granted. 

And  laid  conditiotis  he  thought  very  hard 

on. 

Denying  several  little  things  he  wanted: 

He   stood   lilie   Adam   lingering   near   his 

With   nseless   penitence   perplez'd   and 


Beseeching  she  no  further  would  refoM, 
Wheu,  lo !    he   stumbled  o'er  a  pair  td 


A  pair  of  shoes  !  —  what  then  ?  not  much. 

Are  such  as  fit  with  ladies'  feet,  but  these 
(No  one  can  t«ll  bow  maoh  I  grieve  to  say) 

Were  masculine;  toaeethem.andto  seize. 
Was  but  a  moment's  act.  —  Ah  I   well-a- 

My   teeth   begin   to   chatter,   my   veins 

Alfouso  first  examined  well  their  fashion. 
And  then  flew  out  into  another  passion. 

CLXXXIl 

He  left  the  room  for  his  relinqnish'd  sword, 

And  Julia  instant  to  the  closet  flew.   i4ja 

'  Fly,  Juan,  fly  I  for  heaven's  sake  —  not  a 

The   door   is   open  —  you  may   yet  slip 

through 

Tfae  passage  you  so  often  have  explored  — 

Here   is   the   gardwi-key  —  Fly  —  fly — 

Adieu  I 

Haste  —  haste  !  I  hear  Alfonso's  harrying 


feet- 


o  one  in  the 


CLXxxiii 

None  can  say  that  liiis  was  not  good  advice, 

The  only  mischief  was,  it  came  too  late; 


Of  all  experience  't  is  tfae  naual  price, 

A  sort  of  income-tax  laid  on  by  fate:  i4te 
Juan  had  reaoh'd  the  room-door  in  a  trice. 
And  might  have  done  so  hj  the  garden- 
gate, 
But  met  Alfonso  in  hii  dressing-gown. 
Who  threaten'd  death  —  so  Juan  knock'd 
him  flown. 

CLXXXIV 

J>iie  was  the  scnfBe,  and  out  went  tha 
lif:fat; 
Antonu  eried   out  '  Rape  t '   and   Julia 
•Fire  I' 
But  not  a  servant  stirr'd  to  aid  the  fight. 
Alfonso,  pommell'd   to   his   hearts  de- 


His  bl<mlw 


up:  thoogh  yonng,  be  was  a 
Tartar, 
AikI  not  at  all  disposed  to  prove  a  mar^. 

CLXXXV 
Alfonso's  sword  bad  dropp'd  ere  he  could 

And  they  continued  battling  hand  to  hand. 
For  Juan  very  luckily  ne'er  saw  it; 

His  temper  not  being  nnder  great  com- 

If  at  that  moment  he  bad  chanced  to  claw 
it, 
Alfonso's  days  had  not  been  in  the  land 
Much  longer.  —  Think  of  husbands',  lorers' 

And  how  ye  may  be  doubly  widows  —  wivesl 

CLXXXV  I 
Alfonso  grappled  to  detain  the  foe,  itSi 

And  Joan  throttled  him  U>  get  away. 
And  blood  ('twas  from  the  nose)  began  t« 
flow; 
At  last,  as  they  more  Auntly  wrestling 
lay, 
Jnan  contrived  to  give  an  awkward  blow. 
And   then  his  only  garment  qnite  gave 

He  fled,  l^e  Joseph,  leaving  it;  but  there, 
I  doubt,  all  likeness  ends  between  the  pair. 


Lights  came  at  length,  and  men,  and  maids, 
who  found 
An  awkward  spectacle  their  eyes  before; 
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AntunuL  in  hyatorieB,  Julia  gwoon'd,         1441 
Alfouso  leaning,  breathless,  b;  the  door; 
Some  half-tom  drapery  scatter'd  on  the 
ground, 

Bome  blood,  and  sevtinit  fooLiteps,  but  no 

Joau  the  gate  gain'd,  turn'd  the  key  about. 
And  liking  not  tbe  inside,  louk'd  tbe  out. 


Here  ends  this  i-aiito.  —  Need  I  eiiig,  or  say. 

How  Juan  naked,  favour'd  by  the  night, 

Who  favours  what  she  should  not,  found  bis 

And  reacb'd   im   home   in  na  unseemly 

plight  7  ,jco 

The  pleaeaut  scandal  which  arose  next  day. 

The  nine  days'  wonder  wldch  was  brought 

to  light. 

And  how  Alfonso  sued  for  a,  divorve, 

Were  in  the  English  newspapers,  of  course. 

CLXXXIX 
If  jon  woidd  like  to  see  tbe  whole  proceed- 


Ot  counsel  to  nonsuit,  or  to  annul. 

There  'g   more  than   one  edition,   and   the 

readings 

Are  various,  but  they  none  of  them  are 

duU;  >s>° 

Tbe  best  is  that  in  short-hand  ta'eu  by  Gur- 

Who  to  Madrid  on  purpose  made  a  journey- 
But  Donna  Inez,  to  divert  the  train 

Of  one  of  the  most  circulatiag  seandaU 
That  had  for  centimes  been  known  in  Spain, 

At  least  since  the  retirement  of  the  Van- 
First  Tow'd  (and  never  had  she  vow'd  in 

To  Virgin  Mary  several  pounds  of  can- 
dles; 
And  then,  by  the  advice  of  some  old  ladlen, 
She  sent   her  son  to  be  shipp'd  off   from 
Cadiz.  ,,>» 

cxci 
Sbe   hod   resolved   that   he  should   travel 

All  European  climes,  by  land  or  sea. 


To  mend  his  former  uioi'ala,  and  get  new. 
Especially  in  France  and  Italy 

(At  least  this  is  the  thing  most  ]>eople  do). 
Jidia  was  sent  into  a  convent:  she 

Grieved,  but,  perhaps,  her  feelings  may  be 

Shown  in  the  following  copy  of  her  Let- 


'  They  tel 

pain;  ,j,» 

I  have  no  further  claim  on  your  young  heai^ 

Mine  in  the  victim,  and  would  be  again  ; 
To  love  too  nmch  has  been  the  only  art 

I  used  i  —  I  write  in  haste,  and  if  a  staia 
Be  on  this  sheet,  'tis  not  wbst  it  appears; 
My  eyeballfl  bum  and  throb,  hut  have  no 

CXCIII 
'  I   loved,  I   love  you,  for  this  love  haT» 
lost 
State,  station,  heaven,  mankind's,  my  on 
esteem. 
And  yet  can  not  regret  what  it  hath  cost, 

So  dear  is  still  the  memory  of  that  dream; ; 
Tet,  if  I  name  my  guilt,  't  is  not  to  boast, 
Kone  can  deem  harshlier  of  ine  than  I 

I  trace  this  scrawl  because  I  cannot  rest  — 
I  've  nothing  to  reproach, 


'  Man's  love  .is  of_nian|s  life  g  thing  apart, 
T is  woman's  whole  existence;  man  may 

The  court,  camp,  church,  the  vessel,  and  tbe 

Sword,  gown,  gain,   glory,   offer   in  ex- 
change 
Pride,  fame,  ambition,  t«  fill  tip  his  heart. 
And  few  there  are  whom  these  caonct 


Tou   will    proceed    in    pleasure,   and   in 

Beloved  and  loving  many;  all  is  o'er 

>r  me  on  earth,  except  some  years  to  hide 

My  shame  and  sorrow  deep  in  uy  beart'a 


For 
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These  I  coald  bear,  bat  cannot  cut  Hide 

The  pawion  wbidh  still  rages  as  before  — 
And  M  farewell  —  forgive  me,  love  me  — 

No, 
That  word  is  idle  dow  —  but  let  it  go.    ijbs 


'  Mr  breart  has  been  all  weakness,  iB  so  yet  I 
But  still  I  think  I  can  collect  m^  mind; 

M;  bkKid  still  rushes  where  m  j  spirit 's  set, 
As   toll   the   waves   before   the   settled 

Mr  heart  is  feminine,  nor  can  forget  — 

To  all,  except  one  image,  madlj  blind; 
So  shakes  the  needle,  and  so  stands  the  pole. 
As  vibrates  my  fond  heart  to  m;  fisM  soul. 

cxcvii 
*  I  haTe  no  more  to  aaj,  but  linger  still, 

And  dai«  not  set  my  eeal  npon  this  sheet, 
And  yet  I  may  as  well  the  task  fulfil,     nji 

Hy  misery  can  scarce  be  more  complete: 
I  had  not  lived  till  now,  could  sorrow  kill ; 

Death  shuns  the  wretch  who  fain  the  blow 
would  meet, 
And  I  must  even  survive  this  last  adieu. 
And  bear  with  life,  to  love  and  pray  for 


This  note  was  written  upon  gilt-edred  paper 
With  a  neat  little  ctow-quill,  slight  and 

Her  smalt  white  hand  could  hardly  reach 

It  trembled  as  magnetic  needles  do,  ijSo 

And  yet  she  did  not  let  one  tear  escape  her; 

The  seal   a   snn-flower;  '  EUe  voaa  suit 


This  was  Don  Juan's  earliest  scrape;  but 
whether 
I  shall  proceed  with  his  adveutures  is 


this: 


,   however,  what  they  saj  to 


Their  favour  in  an  author'H  cap 's  a  feather. 

And  no  great  mischief's  done  by  their 

caprice;  i!9n 

And  if  theii  approbation  we  experience. 

Perhaps  they'll  have  some  more  about  a 

year  hence. 


With  love,  and  war,  a  heavy  gale  at  sea, 
A  list  of  ships,  and  captains,  and  kings 
reigning. 

New  characters;  the  episodes  are  three: 
A  pauotamio  view  at  hell 's  in  training. 

After  the  style  of  Virgil  and  of  Homer, 

So  that  my  name  of  Epic's  no  misnomer.  i6» 


All  theae  things  will  be  specified  in  time. 
With  strict  regard  to  Aristotle's  rules, 

The  Vade  Mtatm  of  the  tme  sublime. 
Which  makes  so  mai^  poets,  and  some 

Prose  poets  like  blank-vetse,  I  'm  fond  of 

Grood  workmen  never  quarrel  with  their 
tooLi; 
I  've  got  new  mythological  machinery. 
And  very  handsome  aupemataral  scenery. 


ecu 
There 's    only    one    slight    difference   be- 
tween ,609 
Me  and  my  epic  brethren  gtme  before, 
And  here  the  advantage  is  my  own,  I  ween 
(Not  that  I  have  not    several   merits 

But  this  wiU  more  peculiarly  be  seen) ; 

They  BO  embellish,  that 't  is  quite  a  bore 
Their  labyrinth  of  fables  to  thread  through, 
Whereas  this  story 's  actually  true. 


If  any  peraon  doubt  it,  I  appeal 

To  history,  tradition,  and  to  facts. 
To  newspapers,  whose  tmth  aU  know  and 

To  plays  in  five,  and  operas  in  three  acts; 

All  these  eonflrm  my  statement  a  good 

deal,  i6,i 

But  that  which  more  com{detely  faith 

Is  that  myself,  and  several  now  in  Seville, 
Saa  Juan's  last  elopement  with  the  fleviL 


If  ever  I  should  condescend  to  prose, 

I  'U  write  poetical  commandments,  whieh 

Shall  supersede  beyond  all  doubt  all  those 
That  went  before;  in  these  I  shall  enrich 
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My   text  with   man;   Uiiiigs   that   do   oue 
knows,  I  big 

And  eairy  precept  to  the  highest  nitcL; 
1 11  call  the  work  ■  Luiiginus  o'er  a  Bottle, 
Or,  Evary  Poet  his  oipti  AriBtotle.' 


Thou  shalt  believe  in  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope; 
Thou  shalt  not  set  up  WonLiwurth,  Cule- 
ridge,  Soutiie;; 
Becatue  the  first  is  crazed  bejond  all  hope. 
The  second  drunk,  the  tlurd  so  quaint 
and  mouthy: 
With  Crabbe  it  niav  be  difficult  to  cope. 
And  Campbell's  Hippoureue  is  somewhat 
droutbj: 
Thou  shaJt  nut  fit«al  from  Samuel   Rogers, 


Thou  Shalt  not  covet  Mr.  Sotheby's  Mum, 

His  Pegasus,  nor  anything  that 's  his; 
Thou  shalt  not  boar  false  witoess  like  ■  the 


(There '»  one,  at  least, 
tUa); 
Thou  shalt  not 


very  food  of 
short,  but  what  I 


This  is  true  criticimn,  and  you  nmj  kiHS  — 
Kxai!tly  as  you  please,  or  not,  —  the  rod; 
But  if  you  don't,  I  'U  lay  it  on,  by  G — d  ! 


If  any  person  should  presume  to  assert 
This  story  is  not  moral,  Brst,  I  pray, 
That  they  will  not  cry  out  before  they  're 
hurt,  ,6;. 

Then  that  they  'II  read  it  o'er  again,  and 
say 
(But,  doubtless,  nnbody  will  be  so  pert) 
That  this  is   not  a  moral    tale,  though 


If,  after  all,  there  should  be  some  so  blind 
To  their  own  good  this  warning  to  despise, 

Led  by  some  tortuosity  of  niind, 

Not  to  believe   my  verse  and   their  own 
eyes,  iMq 

And  cry  that  they  '  the  moral  cannot  find,' 
I  tell  him,  if  a  ulergymau,  he  lies; 


Should  L'aptotDS  the  remark,  or  critics,  D 

They  also  lie  too —  under  a  mistake. 


The  public  approbation  I  expect. 

And  beg  they  11  take  my  word  about  tlii 

moral. 

Which  I  with  their  amusement  will  couneet 

(So  children  cutting  teeth  receive  auoral); 

Meantime,    they  '11     doubtless     please    to 

recollect 

ipical  pretensions  to  the  laurel:    ,i^ 
X  some  prudish  readers  should  grow 
skittish, 
brilw<l  m^  gtandmother's   review  — 


My  e 


the  Bridsb. 


I  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor, 

Who  thunk'd  me  duly  by  return  of  post  — 

I  'm  for  a  handsome  article  bis  creditor; 
Yet,   if   my   gentle   Muse   he  please  t» 
roast. 

And  break  a  promise  after  liaving  made  it 

Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  coat. 
And   smear  his  page  with  gall  inst^ul  <t^ 
honey,  ,»^ 

All  I  can  say  is  —  that  he  had  the  money. 

ccxi 
I  think  that  with  this  holy  new  alliance 

I  may  ensure  the  public,  and  defy 
All  other  magazines  of  art  or  science. 

Daily,  or  monthly,  or  three  monthly;  I 

Have  not  essay'd  to  multiply  tbeil  client*. 

Because  they  tell  me  't  were  in  vain  to 

try. 

And  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  Qnu- 

terly 
Treat  a  diasenting  author  very  martyrly. 


'  Non  tgo  hoc/errem  caiidS  juvtnld 

CotuniU  Planixi,'  Horace  said,  and  so   it^ 
Say  I;  by  which  quotation  there  is  meant  ■ 
Hint  Uiat  some  six  or  seven  good  yean 
ago 
(Long   ere  I  dreamt   of  dating   from  th* 
Brenta) 
I  was  most  ready  to  return  a  blow. 
And  would   not  brook  at  all  this  sort  of 

In  my  hot  youth  —  when  George  the  Third 

was  King. 


J 
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Bat  now  &t  thirty  jrean  mj  hair  u  grej 
(I  WMideT  what  it  will  be  like  at  forty  ? 

I  Uiought  of  a  peruke  the  other  day)  — 
My  heart  is  not  moch  greener;  and,  in 
abort,  I  1711D 

Have  sqoander'd  my  whole  snminer  while 

And  feel  no  more  the  sinrit  to  retort;  I 
Have  spent  my  life,  both  interest  and  prin- 
cipal. 
And  deem   not,  what   I  deem'd,  my  soul 
inviuoible. 


No  more  —  no  more —  Ob  !  nerer  more  on 

The  freahneas  of  the  be*rt  can  fall  like 

Which  ont  of  all  the  lovely  things  we  aee 

Extiaots  emotions  beautiful  and  new, 
Hired  in  our  boaoms  like  the  bag  o'  the 
bee: 
Tbinfc'st  thou  the  honey  with  those  ob- 
jects grew  ?  1710 
Alas  !    t  was  not  in  them,  but  in  tby  power 
To  double  even  the  sweetness  of  a  flower. 


Ho   more  —  no   mora  —  Ub  I   never  more, 
my  heart, 
Canat  tfaon  be  my  sole  world,  my  nni- 


Once  all  in  all,  but  now  a  thing  apart. 
Thou   const   not  be  my  blessing  or 


The  illnaion  's  gone  for  ever,  and  thou  art 

Insensible,  I  tmst,  but  none  the  worse. 

And  in  thy  stead  I  've  got  a  deal  of  judg- 

Though  heaveD  knows  how  it  ever  fonnd  a 
lodgment.  171a 


My  days  of  love  are  over;  me  00  mora 
The  charms  of  maid,  wife,  and  still  leas 
of  widow. 

Can  make  the  fool  of  which  they  made  be- 
in  short,  I  must  not  lead  the  life  I  did 
do; 

The  credulous  hope  of  mntual  minds  is  o'er, 
The  copious  nse  of  claret  is  forbid  too. 

So  for  a  good  old-gentlemanly  vice, 

I  think  I  must  take  up  with  avarice. 


Ambition  w 
Before   the    1 

And  the  two  last  have  left  me  many  a  token 
O'er  which  reflection  may  be  made  at 
leisure: 
Now,  like  Friar  Bacon's  brazen  head,  I  're 
spoken, 
■Time  is.   Time  was.  Time's  put:'  —  ft 
ch^mic  treasura 
Is  glittering  youth,  whieh  I  have  spent  be- 

My  heart  in  passion,  and  my  head  on  rhymes. 


tain  pape 
Some  liken  it  to  climbing  up  a  bill, 
""  «e  sumn; ^ 


Whose  s 


nit,  like 


igupahiU, 
all  hills,  is  L 


For  this  men  write,  apeak,  prekch,  Mid 

heroes  kill, 
And   bards   bum  what   they   call  their 

'  midnight  taper,' 
To  have,  when  the  original  is  dust, 
A  name,  a  wratched  picture,  and  worse  bust. 

CCXIX 

What  ara  the  hopes  of  man?    Old  Egypt's 

King 

Cheops  erected  the  first  pyramid 

And  largest,  thinking  it  was  just  the  thing 

To  keep  his  memory  whole,  and  mnmmy 

But  somebody  or  other  mmmaging, 

Bnrglariously  broke  his  coffin's  lid:  1750 
Let  not  a  monument  give  you  or  me  hopes. 
Since  not  a  pinch  of  dust  remaina  of  Cheopa. 

CCXX 

But  I  being  fond  of  true  philosophy. 
Say  very  often  to  myself,  '  Alas  t 
AU  Uiings  that  have  been  bom  were  bom 

And  flesh  (which  Death  mows  down  to 
haj)  is  grass; 
Tou  've  pass'd  your  youth  not  so  nnplea- 

And  if  you  had  it  o'er  again  —  't  would 

So  thank  your  stars  that  matter*  ave  no 

And  read  your  Bible,  air,  and  mind  your 
purse.'  176a 


DON  JUAN 


ccxxj 
Sut  for  the  present,  gentle  reader  I  and 
StUleentlerputcbaaer  !  the  bard  —  that's 

Moat,  with  permission,  shake  you  by  the 

And  so  '  Your  bnmble  servant,  and  good- 

We  mbbt  again,  if  we  should  understand 

Kaoh  otber;  and  if  not,  I  shall  not  try 
Tour  patience  further  than  by  this  short 

sample  — 
T  were  well  if  others  foUow'd  my  eiam- 


*  Go,  Uttle  book,  from  this  my  solitude  I 
I    cast   thee    on    the    waters  —  go    thy 

And  if ,  as  I  believe,  thy  vein  be  good. 
The   world   will   find   thee   alter   many 

When   Southey  's   read,   Eiod   Woidsworth 
understood, 
1   uan't    lielp   potting    io    my   claim   to 

The  four  tlrst  rhymes  are  Southey's  sTery 

For  God's  sake,  reader  I  take  them  not  for 


CANTO  THE   SECOND 

Oh  ye  1  who  teach  the  ingenuous  youth  of 

Holland,  France,  England,  Germany,  or 

1  pray  ye  Hog  them  upon  all  occasions, 

It  inends  their  morals,  never  mind  the 

The  befit  of  mothers  and  of  educations 
In   Juan's   case   were   but   employ'd   in 

Since,  in  a  way  that 's  rather  of  the  odd- 
Became  divested  of  hia  native  modesty. 


Hud  he  but  been  placed  at  a  public  school, 
In  the  third  form,  or  even  ui  the  foorth, 

His  daily  task  had  kept  his  fancy  coot,  >■ 
At  least,   had   be  been  nurtm^d   in  the 


Spain  may  prove  an  exception  to  the  rulsi 
But   then   exccptioiu    always   prove   il 

A  lad  of  sixteen  caneing  a  divorce 
Puzzled  bia  tutors  very  much,  of  coutm. 

in 
I  can't  say  that  it  puzzles  mo  at  all. 

If  all  things  be  uonsider'd:  first,  thcM  ml 
His  lady-motber,  mathematical,  ^ 

A  —  never  inind ;  his  tutor,  an  old  ass; 
A  prettv  wtuuau  (that 's  qiute  natural. 
Or  else  the  thing  had  hardly  come  t* 
pass); 
A  husband  rather  old,  not  much  in  unity 
With  his  young  wife  —  a  time,  and  oppcni- 
tnnity. 


Well  —  well,  the  world  most  turn  upon  iti 

And  all  mankind  turn  with  it,  head*  W 
tails, 
And  live  and  die,  make  love  and  [My  SB 


And  as  the  veering  wind  shifts,  shift 

The   king   commands   us,  and   the 

quacks  iiB, 
The  priest  instructs,  and  so  our  ] 
bales, 


I  said  that  .luan  had  l>een  sent  to  Cadiz  — 
A  pretty  town,  I  recollect  it  well  — 

"T  is  there  the  mart  of  the  colonial  trade  it 
(Or  was,  before  Peru  leam'd  to  rebel). 

And  such  sweet  girls  —  I  mean,  such  graor- 
ful  ladies. 
Their  very  walk  would  make  your  botam 

I  can't  describe  it,  though  so  much  it  striks, 
Nor  liken  it —  I  never  saw  the  like:         ti 


An  Arab  horse,  a  stately  stag,  a  barb 

New  broke,  a  cameleopard,  a  gazelle, 
No  —  none   of   these   will  do;  —  and  then 
their  garb  I 
Their  veil  and  petticoat — Alas!  todwell 
Upon  such  things  would  very  neat  absorb 
A  canto  —  then  their  feet  and  ankles, — 
well. 


CANTO  THE  SECOND 


Thank  Heaven  I 

(And  so,  mj  sober  Uiue 


aitrndj- 


got  no  metapboi  quite 

I,  let  '■  be 


Cbaote   Mnse  I  —  well,   if  joa   most,  7011 

mast)  —  the  veil 
Thrown  bsok  a  moment  witli  the  glull^- 

ing  hand,  )a 

While  the  o'eFpoweiing  eye,  that  tnnu  jon 

Flashes  into  the  heart:  —  All  sqiuit  land 
Of  love  I  when  I  for^t  jou,  may  I  fail 

To — say  toy  pmjers — but  never  was 
there  plann'd 
A  dress  through  which  the  eyes  give  snoh 

Exe«ptii^  the  Yeoetian  Fazzioli. 


Bnt  to  OUT  tale;  the  Donna  Inez  sent 
Her  SOD  to  Cadis  only  to  embark  i 

To  stay  there  bad  not  answer'd  her  intent, 

But  why  7  —  we  leave  the  reader  in  the 

dark—  te 

'Twas  for  a  voyage  that  the  yoong  maa 
was  meant. 
As  if  a  Spanish  ship  were  Noah's  ark, 

To  wean  him  from  the  wickedness  of  earth. 

And  send  him  like  a  dove  of  promise  forth. 


Don  Juan  bade  his  valet  pack  bis  things 
According  to  direction,  then  received 
A    lecture    and    some    money:     for    four 
springs 
He   wEis  to  travel;   and   though   lues 
grieved 
(As  every  kind  of  parting  has  its  stings), 
She  hoped  he  would  improve  —  perhaps 
believed;  ;a 

A  letter,  too,  she  gave  (he  never  read  it) 
Of  good  advice  —  and  two  or   three  of 


Id  the  mesji  time,  to  pass  her  hours  away. 
Brave  Inez  now  set  up  a  Sunday  school 

For  naughty  children,  who  would  rather 
phiy 
(Like  truant  logues)  the  devil,  or  tbe 


fool; 


Dunces  were  whipt,  or  set  upon  a  stool: 
The  great  success  of  Juan's  ednoation, 
Spurr'd  her  to  teach  another  generation.  Sa 

Juan  embark'd  —  the  ship  got  under  wa^, 
The  wind  was  bir,  toe  water  paiamg 

A  devil  of  a  sea  rolls  in  that  bay, 

As  I,  who  've  ciMs'd  it  oft,  know  well 
enoog^; 

And,  standing  upon  deck,  the  diM^'ng  spraj 
FUes  in  one's  face,  and  makes  it  weath^ 

And    there   he    stood   to   take,  and   taka 

again, 
His  first  —  perhaps  his  last  —  farewell  «l 


I  can't  bat  saj  it  is  an  awkward  sight  (« 
To  see  one's  native  land  reoeding  through 

The  growing  wateis;  it  unmans  one  quite, 
Espeoiallf  when  life  is  rather  new: 

I   recollect    Great    Britain's    coast   looks 

Bnt  almost  every  other  country 's  blue. 
When   gazing  on  them,  mystified  by  dis- 

We  enter  on  onr  nautical  existence. 


So  Joan  stood,  bewilder'd  on  the  deck: 
The   wind   sung,   cordage   strain'd,  and 
sailors  swore, 
And  the  ship  creak'd,  the   town  became  a 

From  which  away  so  fair  and  fast  they 

The  best  of  remedies  is  a  beef-steak 

Against  sea-sickness:  try  it,  sir,  before 
Yon  sneer,  and  I  assure  you  this  is  true. 
For,  I  have  found  it  answer  —  so  may  yoa. 


Don  Juan  stood,  and,  gazing  &om  tbe  sten 
Beheld  his  native  Spain  receding  far: 

First  parting  form  a  lesson  hard  to  learn, 
Even  nations  feel  this  when  they  go  t 


ajar:  .» 

At  leaving  even  the  most  unpleasant  people 
And  plaoes,  one  keeps  looking  at  tbe  steepla. 


But  Juan  bad  got  maaj  things  to  leave. 
His  mother,  and  a  mistresE,  Hod  no  wife, 

So  that  he  btul  much  blotter  cause  to  grieve 
Tbun  inauy   peraous   more   advanced   in 
life; 

And  if  we  now  and  then  a  sigh  must  heave 
At  quitting  even  those  we  qoit  in  strife. 

No   doubt  we   wfiDp   for   those   the   heart 
endears —  nq 

That  is,  till  deeper  griefs  congeal  onr  tears. 


So  Juan  wept,  as  wept  the  captive  Jews 
By    Babel's  waters,   still    remembering 

I  'd  weep,  —  but    mine  is   not  a   weeping 

And  such  light  griefs  are  not  a  thing  to 

Young  men  should  travel,  if  bat  to  amuse 
Themselves;  and  the  next  time  their  ser- 

Behind  their  carriages  their  new  portman- 

PeTha|)s  it  may  be  lined  with  this  my  canto. 


And  Juan  wept,  and  mnch  he  slgh'd  and 

thought, 
While  his  salt  tears  dropp'd  into  the  salt 

'Sweets  to  the  sweet'  (I  lite  eo  much  to 

You  mnst  excuse  this  ertraot,  't  is  where 

The  Queen  of  Denmark,  for  Ophelia  brought 
Flowers  to  the  grave  ) ;  and,  sobbing  often, 

Reflected  on  his  present  situation. 
And  seriously  resolved  on  reformation. 

xvni 

'  Farewell,  my   Spain  !  a   long  farewell  1 ' 
he  cried, 
'  PerhapB  I  may  revisit  thee  no  more. 
But  die,  as  many  an  exiled  heart  hath  died. 

Of  its  own  thirst  to  see  agalu  thy  shore: 
Farewell,     where     Guadalqidvir's    waters 

Farewell,  my  mother  I  and,  since  all  is 

Farewell,  too,  dearest  Julia  t  —  ( Here  ho 

Bu  letter  out  again,  and  read  it  through.) 


XIX 
'  And,  oh  I  if  e'er  I  should  forget,  I  swear — 

But  that 's  impossible,  and  cannot  be  — 
Sooner  shall  this  blue  ocean  melt  to  air. 

Sooner  shall  earth  resolve  itself  to  sea. 
Than  I  resign  thine  image,  oh,  luy  fair ! 

Or  thiuk  of  any  thing  excepting  thee;  ijd 
A  mind  diseased  no  remedy  can  physic 
(Here  tht<  ship  gave  a  lurch,  and  tie  grew 
sea-aick). 

XX 
'  Sooner  shall   heaven  kiss  earth  (here 
fell  sicker). 
Oh,  Julia  J  what  is  every  other  wo  ? 
(For  God's  sake  let  me   have  a  glass  d 
liquor; 
Pedro,  Battista,  help  mo  down  below.) 
Julia,    m^     love  1     (you    rascal,    Pe^o, 
qmtker)  — 
Oh,    Julia  I    (this   curst   vessel    pitdiM 
so)  — 
Beloved  Julia,  hear  me  still  beseeching  1* 
(Here  he  grew  inarticulate  with  retcfaag.) 


He  felt  that  ehilling  heaviness  of  heart,  ii 

Or  rather  stontadi,  which,  alas  I  attends, 
Beyond  the  best  apothecary's  art. 

The  loss  of  love,  tlio  treutherv  of  friends, 

Or  deatli  of  those  we  dote  ou,  when  n  part 

Of  us  dies  with  them  a.s  each  fond  hope 

No  doubt  he  would  have  been  much  man 

pathetic, 
But  the  sea  acted  as  a  atroug  emetic. 


Love 's  a  capricious  power:  I  've  known  it 
liuld 
Out  through  a  fever  caused  by  its  owa 

But  be  much  puzzled  by  a  cough  and  cold, 
And  fini)  a  quinsy  very  luird  to  treat; 

Against  nil  noble  maladie.')  he 's  bold. 
But  vulgar  illnesses  don't  like  to  meet, 

Nor  that  :i  sneeze  should  iuterrupt  his  sigh. 

Nor  indainmations  redden  his  blind  eve. 


But  worst  of  all  b  nausea^  or  a  pain 
About  the  lower  region  of  the  bowels; 

Love,  who  heroically  breathes  a  vein, 
Shrinks  from  the  application  of  hat  tow- 
els, ite 


CANTO  THE  SECOND 


And  pnrmtiTM  ai«  daafferona  to  hii  reign, 
Sea-udcnesa  death:  hu  love  was  perfect, 
how  elae 
CooIdJuan's  ptuuion,  while  the  billows  roar, 
Resist  his  Btomach,  oe'er  at  sea  before  ? 

XXIV 

Tbe  ship,  caU'd  the  most  holy  ■  Trinidada,' 

Was  steering  dulj  for  the  port  l/egbont; 


^Iliej  were  relatioiu,  and  for  them  be  had  a 

Letter  of  introduction,  whieh  the  mtau 
Of  his  departuFe  had  been  sent  him  bj     191 
His  Spamsb  friends  for  thoee  in  Italy. 


His  suite  consisted  of  three  servants  and 
A  tator,  the  lioentiate  Fedrillo, 

Who  several  lanKongea  did  andentaud. 
But  DOW  lay  stck  and  speechless  on  his 

And  rocking  in  his  hammock,  loiig*d  for 

His  headache  being  increased  by  every 

And  the  waves  oozing  through  tbe  port-bole 

His  berth  a  little  damp,  and  him  afraid.  it» 

XXVI 
Twas  not  without  some   reason,   for  the 

Increased  at  night,  until  it  blew  a  gale; 
And   though  't  was  not   much   to  a  naval 

Some  landsmen  would  have  look'd  a  little 

For  sailors  are,  in  fact,  a  different  kind: 

At  sunset  they  began  to  take  in  sail. 
For  the  sky  ehow'd  it  would  oome  on  to 

blow. 
And  carry  away,  perhaps,  a  mast  or  so. 


At  one  o'clock  the  wind  with  sudden  shift 
Threw  the  ship  right  into  the  trongh  of 
the  sea,  us 

Which  struck  her  aft,  and  made  an  awk- 
ward rift, 
Started  the  stern-post,  also  sbatter'd  the 
Whole   of   her  stern-frame,  and,   ere   she 
could  lift 
Herself  from  out  her  present  jeopardy, 


The  rudder  tore  awkj: ' 
nie  pumpe,  and  there  w 


e  four  feet  water 


One  gang  of  people  instantly  was  pnt 

Upon  the  pomps  and  the  remainder  set 
To  get  up  part  of  the  e 
But  they  conU  not  c 
yetj 
At  last  the;  did  get  at  it  reaUy,  bnt 

StiU  their  salvation  was  tin  even  bet: 
The  water  rnsh'd  tbroogb  in  a  way  quite 

puzzling. 
While  they   Uirust  sheets,  shirts,  jaoketa, 
boles  of  ronslin. 


Into  the  opening!  but  all  snab  ingredients 

Would  nave  been  vain,  and  they  most 

have  gone  down. 

Despite  of  aU  their  efforts  aod  expedients, 

Bnt  for  the  pumps:  I  'm  glad  to  make 

them  known 

To  all  the  brother  tars  who  may  have  need 

For  fif  ^  tons  of  water  were  opthrown 
By  them  per  hour,  and  they  had  all  been 

But  for  the  maker,  Mr.  Mami,  of  London. 


As  day  advanced  tbe  weather  seem'd  to 
And  then  the  leak  they  reckon'd  to  re- 

And  keep  the  ship  afloat,  though  three  feet 

Kept  two  hand  and  one  chain-pomp  still 

Tbe  wind  blew  fresh  again :  as  it  grew  late 
A  squall  came  on,  and  while  some  g^ons 
broke  loose, 
A  gnst  —  which  all  descriptive  power  tran- 

Laid  with  one  blast  the  ship  on  her  beam 


And  made  a  scene  men  do  not  soon  forget; 
For  they  remember  battles,  fires,  and 


778 


Or  any  other  thing  that  brings  regret, 
Or  tireaks  their  hopes,  or  hearts,  or  heads, 

Thoa  drowniugs  are  much  talk'd  of  b;  the 

And  Hwimmera,  who  maj  nhanue  to  be  biii~ 


The  main-iuast  fullow'd:   but  tha  ship  atill 

Like  a  mere  tog,  and  bnfBed  our  intent. 
Foremast  and  bowsprit  were  cut  down,  aiid 
they 
Eased   her  at   last  (although  we  never 


n  with  violence  the  old  ship  righted. 
SKXIII 
It  may  be  easily  supposed,  while  tbia 

Was  going  on,  some  people  were  unquiet, 

That  passengers  would  find  it  much  amiss 

To  lose  their  lives,  as  well  as  spoil  their 

That  even  the  able  seamtui,  deeming  hk 
Days  nearly  o'er,  might  Iw  ilispused  tu 


As  upon  Biii;h  occasions  tars  will  ask 
For  grog,  and  sometimes  drink  rum  from 
the  cask. 


There 's  nought,  no  doubt,  so  much  the  spirit 
(jalms 
As  rum  and  true  religion:  thxis  it  was. 
Some  plunder'd,  some  aratik  spirits,  some 
sung  psialms, 
The  high  wind  made  the  treble,  and  as  bass 
The  hoarse  harsh  waves  kept  time;  fright 
cured  the  qualms 
Of  all   the  luckless  landsmen's  sea-.aick 

Strange  soimds  of  wailing,  blasphemy,  de- 
Clamour'd  in  chorus  to  the  roaring  oceui. 

XXXV 
Perhaps  more  mischief  had  been  done,  hut 
for 
Our  Juan,  who,  with   sense  beyond  his 


DON    JUAN 


Got  to  the  spirit-room,  and  stood  before 
It  with  a  pair  of  pistols;  and  their  fears. 

As  if  Death  were  mure  dreadful  bj  his  door 
Of  lire  than  wab?r,  spite  of  oaths  and  tears. 

Kept  still  aloof  the  crew,  who,  ere  they  sunk. 

Thought  it  would  be  becoming  to  die  drunk. 


All  a 


XX  XVI 
%  grog,'  they  cried,  '  for  it 

n  hour  hence.*    Juan  answ 


■No! 
T  is  true  that  death  awaits  both  you  and  me. 

But  let  us  die  like  men,  not  sink  below 

Like  brutes;'  —  nnd  thus  his  daogeroiu  pMt 

kept  he. 

And  none  liked  to  anticipate  the  blow; 

And  eveu  Pedrillo,  his  most  reverend  tutor. 

Was  fur  some  rum  a  disappointed  suitor. 


The  good  old  gentleman  was  quite  aghast, 
And  made  a  loud  and  pious  lamentatiia; 

Repented  all  his  sins,  and  made  a  last  i^i 
Irrevocable  vow  of  reformation; 

Nothing  should  tempt  him  more  (this  peril 
past) 


But  now  there  csjne  a  flash  of  hope  ones 

Day   broke,   and   the   wind   lull'd:    the 
masts  were  gone. 
The  leak  increased;  ahoals  round  her,  bat 

The  vessel  swam,  yet  still  she  held  her 

They  tried  the  pumps  again,  and   though 

Their  desperate  efforts  seem'd  all  nselen 
grown, 
A  glimpse  of  sunshine  set  some  hands  to 


Under  the  vessel's  keel  the  sail  was  past. 

And  for  the  moment  it  had  some  eSsot; 
But  with  a  leak,  and  not  a  stick  of  mast. 

Nor  mg  of  canvas,  what  could  they  ei- 
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Bat  itill  'til  beet  to  nrog^le  to  the  last, 

Tis  nflvor  too  lateto  u  whollf  wreok'd: 
And  though  't  U  true  that  man  can  onlj  die 

T  ia  not  10  pleasant  in  the  GnU  of  hjaoM. 


Tbei«  trinda  and  waTsa  hod  hnrl'd  tlwm, 
and  from  thenoe, 
Without  their  will,   they   oanied   them 

For  thej  wen  forced  with  steering  to  di«- 

And  never  bad  as  yet  a  quiet  daj 
On  which  thej  might  repose,  or  even  oom- 


,    ,  ■  rudder,  or  conld  sajr 

ne  sbip  would  swim  an  hour,  which,  by 
good  Inak,  114 

swam — though  not  exactly  like  adnck. 


The  wind,  in  fact,  perhaps  was  rather  less, 
fiat  the  ship  labonr'd  so,  tbejr  scarce  could 

To  weather  ont  much  longer;  the  distress 
Was  al»o  great  with  which  the;  had  to 

For  want  of  water,  and  tbeii  solid  mess 

Was  scant  enough:  in  rain  &e  telescope 
Was  used  —  uor  sail  nor  shore  appear'd  in 

"ght, 
Nonght   Dot   the   heavy   sea,  and   coming 

XLII 

Again  the  weather  threaten'd,  —  again  blew 

A  gale,  and  in  the  fore  and  after  hold  jjo 

Water  appear'd;  yet,  though  the  people 

All  this,  the  moat  were  patient,  and  some 
bold, 
Until  the   chains  and  leathers  were  worn 
through 
Of  all  onr  pumps: ^a  wreck  complete 
she  roliy, 
At  mercy  of  the  wares,  whose  mercies  are 
Like  human  beings  dnring  civil  war. 

XLII  I 

Then  came  the  carpenter,  at  last,  with  tears 
In  his  rough  eyes,  and  told  the  captain  he 

Ctmld  do  no  more;  he  was  a  man  in  years. 

And  long  had  voyaged  through  many  a 

stormy  sea,  j^o 


And  if  he  wept  at  length,  they  were  mit 

That  made  his  eyelids  as  a  woman's  be, 
But  he,  poor  fftUow,  had  a  wife  and  cluk 

Two  thin^  for  dying  people  quite  bewit 


xuv 
iB  evidently  settling  n 


The  ship  wi  „  ^  _ 

Fast  by  the  head;  and,  all  distmcdon  gone. 
Some  went  to  prayers  again,  and  made  a 

Of  candles  to  their  sainta  —  bat  then 

To  pay  them  with;  and  soma  look'd  o'er 

the  bow; 

Some  hoisted  out  the  boats;  and  there 

was  one  1^ 

That  be«'d  Pedrillo  for  an  absoloticm. 

Who  toU  him  bibedamn'd — in  his  eanin- 


Some  lash'd  them  in  their  hammocks ;  some 

Their  best  clothes,  as  if  going  to  a  fur; 
Some  cursed  the  day  on  which  Uiey  saw  the 

And  gnash'd   their  teeth,  and,  bowling, 
tore  their  hair; 
And  others  went  on  as  they  bad  began. 

Getting  the  boats  out,  being  well  aware 
That  a  tight  boat  will  live  in  a  rough  sea. 
Unless  with  breakers  close  beneath  her  lee. 


Having  been  several  days  in  great  div 

T  was  diEGcult  to  get  oat  anch  provision 
As  now  might  render  their  long  suffering 

Men,  even  when  dying,  dislike  inanition; 
Their  stock  was  damaged  by  the  weatb- 

Two  casks  of  biscnit  and  a  keg  of  bntter 
Were  all  that  could  be  thrown  into  the 

XL  VII 
Bnt  in  the  loiv-boat  they  contrived  to  stow 
Some  ponn£  of  bread,  though  injured  by 
the  wet;  j^ 


Water,  »  tweDt^^Ilim 


But   gcnrce   euough  to  aerve   them  tot  & 

luncheon^ 
Then  there  was   nun,  eight  galloiu  in  a 

puiicb«ua. 

XL  VIII 

The  other  boats,  the  yawl  aad  [nimace,  had 

fieen  stove  iu  the  beginniug  of  the  gain: 

And    the    long-boat's    oondition    was    but 

bad, 

Ab  there  were  but  two  blankets   fur  & 

And  one  oar  for  a  nuut,  which  a  young 

Xhrnw  in  by  good  luck  over  the  ship's 

And  two  iHiats  eould  not  hold,  far  less  be 

To  save  one  half  the  people  then  on  board. 


Twas  twilight,  and  the  nitJeu  day  wont 

Over  the  waste  of  waters;  like  a  veil. 

Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disi'lose 

the  frown 

Of   one    whose   hate   is   mask'd   but   to 

assail. 

Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was 

And  grimly  darkled  o'er  the  faces  pale. 

And  the  dim  desolate  deep:   twelve  days 

had  Fear  loi 

Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Deatii  was 


Some  trial  had  been  making  at  a  nft. 
With  little  hope  in  xuch  a  rolling  sea, 

A  sort  of  thing  at  which  one  would  have 
laugh 'd, 
If  ftny  laughter  at  such  times  could  be. 

Unless   with   people  who   too  mneh  have 

And   have   n  kiud   of   wild   and  horrid 
glee. 
Half  epileptical  and  half  bysterieal:  — 
Their    prose  rvntion    would    have    been    a 
mirat^le.  «» 


1 


At  half-past  eight  o'clock,  booms,  hencoop*, 

And  all  things,  for  a  chance,  had  been 
east  looae, 
Tiutt  still  could  keep  afloat  the  stmggiii^, 

For  jet  they  strove,  although  of  no  gnat 

There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a  fe« 

The  boats  put  off  o'ercrowded  with  then> 

She  gave  n  heel,  and  then  a  Inrch  to  pot^ 
And,  going  down  bead  foremost  —  siuilt,  ik: 


1  to  sky  the  wild  tan- 


Then  rose  from  s 

llieu  shhek'd  the  timid,  and  stood  stiD' 

the  brave,  ^tt 

Then  some  leap'd  overboard  with  dreadhi 

yell, 

As  eager  lo  anUcipnte  their  gnve; 

And  the  sen  j-awn'd  around  her  like  a  b^ 

And  down  she  suck'd  with  her  the  whiil> 


And  Jirst  one  universal  shriek  there  msh'd. 
Louder  than  the  loud  oi'ean,  like  a  crask 

Of    echoing    thunder;    and    then   all   wu 
hush'd, 
Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorselctt 

Of  billows;  but  at  intervals  there  gush'd, 
Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 
A  solitflry  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 

The  boats,  as  stated,  had  got  off  before, 
And   ill    them    crowded   several   of  the 

And  yet  their  present  hope  was  hardly 
Than  what  it  had  been,  for  so  stroop  it 

There  wai;  slight  chance  of  reaching  any 
And  then  they  were  too  many,  tfaongh  m 
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Nine  in  the  cnttsr,  thirtj  in  the  boat. 
Were  oomited   in   them  when  the;  ] 
Kfloat. 


&U  the  rest  perish'd;   near  two  hi 
Had  left  their  bodies;  and  whmt'e 


Tftkea  off  one  peck  of  purgatorial  oobU, 
Beoanse,  till  people  know  what's  oome 

The;  won't  la;  ont  their  mone;  on  the 

dead  — 
It  oosts  tliree  franis  for  erer;  mass  that 's 


Jnan  got  into  the  lonjr-boat,  and  there 

Contrived  to  help  Pedrillo  to  a  plaoe; 
It  seem'd  as  if  the;  had  exohanged  their 

For  Juan  wore  the  ma^terial  face 
Which  courage  gives,  vrhde  poor  Pedrillo'a 

Of  ejes  were  orjring  for  their  owner's 

Battista,   thoogh   (a   name   call'd    shortlj 

TiU), 
Was  lost  by  getting  at  some  aqoa-vita. 

Pedro,  his  ralet,  too,  he  tried  to  save, 
Bnt  the   same   cause,   conducive   to   his 

Left  him  so  drnnk,  he  jump'd  into  tlie  wave 
As  o'er  the  cotter's  edge  lie  tried  to  cross, 

And  so  he  found  a  wine-and-watety  grave; 
The;  could  not  teseoe  him  altlioogh  so 


A  small  old  spaniel,  ~~  which  had  been  Don 
Josh's, 
His  father's,  whom  he  loved,  as  ;e  ma; 
think. 
For  on  such  things  the  memor;  reposes 
With  tenderness  —  stood  howling  on  the 
brink,  4«i> 


Knowing    (dogs    have    moh     inteUeotnal 

No  doubt,  the  vessel  was  about  to  eink; 
And  Juan  oanght  him  np,  and  ere  he  stepp*d 
OS,  threw  him  in,  then  after  him  he  leapd. 


He  alio  stnS'd  bis  mone;  where  he  conld 
Abont  his  person,  and  PedriUo's  too. 

Who  let  him  do,  in  fact,  whate'er  he  wonld, 
Not  knowing  what  himself  to  say,  or  do. 

As  every  rising  wave  his  dread  renew'd; 
fint  Jnan,  trusting  the;  might  still  get 
through,  4;s 

And  deeming  there  were  remedies  for  ai^ 
ill. 

Thus  re-embark'd  his  totor  and  his  spanieL 


Though  on  the  wave's  high  top  too  much 

The;  dared  not  take  it  in  for  all  the 

Each  sea   curl'd  o'er  the  stem,  and  kept 
them  wet. 
And  made  them  bale  without  a  moment's 

So  that  themselves  as  well  as  hopes  wars 

damp'd. 
And  the  poor  little  cutter  quickly  ewamp'd. 


it  above  water,  with  an  oi 
ill 


ermg 

Instead  of  sail,  were  to  the  oar  made  fast: 
Though  every  wave  roll'd  menacing  to  fill, 

Ana  present  peril  all  before  surpass'd. 
The;  grieved  for  those  who  perish'd  with 

the  cotter. 
And  also  for  the  biacnil-caaks  and  hotter. 


The  son  rose  red  and  &ery,  a  sure  sign 
Of  the  continuance  of  me  gale :  to  mn  449 

Before  the  sea  until  it  should  grow  fine. 
Was  all  that  for  the  present  conld  be 

A  few  tea-spoonfuls  of  their  mm  and  wine 
Were  served  out  to  the  people,  who  begnn 


To  faint,  and  dajnoged  bread  wet  through 

the  bugs, 
And  must  of  them  had  little  clothea  bat  rags. 


They  did  their  best  to  modif;  their  case, 
One  half  stt«  up,  though  numb'd  with  the 


While  t'other  half  were  laid  down  in  their 

At  watcb  and  wati^h;  thos,  shivering  like 
the  tertian 
Ague  in  its  cold  tit,  they  Qll'd  their  boat. 
With  nothing  but  t^e  sky  for  s  great  oukt. 


T  is  very  certain  the  deaire  of  life 

Prolongs  it:  tbis  is  obvious  to  physicians. 
When  patients,  neither  plagued  with  friends 

Survive  throogb  very  desperate    condi- 

Beotiuse  tbej  still  can  hope,  nor  shines  the 

Nor  shears  of  Atropos  before  their ' 


Tis  said  tliat  persona  living  oo  annuities 
Are    longer    lived   than    others,^  God 
knows  why. 
Unless   to   plague   the   granton,  —  yet  so 

That  some,  I  really  think,  rfo  never  die; 
Of  any  creditors  the  worst  a  Jew  it  is. 

And  that 's  their  mode  of  fiimialiing  sup- 
ply: 
In  my  young  days  they  lent  me  cash  that 

Which  I  found  very  troublesome  to  pay.  jis 

LXVl 
T  is  thus  with  people  in  an  open  boat, 

They  live  upon  the  love  of  life,  and  bear 

Here  than  can  be  believed,  or  even  thought. 

And  stand  like  rocks  the  tempest's  wear 

and  tear; 

And  hardship  still  has  been  the  sailor's  lot, 

Since  Noah's  ark  went  cruising  here  and 


She  had  a  cnrious  crew  as  well  as  cargo. 
Like  the  first  old  Greek  privateer,  the  Arph 


He  cannot  live,  like  woodcocks,  upon  bqA' 

But,  like  the  shark  and  tiger,  tntut  h> 

Although  his  anatomical  coDstroGtion 

Bears  vegetables,  in  a  grumbling  way, 
Your    Ittbonring   people   think  beyond  i 

Beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  better  for  digestin. 


And  thus  it  was  with  this  our  hapless  crewf 
For  on   the  third  day  there  came 

And   though  at  first  their  strength  it  ni^ft 


And  lying  on  their  weariness  like  balm, 
Luird  them  like  turtles  sleeping  on  thebhif 

Of   ocean,  when  they  woke  tbey  felt  ■ 
qualm,  "^ 

And  fell  all  ravenously  on  their  proviiioi,. 
Instead  of  boarding  it  with  due  precision. 


lu  apitc  of  all  remonstrances,  and  then 
On  what,  in  fact,  next  day  were  they  to 

They  hoped  the  wind  would  rise,  these  fool- 
ish men  I 
And   carry  them  to  shore;  these   hope) 

But  as  they  had  but  one  a«r,  and  that  brit- 


The  fourth  day  came,  but  not  a  breath  of 

And  Ocean  slumber'd  like  an  imweui'd 
child: 
The  fifth  day,  and  their  Imat  lay  Boating 

The  sea  and  sky  were  blue,  and  clear,  and 
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With  their  one  oar  (I  wish  the^  had  had  ft 

pair) 
What  could  they  do  ?  and  hnnger'a  rage 

grew  wild: 
So  Juan's  Bpaniel,  spite  of  hia  enbvating, 
Wu  kill'd  and  portion'd  out  for  preaent 


The  creatura  was  hia  father's  dog  that  died. 
Now  feeling  all  the  Tnltnre  in  his  jawi. 

With  some  remorse  Teoeived  (tbough  flnt 
denied) 
As  a  great  lavauF  one  of  the  fora-paws, 

Which  he  divided  with  Pedrillo,  who 

Devour'd  it,  longing  for  the  other  too. 

LXXII 

ne  MTenth  daj,  and  no  wind  —  the  bum- 
ing  STin 
Blister  d  and  scorch'd,  and,  stagnant  on 
the  sea,  (70 

Tbej  la^  like  carcasses ;  and  hope  was  none, 
" —  n  thebreezethatcamenot;  savagelj 
—  all  was  done, 
1   foodj  —  and  yon 
might  see 
The  longings  of  the  cannibal  arise 
(Although  they  spoke  net)  in  their  wolfish 
eyas. 

tJCXtll 
At  length  one  whisper'd  bis  companion,  wbo 
Wbisper'd  another,  and  thus  it  went  round, 
And  then  into  a  hoarser  murmur  grew. 
An   ominoua,   and   wild,   and   desperate 
sound;  jSd 

And  when  h^  comrade's  thot^t  each  suf- 
ferer knew, 
T  was  but  his  own,  suppross'd  till  now, 
be  found: 
And  out  they  spoke  of  lots  for  flesh  and 

blood. 
And  who  should  die  to  be  his  fellow's  food. 


They  glared  upon  each  other  - 
Water,  and  wine,  and   fm 


i  they 


>  this,  they  that  day 


they 
shared 

Some  leathern  caps,  and  what  remain'd 
of  shoes  ; 
And   then  thej  look'd   around   them   and 
despair'd. 
And  none  to  be  the  sacrifice  would  choose; 


78J 

s  torn  op^  and  prfr- 


At  length  tbe  lota  w 
pwed, 
Bnt   of  materials  Unit  mnoh  shook   the 

Having  no  paper,  for  the  want  of  better. 
They  took  by  force  from  Juan  Jnlia's  letter. 

LXXV 
The  lots  were  made,  and  mark'd,  and  mix'd, 
ft-tiH  handed. 
In  silent  horror,  and  their  distribntiou 
Lnll'd  even  the  savage  hanger  which  de- 
manded. 
Like  the  Promethean  vulture,  this  polio- 

None  in  partuolar  bad  sought  or  plann'd 
it, 
T  was  nature  gnaw'd  them  to  this  reao- 
ludon. 

By  which  none  were  penuittod  to  be  nea- 
ter— 

And  the  lot  fell  on  Juan's  Inoklees  tntor. 


He  but  requested  to  be  bled  to  death:      tei 
The  surgeon  had  his  instmments,  and  bled 

Pedrillo,  and  so  gently  ebb'd  his  breaUi, 
Yon  hardly  could  perceive  when  he  was 

He  died  as  bom,  a  Catholic  in  faith, 

Like  most  in  the  belief  in  which  they  're 

And  first  a  little  omoifii  he  kiss'd. 
And  then  held  out  his  jugular  and  wrist 


Bnt  bemg  thirstiest  at  the  moment,  he 
Prefen'd  a  draught  from  the  fast-Sow- 
ing  veins: 

Part  was  divided,  part  thrown  in  the  sea. 
And  such  things  as  the  entrails  and  the 

Begaled  two  sharks,  who  foUow'd  o'er  the 

The  sailon  ate  the  rest  of  poor  Pedrillo. 


The  sailon  ate  him,  all  save  three  or  four. 
Who  were  not  quite  so  fond  of  animal 
food; 

To  these  was  added  Jnnn,  who,  before  £19 
Refusing  his  own  spaniel,  hardly  could 


Feel  DOW  his  appet 

T  was  not  tu  be  expected  that  he  ahould, 
EveD  in  eitremity  of  their  diHaster, 
Dine  witb  them  od  his  pastor  anil  his  mas- 


T  waa  belter  that  he  did  not;  fot,  in  fiwt, 
The  ooDsequeuce  was  awful   in  the  ex- 

For  the;,  who  were  most  raTenous  in  the 
act. 
Went  ragiug  nmd  —  Lord  I  bow  the;  did 
bUspht^me  I 
And  foain  and  roll,  with  Btnuge  coDTTilsions 

Driuking  salt- water  like  a  mountain- 
stream,  6jo 

Tearing,  and  grinning,  howling,  screeching, 
Bwearing, 

And,  with  bjEeua-laughtor,  died  deipairing. 


Their  numbers  were  mnch  thinn'd  bj  this 
infliction. 
And  all  the  rt^st  were  thin  enough,  Heaveii 

I         And  Borne  of  them  had  lost  their  reooUeo- 

Hftppier  than   they  who  still   perceived 
their  woes; 
But  others  punder'd  on  a  new  dissection, 

As  if  not  wara'd  suAiGiontlj  bj  those 
Who  bad  already  perish'd,  suffering  madly. 
For  having  used  their  appetites  so  Badly. 

And  next  they  thon^t  upon  the  yaster's 

As  fattest;  but  he  saved  himself,  because, 

Besides  being  much  averse  from  such  a  fate. 

There  were  some  other  reasons:  the  first 

He  had  been  rntber  indisposed  of  late; 

And  that  which  tibieHy  proved  his  saving 

Was  H  small  jiresent  made  to  him  nt  Cadiz, 
By  general  snbscription  of  the  ladies. 


Of  poor  Pedrillo  something  still  remain'd, 

But   waa  used    sparingly, — -some   nere 

afraid,  bjo 

And  others  still  their  nppetile!i  constrsin'd. 
Or  but  at  times  a  little  supper  made; 


All  except  Juan,  who  throughout  abstain^ 
Chewing  a  piece   of   bamboo  and  soma 

At  length  they  caught  two  boobies  : 

noddy. 
And  then  they  left  off  eatiug  tbe  dead  bod)! 

LXXXiu 
And  if  Pedrillo'a  fate  should  iibocking  b^ 

R«uiember  Ugolino  condescends 
To  eat  the  head  of  bis  arch-enemy 

The  moment  after  he  polittily  ends       u 
His  tale:  if  foea  be  food  in  hell,  at  sea 

'T  is  surely  fitir  to  dine  upon  our  frieodd. 
When  shipwreck's  short  allowance  growl 

Without   being  much  more   horrible 
Dnnte. 

I.xxxiv 

And  the  name  night  there  fell  a  shower  of  raiiv 
For  whii-h  their  mouths  gaped,  like  tti 
cracks  of  earth 
When  dried  to  summer  duiit;  till  taught  ig' 

Men  really  know  not  what  good  watei^ 


Or  in  tlie  deHert  heard  the  cAmel's  bell. 
You'd  wish  yourself  where  Truth  is  —  iaa 

well. 

LXXXV 
It  pour'd  down  torrents,  but  tbe;  were  no 

Until  they  found  a  ragged  piece  of  sheet. 
Which  served    them  as  a  sort  of  spongy 
pitcher, 
And  when   they  deem'd  its  moisture  wtl 

The;   wrung  it  out,  and   though  a  thimtj 

ditcher 
Might    not     have    thought     the    scanty 

draught  so  sweet 
As  a  full  pot  of  porter,  lo  their  thinking 
They  ne'er  till  now  hod  known  the  joys  of 

drinking,  Uc 


And  their  baked  lipn,  with  many  a  bloody 

Suck'd  in  tlie  moisture,  which  like  nectar 

stream'di 
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n«r    throAto    vera     ovens,    their    awolo 
toDgnes  were  black, 
Aa  the  rich   moa'a   in  hell,  irho  vainly 


1  every  drop  had 


LXXXVll 

Utere  were  two  &ithen  iuthia  gfaMtlj  crew, 

And  with  them  their  two  Mns,  of  whom 

the  one  e^o 

Waa  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view, 
But  he  died  early;  and  when  he  waa  gone. 

His   nearest  mesgniate  told  his   aire,   who 

One  glance  at  him,  and  said,  *  Heaven's 
will  be  done  t 
I  eau  do  nothing,'  and  he  ww  him  thrown 
Into  the  deep  without  a  tear  or  groan. 

LXX  XVIII 
The  other  father  had  a  weaklier  child. 

Of  a  soft  cheek  and  aspect  delicate; 
But  the  bo^  bore  up  long,  and  with  a  mild 

And  patient  spint  held  aloof  his  fate;  foa 
Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled, 

As  if  to  win  a  part  from  off  the  weight 
Me  saw  increasing  on  his  fnther's  heart, 
With  the  deep  deadly  thought  that  they 
must  part. 


His  eyes  from  off  his  face,  but  wiped  the 
foam 
From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gazed. 
And  when  the  wbh'd-for  shower  at  length 

And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half 

Brighten'd,  and  for  a  moment  seem'd  to 

He  squeezed  from  out  a  rag  some  drops  of 

Into  his  dying  child's  mouth  —  but  in  vain. 


The  boy  expired  —  the  father  held  the  clay. 
And  look'd  upon  it  long,  and  when  at 


I  his  heart,  and  pnlM  and  bap6 


T  was  borne  by  the  rude  wave  wherein 

Then  he  himself  snnk  down  all  dumb  and 

shivering. 
And  gave  no  sign  of  life,  save  bia  limbs 

quivering.  710 


Now  overhead  a  rainbow,  bursting  throng 
The  scattering  olouds,  shone,  spanning 
the  dark  sea, 
Bestine  its  bright  base  on  the   quivering 

And  all  within  its  arch  appear'd  to  be 

Clearer  than  that  without,  and  its  wide  hue 

Wai'd  broad  and  waving,  like  a  banner 

Then  changed  like  to  a  bow  that's  ben^ 

and  then 
Forsook  the  dim  eyes  of  these  shipwreck'd 


It  changed,  of  course;  a  heavenly  chame- 

The  airy  child  of  vapour  and  the  sun,  ;jo 
Brought  forth  in   purple,  cradled  in  ver- 
milion. 
Baptized  in  molten  gold,  and  swathed  in 


GUttei 


rine 


like  ore«cenl8  o'er  a  Turk's  pa- 


And  blending  every  colour  into  one. 
Just  like  a  black  eye  in  a  recent  scufBe 
(For  sometimes  we  mnst  box  without  the 
mufSe), 


Onr  shipwreck'd  » 


n  thought  it  a  good 


It  is  as  well  to  think  so,  now  and  then; 
T  was  an  old  custom  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman, 
And   may  become   of   great   advantage 

Folks  are  discouraged ;  and  moat  surety  no 

Had  greater  need  to  nerve  themselvea 

Thau  these,  and  so  this  rainbow  look'd  like 

Quite  a  celestial  kaleidoscope. 
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xciv 
About  this  time  a  beautif  ril  white  bird, 

Webfooted,  cot  tinlike  a.  ilove  in  size 
And  plumage  (probably  it  might  have  err'd 

Upou  its  eouise},  paHs'd  oft  before  their 

And  tried  to  perch,  altbongh  it  saw  and 

The   men   within  the  boat,   and  in  this 

It  came  and  went,  and  Hutter'd  round  thent 

till 
Night  fell:  this  seeio'd  a  better  omen  still. 

xcv 
But  in  tiiis  rase  I  also  must  remark, 

T  waa  well  this  bini  of  promise  did  not 

Because  the  tackle  uf  our  sh&tter'd  bnrk 
Was  not  so  safe  for  roosting  as  a  church; 

And  bad  it  been  the  dove  from  Noah's  ark. 
Returning    there    from    her    successful 

Which  iu  tbeii  way  that  moment  chanced 

to  fall. 
They  would  have  eat  her,  olive-branch  and 


XCVI 

With  twilight  it  again  cams  on  to  blow. 
But  not  with  violence;  the  stars  shone 
out. 
The  bout  made  way;  yet  now  they  were  so 

They  knew  not   where   nor   what   they 

Some  fancied  they  saw  land,  and  some  said 

'No!' 
The  frequent  fog-banks  gave  them  cause 

to  doubt  — 
Some    swore    that    they   heard    breakers, 

others  guns. 
And  all  mistook  about  the  latter  once. 

XCVIl 

As  mnmbg  broke,  the  light  wind  died  away. 
When  he  who  had  de  wat«h  sung  out 


If  't  was  not  land  that  rose 
ray. 
He  wish'd  that  land  he  n 


ith  the  Sim's 

rer  might  see 

And  the  rest  rubb'd  their  eyes  and  saw  n  bay. 
Or  thought  they  saw,  and  shaped  tbeir 
course  for  shore; 


For  shore  it  was,  and  gradually  gren 
Distinct,  and  high,  and  palpable  to  r 


And  then  of  these   some   part   burst  i 

And  others,  looking  with  a  stupid  stare,   L 
Could   not  jtet  separate   their  hopes  fnintj 

And  seem'd   as  if   they  had  □ 

While  a  few  pray'd  (the  first  time  for  m 

And  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  three  w 

Asleep:  they  shook  them  by  the  hand  andl 

And  tried  to  awaken  them,  but  found  then  ■ 


The  day  before,  fast  sleeping  on  the  watec  J 
They  found  a  turtle   of  the  hawk's- 
kind. 
And  by  good  fortime,  gliding  softly,  rang 

Which  yielded  a  day's  life,  and  t 

Proved  even  still  a  more  nutritious  matU  . 
Because   it  left   encouragement  behindt ' 

They  thought  that  in  such  perils,  more  thai 
chance  ^ 

Had  sent  them  this  for  their  deliveiMwe. 


The  land  appear'd  a  hi^  and  rocky  coist. 
And  higher  grew  the  mountains  as  they 

Set  by  a  current,  toward  it:  they  were  lost 

In  various  conjectures,  for  none  knew 
To  what  port  of  the  earth  they  had  been 

So  changeable  had  been  the  winds  that 

Some  thought  it  was  Mount  JEtn^  some 

the  highlands,  tn 

Of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  or  other  islands 


Meantime  the  current,  with  a  rising  gale,      i 
Still  set  them  onwards  to  the  welcome    I 

Like  Charon's  bark  of  spectres,  dnil  nod     • 
pale; 
Their  living  freight  was  now  reduced  to 
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And    three    dead,    whom    their   itreiigth 
oould  not  avail 
To  heave  into  the  de«p  with  those  be- 
Though  the  two  sfaBEks  still  follow'd  them, 

Hud  daah'd 
The  aptaj  into  their  faces  as  tbey  splash'd. 


Famine,  despkir,  cold,  thirst,  and  heat,  had 

Their  work  on  them  b;  turns,  and  thinn'd 

them  to  8io 

Such  things  a  mother  bad  not  known  her 

Amidst  the  skeletoDS  of  that  fniimt  orew; 
Bj  night  chUl'd,  bj  daj  aoorch^  thus  oae 
by  one 
The;  perish'd,   until   wither'd   to  these 

Bnt  chieflj'  b^r  a  species  of  self-slaughter, 
In  washing  down  Pedrillo  with  salt  water. 

CIII 
As  the;  drew  nigh  the  land,  which  now  was 

Unequal  in  its  aspect  here  and  there, 
Th^  felt  the  freshness  of  its  growing  green, 
litat  waved  in  forest-tops,  and  smootii'd 

And  fell  upon  their  glazed  ejes  like  a  screen 
Prom  glistening  waves,  and  skies  so  hot 
ai^  bare  — 
Lovely  seem'd  any  object  (hat  should  sweep 
Away  the  vast,  salt,  djread,  eternal  deep. 

The  shore  look'd  wild,  without  a  ttaoe  of 

And  girt  by  formidable  waves;  bat  they 
Were  inad  for  land,  and  thus  tLeir  course 
they  ran, 
Though  right  ahead  the  roaring  breakers 
Uy: 
A  reef  between  them  also  now  be 
To  show  its  boiling  surf  and 

spray,       ■  830 

lading  no 
ran  the 
set  her. 


But  in  his  native  stream,  the  Guadalqui 
Juan   to    lave   his   youthful   limbs   ^ 


And  having  learnt  to  swim  in  t 
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He    ooulil,    perhaps,    have    pass'd    the 
Hellespont, 
\m  once  (a   teat   on   which   ourselves  we 


He  buoy'd  uis  boyish  limbs,  and  strore  to 

With  Uie  qnick  wave,  and  gain,  ere  it  was 
dark. 
Hie  beach  which   lay  before   him,  high 

The  greatest  danger  here  was  from  a  diark, 
TfaAt   carried   off  his  neighbonr   by  the 
thigh; 
As  for  the  other  two,  they  could  not  swim. 
So  nobody  arrived  on  shore  but  him. 

Nor  yet  had  he  arrived  but  for  the  oar, 
Which,     proTidentially    for     him,     was 


o'erwhelm'd  him  as 


laah'd; 
At  last,  with  swimming,  wading,  scrambling, 

RoU'd  on  the  beach,  half-senseless,  from  the 


cviii 
Tliere,  breathless,  witli  his  dicing  nails  he 

Fast  to  the  sand,  lest  the  returning  wave, 
From   whoKe    reluctant    roar    his   life   he 


And  there  he  lay,  full  length,  where  be  was 

Before  uie  entrance  of  a  cliS-wom  cave. 
With  just  enough  of  life  to  feel  its  pun. 
And  deem  that  it  was  saved,  perh^M,  in 


With  bIow  tuid  staggeriiie  effort  he  arose. 

But  sunk  B^iain  upon  his  bleeding  knee 

And  quivering  hnnit;   and   then  he  Irjok'd 

Who  long  had  been  hia  mates  npon  the 


>  of  them  appear'd   to  share   bis 


But  i: 

Save  one,  a  corpse,  from  out  the  famish'd 
Who  died  two  days  before,  Mid  now  bad 
Ad  unknown  barren  beach  for  burial  ground. 


And  as  he  gazed,  his  diizy  bmiu  spun  fast. 
And  down  he  sunk;  and  as  be  sunk,  tli« 

Swam  round  and  round,  and  all  bis  senses 

He  fell  upon  his  side,  and  bis  Btretcb'd 

Di«op'd  dripping  on   the  oar  (tbeir  jury- 
■aut), 
And,  like  a  wither'd  lily,  on  the  land 
His  slender  frame  and  pallid  aspect  lay, 
As  fair  a  thing  as  e'er  was  form'd  of  clay. 


1  long  L 


s  damp  ti 


e  ycjiing  Jus 


He  knew  not,  for  the  earth  wa.^  gone  for 

And  Time  had  nothing  more  of  night  nor 

For  hia  congealing  blood,  and  senses  dim ; 


m'd  throbbing  back 


For   alt    w!is   doubt    and   dizziness;    he 

thought  1^ 

He  still  was  in  tbe  boat  and  had  but  dozed. 

And   felt   again   with   his   despair   u'er- 

wrought, 

And  wisb'd  it  death  in  which  he  had  reposed; 

And  then  once  more  hia   feelings   back 

were  brought. 


A  lovely  female  face  of  seventeeii. 

cxiii 

'T  was  bending  close  o'er  his,  and  the  sm^ 
mouth 
Seem'd  almost  prying  into  bis  for  breatfaji 
And   cliaSug  him,  the  soft  warm   hand  of 

RecalI'd  his  anawering  spirits  back  from 

And,  bathing   his   chill   temples,   tried   (a 

Each  pulse  to  animation,  till  beneath 
Its  geutle  touch  and  trembling  care,  a  sigfc 
To  Uiese  kind  efforts  made  a  low  reply- 


Then  was  the  cordial  pour'd,  and  mantla 

Around  his  scarce-clad  limbs;  and  tla 
Aur  arm 
Raised  higher  the  faint  head  which  o'er  It 

And  her  transparent  cheek,  all  pure  tai 
Pillow'd  his  death-tike  forehead;  then  idia 

His  dewy  curls,  long  drencfa'd  by  every 
And  waU:h'd  with  eagerness  each  throb  that 
A  sigh  from  his  heaved  bosom  —  and  hen, 


And  lifting  bini  with  care  into  the  cave. 

The  gentle  girl  and  faer  attendant,  —  one 
Toung,  yet   her  elder,  and   of   brow   le«s 

And  more  robust  of  figure.  —  then  begun 
To  kindle  ftre,  and  as  the  new  flames  gave 
Light  to  the  rocks  that  roof 'd  tbem,  which 
the  sun 


Her  brow  was  overhung  with  coins  of  gold, 
That  sparkled   o'er  tbe  auhum  of   her 

Her   clustering   hair,   whose   longer   locks 

In  braids  behind;  and  though  ber  statnn    I 
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IS9 


Etsii  of  the  Ugfaest  for  •  female  mould, 
They  nearly  Tea«li'd  her  heel;  «nd  in  her 


Then  wu&i 


uethuig  which  bespoke  com- 
g  a  Ikdj  in  the  Und. 


cxvii 

Her  hair,  I  said,  was  anbam;  bat  her  eyes 

Were  bUcfc  as  death,  their  lashes  the 

Of  downcast  length,  in  whose  silk  shadow 


Ne'er  with  sncb  force  the  swiftest  arrow 

flew; 
rr  is  as  the  snake  late  coil'd,  who  poors  bis 

length, 
And  hnrU  at  once  his  venom  and  his  strength. 


Like  twilight  rosy  Etill  with  the  set  sun ; 
Short  upper  lip  —  sweet  lips  t  that  make  ub 
sigh 

Ever  to  have  seen  sach;  for  she  was  one 
Fit  for  the  model  of  a  stataaiy  941 

(A  laoe  of  mere  impostors,  when  all  '■ 

I  've  seen  mnch  finer  women,  ripe  and  real, 
ThMa  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal). 


1 11  tell  yon  why  I  say  so,  for  't  ia  jnst 

One  should  not  rail  withoat  a  decent  cause : 
There  was  an  Irish  lady,  to  whose  bust 

I  ne'er  saw  justice  done,  and  yet  she  was 
A  frequent  model;  and  if  e'er  she  nmst 
Yield  to  stem  Time  and  Nature's  wrin- 
kling laws,  ^$a 
They  will  destroy  a  face  which  mortal 

thought 
St'tr  compass'd,  Dor  less  mortal  chisel 
wrought. 


And  sncb  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  cave: 
Her  dress  was  very  different  from  the 
Spanish, 

Simpler,  and  yet  of  colours  not  so  grave ; 
For,  as  you  know,  the  Spanish  women 


Bright  hnes  when  out  of  doors,  and  ye^ 
while  wavo 
Aronnd  them  (what  I  hope  will  never 

The  basqoiua  and  the  TnanHlln,  they       m 
Seem  at  the  same  time  mystical  and  gay. 


Her  dress  was  many-coloor'd,  finely  spun; 
Her  locks  ciu-l'd  negligently  round  her  face. 

But  through  them  gold  and  gems  fffo- 
fosely  shone: 
Her  girdle  sparkled,  and  the  richest  lace 

Flow'd  in  her  veil,  and  many  a  preoions 

Flasfa'd  on  her  little  hand;  bnt,  what  was 

Her  small  snow  feet  had  slippen,  bat  no 
stocking. 

CXXII 
The  other  female's  dress  was  not  unlike, 

Bat  of  inferior  materials:  she  970 

Hod  not  BO  many  ornaments  to  strike, 

Her  hair  had  silver  only,  bound  to  be 
Her  dowry;  and  her  veil,  in  form  alike, 

Was  coarser;  and  her  air,  tboogfa  firm, 

Her  hair  was  thicker,  but  less  long;  her  eyes 
As  black,  but  quicker,  and  of  smaller  size. 

CXXII  I 

And  these  two  tended  him,  and  cheer'd  him 
both 
With  food  and  raiment,  and  those  soft 
attentdons. 
Which   are   (as  I  most  own)   of  female 

And  have  ten  thousand  delicate  iuven- 

tions:  qta 

They  made  a  most  superior  mess  of  broth, 

A  thing  which  poesy  but  seldom  mentions, 

Bat  the  best  dish  that  e'er  was  cook'd  since 

Homer's 
Achilles  ordered  dinner  for  new  comers. 

cxxiv 
111  tell  )ron  who  they  were,  this  female 

Lest  they  should  seem  princesses  in  dis- 

Besides,  I  hate  all  mystery,  and  that  air 
Of  clap-trap  which  your  recent  poets 
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And  8o,  in  short,  the  girls  they  really  were 
They  shall  appear  before  your  curious 

eyes,  990 

Mistress  and   maid;    the   first  was   only 

daughter 
Of  an  old  man  who  lived  upon  the  water. 

cxxv 

A  fisherman  he  had  been  in  his  youth. 
And  still  a  sort  of  fisherman  was  he; 

But  other  speculations  were,  in  sooth. 
Added  to  his  connection  with  the  sea, 

Perhaps  not  so  respectable,  in  truth: 
A  little  smuggling,  and  some  piracy. 

Left  him,  at  last,  the  sole  of  many  masters 

Of  an  ill-gotten  million  of  piastres.         1000 

cxxvi 

A  fisher,  therefore,  was  he,  —  though  of 
men. 
Like  Peter  the  Apostle,  —  and  he  fish'd 
For  wandering  merchant^vessels,  now  and 
then. 
And  sometimes  caught  as  many  as  he 
wish'd; 
The  cargoes  he  confiscated,  and  gain 
He  sought  in  the  slave-market  too,  and 
dish'd 
Full  many  a  morsel  for  that  Turkish  trade, 
By  which,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  may  be 
made. 

CXXVII 

He  was  a  Greek,  and  on  his  isle  had  built 
(One  of  the  wild  and  smaller  Cyclades) 
A   very   handsome    house    from    out    his 
guilt,  10 II 

And  there  he  lived  exceedingly  at  ease; 
Heaven  knows  what  cash  he  got  or  blood 
he  spilt, 
A  sad  old  fellow  was  he,  if  you  please; 
But  this  I  know,  it  was  a  spacious  build- 

ing»       .  .  .  .     .  ,. 

Full  of  barbaric  carving,  paint,  and  gilding. 

CXXVIII 

He  had  an  only  daughter,  calFd  Haid^e, 
The  greatest  heiress  of  the  Eastern  Isles; 

Besides,  so  very  beautiful  was  she,  10 19 

Her  dowry  was  as  nothing  to  her  smiles: 

Still  in  her  teens,  and  like  a  lovely  tree 
She  grew  to  womanhood,  and  between 
whiles 

Rejected  several  suitors,  just  to  learn 

How  to  accept  a  better  in  his  turn. 


CXXIX 

And  walking  out  upon  the  beach,  below 
The  cliff,  towards  sunset,  on  that  day  she 
found. 
Insensible,  —  not  dead,  but  nearly  so,  — 
Don   Juan,   almost   famish'd,  and  half 
drown'd; 
But  being  naked,  she  was  shock'd,  you 
know. 
Yet    deem'd    herself  in    common  pity 
bound,  lojo 

As  far  as  in  her  lay, '  to  take  him  in, 
A  stranger '  dying,  with  so  white  a  skin. 

cxxx 

But  taking  him  into  her  father's  house 
Was  not  exactly  the  best  way  to  save. 

But  like  conveying  to  the  cat  the  mouse. 
Or  people  in  a  trance  into  their  grave; 

Because  the  good  old  man  had  so  much 

Unlike  the  honest  Arab  thieves  so  brave, 
He    would    have    hospitably    cured    the 

stranger. 
And  sold  him  instantly  when  out  of  danger. 

cxxxi 

And  therefore,  with  her  maid,  she  thought 
it  best  1041 

(A  virgin  always  on  her  maid  relies) 
To  place  him  in  the  cave  for  present  rest: 
And  when,  at  last,  he  open'd  his  black 
eyes, 
Their  charity  increased  about  their  guest; 
And   their   compassion   grew  to  such  a 
size, 
It  open'd  half  the  tiu-npike-gates  to  heaven 
(St.  Paul  says,  't  is  the  toll  which  must  be 
given). 

CXXXII 

They  made   a   fire, —  but  such   a   fire  as 
they 
Upon  the   moment  could  contrive  with 
such  1050 

Materials  as  were  cast  up  round  the  bay,  — 
Some  broken  planks,  and  oars,  that  to 
the  touch 
Were   nearly   tinder,   since   so    long   they 
lay 
A  mast  was  almost  crumbled  to  a  crutch; 
But,  by  God's  grace,  here  wrecks  were  in 

such  plenty, 
That   there    was   fuel    to    have    fumish'd 
twenty. 
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CXXXIII 

He  had  a  bed  of  fan,  and  a  pelkse. 
For  Haidte  stripped  her  sables  off  to 

His  oooeb;  aai,  that  lie  might  be  more  at 

And  warm,  io  case  by  chance  fae  should 

TbOT  also  gave  a  petdeoat  apieee, 

She  and   her  maid  —  and  promised   bj 

daybreak 
To  paj  him  a  freslt  Tisit,  with  a  dish 
For  breakfast,  of  eggs,  coftee,  bread,  ud 

fish. 

CXXXIV 
And  thus  thev  left  him  to  hia  kaie  repose: 

Juan  slept  like  a  top,  <ff  like  the  dead, 
Wbo   sleep   at    last,    perhaps   (God   only 

Just  for  the  present;  and  in  hi«  lull'd 
head 
Not  even  a  vision  of  his  former  woes 

Throbb'd    in    accursM    dreams,    which 
sometimes  spread  lo/u 

Unwelcome  visions  of  our  former  ^ears. 
Till   the   e;e,   cheated,   opens   thick   with 


Toong  Juan  slept  all  dreamless:  —  but  the 

Who  smooth'd  his  pillow,  as  she  left  the 

Look'd    back   upon   him,   and   a   moment 

And    tarn'd,   believing    that    he    call'd 
again. 
He  slomber'd;  yet  she  thought,  at  least 
she  said 
(The  heart  will  slip,  even  as  the  tongue 
and  pen), 
He  bad  pronounced  her  name  —  but  she 

That  at  this  moment  Juan  knew  it  not. 

cxxxvi 
And  pensive  to  her  father's   house    she 


She  being  wiser  by  a  year  or  two: 
A  year  or  two 's  an  age  when  rightly  spent. 
And  Zoe  spent  hem,  as  most  women  do. 


In  gaining  aU  that  inefol  sort  of  know- 

le^ 
Wbioh  is  aeqniTed  in  Natnre'a  good  old 

collie. 

CXXXVI  I 
The  mom  broke,  and  found  Jnan  slomber- 
ing  still 
Fast   in   his   oave,  and  nothing  elash'd 
upon  ■'<9i> 

His  rest;  the  rushing  of  the  netghbonring 
rill. 
And  the  young  beonu  of  the  ezolnded 

Troubled  him  not,  aad  he  might  skep  his 
fiU; 
And  need  be  had  of  slumber  yet,  for 

—  his  hardships  were 

my  grand-dad's '  Nar- 


Had   snfFer'd   more 
comparative 


CXX  XVIII 
Not  BO  Haid^e:  she  sadly  toss'd  and  tum- 
bled. 
And  started  from  her  sleep,  and,  turning 

Dream'd  of  a  tbonsand  wrecks,  o'er  which 
she  stumbled. 
And  handsome  corpses  strew'd  npon  the 

And  woke  her  maid   so  early  that  she 
grnmbled. 
And  call'd  her  fiithec's  old  slaves  ap. 

In   several   oaths  —  Armenian,  Turk,  and 

Greek  — 
They  knew  not  what  to  think  of  sncH  • 

freak. 

cxxxix 

Bat  up  she  got,  and  up  she  made  them  gd^ 

With  some  pretence  about  the  snn,  that 

Sweet  skies  just  when  he  rises,  or  is  set; 
And  'tis,  no  doubt,  a  sight  to  see  when 

Bright  PhcebuB,  while  the  mountains  still 

With    mbt,   and   every   bird   with   him 

And  night  is  flung  off  like  a  moaming  snit 
Worn  for  a    husband,  —  or   some  other 


I  aav,  the  sua  U  a  most  glorioiia  sight, 
I  VB  seen  him  rise  full  oft,  indeed  of  late 

I  have  sat  up  oo  purpose  all  the  night. 
Which  bastena,  as  physiciAns  say,  oue'e 
fate; 

And  30  hII  }-«,  who  would  be  in  tho  right 
In  health  and  pursp,  begin  your  &j  to 


Engrave  upon  the  plate,  you  rose  at  four. 

And  Haid^  met  the  morning  face  to  fa<^e; 
Her  own  was  freahcst,  though  a  feTerish 
flush 
Had  djed  it  with  the  headlong  blood,  whoae 

IVom   heart  to  cheek   is  curb'd  into  a 

Like  to  a  torrent  wliioh  a  mountaiD'a  base, 

That  overpowere  some  Alpine  river's  rush. 

Checks  to  a  lake,  whose  waves  in  circles 

Or  the  Red  Saa  —  but  the  soa  is  not  red. 


And  down  the  cliff  the  isUod  virgin  came. 

And  uear  tlie  envo  her  quick  light  foot- 
steps drew,  iijQ 
WhUe  the  sun  smiled  on  her  with  his  first 

And  young  Aurora  kiss'd  her  lips  with 

Taking  her  for  a  sister;  just  the  same 
Mbtitke  you  would  have  made  on  seeing 
the  two. 
Although   the  mortal,  quite  as  fresh   and 

Had  all  the  advantage,  too,  of  not  being  air. 


And  when  into  the  cavern  Haid^c  stepp'd 


And  then  she  stopp'd,  and  stood  as  if  in 


(For  sleep  is  awful),  and  on  tiptoe  crept 
And  wrapt  hun  closer,  lest  the  air,  tw 


Should  reach 

death 
Bent  withhush'd  lips, 

drawn  breath. 


blood,  then  o'er  him  si 
that  drank  his  ac 


And  thus  like  to  an  anget  o'er  the  dying 
Who  die  in  righteousness,  she  leau'd;  and 

All  tranquilly  the  shipwreck'd  buy  was  ly- 
ing. 

As  o'er  him  lay  the  calm  and  stirless  air: 
But  Zoe  the  meantime  some  eggs  wfts  frying. 

Since,  after  all,  no  doubt  the  youthful 

Must   breakfast  ~  and   betimes,   lest   they 

should  ask  it, 
She  drew  out  her  provision  from  the  buket. 


She  knew  that  the  best  feelings  must  have 
Tiotual, 
And  that  a  shipwreck'd  youth  would  hun*    ' 
gry  be; 
Besides,  being  less  in  love,  she  yawn'd  a 
little, 
And  felt  her  veins  chill'd  by  the  neigb- 
bouring  sea ; 
And  BO,  she  cook'd  their  breakfast  to  a  tittle; 

I  can't  say  that  she  gave  them  any  tea. 
But  there  were  eggs,  fruit,  coffee,  bread, 

fish,  honey. 
With   Scio  wine,  —  and   all   for   lore,  not 
money.  ,,te 


But   Haidde   stopp'd   ber  with    her   quick 
small  liand, 
And  without  word,  a  sign  her  finger  drew 

Her  lip,  which  Zoe  neeils  must  understand; 
And,  the  first  breakfast  spoilt,  prepared 

Because  her  mistress  would  not  let  her  break 
That  sleep  which  seem'd  as  it  would  ne'er 


For   still   he   lay,   and   on   his   thin   worn 

cheek  n-q 

A  purple  liectic  play'd  like  dying  day 

On  the  snow-tops  of  distant  hills;  the  streak 

Of  sufferance  yet  upon  his  forehead  lay. 

Where    the    blue    veuis   look'd    shadowy, 

shrunk,  and  weak : 

And  his  black  curia  were  dewy  with  the 
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Whieh  weig^i'd  upaa  them  yet,  all  damp 
Mii'd  with  the  atooj  TBpotin  of  the  vkolt. 

CXLVIII 

And  the  bent  o'er  him,  ud  fae  kf  banMth, 

Hush'd  as  the   babe   npon  its  motlier'a 

Droop'd  u  the  willow  when  no  winds  Dan 
breathe, 
Lnll'd  like  the  depth  of  ocean  when  at 

Fair  aa  the  crowning  roae   of   the   whole 

Soft  M  the  eallow  cygnet  in  its  nest; 


CXLIX 

He  woke  and  gaxed,  and  would  htve  slept 

anuu, 

But  tAe  tail  face  which  met  his   ejea 

forbade 

Those  eyes  to  close,,  though  weorineas  and 

Had  further  sleep  a  farther  pleasure 

For  woman's  face  was  never  form'd  in 

For  Juan,  so  that  eTcn  when  he  pniy'd 
He  tum'd  tram  grisly  saints,  and  martyrs 

To  the  aweet  portruti  of  the  Yii^in  Mary. 

CL 

And  thus  upon  his  elbow  he  arose. 
And  look  d  upon  the  lady,  in  whose  cheek 

The  pale  contended  with  the  purple  rose. 
As  with  an  effort  she  began  to  speak; 

Her  eyes  were  eloquent,  her  words  would 

Although  she  told  him,  in  good  modem 
Greek, 
With  aD  Ionian  accent,  low  and  sweet. 
That  he  was  faint,  and  must  not  talk,  but 


eat. 


CLl 


Now  Juan  could  not  understand  a  word, 
Being  no  Grecian;  but  he  had  an  ear, 

And  her  voice  was  the  warble  of  a  bird. 
So  soft,  so  sweet,  so  delicately  dear, 

That  finer,  simpler  music  ne'er  was  beard; 
The  sort  of  sound  we  echo  with  a  tear. 


Without  knowing  wl^  —  an  overpowering 
Whence  Melody  descends  as  from  a  throne. 


And  Juan  gated  as  one  who  is  awoke     tiag 
By  a  distant  oigan,  doubting  if  he  be 

Not  yet  a  dreamer,  till  the  ^dl  is  broke 
By  the  watohman,  or  some  such  reali^, 

Or  by  one's  early  valet's  cnrsM  knock; 
At  least  it  is  a  heavy  sound  to  me, 

Who   like   a   morning   slomher  —  for   the 

Sbows  stars  and  women  in  a  better  light. 

CLIII 

And  Juan,  too,  was  help'd  ont  from   his 
Or  sleep,  or  whatsoe'er  it  was,  by  feel- 


Upou  his  senses,  and  the  Vi'v^^^"g  beam 
Of   the   new   flre,  which   Zoe   kept  up, 
kneeling 
To  stir  her  viands,  made  him  quite  awake 
And  long  for  food,  but  chiefly  >  beef-steak. 

CLIV 

But  beef  is  rare  within  these  oxleai  isles; 

Goat's  flesh  there  is,  no  doubt,  and  kid, 
and  mutton; 
And,  when  a  holiday  upon  them  smiles, 

A  joint  upon  their  barbai 


arbaroua  spits  they 


Others  are  fair  and  fertile,  i 
This,  though  not  large,  was  < 


I  say  that  beef  is  rare,  and  can't  help  think- 
ing 
That  the  old  fable  of  the  Minotaur  — 
From   which   oui   modem   morals  rightly 
shrinking 
Condemn  the  roval  lady's  taste  who  wore 
A    cow's   shape  for  a  mask  —  was  only 
(sinking 
The  allegory)  a  mere  type,  i 
'    '  "  isiphae  promoted  breed 
e  the  Cretans  bloodier  in 


beer. 

Because  't  ia  liquor  only,  and  being  far 
From  tbia  my  sabject,  has   no  busineas 

We  know,  too,  they  are  very  fond  of  war, 
A  pleaaure  —  like  ftU  pleasures  —  rather 

So  were  the  Cretans —  from  which  I  infer 
That  beef  and  battlea  both  were  owing'  to 


But  to  resume.     The  langnJd  Juan  raised 
His  head  upon  his  elbow,  and  he  saw  115a 

A  aight  on  which  he  had  not  lately  gazed, 
As  all  his  latUT  meals  had  been  quite  raw. 

Three  or  four  things,  for  which  the  Lord  be 
praised, 
And,   feeling  still  the  famisb'd  vulture 
gnaw, 

He  fell  upon  whate'er  was  offerd,  like 

A  priest,  a  shark,  an  alderman,  or  pike. 

CLVIII 

He  ate,  and  he  was  well  supplied:  and  she. 

Who  watch'd  him  like  a  mother,  would 

Him  past  all  hounds,  because  she  smiled  to 

Such  appetite   in   one   she    had  deem'il 

But  Zoe,  being  older  than  Haid^e. 

Knew   (by  tradition,  for  she  ne'er   had 

That  famish'd  people  must  be  slowly  nurst, 
And   fed   by  spoonfuls,   else   they  always 


And  BO  she  took  the  liberty  to  state. 

Rather   by  deeds   than   words,  because 


Was  urgent,  that  the  gentleman,  whose  fate 
Had  made  her  mtstresB  quit  her  bed  to 


Next  they — he  being  naked,  nave  a  tat- 

Pair  of  searce  decent  trowsers  —  went  to 
work. 

And  in  the  fire  his  recent  isgs  they  scs:b- 

And  dress'd  him,  for  the  present,  like  a 

Turk, 

Or  Greek  —  that  is,  although  it  not  much 

matter'd, 

Omitting  turban,  slippers,  pistols,  dirk.  — 

They   furnish 'd   him,  entire,  except  some 

stitches. 
With   a  clean    shirt,    and  Tery    spaciona 
breeches.  i  ifa 


And  then  fair  Haid^e  tried  her  tongue  at 

speaking. 

But  not  a  word  could  Joan  compreheed, 

Although   lie   listened   so   that   the   young 

Greek  in 

Her  earnestness  would  ne'er  hsTe  made 

And,  as  he  interrupted  not,  went  eking 

Her  speech  out  to  her  ptiMg6  and  friend. 
Till  pausing  at  the  last  her  breatb  to  take. 
She  saw  he  did  not  uuderstand  Romaic. 


And  then  she  bad 

And  smiles,  and  sparkles  of  the  speaking 
And   read  (the  only  bonk  she  could)  the 

Of  his  fair  face,  and  found,  by  syinpathy. 
The  answer  eloquent,  where  the  soul  ehinel 

And  darts  in  one  quick  glance  a  long  reply ; 
And  thus  in  every  look  she  saw  enprest 
A  world  of  words,  and  tilings  at  which  she 
guess'd. 

CLX111 

And  now,  bv  dint  of  fingers  and  of  eyes. 
And  war^s  repeated  after  her,  he  took 

A  lesson  in  her  tongue;  but  by  surmise. 
No  doubt,  less  of  her  language  than  her 
look:  ,]» 

As  he  who  studies  fervently  the  skies 
Tnms  oftener  to  the  stars  than  to  his 

Thus  .Tuan  learn'd  his  alpha  beta  better 
From  Haid^e's  glance  than  any  graren  lett«E, 
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Tis  pleuiag  to  be  Khool'd  in  k  Btnnge 
tongue 
By  female  lips  uid  eyes  —  tint  i>,  I 

When  both  the  teacher  and  the  tftoght  are 

Aa  was  the  case,  at  least,  where  I  have 

They  smile  so  when  one  'a  right,  and  when 

one  's  wrong 
They  smile  still  more,  and  then  there 

intervene  ijid 

Pressnie  of  hands,  perhaps  eren  a  chaato 

I  leam'd  the  little  that  I  know  by  this: 

That  is,  some  words  of  Spanish,  Tork,  and 
Greek, 

Italian  not  at  all,  having  no  teachers; 
Much  English  I  cannot  preteDd  to  spe^ 

Learning  that  language  chiefly  from  its 

Barrow,  South,  Tillotson,  whom  every  week 
I  study,  also  Blair,  the  highest  raachera 
Of  eloquence  in  piety  and  prose  — 
I  hate  your  poets,  so  read  none  of  those,  ijn 

As  for  the  ladies,  I  have  nought  to  say, 
A  wanderer  from  the  British  world  of 
fashion. 
Where  I,  like  other  'dogs,  have  had  my 
day,' 
Like  other  men,  too,  may  have  had  my 
passion  — 
But   that,   like    other   things,   has    psss'd 

And  all  her  fools  whom  I  amid  lay  the 
lash  on: 
Foes,  friends,  men,  women,  now  are  nought 

But  dreams  of  what  has  been,  no  more  to  be. 


Return  we  to  Don  Juan.     He  begun 

To  bear  new  words,  and  to  repeat  them  ; 

but  IJJD 

Some  feelings,  universal  as  the  sun. 
Were  such  as  could  not  in  his  breast  be 

More  than  within  the  bosom  of  a  nun  : 
He  was  in  love,  —  as  you  would  be,  no 


With  a  young  benefactress,  —  so  wu  aha. 
Just  in  the  way  we  very  often  see. 


She  name  into  the  cave,  but  it  was  merely 

To  see  her  bird  reposing  inlusnest ;  ii«i 

And  she  would  softly  stir  nis  locks  soonrly. 

Without  disturbing  her  yet  slumbering 

piest, 

Breathmg  all   gently  o'er  his   cheek   and 

mouth. 
As  o'er  a  bed  of  roses  the  sweet  aontli. 

CLXIX 

And  every  mom  his  colour  fresUiei  oune. 

And  every  day  help'd  on  his  convales- 

Twas  well,  because  health  in  the  human 

Is  pleasant,  l^esides  being  true  love's  ea- 

For  health  and  idleness  to  passion's  flame 
Are  oil  and  gunpowder;  and  some  good 
lessons  Tjja 

Are  also  learnt  from  Ceres  and  from  Bao- 

Without  whom  Venus  will  not  long  attack 


CLXX 
While  Venus  fills  the  heart  (without  heart 

Love,  though  good  always,  is  not  quite 
so  good), 
Ceres  presents  a  plate  of  vermicelli,  — 
For  love  must  De  sustain'd  like  flesh  and 
blood,— 
While  Bacchus  pours  out  wine,  or  hands  a 
jelly  : 
Eggs,  oysters,  too,  are  amatory  food  ; 
But  who  is  their  purveyor  from  above 
Heaven  knows,  —  it  may  be  Neptune,  Pan, 
or  Jove.  i)te 

CLXXI 
When   Juan   woke    he   found   some   good 


That   ever   made   a   youthful    heart    less 
steady. 
Besides  her   maid's  as  pretty  for  theii 


DON  JUAN 


But  I  hsTe  spoken  of  all  this  alreadir  — 

And  ropotititin  's  tireaome  and  imwJBe,  — 
Well  — Juan,  after  bathing  in  th(-  sea. 
Came  always  back  to  coffee  and  Uaid^e. 

Cl.XKU 
Both  were  so  young,  and  one  so  innocent, 
That  bathing  paae'd  for  ncthing ;  Juan 
aeem'd  tj^o 

To  her,  as  'twere,  the  kind  of  beini;  sent, 
'  Of  whom  these  two  years  she  had  niglitly 

dream  M, 
J      A  something  to  be  loved,  a  creattire  meant 
I  To   be   her   bajipinesa,  and   whom    she 


It  was  such  pleasure  to  behold  liiin,  such 

Enlargement  of  eiistenuo  to  mrtaike 
Nature   with   him,    to   thrill    lientuith   his 

To  watch   hijn    slumbering,  and   to  see 
him  wnhe:  ijia 

To  lire  with  him  forever  were  too  much; 
But  then  the  thought  of  parting  made 
her  qnake ; 
He  was  her  own,  her  ocean- treaniire.  cast 
Like  a  rich  wreck  —  her  first  luvc,  and  ber 


And  thus  a  moon  roU'd  on,  and  fair  Hai- 
d^e 

Faid  dnilj  visits  to  her  boy,  and  took 
Such  plentiful  precautions,  that  still  he 

Remained    unknown   within   his    craggy 

At  last  her  father's  prows  pnt  out  to  sea 

For  certain  merehantmen  upcm  the  look, 
Not  aa  of  Ture  to  carry  oS  an  lo,  1)91 

But  three  Ragusan  vessels,  bound  for  Scio. 

Then  came  her   freedom,  for  abe  hsid  no 

So  that,  her  father  being  at  sea,  she  was 
Free  as  a  married  woman,  or  such  other 
Female,  aa  where  she  likes  may  freely 

Without  even  the  incumbrance  of  a  brother. 
The    freest    she    that    ever    gazed    on 

glass; 


I  speak  of  Christiui  landt  in  thU  eompari- 


Now  she  prolong'd  her  visits  and  her  talk 
(For  they  must  talk),  and  he  had  leamt 
to  say 
So  mucfa  as  to  propose  to  take  a  walk,  — 

For  little  hod  he  wander'd  since  the  day 

On  which,  like  a  young  flower  snapp'd  from 

the  stalk. 

Drooping  and  dewy  on  the  beach  he  lav, — 

And   thus   they   wnlk'd  out   in  the  after- 

And  saw  the  sun  set  opposite  the  moon. 


t  was  a  wild  and  breater-bealen  coast, 
With  cliffs   above,   and   a  broad  sandy 


Guarded  by  shoals  and  rocks  as  by  an  host. 
With  here  and  there  a  creek,  whose  aspect 


Save  on  the  dead  long  8 

The  outstretfh'd  ocean  glitter  like  a  lake. 


And  the  small  ripple  spilt  upon  tlie  beach 
Scarcely    o'erpass'd   the  crenin  of   joul 
champagne, 
When  o'er  the  brim  the  sparkling  bumper* 

That  spring-dew  of  the  spirit !  the  heart's 

Few  things  surpass  old  wine ;  and  they  may 
preach 
Wlio   please,  —  the   more   because   thej 

Let  us  have  wine  and  women,  mirtli 

laughter. 
Sermons  and  soda-water  the  day  after. 

CLxxrx 
Man,  being  reasonable,  must  get  drank;       \ 

The  best  of  life  is  but  intoxication: 
Glory,  the  grape,  lave,  gold,  in  tbcse  are 

The  hopes  of  all  men,  and  of  every  no- 


uil 
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WtthoDt  their  sap,  how  branchless  were  the 

Of  life's  abuige  tree,  so  fmitfnl  oa  oo- 

BottoretnrD,  —  Getyery  dnink;  and  when 
Ton   wake   with  headaohe,  jon  shall   see 
what  tJien. 


Jome  hock  and  soda-water,  thta  you 

A  jdeaanre  worthy  Xerxes  the  great  king; 

For  not  the  bless'd  sherbet,  rablimed 
with  snow. 
Nor  the  first  nMuUe  of  the  deaert-spring. 

Nor  Bnrgniidy  in  all  its  sunset  glow, 
After  long  travel,  ennui,  love,  or  Blanghter, 
Vie  with  that  dnnght  of  bock  and  aoda* 

CLXXXI 

The  coast  —  I  think  it  waa  the  coast  that  Z 
Was  just  describing  —  Yea,  it   loiu   Uie 

Lay  at  this  period  quiet  as  the  sky. 


Lay  at  this  pei 
The   sands 


And  all  was  atillncss,  save  the  Eea--bird'B  cry. 

And  dolphin's  leap,  and  little  billow  crost 

By  some  low  rock  or  shelve,  that  made  it 

fret 
Against  the  boundary  it  scarcely  wet. 

CLXXXII 

And   forth   they  wander'd,  her  sire  being 

gone. 

As  I  have  said,  upon  an  eipedition;    145a 

And   mother,   brother,  guardian,   she  had 

Save  Zoe,  who,  although  with  due  pre- 

She  waited  on  her  tady  with  the  son. 

Thought  daily  service  was  her  only  mis- 
Bringing  warm  water,  wreathing  her  long 


CLXXXI  II 
IS  the   cooling   hour,   joat   when   the 

Tonuded 
d   sun   sinks  down   behind  the  azure 


Which  then  seema  aa  if  the  whole  earth  it 
bounded, 

atill,  146a 

With   the   far  mountain-crescent  half  Bur- 

rounded 
On  one  side,  and  the  deep  aea  calm  and 

chiU 
Upon  the  other,  and  the  rosy  aky. 
With  one  star  sparkling  through  it  like  an 

CLXXXiv 
And  thus  they  wander'd  forth,  and  hand  in 

Over  the  shining  pebbles  and  the  shell*. 
Glided  along  the  amooth  and  hardeii'd  land. 

And  in  the  worn  and  wild  reoeptaclea 

Work'd  by  the  storms,  yet  work'd  as  it  were 

plum'd. 

In  hollow  halla,  with  apony  roofs  and 

cells,  1479 

Tbey  tuni'd  torest;  and,  each  elasp'd  byan 

Yielded  to  the  deep  twilight's  purple  charm. 

They  look'd  up  to  the  sky,  whose  floating 
glow 
Spread  like  a  roay  ocean,  vaat  and  bright; 
They   gazed   npon   the   glittering   sea   be- 
Whence  the  broad  moon  rose  circling  into 
sight; 
They  heard  the  wave's  splash,  and  the  wind 

And  saw  each  other's  dark  eyea  darting 
light 
Into  each  other — and,  beholding  thia, 
Their   lips  drew  near,   and  clung  into   a 


■  l<wig, 


CLXXXVI 

long  kias,  a  kiss  of  youth,  and 

And  beauty,  all  coneentiating  like  rajrs 
Into  one  f ocns,  kindled  from  above ; 

Such  kiaaea  as  belong  to  early  daya. 
Where  heart,  and  soul,  and  sense,  in  concert 

And  the  blood  'a  lava,  and  the  pulse  a 
blaze, 
Each   kiss     a   heartKjuake,  —  for   a  kias^ 

strength, 
I  think,  it  must  be  nckon'd  by  its  length. 
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Bj  length  I  mean  duratiou;  thein  endured 

Heaven  knowa  bow  loog  —  no  doubt  Ihey 

And   if   they    bad,   they   could   Dot    have 

The  aum  of  their  Bensatuins  to  a  second; 
They  had  not  spoken;  but  they  felt  allured, 
As   if   their   aouts  and   lips   each   other 
beckon'c), 
ih,  being  j 
the  J  uluDg 

Their  hearts  the  Hotrers  from  wbeace  the 
hone;  sprung. 


The  silent  ooean,  uid  the  starlight  l«y. 
The  twilight  glow  whioh  muiuently  grew 

The  voiceless  sands   and   dropping   caves, 
that  lay 
Around  them,  made  tbeiii  to  each  other 


They  fear'd  no  eyes  nor  cars  ou  that  lone 
beaeh. 
They  felt  no  terrors  from  the  night,  they 

All   in   all   to   each    other:    though   their 
speech 
Was  oroken   words,  they  thought  a  lan- 
guage there, — 

And  all  the  burning  tongues  the  passions 

Found  in  one  sigh  the  best  interpreter 
Of  nature's  oraolo  —  first  love,  —  thut  all 
Which  Eve  has  left  her  daughters  since  her 
fall 


Hoid^  spoke  not  of  scruples,  ask'd  no  vows. 
Nor  oSer'd  any ;  she  had  never  heard 

Of  plight  and  promises  to  be  a  spouse. 
Or  perils  by  a  loving  maid  incurred; 

She  was  all  which  pure  ignorance  allows. 
And  flew  to  her  young  mate  like  a  young 


CXCI 
She  loved,  and  was  beloved  —  she  adored. 
And  she  was  wurshipp'd;  after  nature's 

fashion. 
Their  intense  houIs,  into  each  other  pour'd. 
If  souls  could  die,  had  perisb'd  in  tliat 

But  by  degrees  their  senses  were  restored. 

Again  t«  be  o'ercome,  again  to  dash  on; 

And,  heatiug   'gainst   hU  bosom,   Haid^e'i 

Felt  as  if  never  more  to  beat  apart.         ,;>» 

CXCII 
Alas  I  they  were   so  joun^   so   beautiful, 

So  lonely,  loving,  helpless,  and  the  hour 
Was  that  in  which  the  heart  is  always  full. 

And,  having  o'er  ibtelf  no  further  power, , 
Prompts  deeds  eternity  can  not  annul. 

But  pays   off    munjeuti>    in   un    endless 

Of  hell-ftre  —  all  prepared  tor  people  giving 
Pleasure  or  pain  to  one  another  living. 


Excepting  our  first  parents,  such  a  pair 
Had   nui  the  risk  of   being  damn'd  fot 

And  llaid^e,  being  devout  as  well  aa  fair. 
Had,  doubtless,  heard  about  the  Stygian 


They  look  upon  each  other,  and  their  ares 
Gleam  in  the  moonlight;  and  faer  white 
arm  clasps 

Round  Juan's  bead,  and  his  around  her  lies 
Half  buried  in  the  tresses  which  it  grasps; 

She  sits  upon  his  knee,  and  diinks  his  sighs. 
Ho  hers,  until  they  end  in  broken  gaaps; 

And  thus  they  form  a  group  that 's  quite 
autique,  i;^. 

Half  naked,  loving,  natural,  and  Greek. 


And  when  those  deep  and  burning  moments 

And  Juan  sunk  to  sleep  within  her  arms. 
She  Hlejft  not,  hut  all  tenderly,  though  fast, 
Suataiii'd   his    head    upon    her    bosom's 
charms. 
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And  now  and  tlien  her  eye  to  heaven  is 

And  then  on  the  pale  cheek  her  breaat 
now  wamu, 
Pillow'd  on  her  o'erflowing  heart,  which 


haUit 


With  all  it  granted,  and  with  all  it  gianta. 

cxcvi 

An  infant  when  it  gazei  on  a  light,         i«6i 

A  child  the  momant  when  it  drains  the 

A  devotee  when  aoarg  the  Host  in  sight, 

An  Arab  with  a  stranger  for  a  guest, 

A   sailor   when   the   pnze   has    itmck    in 

fight, 

A  miser  fllling  his  most  hoarded  chest, 

Feel   rapture;   bat  not  such  true  J07  are 

reaping 
As  they   who  wat«h  o'er  what  they  love 
while  sleeping. 

For  there  it  lies  so  tranquil,  so  beloved,    1669 

All  that  it  hath  of  life  with  na  ia  living; 

So  gentle,  stirless,  helpless,  and  nnmored. 

And   all   unconscious    of    the    joj    'tis 

giving; 

Allit  haUi  felt,  inflicted,  pass'd,  and  proved, 

Huah'd  into  depths  beyond  the  watcher's 

diving: 

There  lies  the  thing  we  love  with  all  its 

And  all  its  charms,  like  death  vrithout  its 


cxcvni 
The   lady   watch'd   her    lover  —  and   that 

Of  Love's,  and  Night's,  and  Ocean's  soli- 

O'erflow'd  her  sonl  with  their  united  power ; 

Amidst   the  barren   sand   and  rocks  so 

rude  i5»o 

She  and  her  ware-worn  love  had  made  their 

Where  nought  upon  their  passion  could 

And  all  the  stars  that  crowded  the  blue 


nothing 


nothing  happier  than  her  glowing  face. 


Alas  I  the  love  of  women  I  it  is  known 
To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thing; 


For  all  of  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown, 
And  if  'tis  lort,  life  bath  no  more  to 

To  them  but  mockeries  of  the  past  alone, 

And  their  revei^  is  as  the  tier's  spring. 

Deadly,  and  qnic^  and  aruahmg;  yet,  as 

real  ■»> 

Torture  is  thebs,  what  they  inflict  they 


They  are  right;  for  man,  to  man  so  oft  un- 
just. 
Is  always  so  to  women;  one  sole  bond 
Awaits  them,  trcacherv  is  all  their  trust; 
Tanght  to  conceal,  ueir  bursting  hearts 
despond 
Over  their  idol,  till  some  wealthier  lust 
Buys  them  in  marriage  —  and  what  rests 
beyond? 
A  thankless  husband,  next  a  faithless  lover. 
Then  dressing,  nmsingT  praying,  and  all 's 


Some  take  a  lover,  some  take  drams  <« 


)  theit 
Losing  the  advantage  of  a  virtnons  sta- 


igai 

From  the  doll  palace  to  the  dirty  hovel: 
Some  play  the  devil,  and  then  write  a 


Haid^e  was  Native's  bride,  and  knew  not 

this; 
Haid^e  was  Passion's  child,  bc^n  where 

the  Sim  1610 

Showers  triple  li^t,  and  scorches  even  the 

Of  his  gazellfr«yed  danghten;  she  was 

Made  but  to  love,  to  feel  that  she  was  his 
Who  was  her  chosen:  what  was  said  or 

Elsewhere  was  nothing.     She  had  naught 

Hope,  care,   nor   love,  beyond,   her  heart 
beat  km. 


ccm 
And  ah  1  that  quickemng  of  the  heiut,  that 
beat! 

How  much  it  easts  us  ',  yet  eaah  rismg 
throb 
Is  in  its  CBUSB  as  its  effect  bo  sweet. 

That  Wisdom,  ever  on  the  watch  to  rob 


:,  too,  has  a 
tough  job 
To   make   us    uDdeiatand   each    good   old 

So  good  —  I  wonder  Castleroagh  dua't  tax 


Anil  now  't  was  done  ~  on  the  lone  shore 
were  plighted 
Their   hearts ;   the   Rtars,   their   nuptial 
torehes,  shed 
Beauty  upon  the  beautiful  they  lighted : 
Ocean  their  witneM,  and  the  cave  their 
bed, 
By  their  own  feelings  ballow'd  and  united, 
Theii  priest  was  Sjolitude,  and  they  were 

I      And  they  wer«  happy,  for  to  theii  young 

I      Each  was  an  angel,  and  earth  paradise. 


Ob,  Love  !  of  whom  great  C^sar  was  the 

Titus  the  master,  Antony  the  slave, 
Horace,  Catullus,  scholars,  Ovid  tutor, 
Sappho  the  sage  blue-stocking,  in  whose 

All  tbose  may  leap  who  rather  would  he 

(Lencadia's    rock    atill    overlooks    the 


Thou   nuik'st   the   chaste    connubial   state 


Ciesar  and  Pompey,  Mahomet,  Belisariiis, 
Have  much  employ'd  the  muse  of  his- 
ttiry's  pen; 
Their  lives  and  fortunes  were  eitremelj 

Sach  worthies  Time  will  never  see  again; 


Yet  to  these  four  in  three  things  the  aauie 

luck  holds. 
They    all    were    heroes,   conquerors,    and 

cuckolds. 


Thou  mak'st  philosophers;  there's  Epicu- 

And  Aristippus,  a  material  crew  I        165a 
Who  to  inmioral  courses  would  allure  us 

By  theories  quite  uractieahle  too; 
If  only  from  the  devil  they  would  insure  ua. 

How  pleasant  were  the  maTini  (not  quite 

■  Eat,  drink,  and  love,  what  can  tbe  rest 

aviul  us  ?  ' 
So  said  the  royal  sage  Sardaiiapalus. 


I  can't  but  say  it  seems  to  me  most  truly  > 
Terpleiing  question;  but,  no  doubt,  the 

Does   these   things   for  us,  and   whenever 

Strong  p^pitation  rises,  't  is  her  boon. 
Else  how  the  devil  is  it  that  fresh  features 
Have  such   a   chiunn   for  us   poor   human 


I  hate  inconstancy —  I  loathe,  detest. 
Abhor,  condemn,  abjure  the  mortal  made 

Of  such  quicksilver  clay  that  in  his  breast 
No  permanent  toundatioo  can  be  laid; 

Love,  constant  love,  has  been  my  constant 

And  yet  last  night,  being  at  a  masquer- 
1  saw  the  prettiest  creature,  fresh  from 
Which  gave  me  some  sensations  like  a  vil- 


'  I  will,  my  dear  Philosophy  I '  I  said, 
'  But  then  her  teeth,  and  then,  oh,  Heav- 
en I  het  eye  t 

1 11  just  inquire  if  she  be  wife  or  maid. 
Or  neither  —  out  of  curiosity. ' 
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'  Stop  t '    cried   FIiDdbc^Ii;,    with   ait    so 

(Though  Bhe  wa«  maaqned  then  u  a  fair 
Venetian) ;  ibia 

CCXI 
■  Stop  I '  BO  I  itopp'd.  —  Bot  to  retum:  that 

Men  call  ineonstaoof  ia  nothing  more 
Than  admiration  due  where  natuie'a  rich 

Profusion  with  young  beauty  coven  o'er 
Some  favour'd  objeot;  and  as  in  the  niche 

A  lovely  statue  we  ahnost  adore, 
This  sari:  of  adoration  of  the  real 
la  but  a  heightening  of  the  '  beau  ideaL' 

T  is  the  perception  of  the  beautiful, 

A  fine  extension  of  the  faculties,  16911 

Platonic,  universal,  wonderful. 

Drawn  from  the  stars,  and  fllter'd  through 
the  skies. 

Without   which   life   would 
dull; 
In  short,  it  is  the  use  of  our  own  eyes. 

With  one  or  two  small  senses  added,  just 

To  hint  that  flesh  is  form'd  of  fiery  dust. 

CCXI  1 1 

Yet  't  is  a  painful  feeling,  and  unwilling, 

""  ■'    e  alwajs  could  perceive 


'T  would  save  us  many  a  hesrtache,  many 

a  shilling 

(For   we   must   get   them   any   how   or 

grieve), 

Whereas  if  one  sole  lady  pleased  for  ever. 

How  pleasant  for  the  heart  as  well  as  liver  ! 

CCXIV 

The  heart  is  like  the  sky,  a  part  of  heaven. 

But  changes  night  and  day,  too,  like  the 

sky; 

Now  o'er  it   clouds  and  thunder  most  be 

And  darkness  and  destruction  as  on  high: 
But  when  it  hath  been  scoreh'd,  and  pierced, 
and  riven, 
Its   storms  expire  in   water-drops ;   the 

Pours  forth  at  last  the  heart's  blood  tum'd 


CCXV 
The  liver  is  the  lazaret  of  bile. 

But  very  rarely  executes  its  function, 
For  the  first  pASsion  stays  there  such  a  while, 

That  all  the  rest   creep  in  and  form  a 


Life  knots  of  vipers  on  a  dunghill's  soil,  — 
Rage,  fear,  hate,  jealousy,  revenge,  con 


So  that  all  mischiefs  spring  up  from  this 

Like   earthquakes    from    the   hidden  flra 
call'd  '  central,'  17K 

In  the  mean  time,  vrithout  prooeeding  more 
In  this  anatomy,  I  've  fluish'd  now 

Two  hundred  and  odd  stanzas  hs  before. 
That  being  about  the  number  I II  allow 

Each  canto  of  the  twelve,  or  twenty-four; 
And,  laying  down  my  pen,  I  make  my 
bow. 

Leaving  Don  Juan  and  Haidde  to  plead 

For  them  and  theirs  with  all  who  deign  to 
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Hail,  Muse  I  et  cetera.  —  We  left  Juan 
sleeping, 
Pillow'd  upon  a  fair  and  happy  breast, 
And  watch'd  by  eyes  that  never  yet  knew 
weeping. 
And  loved  by  a  young  heart,  too  deeply 
blest 
To  feel  the  poison  through  her  spirit  creep- 
ing. 
Or  know  who  rested  there,  a  foe  to  rest, 
Had  soil'd  the  current  of  her  sinless  years. 
And  tum'd  her  pure  heart's  purest  blood 
totearsi 


Oh,  Love  !  what  is  it  in  this  world  of  ours 
Which  makes  it  fatal  to  be  loved  7     Ah, 

With  cypress  branches  hast  thou  wreathed 
thy  bowers, 
And  made  thy  best  intenireter  a  sigh  ? 
As  those  who  dote  on  odours   plnck  the 

And  place  them  on  their   breast  —  hot 
place  to  die  — 


Thus   the   fiail   beings   we   would   fondlj 

clierish 
Are  ]&id  within  our  boaoins  but  to  perish. 

In  her  first  pission  woman  lores  her^lojer, 

"Ip^l  the  others  all  ihe  loves. is _kie. 

Which  grows  a  h&bit  she  canue'erget  ovtr, 

Aud  lits  her  loosely  —  like  (m  easy  glove. 

As  you   may  find,   whene'er   you   like  to 

prove  hen  i. 

One  nan  alone  at  first  her  heart  can 


I  know  not  if  the  fault  be  men's  or  theirs; 

fint  one  thing's  pretty  sure;   u  woinaD 

planted 

(Unless   at    once   she   plunge   for   life   iu 

pmyers) 

After  a  decent  time  must  be  gsllanted; 

Although,  no  doubt,  her  firet  of  love  affairs 

Is   t^t   to   which   her   heart   is  wholly 

granted;  jo 

Yet  there  ore  some,  tbey  »j,  who  have 


But  those  who  have 


r  end  with  only 


T  is  melancholy,  itnd  a  fearful  sipi 
Of  human  frailty,  folly,  also  crime, 

That  love  and  marriage  rarely  can  combine, 
Although  thej  both  are  born  in  the  same 

Marriage   from   love,   like    vinegar    from 

A  sad,  sour,  sober  beverage  —  by  time 
Is  sharpen'd  from  its  high  celential  flavour 
Down  to  a  very  homely  household  savour,  to 


There 's  sometbitig  of  antipathy,  as  't  were, 
Between  their  present  and  their  flitntc 

A  kind  of  flattery  that 's  hardly  fair 

Is  nsed  until  the  truth  arrives  too  late  — 

Yet  what  can  people  do.  except  despair? 
The  same  things  change  their  names  at 

For  instance  —  passion  in  a  lover 's  glorious, 
But  in  a  husband  is  pronounced 


Men  grow  ashamed  of  being  so  very  fond; 

They  sometimes  also  get  a  little  tired   ^s 

(But  that,  of  course,  is  rare),  and  then  de- 

The  same  things  cannot  always  he  ad* 

Vet 't  is  '  so  nominated  in  the  bond,' 

That  both  are  tied  till  one  shall   ban 
expired. 
Sad  thoughtl  to  lose  the  spouse  that  i 

adorning 
Our  days,  and  put  one's  servants  into  tnon 


There 's  doubtless  something   in  domestio 
doings 
Which  forms,  in  fact,  true  love's  antitb»- 

Romances  paint  at  fidl  length  people's 
iues. 

But  only  give  a  bust  of  mamagcs; 
For  no  one  cares  for  matrimonial  cooines. 

There  *s   nothing  wrong   in  a  coanulnal 

Think  you,  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch's  i 
Be  would  have  written  somiets  all  his  life? 


All  tragedies  are  finuth'd  bv  a  death. 
All  comedies  are  ended  by  a  marriage; 

The  future  states  of  boOi  are  left  to  faith. 
For  authors  fear  description  might  dis- 
parage 

The  worlds  to  come  of   both,  or  fall   be- 

And  then  both  worlds  would  pnnish  tfaeir 
miscarriage ;  jo 

So  leaving  each  their  priest  and  prayer- 
book  ready, 

They  say  no  more  of  Death  or  of  the  Lady. 


The  only  two  that  in  my  recollectior 
Have  snng  of  heaven  and  hell,  o 


Dante  and  Milton,  and  of  both  the  affec- 
WaD  hapless  in  their  nuptials,  for  some 
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But  Dante's  Beatrice  Mid  Hilton's  Eve 
Were  not  drawn  from  their  spoDseB,  joa 


Some  persoiu  say  that  Dtuite  meant  the- 
ology 

By  Beatrice,  and  not  a  mistress  —  I, 
Although  my  opinion  may  require  apology, 

Deem  this  a  commentator's  fantasy 
Unlets  indeed  it  was  from  his 


ledge  he 
idea  thus, 


aay, 
71  km 


Decided  thus,  and  abow'd   good  reason 

I  think  that  Dante's  more  abstruse  eostatics 
Meant  to  personify  the  mathematics. 


Then  if  you  'd  have  them  wedded,  please  to 
shut 
The  book  which  treats  of  this 


Before  tbe  consequenccB  grow  too  awf nl ; 
T  is  dangerous  to  read  ot  tovea  unlawful. 


Yet  they  were  happy,  —  happy  in  the  illicit 
Indulgence  of  their  innocent  desires; 

But  mote  imprudent  grown  with  every  visit, 
Haid^e  forgot  the  island  was  her  sire's; 

When  we  have  what  we  like,  't  is  hard  to 

At  least  in  tbe  beginning,  ere  one  tires; 
Thus  she  came  often,  not  a  moment  losing, 
Whilst  her  piratical  papa  was  cruising. 

Let  not  his    mode  of  raising  cash  seem 
strange. 
Although  he  fleeced  the  flags  of  every 
nation, 
For  into  a  prime  minister  but  change 

His  title,  and  'tis  nothing  but  taxation; 
But   he,   more   modest,  took   an  humbler 

Of  life,  and  in  an  honester  vocation  na 
Pursued  o'er  the  high  seas  his  watery  jour- 

And  merely  practised  as  a  sea-attomey. 


Tbe  good  old  gentleman  hod  been  detaiu'd 
By  winds  and  waves,  and  some  impor- 
tant captures; 
And,   in   the   hope    of    more,   at   sea  re- 
main'd. 
Although  a  sqnall  or  two  bad  damp'd  his 
raptures. 
By  swamping  one  ot  the  priies;  he  had 
chun'd 
His  prisoners,  dividing  them  like  chap- 
In  number 'd  lots;  they  all  had  coffs  and 

collars, 
And  averaged  each  troio  ten  to  a  hundred 
dol&TS.  iia 


Some  he  disposed  of  oS  Cape  Matapan, 
Among  his  friends  the  Auiuots;  some  he 
s^ 

To  his  Tunis  correspondents,  save  one  man 
Toss'd  overboard  unsaleable  (being  old); 

The  rest  —  save  here  and  there  some  richer 

Reserved  tor  future  ransom —  in  the  bold 
Were  link'd  alike,  as  for  the  common  pen- 

Had  a  large  order  from  the  Dey  of  TripolL 


The  merchandise  « 


I  served  in  tbe  s 


Pieced  out  for  different  marts  in  the  Le- 

Except  some  certain  portions  of  the  prey, 
Light  classic  articles  of  female  want, 

French   stuffs,  lace,   tweezers,   toothpicks, 
teapot,  tray, 
Guitars  and  castanets  from  Alicant, 

All  which  selected  from  the  spoil  he  gath- 


A  monkey,  a  Dutch  mastiff,  a  mackaw. 
Two   parrots,   with   a    Persian   cat  and 
kittens. 
He  cbose  from  several  atumals  he  saw  — 
A  terrier,   too,  which  once   had  been  a 
Briton's,  1,0 

Who  dying  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca, 

The  pesaants  gave  the  poor  dumb  thing 
a  pittance; 


DON    JUAN 


These   to   secure  in    tbta   xtrong    blowing 

weather. 
He  caged  in  ooe  huge  botuper  aJtogether, 


Then  baling  settled  his  marine  nffairs. 
Despatching    single    crusiera    here   and 

His  veaael  having  need  of  sonic  repairs, 
fle    shaped    his    course    to    where    his 
daughter  fair 

Coutinued  still  her  hospitable  cares; 

But  that  part  of  Uie  conat  being  sbottl  and 

And  rough  with  reefs  which  ran  oot  man; 

H''<  port  lay  on  the  other  side  o'  the  isle. 


And  there  he  went  ashore  without  delay, 

Having  no  custom-house  nor  quarantine 
To   Bsk   him   awkward    questions   on    the 

About  the  time  and  place  where  he  bad 

He  left  his  ship  to  be  hove  down  next  da;. 

With  orders  to  the  people  U>  uareen; 
So  that  oil  bauds  were  busy  beyond  measure, 
In   getting  out    goods,  ballast,  guns,    and 


Arriving  ut  the  summit  of  a  hill 

Which  overlook'd  the  white  walls  of  hia 

He  stopp'd.  —  Wiiat  singular  emotions  fill 
Their  bosoms  who  have  been  induced  to 


All  feelings  which  o'erleap  the  years  long 

lost. 
And  bring  our  hearts  back  t«  their  starting- 


The  approach  of  home  to  husbands  and  t 


A  female  family  's  a  si 
(None   trusts  the  sex   more,  . 
admires  — 
But  they  hate  flattery,  so  I  ni 


Wives   in   their   husbands'   absences   grow 

subtler. 
And  daughters  sometimes  run  o9  with  tha 


An  honest  gcutleman  at  his  return 

May  not  have  the  good  fortune  ot  l^ysses; 


■  llvsses; 
hnsbanili 


Not   all   lone  matrons   for  their 

mourn,  tn 

Ot  show  the  same  dislike  tosuitors'kiise*: 
The  odds  are  that  he  finds  a  haudsome  urn 

To  hia  memory  —  and  two  or  three  young 

Bom  to  Boiue  friend,  who  holds  bis  wife  aod 

And   that    hia   Argus  —  bites   him    by  tht 

breeuhes. 


But  all  the  better,  for  the  happy  pair 
May  quarrel,  and  the  lady  growing  wiser. 

He  may  resume  hia  amatorv  care 

As  cavalier  servente,  or  despise  her;     ifs  | 

And  that  his  sorrow  may  not  b^  a  dumb  aa^m 

Write  odes  on  the  Inconstancy  of  Woman.  1 


And  oh  !  ye  gentlemen  who  have  already 
Some  chaste  liaison  of  the  kind  —  Imesn 

An  honest  Erieudship  with  a  married  lady  — 
The  only  thing  of  this  sort  ever  seen 

To  last  —  of  all  connections  the  most  steady, 
And  the  true  Hymen   (the  first 's  but  s 

Yet  for  all  that  keep  not  too  long  away, 
I  've  known  the  absent  wrong'd  four  tinM 

XXVI 

Lamliro,  our  sea-solicitor,  who  had 

Much   less  experience  uf  dry  land   thu 

On  seeing  his  own  chimney-smoke,  felt  glad; 
But  not   knowing   metaphysics,   had   m> 
notion 
Of  tlie  true  reason  of  his  not  being  sad. 
Or  that  of  any  other  strong  emotion; 
He  loved  his  child,  and  would   have  wept 

the  loss  of  her, 
But  knew  the  cause  no  more  than  a  philoso- 
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XXVII 
He  saw  bis  white  walls  Bhiniiiif  in  the  sun. 

His  garden  trees  all  shadowy  and  gi«en; 
He  heard  his  rivulet's  light  bubbling  inn,  n  ■ 

The  distant  dog-bark;  and  perceived  be- 

The  umbrage  of  the  wood  so  oool  and  don 
The  moving  figures,  and  the  sparkling 

Of  arms  (in  the  East  all  armj  — and  vari* 

ous  dyes 
Of  colour'd  garbs,  as  bright  as  butterflies. 


And  as  the  spot  where  tliej  appear  he  uears, 
Snrprised  at  these  unwonted  signs  of 

He  hears  —  alas  t  no  musio  of  the  spheres, 
But    an   unhallow'd,   eortblj   soiukt    of 
fiddling!  ix. 

A  melody  which  made  bim  doubt  his  ears, 
The  cause  being  past  his  guessing  or  un- 
riddling; 
A  pipe,  too,  and  a  drum,  and  shortly  after, 
A  most  uuoriental  roar  of  laughter. 


And  still  more  neatly  to  the  plaee  advane' 
ing. 
Descending  rather  quickly  the  declivity. 
Through  the  waved  branches  o'er  the  green- 
sward glancii^, 
'Midst  other  indications  of  festivity, 
Seeing  a  troop  of  his  domestics  dancmg 
Like  derviscB,  who  turn  as  on  a  pivot, 

Perceived  it  was  the  Pyrrhio  dance  so  mar- 
tial, 
To  which  the  Levantines  are  very  partial. 


Were  strung  together  like  a  row  of  pearls, 
Link'd  Hand  in  hand,  and  dancing;  each 

Down  her  white  neck  long  floating  anbum 

(The  least  of  which  would  set  ten  poets 

raving); 
Their  leader  sang  —  and  bounded  to  her 

Bong, 
With  choral  st«p  and  Toice,    the  virgin 

throng.  ita 


XXXI 

And  here,  assembled  cross-legg'd  round 
their  trays. 

Small  sooial  parties  iost  begun  to  dine; 
Pilaus  and  roeats  of  all  sorts  met  the  gaze. 

And  flasks  of  Svnian  and  of  Chian  wine, 
And  sherbet  cooling  in  the  porous  vase; 

Above  them  their  dessert  grew  on  its  vine, 


While  peacefnl  as  if  still  an  unwean'd  lamb. 
The   patriarch   of   the   flock   all  gently 

His  sober  head,  majestically  tame. 
Or  eats  from  oat  the  palm,  or  playfnl 

His  brow,  as  if  in  act  to  butt,  and  then 
Yielding  to  their  small  hands,  draws  back 
again. 

XXX  til 

Their    classical    profiles,    and    glittering 

dresses, 

Theb  laive  black  eyes,  and  soft  seraphic 

cbeeks. 

Crimson  as  cleft  pomegranates,  tbeit  long 

The  gesture  which  enchants,  the  eye  that 

The    innocence    which    happy    childhood 

blesses. 
Made   quite  a  picinre  of   these  little 

Greeks; 
So  that  the  plulosophical  beholder 
Sigh'd  for  Uieir  sakes  —  that  they  should 

e'er  grow  older. 


AfikT,  a  dwarf  buffoon  stood  telling  tales 
To  a  sedate  grey  circle  of  old  smokers. 

Of  secret  treasures  found  in  bidden  vales. 
Of  wonderful  replies  from  Arab  jokers. 

Of  charms  to  make  good  gold  and  cure 


bad 


Of   rocks   bewitch'd    that   open   to   the 
knockera,  i^ 

Of  magic  ladies  who,  by  one  sole  act, 
Transform'd    their    lords   to    beasts   (but 
that 's  a  fact). 


8o6 
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XXXV 

Here  was  no  lack  of  innocent  diversion 
For  the  imagination  or  the  senses, 

Song,  dance,  wine,  music,  stories  from  the 
Persian, 
All  pretty  pastimes  in  which  no  offence  is; 

But  Lambro  saw  all  these  things  with  aver- 
sion, 
Perceiving  in  his  absence  such  expenses, 

Dreading  that  climax  of  all  human  ills, 

The  inflammation  of  his  weekly  bills.       380 

XXXVI 

Ah !  what  is  man  ?  what  perils  still  environ 
The  happiest  mortals  even  after  dinner  — 

A  day  of  gold  from  out  an  age  of  iron 
Is  all  that  life  allows  the  luckiest  sinner; 

Pleasure  (whene'er  she  sings,  at  least)  's  a 
siren. 
That    lures,    to    flay  alive,   the    young 
beginner; 

Lambro's  reception  at  his  people's  banquet 

Was  such  as  fire  accords  to  a  wet  blan&et. 

XXXVII 

He  —  being  a  man  who  seldom  used  a  word 
Too  much,  and  wishing  eladly  to  surprise 

(In  general  he   surprisea   men   with    the 
sword)  29* 

His  daughter  —  had   not  sent  before  to 
advise 

Of  his  arrival,  so  that  no  one  stirr'd; 

And  lonpf  he  paused  to  re-assure  his  eyes 

In  fact  much  more  astonished  than  delighted, 

To  find  so  much  good  company  invited. 

XXXVIII 

He  did  not  know  (alas  !  how  men  will  lie) 

That  a  re|)ort  (especially  the  Greeks) 
Avouch'd  his  death  (such  people  never  die), 
And  put  his  house  in  mourning  several 
weeks,  —  300 

But   now   their    eyes    and    also    lips    were 
dry ; 
The  bloom,  too,  had  retum'd  to  Haid<5e*s 
cheeks. 
Her    tears,    too,   being  return 'd  into   their 

fount, 
She  now  kept  house  upon  her  own  account. 

XXXIX 

Hence  all  this  rice,  meat,  dancing,  wine,  and 
fidlHng, 
Which    turn'd    the   isle  into  a    place  of 
pleasure ; 


The  servants  aU  were  getting  drunk  or  idlin|^ 
A  life  which  made  them  happy  beyod 
measure. 

Her  father's  hospitality  seem'd  middling. 
Compared  with  what  Haid^  did  with  his 
treasure;  310 

'T  was  wonderful  how  things  went  on  im- 
proving. 

While  she  had  not  one  hour  to  spare  bom 
loving. 

XL 

Perhaps  you  think  in  stumblin|^  on  this  feast 
He  flew  into  a  passion,  and  m  fact 

There  was  no  mighty  reason  to  be  pleased; 
Perhaps  you  prophesy  some  sudden  act, 

The  whip,  uie  rack,  or  dungeon  at  the  least, 
To  teaich  his  people  to  be  more  exact. 

And  that,  proceeding  at  a  very  high  rate, 

He  show'd  the  royal  penchants  of  a  pirate. 

XLI 

You're    wrone.  —  He    was    the    mildest 
mannerxl  man  pi 

That  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat: 
With  such  true  breeding  of  a  gentleman. 

You  never  could  divine  his  real  thought; 
No  courtier  could,  and  scarcely  woman  eta 

Gird  more  deceit  within  a  petticoat; 
Pity  he  loved  adventurous  life's  variety. 
He  was  so  great  a  loss  to  good  society. 

XLII 

Advancing  to  the  nearest  dinner  tray,  ?:9 
Tapping  the  shoulder  of  the  nigliest  guest, 

With  a  peculiar  smile,  which,  by  the  way. 
Boded  no  good,  whatever  it  expressed. 

He  ask'd  the  meaning  of  this  lioliday; 
The  vinous  Greek  to  whom  he  had  ad- 
dress'd 

His  question,  much  too  merry  to  divine 

The  questioner,  fill'd  up  a  glass  of  wine, 

XLTII 

And  without  turning  his  facetious  head, 

Over  his  shoulder,  with  a  Bacchant  air, 
Presented  the  o'erflowing  cup,  and  s<iid, 
*  Talking  's  drv  work,  I  have  no  time  to 
si>are.'  34c 

A  second  hiccup*d,  *  Our  old  master 's  dead. 
You  \\  better  ask  our  mistress  who  's  lib 
heir.' 
*  Our  mistress  ! '  quoth  a   third:  *  Our  mis- 
tress !  —  pooh  !  — 
You  mean  our  master  —  not  the  old,  but  new.' 
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These  raacala,  being  new  comen,  knew  not 

Tbej  thus  addreu'd  —  and  Lambio's  tu- 
BgefeU  — 
And  o'er  his  eve  a  momenUrj  gloom 

Pus'd,  but  be  strove  quite  courteoiul;  to 

The  ezpreuion,  and  endeavouring  to  resnme 

His   smile,   requested    one   la   them   to 

teU  jso 


'  I   know  not,'  quoth  the  fellow,  '  who  0 
He  is,  nor  whence  he  came  —  and  littl 


But  this  I  know,  that  this  roast  capon  's  fat. 
And  that  good 
better  fare; 


ili'd  down 


And  if  jou  are  not  satisfied  with  that, 
Direct  jout  questions  to  my  neighbour 

He  11  answer  all  for  better  or  for  worse, 
For  none  likes  more  to  bear  himself  cod- 

XLVI 

I  said  that  Lambro  was  a  man  of  patience, 

And   certainly   he   show'd    the    best   of 

breeding. 

Which  scarce  even  France,  the  paragon  of 


E'ei 


polite  of  sons  exceed- 
I  against  bis  near  re- 


He  bore  these 
lations, 

Hb  own  anriety,  his  heart,  too,  bleeding, 
Tbe  insults,  (00,  of  every  Rcrvile  glutton. 
Who  all  the  time  was  eating  up  hia  mutton. 

XL\n 

Now  in  a  person  used  to  much  command  — 

To   bid   men   come,   and  go,  and  come 

To  see  his  orders  done,  too,  out  of  band  — 
Whether  the  word  was  death,  or  but  the 

It  may  seem  strange  to  find  hia 

Tet  such  things  are,  which  I  can  not 


Though   doubtless   he   who  can  command 

himself 
Is  good  to  goyem  —  almost  as  a  Gnelf. 

XLVIII 

Not  that  he  was  not  sometiines  rash  or  go, 

But  never  in  his  real  and  serious  mood ; 

Then   calm,   concentrated,   and   still,   and 

He  lay  coil'd  like  the  bo«  in  tbe  wood; 
With  him  it  never  was  a  word  and  blow. 

His  angry  word  onoe   o'er,  he  shed  no 
blwi 
But  in  his  iilenoe  there  was  much  to  me, 
And  his  on«  blow  left  little  work  for  (tw. 


He   Bsk'd   no  further   questions,  and  pro- 

On  to  the  house,  hut  by_  a  private  wav. 
So  that  the  few  who  met  him  hardly  heeded. 

So  little  they  expected  him  that  day; 
If  love  paternal  in  hia  bosom  pleaded 

For   Haid^'s  sake,  is  more  than  I  oan 


If  all  tbe  dead  could  now  return  to  life 
(Which  God  forbid  !)  or  some,  or  a  great 

For  instance,  if  a  husband  or  hia  wife 
(Nuptial  examples  are  as  good  as  any). 

No  doubt  whate'er  might  be  theb  former 
strife, 
Tbe  present  weather  would  be   much 

Tears  shed  into  the  grave  of  the  connection 
Would  share  most  probably  its  p 


He  enter'd  in  the  house  no  moi«  his  home, 
A  thing  to  human  feelings  the  most  try- 

And  harder  for  the  heart  to  overcome, 
Perhaps,  than  even  the  mental  pangs  of 

To  find  our  hearthstone  tum'd  into  a  tomb. 
And  ronnd  its  once  warm  precincts  palely 
lying 
The  ashes  of  our  hopes,  u  a  deep  grief, 
Beyond  a  single  gentleman's  bebef . 


Ho 


I   the   bouse  —  his   home  i 


For  withont   hearts   there  is   no  home; 
tmd  felt  41a 

The  solitude  of  passiog  bis  own  door 

Without  a  welcoiuei   then  he  long  bad 
dwelt. 
There   his   tew   peaceful  dftjs   Time   had 

There   his   worn   bosom   and   keen   eye 
would  melt 
Over  the  imioeeuce  of  that  sweet  child, 
His  only  shciue  of  feelings  nnilufiled. 

Ull 
He   was   n   man  of    a    strange    tempera- 
ment, 
Of   mild   demeanour   though  of  savage 

Modeiate  iu  all  his  habits,  and  content 

With  teropenmue  in  pleasure,  as  in  food, 
Quick  to  perceive,  and  strong  to  bear,  and 


Had  stung  him  from  a  slave  to  an  enslaver. 

The   love   of   power,   and   rapid    gab    of 
gold. 
The  hardness  by  long  habitude  produced, 
The  dangerous  life  in  which  he  had  grown 
old, 
The  mercy  he  had  granted  oft  abused, 
The  sights  he  was  accustom'd  to  behold, 
The  wild  seaa.  and  wild  men  with  whom 
he  cruised,  tio 

Had  coat  bis  enemies  a  long  repentance, 
And  made  him  a  good  friend,  but  bad  ac- 
i|uaintance. 


Bnt  something  of  the  spirit  of  old  Greece 
Flaah'd  o'er  his  Bonl  a  few  heroic  rays, 

Soflh  as  lit  onward  to  the  Golden  Fleeee 
His  predecessors  in  tbo  C-olehian  days; 

T  is  triie  he  had  no  ardent  lore  for  peace  — 
Alas  I   his   country   shon'd   no   path   ti 


with   every 
1  vengeance  of  her  degrada- 


LVI 

Still  o'er  his  mind  tbo  inflneDce  of  Ito  | 

Shed  its  Ionian  eleg&nce,  whieh  show'd 
Its  power  unconsciously  full  many  a  time,  — '  1 

A  taste  seen  in  the  choice  of  his  abode, 
A  love  of  musio  and  of  scenes  sublime, 

A  pleasure  in  ilie  gentle  stream  that  flowl  J 
Past  him  in  crystal,  and  a  joy  in  flowen, 
Bedew'd  his  spirit  in  his  calmer  hours. 

But  wliatsoe'er  he  bad  of  love  reposed         _ 

On  that  beloved  daughter;  she  had  hem 


A  lonely  pure  affection  miopposed : 

There  wanted  but  the  loss  of  tbia  to  wean 
His  feelings  from  all  milk  of  human  kind- 


la  dreadful  to  the  shepherd  and  tl 
The  ocean  when  its  yeasty  war  is  waging    ^ 

la  awful  to  the  vessel  near  the  rock;  «(* 
But  violent  things  will  sooner  bear  asflu*- 
.ging. 

Their  fury  bebg  spent  by  its  own  shock, 
Than  the  stem,  single,  deep,  and  wordless 

Of  a  strong  human  heart,  and  in  a  aire. 


It  is  a  hard  although  a  ci 

To  find  our  chiJdren  running  restive  — 
they 
tn  whom  our  brightest  days  we  would  le- 

Our  little  selves  re-form'd  in  finer  clay. 
Just  as  old  age  is  creeping  on  apace. 

And  clouds  come  o'er  ttie  sunset  of  our 

day,  j» 

They  kindly  leave   ua,  though   not   qnil* 

alone,  { 

But  in  good  company  —  the  gout  or  stoDB.     | 


Yet  a  tine  family  is  a  fine  thing 

(Provided  tbey  don't  come  in  after  dia-  ■ 
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'Tis  beantifnl  to  see  a  matron  bring 

Her  children  up  (if  nuraing  them  don't 
thin  her); 
Like   chemba   ronnd   an   altai-pieoe   thej 
cling 
To  the  flre-side  (a  Bight  to  touch  a  sinner). 
A  ladj  with  her  danghters  or  her  nieces 
Shines   like   a   guinea   and    Beven-ghilling 
pieces.  iSd 


Old  Lunbro  pass'd  nnseen  a  private  gate, 
And  stood  within  his  hall  at  eventide; 

Meantime  the  lady  and  her  lover  sate 
At  wassail  in  their  beauty  and  their  pride: 

An  ivory  inlaid  table  spread  with  state 
Before  them,  and  fair  slaves  on  every  side; 

Gems,  gold,  and  silver,  torm'd  the  service 
mostly. 

Mother  of  pearl  and  eoral  the  less  costly. 

LXII 

The  dinner  mode  about  a  handled  dishes; 

Lamb  and  pistachio  nnta  —  in  short,  all 

meats,  4go 

And  saffron  soups,  and  sweetbreads;  and 

the  fishes 

Were  of  the  finest  that  e'er  flonnced  in 

Drest  to  a  Sybarite's  most  pamper'd  wishes; 

The  beverage  was  various  sherbets 
Of  raisin,  orange,  and  pomegisnate  jnice. 
Squeezed  through  the  rind,  which  makes  it 
best  for  use. 


These  were  ranged  round,  each  in  its  crystal 

And  fruits,  and  date-bread  loaves  closed 
the  repast, 
And  Mocha's  benr,  from  Arabia  pure. 
In   small   fine  China  cups,  came   in  at 
last;  scD 

Gold  cups  of  filigree  made  to  secure 

The  hand  from  burning  underneath  them 
placed, 
Cloves,   cinnamon,   and   saffron   too   were 

boU'd 
Up  with  the  coffee,  which  (I  think)  they 
spoil'd. 


The  hangings  of  the  room  were  tapestry, 
Of  velvet  panels,  each  of  different  hue. 


And  thick  with  Haiwir  flowers  of  silk  b^ 
laid; 

And  round  them  ran  a  yellow  border  too; 
The  upper  border,  richly  wrought,  display'd, 

Embroider'd  delicately  o'er  with  Mat, 
Soft  Feisiou  sentences,  in  lilac  letters,     s" 
From  poets,  01  the  moialista  their  betters. 


These  Oriental  writings  01 
Quite  common  in  Siosi 
kind 
Of  monita^s  adapted  to  recall, 
Like  skulls  at  Uempb' 
the  mind 

Hm  words  which  shook  Belshazzar  in  hia 
hall. 
And  took  his  kingdom  from  him:  Yon 
will  And, 
Tliough  sages  may  pour  out  their  wisdom's 

treasure. 
There  is  no  sterner  moralist  than  Pleasure. 


A  beauty  at  the  season's  close  grown  faeo- 
tic,  jii 

A  genius  who  has  drunk  himself  to  death, 
A  rake  tnm'd  methodistic,  or  Eelectia 
(For  that 's  the  name  they  like  to  pny 
beneath)  — 
Bnt  most,  an  alderman  struck  apoplectic, 
Are  things   that   really  take   away  tha 

And  show  that  late  horns,  wine,  and  lors 

are  able 
To  do  not  much  less  damage  than  the  table. 

LXVII 
Haid^e  and  Juan  carpeted  their  feet 

On   crimson   satin,   border'd    with   pale 
blue;  ao 

Their  sofa  occupied  three  parts  complete 
Of  the  apartment  —  ana  appeor'd  quite 

The  velvet  cushions   (for  a  throne  more 

meet) 
Were  scarlet,  from  whose  glowing  centre 

grew 
A  son  emboss'd  in  gold,  whose  rays  of  tissue, 
Meridian-like,  were  seen  all  light  to  iasne. 

LXVItl 
Crystal  and  marble,  plate  and  porcelain. 
Had  done  their  work  of  splendour;  Indian 


And  Poraiaa  carpets,  which  the  heart  bled 

Over  the  Hoors  were  spread;  gnzellesand 

And   dwarfs    and    blacks,   and   such   like 
tbingB,  that  gain 
Their  bread  as  mmistera  and  favourites 
(that's 
To  say,  by  degradation)  mingled  there 
As  plentiful  aa  in  a  court,  or  fair. 

LXIX 

There  was  no  want  of  lofty  oiirrors,  and 
The  tables,  most  of  ebony  inlaid 

With  mother  of  pearl  or  ivory,staod  at  band. 
Or  were  of  tortoiae-ahell  or  rare  woods 

Fretted  with  gold  or  silver:  —  by  command. 
The  greater  part  of   these  were   ready 

With   riiinda   and    sherbets   In    ice  —  and 


Kept  for  alt  c< 


■s  at  all  hours  to  dine. 


Of  all  the  dresses  I  select  Haid^e'e: 

She  wore  two  jelicks  —  one  was  of  pale 

Of  aKiiie,pink,and  white  was  lier  chemise  — 

'Neath  which  her  brenat  heiived  like  a 
little  billow; 
With  buttons  fonn'd  of  pearls  as  large  as 

All  gold  and  crimson  shone  lier  jelick's 

fellow, 
And  the  striped  white  gauze  baracan  tbat 

bound  her. 
Like  fleecy  clouds  about  the  moon,  How'd 

round  her.  s6a 


One  large  gold  bracelet  el»»p'd  each  lovely 

Locklesa  —  so  pliable  from  the  pure  gold 
That  the  hand  stretch'd  and  shut  it  without 

The  limb  which  it  adorn'd  its  only  mould ; 
So  beautifid  —  its  very  shape  would  charm; 

And,  clinging  as  if  loath  to  lose  its  hold, 
The  purest  ore  enclosed  the  whitest  akin 
That  e'er  by  precious  metal  was  held  in. 


Announced  her  rank;  twelve  rings  wei 
her  baud ; 
Her  hair  was  Ktarr'd  with  gems;  her  veil'i 


Her  orange  silk  full  Turkish  trousers  furl'd^ 
About  the  prettiest  ankle  in  the  world. 


Her  hair's  long  auburn  waves  down 
heel_ 
Flow'd  like  an  Alpine  torrent  which  tbs 

Dyes  with  liis  morning  light,  —  and  woull] 

Her  person  if  aliow'd  at  large  to  run, 
And  still  they  seem  resentfully  to  feel 
The  silken   fillet's  curb,  and  sought 

Their  bonds  whene'er  some  Zephyr  cau^lt 
To  offer  bis  young  pinion  as  her  tan. 

LXXIV 
Round  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  lit^ 

The  very  air  seem'd  lighter  from  her  ere^ 
Tbev  were  so  soft  and  beautiful,  and  rife 

W  ith  all  we  can  imagine  of  tlip  skiei 
And  pure  as  Py.-wbe  ere  she  grew  a  wife  — 

Too  pure  even  for  the  purest  human  ties; 
fer  overpi 
It  would  n 


ufeel 


Her  eyelashes,  though  dark  as  night,  were 

tinged 

(It  is  the  country's  custom),  but  in  vain; 

For  those  large  black  ej'es  were  so  blackly 

fringed. 

The  glossy  rebels  mock'd  the  jetty  stain, 

And  in  their  native  beauty  stood  avenged: 

Her  nails  were  touch'd  with  henna;  but 

The  power  of  art  was  turn'd  to  nothing,  tor 
They  could  not  took  more  rosy  than  before. 


The  henna  should  be  deeply  dyed  to  make 
The   skin   relieved   appear   more    fairly 

She  had  no  need  of  this,  day  ne'er  will  break 
On  mountain  tops  more  heavenly  white 

than  bet: 
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Sii 


The  eye  might  donbt  if  it  were  well  awake. 

She  was  so  like  a  vuion;  I  might  en, 
But  Shak«peare  also  bajb,  't  is  very  sill j 
<  To  gild  reflnM  gold,  of  paint  the  lily/ 

LXXVII 
Juan  had  on  a  shawl  of  black  awl  gold, 

But  a  white  baiacan,  and  so  traiiS|MreDt 

The  iparkling  gems  beneath  yon  might  be- 

hoM,  6ii 

Like  amsll  stars  through  the  milkj  waj 

apparent; 

His  tnrMui,  furl'd  in  man^  a  naoefiil  fold. 

An  emarald  aigrette  with  Haidde'a  hair 

in't 

Snrmoiinted  as  its  clasp  —  a  glowing  craa- 

Whose  rays  shone  ever  trembling,  bnt  io- 


And  now  ther  were  diTerted  by  theii  snita. 
Dwarfs,   dancing  girls,   black   emtachs, 
and  a  poet, 
Which  made  their  new  establislmient  eom- 

The  last  was  of  great  feme,  and  liked  to 
show  it:  6ia 

His  verses  rarelj  wanted  their  due  feet; 
And  for  his  theme  —  he  seldom  sang  be- 
low it. 
He  being  paid  to  satirize  or  flatter. 
As  the  psalm  saysi'inditing  a  good  matter.' 

LXXIX 
He  praised   the   present,  and   abused  the 
past, 
ReTOTsing  the  ^ood  custom  of  old  days, 
An  Eastern  anti-jacobin  at  last 

He    tum'd,  preferring    pudding  to  no 

For  some  few  years  his  lot  had  been  o'er- 

Cast  tag 

By  his  seeming  independent  in  his  lays. 
But  now  be  enng  the  Sultan  and  the  Pacha 
With  truth  like  Southey,  and  with  verse 
like  Craahaw. 


He  was  a  man  who  had  seen  many  changes, 
And   always   c/hangcd   as   true    as    any 

His  polar  atar  being  one  which  rather  ranges. 
And  not  the  fli'd  —  he  knew  the  way  to 
wheedle: 


So  vile   he   'scaped   the   doom   which  oft 

avenges; 
And  being  flnent  (save  indeed  when  fee'd 

ill). 
He  lied  with  suoh  a  fervour  of  intention  — 
There  was  no  doubt  he  eam'd  his  laureate 
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Bnt  he  had  genius,  —  when  a  turncoat  has  it. 


Even  good  n 


alike 


D  make  the  public 
it  me  see  —  what 


But  to  my  subject — let 
was  it?  — 
Oh  I —  the  third  c«nto~and  the  pretty 

Their  loves,  and  feasts,  and  house,  and 

dress,  and  mode 
Of  living  in  their  insular  abode. 

LXXXII 

Theii  poet,  a  sad  trimmer,  but  no  less 
In  company  a  very  pleasant  fellow,      sja 

Had  been  the  favourite  of  full  many  a  mess 
Of  men,  and  made  them  speeches  when 
half  mellow ; 

And  though  his  meaning  they  could  rarely 

Yet  still  they  deign'd  to  hiccup  or  to  bel- 
low 


But  now  being  lifted  into  high  society, 
And  having  pick'd  up  several  odds  and 

Of  free  thourhts  in  his  traveU  for  variety, 
He  deem'd,  being  in  a  lone  isle,  among 
friends,  tto 

That,  without  any  danger  of  a  riot,  he 
Might    for    long    lying    make    himself 
amends; 
And,  singing  as  he  sung  in  his  warm  youth, 
Agree  to  a  short  armistice  with  truth. 


He  had  travell'd  'mongat  the  Arabs,  Turks, 
and  Franks, 
And  knew  the  self-loves  of  the  different 
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And  haviiig  lived  with  people  of  all  ranks, 
Had   SDDicthiiig  ready  upon  moiit  occa< 

Wbicll  got  him  a  tev  preaeiits  and  some 

thanks. 

He  varied  with  Bonie  skill  iiis  adulations; 

To  *  do  at  Rome  as  Komana  do,'  a  piece  &71 

Of   conduct    was   wbicIi    he    observed   in 


Tbos,  usually,  when  he  was  ask'd  to  sin^. 
He  gave  the  different  nations  sumeUiujg 
natiooal; 
T  was  nJI  the  same   to  hitn  — '  God  save 
the  king,' 
Or  '  <^a  i>o7^aecocding  to  the  fashion  aU: 
His  muEe  made  increment  of  any  thing, 
From  the  high  lyric  down  to  the  low  ra- 

If  Pindar   sattg   horse-races,  what   should 

hinder 
Hiragelf  from  being  as  pliable  as  Pindar  ? 


In  FrarnKj  for  instance,  be  would  write  1 
chanson;  ts 

Jn  England  a  six  canto  quarto  tale; 
In  Spiun.  he  M   make  a  b  jlad  t 


i  what  aaja 

DeStael); 
In  Italjr  he  'd  ape  the  ■  Trec«ntiiti; " 
In  Gnece,  he  'd  sing  some  sort  of  hymn 

like  this  t'  ye: 


1  Tho  isl^_pf_G.ree«e,  the  Isles  of  Greece  '. 
I      Where  bumine  Saiipho  Inveit  nnd  aung,  tq 

Where  ^ew  the  arts  of  wnr  and  peace, 
Where  Delos  nme.  nnd  PhiBbus  Bprunel 

Etarnnl  summer  ^lils  them  ^«t, 

Bat  all,  eioept  their  snn,  la  set. 


rtipir  place  of  birlh  alone  is  mute 
To  sounds  which  echo  tnrther  weit 
Than  ;our  sires'  '  Islands  of  the  BUst.' 


I  dream'd  that  Greece  might  g 
I  For  standine  on  th«  Peraians'  gi 
I  could  not  deem  nijaelf  a  slave 


A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  tialamis ; 

And  ships,  by  tbonsoadi,  lay  below. 
And  men  in  nations  ;  —all  were  his! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day  — 

And  when  the  sun  set  where  were  they  ? 


And  where  are  they  ?  and  where  art  thou. 

My  countiy  ?     Chi  thy  voiceless  ihor* 
The  heroic  lay  is  [nneless  now  — 

The  heroie  boaoni  beats  no  more  1 
And  must  thy  lyre,  so  Iour  divine. 
Degenerate  into  bands  like  laine  ? 

'T  is  umethine.  in  the  dearth  of  fame. 

Thooeh  link  d  among  a  feCter'd  race,      tk 
To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame. 

Even  as  I  sine,  Haffuse  my  fac«  ; 
For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 
Foe  Greeks  a  blosb  —  for  Greece  a  tosr. 


MnatiFf  h_.  ..  __,  _  __ 

Host  !«•  but  blosb  7- 
Earth  I  render  back  from  out  thy  K 

A  remoant  of  onr  Spartan  dead  ! 
Of  the  three  hnndred  granl  but  three, 
I  To  make  a  new  Thennopylie  !  _ 


What,  silent  still  ?  and  silent  all  ? 

Ab  !  no  :  —  the  voices  of  the  dead 
.Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall. 

And  answer,  '  Lot  one  livioe  head, 

'T  is  but  the  living  who  are  dntnb. 


In  vain  —  in  vain  :  strike  other  chorda; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine  ! 
Lenve  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes. 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine  ! 
Hark  1  risiuK  to  the  ignoble  call  — 
How  answers  each  bold  IJaccluuial  I 


Ton  have  tlio  Pyrrhic  dunce  aa  yet. 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 

Of  two  snch  lessons,  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  tbo  manlier  one  ? 

Ton  have  the  letten  Cadmus  gave  — 

Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  ? 


Fill  hieh  the  bowl  with  .Samian  wine  I 
We  will  not  think  of  themes  Uke  thes 

It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine: 
He  served  —  but  served  Polyorataa  — 
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■■t,  our  oonntiTmeii. 


Tha  t  jTKUt  of  the  Cbenoneaa 

Wu  freedam'a  best  and  brkrmt  friend  ; 
That  tjrant  vai  Miltutdta  I 

Oh  I  that  the  present  hoar  wonld  lend 
Anotjier  despot  of  the  kind  I 
Such  ohains  u  hia  irere  aiire  to  bind.  7^ 


mi  hifh  the  boTl  with  SamiBii  wine  I 
On  ball's  rock,  uid  Puga'i  shore, 

EiiiAta  the  remnant  of  s  line 
Snoh  as  the  Dorio  mothers  brae  T 

Ami  there,  iierbaps,  some  seed  i>  eown 

The  Heraoleidau  bhM>d  might  own. 


I  Bwords,  and  oatiTe  rsnka, 

The  only  hope  of  oaamge  dwells  ;  } 

Bat  Toikuh  foroe,  and  Latin  fraud, 
Woold  break  roar  ahield,  howeTer  broad. 


Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samiao  wine  1 

Our  virgins  duioa  beneath  the  shade  — 
I  see  their  glorious  blaok  ejee  shine  ; 


]  Place 


BTBt  and  I,    780 


L  cup  uf  Samiaa  wine  I 
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:  Thus  sung,  or  would,  or  could,  or  ahoold 
have  sung. 
The  modem  Greek,  in  tolerable  verse; 
'  If  not  like  Orpheus  quite,  when  Greece  was 
young, 
Yet  in  these  times  he  miglit  have  done 

.   His  strain  display'd  some  feeling  —  right  or 

wrong; 

And  feeling,  in  a  poet,  is  the  source      790 

Of  others'  feeling;  but  thej  are  such  liars, 

And  take  all  colours  —  like  the   hands  of 


Iropofmk, 
Falling  like  dew,  upon  a  thougbt,  pro- 


8^ 

iThat  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  mil- 
lions, think  i 
T  is  strange,  the  shortest  letter  which 


Frail  man,  wlien  paper — even  a  rag  like 
Snrrives  himself,  his  tomb,  and  all  that 's 
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And  when  his  bones  are  dost,  his  grave  a 
blank, 

His  station,  geneiation,  even  hia  nation, 
Beoome  a  tbin^,  or  nothing,  save  to  rank 

In  chronological  commemoiatioD, 
Some  dull  MS.  oblivion  long  has  sank, 

Or   graven   atone  found  in  a  bamtck'i 
station 
In  digging  the  foundation  of  a  closet. 
May  turn  his  name  np,  as  a  rare  deposit. 


And  ^lorj  lon^  has  made  the  sages  smile; 
T  IS  sometung,  nothing,  words,  illusion. 

Depending  more  upon  the  historian's  style 
Than  on  the  name  a  person  leaves  be- 

Trov  owes  to  Homer  what  whist  ow^  to 
Hoyle: 
The  present  century  was  growiiw  blind 
To  the  great  Marlborough's  skill  m  giving 

Until  his  late  Life  by  Archdeacon  Coxe,. 


Milton 's  the  prince  of  poets  —  so  we  say; 

A  little  heavy,  but  no  less  divine: 
An  independent  being  in  his  day  — 

Learn  d,  pious,   temperate   in   love   and 

But,  bis  life  falling  into  Johnson's  way, 
We  're  told  this  great  high  priest  of  all 
the  Nine 
Was  whipt  at  college  —  a  harsh  sire  —  odd 


All  these  are,  certei,  entertaining  facts, 
Like   Shalapeare's   stealing  deer.  Lord 

Bacon's  bribes; 


8i+  DON 

Like  "ntDs'  youth,  &aA  CfEsar'a  earliest  acts; 
Like^Bamg  (whom  Doctor  Ciirrie  veil 
duscdliQs) ; 
Like   Cromwell's   pranks; — but   olthough 
tmdi  exacts 
These   amiable    descriptions    from    the 
scribes,  Sio 

As  most  easentiaJ  to  their  hero's  storf, 
Thej  do  Dot  much  cootribnte  to  bis  glorj. 


He  prated  to  the 


e  Southey, * 
orU^inPi 


Or 

Season'd  his  pedlar  poems  with  demo- 
cracy; 
Or  Coleridge,  long  before  his  flightj  pen 

L«t  to  the  Morning  Post  its  aristocracy; 

When  he  and  Southey,  foUowiug  the  same 

path,  Sy) 

Espoused  two  partners  (milliners  of  Bath). 


Suvh  names  at  present  cut  a  convict  figure, 
The  very  Botany  Bay  in  moral  googTRphy ; 
Their  loyal  treaaon,  renegndo  rigour, 

Are  good  mftnure  for  tbeir  more  hare 
biography. 
Wordsworth's  last  quarto,  by  the  way,  la 
Eigger 
ThBii   any   sinee  the  birthday  of   typo- 
graphy; 
I  A  drowsy  trowiy  poem,  call'd  the  '  Eicrir- 


Uo  there  builds  up  a  formidable  dyke 

Between  his  own  and  others'  iiitellect; 
But  Wordsworth's  poem,  and  his  followers, 

Joanna  Southcote's  Shiloh,  and  her  sect, 
Are   things   which   in   this    century   don't 

The  public  mind,  —  so  few  are  the  elect; 
And  the  new  births  of  both  their  stale  vir- 
ginities 
Have  proved  but  dropsies,  taken  for  divin- 

Bnt  let  me  to  my  story:  1  must  own, 
If  I  have  guy  fault,  it  is  digjessjon^ — 


Leaving  my  people  to  proceed  alone,  in 
WhiU-  I  sotilotjuize  beyond  expreasioti; 

But  these  are  my  addresses  from  the  tlirone, 
Which   put  off  business  to  the  ensuing 


I  know  that  what  our  neighbours  call  '  Um- 

(We  've  not  so  good  a  imrd,  bnt  have  tfaa 

In  that  complete  perfection  which  ensorM 
An    epic     from     Bob     Southey     eveij 
spring). 
Form  not  the  true  temptation  which  allnrca 
The  reader;  but  t  wonld  not  be  hard  M, 
bring  !)■ 

Some  fine  examples  of  the  epopee. 
To  prove  its  grand  ingredient  is  ennui. 

XCVllI 
We  learn  from  Horace,  '  Homer 


With  his  dear  '  Waggoners,'  aroond  B 

He  wishes  for  '  a  boat '  to  sail  the  deeps  — 
Of  ocean  ?  —  No,  of  air;  ajid   then  be 

Another  outcry  for  '  a  little  boat.' 

And  drivels  seas  to  set  it  well  aHoat.        Us 


Could  he  not  beg  the   loan    of   Charles^ 
Wain? 

Or  pray  Medea  for  a  single  dra^n  ? 
Or  if,  too  cln-ssic  for  bis  vulgar  brain. 

He  fear'd  his  neck  to  venture  suiji  a  nag 

And  he  must  needs  mount  nearer  to  the 
Could  not  the  blockhead  ask  for  a  balloao? 


'Pedlars,'   and   'Bouts,'  and   'Waggons!' 
Oh  I  ye  abodes 
Of   Pope  and  Dryden,  are  we  come  to 
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That  tnsh  of  snch  sort  not  klone  evades 
Contempt,   but    from   the    bathoa'   fast 

Floats  Bcumlike  uppermoBt,  siid  these  Jack 
CBdes 
Of  sense  Rod  song  above  your  graves  maj 

The  '  little  boatman'  and  his  ■  Peter  Bell' 
Can  sneer  at  him  who  drew  '  Achitophel ' ! 


T'   our   tale.  — Tha   feaat   was   over,   the 
slaves  p>De, 
The  dirarfs  and  dancmg  girls  bad  all  re- 

Tbe  Arab  lore  and  poet's  song  were  done. 
And  everj  Bound  of  reveiry  expired;  «» 

The  ladj  and  her  lover,  left  alone, 

The   roBj   fiood   of    twilight's    sky   ad- 

Are  Maria  !  o'er  the  earth  and  sea, 
'Iiiat  heavenliest  hour  of  Heaven   a  wor- 
thiest thee  I 

CII 

Ave  Maria  !  blessed  be  the  hour  t 

The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot,  where  I 

Have  felt  that  moment  in  its  fullest  power 
Sink  o'er  the  earth  so  beautiful    and 
soft. 
While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant 

Or  the  faint  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft. 
And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy 


Ave  Maria !  ma^  our  spirits  dare 

Look  up  to  thme  and  to  thy  Sod's  above  I 

Ave  Maria '.  oh  that  face  so  fair  ! 

Those   downcast   eyes  beneath   the   Al- 
mighty dove  — 

What  though  't  is  but  a  {»ctured  image  7  — 

That  painting  is  no  idol,  —  't  is  too  like.  91a 


Id  nameless  print  —  that  I  have  no  devo- 


But  set  those  persons  down  with  me  to 
pray. 
And  you  shall  see  who  has  the  properest 
Doldon 
Of  getting  into  heaven  the  shortest  way; 
My   altars   are   the  mountains  and   the 

Earth,  air,  stars,  —  all  that  springs  from 

the  great  Whole, 
Who  hath  produced,  and  will  receive  the 


Sweet  hour  of  twilight  t  —  in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood.  ('..41, 
Rooted  where  onoe    the  Adrian  wave 
flow'd  o'er,  9JJ 

To  where  the  last  Cnsarean  fortress  stood, 
I     Evergreen  forest !  whioh  Boceaceio's  lore  fi  .- 
And  Dryden's  lay  made  haonted  gioond  ta 


The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine. 
Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless 
song. 
Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and 

And  vesper  bell's  that  rose  the  boughs 

The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti'a  line. 
His  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the 
fair  throng 
Which  leam'd  from  this  example  not  to  fly 
From  a  true  lover,  — si    '      '•  ■    " 


eye. 


Oh,   Hesperus  t    thou    bringest    all   good 

Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer. 
To  the  foung  bird  the  parent's  brooding 

The  welcome  stall  to  the  o'erlabcur'd 

Wbate'er  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone 

Whate'er  our  household  gods  protect  of 

dear,  ^jo 

Are  gather'd  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest; 

Thou  bring'st  the  child,  too,  to  the  mother's 


.'  Soft  hour  I  whicli  wakes  the  wish  ijid  melts 
the  heart 
Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  Brat 

Whan  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are 

Or   fills  with   love   the   jiilgrim   on  his 

As    the   far   bell   of    vesper    makes    him 
start. 
Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay; 
Is  this  a,  fajicy  which  otir  reason  acorns  ? 
Ah  I   snrely   nothing    dies   bat   something 


When  Nero  perish'd  by  the  justest  doom 

Which  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroy 'd, 
Amidst  the  roar  of  liberated  Rome, 

Of   nations  freed,  and  the  world  over- 
joy'd, 
Some  hands   unseen  strewed  flowers  upon 
his  tomb: 
Perhaps  the  weakness  of  a  heart  not 

Of  feeling  for  some  kindness  done,  when 


Had  left  the  wrcteh  un  u 


Bat   I  'm  digressing ;   what  on   earth  ha 

Or  any  such  like  sovereign  buffoons,    97 
To  do  with  the  tramuctions  of  my  hero, 
More  than  such  madmen's  fellow  man  — 
then; 


Sure  my  invention  roust  be  down  at  zero, 
And    I   grown   one   of    many   '  wooden 
spoons* 
Of  vene  (the  name  with  which  we  Cantabs 

To  dub  the  last  of  honours  in  degrees). 


I  feel  this  tediousness  will  never  do  — 
T  is  being  too  epic,  and  1  must  cut  down 

(In  copying)  this  long  panto  into  two;    ^79 
They' 'II  never  Bod  it  out,  unless  I  own 

The  fact,  excepting  some  experienced  few; 
And  tbeu  as  an  improvement  't  will  be 
shown : 

I  '11   prove  tliat  such   the   opinion   of   the 

From  Aristotle  paasim.  —  See  Ilenr'iiais. 
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Nothing  so  difficult  as  a  beginning 
In  poesy,  unless  perhaps  the  eiid; 

For  oftentimes  when  Pegasus  seemB  1 
nJng 
The  race,  he  Rprsins  a  wing,  and  down 

Like  Lucifer  when  hurl'd  from  heaven  foe  ' 

sinning; 

Our  sin  the   same,  and   hard  as    hi*  tA 

Being  pride,  which  leads  the  mind  to  so 

too  faf, 
TtU  our  own  weakness  shows  us  what  we  w 


But  Time,  which  brings  all  beings  to  their 

And  sharp  Adversity,  will  teachatlast  u 
Man,  —  and,  as  we  would  hope,  —  perlupi 
the  devil, 
That  neither  of  their  intellects  are  vast; 
While  youth's  hot  wishes  in  out  red  vdnt 
revel. 
We  know  not  this  —  the  blood  flows  «b  ' 
too  fast; 
But    as   the   torrent   widens   towards   Um 

We  pouder  deeply  on  each  past  emotion. 


They  look  it  up  when  my  days  grew  more 
mellow. 

And  other  minds  acknowledged  my  do- 
Now  my  sere  fancy  '  falls  into  the  yellow 

Leaf,'  and  Imagination  droops  her  pinioD, 
And  the  sad  truth  which  hovers  o^r  my 

Turnswbatwas  once  romantic  to  burlesque. 


And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal,  thiss, 
T-is  that  I_ina_r  npt_iieep;  and  if  I  weep, 

'T  is  that  our  nature  cannot  always  bring 
Itself  to  apathy,  for  we  must  steep 

Our  hearts  first  in  the  depths  of   Lethe's 
spring, 
Ere  what  we  least  wish  to  behold  will 
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8i7 


Some  h»Te  accused  me  of  a  strange  design 
Against  the  creed  and  morals  of  the  laud. 

And  trace  it  in  this  poem  eveij  line: 
I  don't  pretend  tluit  I  quite  understand 

Uyown  meaning  when  I  would  be  very  fine; 
Bat  the  fact  is  that  I  hare  nothing  plann'd, 

Unless  it  were  to  be  a  moment  meny, 

A  DOTel  word  in  my  vocabulaiy.  40 


To  the  kind  reader  of  our  sober  clime 
This  way  of  writing  will  appear  exotic; 

Fnlci  was  sire  of  the  TuiJf -serious  thTme, 
Who  sang  when  chivalry  was  more  Cjuii- 

And  tevell'd  in  the  fancies  of  the  time. 
True  knights,  chaste  dames,  huge  giants, 
kings  despotic; 

!But  all  these,  save  the  last,  being  obsolete, 
I  chose  a  modem  subject  as  more  meet- 


How  I  have  treated  it,  I  do  not  know; 
Perhaps  no  better  than  they  bare  treated 


Who  have  imputt 
Not  what  they 


luted  snch  designs  as  show 

',  but  what  they  wish'd 


But  if  it  gives  them  pleasure,  be  it  so ; 
This  is  a  liberal  age,  and  thoughts  a 

Meantime  Apollo  plucks  me  by  the  ear. 
And  tells  me  to  resume  my  story  here. 


Young  Juan  and  his  lady-love  were  left 
To  their  own  hearts'  most  sweet  society; 

Even  Time  the  pitiless  in  sorrow  cleft 
With  his  rude  scythe  such  gentle  bosoms ; 

Si^'d  to  behold  them  of  their  hours  bereft. 
Though  foe  to  love;  and  yet  they  conld 


Their  faces  were  not  made   for  wrinkles, 
Pure  blood  to  stagnate,  their  great  hearts 


The  blank  grey  was  not  made  to  blast  tfanr 

Bnt  like  the  olimes  that  know  nor  anow 
nor  hail 
Tbey  were  all  summer:   lightning  mi^t 

And  shiver  them  to  ashes,  bnt  to  trail  70 
A  long  and  snake-like  life  of  dull  decay 
Was  not  for  them  —  they  had  too  little  clay. 

ThOT  were  alone  once  more;  for  them  to  be 
Thus  was  another  Eden ;  they  were  never 

Weary,  unless  when  separate:  the  tree 
Cut  from  its  forest  root  of  years  —  the 

Damm'd  &om  its  fountain  —  the  child  from 

And  breast  maternal  wean'd  at  once  for 

Would  wither   less   than   these   two   torn 

apart; 
Alas  I  there  is  no  mstinct  like  the  heart  — 


The  heart  —  which  may  be  broken :  happy 
they  t  g. 

Thrice  fortunate  !   who  of  that  fragile 
mould, 
The  precious  porcelain  of  hnman  clay, 
Break  with  the  first  fall:  they  can  ne'er 
behold 
The  long  year  link'd  with  heavy  day  on  day. 
And  sJl  which  must  be  borne,  tukd  never 
told; 
While   life's   strange   principle  will   often 


Deepest  in  those  who  long  the  n 


'  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,*  was  said 

And  many  deaths  do  they  escape  by  this: 
The  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  slays 

The  death  of  friendship,  love,  youth,  ^t 

Except  mere  breath;  and  since  the  silent 

Awaits  at  last  even  those  who  longest 

The  old  archer's  shafts,  perhaps  the  early 

grave 
Which  men  weep  over  may  be  meant  to 


ijaid^e  and  Juan  thought  Dot  of  the  dead  — 
Tile  beaveDS,  and  earth,  and  air,  seem'd 
niudu  tor  them; 
Tbej  found  uo  fault  with  Time,  save  that 
he  Hed; 
Th«;  anw  not  in  theniaetves  atight  to 
condemn ;  ^oa 

Each  was  the  other's  mirror,  and  but  read 
Joy  sparkling  in  their  dark  eyei  like  a 
gem. 
And  knew  suuh  brightness  was  but  the  re- 
flection 
Of  their  excluuiging  glauues  of  aiTection. 

The  ge^utle  pressure,  and  the  thrilling  touch. 
The  least  gUiucc  better  understood  than 

Which  still  said  ail,  and  ne'er  could  say  too 

much; 

A  language,  too,  but  like  to  that  of  binls, 

Known  but  to  them,  at  least  appearing  such 

As  but  to  lovers  h  true  sense  afford;  no 

Sweet  plnyful  phruses,  whioh  would  seem 

absurd 
To  those  who  have  ceased  to  hear  such,  or 


All  these  were  theirs,  for  they  were  el 
dren  still, 
And  children  still  they  should  have  c 


They  » 


fill 


t  made  in   the  real  world  t 


A  busy  t;haracter  in  the  dull  scene, 
But  like  two  beings  lM>rn  from  out  n  rill, 

A  nyiiiph  and  her  beloved,  all  unseen 
To   pass   Uieir  lives   in   fountains   and  on 

flowers. 
And  never  know  the  weight  of  human  hours. 


Moons  chan^ug  had  rolt'd  on,  and  change' 

less  found  m 

Those  their  bright  rise  had  lighted  to 

such  joys 

As   rarely   they   beheld   throughout   their 

And  these  were  not  of  the  vain  kind  which 

For  theirs  were  buoyant  spirits,  never  bound 
By  the  mere  senses;  and  that  which  de- 


Most  love,  poasession,  unto  them  apptMu'i 
A  thing  which  each  endearment  more  ■ 


Oh  beautiful  1  and  rare  as  beautiful  1 
But  theirs  was  love  in  ivbiuh   th»  I 
delighta 
To  lose  its^  when  the  old  world  grows 
And  we  are  sick  of  its  hack  somids  aai 
sights. 

Intrigues,  odi-entnres  of  the  continiin  tichott 

Its  petty  passions,  inarriageH,  and  fltgbn 

Where  Hymen's  torch  but  brands  one  t " 

pet  more. 
Whose   husband    only    knows    her   not  s 


Hard  words;  harsh   truth;  a  trutli  wl 
many  know. 
Enough. —  The   faithful   and   the   bUj 

^Vho  never  found  a  single  hour  taa  sloi 
What  was  it  made  them   thus  exe 

Young  innate  feeling*  all  have  f«lt  beli 
Which  perish  in  the  rest,  but  in  t! 


Inherent  —  wliat  we  mortals  call  romanti^ 
And  always  envy,  tbongh  we  deem  it  fm»-i 


XIX 
This  is  in  others  a  factitious  st«t«, 

An  opium  dream  of  too  much  youth  u 
reading. 
But  was  in  them  their  nature  or  their  fal 
Ko  novels  e'er  bad  set  their  jomig  heaj 
bleedine. 
For  Haid^e'a  knowledge  was  by  no  met 
great, 
And  iluan  was  a  buy  of  ■atutly  brei 
'"'S< 
So  that  there  was  no  reason  for  th«r  lora- 
More   than   for   those   of   nigfatingalei  or 


They  gazed  upon  the  sunset;  't  la  an  hour 

Dear  unto  all,  but  dearest  to  their  eyes. 

For  it  had  made  them  what  they  v>ete;  ths 

Of  love  had  first  o'erwheliu'd  tbem 
such  skies, 
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had  been  their  only  dower, 
aw  Umoo  liidc^d  in  pftsrion^a 


Charm'd  with  each  other,  all  things  cbarm'd 

that  brought 
The   past  still   welcome   as   the   i»«ftent 

thought.  1 6a 


I  know  not  whj,  bat  b  that  bonr  to-night, 
Eren  as  thej  ett^ed,  a.  auddeu  tremor  came. 

And  swept,  as  t  were,  across  their  hearts' 
delight, 
Like  the  wind   o'e 


shook  in  somid,  and  one  in 
boding  flashed  through 
faint  low 


either  frame. 
And  eall'd  from  Joan's  breast 

While  one  new  tear  arose  in  Hi 


seye. 


That  large  black  prophet  eye  seem'd  to 
dilate 
And  follow  far  the  disappearing  sun,    17a 
As  if  their  last  day  of  a  happy  date 

With  iiis  broad,  bright,  and  dropping  orb 
were  gone; 
Joan  gazed  on  her  as  to  ask  his  fate  — 
He  felt  a  grief,  but  knowing  cause  for 

Hia  glance  inquired  of  hers  for  some  ex- 

For  feelings  causeless,  or  at  least  abstruse. 


Which   makes    not   others   smile;   then 
tum'd  aside: 
Whatever  feeling  shook  her,  it  seem'd  short, 
And   master'd   by   her   wisdom   or   her 

When  Juan  spoke,   too  —  it  might  be  in 

Of   this   their   mutual   feeling,  she   re- 

<  If  it  should  be  so,  —  hut  —  it  cannot  he  — 
Or  1  at  least  shall  not  survive  to  see.' 


hers,  and  silenced  him  with  this, 


And  then  dismiss'd  the  omen  from  her 

Defying  augury  with  that  fond  kiss; 

And  no  doubt  of  all  methods  'tis  the  best; 

Some    people    prefer    wine  —  't  is    not 

amiss;  i«a 

I  have   tried   both;   so   thoee   who  would 

a  part  take 
May  choose  between  the  headache  and  the 


One  of  the  two,  according  to  your  ohoice, 
Woman  ot  wine,  you  11  have  to  undergo; 

Both  maladies  are  taiea  on  our  joys : 
Bnt  which  to  choose,  I  leMly  hardly 


And  then  decide,  without  great  wrong  to 

It  were  much  better  to  have  both  than 
neither.  x» 


Juan  and  Haid^e  gazed  upon  each  other 
With  swinuning  looks  of  speechleas  ten- 
derness. 
Which    miz'd    aU   feelings,   friend,   chUd, 
lover,  brother, 
All   that  the  beat  can  mingle  and  ei- 

When  two  pure  hearts  are  pour'd  in  one 

another, 
And  love  too  much,  and  yet  can  not  lore 

But  almost  sanctify  the  sweet  excess 

fiy  the  immortal  wish  and  power  to  bless. 

XXVII 
Mix'd  in  ffach  other's  arms,  and  heart  in 

Why  did  they  not  then  die  ?  —  they  had 

lived  too  long  us 

Should  an  hour  come  to  bid  them  breathe 

Years  conld  but  bring  them  cruel  things 

The  world  was  not  for  them,  nor  the  world's 
art 
For  beines  passionate  as  Sappho's  sone; 
Love  was  bom  with  them,  tn  them,  so  m- 

It  was  their  very  spirit  —  not  a  sense. 


DON  JUAN 


^ 


The;  should  have  lived  together  deep  in 
UoBeen  aa  sings   the   nighlingale;   tliey 

UafiC  to  mix  in  these  thick  solitudes 

CaJl'd  Eorinl,  hauDts  of  IlaU,  and  Vice, 
and  Care:  »o 

IIow  lonely  every  freebom  creature  brooda  t 
The  sweetest  song-birds  nestle  in  a  pair; 

The  eagle  soars  alone;  the  giill  and  crow 

Flock  o'er  their  carrion,  just  like  men  be- 


Now   pillow'd   cheek   to   cheek,  in  loving 

Haidue  and  Juan  their  siesta  took, 
A  geutle  slumber,  but  it  was  not  deep. 

For  ever  and  anon  a  something  shook 
Juan,  and  shudderiug  o'er  his  frame  would 

And  Raidte's  sweet  lips  murmur'd  like 

A  wordless  music,  and  her  face  so  fair 
Stirr'd  with  hei  dream,  as  rose-leaves  with 


Or  as  the  stirring  of  a  deep  clear  stream 
;      Within  an  Alpine  hollow,  when  the  wind 
Walks  o'er  it,  was  Bhe  shaken  by  the  dream, 

The  mystical  usurper  of  the  mind  — 
O'erpowering  us  to  be  whate'er  maj'  seem 

Good  to  the  soul  which  we  no  more  con 

Strange  state  of  being  1  (for  't  is  still  to  be) 
Senseless  to  feel,  and  with  seal'd  eyes  to 


XXXI 

She  dream 'd  of  being  alone  on  the  sea-shore, 

Chain'd  to  a  rock;  she  knew  not  how,  but 

She  could  not  from  the  spot,  and  the  lond 

roughly, 

Until   she  sobb'd   for  breath,  and 
Foaming  o'er  her  lone  head,  so  fierce  and 
Each  broke  to  drown  her,  yet  she  could  not 


XXXII 

Anon  —  she   was   released,   and   then    she 
stray'd 
O'er  the  sharp  shingles  with  her  bleed- 
ing feet,  i^ 
And  stumbled  almost  every  tttep  she  made; 
And  something  roll'd   before   her   in  a 

Which  she  must  still  pursue  howe'er  afmid: 
'T  was  white  and  indistinct,  nor  atupp'd 

Her  glance  nor  grasp,  for  still  she  gsxed, 

and  grasp 'd. 
And  ran,  but  it  escaped  her  as  she  cbup'd.    j 


e  she  stoo^'V 


The  dream  changed:  —  in  a 

Went  hung  with  marble  icicles,  the  work 
Of  uges  on  its  water-fretted  balls, 

Where  waves  might  wash,  and  seals  might 

breed  and  lurk;  itm 

Her  hair  was  dripping,  and  the  very  balls 

Of  her  black  eyes  seem 'd  tutn'd  to  lean, 

and  mirk 

The  sharp  rocks  look'd  below  each  dnjfi 

they  caught,  1 

Which  froze  to  marble  as  it  fell,  —  Am 

thought.  ^ 


And  wet,  and  cold,  and  lifeless  at  ber  feet, 
.    Pale  as  the  foam  that  f roth'd  on  his  dead 

Which  she  essay'd   in  vain  to  clear  (how 

Were  once  her   cares,  how  idle  seem'd 
they  now  I), 
Lay  Juan,  nor  could  aught  renew  the  beat 
Of  hisqueneb'd  heart;  and  the  sea diigei 

Rang  in  her  sad  ears  like  a  mermaid's  song, 
And  that  brief  dream  appear'd  a  life  too  long. 


And  gazing  on  the  dead,  ahe  thought  hii 

Faded,  or  alter'd  into  something  new  — 

Like  to  her  father's  features,  till  each  tntee 

More  like  and  like  to  Lambro's  aapect 

With  alt  his  keen  worn  look  and   Grecian 
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Oh  I  Powen  of  HeaveD  I  what  dark  ej« 

meets  she  there  ? 
'TIS  — 'tis  her   &ther'a  — flz'd  uptm   the 

pair )  180 


Then  shrieking,  she  arose,  and  shriekine 
fell, 
With  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  to 

Him  whom  she  deem'd  a  habitant  where 
dwell 
The  oeeMi-bnried,  risen  from  death,  to  be 
Perchance  the  death  of  one  she  lored  too 
weU: 
Dear  as  ber  father  had  been  to  Haidte, 
It  was  a.  moment  of  that  awfnl  kind  — 
I  have  seen  such — but  mtut  not  call  to 


itxxvii 
Up  Juan  spmiw  to  Haid^'s  bitter  shriek. 
And  caught  her  falling,  Mid  from  oft  the 

Snatch'd  down  his  sabre,  in  hot  haste   to 

Vengeance  od  him  who  was  the  cause  of 
aU: 
Then  Lambro,   who  till   now   forbore   to 
speak. 
Smiled  scornfully,  and  said,  '  Within  my 
call, 
A  thousand  scimitaca  await  the  word; 
Put  up,  young  man,  put  np  your  silly  sword.' 

And   Haid^e   clang   aroond   him;    'Joan, 

'tie  — 
T  is  Lambro  —  't  is  my  father  1    Kneel 

with  me — 
He  will  forgive  us  —  yes  —  it  most  be  — 

Ob  I  dearest  father,  in  this  agon^        joo 
Of  pleasure  and  of  pain  —  even  while  I  kiss 

lay  garment's  hem  with  transport,  can 
it  be 
That  doubt  should  mingle  with  my  filial 

Deal  with  me  as  thou  wilt,  but  spare  this 

High  and  inscrutable  the  old  man  stood. 
Calm  in  his  voice,  and  calm  within  his 


d  upon  her,  but  gave  no  reply; 
d  to  Jnao,  in  whose  cheek  tlia 


He  look'' 
Then  turn' 
blood 
Oft  came  and  went,  as  there  resolved  to 

In  arms,  at  least,  he  stood,  in  act  to  spring 
Od  the  first  foe  whom  Lombro's  call  might 


■  Young  man,  yonr  sword;  *  so  Lambro  once 
more  said : 
Juan   replied,  'Not   while   this   aim   is 

The  old  man's  cheek  grew  pale,  but  not 

with  dread. 

And  drawing  from  his  belt  a  pistol,  he 

Replied,  '  Your  blood  be  then  on  your  own 

head.' 

Then  look'd  close  at  the  flint,  as  if  to  see 

T  was  fresh  —  for  he  had  lately  used  the 

lock  — 
And  next  proceeded  quietly  to  cock.       ]» 


Upon  your  person,  twelve  yards  off,  or 

A  gentlemanly  distance,  not  too  near. 

If  you  have  got  a  former  friend  for  foe; 
But  after  being  fired  at  once  or  twice. 
The  ear  becomes  more  Irish,  attd  less  nice. 


iLambro  presented,  and  one  instant  more 
!     Had  stopp'd  this  Canto,  and  Son  Juan's 

breath,  jjo 

When  Haid^  threw  herself  her  boy  before; 

Stem  as  her  sire  ;  '  On  me,'  ake  cried, 

'  let  death 
Descend  —  the  fault  is  mine;    this  fatal 

He   fonod  —  but    sought    not.     I   have 


Your  nature's  firmness —  know  your  daugh- 


A  minuto  post,  and  she  had  been  all  tears, 
And  tenderness,  and  infancy;  but  now 


She  stood  &s  one  who  ctmuipion'd  hunum 

Pole,  sUtue-like,  and  stern,  she  woo'd  the 

blow;  j,„ 

And  tall  beyond  her  aex,  and  their  compeera. 

She  drew  up  to  her  height,  as  if  to  show 
A  faJrep  niark;  and  witha  flu'deje  sramn'd 
Her  father's  face  —  but  never  stopp'd  hia 


He  gaaed  on  faer,  and  she  on  him;   'twas 
strange 
Huw  like  they  look'd  !  the  expression  was 

Serenely  suvage,  with  a  little  change 
In  the  large  dark  eye's  njutual-darted 

For  she,  too,  was  as  one  who  could  avenge, 
If  cause  should   be — a    tiuness,   thuugli 


He  nused  his  whistle,  as  the  word  he  ai 
And  blew;  another  answer'd  to  the  uaU; 

And  rushing  in  disorderly,  thougL  led. 
Anil  ami  d  from  boot  t«  turban,  one  ai 
bU, 

Some  twenty  of  his  train  eaue,  rank  on  ran 

He  gave  the  word, —  'Arrest  or  slay  ti 


Then,  with  a  sudden  moTement,  be  wit) 

Hia   daughter;  while   compress'd  with 
his  cla»p. 
Twill  her  aud  Juan  interposed  the  crevr; 
Ln   vain   she   struggled   in   her   fathad 
grasp  — 
His  arms  were  like  a  aerpent'e  ooQ:   I 

Upon  their  prey,  as  darts  an  nngrj'  asp, 
The  tile  of  pirates;  save  the  foremost,  wt 
Had  fallen,  with  bis  right  shoulder  hKtf  a 
through. 


I  said  they  were  alike,  their  features  and 
Their  stature,  differing   but  in  sex  and 

Even  to  the  delieauy  of  their  hand 

There   was    reaembbince,   sueb    as   true 
blood  wean.; 
And  now  to  see  them,  thus  divided,  stand 

In  fix'd  ferocity,  when  joyous  tears 
And  sweet  sensations  should  have  welcomed 

both. 
Show  what  the  passions  are  in   their  full 
growth.  j6o 


The  father  paused  a  inoment,  then  withdrew 
Hia  weapon,  and  replaced  it;   but  stood 

Btill, 

And  looking  on  her,  as  to  look  her  through, 
'  Not    /,'    be    said,    '  have    sought    this 
stranger's  ill; 
Not  /  have  made  this  desolation:  few 
Wonld  bear  snob  outrage,  and  forbear  to 
kill; 


I   shall   roll   before  you   like  a 


The  second  had  his  cheek  laid  opea;  bat   ' 
The  third,  a  "wary,  cool  old  sworder,  toal 
The  blows  upon  his  outlass,  and  then  put 
HLs  own  well  in;  so  well,  ore  you        ' 
look. 
His  man  was  Hoor'd,  and   helpless  at  hit 
foot. 
With  the  blood  running  like  a  little  brook 
From   two   smart  sabre   gashes,  deep  and 
red—  J,, 

One  on  the  arm,  the  other  on  the  head. 


And  then  they  bound  him  where  he  fell. 
and  bore 
Juan  from  the  apartment:  with  a  sign 
Old   Lambro  bade   them   take  him  to  the 

Where  lay  some  ships  which  were  to  sail 


a  boat,  and  plied  the  oar 


On  board  of  one  of  these,  and  under  hatehet, 

They  stow'd  bim,  witli  strift  orders  to  Uw 

watches,  ^r^ 


The  world  is  full  of  strange  ricisaitudes. 
And  here  was  one  exceedingly  uj 
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A  ewtlemin  so  rich  in  the  worid'e  goods, 
HEmdaome  and  joung,  enjojing   &11  tlie 
present, 

Jmit  at  the  Terr  time  when  he  least  broods 
On  suoh  a  thing  is  suddenly  to  sea  sent. 

Wounded  and  ohain'd,  so  uutt  be  csmnot 

And  all  becaoBo  a  lady  fell  b  lore. 


Hera  I  must  leaTe  him,  for  I  grow  pathetic, 
Moved  bj  the  Chinese  nymph  of  teara. 

Than  whom  Cassandra  was  not  more  pro- 


Bohea: 
"T  is  [Htj  wine  Eboald  be  bo  deleterious, 
Foi  tea  and   coffee   leave  os  mnch  mo 


Unless  when  qoalifled  with  thee,  Cogniac  t 
Sweet  Nafad  of  the  Phlegethontic  rill  t 


I  would  take  refuge  in  weak  punch,  but  nicit 

(In  each  sense  of  the  word),  whene'er  I  fill 

My  mild  and  midnight  beakers  to  the  brim. 

Wakes  me  next  morning  with  its  ejnoaym. 


I  leave  Don  Juan  for  the  present,  safe  — 
Not   sound,   poor   fellow,   but   severely 
wonnded; 
Yet  could  his  corporal  pangs  amount  to  half 
Of  those  with  which  his  Haid^e's  bosom 
bounded  ? 
She  was  not   one  to  weep,  and  tave,  and 

And  then  give  way,  subdued  because  sui^ 

Her  mother  was  a  Moorish  maid,  from  Fez, 
Where  all  is  Eden,  or  a  wilderness. 


There  the  laige  olive  rains  its  amber  store 
In  marble  ^nts;  there  grain,  and  flower, 
and  fruit. 

Gush  from  the  earth  until  the  land  runs  o'er; 
But  there,  too,  man;  a  poison-tree  has 


And  midnight  listena  to  the  lion's  roar, 
And  long,  long  deseris  scorch  the  camel's 
foot, 
Or  heaving  whelm  the  helpless  caravan; 
And  as  the  soil  is,  so  the  heart  of  man.   44a 


Afrie  is  all  the  sun's,  and  as  her  earth 
Her  human  cla;  is  kindled;  fuU  of  power 

For  good  or  evil,  tmming  from  ita  birth. 
The  Moorish  blood  partakes  the  planet's 

And  like  the  soU  beneath  it  will  bring  forth; 
Beauty  and  love  were  Haidte's  mother'a 

But  her  large  dark  eye  show'd  deep  Pas- 
sion's force. 
Though  sleeping  like  a  lion  near  a  source. 


Her  daughter,  temper'd  with  a  milder  ray. 
Like  summer  clouds  all  silvery,  smooth, 
and  fair,  -u 

Till  slowly  charged  with  tbonder  they  dis- 
play 
Terror  to  earth,  and  tempest  to  the  air. 
Had  held  till  now  her  soft  and  milky  way; 
But  overwrought  with  passion  and  de- 

The   fire  burst  forth  from  her   Numidian 
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The  last  sight  which  she  saw  was  Juan's 
gore, 
And   he    himself   o'ermaster'd  and   cut 

His  blood  was  running  on  the  very  floor 
Where   late  be  trod,  her  beautifnl,  her 

Thus  much  she  view'd  an  instant  and  no 

Her  struggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive 
groan; 
On  her  sire's  arm,  which  until  now  scaioa 

held 
Her  writhing,  fell  she  like  a  cedar  fell'd. 

LIX 
A  vein  had  burst,  and  her  sweet  lips'  pore 
dyes 
Were  dabbled  with  the  deep  blood  which 


And   her  head  droop'd  us  when   the   lily 

O'ercbarged  with   rain;    twr   eimuiJOD'd 
handmaida  bore 
Their  ladj  to  her  couch  with  gushing  eyes; 
Of  herbs  and  conliala  they  produced  their 


Days  lay  she  in  that  state  oncbaiiged,  though 
With  nothing   livid,  still   her  lip«  were 

She  had  no  pulse,  but  death  seem'd  absent 

stai; 
No  hideous  aigu   proclaim'd  her   surely 

Corruption  came  not  in  each  mind  to  kill 
All  hope;   to  look  upon  her  sweet  face 

New  thoughts  of  life,  for  it  ueem'd  full  of 

She  had  so  much,  earth  could  not  claim  the 


The  ruling  paaBion,  such  as  marble  shows 
when  eiquisitely  chisell'd,  still  lay  there, 

But    flx'd   as   marble's   unchanged   aspect 
throws 
O'er  the  fair  Venua,  imt  for  ever  fair; 

O'ei  the  Laocoon's  all  eternal  throes, 
And  ever-dying  Gladiator's  air, 

Their  energy  like  life  forms  all  their  fame, 

Tat  looks   not   life,  for  they  are  still  the 

LXU 

She  woke   at   length,  but  not   as  sleepers 

RsUier  the  dead,  for  life  seem'd  some- 
thing new,  loo 
A   strange  sensation  which  she  must  par- 
take 
Perforce,  since  whatsoever  met  her  view 
Struck   not   on   memory,  though  a  heavy 

Lay  at  her  heart,  whose  earliest  beat  still 

Brought  back  the  sense  of  pain  without  the 

For,  for  a  while,  the  furies  made  a  pause. 


She  look'd  on  many  a  face  with  vncnnt  eye, 
On  many  a  ttiken  without  knoniug  what;. 

She  saw    them  watch  her  without   unVing 
why. 
And  reck'd  not  who  around  her  pilli 

Not  speei-hlesE,  though  she   spoke  not ;  c 

a  sigh 
Relieved  her  thoughts;  dull  «ilen<le  a 

quick  chat 
Were  tried  in  vain  by  those  who  serred; 

she  gave 
No  sign,  save   breath,  of   having  left  UiS' 

grave. 


Her  handmaida  tended,  but  she  heedud 
Uor  father  watch'd,  she  tum'd  her  eyes 

She  reooguiw-'d  no  being,  and  no  spot. 

However  dear  or  cherish'd  in  their  dajf 
Thej   changed   from  room  to  room  —  '    ' 
all  forgot  — 
Gentle,  but  without  memory  she  lay; 
At  length   those   eyes,  which   they  woald 

fain  be  weaning 
Back  to  old  thoughts,  wax'd  full  of  fearfnl 
meaning. 


At  the  iirst  notes,  irregnlar  and  sharp, 
Ou  him  her  flashing  eyes  a  moment  bent, 

Then  to  the  wall  she  turn'd  as  if  to  warp 
Her  thoughts  from  sorrow  through  her 
heart  re-sent; 

And  he  begun  a  long  low  island  song       {i^ 

Of  ancient  days,  ere  tyranny  grew  strong. 

LXVI 
Anon  her  thin  wan  fingers  beat  the  wall 
In  time  to  his  old  tune;  he  changed  the 
theme, 
And  sung  of  love;  the  fierce  name  struck 
through  all 
Her  recollection ;  on  her  flash'd  the  Snam 
Of  what  she  was,  and  is,  if  ye  could  call 

To  be  so  being;  in  a  gushing  stream 
The  tears  ruah'd  forth  from  her  o'erclouded 

Like  mountain  mists  at  length  dissolved  in 
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Short  aolaoe,  nun  relief  1  —  thought  came 

too  quick, 

And  whirl'd  her  brain  to  nwdnesa;  abe 

arose  sjo 

As  one  who  ne'er  had  dwelt  among  the  sick, 

And  flew  at  all  she  met,  a«  on  her  foea; 

But  no  one  ever  heard  her  speak  or  shriek, 

Although  her  paiozf  am  drew  towards  its 

Hers  waa  a  phrensj  which  disdain'd  to  rare, 
Even  when  they  smote  her,  in  the  hope  to 

LXVIII 

Yet  she  betraj'd  at  times  a  gleam  of  sense; 

Nothing  could  make  her  meet  her  father's 

Though  on  all  other  things  with  looks  in- 
She  gazed,  but  none  she  ever  oould  re- 
Food  she  refused,  and  raiment;  no  pretence 
Avail'd   for  either;    neither    change   of 

Nor  time,  nor  skill,  nor  remedy,  could  give 


Twelve  days  and  nigbts  she  witfaer'd  thus; 
at  last, 
Without  a  groan,  or  sigh,  or  glance,  to 

A  parting  pang,  the  spirit  from  her  past: 
And  they  who  watch'd  her  uearest  could 
not  know 


Glazed  o'er  her  eyes  —  the   beautiful,  the 
black  —  Si, 

Oh  t  to  possess  such  lustre  —  and  then  lack  I 


She  died,  but  not  alone;  sbe  held  within 
A  second  principle  of  life,  which  might 

Have  dawn'd  a  fair  and  sinless  child  of  sui; 
But  closed  its  little  being  without  light. 

And  went  down  to  the  grave  unborn,  wherein 
Blossom  and  I)ough  lie  wither'd  witii  one 
blight; 

Id  V(un  the  dews  of  Heaven  descend  above 

The  bleeding  flower  and  blasted  fruit  of 
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Thus  lived  — thus  died  she;  never  more  on 

her 

Shall  sorrow  light,  or  shame.    Sbe  wM 

not  made 

Through  years  or  moons  the  inner  weight 

Which  colder  hearts  endure  till  they  are 
laid 
By  age  in  earth:  her  days  and  pleasures 

Brief,  but  delightful  —  suoh  as  had  not 
staid 
Long  with  her  destiny;  but  she  sleeps  well 
By  the  sea-sbore,  whereon  sbe  loved  to 
dweU. 

LXXII 

That  isle  is  now  all  desolate  and  bare, 
Its   dwellings  down,  its   tenants   pasa'd 

None   but  her  own  and  Other's  grave  is 

And  nothing  ontward  tells  of  hnman  clay ; 
Ye  could  not  know  where  lies  a  thing  so 

No  stone  is  there  to  show,  no  tougne  to 

What  was;  no  dirge,  except  the  hollow 

Mourns  o'er  the  beauty  of  the  Cyclades. 


But  many  a  Greek  maid  in  a  loving  song 
Sighs    o'er    lier    name;    and    many   an 
islander 
With  her  sire's  story  makes  the  night  less 
long; 
Valour  was  his,  aod  beauty  dwelt  witli 
her:  jso 

If    she    loved    rashly,   her   life    paid    for 

A  heavy  price  must  all  pay  who  thus  err, 
In  some  sl^pe;   let  none  think  to  Bj  tbe 

For  soon  or  late  Love  is  his  own  avenger. 


But  let  me  change  this  theme  which  grows 

And  lay  this   sheet   of   sorrows  on  tbe 
shelf; 
I  don't  much  like  describing  people  mad. 
For  fear  of  seeming  rattier  tonch'd  my- 
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Besides,  1  Ve  no  more  ou  this  head  to  ndd ; 
And  as  my  Mum  is  a  capricioua  elf,     jgo 
We  II  put  about,  and  try  another  tack 
With  Juaii,  laft  half-kilt'd  some  stanus 

Wounded  and  fett«r'd,  'cabin'd,  cribb'd, 
confined,' 
Some  days  and  nights  elapsed  before  that 


B  he  might  huve  liked  t 


There,  on  the  green  and  village-cotted  hill, 

(Flank'd  by  the  Hellespont  and  by  the 

Entomb'dthebmvestof  thebraTe,  Achilles  i 
They  say  so  (Bryant  Hays  the  contrary): 
And  further  duwnward,  tall  and  towering 
still,  is 
The  turoulus  —  of  whom  ?  Heaven  knowsl 
't  may  be 
Patroclus,  A jai,  or  ProtegilHus  — 
Alt  heroes,  who  if  living  still  would  slay 


High  barrows,  without  marble  or  a  name, 
A   THst,   imtili'd,   and   mountain-skirted 

And  Ida  in  the  distance,  stilt  the  same. 
And  old  Scaniander  (if  'tis  he)  remain; 

The  situation  seems  still  form'd  for  fame  — 
A   hundred   thousmiil   men   might   tight 

With  eaite;  but  where  I  sought  for  Ilion's 

The  quiet   sheep   feeds,  and   the   tortoise 


Troops  of  untended  horses;  here  and  there 
Some  little  hamlets,  with  new  names  im- 


I 


Some  shepherds  (unlike  Paris)  led  to  state 

A  moment  at  the  European  youth         ex 

Whom  to  the  spot  their  school-boy  feeliagi- 

A  Turk,  with  beads  in  band  and  pipe  in 
month, 
Extremely  taken  with  his  own  religtm. 
Are  what  I  found  there  —  bat  the  devil  k 
Phrygian, 


Don  Junn,  here  p 


mitted  t 


emerge 


Forlorn,  and  gazing  on  the  deep  blue  sn  ^ 
O'ershadow'd   there   by   many  a   Iiera^  i 

Weak   still  with   loss  of  blood,  he  scarce 
could  urge 
A  few  brief  questions;  and  the  answers 

No  veiT  satisfactory  information 
About  his  past  or  present  sitOAtion. 

LXXS 
He  saw  some  fellow  captives,  who  appear'd 

To  he  Italians,  as  they  were  iu  fact;  I 

From  them,  at  least,  lAar  destiny  be  beai^  I 

Which  was  an  odd  one;  a  troop  going  to  ' 

In  Sicily  (all  aiugers,  duly  rear'd 

In  their  vocation)  bad  not  been  attack'd 
In  sailing  from  Livorno  by  the  pimte,  tn. 
Bjit  sold  by  the  impresario  at  no  high  rate. 


By  one  of  these,  the  buffo  of  the  party. 

Juan  was  told  about  their  curious  case; 
For  although  destined  to  the  Turkish  mart. 


The  little  fellow  really  look'd  quite  hearty. 
And   bore   him    with   some   gaiety   and 

Showing  a  much  more  reconciled  domean- 


Than  did  the  prima  don 


In  a  few  words  he  told  their  hapless  story. 
Saying,  '  Our  Machiavelian  impresario. 

Making  a  signal  olf  some  promonton',  6ji 
Hail'd  a  strange  brig  —  Corpa   (u  C>w 

Mario ! 


We  were  tmufeir'd   i 

Without  B,  single  acudo  of  Bal>rio; 
But  if  the  Sultan  biu  a  tute  for  song. 
We  will  revive  our  fortunes  before  long. 
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I   board   her  in  i 


'The  prima  donna, 


lugh  a  little  old, 
with  a  diBsipated  life, 
it,  when  the   hanse  is  thin,  to 
oold. 
Has   some   good    notes;    and   then   the 
tenor's  wife,  660 

With  no  great  voice,  is  pleasing  to  behold; 
Last  carnival  she  made  a  deal  of  strife 


B J  curying  oft  Count  Cesare  Cicogna 
•s  .  1 J  n . .   _  —  j^j  Bolognfl 
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Prom  an  old  Roman  princess  at  Bologna. 


■And  then  there 
theNini, 
With  more  than  one  prof* 


Then  there '1 
grini, 


the  dancers;  there's 
gains  by 
that  laug^iing  slut  the  Fele* 


iS  fortunate  last  carnival. 
And  made  at  leaat  five  himdred  good  zee- 

But  spends  so  fast,  she  has  not  now  a 
paul;  670 

And  then  there 's  the  Grotesca  —  such  a 
dancer! 

Where  men  have  souls  or  bodies  ahe  must 


'  As  for  the  figuranti,  thoy  are  like 

The  rest  of  all  that  tribe ;  with  here  and 

A  prettj'  person,  which  perhaps  may  strike, 

The  rest  are  hardly  fitted  ioi  a  fair; 
There 's  one,  though  tall  and  stiffer  than  a 

Yet  has  a  sentimental  kind  of  air 
Which  might  go  far,  but  she  don't  dance 

with  vigour; 
The  more  'a  Uie  pity,  with  her  face  and 

figure.  680 


*  As  for  the    men,  they  are  a  middling 

The  musico  is  but  a  crack'd  old  basin,^ 
But  being  qualified  in  one  way  yet. 
May  the  seraglio  do  to  set  his  face  m. 


From  all  the  Pope  makes  yeariy  'twould 
To  find  three  perfect  pipes  of  the  third  »ez. 


'  The  tenor's  voice  is  spoilt  by  affectation. 
And  for  the  bass,  the  beast  can  only  bel- 

In  fact,  he  had  no  singing  education, 

An  ignorant,  noteless,  timelew,  timeleia 

fellow; 

But  being  the  prima  donna's  near  relation, 

Who  awore  nia  voice  was  very  rich  and 

mellow, 

Thoy  hired  him,  thou^  to  hear  him  you  'd 

An  MS  was  practising  recitative. 
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T  would  not  become  myself  to  dwell  upon 
My  own  merits,  and  though  young  —  I 
see,  Sir  —  yon 
Have  got  a  traveU'd  air,  which  speaks  you 


The  time  may  come  when  you  may  hear 

You  was  not  last  vear  at  the  fair  of  Lugo, 
Bat  next,  when  I  m  engaged  to  sing  there 


'  Our  baritone  I  almost  had  forgot, 

A  pretty  lad,  but  bursting  with  conceit; 

With  graceful  action,  science  not  a  jot, 
A  voice  of  no  great   compass,  and   not 
sweet. 

He  always  is  complaining  of  his  lot, 

Forsooth,  scarce  fit  for   ballads  in  the 

In  lovers'  parts  his  passion  more  to  breathe. 
Having   no   heart  to  show,  he  shows  his 

XC 
Here  Raucocanti's  eloquent  recital 

Was  interrupted  by  the  pirate  crew. 
Who  came  at  stated  momenta  to  invite  all 

The   captives  back  to  their  sad  bertba; 
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A  rueful   glance   upon   the   wnveB  (which 
bright  all 
From  the   blue  akiea  derived  a  double 

Duicing  all  free  iind  hnppy  is  the  sun), 
Aild  thtu  went  duwu  the  hiitchwAiy  oue  by 


They  beard  next  day  —  that  in  the  Dardu^ 

Waiting  for  his  Sublimity's  firman. 
The  most  imperative  of  sovercis^n  spells, 
Which    every   body   does   without    who 

More  to  secure  them  in  their  naval  cells, 

Lady  to  lady,  well  aa  man  to  man. 
Were   to  be   cliain'd   and   lotted   ont   per 

eonple. 
For  t^  slave  market  of  Constantinople. 

xcn 

It  seems  when  this  allotment  was  made  out, 

There  clumeed  to  be  an  odd  mule,  and 

odd  female,  7;n 

Who    (after    some   ducnasion   and    some 

doubt, 

If  the  soprano  might  be  deein'd  to  be 

They   pliU'ed   him   o'er    the   women   as   a 

Wen>  link'd  together,  and  it  happen'd  the 

Was  Juan,  —  who,  an  awkward  thing  at  his 

age. 
Pair'd  otf  with  a  Bacchante  blooming  vis- 


With  Raucocanti  lucklessly  was  chain'd 

The  tenor;  these  two  hated  witli  a  hate 
Found  only  on  the  Rtage,  and  eath  wore 

With  this  his  tuneFnl  neighbour  than  his 

fate;  ,,a 

Sad  strife  arose,  for  they  were  so  rross- 

grain'd. 

Instead  of  hearing  up  without  debate, 

That  each  pnll'd  different  ways  with  many 

an  onth, 
'  Arcades  ambo,'  id  est  —  blackguards  both. 

XCiv 
Juan's  companion  was  a  Romagnole, 

£utbred  within  the  March  of  old  Ancona, 


With  ev< 

(And   other    chief    ptnnts    of    a    '  beQi 
doona '), 
Bright  —  and  as  black   and  bamiug   as  k 

And   through   her   clear   brunette 
plexion  shone  a 
Great  wish   to  please  — a  most   attracttva' 

Especially  when  added  to  the  power- 


held   I 

Her  eye  might  flash  on  his,  but  fonnd  Ht 

And  though  thus  chain'd,  as  natural  her^ 

Toucb'd  his,  nor  that  —  nor  any  bandsoml 

(And  she  had  some  not  easy  to  withstand)' 
Could  stir  his  poise,  or  make  his  faith  '    ' 

brittle; 
Perhaps  his   recent  wounds  might  help  t 

little. 


And  firmer  faith  no  ladye-love  desire; 

We  will  omit  tlie  proofs,  save  one  or  two-. 
T  is  said  no  one  in  hand  '  can  hold  a  fire 

By  thought  of  frosty  Caucasus;'  but  fc«, 
I  really  think;  yet  Juan's  then  ordeal 
Was  more  triumphant,  and  not  much  lest 


Here  I  might  enter  on  a  chaste  descriptiai^    , 
Having   withstood     temptation     in    my 

But  hear  tliat  several  people  take  eicep- 

At  the  first  two  books  having  too  mach 
truth; 
Therefore   I  '11  make  Don  Juan  leave  the 

Because  the  publisher  declares,  in  sooth, 
Through   needles'   eyes   it   easier    for  the 

came]  in 
To  pass,  than  those  two  cantos  into  fanu- 


•■ 
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T  ie  all  the  same  t«  me;  I  'm  fond  of  jield* 

And  t&erefore  leave  them  to  the  purer 

Of  Smollett,  Prior,  Arioato,  Fielding, 
Who  sajr  atrangn  things  for  80  oorreot  an 

I  once  liad  great  alacrity  in  wielding 

My  pen,  and  liked  poetic  war  to  wage, 
And  recollect  the  time  when  all  this  oant 
Would  have  proToked  remark!  which  now 


XCIX 

Ab  boya  love  rowB,  my  boyhood  liked  a 
aqnabble; 

Bat  at  this  hour  I  wish  to  port  in  peace. 
Leaving  saoh  to  the  litetaiy  tabble; 

Whether  my  verse's  fame  be  doom'd   to 

While  the  r^ht  band  which  wrote  it  still  is 

Or  of  some  centnries  to  take  a  lease,    790 
The  grass  upon  my  grave  will  grow  as  long, 
And  sigh  to  midiiigbt  winds,  but  not  to 
song. 


Of   poets  who  come  down  to  ns  throngb 
distance 
Of  time  and  tongues,  the  foater-babes  of 
Fame, 
Life  seems  the  smallest  portion  of  existenoe ; 

Where  twenty  ages  ^tber  o'er  a  name, 

'  T  is  as  a  snowboU  which  derives  aasistaace 

From  every  flake,  and  yet  rolls  on  the 

Even  till  an  iceberg  it  may  chance  to  grow; 
Bnt,  after  all,  *t  is  nothing  bat  cold  snow. 


And  so  great  names  are  nothing  more  than 
nominal,  Sm 

And  love  of  glory 's  bnt  an  airy  lost. 
Too  often  in  its  fury  overcoming  all 

Who  would  as  't  were  identify  their  dnst 
From  out  the  wide  destruction,  which,  en- 
tombii^  all. 
Leaves  nothing   till  *  the  coming  of  the 

Save   change :    I  've   stood    upon   Achilles' 


The  very  generationa  of  the  dead 

Are  swept  away,  and  tomb  inherits  tomb, 

Until  the  memory  of  an  age  is  fled,         Sn 
And,  bnried,  smka  beneath  its  ofCflpring'a 

Where  are  the  entaphs  our  fathers  read  ? 
Save  a  few  glean  d  from  the  aepnlchral 

Which  oncfr4iamed  myriads  nameleH  lie 

And  loae  their  own  in  nniversal  deatli. 


I  canter  by  the  spot  each  afternoon 
Where  perish  d  in  his  &me  the  bero- 
boT, 
Who  lived  too  long  for  men,  but  died  too 

For  human  vanity,  the  young  De  Foiz  1 

A  broken  pillar,  not  uncouthly  hewn,       Su 

But  which  neglect   is  hastening  to  d^ 

Records  Ravenna's  carnage  on  its  face, 
While  weeds  and  ordure  rankle  round  the 


I  pass  each  day  where  Dante's  bones  are 

A  little  cnpols,  more  neat  than  solemn. 
Protects   his   dust,  but   reverence   here  is 

To  the  bard's  tomb,  and  not  the  warrior's 
column. 

when  both  alike  de- 

the   poet's 


The  time  most  c 

cay'd. 
The  chieftain's  trophy, 

volume,  830 

Will  sink  where  lie  the  songs  and  wan  of 

Before  Pelidea'  death,  or  Homer's  birth. 

cv 
With  human   blood   that   column  was  ce- 
mented. 
With  human  filth  that  colnmn  is  defiled, 
As  if  the  peasant's  coarse  contempt  wei« 

Toshow  his  loathing  of  the  spot  besoil'd: 
Thus  ia  the  trophy  nsed,  aud  tbus  lamented 

Should  ever  be  those  blood-bounds,  from 
whose  wild 
Instinct  of  gore  and  glory  earth  has  known 
Those  soSerings  Dante  saw  in  hell  alone. 


Yet  there  will  still  be  bards:  thougb  fame 
is  smoke,  ifi 

Its   fumes   are   frankinoeoae   to   buinui 
thought; 

And  the  uuquiet  feelings,  which  first  woke 
Soi^  in  the  world,  wUl  seek  what  then 
they  aoiigbt; 
As  on  the  beach  the  wiives  at  last  are  broke. 
Thus  to  their  extreme  verge  the  jiaBBioas 
brought 
Dash  into  poetry,  which  ia  but  posaian. 
Or  at  least  was  so  ere  it  grew  a  fashion. 


If  in  the  course  of  such  a,  life  as  was       849 
At  ouce  adventurous  and  contemplative, 

Meu,  who  partake  all  passions  as  they  pass, 
Acquire  the  deep  and  bitter  power  to  give 

Their  inuiges  again  as  iii  a  glass, 

And  in  such  colours  that  they  seem  to  live; 

Tou  may  do  right  furbiihUng  theui  to  show 

Bnt  spoil  (I  think)  a  very  pretty  poem. 


Ob  1   ye,   who   moke   the   fortunes   of  all 
books! 
Benign  Ceruleans  of  the  second  sex  T 

Who  advertise  new  poem.i  by  yoiir  looks, 
Yoitr  '  imprimatur  '  will  ye  not  annex  ? 

What  I  must  I  go  to  the  oblivious  cooks. 
Those  Cornish  plunderers  of  Parnassian 
wrecks  ?  sin 

Ah  !  must  I  then  the  only  minstrel  be, 

FroBCribed  from  tasting  yoitr  Castalian  tea! 


What  I  can  I  prove  '  a  lion  '  then  no  more? 
A  ball-room  bard,  a  foolscap,  hot-prcis 
darling? 
To  bear  the  compliments  of  many  a  bore. 
And  sigh,  '  I  can't  get  out,'  like  Yorick'a 
stnrling ; 


Why  then  I  '11  swear,  11s  poet  Word' 
'"ecause  the  world         "'         '  ' 
ways  snarling). 


(Because  the  world  won't  read 


It  swore 
him,  al- 


That  taste  is  gone,  that  fame  is  but  a  lot- 
Drawn  by  the  blae-coat  misses  of  a  coterie. 


Oh  !  'darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue,' 
As  some  one  somewhere  sings  about  the 


And  I,  ye  learned  ladies,  say  of  ypu; 

They  say  your  stockings  axe  so  (Heaven 
knows  why, 
I  have  examined  few  pair  of  that  hue); 

Blue  as  the  garters  which  sei«nely  lie 
Round  the  Patrician  left^legs,  which  adoni 
The  festal  midnight,  and  the  levee  mom. 


Yet  some  of  you  are  most  seiaphio  erea- 

turOB  —  Bi 

But  times  arc  alter'd  since,  a  rhyming 

You   read   my   stanzas,   and   I  read   your 
features : 
And  —  but  no  matter,  all  those  things  an 


I  knew  one  woman  of  that  piuple  school. 
The  loveliest,  chastest,  best,  but  —  quite  a 
fooL 


Humboldt,  '  the  first  of  travellers,'  but  not 
The  laat,  if  late  accounts  be  aceurate,  ^ 
Invented,  by  some  name  I  have  targat. 

As  well  as  the  sublime  discovery^  dat«, 

An  airy  instniment,  with  wiiich  be  sought 

To  ascertain  the  atmospheric  state. 
By  measuring '  the  in(mji(y  0/  blue : ' 
Oh,  Lady  Daphne  !  let 


But  to  the  narrative:  —  The  vessel  bound 
With  slaves  to  sell  off  in  the  capital. 

After  the  usual  process,  might  be  found 
At  anchor  under  the  seraglio  wall;       «ii 

Her  cargo,  from  the  pkgue  being  safe  and 
suuud, 
Were  landed  in  the  market,  one  and  all. 

And  there  with   Georgians,  Russians,  and 


Bought    up    for    different    purposes    and 
passions. 

Some    went   off    dearly;   fifteen    hundred 

dollars  , 

For   one   Circassian,  a.  sweet  girl,  were       ' 

Warranted  virgin ;  beauty's  brightest  colours       J 
Had  deck'd  her  out  in  all  the  hues  of 

heaven : 
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Her    nie    lent    home   h 

Wbo  bade  on  till  the  hundieiLi  reach'd 

eleTen;  91  a 

But  when  the  ofFer  went  bsTond,  they  knew 

T  WM  for  the  Snltiui,  and  at  once  wiUtdrew. 

Twelve  negreases  from  Nutna  brooght  a 

Whioh   the  West  Indiui  market  louee 
wonld  bring; 
Though  Wilberforce,  at  last,  haa  made  it 

What 't  was  ere  Abolition;  and  the  thing 
Need  not  seem  very  woodetfol,  for  vice 

Is  always  much  more  splendid  than  a  king: 
The  *irtnes,  even  the  m(Mt  exalted,  Chari^, 
An    saving  —  vice   spares   nothing  for  a 


But  for  the  destiny  of  this  voung  troop. 
Bow  some  were  bought  by  pachas,  some 


by  Jews, 
How  iome  to  burdens 

And  others  rose  to  t 
As  renegadoea ;  while  in  hapless  group. 

Hoping  no  very  old  vizier  might  choose, 
The   females  stood,  ' 

To  malce  a   mistress,  or   fourth   wife, 


e  obliged  to  stoop, 


they 


CXVII 
All  this  must  be  reierred  for  farther  song; 

Also  oar  hero's  lot,  howe'er  mipleaaant 
(Because  this  Canto  has  become  too  l<Mig), 
Must   be   postponed   discreetly   for   the 
present;  931 

I  'm  sensible  redundancy  is  wrong, 

But  could  not  for  the  muse  of  me  put 
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1 
When  amatory  poets  sing  their  loves 
Id  lii}uid  lines  mellifloouBly  bland. 
And  pair  tiieir  rbymes  aa  Venas  yokes  her 

Tliey  little  think  what  mischief  is  in  hand ; 


The  giekter    their  sucoess    the   worae  it 

As  Ovid's  Terse  may  give  to  understand; 
Even  Petrarch's  self,  u  judged  with  doe 

severity. 
Is  the  Platonic  pimp  of  all  posteri^. 


I  therefore  do  denounce  all  amorons  writ- 
ingi 
Except  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  attract;  la 
Plain — simple  —  short,  and   by  no  means 
inTiting, 
But  with  a  moral  to  each  error  taok'd, 
Form'd  ikther  for  instructing  than  delight- 
ing. 
And  with  bU  ; 
tack'd; 

Now,  if  my  Pensus  should  not  be  shod  ill. 
This  poem  willbeoome  a  moral  model. 


1  passioDS  in  their  tnm  at> 


The  European  with  the  Asian  shore 

Sprinkled  with  palaces;  the  ocean  atrsaiD 

Here  and  there  studded  with  a  seventy-four; 
Sophia's  cupola  with  golden  gleam;       id 

The  cypress   groves ;   Olympus   high   and 

The  twelve  isles,  and  the  more   than  I 
could  dream. 
Far  less  describe,  present  the  veir  view 
Which  charm'd  the  charming  Mary  Mon- 
tagu. 


I  have  a  passiou  for  the  name  of  '  Maiy,* 
For  ODoe  it  was  a  magic  soond  to  me ; 

And  still  it  half  calls  up  the  realms  of  fairy. 
Where  I  beheld  what  never  was  to  be; 

All  feelings  changed,  but  this  was  last  to 
vaiy, 
A  spell  from  which  even  yet  I  am  not 
quite  free:  ja 

But  I  grow  sad  —  and  let  a  tale  grow  cold. 

Which  must  not  be  pathetically  told. 

The  wind  swept  down  the  Enxine,  and  the 

Broke  foaming  o'er  the  bine  Symple- 
gades; 
'T  is  a  grand   suht  from  off  '  the  Giant's 
Grave' 
To  watch  the  [««gress  of  those  rolling 


Between  the  BoBphor 


'T  was  a  raw    djtj  uf  Autuuia's  bleak  be- 
gintibg, 
Urben  nightB   are  equal,  but  not  so  the 

The  Paroie  then  cut  abort  the  further  shun- 
ning 
Of  stHLineu's  fates,  and  the  loud  tenipests 

The  waters,  and  repentance  for  paat  siniuDg 
In  all,  who  o'er  the  great  deep  take  their 

Thej  TOW  tu  amend   tfaeir   livea,  and   ;et 

thef  don't; 
Because  if  drowu'd,  the;  can't  —  if  spared, 

they  won't. 


A  crowd  of  shivering  slaTes  of  ever;  nation, 

I  And  age,  and  sex,  were  in  the  market 

ranged;  so 

Eitch  bevy  with  tbe  miTdbiint  in  his  sljitioii- 

Poor  creatures  I   their  good   looks  were 

sadly  cliangeil. 

All  save  the  blaiiks  Heem'd  jaded  with  vei- 

From   friends,  and   home,  and  freedom 
far  estranged ; 


Juan  was  juvenile,  and  thus  was  full, 

As  most   at   his   age   are,  of   hope   and 
health; 
Tet  I  mnst  own  he  looked  a  little  dull. 
And  now  and  then  a  tear  stole  down  by 
stealth ;  6a 

Perhaps  hia  recent  loss  of  blood  might  pull 
His  spirit  down;   and   tlien   the  loss  of 
wealth. 


To  be  put  up  for  a 


Were  things  to  shake  a  stoic;  ne'ertbeless, 
Upon  the  whole  his  carria^  was  serene: 


Drew  all  eyes  on  him,  giving  them  to  guess 

He  was  above  the  vulgar  l>y  Im  mien;  ;g 

And  then,  though  pale,  he  was  so  very  hajid' 

And  then  —  they  caluulated  on  his  laosom. 


Like  a  baukgammoD  board  the   place  waa 
dotted 
With  whites   and   blacks,  in   groups  on 
show  for  sale, 
Though  rather  more  irregularly  spotted: 
Some  bought  the  jet,  while  others  cfaoM 

It  chanced  amongst  the  other  people  lotted, 

A  nian  of  thirty  rather  stout  and  hale, 
With  resohition  in  hia  dark  grey  eye. 
Next  Juan  stood,  till  some  might  chof>ae  ta 


He  had  an  English  look ;  tluit  is,  was  aquan 

In   make,   of   a   compleiion   white   ani 

ruddy, 

Good  teeth,  witb  ourlit^  ratber  dark 


And,  ii 


might  bu   fro 
tuUj. 


thought   or  t4nl 


An  open  brow  a  little  mark'd  witb  care: 
One  iirm  had  on  a  bandage  ratber  bloody; 

And  there  he  stood  with  such  sang-froid, 

that  greater 
Could   scarce  be  shown  even   by   a   mere 

spectator. 


But  seeing  at  his  elbow  a  mere  lad. 

Of  a  high  spirit  evidently,  tiiough  ^ 

At  present  weigh'd  down  by  a  doom  whidi 


A  kind  uf  blimt  compassion  for  the  sad 

Lot  of  so  young  a  partner  in  tlie  woe, 

Whieli  for  himself  be  seem'd  to  deem  n 

Than  any  other  scrape,  a  tiling  of  course. 


'  My  hoy  ! '  said  he, '  amidst  this  motley  crew 
Of   Georgians.   Russians,   Nubians,   aal 
what  not. 
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The  only  gaatlemea  seem  I  and  jon; 

So  let  OB  be  acquainted,  as  we  ought: 
If  I  could  jield  70U  &nj  eonsolation, 
T  would  give  me  pleasure.  —  Pray,  what 

U  yonr  nation  ? ' 


When  Juan  answer'd  — '  Spanish  I '  he  re- 
plied, 
'  I  thought,  in  fact,  you  could  not  be  a 
Greek; 
Those  servile  dogs  are  not  so  prondly  eyed; 
Fortune  has  plaj'd  you  here  a  pretty 

Bnt   that's   her   way   with   all    men,    till 

they're  tried; 
But  never  mind,  —  she  '11  turn,  perhaps, 

uezt  week;  no 

She  has  served  me  also  much  the  same  as 

you, 
Except  that  I  have  found  it  nothing  new.' 


'  Pray,  sir,'  said  Juan, '  if  I  may  presume. 
What  brought  you  here  7 '  — '  Oh  I  no- 
thing very  rare  — 
Siz   Tartars   and   a   drag-chain.'  '  To  this 

But  what  conducted,  if  the  question 's  fair. 
Is  that  which  I  would  learn. — '  I  served 
for  some 
Months  with  the  Russian  army  here  and 

And  taking  lately,  by  Suwarrow's  bidding, 
A  town,  was  ta'en  myself  instead  of  Wid- 


' Have  you  no  friends ? '  —  'I  had  —  but, 
by  (rod's  blessing. 
Have  not  been  troubled  with  them  lately. 

I  have  answer'd  all  your  questions  without 
pressing. 
And  you  an  equal  courtesy  should  show.' 
'  Alas  !    said  Juan,  '  't  were  a  tale  distress- 
ing. 
And  long  besides.'  —  *  Oh  .'  if  't  is  really 

Ton  're  right  on  both  accounts  to  hold  your 

tongue; 
A  sad  tale  saddens  doubly,  when  *t  is  long. 


■  But  droop  not:  Fortune  at  your  time  of 


life, 

Altboueh  a  female  moderately  fickle,  ryt 
Will  hardly  leave  you  (as  she  s  not  your 

For  any  length  of  days  in  such  a  piokle. 
To  strive,  too,  with  our  £at«  were  such  a 

As  if  the  cam-she«f  shonld  oppose  the 

Men  are  the  sport  of  circumstances,  when 
The  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men.' 


'"Tis   not,'   said   Joan,   'for    my   present 

I  mourn,  but  for  the  past;  —  I  loved  a 

He  paused,  and  his  dark  eye  grew  full  of 


ttear  upoi 
t,  and  Uie 


.  his  eyelash  staid      1^ 


y  present  h 
Which    T    deplore   so   much;    for  I  have 

Hardships  which  have  the   hardiest  over- 


'  On  the  rough  deep.     But  this  last  blow  — ' 
and  here 
He  stopp'd  again,  and  tum'd   away  his 

'  Ay,'  quoth  his  friend,  '  I  thoi^ht  it  wotdd 

That  there  had  been  a  lady  in  the  case; 
And  these  are  tbings  which  ask  a  tender 

Such  as  I,   too,  would  shed   if  in   your 

I  cried  upon  my  first  wife's  dying  day. 
And  also  when  my  second  ran  away: 

XX 
'  My  third  — '  — '  Your  third ! '  qnotb  Juan, 
turning  round; 
'You  scarcely  can  be  thirty:  have  you 
three?' 
'  No  —  only  two  at  present  above  ground : 

Surely  't  is  nothing  wonderful  to  see 
One  person  thrice  in  holy  wedlock  bound  ( ' 
'  Well,    then,  your   third,'   said   Juan; 
'  what  did  she  7 


She  did  not  run  avaj,  too,  —  did 
'No,     faith.' —  ' What     then?'- 
away  from  her.' 


'  You  take   things  coolly,  . 
'  Wliy,' 
Replied  the  other,  ' 


Suta 


s  have  vanish'd.     All,  when  li 


Cononenta  with  feelings  warm,  and  pros- 
pects hieh; 
But  time  strips  our  iUusioos  of  their  hue. 
And  one  by  one  in  turn,  some  grand  mistake 
Caate  off  its  bright  Hkin  yearly  like  the 


'  'T  is  true,  it  gets  another  bright  and  fresh, 
Or  fresher,  brighter;  but  the  year  gone 

through,  i;a 

This  skin  must  go  tbe  way,  too,  of  all  flesh, 
Or   sometimes    only    wear   a    week    or 

Lave 's  the  first  net  whiuh  spreada  its  deadly 

Ambitiau,  Avarice,    Vengeuiae,  Glory, 

The  glittering  lime-twigs  of  our  latter  days, 
Where   still   we   flutter   on   for   pence   or 

XXIII 
'  All  this  is  very  fine,  and  may  be  true,' 

Said  Juan;  ■  bnt  I  rcEilly  don't  see  bow 
It  betters  present  timoa  with  me  or  you.' 

'No?'  quoth   the  other;   'yet  you  will 

allow  rSa 

By  setting  things  in  their  right  point  of 

Knowledge,     at    least,    is    gain'd;    for 

instance,  now, 
We  know  what  slavery  is,  and  onr  disasters 
May    teach    us    better    to    behave    when 

masters.' 


'  Would  we  were  masters  now,  if  but  to  try 
Their    present    lessons    on   onr    Pagan 
friends  here,' 
Said  Juan,  —  swallowing   a   heart-bnming 
sigh: 
'  Heaven    help    the    scholar   whom    his 
fortune  sends  here  ! ' 


'  Perhaps   we   i 


be   one  day,    by   aai 


Rejoiu'd  the  other,  '  when 

mejida  here;  i 

Meantime  (you  old  hlack  eunuch  aeeuu 

eye  ubJ 
I  wish  to  G — d  that  somebody  would  boy 


e  slaves,  none  more  bo  than  tht' 


lot: 

peat, 
To  their  own  whims  and 

Society  itself,  which  should  create 

Kiudncas,  deatroys  what  little  we  had  goU 
To  feel  for  none  is  the  true  social 
Of   the   world's    stoics^ men    without   a. 

XXVI 
Just  now  a  black  old  neutral  personage       .^^ 
Of  the  third  sex  stept  up,  and   pe«iiq| 

The  oaptdvea,  seem'd  to  mark  their  ImIq 
and  age. 

And  capabilities,  as  to  discover 
If  they  were  fitted  for  the  purposed  cage. 

No  lady  e'er  is  ogled  by  a  lovar. 
Horse  by  a  blackleg,  hroadeloth  by  a  tailor, 
Fee  by  a  counsel,  felon  by  a  jailor, 


And  all  are  to  be  sold,  if  you  consider 
Their  passions,  and  are  dext'rous;  some 
by  features 
Are  bought  up,  others  by  a,  warlike  leader. 
Some  oy  a  place  —  as  tend  their  years  or 
natures ; 
The  most   by  ready   cash  —  but   all   ban 

From  crowns  to  kicks,  according  to  their 

XXVIII 

The  eunuch,  having  eyed  them   o'er  with 
Tum'd  t! 


ri'hant,  and   begun  lo 


J 
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^Mt  bnt  for  one,  and  after  for  the  pair; 

Thej  IiagKled,  wrangled,  swore,  too  —  aa 

thaj  did  1  110 

As  thoogh  the;  were  in  a  mere  Christdan  fair 

Cheapening  an  ox,  an  ais,  a.  lamb,  or  kid; 
So  that  their  bargain  sonnded  like  a  battle 
For  tbia  superior  yoke  of  hnuum  cattle. 


At  lost  the^  settled  into  simple  grumbling, 

And  pulhng  out  reluctant  purses,  and 
Tnmii^  each  piece  of  ailver  o'er,  and  tom- 

Some  down,  and  weighing  otbers  in  thsir 
hand, 
And  by  mistake  sequina  with  paras  jum- 

Until  the  sum  was  accurately  scann'd,  130 
And  then  the  merchant  giving  change,  and 

Bigmng 
R«eaiptB  in  full,  began  to  think  of  dining. 


I  wonder  if  big  ammtite  was  G;ood  ? 

Or,  if  it  were,  if  also  his  digestion  ? 
Methinks  at  meaU  some  odd  thonghts  might 


question. 
About  U)e  right  divine  how  far  we  should 
Sell  flesh  and  blood.     When  dinner  has 

opprest  one, 
J  tbink  it  is  perhaps  the  gloomiest  hour 
Wbicb  turns  up  out  of  tbe  sad  twenty-four. 

XXXI 

Voltaire  says  *  No: '  he  tells  yon  that  Can- 
Pound  life  moBt  tolerable  after  meals; 
He 's  wrong  —  unless  man  were  a  pig,  in- 

Repletion  rather  adds  to  what  be  feels, 
Unless  ha 's  drunk,  and  then  no  doubt  he 's 

From  his  own  brain's  oppression  while  it 

Of  food  I  think  with  Philip's  son,  or  rather 
Ammon's  (ill  pleased  with  one  world  and 
one  father) ; 

XXXll 
I  think  with  Alexander,  that  the  act 

Of  eating,  with  another  act  or  two,      i;o 
Makes  us  feel  our  mortality  in  foct 

Redoubled;  when  a  roast  and  a  ragout. 


And  fish,  and  sonp,  by  some  side  diabe* 
ba«k'd. 
Can  give  ns  either  pain  or  pleasure,  who 
Would  pique  himself  on  intellects,  whoM 

Depends  so  much  upon  the  gastric  juioe  ? 

The  other  evening  (*t  was  on  Friday  last)  — 
This  is  a  fact  and  no  poetic  fable  — 

Just  as  my  great  coat  was  about  me  cast. 
My  hat  and  gloves  still  lying  on  Uie 

I  heard*  shot —  'twas  eight  o'clock  scarce 

And,  runninf  out  as  fast  as  I  was  able, 
I  found  tbe  military  commandant 
Streteh'd  in  the  street,  and  able  scarce  to 


Poor  fellow  I  for  some  reason,  surely  bad. 
They  bad  slain  bim  with  five  slugs;  and 
left  li'm  there 

To  perish  on  the  pavement:  so  I  had 

Him  borne  into  the  bouse  and  up  tbe  stair. 

And  stripp'd  aud  look'd  to —     But  why 

should  I  add  169 

More  circumstances  ?  vain  was  every  oare; 

The  man  was  gone :  in  some  Italian  quarrel 

KiU'd  by  five  bullets  from  an  old  gun-barreL 

XXXV 
I  gazed  upon  bim,  for  I  knew  bim  well; 
And  though  I  have  seen  many  etnpses. 

Saw  one,  whom  such  an  accident  befell. 
So  calm;  though  pierced  through  stomach, 
heart,  and  liver. 
He  seem'd  to  sleep,  —  for  yon  could  scarcely 
tell 
(As  be  bled  inwardly,  no  hideous  river 
Of  gore  divulged  tbe  cause)  that  be  was 

So  as  I  gazed  on  him,  I  thought  or  said  — 


'  Can  this  be  death  ?  then  what  is  life  or 

death  ?  a, 

Speak  I '  but  be  spoke  not :  *  Wake  I '  but 

still  be  slept :  — 

'  Bat    vesterday   and   who    had    mightier 

breath  ? 

A  thousand  warriors  by  his  word  were 
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In  awe :  be  said,  as  the  centuiioD  saith, 
"Go,"  and  he  gucth;  "come,"  ami  forth 
he  Btepp'd. 
The  trump  and  bugle  till  he  spalce  were 


And  they  who  waited  once  and  worshipp'd  — 

With  their  rough  faces  throBg'd  about 

the  bed  ii^o 

To  gsie   once   laam  on  the  commanding 

«1"J 

Which  for  the  last,  though  not  the  first, 
time  hied: 
And  such  an  end  !  that  he  who  manv  a  day 
llad  faced   Napoleon's   foes   imtil   they 
Ked,— 
The  foremost  in  tlie  charge  or  in  the  aally, 
Should  BOW  be  buttihcr'd  in  a  civie  alley. 


The  scars  of  bia  old  woonda  w 


r  his 


Those   hononnble  scars  which   brought 

him  fame; 

And  horrid  was  the  contrast  to  the  view  — 

Hut    let    me    quit    the    theme;     as    such 

things  claim  300 

Perhaps  even  more  attention  than  is  due 

From  me:  I  gazed  (as  oft  1  have  gazed 


the  SI 


le) 


To  try  if  I  could  wrench  augbt  ont  of  death 
Which  should  cunlirm,  or  shake,  or  make  a 
faith; 

XXXIX 
But  it  wa»  all  a  mystery.   Here  we  are, 
And  there  we  go;  —  but  lehtre  •  five  bits 
of  lead, 
Or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  send  very  far ! 
And  is  this  blood,  then,  fonn'd  hut  to  be 

Can  every  element  our  elements  mar? 
And   air  —  eartli  — water  —  fire   live  — 

and  we  dead  ?  jio 

We  whose  minds  comprehend  all  things  ? 

No  more  ; 
But  let  us  to  the  story  as  before. 


The  purchaser  of  Juan  and  acquaintance 
Bore  off  his  bargains  to  a  gilded  boat. 


Embark'd  himself  and  tbem,  and  off  tinr 
went  thenue 
As  fast  as  oars  could  pull  and  wster  float; 
They  louk'd  like  persoos  being  led  to  aen- 

Wonderin?  what  next,  till  the  cat'que  wat 
brought 
Up  in  a  little  creek  below  a  wall 
O  ertopp'd  with  evprcsses,  dark-green  and 

taU.  '  » 


Here  thcu'  conductor  tapping  at  the  wicket 

Of  a  small  iron  door,  't  waa  open'd,  and 

Ue  led  them  onwanl,  lirst  throngb  a  low 

thicket 

Flaak'd  by  large  groves,  which  tower'd 

00  cither  hand: 

They  almost  lost  their  way,  and  bad  to  pok 

For  night  was  closing  ere  they  came  to 

The  cimuch  made  a  sign  to  those  on  board, 
^^'ho   row'd   off,   leavmg  them   without  a 


As  they  were  plodding  on  their   winding 

Through  orange  bowers,  and  jasmine,  and 

so  forth  ,„ 

(Of  which  1  might  have  a  good  deal  to  mj. 

There   being   no  such   profusion   in  the 

_  North 

Of  orieutal  platits,  'et  cetera,' 

But  that  of  late  your  scribblers  think  it 

Their  while  to  rear  whole  hotbeds  in  Ihrir 

Because   one    poet    travell'd    'mangst   tbe 

Turks)  — 


As  tbey  were  threading  on  their  way,  there 
Into  Don  Juan's  head  a  thought,  whick 

Whisper'd  to  his  companion:  —  't  w>4  the 

Which  might  have  then  occurr'd  to  too 

'  Methinks,'  said  be,  '  it  would  be  no  grckt 
shame 
If  we  should  strike  a  stroke  to  set  Bi 
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Let's  knock  that  old  black  fellow  od  the 
And  DUTch  awa;  —  't  were  easier  done  than 

XLIV 

'  Yes,'  mid  the  other,  *  and  wheo  done,  what 

then? 

Hma  get  out  ?  bow  tbe  devil  got  we  in  ? 

And  when  we  once  were  fairly  out,  and 

From  Saint  Bartbolomew  we  bare  saved 

our  skin, 

To-morrow  'd  ace  ns  in  some  other  den, 

And  worse   off   than  we  hitherto   have 

been;  ipj 

Besidea,  I  'm  bongrj,  and  jiut  now  would 

take. 
Like  Esau,  for  my  birthright  a  beef-steak. 


For  tbe  old  negro's  confidence  in  creeping, 
With  his  two  captives,  by  so  queer  a  roa^ 

Shows  that  he  thinks  his  friends  have  not 
been  sleeping; 
A  single  cry  would  bring  them  all  abroad: 

T  is  therefore  better  looking  before  leap- 

And  there,  jou  see,  this  turn  has  brought 

us  through, 
Bj  Jove,  a  noble  palace  I  —  lighted  too.'  jte 


It  was  indeed  a  wide  extensive  building 
Which  open'd  on  their  view,  and  o'er  the 
front 
There  aeem'd  to  l>e  besprent  a  deal  of  gild- 
ing 
And   various   hues,   as   is    the    Turkish 


e  arts  of  which  these  lands  were  once 
the  font : 

Each  villa,  on  tbe  Bosphorus  looks  a  screen 
New  painted,  or  a  pretty  opera-scene. 


And  nearer  as  they  ca 
Of  certain  stews,  e 

Things  which  in  hungry  mortals'  eyes  find 

Made  Juan  in  his  harsh  intentions  pause, 


And  put  himself  upon  his  good  behavioni : 
His   friend,  too,   adding  a   new   saving 

Said,  'In  Heaven's  name  let's  get  some 

supper  now. 
And  then  I'm  with  yon,  if  you're  for  a 


Some  talk  of  an  appeal  unto  some  passion. 
Some  to  men's  feelings,  others  to  their 

Tbe  last  of  these  was  never  much  the  fosh- 

For  reason  thinks  all  reasoning  out  of  sea- 
son. j8q 

Some  speakers  whine,  and  others  lay  the 
lash  on. 
But  more  or  less  oontiuue  still  to  tease  on, 

With  arguments  according  to  their  '  forte ; ' 

But  no  one  dreams  of  ever  being  short.  — 

XLIX 
But  I  digress  :  of  all  appeals,  —  although 

I  grant  the  power  of  pathos,  and  of  gold, 
Of  beanty,  flattery,  threats,  a  shilling,  —  no 
Method 's  more  sure  at  momenta  to  take 
hold 
Of  the   best   feelings   of   mankind,  whidi 
grow 
More  tender,  as  we  every  day  behold,  jqo 
Than  that  all-softening,  overpowering  knell. 
The  tocsin  of  the  soul  — ^  the  dinnpr-^ell- 


Tnrkey  coutnins  no  bells,  and  yet  men  dine; 
And  Juan  and  his   friend,  albeit  they 

No  Christian  knoll  to  table,  saw  no  line 

Of  lackeys  usher  to  the  feast  prepared, 
Tet  smelt  roast-meat,  beheld  a  huge  fire 

And   cooks  in   motion  with   their   clean 

And   gazed   around   them  to  the  left  and 

right 
With  the  prophetic  eye  of  appetite.  4ds 

LI 
And  giving  up  all  notions  of  resistance, 
They  foUow'd  close  behind  their  sable 

Who  little  thought  that  his  own  crack'd  ex- 
istence 
Was  on  tbe  point  of  being  set  aside  : 


BjS 


And  knoc'kiug  nt  the  gate,  't  was  open'd 

AnA  a.  magnificent  large  hall  display'd 
The  Aaian  pomp  of  Ottomui  parade. 


I  won't  dcaeribe  ;  description  is  my  forte. 

But  every  fool  describes  in  these  bright 

daje  4"> 

His   wondrous    joarney   to    some    foreign 

And   spnwns   his   (juarto,   and   demands 
your  praise  — 
Death  to  his  publisher,  to  him  't  is  sport ; 
While  Nature,  tortured  twenty  tlionsand 

Resigns  herself  with  exemplary  patience 
To   guidobooks,   rhymes,   tours,  sketches, 
illustrations. 


Along  this  hall,  and  up  and  down,  some, 
squatted 

Upon  their  hams,  were  occupied  at  chess; 
Others  in  monosyllable  talk  chatted, 

And   some   seem'd   much   in   love   with 

And  divers  smoked  snperb  pipes  decorated 
With  amber  months  of  greater  price  or 


A  moment  without  slackening  from  their 
But  those  who  sate  ne'er  sdrr'd  in  any- 
One  ur  two  stared  the  captives  in  the  face, 
Just  as  one  views  a  borse  to  gaess  his 

Some  nodded  to  the  negro  from  their  sta- 
But  no  one  troubled  him  with  conversation. 

He  leads  them  through  the  halt,  and,  with- 


Splendid   but   silent,   save   in   out,  when, 
dropping, 
A  marble  fountain   echoes   throusb  the 

si™. 

Of  night  which  robe  the  chamber,  or  where 
popping 
Some  female  bead   most  curioosly  pre~ 

To  thrust  its  black  eyes  through  the  i 

or  lattice. 
As  wondering  what  the  devil  a  noise  that  is. 

Some  faint  lamps  gleaming  from  the  lofty 
Gave  light  enough  to  hint  their  farther 

But  not  enough  to  show  the  imperial  hall 
In  all  the  flashing  of  their  fidl  array; 

Perhapsthere'santhiiig  — I'll  not savappals. 
But  saddens  more  by  night  as  weU  as  day, 

Than  an  enormoun  room  without  a  soul 

To    break    the  lifeless    splcnduur   of    the 


■   hy  ( 


>   little. 


In   deserts,  forests,  crowds, 
short, 

There    solitude,  we    know,   ha^    her    full 
growth  in 
The   spots  which  were  her   realms    for 

But  in  a  mighty  ball  or  gallery,  both  in 
More  modern  building.'^  and  those  built 

A  hind  of  death  comes  o'er  us  all  alone, 
Seeing  what 's  meant  for  niany  with  but  one- 


A  neat,  snugstmly  on  a  winter's  night, 
A  book,  friend,  single  lady,  or  a  glass 

Of  claret,  sandwich,  and  on  appetite. 
Are    things    which    make     an     English 
evening  pass;  ,aa 

Though  cerlei  by  no  means  so  grand  a  sight 
As  is  a  theatre  lit  up  by  gas. 

I  pass  my  evenings  in  long  galleries  solely, 

And  that 's  the  reason  1  't  ... 


las  1  mnn  makes  that  great  which  make 

him  little: 
I  grant  you  in  a  church  'tis  very  well; 
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Whkt  speaka  of  Heaven  gbould  by  no  means 

be  brittle. 
But  strong  sjid  butiiig,  till  no  tongue  can 

tell 
Theii  names  who  rear'd  it ;  but  hnge  housea 

fltiU  — 
And  huge  tombs  woim  —  mankind,  bihm 

Adam  fell;  tjo 

Methinks  the  storj  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
liight  teach  them  this  mnch   better  than 

I  'm  able. 


Babel  was  Nimrod's  huntine-box,  and  then 
A   town  of  gardens,  wbUb,  and   wealth 

Where  NabuchadoDosor,  king  of  men, 
Beign'd,  till  one  summer's  day  he  took  to 
grazing, 

And  Daniel  tamed  the  lions  in  their  den. 
The  ^people's  awe  and  admiration  raiv 

•ng; 

T  waa  famous,  too,  for  Thisbe  and  for 

PymmuB, 
And  the  calumniated  queen  Semiramia.   fgo 


n  accused  (I  doubt  not  by  cod- 
sjnracy) 
Of  an  improper  friendship  for  her  horse 
(Lots,  like  religion,  eometimes  runs  to 

This  monstrous  tale  had  probably  its  source 
(For  such  exaggeiatioas  here  and  there 

In    writing    'Courser'    by     mistake     for 

'Courier:' 
I  wish  the  case  could  come  before  a  Juft 


But  to  resume, — should  there  be  (what  may 
Be  in  these  days  ?}  some    infidels,  who 


(Though    Claudius    Rich,    Esquire,  some 
Drieka  has  got, 
And  written  lately  two  memoirs  upont). 
Believe  the  Jews,  those  unbelievers,  who 
Must  be  believed,  though  they  believe  not 
you. 


Shortly  and  sweetly  the  masonic  folly 
Of   those,   forgetting  the   great   [daoe   of 

Who  give    themselves    to  arohiteoture 

wholly;  jo» 

We  know  where  things  and  men  mnst  end 

A  moral  (like  all  morals)  melancholy. 
And  '  Et  sepulchri  immemor  struis  domes ' 
Shows  that  we  build  when  we  should  but 
entomb  us. 

LXIV 

At  last  they  reaob'd  a  quarter  moet  retired, 
Where   echo   woke   as   if  from  a   loog 
slumber; 
Thongh  full  of  all  things  which  oonld  be 
desired. 
One  vonder'd  what  to  do  with  such  a 
number 
Of  artdclea  which  nobody  required; 

Here  wealth  had  done  its  utmost  to  eo- 
cumber  51a 

With  furniture  an  exquisite  apartment. 
Which  puzzled  Nature  much  to  know  what 


It  seem'd,  however,  but  to  open  on 
A  range  or  suite  of  further  chambers, 

Might  lead  to  heaven  knows  where;  but  in 
this  one 

The  movables  were  prodigally  rich: 
Sofas  't  was  half  a  sin  to  sit  upon, 

So  costly  were  they ;  carpets  every  stitch 
Of  workmanship  so  rare,  they  made  you 

You  could  glide  o'er  them  like  a  golden  fish. 

The  black,  however,  without  hardly  deign* 
ing  sii 

A  glance  at  that  which  wrapt  the  slaves 
in  wonder. 

Trampled  what  Uiey  scarce  trod  for  fear  of 

As  if  the  milky  way  their  feet  waa  under 
With  all  ita  stars;  and  with  a  stretch  at- 

tfljyiing 
A  certain  press  or  cupboard  niched  in 

yonder — 


DON  JUAN 


In  that  remote  recess  which  yon  may  see  — 
Or  if  you  don't  the  fnult  is  not  in  me,  — 


I  wish  to  be  perapicuous;  and  the  bUok, 
I  Bay,  unlocking  the  recess,  pnll'd  forth 

A  qwintity  of  clotbcB  fit  for  tlie  back       jji 
Of  any  Muaaulmun,  whate'er  his  worth; 

And  of  variety  there  was  uo  lack  — 
And  yet,  though  I  have  said  there  was  no 

He   cboee   iiimself   to   point  out  what  he 

thought 
Most   projier    for    the   Christians   he   had 


The  suit  he  thought  most  suitable  to  each 
Was,  for  the  elder  and  the  stouter,  first 

A  Candiote  cloak,  which  to  the  kuee  might 
reach, 
And  tronsers  not  so  tight  that  they  would 

But  such  as  fit  an  Asiatic  breech ; 

A  ahuwl,  whose  folds  in  Cnshmire  had 

Slippers  of  saffron,  dagger  rich  and  handy; 

In  ^ort,  all  things  which  form  a  Turkish 
Uandy. 


White  he  wns  dressing,  Baba,  their  black 

Hinted  the  vast  advantages  nhich  they 
Might  probably  attain  both  in  the  end, 

If   they   woul 


'   would   bat   pursue   the  proper 


Which  fortune  plainly   seem'd   to  rcco 

And  then  he  added,  that  he  needs  mi 

'  'T  would  greatly  teud  to  better  their  ci 

If  they  would  condescend  to  ci 


'  For  his  own  part,   he  really  should   re- 

To  see  them  true  believers,  but  no  leas 
Would  leave  his  proposition  to  their  choice.' 

The  other,  thanking  him  for  this  excess 
Of  goodness,  in  thus  leaving  them  a  voice 

In  such  a  trifle,  scarcely  could  express 
'  Sofficiently '  (he  said)  '  his  approbation 
Of  all  the  customs  of  this  polish  d  nation,  jte 


'  For  bis  own  share  —  he  saw  but  small  ob* 

To  BO  resjiectable  an  ancit 
And,  after  swallowing  down  a  slight  refe^ 

For  which  he  own'd  a  present  appetite. 
He  doubted  not  a  few  hours  of  reflet;tiaa 
Would    reconcile    him   to    the    bnsincM 

■Will  it?'Baid  Juan,  eh&r|>Iy:  'Strike  ma 

Bnt    they   'as    soon    shall 
head! 


LXXU 
'  Cut    off    a    thousand    heads,    before 
—  'Now,  pray,' 

Replied  the  other,  '  do  not  interrupt '  jja- 
You  put  me  out  in  what  I  bad  to  say. 

Sir  I  —  as  I  said,  as  soon  as  1  have  sup^ 
I  shall  perpend  if  your  proposal  may 

Be  such  Rs  I  can  properly  accept; 
Provided  always  your  great  goodness  still 
Remits  the  matter  to  our  own  &ee-wiU.' 


Baba  eyed  Juan,  and  said, '  Be  so  good 
As  dress  yourself  — '  and  pointed  oat 

In  which  a   Princess  with  great   pleasure 

Array  her  limbs;  but  Junn  standing  mute. 
As  not  being  in  a  masquemding  mood,    fti 

Gave  it  a  slight  kick  with  his  Christian 
foot; 
And  when  the  old  negro  told  him  to  '  Get 

Replied,  '  Old  gentleman,  I  'm  not  a  lady.' 


<  What   you   may  be,  I  neither    know  Mr 

Said  Baba;  'but  pray  do  as  I  desire: 
I  have  no  more  time  nor  many  words  to 

'  At    least,'    said    iluan,    '  sore     I    may 
enquire 

The  caase  of  this  odd  travesty  7  '  — '  F»^    i 

Said  Baba,  'to  be  curious;  't  will  Ina-    ' 
No  doubt,  in  proper  place,  and  time,  and 


I  have  no  authority  to  tell  the  r 
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'Then   if  I  do,'  said  Juan,  '111  be  — ' 

—  •Hold!' 

Rejoin'd  the  negro, '  fu.f  be  not  provok' 

ill?: 

This  ^nnt  'a  well,  but  it  may  wax  too  bold. 

And  jou  will  find  lu  not  too  fond  of  jok- 

'  What,  sir  r  said   Juan,  ■  shall   it  e'er   be 

told 
That  1  luuex'd  mj  dress  7 '  Bnt  Baba, 

stroking 
The  thugs  down,  said, '  Incense  me,  and  I 

eaU 
Those  who  will  leave  yon  of  no  sex  at  all. 


'I  ofEer  70a  a  handsome  snit  of  clothes:  <di 

A  woman's,  true ;  bat  then  there  lb  a  canM 

Why  yon   should   wear   them.'  —  '  What, 

though  my  soul  loathes 

The  effeminate  garb  ?  '  —  thus,  after  a 

short  panse, 

Sigh'd  Juan,  muttering  also  some  slight 

■  What  the  devil  shall  I  do  with  all  this 

Urns  he  profanely  term'd  the  finest  lace 
Which  e'er  setoff  a  nuuringe-moming  face. 

And  then  he  swore;  and,  sighing,  on  he 
slii^'d  to, 

A  pair  of  trousers  of  fle^-colonr'd  silk; 
Next  with  a  virgin  zone  he  was  eqnipp'd. 

Which  girt  a  slight  chemise  as  white  as 

But  tugging  on  bis  petticoat,  he  tripp'd. 
Which  — as  we  say  — or,  as  the  Scotch 

say,  mhilk 


rhymes)  — 


mperative 


LXXvni 
Whilk,  which  (or  what  yon   please),  was 
owing  to 
Uia   garment's   novelty,   and    bis   being 
awkward: 
yet  at  last  I 
His  toilet,  though  n 

The  negro  Baba  help'd  a  little  too. 
When  some   untoward   part  of  n 
stuck  hard; 


And,  wrestling  both  his  ai 


One  diffienlty  still  remtuu'd  —  his  hair 
Was  hardly  longenough;  hot  Baba  found 

So  many  false  long  tieasea  all  to  spare, 
That  soon  his  head  was  most  completely 

After  the  manner  then  in  fsshion  there; 
And  this  addition  with  such  gems  was 


And  now  being  femininely  all  array'd. 
With  some  small  aid  from  scissors,  paint, 
and  tweezers, 
He  look'd  in  almost  all  respects  a  maid. 
And  Baba  smilingly  ezclaim'd, '  You  lett, 
sin, 
A  perfect  transformation  here  display'd; 
And  now,  then,  you  must   come  along 
with  me,  sirs. 
That  is  —  the  Lady:'  clapping  his  hands 

Four  blacks  were  at  his  elbow  in  a  trice.   64a 

'  You,  sir,'  said  Baba,  nodding  to  the  one, 
'  Will  please  to  accompany  those  gentle- 


t  fear  you  ?  think  you  this  a 

den? 

Wh^,  't  is  a  palace;  where  the  truly  wise 
Anticipate  the  Projdiet's  paradise. 

LXXXII 
'  Yon  fool  I  I  tell  you  no  one  means  yon 

'  So  much  the  better,'   Juan  said,   '  for. 

them ;  650 

Else  they  shall  feel  the  weight  of  this  my 

Which  is  not  qnite  so  light  as  you  may 

I  yield  thus  tax ;  but  soon  will  break  the 

If  any  take  me  for  that  which  I  seem  : 


',*  quoth  Etabn; 


■  Blockhead  t  come  ( 

Don  Juan,  tunung  to  his  comrade,  who 
Though  somewhat  grieved,  could  scarce  iof- 

Upon  the  metamorphosis  in  view,  —     660 
'  FarewoU  I '     they     mutually     excloim'd: 
'  this  soil 
Seems  fertile  in  adventures  strange  and 


■Farewell!'  said   Juan;  'sfaoiddwa  meet 

I  vah   yon  a  good    appetite.'  —  '  Fare- 
well I  ■ 
Replied  the  other  ;  *  though  it  grieves  me 

When  we  neit  meet  we  11  have  a  tale 
toteU: 
We  needs  must  follow  when  Pate  pnta  from 

Keep  your  good  name  ;  though  Eve  her- 


self 0 


e  fell; 


'  Nay,'  ciiiDth  tlie   maid,   '  the   Sultan's  self 
Unless  his  highness  promises  to  marry  me.' 


And   thus   they  parted,   each   by  separate 

Baba  led  Juan  onward  room  by  room 
Through  glittering  galleries  and  o'er  mar- 
ble floora, 

Till  a  gigantic  portal  through  the  gloom, 
Haughty  and  huge,  along  tlie  distance  low- 

And  wafted  far  arose  a  rich  perfnme: 
It  seem'd  aa  though  they  came  upon  a  shrine, 
For  all  was  vast,  still,  fragrant,  and  divine. 


The  giant  door  was  broad,  and  bright,  and 

Of  ^Ided  bronze,  and  carved  in  curious 

Warriors  thereon  were  battling  furiously; 
Here   stalks   the  victor,  there   the  van- 
quish'd  lies  ; 


mph   droop  tbs  i 


Of  Rome  transplanted  fell  with  CoDstao- 


This  massy  portal  stood  at  the  wide  close 

Of  a  huge  hall,  and  on  its  either  side    tqa 
Two  little  dwarfs,  the  least  you  could  snp- 

Were  sate,  like  ugly  imps,  as  if  allied 
In   mockery  to  the  enormous  g«t«   which 

O'er  them  in  almost  pjnuuidic  pride: 
The  gate  so  splendid  was  in  all  its  fraturtt. 
You  neTer  thought  about  those  little  vtr*- 
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Until  you  nearly  trod  on  them,  and  then 

You  started  back  in  horror  to  survey 

The  wondrous  hidcousness  of  those  small 

Whose  colour  was  not  black,  nor  wbite, 

nor  grey,  ,,» 

But  an  extraneous  mirture,  which  no  pen 

Can  tnice,  although   perhaps  the  pt'ncil 

They  were  mis-shapen  pigmies,  deaf  aad 
Monsters,   who   cost  a  00  less   ntoostroni 


t-XXXiX 
Their  duty  was  —  for  they  were  strong,  and 

strong  thingi 

To  ope  this  door,  which  they  could  reall; 

The  hinges  being  as  smooth  as  Rogen' 

And  now  and  tiien,  with  tough  strings  of 
the  bow. 
As  is  the  custom  of  those  Eastern  olitnca, 
To  give  some  rebel  Paclia  a  cravat;         jii 
For  mutes  are  generally  used  for  that. 

They  spoke  bv  signs —  tluit  is,  not  spoke  at 
all;      " 
And  looking  like  two  incnbi,  they  glared 
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Ab  Bsba  with  hu  fingers  made  tliem  foil 
To  heaving  back  the  portal  folds;    it 

Juan  a  moment,  as  this  pair  Bo  small 

With  shrinking  serpent   optics   on  bim 

It  was  as  if  their  little  looks  eoold  poison 
Or  Eaacinate  whome'er  they  flx*d  their  eyes 


Before  they  euter'd,  Baba  pansed  to  hint 

To  Juan  BOPoe  slight  lewons  as  his  Kuide : 
'  If  yoa  oonld  joEt  contrive,'  he  said,  '  to 

That  somewhat  manly  majesty  of  stride, 
T  would  be  as  well,  and  (thongh  there 's 
not  much  in 't) 

To  swing  a  little  less  from  side  to  side. 
Which   has   at    times   an   aspect   of    the 

And  also  could  you  look  a  little  modest, 

XCII 

■  'T  wonld  be  convenient;  for  these  mut«8 

have  eyes 

Like   needles,   which  may   pierce  those 

petticoats;  /lo 

And  if  they  should  discover  jour  disguise, 

Yon   know  how  near  ns  the  deep  Bos- 

phorus  floats; 

And  you  and  I  may  chance,  ere  morning 

To  find  out  way  to  Marmora  without 
Stitch'd  up  in  sacks  —  a  mode  of  naviga~ 
A  good  deal  practised  here  upon  occasion.' 

xcin 
With  this  encouR^ment,  he  led  the  way 

Into  a  room  still  nobler  than  the  last; 
A  rich  confusion  torm'd  a  disarray 

In  such  sort,  that  the  eye  along  it  cast 
-—Hhardl "•■ 

fast; 
A  dazzling  mass  of  gems,  and  gold,  and 

MagnificeDtly  mingled  in  a  Utt«r. 

xciv  I 

Wealth  had  done  wonders  —  taste  not  much;  i 
such  things 
Occor  in  Orient  ]ialaces,  and  eTen  | 


In  the  more  choften'd  domes  of  Western 
kmgs 
(Of  which  I  hare  also  seen  some  six  or 


Groups  of  Ind  statues,  tables,  chairs,  and 

On   which   I  cannot   pause   to   make   my 
strictures. 


In  this  imperial  hall,  at  distance  lay 
Under  a  canopy,  and  there  reclined 

Quite  in  a  oon&aentiol  queenly  way, 

A    lady;    Baba    stopp'd,    and    kneeling 

To  Joan,  who  though  not  much  used  to 
pray, 
Knolt  down  by  instinct^  wondering  in  tus 

What  all  this  meant:  while  Baba  bow'd  and 

bended 
His  head,  until  the  ceremony  ended.        jfr, 


The  huh'  rising  up  with  such  an  air 

As  Venus  rose  with  from  the  wave,  on 

Bent  like  an  antelope  a  Paphian  pair 

Of  eyes,  which  put  out  each  surrounding 

And  raising  up  an  arm  as  moonlight  fair. 
She  sign'd  to  Baba,  who  first  kiss'd  the 

Of  her  deep  purple  rohe,  and  speaking  low. 
Pointed  to  Joan  who  remain'd  below. 


Her  presence  was  as  lofty  as  her  state;  769 
Her  beauty  of  that  overpowering  kind. 

Whose  force  description  only  would  abate: 
I  'd  rather  leave  it  much  to  your  own 

Conld  I  do  justice  to  the  full  detail; 
So,  luckily  for  both,  my  phrases  fail. 

xcvm 
Thus  much  however  I  may  add,  —  her  years 
Were  ripe,  they  might  make  six-aud- 
twenty  springs; 
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But  there  are  forms  which  Time  to  toach 
forbears, 
And  turns  aside   his   scythe   to   vulgar 

Suehas  WHS  Mary's  Queen  of  Scuts;  true  — 

And  love  deatroj;   and  Bspptng   Borrow 

Cbarma  from  the  charmer,  yet  aume  never 

grow 
Vgly;  for  instance  —  Ninon  de  I'Enctos, 


She  spake  some  words  to  her  attendants, 

Composed  a  choir  of  ^irls,  ten  or  a  dozen. 
And  were  all  clad  alike;  like  Jiian,  too, 

Who  wore  their  uniform,  by  Baba  chosen; 
They  form'd   a  very   nympb-like    looking 

Wliich  might  have  call'd  Diana's  choms 


They  bow'd  obeisance  and  withdrew,  re- 
But  not  by  the  same  door  through  which 


Baba  and  Juau,  which  last  stood  a<liiiiring, 
At  some  amali  distance,  all  he  saw  within 
This   strange   saloon,  much   fitted   for  in- 
spiring 
Marvel   and   praise;    for   both  or   none 
things  win ; 
And  I  must  say,  1  n<f'er  could  sec  the  very 
Great  happiness  of  the  '  Nil  Admirari.'    Sdd 


'  Not  to  admire  is  all  the  art  I  know 

(Fhiin   truth,   dear  Murray,  needs  few 
flowers  of  sjieech) 

To  make  men  happy,  or  to  keep  them  so ' 
(So  take  it  m  the  very  words  of  Creech)  — 

Thna  Horace  wrote  we  all  know  long  ago; 
And   thus  Pope  quotes   the   precept  to 

From  his  translation ;  but  had  none  admired. 
Would   Pope  have  sung,  or  Horace  been 
iuBpired? 


A  second  time  desired  him  to  kneel  down, 
And  kiss  the  lady's  foot;  which  ma«im 

He  heard  repeated,  Juan  with  a  frown 

Drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  ag*iii, 
And  eaid,  '  Jt  grieved   him,  but  he  uould 

To  any  shoe,  unless  it  shod  the  Pope.' 


Baba,  indignant  at  this  ill-timed  pride. 
Made   fierce  renioustrances,  and   then  a 
threat 
He  mutter'd  (but  the  last  was  given  aside) 
About  a  bow-etring  —  quite  in  vain;  not 
yet  jB 

Would  Juan  bend,  though  't  were  to  Ma- 
homet's bride: 
There  's  nothing  in  the   world   like  tti- 

lu  kingly  chambers  or  imperial  halls. 
As  also  at  the  race  and  county  balls. 


He  stood  like  Atlas,  with  a  world  of  wordt 
About  his  ears,  and  nathleas  would  not 

The  blood  of  all  his  line's  Castilian  lords 
Boil'd  in  his  veins,  and  rather  than  de- 


Tu  stain  his  pedigree  a  thousand  swords 
A  thousand  times  of  him  had  made  an 

At  length  perceiving  the  '/oot '  could  not 

Baba  proposed  that  he  should  kiss  the  hand. 


Here  was  an  honourable  compromise, 

A  half-way  house  of  diplomatic  rest. 
Where   they  might   meet   in   much   more 
peaceful  guise; 
And  Juan  now  his  willingness  ezprest 
To  use  all  ilt  and  proper  courtesies, 

Adding,  that  this  was  cowmonest  and 
best, 
For   through   the   South  the   custom  s^ 

commands 
The  gentleman  to  kiss  the  lady's  hands.  ii° 


And  he  advanced,  thoi^h  with  but  a  bsd 

Though  on  more  ihorough-bred  or  fairer 
fingers 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 
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ffo  lipa  e'er  left  their  tranritory  trace; 
On  sucli  Bs  these  the  lip  too  fondly  Uq- 
gera, 
And   for  one   kiss   would   fain  imprint   a 

As  fou  will  see,  if  she  yon  love  shall 


almost   twelvemonth's 


The  lady  e^ed  him  o'er  and  o'er,  atid  bade 
Baba  retire,  which   he  obey'd  in  style. 

As  if  well  used  to  the  retreating  trade ;  sji 
And  taking  hints  in  good  port  all  the 

He  whisper'd  Juan  not  to  be  a&aid, 

And  looking  on  him  with  a  sort  of  smile. 
Took  Leave,  wiUi  such  a  face  of  satisfoction 
As  good  men  wear  who  have  done  a  virtu- 
ous aotion. 

evil  I 

When  he  was  gone,  there   was  a  sudden 

change; 

I  know  not  what  might  be   Uie  lady's 

thought, 

But  o'er  her  bright  brow  flash'd  a  tumult 

And  into  her  clear  cheek  the  blood  was 

brought,  860 

Blood-red  as  sunset  summer  clouds  which 

The  ve^e  of  Heaven;  and  in  her  large 
eyes  wrought, 
A  mixture  of  sensations  might  be  scann'd. 
Of  half  voluptuousness  and  half  command. 

CIX 
Her  form  had  all  the  softness  of  her  sex. 
Her  features  all  the   sweetness   of   the 

When  he  put  on  the  cherub  to  perplei 
Eve,  and  paved  (God  knows  how)  the 
road  to  evil; 

The  sun  himself  was  scarce  more  free  from 
specks 
Than  she  from  aught  at  which  the  eye 
could  cavil;  870 

Yet,  somehow,  there  was  something  some- 
where wanting, 

As  if  she  ratiier  orda-'d  than  was  grant- 
ing. 


CX 
Something  imperial,  or  imperious,  threw 

A  chain  o'er  all  she  did;  that  is,  a  chain 
Was  thrown  as  't  were  about  the  neck  of 
you,— 
And  rapture's  self   will  seem  almoat  a 

With  aught  which  looks  like  despotism  m 

Our  souls  at  least  ore  free,  and  't  is  u 

We   would  against  them  make   the   flesh 

The  spirit  in  the  end  will  have  its  wmj.   880 


(  haughty,   tbongh  so 


Her  very  smile  1 

Her  very  nod  was  not  an  inclination; 
There  was  a  self-vrill  even  in  her  small  feet. 

As  tbongh  they  were  qnite  oonsoions  of 
her  station  — 
They  trod  as  upon  necks;  and  to  complete 

Her  state  (it  is  the  custom  of  her  nation), 
A  poniard  deck'd  her  girdle,  as  the  sign 
She  was  a  sultan's  bride  (thank  Heaven, 


'To  bear  and  to  obey'  had  been  from  birth 
The  law  of  all  around  her;  to  fulfil      i^ 

All  phantasies  which  yielded  joy  or  mirth. 
Had  been  her  slaves'  chief  pleasure,  as 

Her  blood  was  high,  her  beauty  scarce  of 

Judge,  then,  if  ber  caprices  e'er  stood 
stiU; 
Had  she  but  been  a  Christian,  I  've  a  notion 
We  should  have  found  out  the  '  perpetual 


CJtiii 
Whate'cr  she  saw  and  coveted  was  brought; 
Whate'er   she  did   nol  see,  if   she  sup- 
It  mieht  be  seen,  with  diligence  was  songht. 
And  when  "t  vras  found  straightway  the 
bargain  closed;  ^oa 

There  was   no  end   unto   the    things   she 
bought, 
Nor  to  the   trouble   which   her  fancies 

Yet  even  her  tyrannv  had  ench  a  grace. 
The  women  paidon'd  al'  ■  ■      • 


cept  hei  foce. 


CXIV 

Tiuui,  the  latest  of  her  wliims,  bad  caught 
Her  eye  in  pasiiag  on  Lis  ' 


In  a,ay  kind  of  mischief  to  be  wrought,    qmj 

At  all  aueh  aiiutions  knewhowtopreyiul: 

She  had  no  pn;dence,  but  he  had ;  and  this 

Explains  the  garb  which  Juau  took  amiss. 


His  youth  and  features  favour^  the  dis- 

Afld,  should  you  ask  how  ahe,  a  sultan's 

Could  risk  or  eompass  such  strange  phfui- 

This  I  must  leave  siiltaiias  to  decide  ; 
Emperors  are  only  husbands  in  wives'  eyes, 
And  kings  miJ  consorta  oft  are   mysti- 


Bnt  to  the  main  point,  nrhere  we  have  been 
tending:  — 
She  now  pouceived  all  diffleulties  pa«t, 
And  deeni'd  herself  extremely  toudescend- 


When,  being  made  her 


an, 


line  eyes 

Passion  and  power,  a  glanee  on  him  she 

And  merely  saying,  'Christian,  eanst  thou 

love  ? ' 
Conceived  that  phrase  was  quite  enough  to 


cxvii 
And  BO  it  was,  iu  proper  time  and  plaec; 
But  Joan,  who  had  still  his  mind  o'er- 
flowing  qjo 

With  Haidde^s  isle  and  soft  Ionian  face. 
Felt  the  warm  blood,  which  iu  his  face 
waa  glowing, 
Rush   back   upon    bis    heart,   nhieh   fill'd 

And  left  his  cheeks  as  pale  as  snowdrops 

blowing; 
These   words  went   through  his  soul  like 

Arab-spears, 
So  that  he  spoke  not,  but  burst  into  tears. 


She  waa  a  good  dcalsbock'd;  nntshovk'dat 

For  women  shed  and  nse  them  at  theb 

But   there   is  sometbiug  when   man's  eye 

appears  ' 

Wet,  still  more  disagreeable  and  slnkioe:  ' 

A  wonuin's  tear-drop  melts,  a  mtui's  half  i 

Like  molten  lead,  as  if  yon  tbruEt  a  pike    ! 


And  she  would  have  consoled,  but  knew  not 

Having  uo  equals,  nothiug  which  had  e'er 
Infeeled  her  with  sympathy  till  now. 
And  never  haidng  dreamt  what 't  vM  io 

Aught  of  a  serious,  sorrowing  kind,  altbongk 
There  might  arise  some  poutii^  petty 

To  cross  her  brow,  «be  wonder'd  how  b> 

Her  eyes  another's  eye  could  shed  a  tear. 


fut  natm'p  teaches 
And,  when  a  slroi 


more  than  power  aa 

\g  although  a  stiu^ 

Moves  —  female  hearts  are  snch  a  genii] 

For  kinder  feelings,  whatsoe'er  their  aa- 

They  naturally  pour  the  '  wine  ami  oil,' 

^lamarilans  in  every  situation; 
And  thus  Gulbeyaz,  though  she  knew  not 

Felt  an  odd  glistening  moisture  in  ber  eye. 

But  t«Hi8  must  stop  tike  all  things  else; 
and  soon  <fii 

Joan,  who  for  an  inHtant  lind  been  monJ 
To  such  a  sorrow  by  the  intrusive  toEie 

Of  one  who  dared   to  ask    if   'be   iIik' 

CalI'd   back  the  at«ic  to  his   eyes,  wlurk 
shone 
Rright   with   the  very  weakness  he  i«- 
proved; 
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And  altbough  lenaitiTe  to  beautr,  he 
F«lt  most  imdigtuuit  Btill  at  not  being  free. 

CXXII 

GulbeToz,  for  the  Arst  time  in  her  dAjs, 

Was  niDch  emborrasa'd,  never  hAviug  met 
Id  all  her  life  with  aught  save  prajers  and 

And  as  she  al»o  riak'd  her  life  to  get 
Him  whom  she  meant  to  tutor  in  loTe's 


To  loM  the  bouT  would  make  her  ^uite  a 
And  the;  bad  wasted  now  almost  a  quarter. 


I  also  would  Hug^t  the  flttinf  time 
To  centlemeD  m  anj  such  like  caoe. 

That  IS  to  say  in  a  meridian  clime  — 

With  na  there  is  more  law  given  to  the 
chase,  ^Sn 

But  here  a  small  delaj  forms  a  great  crime : 
So  recollect  that  the  citremeBt  grace 

Is  just  two  minutes  for  jour  decltuution  — 

A  moment  more  would  hurt  your  reputation. 

CXXiv 

Juan's  was  good;  and  might  have  been  still 

better, 

But  he  had  got  Haid^e  into  hu  head: 

However  strange,  be  could  not  yet  forget 

Which  made  bim  seem  exceedingly  ill* 

Gulbe;az,  who  look'd  on  bim  as  ber  debtor 
For  having  had  him  to  her  palace  led,  990 
Began  to  blush  up  to  the  eves,  and  then 
Grow  deadly   pete,  and   then   blusb   back 
^ain. 

cxxv 
At  length,  in  an  imperial  way,  she  laid 
Her   hand  on  his,  and  bending  on   bim 

Which  needed  not  an  empire  to  persuade, 
Look'd   into   his   for   love,   where  none 
replies: 
Her  brow  grew  black,  but  she  would  not 
upbraid. 
That  being  the  last  thing  a  proud  woman 

She  rose,  and  pausing  one  chaste  moment. 

Herself  upon  his  breast,  and  there  she  gi«w. 


This  was  an  awkward  test,  as  Juan  found. 
But  he  was  st«erd  by  sorrow,  wi&th,aad 

With    gentle   fonie    her   white    arms    he 

And  seated  her  all  drooping  br  his  side. 
Then  rising  hanghtily  he  glanced  around. 

And  looking  coldlj  in  her  face,  he  cried, 
'  The  prison'd  eagle  will   not  pair,  nor  I 
Serve  a  Sultana's  sensual  phantasy. 


In  this  vile  garb,  the  distaff,  web,  and  woof. 

Were  fitter  for  me :  Love  is  for  the  fre*  I 

I  am  not  dazzled  by  this  splendid  roof, 

Whate'er  thy  power,  and  great  it  seems 

to  be; 

Heads  bow,  knees  bend,  eyes  watob  around 

a  throne. 
And  huids  obey  —  our  hearts  are  still  onr 


cxxvui 
This  was  a  truth  to  ns  extremely  trite; 
Not  so  to  her,  who  ne'er  had  heard  such 

She  deem'd  her  least  command  most  yield 
delight. 
Earth  being  only  made  for  queens  and 
kings.  .no 

If  hearts  lay  on  the  left  side  or  the  right 

She  hardly  knew,  to  such  perfection  brings 
Legitimacy  its  bom  votaries,  when 
Awar«  of  their  due  royal  rights  o'er  men. 

Besides,  as  has  been  said,  she  was  so  fair 

As  even  in  a  much  humbler  lot  had  made 
A  kingdom  or  confusion  anywhere. 


By  their  possessors  thrown  in 
She  thought  hers  gave  t 


the  shade; 
double   'right 

And  half  of  that  ofuniou  's  also  mine. 

cxxx 
Remember,  or  (if  yon  can  not)  imagine, 
¥e,  who  have  kept  your  chastity  when 


While  some  more  desperate  dowager  has 

been  waging 
Love  with  you,  and  been  in  the  dog-days 

StUDg 

By  your  I'efusal,  recoUeet  her  raging  I 

Or  recollect  all  that  was  said  or  anng  iojM 
On  sDch  a  subject;  then  suppose  the  face 
Of  a  yoiing  downright  beauty  in  this  case. 


Sormose,  —  but  you  already  have  snppoaed. 
The  spouse  of  Fotiphar,  the  Ladj' Booby, 

Fhiednk,  aitd  all  which  elory  has  diBolosed 
Ot  good  enamplea;  pity  tbat  bo  tew  by 

Foeta  and  private  tutors  are  eiposeil. 
To  educate  —  ye  youth  of  Europe  — you 
by  I 

But  when  you  have  supposed  the  few  we 

Toa  can't  suppose  Gulbeyaz'  angry  brow. 


A  tigress  robb'd  of  youug,  a  lioness, 

Or  an^  interesting  be&st  of  prey,         loju 
Are  similes  at  hand  (or  the  distress 

Of  ladiea  who  con  not  have  their  own 
way; 
But  though  my  tun  will  not  be  served 
wiui  less, 
These   dou'C   express   one   half   what   I 
should  say: 
For  what  is  stealing  youug  ones,  few  or 


CXXXIll 

The  love  of  offspring  's  nature's  general  law. 

From   tigresses  and  cubs  to  ducks  and 

ducklings; 

There 's  nothing  whets  the  beak,  or  anus  the 

Like  an    invasion  of    their    babes  and 

sucklings;  1060 

And  all  who  have  seen  a  human  norsery. 

How  mothers  love  their  children's  squalls 
and  chucklings; 
This  strong  extreme  effect  (to  tire  no  longer 
Your  patience)  shows  the  cause  must  still 
be  stronger. 

cxxxiv 

If  I  said  tire  flash'd  from  Gulbeyaz'  eyes, 
'T  were  nothing  —  for  her  eyes  flasb'd 
always  fire; 


Or  said  her  cheeks  assumed  the  deepest  dyet, 
I   should   but   bring   disgrace    apou  tba 

So  supernatural  was  her  pa^ion's  rise; 
For  ne'er  till  now  she  knew  a  cbeck'd 
desire:  ,d„ 

Even  ye  who  know  what  a  eheck'd  womaa 


CXXXV 
Her   loge  was  but  a  minute's,  and  "t  w 


e  had  slain  her;  but  the 


A  moment'^ 

It  lasted  't  was  like  a  short  glimpse  of  bell: 
Nought's  more  sublime   than   energeno 

Though  horrible  to  see  yet  grand  to  tell. 

Like  ocean  warring  'gainst  a  rocky  ble; 
And  the  deep  passions  flashing  through  lieF 

Made  faer  a  beautiful  embodied  stonn.  1089 


e  moderate  Hotspur  on  the  immortal 
page; 
Her  anger  piteh'd  into  a  lower  tune, 

Perhaps  the   faidt  of  her  soft  sex  and 
age  — 
Her  wish  was  but  to  '  kill,  kill,  kill,'  like 

And  then  her  thirst  of  blood  was  queoch'd 


Astormit  raged,  and  like  the  storm  it  pass'd, 
Pass'd  without  words  —  in  fact  sbe  could 

And  then  her  sex's  shame  broke  in  at  Ust, 
till  then  in  her  but  weak, 
flow'd  in  natural  and  fast. 


It  teaches  them  that  they   are   flesh  and 
blood. 
It    also     gently    hints    to    them     that 
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Although  of  chiy,ate  yet  not  qniteof  mud; 

Thftt  nma  and  pipkiiiB  are  but  fragile 

brothers,  hod 

And  works  of  the  same  pottery,  bad  of  good, 

Though  not  all  bom  of  the  same  sires  and 


It  teaches  —  Heaven  knows  only  what  it 
i  it  may  mend,  and  ofteo 


Her  firot  thought 
Her  secood,  to  cut  only  his — soquaint- 

Her  third,  to  ask  him  where  he  had  been 
bred; 
Her  fourth,  to  lally  him  into  repents 


The  iMh  to  Baba:  —  bat  her  grand 
Waa  to  sit  down  again,  and  cry  of 


She  thought  to  stab  herself,  but  then  s 


tbougl 
had 


The  daKer  close  at  hand,  whioh  made  it 
AWKwaid; 
For  Eastern  stays  are  little  made  to  pad, 
80  that  a  poniard  [nerces  if  't  is  stuck 
hard: 
She  thought  of  killing   Juan  —  but,  poor 
ladl 
Though  he  deserved  it  well  for  being  so 
backward,  mS 

The  cutting  oS  his  head  was  not  the  art 
Most  likely  to  attain  her  aim  —  his  heart 

CXLI 
Juan  was  moved;  he  had  made  up  his  mind 

To  be  impaled,  or  auarler'd  aa  a  dish 
For  di^,  or  to  be  slsjn  with  pangs  refined. 

Or  thrown  to  lions,  or  made  baits  for  fish, 
And  thus  heroically  stood  resign'd, 

Rather  than  sin —  except  to  his  own  wish: 
But  all  his  ^reat  preponitives  for  dyiag 
Siasolved  like  snow  before  a  woman  cry- 
ing. 

CXLIl 

As  through  his  palms  Bob  Acres'   valour 
So  Juan's  virtne  ebb'd,  I  know  not  how  ; 


And  flrat   he   wonder'd   why   he   had  re- 
fused ;  „]. 
And  then,  if  matters  could  be  made  np 

And  next  his  savage  virtue  he  aocnsed, 

Juat  as  a  friar  may  accuse  his  vow. 
Or  as  a  dame  repents  her  of  her  oath. 
Which  mostly  ends  in  some  small  breach 
of  both. 


Although  yon  borrow'd  all  that  e'er  the 

Have  soDg,  or  even  a  Bandy's  dandiest 
chatter,  1140 

Or  all  the  figures  Castlereagh  abuses; 
Just  as  a  languid  smile  began  to  flat- 
ter 
TTU  peace  was  making,  but  before  he  ven- 

Fnrther,  old  Baha  rather  briskly  enter'd. 

CXLIV 
■  Bride  of  the  SnnI  and  Sister  of  the  Moonl ' 
(Twas  thus  be  spake)  'and  Empress  of 
the  Earth! 
Whose  frown  would  put  the  spheres  all  ont 
of  tune. 
Whose  smile  makes  all  the  planets  dance 
with  mirth. 
Your  slave  brings  tidings  —  he  hopes  not 

Which  your  sublime  attention  may  be 

worth:  ttsa 

The  Sun  himself  has  sent  me  like  a  rav, 
To  hint  that  he  is  coming  up  this  way. 


'  Is  it,'  esclaim'd  Gnlbeyaz,  '  as  you  say  ? 
I  wish  to  heaven  he  would  not  shine  till 
morning! 
But  bid  my  women  form  the  milky  way. 
Hence,  mj  old  comet !  give  the  stars  due 
warning  — 
And,  Christian  I  mingle  with  them  as  yon 

And  as  you  'd  have  me  pardon  your  past 
scorning  — ' 
Here  they  were  intermpted  by  a  hom- 

Sound,  and  then  by  a  cry,  '  The  Sidtan  'a 
coming ! '  nfo 


&50  DON 
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yirst  came  hei  damsels,  R  decontiu  tile, 
Aiid  theu  liin  Highiie^'  emiuclui,  bUak 
aitd  white; 

The  train  niiglit  reach  a  quarter  of  a  mile: 
Hia  majesty  was  always  bo  polit« 

As  to  announce  bis  visits  a  luug  while 
Before  he  came,  especially  at  night; 

For  being  the  last  wife  of  the  Emperour, 

She  was  of  course  the  favorite  of  the  four. 

CXLVII 


eyes,  ^  ^  ,,70 

Siiatch'd  from  a  prison  to  preside  ut  court, 

H'f  lately  bowstruiig  brother  eaused  his 

He  waa  as  good  a  sovereign  of  the  sort 

As  any  mentioii'd  in  the  histories 
Of  Cant<?niic,  or  KnoUBs,  where  few  shine 
Save  Solyman,  the  glorj  of  their  line. 

CXLVllI 
He  went  to  mosque  in  state,  and  said  liis 
prayers 
With  more  than  '  OrieDtoI  scru^ulosityi ' 
He  left  to  hia  viiier  all  state  affairs, 

Ajid  show'd  but  little  royal  curiosity.' 

I  know  nut  if  be  had  domestic  earcs —  1181 

No  process  proved  i:onnubial  animosity; 

Four  wives  and  twice  five  hundred  luaids, 

Were  ruled  as  calmly  ns  a  Christian  queen. 
CXLix 

If  now  and  then  there  hajipen'd  a  slight  slip, 
Little  wB«  heard  of  enminsl  or  crime ; 

The  story  scarcely  pasa'd  a  single  lip  — 
The  ROck  and  sea  had  settled  all  in  time, 

From  which  the  secret  nobody  could  rip: 
The  Public  knew  no  more  than  does  this 

No  scandals  made  the  dally  press  a  curae  — 
Morals  were  better,  and  the  fish  no  worse. 


u  eyes  the  n 


He  saw  with  his  < 

Was  also  certain  that  the  eikiih  wan  square. 
Because  he  had  joiimey'd  fifty  miles,  and 

No  sign  that  it  was  circular  anywhere ; 
Hia  empire  also  was  without  a  boimd: 
Tia  true,  a  little  troubled  here  and  there. 


By  rebel  pachas,  and  encroaehing  giaoui^ 

But  then  they  never  came  to  'the  S«veB 

Towers;' 


Except  in  shape  of  envoys,  who  were  seat 
To  lodge  there  when  a  war  broke  out, 
according 
To  the  true  law  of  nations,  which  ne'er  meajit 
Those  scoundrels,  who  have  never  had  a 
Bword  in 
Their  dirty  diplomatic  hands,  to  vent 
Their  spleen  in  making  strife,  and  safely 
wording 
Their  lies,  yclep'd  despfttebe.s,  without  risk 

The  singeing  of  a  single  inky  whisker. 


He  had  fifty  daughters  and  four  dozen  « 
Of  whom  all  such  as  came  of  Hge  w 

Tlie  former  in  a  palace,  where  like  nun) 
They  lived  till  some  Bashaw  vnu  a 

When  she,  whose  turn  it  was,  was  wed  si 


I  years  old —  thangit  it 

oa  is,  that  the  Bashaw 


His  sons  were  kept  ui  prison,  till  they  giew    ' 
Of    years    to    fill   a   bowstring   or  tbs 
throne. 

One  or  the  other,  but  which  of  the  two  mi 
Conld  yet  be  known  unto  the  fatesalone; 

Meantime  the  education  they  went  throngll 
Was  princely,  as  the  proofs  have  alwavi 

So  that  the  heir  apparent  still  was  found 
No  less  deserving  to  be  hang'd  than  crowu'd. 


His  majesty  saluted  his  fourth  spouse 
With  all  the  ceremonies  of  his  t^k. 

Who  clear'd    her    sparkling    eyes    and 
smooth'd  her  brows, 
As  suits   a  matron  who   lias  play'd  1 

These  must  seem  doubly  mindful  of  their 


To  s 


>  the  credit  of  their  breaking 
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To  no  men  are  Buchoordial  greetings  given 
Aa  those  whose  wivu  have  nude  tbem  &t 
for  heaven. 


His  Higlmeas  cast  axoimd  big  great  black 
ejes, 
And  looking,  as  he  always   look'd,  pet- 

Juaa  amongst  the  damsels  in  disguise. 
At  which   he  seem'd  no  whit 
nor  grieTed, 
Bat   just   remark'd   with   air   sedate   and 

While  Btill  a   flattering   aigb   Gulbeyaz 

hesTed, 
'I  see  you've   bought  anothei   girl;    tis 

pity 
That  a  mere  Christian  should  be  half  so 


This  compliment,  wbicb  dcew  all  eyes  upon 
The  new-bought  virgin,  made  her  blush 
and  shake. 
Her  comradeH,   also,   thought  themselves 
undone: 
Ohl  Mahomet!  that  his  majesty  should 
lake 
Such  notice  of  a  giaour,   while   scarce  to 

Of  tbem  bis  lips  imperial  ever  spake  I 
There  was   a   general   whisper,   toss,   and 

wriggle. 
But  etiquette  forbade  them  all  to  g^gle. 

CLVII 
The  Turks  do  well  to  shut  —  at  least,  some- 

The  women  up,  because,  in  sad  reality. 
Their  chastity  iu  these  unhappy  climes  nji 

Is  not  a  thmg  of  that  astnu^nt  quality 
Which   in   the  North  prevents   precocious 

And  makes  our  snow  less  pure  thui  our 
morality ; 
The  sun,  which  yearly  melts  the  polar  ice. 
Has  quite  the  contrary  effect  on  vice. 


Excepting  only  when  the  former 's  pick'd 
It  De'er  can  be  replaced  in  proper  frame; 


Why  don't  they  knead  two  virtuous  souls 
Into  that  moral  oentaur,  man  and  wife  ? 

cux 

Thus  far  our  chronicle;  and  now  we  panse. 

Though  not  for  want  of  matter;  but 'tis 


ihisflllthcs 


Let  this  fifth  canto  meet  with  due  applause. 
The  sixth  shall  have  a  touch  of  the  sub- 
Meanwhile,   as  Homer   sometimes   sleeps, 

perhaps 
You  11  pardon  to  my  mase  a  few  short  nape. 


TO  CANTOS  VI,  VII,  AND  VIII 

Ths  details  of  the  sie^  of  Inn^  in  two  of 

tbn  foUowlDg  cantos  (t.  e.  the  seTenth  and 
eirhth)  are  takea  from  a  Fnnch  Work,  en- 
tiOed  Bi$toirt  dt  la  Nouvdlt  Btuiit.  Some  ot 
tha  incidents  attribatsd  to  Don  Jnan  really 
occnrred,  partionlarly  the  ciroDmBtancs  of  his 
■anng  Che  inf  sot,  vblch  was  tha  aotnal  oase  of 
the  late  Due  da  Riaheliea,  than  a  joang  volun- 
tser  in  the  Bnsuan  ssniaa.  and  afterward  the 
fonnder  and  benefactor  of  Odessa,  vhere  his 
name  and  memory  can  never  oease  to  bs  re- 
garded with  revereaoe. 

In  the  ooorge  of  theee  cantos,  a  atanza  or  two 
will  be  fonnd  nlative  to  the  late  Mangois  of 
IiDDdondfliry,  bat  written  some  tdme  before  his 
deoesaa.  Had  that  persoD's  oliganihj  died 
with  him,  they  would  have  been  mppniBad,- 
Bfl  it  is,  I  am  awac*  of  DOthmg'  in  tha  nianner 
of  hia  death  or  of  hii  life  to  prevent  the  free 
ezpreaaion  of  the  opinions  of  all  whom  lu* 
whole  eiiitenoe  was  oonsamed  iu  endaaTanriii^ 
to  enslaTa.  That  be  was  an  amiable  man  in 
private  life,  may  or  may  not  be  true  :  but  with 
this  the  pablio  have  nothinf;  to  do ;  and  ■■  to 
IsmentinK  hii  deatJi,  it  will  be  time  enough 
when  Ireland  his  oesaed  to  monm  for  his  birUi. 
As  a  minister.  I,  for  one  of  millions,  looked 
upon  him  as  the  most  dsapoldc  in  intentioD, 
and  the  weakest  in  intelleot,  that  ever  tyran- 
oiied  over  a  oonntrr.  It  is  the  fint  time  in- 
deed ainoa  the  Normans  that  England  baa  been 
inmlted  by  s  mimtter  (at  least)  who  oonld  not 
speak  English,  and  that  parliament  permitted 


itaolf  to  bo  dJDUiIed  to  in  tha  IkOEowe  of  Mn. 

Mulnprop. 

Of  the  manner  of  bb  death  little  need  be 
said,  except  that  if  a  pour  riHliaal,  suoh  as  Wad- 
dington  or  Watuu,  bad  nut  hU  tLmat,  be 
would  b&ve  been  buried  in  a  cross-road,  iritb 
the  usual  BppurtiiBiuiees  of  the  atake  nud  mal- 
let.     But  the  luiuititi^t  wag  uu  elegiuit  liumtic 

—  a  aentinieutal  Buicida  —  he  merely  cut  the 
'carotid  arlerj  *  fbteaBinga  an  their  learnii^!) 
and  lol  the  pageant  ajid  the  Abbey  I  and  *  tiie 
Hjllablea  of  dolour  yuUod  forth  '  by  thu  news- 
papeiB^and  the  haranffue  of  the  Coroner  iu 
a  HUlDg}*  oyer  the  bleeding  body  of  tbe  de- 
ceaaed  (au  Antlion;  worthy  of  sach  a  Ciesar) 

—  and  thu  uauseuusaDd  atrocious  cant  of  a  de- 
gnuled  crew  of  conspiraton  H^aiuat  all  tliat  is 
ainccre  and  honourable.  In  bis  death  he  was 
nvceaaanl;  one  of  tvn  thingti  by  the  lam'  —  a 


either 


groat  Bubjectfor  panegyric.  In  bii  lifH  he  was 
—  what  ^1  tlie  world  knuwa,  and  half  of  it  will 
feel  tor  years  to  come,  nnleaa  hia  deatli  prove  a 
'moral  lesson'  to  the  surviTing  Sejani'  of 
Europe.  It  may  at  leaat  serve  aa  some  con- 
solation to  the  naCiona,  that  their  oppreaiats 
are  not  happy,  and  in  some  inslaneea  judge  so 
justly  of  their  own  actons  aa  to  anticipate  the 
senteDoe  of  mankind.  —  Let  U9  hear  no  more 
of  this  man ;  and  let  Iielaiid  remoTe  the  ashes 
of  her  Orattan  from  the  sanotiiary  of  Weal- 
minster.  Shall  the  patriot  of  humanity  repoie 
by  th,.  Werther  of  poUiiea  ' !  I 

With  regard  to  the  objections  which  hare 
been  made  on  another  score  to  the  already 
pnbliahed  cantos  of  this  poem,  I  ihalt  content 
myself  with  two  quoUtiona  from  Voltaire :  — 
'  La  pndeur  s'est  enf  uite  des  cteuni,  et  a' est  re- 
fngi^  aur  lea  Uvras'  .  .  .  'Plus  les  mmnra 
aont  d^praTJs,  plofl  les  eipraauons  devieunent 
mesnries ;  on  oroit  tegagner  on  langage  ce 
qu'on  a  perdu  en  rertu.' 

This  is  the  real  faflt,  aa  applicable  to  the 
degraded  und  hypocritical  niaaii  which  leavens 
the  present  English  gencrsttun,  und  is  the  only 
aaawer  they  deserve  The  hackneyed  aud  lav- 
ished title  of  Blasphemer  —  which,  with  Rad- 
ical. Liberal,  Jacobin.  Reformer,  etc.,  are  the 
changes  which  llie  hirelinga  are  duly  ringing 
in  the  ears  of  those  who  will  listen  —  should 
be  welcome  W  all  who  recollect  on  ichom  it  was 
originally  bestowed.    Socrates  and  Jesna  Christ 


ity  Judvfl  more  flentty  ;  but  m  ths  tcfiltliDstoi  have  ti- 


o  death  publicly  aa  UoqiAener*,  s^  I 
n  and  may  be  many  who  darv  t4^  i 
aoet  notorious  abusea  of  the  n 


*  wietched  iniideE.'  as  he  la  ( 

happi 


to  do  —  they  may  be  right  or  wiDng  —  but  ha 
has  suffered  for  diem,  and  tliat  very  anfferin; 
tor  eonscienoe'  sake  will  make  more  proaelytea 
to  deism  than  the  example  of  heUnidoi' 
Prelates  to  Christianity,  suicide  statesmen  t 
oppreasiua,  or  over- pensioned  homicides  to  ih 
impiona  alliance  which  insults  the  worid  with 
the  name  of  '  Holy !  '  I  have  no  wiih  lo 
trample  on  the  dinhonoorcd  or  the  dead  ;  but 
it  would  be  well  if  the  adhorenta  to  the  clai 
from  whence  those  peraona  sprung  should  at 
a  little  of  the  cant  which  in  the  crying  ain  of 
this  double-dealing  and  false^peaking  time  oC 
selGsh  spoilers,  aud  —  but  enough  for  tlM  pn- 

riu.  Jalf.  1823. 
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'  There  is  ».  tide  in  the  fiftairB  of  men 

Which,  —  taken  at  the  flood,'  —  you  bnow  ' 
tlip  rpst. 
And  moRt  of  lis  Imvc  fuimd  itnovrnud  then; 
At  least  we  thiuk   bo,  though   but  few 
have  giicss'd 
The  moment,  till  too  late  to  come  again. 
But  uo  doubt  every  thine  is  for  theltesl- 
f  ,..i.;„i.  .!.„  „,.-..„.  .:„.,  ^g  in  the  cod: 


Of  which  tlie  si 
When  things  a 


t  they  H> 


There  U  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  women 
Which,  lakeu  at  the  flood,  letid«  — GeJ 
knows  where:  n 

Those  navigators  niiiBt  bo  able  seamen 
Whose  eliarts  lay  down  its  current  to  ■ 

Not  all  the  reveries  of  Jauob  Behmen 
With  ita  Htrnage  whirts  and  eddies  ea 

dlfferenn  between  OTdiodoiy  aud  hBterodaxr,'  Vtr- 
bunon,  the  bLiliop,  npltsd. 'OrlhadDI^,  my  k<Td.ta>) 
doxy,  nad  beterodoiy  it  itnather  miii'g  doij.'  A  En- 
kind  of  dmy.  which  hu  not  gro»Uy  sultHl  lo  0»  tf» 
o(  Iho  el«c  that  which  Bentfaam  call.  ■  Charch-*** 


J 
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Men  with  theii  heads  reflect  on  this  and 

that— 
But  womeD  with  their  hearts  on  heaven 

knows  what  I 


And  jet  a  headlong,  headHtrong,  downright 

YooDg,    beautiful,    and    daring — who 
would  risk 
A  throne,  the  world,  the  nniverse,  to  be 
Beloved   in   her   own   w>y,   and   rat^r 

The  stars  from  out  the  akj,  than  not  he 

Ae  are  the  tiillows  when  the  hreeze  is 

brisk  — 
Though  such  a  she 's  a  devil  (if  that  there 

be  one), 
Tet  she  would  make  f  nil  manj  a  Maniohean. 


Thrones,  worlds,  et  cetera,  are  so  oft  npset 
B  J  conunoneBt  ambition,  that  when  pas- 

O'erthrows  the  same,  we  readily  forget. 
Or  at  the  least  forgive,  the  loving  lash 


e  died  at  fifty  for  a  queen  of  forty; 

I  wish  their  years  had  been  fifteen  and 

twenty, 
>T  then  wealth,  kingdoms,  worlds  are  but 

a  sport  — I 
Remember  when,  though  I  had  no  great 

plenty 

'Ids  to  lose,  yet  still,  to  pay  my  court. 


Of 


I 


Gave  what  I  had  — a  heart;  as  the  world 
went,! 
Gave  what  was  worth  a  world;  for  worlds 

Beslore  me  those  pure  feelings,  gone  for- 


Twos  the  boy's  'mite,'  and,  like  the  'wid- 
ow's,' may 
Perhaps  be  weigh'd  hereafter,  if  not  now; 


But  whether  such  things  do  or  do  not  weigh, 
All  who  have  loved,  or  love,  will  still 

Life  has  nought  like  it.     God  is  love,  they 

And  Love 's  a  fod,  or  was  before  the  brow 
Of  earth  was  wrmkled  by  the  sins  and  tears 
Of — but  Chronology  best  knows  the  years. 
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We  left  our  hero  and  third  heroine  in 
A  kind  of  state  more  awkward  than  on- 
common,  JO 
For  gentlemen  must  sometimeB  risk  their 

For  that  sad  tempter,  a  forbidden  woman: 
Sultans  too  much  abhor  this  sort  of  sin. 
And  don't  agree  at  all  with  the  irise  Ro- 

Heroic,  stoic  Cato,  the  sententions, 

Who  lent  his  lady  to  his  friend  Hortenuns. 


I  know  Gulbeyaz  was  extremely  wrong; 

I  own  it,  I  deplore  it,  I  condemn  it; 
But  I  detest  all  fiction  even  in  soi^, 

And  so  must  tell  the  truth,  howe'er  you 

blame  it.  6a 

Her  reason  being  weak,  her  passions  strong. 

She  thought  Uiat  her  lord's  heart  (even 
could  she  claim  it) 
Was  scarce  enough;  for  he  bad  fifty-nine 
Years,  and  a  fifteen-hundredth  concubine. 


I  am  not,  like  Cassio,  *  an  arithmetician,' 
But  by  '  the  bookish  theorio '  it  appears, 

If  't  is  Bumm'd  up  with  feminine  m^cision. 
That,  adding  to  the  account  his  Highness' 


The  fair  Soltana  err'd  from  ins 

For,  wera  the  Sultan  jnst  to  aU  bis  dears, 
She  conld  but  claim  the  fifteen-hundredth 

Of  what  should  be  monopoly  —  the  heart- 


It  is  observed  that  ladies  are  litigious 
Upon  all  legal  objects  of  possession. 

And  not  the  least  so  when  they  are  relif^os, 
Which  doubles  what  they  think  of  the 
transgression; 

With  suits  and  prosecutions  they  besiege  os, 
As  the  tribunals  show  through  many  a 


Wbeu    thej  suspect    that    any   i 


Now,  if  tliia  holds  good  in  a  Chriatian  land, 
The   lieftthen    also,   thougb    with   lesaer 
Utttudc, 
Are  apt  to  carrj  things  with  a  high  hand. 
And  take  what  kiDgs  call  'au  imposing 
attitude,' 
And  tor  their  rights  ponnuhial  make  a  stand, 
Wheo   their   Itcge  liusbaods  treat  them 
with  ingratitude: 
And  as  four  wives  must  havo  quadruple 

claims. 
The  Tigris  hath  its  jealousies  like  Thames. 


Gnlbejai  was  the  fourth,  and  (as  I  stud) 
Tlie  favourite ;  hut  what 's  favour  am ougst 
four  ?  m 


Will  scarcely  find  philosophy  for  more; 
And  all  (except  MahoniRtans)  forhear 
Tn  make  llie  nuptial  c'Outh  u  '  Bed  of  Ware. 


His  Highness,  the  sublimest  of  mankind,  — 
So  styled  aceordine  Ui  the  usual  forms 

Of  every  monarch,  tul  they  are  eous^n'd 
To  those  sad  huugry  jacobins  the  worms. 

Who    on    the    very    loftiest    kings    have 

His    Highneas     gazed    upon    Gulbeyaz' 

Expecting  all  the  welcome  of  a  lover 

(A  *  Highland  welcome '  all  the  wide  world 


Now  here  we  should  distinguish;  for  how- 
eet   words,  embraces,  and  all 
—  neither  Iiere  nor 


Kisses,  tn 

that. 
May  look  like  what 

They  are  put  on  as  easily  as  a 
Or  ratlier  bonnet,  which  the  fair 
Trimm'd  either  beads  or  hearts 


hat, 


A  slight  blush,  a  soft  tremor,  a  calm  kind 
Of  gentle  feminine  delight,  and  abown 

More  m  the  eyelids  tlwn  Uie  eyes,  resign'd 
Rather  to   hide  what   pleases  most  un- 

Are  the  beat  tokens  (to  a  modest  mind) 
Of   love,  when   seated   on   bia   loveliest 
throne, 
A  sincere  woman's  breast,  —  for  over 
Or  over-cold  annihilates  the  cbarm. 


For  over-warmth,  if   false,  is  wot«e  tbu 
If  true,   'tis  DO  great  lease  of  ila  own 

For  no  one,  save  in  very  early  youth. 
Would  like  (I  think)  to  trust  all  tu desire, 

Which  is  bnt  a  precarious  bond,  in  sootli. 
And  apt   to  be   transferr'd  to   the  first 

At  a  sad  discount;  while  your  over  chilly 
Women,  on  t'  other  hand,  seem  Bomowhat    | 
silly.  I 
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Tliat  is,  we  catmot  pardon  theii-  bad  taste, 

For  »u  it  seems  to  lovers  swift  or  sloir, 

Who  fain  would  Itave  a  mutual  flame  ood- 

Aud  see  a  sentimental  pLssion  glow. 
Even   were   St.    Francb    paramDur    their 

In  liLs  monastic  concubine  of  snow;  — 
In  short,  the  maxim  for  the  amorous  tiibe  b 
Horatian,  '  Medio  tn  tutissimua  ibis.' 


The 'tn' 'g  rou  much,  — but  let  it  stand, — 

the  verae 
Requires  it,  that 's  to   say,  the  EagU 

rhyme. 
And  not  the  pink  of  old  hexaiDetars; 
But,  afli^r  all,  there  's  neither  tone  wr 

In  the  last  line,  which  cannot  well  be  woise. 
And  was  thrust  in  to  elose  the  octavf't 
chime: 
I  own  no  prosody  can  ever  rate  it 
As  a  rule,  but  Intth  may,  if  you  tianslate 
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If  fftir  Gulbeyai  overdid  ber  part, 

I  know  not  —  it  succeeded,  aJid  saecew 

Is  nraoh  ht  most  things,  not  less  in  tbe  heart 
Than  other  articleB  of  female  dress. 

Self-love  in  man,  too,  beats  all  female  art; 
Thej  lie,  we  lie,  all  lie,  hot  love  no  less; 

And  DO  one  virtue  jet,  except  starvation,  iji 

Could  stop  that  worst  of  vices  —  propaga- 


We  leave  this  rojal  ooople  to  repose : 
A  bed  is  not  a  throne,  and  th^  ma;  sleep, 

Whate'er  their  dreams  be,  if  of  ytja  or  woe*: 
Tet  disappointed  joys  are  woes  as  deep 

As  any  man  s  cla;  mixture  nndergoes. 
Onr  least  of  sorrows  are  such  as  we  weep; 

T  is  the  vile  daily  drop  on  drop  wliioh  wears 

Tbe  soul  out  (like  ute  stone)  with  petty 


A  scolding  wife,  a  sullen  son,  a  bill 

To  pay,  unpaid,  protested,  or  disconnted 

At  a  per-centage ;  a  child  cross,  dog  ill, 
A  fiivourite  horse  feUeu  lame  just  as  he 's 


Which  leaves  you  minus  of  the  cash  yon 
counted 
As  certain;  —  these  are  paltry  tilings,  and 

I  've  rarely  seen  the  man  they  did  not  fret 


I  'm  a  philosopher  ;  confound  them  all  I 
Bill^  beasts,  and  men,  and  —  no  I   nol 
womankind  I  i;o 

With  one  good  hearty  curse  I  vent  mv  gall. 
And  then  my  stoicism  leaves  nought  be- 

Which  it  ean  either  pain  or  evil  call, 

And  I  can  give  my  whole  soul  up  to  mind; 
Though  what  is  soul  or  mind,  their  birth  or 

Is  more  than  I  know  —  the  deuce  take  tbem 
both! 


As  after  reading  Athanasius'  curse. 
Which  doth  your  true  believer  so  much 
please: 


855 

I  donbt  if  any  now  eonld  make  it  worse 
O'er  his  worst  enemy  when  at  his  knees,  iSi 

T  is-so  senteutioiis,  positive,  and  terse, 
And  decorates  the  book  of  Common  Prayer, 
As  doth  a  rainbow  the  just  clearing  air. 
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Gulbevai  and  her  lord  were  sleeping,  or 
At  least  one  of  them  I  —  Oh,  the  heavy 
night. 

When  wicked  wives,  who  love  some  bachelor. 
Lie  down  in  dudgeon  to  sigh  for  the  light 

Of  the  gray  morning,  and  look  vaiul;  for 
Its  twinkle  through  the  lattdce  dusky 

To  teas,  to  tnmble,  doie,  revive,  and  quake 
Lest  t^ir  too  lawful  bed-feUow  stoold 


These  are  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven, 

Also  beoeath  the  canopy  of  beds 
Four-posted  and  silk  curtain'd,  which  are 

For  rich  men  and  their  brides  to  lay  their 

Upon,  m  sheets  white  as  what  bards  call 

Snow.'     Well  I  'tis  all  liap-hazard  when 

Gulbeyaz  was  an  em^ss,  but  had  been 
Perhaps  as  wretched  if  a.peiuant'i  qtiean.  m 

Don  Juan  in  tiis  feminine  disgnise. 

With  all  the  damsels  in  their  long  array. 
Had  bow'd  themselves  before  th'  imperial 

And  at  tbe  usual  signal  ta'eu  their  wa^ 
Back  to  their  chambers,  those  long  galleries 

In  tJie  seraglio,  where  the  ladies  lay 
Their  delicate  limbs;    a  thousand  bosoms 

Beating  for  love,  as  the  caged  bird's  for  air. 


The  giant's  wish,  '  that  mankind  only 

had  m 

One  neck,  which  he  with  one  fell  stroke 

mtfht  pierce:' 

My  wish  is  qnite  as  wide,  but  not  so  bad. 

And  much  more  tender  on  the  whole  than 
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It  being  (not  iiour,  but  only  wliile  a  lad) 
That  unnianTrinil  had  but  one  rosy  mouth, 
To  kiss  tbem  all  at    oqcu  from  North  to 


Oh,  enviable  Briareus  I  with  tb;  bands 
Ajid  heads,  if  thou  hadat  all  things  niul- 

In  such  proportian  1  —  But  my  Mu«e  with- 

The   giant  thought  at   being   a  Titan's 


Or  tmvoliing  in  Patago 

So  let  us  Wk  to  LUliput 
Oar  hero  through  the  labyrinth  of  love 


tagonian 

Lniiput, 


and  guide 


reral  lines  above. 


He  went  forth  with  the  lovely  Odalisques, 
At  the  given  signal  ioin'd  to  theii'  array; 

And  though  he  certainly  ran  many  risks, 
Yet  be  could  not  at  tiinea  keep,  by  the 
way 

(Although  the  coniiequeDceB  of  Each  frisks 

Are  worse  than  the  worst  damages  tuen 

pay  ,v. 

Id  njoral  England,  where  the  thing's  a  tax), 

From  ogling  all  their  (.'harms  from  breasts 


Still  he  forgot  not  hia  disguiser  — along 
The  galleries  from  room  («  room  they 

A  virgin-like  and  edifying  throng, 

By  eunuchs  tlank'il;  while  at  their  head 
there  stalk 'd 
A  dame  who  kept  np  discipline  among 
The  female  mnks,  so  tliat  none  stirr'd  or 
talk'd 
Without  her  sanction  on  their  Bhe-paradea: 
Her  title  was  '  the  Mother  of  the  Maids.'  i^n 
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Whether  she  was  a  '  mother,'  I  know  not, 
Or  whether  they  were  '  maids '  who  caU'd 
her  mother; 

But  this  is  her  seraglio  title,  got 

I  know  not  how,  but  good  as  any  othor; 

So  Canteroir  can  tell  you,  or  De  Tott; 
Her  office  was  to  keep  aloof  or  smother 

AU  bad  propensities  in  fifteen  hmidred 

Young  women,  and  correct  them  when  they 
blnuder'd. 


A  goodly  ainaoure,  do  doubt  1  but  nude 
More  easy  by  the  absence  of  all  men  — 

Except  his  majtgty,  who,  with  her  aid,    i^. 
And  guards,  and  bolts,  and  walls,  and  sow 
and  then 

A  slight  example,  juxt  to  cast  a  shade 
Along  the  rest,  contrived  to  keep  this  deo 

Of  beauties  uoul  as  au  Italian  convent. 

Where  all  the  passions  have,  alas  I  but  one 


Could  yoii  ask  such  a  question  ?  — but 

Continue.    As  I  said,  this  goodly  row 

Of  ladies  of  all  countries  at  the  will  >«. 
Of  one  good  man,  with  stately  march  and 

Like  water-lilies  floating  down  a  rill  — 
Or  rather  lake,  tor  rills  do  nol  run  tloalg  — 
Paced  on  most  maiden-like  and  melancholy. 


But  when  they  reocb'd  their  owd  apart- 
ments, Uiere,  ' 
Like  birds,  or  boys,  or  bed  hi  mites  broke 

Waves  at  Npring-tide,  or  women  anywhere 
When  freed  from  bonds  (which  aie  of 
no  great  use 

After  aU).  or  like  Irish  at  a  fair. 

Their  guards  being  gone,  and  as  it  were 

Establisb'd  between  them  and  bondage,  thci 

Began  to  sing,  dauce,  chatter,  smUe,  aad 

piny- 


Their  talk,  of  c 


a  the  a 


Her  shape,  her  hair,  her  air,  her  everv- 

Some  thought  her  dress  did  not  bo  mucb 
become  her, 
Or  wonder'd  at  her  cars  without  a  ring: 
Some  said  her  years  were  getting  nigh  Uitir 

Others  contended  they  were  but  in  springl 
Some   thought    her   rather    nuucoline    is 

height. 
While  others  wish'd  that  she  hod  been  to 
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But  no  one  doubted  od  the  whole,  that  she 

Wem  what  her  dreaa  bespoke,  a  damsel 

And  fresh,  and  'beautiful  exceedingly,' 
Who  with  the  brightest  Georgians  might 
comnire; 
They  wonder'd  how  Gulbeyaz,  too,  could 
be 
So  silly  as  to  buy  slares  who  mi^t  share 
(If  that  his  Hif  hness  wearied  of  his  bride) 
Hec  throne  ana  power,  aud  every  thing  be- 


Although  her  beauty  was  enough  lo  vex, 

After  the  first  inveBtigating  view,  191 

Tbey  all  found  out  as  few,  or  fewer, 

In  the  fair  form  of  their  companion  new, 
Than  is  the  custom  of  the  gentle  sex, 

When  they  survey,  with  Chnstian  eyes  or 
Heathen, 

In  a  new  face  '  the  ugliest  creature  breath- 
ing.' 

xxxvm 
And  yet  they  had  their  httle  jealousies. 

Like  all  the  rest;  but  upon  this  occasion. 
Whether  there  are  such  things  as  sympa- 

Without  our  knowledge  or  our  approba- 

Although  they  could  not  see  through  his 
di^iise, 
AU  felt  a  soft  kind  of  coacatenation. 
Like  nuignetism,  or  devilism,  or  what 
Tou   please  —  we  will   not   quarrel   about 
that: 
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But  certain  't  is  they  all  felt  for  their  new 

Companion    something    newer    still,   as 

A    sentimentAl    friendship    through    and 
through. 
Extremely  pure,  which  made  them  all 

In  wishing  her  tiieir  sister,  save  a  few 
Who  wisli'd  they  had  a  brother  just  like 

Whom,  if  they  were  at  home  in  sweet  Cir- 


Of  those  who  had  most  genius  forithis  sort 
Of  sentimental  friendship,  there  were 

Lolab,  Katinka,  and  Ditdh;  in  short 

(To  save  desoriptiob),  fair  as  fair  can  be 

Were  they,  aeconlii^  to  the  best  report. 
Though  differing  m  stature  and  degree. 

And  clime  and  time,  and  ooontry  and  com- 
plexion; 

They  all  alike  admired  their  new  conneo- 


Lolah  was  dusk  as  India  and  as  warm ; 

KntlnlriL  was  a  Georgian,  white  and  red, 
With  great  blue  eyes,  a  lorely  hand  and 

And  feet  so  small  tbey  scarce  seem'd 
made  to  tread. 
But  rather  skim  the  earth;  while  Dodti's 

Look'd  more  adapted  to  be  put  to  bed. 
Being  somewhat  la^e,  and  languishing,  and 

Yet  of  a  beauty  that  would  drive  you  ctaiy. 


A  kind  of  sleepy  Venus  seem'd  Dudi), 

Yet  very  fit  to  '  murder  sleep '  in  those 
Who  gazed  upon  her  cheek's  ttanscendent 

Her   Attic   forehead,   and    her   Fhidun 


Few  angles  1 


her  form,  "t  is 


It  wonld  not  spoil  some  separate  cl 

XLIII 
She  was  not  violently  lively,  hut 

Stole   on   j-our   sjdrit    like   a   May-day 
breakmg; 
Her  eyes  were  not  too  sparkling,  yet,  half- 
shut. 
They  put  beholders  in  a  tender  taking; 
She  look'd  (this  simile 's  quite  new)  just 

From   marble,  like   Pygmalion's   statue 
waldug. 
The  mortal  and  the  marble  still  at  strife, 
And  timidly  expanding  iut«  life. 


Ms' 


xuv 
Lolab  denuided  the  new  dkmiel's  DHme  — 
'  JuaniuL.'  — Well,  a,  pretty  name  enougb. 
Katinka  ask'd  her  also  whence  bIib  came  — 
•From  Spain.'  —  'But  where  ii  Spain?'  — 
'  Don't  ask  such  stuff. 
Nor  show  jour  Georginn  ignomnco  —  fur 
shame  I'  ;iej 

Said  Lolah,  with  an  accent  rather  n>ngh, 
To  poor  Katinka:  '  tjpain  '9  an  island  near 
Hcrooeu,  hotwiit  Egypt  and  Tangier.' 


Oudfi  said  notliing,  but  sat  down  beside 
Juannn,  playiog  with  her  veil  or  hair; 

And  looking  at  tier  steadfastly,  she  xigh'd. 
As  if  she  pitied  her  for  being  there, 

A  pretty  stranger  without  friend  or  guide, 
And  all  alioHn'd,  too,  at  tlie  general  sbire 

Which  welcomes  hapless    strangers  in  alt 
I.lae*s, 

With  kind  remarks   upon  their  mien  and 
faces.  jAo 

XL  VI 
But  here  tlie  Mother  of  the  Maids  drew  near, 

With,  '  Ladies,  it  is  time  to  go  to  rest. 
I  'm  puzzled  what  to  do  with  you,  my  dear,' 

She  added  to  Juanna,  their  new  guest: 
'  Tour  eomiug  has  been  uneipected  here, 

And  every  couch  is  occupied;  you  bad  best 
Partake  of  mine;  but  by  to-morrow  early 
Wfl  will  have   all   things   settled  for  you 

Here   Lolah   interposed  —  '  Mamma,   you 
Ton  don't   sleep  soundly,  and  I  cannot 

That  anybody  should  disturb  yoTi  ho; 

III  take  Juannn;  we 're  a  slenderer  pair 
Than  you  would  make  the  half  of;  —  don't 
say  no; 

And  1  of  your  yomig  charge  will  take 

But  here  Katinkn  interfered,  and  stud, 
'  Sbe  also  had  compassion  and  n  bed. 


'  Besides,  I  hate  to  sleep  alone,' qnoth  she. 

The    matron    frown'd:    'Why    bo?'  — 
'  For  fear  of  chosts,' 
Beplied  Katinka;  '  1  am  sure  I  see 

A  phantom  upon  eoeh  of  the  four  posts ; 


And  then  I  have  the  worst  dreams  that  can 

Of  Guebros,  Giaours,  sjid  Giu]is,«iid  Goub 

The  dame  replied, '  Between  your  dream) 

and  you, 
I  fear  Juaaoa's  dreams  would  be  but  fe 

XLIX 

'  You,  Lolah,  must  continue  still  ta  lie 
Alone,  for  reasons  whieh  don't  matter; 


The 


you 


And  1  Bbs,ll  pUuje  Juanna  with  Dudil, 
Who  's  quiet,  inoffensive,  silent,  shy. 

And  will  not  toss  and  chatter  the  night 

through.  jv) 

What    sav    you,    child  ? '  —  Dodft    said 

nothing,  as 
Her  talents  were  of  the  more  sUeot  class; 


But  she  rose  up,  and  kiss'd  the  tnatH 

Between   the   eyes,  and  Lolah  cm   both 

cheeks, 
Katinka,  too;  and  with  a  gentle  bow 

(Curt'sies  are  neither  used  by  Turks  nor 

Greeks) 
She  t«ok  Juanna  by  the  band  to  show 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  left  to  toth  their 

The  others  pouting  at  tlie  matron's  preter- 


it was  a  spacious  chamber  (Oda  is 

The  Turkish  title),  and  ranged  round  the 

Were    couches,   toiletfl- — and   much   more 
than  this 
I  might  describe,  as  I  have  seen  it  all. 
But  it  suffices  —  little  was  amiss; 

'T  was  on  the  whole   a  nobly  fumish'd 
Imll, 
With  all  things  ladies  want,  save  one  or  two. 
And  even  those  were  nearer  than  they  kneir. 

Lll 

Dudd,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  sweet  civs- 
Not  vei'j'  dashing,  but  eitreinely   win- 
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Agunst  propoition  —  the  wild  Btrokea  uf 

Wbicbtheyhitoflatonoe  in  the  beginning, 
Full  of  expression,  right  or  wrong,  that 

And  pleasing  or  uupleasing,  still  are  like. 


But  she  wu  s  soft  landscape  of  mild  earth. 
Where  all  was  harmony,  and  calm,  and 
qniet, 

Luxuriant,  fanddmg;  cheerful  witiiout  mirth. 
Which,  if  not  nappness,  is  much  more 

Than  are  your  might;  passions  and  so  forth, 
Which  some  call  'the  sublime:'  I  wish 
they  'd  try  it; 
I  're  seen   your  stormy  seas  and  stormy 

And  pity  lovers  lather  more  than  seamen. 


But  she  was  pensive  more  than  melancholy. 
And  serions  more  than  pensive,  and  Be- 


lt may  be,  more  than  either  —  not  unholy 


The  strangest  thing  was,  beauteous,  she  was 
wholly 
Unconscious,  albeit  tum'd  of  quick  seven- 

That  she  was  fair,  or  dark,  or  short,  or  tall; 
She  never  thought  about  herself  at  all. 


And  therefore  fus  she  kind  and  gentle  as 
The  Age  of  Gold  (when  gold  was  yet  un- 
known, 

By  which  its  nomenclature  came  to  pass; 
Thus  most  appropriately  has  been  shown 

'  Lucus  fa  non  Incenoo,'  not  what  vku, 

But  what  was  not;  a  sort  of  style  that 's 


I  think  it  may  be  of  '  Corinthian  Brass,'  441 
Which  was  a  mixture  of  all  metals,  but 

The  brazen  uppermost).  Kind  readerl  pass 
This  long  parenthesis:  I  could  not  shut 


It  sooner  for  the  soul  of  me,  and  claas 
My  faults  even  with  your  ownl    whioh 

meaneth,  Put 
A  kind  construction  upon  them  and  me : 
But  that  you  won't  —  then  don't  —  I  am 

not  less  free. 

LVII 

T  is  time  we  should  return  to  plain  nana- 

And  thus  my  narrative  proceeds: — Dudi^. 

With  every  kindness  short  of  ostentation,  4J1 

Show'd   Juan,  or   Joanna,  throogh  and 

through 

This  latrrrinm  of  females,  and  each  station 

Described  —  what 's  strange  —  in  words 

extremely  few; 

I  have  but  one  simile,  and  that 's  a  blunder, 

For  wordlesB  woman,  which  is  tiUnt  thunder. 


And  next  she  gave  her  (I  say  Iter,  because 
The  gender  still  was  epicene,  at  least 

In  outward  show,  which  is  a  saving  clause) 
An  outline  of  the  customs  of  the  East,  46a 

With  all  their  chaste  integrity  of  laws, 
By  which  the  more  a  hanun  is  increased, 

The  stricter  doubtless  grow  the  vestal  duties 

Of  any  supernumerary  beauties. 


And  then  she  gave  Juanna  a  chaste  kiss: 
Dudb  was  fond  of  kissing  —  which  I'n 

That  nobody  can  ever  take  amiss. 

Because  'tis  pleasant,  so  that  it  be  pure, 

And  between  females  means  no  more  thai 
this  — 
That  they  have  nothing  better  near,  o: 

*  Kias '  rhymes  to  '  bliss '  in  &ct  as  well  ai 


In  perfect  innocenoe  she  then  unmade 
Her  toilet,  which  cost  little,  for  she  was 

A  child  of  Nature,  carelessly  array 'd: 
If  fond  of  a  chance  ogle  at  her  glass, 

"T  was  like  the  fawn,  which,  in  the  lake  dis- 


And  one  hy  one  her  artivlea  nf  dress 

Were    laid   aside;    but   not   before   she 

Her  aid  to  fiiir  JaaDna,  whose  excess 
Of  modeatj  declined  tbe  assisbuiee  prof- 

Whicb  pius'd  well  off  ^as  she  could  do  no 


a  porcnmne, 
Notlu  be  rashly  touchM.     But  still  more 
dread,  ^ 

Oh   je  t  whose    fate  it  is,  as   onoe    't  mu 

la  early  youth,  t«  tnm  a,  lady'g  maid;  — 
I  did  my  very  boyish  beat  to  shbo 

In  tricking  her  out  for  a  masquerade ; 
The  pins  were  placed  sofBoiently,  but  not 
Btnck  all  eiaetly  in  tbe  proper  spot. 

LXIII 
But  these  are  foolish  things  to  all  the  w 


And  I  love  wiBdom  n 


D  than  she  loves 


My  tendency  is  to  philosophise 

On   most   things,   from   a    tyrant   to   a 

But  still  the  sponseless  virgin  Knowledge 

flies. 

What  are  we  ?  and  whence  came   we  ? 

what  fihntl  be 

Our  ultimate  existence  ?  what  'h  our  present  ? 

Are  questions   answerless,  and   yet  inoes' 


There  wna  deep  silence  in  tbe  chamber: 
dim 

And  distant  from  each  otbei  bnm'd  tbe 

lights, 

And  slumber  hover'd  o'er  each  lovely  lirob 

Of  the  faitoticuijants:  if  there  be  sprites, 

Tbey   should  have  walk'd  there   in   their 

sprightbest  trim. 

By  way  of  change  from  their  sepulchral 

And  shown  themselves  as  ghosts  of  better 

TliBD  haunting  some  old  ruin  or  wild  waste. 


Many  and  beautiful  lay  those  around, 
LiJce  flowers  of  different  hue,  and  tsHiiui, 

In  some  exotic  garden  sometimes  foimd. 
With  cost,  iind  uare,  and  warmth  indued 
to  shoot. 

One  with  her  anbum  trpsses  lightly  bouu^ 
Xnd  fair  lirows  gently  drooping,  as  tbe 

Nods  from  the  tree,  was  slumbering  with 

soft  breath. 
And  lips   apart,  whicb  show'd  the   pearlt 

beneath.  519 


One   with   her   flush'd  cheek   laid  on  her 

And    raven   ringlets   gather'd    in   dark: 

Above    her   brow,  lay  dreaming   aoft   and 

And    smiling    through   her    dream,    at 

through  a  cloud 

The  moon  breaks,  half  unveil'd  eaeh  furtim 

charm. 

As,  slightly  stirring  in  her  snowy  slmiud. 

Her  beantiee  seized  the  uneonsciou  boue 

of  night 
All  Iwshfidly  to  struggle  into  light. 

LXVII 
This  is  no  bull,  although  it  sounds  so;  for 
T  was  night,  but  there  were  lampe,  >« 
hath  been  said.  j^ 

A  third's  all  pallid  aspect  offer'd  mora 

The  traits  of   sleeping  sorrow,  and   be- 
Through  tbe  beared  breast  tbe  dream  of 
some  far  shore 
Beloved    and    deplored;    while    slowly 

(As   night-dew,    on   a   cypress   glittering, 

The  black  Iwngh)  tear-drops  through  her 
eyes'  dark  fringes. 


White,  cold,  and  pure 
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Or  Lot's  wife  done  in  salt,  — 


I   choose  —  perhaps   joa  11   be 
■wutent 
With  a  carved  lady  ■ 


And  lol  a  fifth  ai^ears; — and  what  ii  she  ? 

A  lodj  of  a  '  certom  age,'  which  means 
Certain]]'  agM — what  her  years  might  be 

I  know  not,  nerer  counting  poat   t^ir 

fiat  there  tbe  slept,  not  quite  so  fair  to 


To  meditate  upon  their  sins  and  self. 


Etmqimy 
And  acorn  to  ado.  a  evlkble  antme; 

But  ere  the  middle  watch   was  hardly 

Just  when  the  fading  lamps  waited  dim  and 

And  phantoms  bover'd,or  might  seem  to 

To  those  who  like  their  company,  about 
The  apartment,  on  a  sudden  she  scream'd 


And  that  so  londly,  that  upstarted  all 
The  Oda,  in  a  general  commotion: 

Matron  aitd  maids,  and  those  whom  you 
may  call 
Neither,  came  crowding  like  the  wares 


One  ( 


of  » 


the   other,  throughout  the  whole 


All  trembling,  wondering,  without  the 
least  notion 
More  than  I  have  myself  of  what  oould 

The  calm  Dudb  bo  tiirbulently  wake. 


But  wide  awake  she  was,  and  round  her 
bed. 
With  floating  draperies  and  with  flying 


With  eager  eyes,  and  light  hat  hurried  tread, 
And  bosoms,  arms,  and  ankles  glancing 

And  bright  as  any  meteor  ever  bred 

By  the  North   Pole,  ^  they  sought  her 

cause  of  care. 
For    she    seem'd    agitated,    flush'd,    and 

frighten'd. 
Her  eye  dilated  and  her  ooloor  heighten'd. 


But  what  was  strange — and  a  strong  proof 
how  great 
A  blessing  is  sonnd  sleep  —  Juanna  lay 
As  fast  as  ever  husband  by  his  mate 

In  holy  matrimony  snores  away.  sfa 

Not  all  tike  clamc 
Of   slumber,  e 
they  say 
At  least,  —  and  t 

eyes. 
And  yawn'd  a  good  deal  with  discneet  snr- 


LXXiv 
And  now  commenced  a  strict  i 

Which,  as  all  spoke  at  onoe  and 
than  once. 
Conjecturing,  wondering,  asking  >  i 


Alike  might  puzzle  either  wit  or  dunce 
To  answer  in  a  very  clear  oration. 

Dudd  had  never  pass'd  for  wanting  sense. 
But,  being  '  no  orator  as  Brutus  is,'  j^i 

Could  not  at  first  expound  what  was  amiss. 

LXXV 

At  length  she  said,  that  in  a  slumber  sound 

She  dream'd  a  dream,  of  walking  in  a 

A  '  wood  obscure,'  like  that  where  Dante 

Himself  in  at  the  age   when   all  grow 

good; 

Life's  half-way  honse,  where  dames  with 

virtue  crown'd 

Run  mnch  less  risk  of  lovers  taming  rude; 

And  that  this  wood  was  full  of  {Masant 

And  trees  of  goodly  growth  and  spreading 
roots;  foo 

And  in  the  midst  a  golden  apple  grew,  — 
A  most  prodigious  pippin,  —  but  it  hung 
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Rather  too  high  and  distant;  that  she  threw 
Her   glances   on   it,  and  then,   longing, 

Stoues  nnd  whatever  she  uould  pick  up,  to 
Bring  down  the  fruit,  which  Btill  jier- 
vorsely  climg 
To   ita   own   bough,   and    dnngled   yet    in 

sight. 
But  alwHys  at  el  most  provoking  height;  — 

LXXVII 

That  on  a  audden,  when  nhe  least  bad  hope. 

It  fell  down  of  its  own  acmni  before   tio 

Her  feet;  thst  her  fintt  movement  was  to 

And  pick  it  up,  and  bite  it  to  the  eore; 
That  jiu)t  a.s  her  youiag  lip  began  to  a\ie 

Upon  the  golden  fruit  the  virion  Ixire, 
A  boe  tiew  out  and  stung  her  to  the  heart. 
And  80^ — she  awoke  mth  a  great  screani 
and  start. 

LXXVIII 
All  this  she  told  with  some  confiisioa  and 

Dismay,  the  usual  coiuieqiieiice  of  dreams 

Of  the  unpleasant  kind,  with  none  at  hand 

To  exponnd    their    vain   and   visionary 

gleama.  fim 

I  Ve  known  some  odd  ones  which  seem'd 

rt^allv  plamrd 

Prophetically,  or  that  which  one  deems 

A  '  strange  coincidenoe,'  to  use  a  phrase 

By  which   such   things  are  settled  now-a^ 

The  damsels,   who  had  thoughts  of  some 
great  harm. 

Began,  as  is  the  consequence  of  fear. 
To  scold  a  little  at  the  false  alnrm 

That  broke  for  nothing  on  their  sleejnng 


The  r 


3  wroth  to  leave  hei 


Bed  for  the  dream  she  had  been  obliged 


LXXX 

*  I  've  beard  of  stories  of  a  eoek  and  bull ; 

But  visions  of  an  apple  and  a  bee. 
To  l&ke  us  from  our  natural  rest,  and  pull 

The  whole  Oda  from  their  beds  at  half- 
past  three, 


Would  make   us  think  the  moon  la  at  iti 
fnU. 
You  surely  are  unwell,  child  !  we  must 

To-morrow,  what  bis  Ilighness's  phyuauui 
Will  say  to  this  hysteric  of  a  vi^n.         i^t 

LXXXI 
'And  poor  Jiianna,  tw>  —  the  obUcl's  flnt 

Within  these  walls  to  be  broke  in  upon 
With  such  a  clamour  I    I  bad   tJiougtat  il 
right 
Tliat  the  young  stranger  should  not  lie 

And,  as  the  quietest  of  all,  she  might 
With  you,  Dudii,  a  good  night's  rest  have 

known; 
But  now  1  must  transfer  her  to  the  charge 
Of   Lolah^  though   her   couoh   is   nut  m 

large- 


Resulting  from  the  scolding  or  the  vinoa. 
Implored  that  present  pardon  might  be 
shown 

For  this  first  fnalt,  and  lb:it  on  no  condition 

(She  addi;d  in  a  Mift  and  piteous  tone) 
Juanna  should  be  taken  from  her,  and 
Her  future  dreams  should  all  be  kept  in 


She  promised  never  more  to  have  s  dream. 

At  least  to  dream  so  londly  as  just  now; 

She   wonder'd   at   bersclf   bow   she  could 

"TwHs   foolish,    nervous,   as    ahe    mutt 
allow,  «ta 

A  fond  hallucination,  and  a  theme 

For  laughter  — hut  she   felt  het  sgdrita 

And  begg'd  they  would  excuse  her;  she'd 


geto 
This  weakness  in  i 


IT  hours,  and  r 


And  lien-  Juanna  kindljr  inteqiosed, 

And  said  she  felt  herself  extremely  well 

Where  she  then  was,  as  her  sound  sleep  dis- 
closed 
When  all  around  tnog  like  a  tocsin  bell: 
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She  did  not  find  herself  the  least  disposed 

To  quit  her  gentle  partner,  and  to  dwell 

Apart  from  one  who  h>d  no  sin  to  show,  bji 

Save  that  of  dretuning  once '  mal-j^propos.' 

LXXXV 
As  thus  JuMina  spoke,  DndJk  tom'd  n>iind 

And  hid  her  face  within  Jnaima's  breast: 
Her  neck  alone  was  seen,  bnt  that  was  found 

The  cotonr  of  a  hnddmg  rose's  crest. 
I  cant  tell  why  she  blush'd,  nor  can  ex- 

The  mTstery  of  this  mptoie  of  their  rest; 
AU  that  I  know  is,  that  the  Eaots  I  state 
Are  tme  as  izntb  has  erer  been  of  late.  «&> 


And  so  good  night  to  them, — or,  if  vou  will, 

"  od  morrow  —  for  the  cock  had  oiown, 

and  light 


Goodn 


Began  to  clothe  each  Asiatic  hill. 

And  the  mosque  ciesoent  struggled  into 

Of  the  mi^  caravan,  which  in  the  chill 
Of  dewy  dawn  wonnd  slowly  ronnd  each 

height 
That  stretches  to  the  stony  belt,  which  girds 
Asia,   where   Eaff   looks   down   apon   the 

Knrds. 


With  the  first  ray,  or  rather  grey  of  mom, 
Gnlbeyaz  rose  from  restlessness;  and  pale 

As  passion  rises,  with  its  bosom  worn,  691 
Array'd  herself  with  mantle,  gem,  and 

The  nightingale  that  sings  with  the  deep 


nighting 
Uion, 


Which  fable  places  in  her  breast  of  wail. 
Is  lighter  far  ot  heart  and  voice  thim  those 
Whose  headlong  passions  form  their  proper 


If  people  woold  but  see  its  real  drifts 
Bnt  Ukat  the;  will  not  do  without  snspicion. 

Because  all  gentle  readers  have  the  gift 
Of  closing  'gamst  the  light  their  orbs  of 


Rose  the  sultana  from  a  bed  of  splendoor. 
Softer  than  the  soft  Bybarite's,  who  cried 

Aloud  because  his  feelings  were  too  tender 
To  brook  a  ruffled  roee-leaf  by  his  side, — 

So  beautiful  that  art  could  little  mend  her. 

Though  pale  with  conflicts  between  love 

uid  piide; —  710 

So  agitated  was  she  with  her  error. 

She  did  not  even  look  into  the  mirror. 


Also  arose  about  the  self-same  time, 
Perhaps  a  little  later,  her  great  lord, 

Uaster  of  thirty  kingdoms  so  sublime, 
And  of  a  wife  by  whom  he  was  abhorr*d; 

A  thing  of  much  1ms  import  in  that  clime  — 
At  least  to  those  of  inoomes  which  afford 

The  filling  up  their  whole  oonnnbial  cargo — 

Than  where  two  wives  are  under  an  em- 
bargo. ,«. 


He  did  not  think  much  on  the  matter,  nor 
Indeed  on  any  other:  as  a  man 

He  liked  to  have  a  handsome  paramour 
At  hand,  as  one  may  like  to  have  a  fim. 

And  therefore  of  Circassians  had  good  store. 
As  an  amusement  after  the  Divan; 

Though  an  unusual  fit  of  love,  or  duty, 

Had  made  bim  lately  bask  in  his  biide's 
beauty. 

XCII 
And  now  he  rose;  and  after  due  ablutions 

Exacted  by  the  customs  of  the  Bast,    na 
And  prayers  and  other  pious  evolutions. 

He  drank  six  cups  of  coffee  at  the  least, 

And   tiien   withdrew    to    hear   about    the 

Russians, 

Whose  victories  had  recently  increased 

In   Catherine's    reign,   whom    glory    still 

As  greatest  of  all  sovereigns  and  w s. 

XCIII 
But  oh,  thou  grand  legitimate  Alexander ! 
Her  son's  son,  let   not  this   last  phrase 

Thine  ear,  if   it  should   reach  —  and  now 

rhymes  wander 

Almost  as  far  as  Fetersburgh  and  lend  7,0 

A  dreadful  impulse  to  each  loud  meander 

Of  murmuring    Liberty's   wide   waves, 

which  blend 


Theb  roar  even  with  the  Baltic's — m  jou 

be 
Tour  father's  aon,  't  ia  quite  enough  for  me. 

xciv 
To  call  men  love-beeotten  or  procIaJm 

Their  mothers  aa  the  antipodes  of  Timon, 
That  hater  uf  iniuikiiid,  would  be  a  shame, 

A  libel,  or  whate'er  you  pleaae  to  rhyme 


e  lady'a  slip  could  leave  a.  cri 

All  generations,  1  should  like  to  know 
What  pedigree   the   best   would   have 


Had  Catherine  and  the  sultan  mideratood 
Their  owa  true   interests,  which   kings 
rarely  know 
Until  'tis  taught  by  ll^sBOUH  ratlier  rude. 
There  was  a  way   to   end   their  strife, 
although 
Perhaps  preoarious,  had  they  but  thought 
g<x>d. 
Without  the  aid  of  prince  or  pleuipo: 
She  to  dismiss  her  guards  and  be  his  haram. 
And  for  their  other  matters,  meet  aud  share 


But  aa  it  was,  his  Highness  had  to  hold 
Hia  daily  council  upou  ways  and  means 

How  to  eucouDtcr  with  this  martial  Keold, 
This  modern  Amnion  amd.queeu  of  queans ; 

And  the  perplexity  eould  not  be  told 

Of  all  the  pillars  of  the  state,  which  leans 

Sometimes  a  little  heavy  on  the  baeka 

Of  those  who  cannot  lay  on  a  new  lax. 

xcvii 
Meantime  Gulbeyaz,   when  her  king   was 
gone. 


And   rich   with   all   contrivances   which 
graee 
Those   gay    recesses:  —  many   a    precious 


Of  porcelain  held  in  the  fettcr'd  Howers, 
Those  captive  soothers  of  a  captive's  hours. 


Mother  of  pearl,  and  porphyry,  and  marble, 

Vied  witli  eiich  other  on  this  costly  spot; 

And  singing  birds  without  were  licikrd  ta 

warble ; 

And  the  staiu'd  glass  which  lighted  thii 

fair  grot  jm 

Varied    each    ray;  —  but   all   descriptiani 

The  true  effect,  and  so  we  had  better  not 
Be  too  minute ;  an  outline  is  the  best,  — 

A  lively  reader's  fancy  does  the  rest. 

XClx 

And  here  she  summon'd  Baba,  and  required 

Don  Juan  at  his  bands,  and  infurmatiaa 

Of   what   bad   pass'd   since  all    the  slarei 

retired. 

And    whetlier    be    had    uccapied    their    [ 

If  matters  had  beeu  managed  as  desired, 

And  his  disguise  with  due  considetstioa 

Kept  up:  and  above  all,  the  where  tmd  bov 

He   had   pass'd   the   night,  was   what  sba 

wish'd  to  know.  tw 


Baba,  with  some  embarrassment,  replied 
To  this  long  catechism  of  questions,  asfd 

Mi>re  easily  than  answer'd,  —  tliat  he  had 

His  best   to  obey  in  what  Jie  had   bees 
tftsk'd; 
But  there  seem'd  something  that  he  wish'd 

Which    hesitation    more    betray 'd   (his 
mask'd; 
He  Bcratcb'd  his  ear,  the  infallible  r^EiOiuve 
To  which  emharrass'd  people  have  recourse. 

CI 


w  him  stimibling  like  i 


ss  no  model  of  true  patience, 

h  disposed  to  wait  m  word  ur 


She  liked  quick  ans 
And  when  she  s 

lu  hia  replies,  she   puzzled  him  for  fnib 

And  aa  his  speech  grew  still  more  brokea- 
kneed, 
Her  cheek   begun   to    Bnsh,   her   eyes  ta 

And  her  proud  brow's  blue  veins  to  swell 
and  darkle. 
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anger, 

tliToagh  —  8i  ( 

He  could  not  help  the  thing  which  he 

Then  out  it  came  at  length,  that  to  DudA 
Juan  was  given  in  charge,  as  hath  been 
stated; 
But  not  hj  fiaba's  fault,  he  said,  and  swore  on 
The  holy  camel's  hump,  besides  the  Konw. 


The  chief  dame  of  the  Odn,  upon  whom 
The  discipline  of  the  whole  haram  bore. 

As  sooD  OB  they  re-ent«r'd  their  own  room. 
For  Baba's  function   stopt  short  at   the 

Had  settled  all;  nor  coold  he  then  preaome 
(The  aforesaid  Baba)  just  then  to  do 


Without  ezciUug  such  si 
Might  make  the  matter  still  w 


He  hoped,  indeed  be  thought,  be  could  be 


Because  a  foolish  or  impri 
Would  not  alone  have  made 


But  ended  in   bis  being  found  out  and 

And   thrown   into   the    sea. — Thus   Baba 

Of  all  save  Dudil's  dream,  which  was  no 
joke. 

cv 
This  he  discreetly  kept  in  the  background, 
And  talk'd  awav  —  and  might  have  talk'd 
tiUnow, 
For  any  further  answer  that  be  found. 
So  deep  an  anguish  wrung  Gulb«yaz' 

Hec  cheek  tiim'd  ashes,  ears  rung,  brain 

whirl'd  round, 
As  if  she  had  received  a  sudden  blow. 
And  the  heart's  dew  of  pain  sprang  fast  and 

chilly  Sjq 

O'er  ber  fair  front,  like  Morning's  on  a  lily. 


Although  she  was  not  of  the  fainting  sort, 
Baba  thought  she  would  faint,  but  there 
be  err^d  — 
It   was   but   a  convnlsioa,   which   though 

Can  never   be   described;   we   all   have 

And  some  of  us  have  felt  thus  '  aii  atitort,' 
When  Uun^  beyond  the  common  liave 

occurred;  — 
Gulbeyaz  proved  in  that  brief  agony 
What  she  could  ne'er  express  —  then  bow 

ahonldl? 

She  stood  a  moment  as  a  ^rthonesa 
Stands  on  her  tripod,  agonised,  and  full 

Of  inspitstion  gatfaer'd  from  distress,      Sji 
When   all    Uie    heart-strings   like   wiU 
horses  pull 

The  heart  asunder  ;  —  then,  as  more  or  less 
Tbeir  speed  abated  or  their  strength  grew 

She  sunk  down  on  ber  seat  by  slow  degrees, 
And  bow'd  her  throbbii^  head  o'er  trem- 
bling knees. 

evil  I 

Her  face  declined  and  was  unseen;  her  bair 

Fell  in  long  tresses  like  the  weeping  wil- 

Sweeping  the  marble  underneath  her  chair, 
Or  rather  sofa  (for  it  was  all  pillow,    iba 

A  low  soft  ottoman),  and  black  despair 
Stirr'd  up  and  down  her  bosom  like  a  bil- 

Which  rushes  to  some  shore  whose  shingles 

Its  farther   course,  but   must   receive   its 

CIX 
Her  head  hung  down,  and  her  long  hair  in 
stooning 
Conceal'a  ber  features  better  thaua  veil; 
And  one  hand  o'er  the  ottoman  lay  droop- 
ing. 
White,  waxen,  and  as  alabaster  pale  : 
Would  that  I  were  a  painter!  to  be  groU[Mug 
All  that  a  poet  dr^a  into  detail  I  tjo 

Ob  that  my  words  were  coloura !  but  their 


Baba,   who  knew   by  cTperienoe  when  to 
tnik 
And  wh(>n  to  hold  hia  tongue,  now  held 

it  till 

This  posdoD  mieht  blow  o'er,  nor  dared  to 

balk 

Gulbejwi'  tatituru  or  sfiwikitig  will. 

At  length  she  rose  up,  and  began  to  walk 

Slowly  alon^  the  room,  but  aileot  utill. 

And  her  brow  clcar'd,  hut  not  her  troubled 


t  paused, 
And   thi^n  moTed   on   again  with   rapid 

Then  shcken'd  it,  which  in  the  mArch  uuut 
UHUsed 
Bj  de«p  emotion :  —  you  may  sometimes 

A  feeUoK  in  each  footstep,  as  disclosed 

By  Salluat  in  his  Catiline,  who,  chased 
]^  all  the  domoiia  of  all  poiuions,  iibow'd 
llieir  work  even  by  the  way  in  whioh  he 


Gulbejaz  Bl«pp'd  and   beckon'd   Baba:  — 
'  Slave  I 
Bring  the  two  slaves  t '  she  said  in  a  low 

Bnt  one  wluch  Baba  did  not  like  to  b»Te, 
And  yet  he  Bhnd<lcr'd,  and  seein'd  lather 

To  prove   reluctant,  and  begg'd  leave  to 

(Though  he  well  knew  the  meaning)  to 
be  shown 
What  slaves  her  highness  vrish'd  to  indi- 


'The  Georgian  and  her  panunour,'  ri^lied 
The  imperial  bride  —  and   added,  '  Let 
the  boat 
Be  ready  by  the  seoret  porbil's  side: 

Yon  know  the  rest.'   The  words  stack  in 
her  tlimat,  900 

Despite  her  injured  luve  and  fiery  pride; 
Aiid  of  this  Baba  willingly  took  note, 


^"^  begg'd  by  every  hair  of   Maliomet'f 
She  would  revoke  the  order  he  had  beard. 


'  To  hear  is  to  obey,'  be  said;  '  but  still. 
Sultana,  think  upon  the  conMquence; 

It  is  not  that  I  shall  not  all  fnlM 

Your  orders,  even  in  their  severest  senfe 

But  suoh  previpitutinn  may  end  ill,  ^ 

Even  at  your  owu  imperative  expense: 

I  do  not  mean  destruction  and  eipnsore, 

in  case  of  any  premature  disclosure; 


But  your 


1  feelings.    Even  should  all 


Re  hiddeu  by  Uie  rolling  waves,  whioh  hide     ! 
Already  many  a  once  love-beaten  breast 

Deep  ui  tlie  iMvems  of  tlie  deadly  tide- 
Yon  love  this  boyish,  new,  seraglio  guest. 

And  if  this  violent  remedy  be  tried  — 
Excuse  m^  freedom,  when  I  here  assort  yoo, 
That  killuiE  him  is  not  the  way  to  eoie 

yon.  ■         ^ 

CXVI 
*  What  dost  thou  know  of  lovB  or  feeliag  ? 

—  Wretch! 

Begoni? ! '  she  cried,  with  kindling  eye» 

—  'Hiid  do 

My  bidding  I '  Baba  %'niiish'd,  for  to  stretch 
His  owii  remonstrance  further  he  well 

Might   end   in   acting    as   bis   own   'Jack 

Ketch;' 
And  though  he  wish'd  extremely  to  get 

through 
This  awkward   business   without  harm  to 

He  still  ]ircferr'd  his  own  neck  to  another's. 


Away  he  went  then  upon  his  commiBsioD, 
Growling  and  grumbling  in  good  Turk- 


Especially  sultaoas  and  their  ways; 
Their  obslinacv,  pride,  and  indecision. 
Their  never  Knowing  their  own  mind  t*o 

The  trouble  that  they  gave,  their  immor- 
ality, 

Which  niiide  him  daily  bless  hia  own  nen- 
trality. 
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ex  VII I 
And  then  he  call'd  his  bretlireD  to  his  aid, 

And  sent  one  on  a  sominoDS  to  the  pair, 
That  ther  mnst  instantly  be  well  airsT'd, 

And  above  all  be  oonib'd  even  to  a  hair. 
And  brought  before  the  empress,  who  had 

Inquiries  after  them  with  kindest  care: 
At  wmeh  DudJi  look'd  stnnge,  and  Juan 

silly; 
But  go  tbev  must  at  once,  and  will  I  — 

nillL 


And  here  I  leave  them  at  their  preparation 
For     the    imperial    presence,     wherein 
whether 
Gnlbeyaz  show'd  them  both  commiseTBtion, 

Or  got  rid  of  the  narties  altogether, 
like  other  angry  laoies  of  her  nation,  — 
Are  things  the  turning  of  a  hair  or  fea- 
ther qjo 
Uay  settle;  bnt  far  be 't  from  me  to  antici- 

In  what  way  feminine  caprice  may  dissipate. 


I  leave  them  for  the  {««sent  with  good 
wishes, 
Though  doubts  of   their  well  doing,  to 
arrange 
Another  part  of  history ;  for  the  dishes 
Of  t^  our  banquet  we  mnst  sometimes 

And  trusting  Juan  may  escape  the  fishes. 

Although  his  situation  now  seems  strange 
And  scarce  secure,  Bs  snch  digressions  art 

The  Muse  will  take  a  little  touch  at  war- 
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O  Love  !  0  Glory  !  what  are  ye  who  fly 
Aronnd  us  ever,  tarely  to  aUght  ? 

There  's  not  a  meteor  in  the  poUr  sky 
Of  such  transcendent  and  more  fleeting 
flight. 

Chill,  and  chaiu'd  to  cold  earth,  we  lift  on 
high 
Our  eyes  in  search  of  cither  lovely  light; 

A  thonsiutd  and  a  thousand  colours  they 

Assume,  then  leave  us  on  our  freedng  way. 


And  such  as  they  are,  such  my  i^eaent  tale 


Bnt  ne'erthelesa  I  hope  it  is  no  crime 
To  laugh  at  aU  things — for  I  wish  to  know 
What,  aSter  ail,  axv  all  Oaitgi  —  butatAomf 


They  accuse  me  —  Me  —  the  present  writer 

The   present   poem  —  of  —  I    know   not 

what  — 

A  tendency  to  under>rate  and  scoff  19 

At  human  power  and  virtue,  and  all  that; 

And  this  they  say  in  language  rather  rooeb. 

Good  God  I  I  wonder  whttt  they  would  oe 

at! 

I  say  no  more  than  bath  been  said  in  Dante's 

Verse,  and  by  Solomon  and  by  Cervantes; 


By  Swift,  by  Machiavel,  by  Bocfaefoocault, 

By  Ftinelon,  by  Luther,  and  by  Plato; 
By  TillotaoD,  and  Wesley,  and  Rous 


For  my  part,  I  pretend  not  to  be  Cato,  3a 
Nor  even  Diogenes.  — ■  We  live  and  die. 
But  which  is  best,  yon  know  no  more  than  I. 


Socrates  said,  our  only  knowledge  was 
'  To  know  that  nothing  could  be  known ; ' 


Scieiuw  enough,  which  levels  to  an  ass 
Each  man  of  wisdom,  future,  past,  or 
present 
Newton  (that  proverb  of  the  mind),  alas  I 
Declared,  with  all  his  grand  discoveries 
recent. 
That  be  himself  felt  only  '  like  a  youth 
Pickii^up  shells  by  toe  great  ocean — 
Truth.'  40 


Ecclesisstes  said, '  that  all  is  vanity  *  — 
Most  modem  preachers  say  the  same. 

By  their  examples  of  true  Christiaui^: 
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lu  Bbort,  all  know,  or  very  boou  uiay  know 

And  iu  this  eceae  of  alt-confesa'd  inanity, 
By  snint,  by  sage,  by  preibcber,  aud  by 

Must  I  restrain  me,  through  the  fear  of 

From  holding  up  the  nothingueaa  of  life  ? 


Dogs,  or  men  1  —  tor  I  flatter  you  in  saying 
That  ye  are  doga  —  yuur  betters  6ar  —  ye 

Rend,  or  read  not,  what  I  aui  now  eaaoyiug 
To  show  ye  what  ye  are  iu  every  way. 

Ah  tittio  us  the  moon  stops  for  the  baying 
Of  wolves,  will  the  bright  muse  withdraw 


eraj 


her  skies  —  then  howl  your  idle 
While  she  still  silvera  o'er  your  gloomy  path. 

'Fierce  loves  and  faithless  wars' — I  am  not 

If  this   be   the  right  reading  —  'tis  no 
matter; 
The  fact '»  about  the  same,  I  sm  secure;  ;q 

I  sing  them  both,  aud  am  about  to  batter 
A  town  which  did  a  famous  siege  endure. 

And  wiis  Ift'lcrtguer'd  lioth  by  Uiiid  itud 

Bv  Souvarofl,  or  Anglicfi  Suwarrow, 

W'ho  lc)ved  blood  as  an  alderman  loves 


The  fortress  is  call'd  Isnutil,  and  is  placed 
Upon  the  Danube's  left  branoh  aud  left 

With  buildings  in  the  Oriental  taste. 

But  still  a  fortress  of  the  foremost  rank, 

Or  was  at  least,  unless  'tis  sinee  defaced, 
Which  with  your  conquerors  is  a  common 

It  stands  some  eighty  versts  from  the  high 


Within  the  extent  of  this  fortification 
A  borough  is  comprised  along  the  height 

Upon  the  left,  which  from  itsloi'tier  station 
Commands  the  city,  and  upon  its  site 


A  Greek  had  raised  around  this  elevntiai) 

A  ijuantity  of  palisades  upright. 
So  placed  as  to  impede  the  fire  uf  those 
Who  held  the  place,  ajid  to  aisisl  the  f'H^'a. 


This  I 


•cum stance   may   serve   to  give  ■ 


Of  the  high  tulctits  of  this  new  Vaubu:   , 
But  the  town  ditch  below  was  deen  as  ocean, 
The  rampart  higher  than  you  d  wish  lo 

But  then  tiiere  was  a  great  w~ant  of  pre- 
caution 
(Prithee,  eicuse  this  engineering  slang), 
Nor  work  ndvanced,  nor  cover'd  way  wu 

Tu  hint  at  least '  Here  is  no  thoronghfare.' 


Bnt  a  stone  bastion,  with  a  narrow  KorgCi 
And  walls  as  thick  as  most  skulls  Don  ai 

^     ,  yet: ,  9- 

Two  batteries,  cnp-lk-pie,  as  our  St.  Geor^ 
Caae-mated  one,  and  t'  other '  k  barbette,' 

Of  Danube's  bank  took  formidable  chai^; 
White  two  and  twenty  cannon  duly  >et 

Rose  over  the  town's  right  side,  in  biistling   1 


Forty  feet  liigh,  upon  a 


But  from  the  river  the  town  'b  open  quil«, 
Because  the  Tui'ks  could  never  be  per- 
suaded 
A  Russian  vessel  e'er  would  hen  re  in  sigbl; 
Aud  such  their  creed  was,  till  they  wen 
invaded,  ,.a 

When   it   grew   rather  late  to  set   thiu^ 
right. 
But  as   the    Danube  coidd   not  well  be 
waded. 
They  look'd  upon  the  Muscovite  flotilla, 
And    oidv  shouted,    '  Alhih  ! '    and    '  Bia 
M'ilbih ! ' 

XIV 

The  Russians  now  were  ready  to  attack: 

But  oh,  ye  goddesses  of  war  and  glory ! 
Uow  shall  I  spell  the  name  of  each  Coa- 

tell  theii 

Alas  1  what  to  their  memory  caji  lack  ? 
AchiUes' self  was  not  more  grim  andgoFJ' 
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Thou  thousands  of  this  neir  and  polish'd 
Whose  names  want  nothing  but  —  proDun- 


Still  I  '11  record  a  few,  if  but  to  increaw 
Out  euphony;  there  was  StrongenoS,  and 
Strokonoff, 
Meknoh  Serge  Lwow,  Arsnlew  of  modem 


And  others  of  twelve  consonants  ai 
And  more  might  I      '        ' 
poke  enough 


e  might  be  found  out,  if  I  could 


it,  if  I  I 


Into     gazettes;     but     f^me  (capricious 

strumpet). 

It    seems,    has   got    an   ear  as   well    as 

trumpet,  iia 

And  cannot  tune  those  discords  of  narra- 

Which  may  be  names  at  Moscow,  into 

Yet  there   were  several  worth  commemo- 
ration, 

As  e'er  was  virgin  of  a  nuptial  chime; 
Soft  words,  too,  fitted  for  the  perotntion 

Of  Londonderry  drawling  against  time. 
Ending  in  'ischskin,'  '  ousckin,'  'iffskchy,' 

Of  whom  we  can  insert  but  Rousamonski, 


Scherematoff  and  ChremalofC,  Koklo[Ati, 

Koclobskl,     Konmkin,     and     Mouskin 

Fouskin,  I  JO 

All  proper  men  of  weapons,  as  e'er  scofC'd 

high 

Against  a  foe,  or  ran  a  sabre  through 

Little  cared  thej  for  Mahomet  or  Mufti, 
Unless  to  make  their  kettle-drums  a  new 

Out  of  their  hides,  if  parchment  had  grown 

And  no  wore  handy  substitute  been  near. 


Then  there  were  foreigners  of  much  renown. 
Of  various  nations,  and  all  volunteers; 

Not  flghtine  for  their  country  or  its  crown, 
Butwisbmg  to  be  one  day  brigadiers;   14a 


Also  to  have  the  sacking  of  a  town,  — 
A  pleasant  thing  to  young  men  at  their 

'Mongst  them  were  several  Englishmen  of 

pith. 
Sixteen  call'd  Thomson,  and  nineteen  named 


Jack  Thomson  and  Bill  Thomson  ;  all  tbp 

Had  been  call'd '  Jtmmy,'  after  the  great 
batd; 
I  don't   know  whether  they  bad  arms  or 

But  such  a  godfather's  as  good  a  card. 

Three  of  the  Smiths  were  Peters;  but  tbe 

best 

Amongst  them  all,  hard  blows  to  inflict 

or  ward,  iy> 

Was    hx,  since  bo  renowu'd  ■  in  country 

quarters 
At    Halifax;  *    but    now   he    served    the 
Tartars. 

XX 

The  rest  were  Jacks  and  Gilb  and  Wills 
and  Bills; 
But  when  I  've  added  that  the  elder  Jack 

Was  bom  in  Cumberland  among  the  bills, 
And  that  his  father  was  an  honest  black> 

I  *ve  said  all  /  know  of  a  name  that  fills 
Three  lines  of  the  despatch  in  taking 
'  Scbnacksmith,' 
A  village  of  Moldavia's  waste,  wherein 
He  fell,  immortal  in  a  bulletin.  ite 

XXI 
I  wonder  (although  Mars  no  doubt 's  a  god  I 

Praise)  if  a.  man's  name  in  a  buUtAn 
May  make  up  for  a  bidUt  in  his  body  ? 

I  hope  this  little  question  is  no  sin. 
Because,  though  I  am  but  a  simple  noddy, 
I  think  one  Shakspeare  puts  the  same 
thought  in 
The   mouth   of   some   one  in  his  plays  so 

doting, 
Which  many  people  pass  for  wits  by  quoting. 


Then  there  were  Frenchmen,  gallant,  young, 
and  gay  : 
But  I  'm  too  great  a  patriot  to  record  17a 


87° 

Tbeir  UalUc  names  n 
I  'd  mtber  tell  ten 
Of  truth  ;^  such  tnitbB  are  treasoii;  they 

Tbeir  countrj;   and  as  traitors  itre  ab- 

Who  name  the  French  in  English,  save  to 

How  Peace   ghonld  make   John   Boll  the 

Frenchmttn's  foe. 

XX  111 

The  BuKiiiLns,  having  built  two  batteries  on 
An   isle   nciir   Ismail,  bad   two  eads  io 

The   first  was   to  iNinibord   it,  and  knock 
down 
The   public   buildings   and   the    private 

No  matter  what  poor  souls  might  be  un- 

Tbe  city's  shape  si^gested  this, His  true; 
Form'd  bke  an  amphitheatre,  each  dwell- 

ine 
Presented  a  fine  mark  to  throw  a  shell  iu. 

XXIV 
The  second  object  was  to  profit  by 

The  moment  of  the  general  constema- 

To  attack   the   Turk's   flotilla,   whieli   lay 
nigh 
Extremely  tranquil,  anohoi'd  at  its  sta- 
tion:" 
Bnt  a  third  motive  was  as  probably 

To  frighten  them  into  capitulation;      i^ 
A  phantasy  which  sometimes  seizea   war- 


XXV 
A  habit  rather  blamable,  which  is 

That  of  despising  those  we  combat  with. 
Common  in  many  eases,  wHs  In  thta 

The  Gaiiso  of  killing  Tchitcliitzkoff  and 
Smith; 
One  of  the   valorous  'Smiths'  whom   we 
shall  miss 
Out  of  those  nineteen  who  lote  rhymed 
to  'pith;' 
Bnt  't  is  a  name  so  spread  o'er  '  Sir'  and 

'  Mikdara,' 
That  one  would  think  the  llrst  who  bore  it 


The  Russian  batteries  were  incomplete. 

Because  they  were  constructed  in  a  hnm; 
Thus  the  same  cause  which  makes  a  vene 
want  fi»et, 
And  throws  a  cloud  o'er  Longman  and 
John  Murray, 
When  the  sale  of  new  books  is  not  so  fleet 
As  they  who  print  them  think  is  neveft- 
sapy, 
May  likewise  not  off  for  a  time  what  etaej 
Sometimt's  calls  '  murder,'  and  at  others 
'  glory." 


Their  haste,  or  vraste,  I 


either  know  nor 


Or  Bome  contraetor's  personal  eui^di^. 
Saving  his  aonl  by  cheating  in  the  ware 

Of  huDUcide,  but  t^ere  was  no  solidity 
In  the  new  batteries  erected  there; 

They   either   miss'd,  or   they   were  nei«r 

And  added  greatJy  to  the  missing  list. 

A  sad  miscaloulation  about  distence 

Made  all  theif  naval  matters  inoonect;      ' 

Three  fireships  lost  tlieir  amiable  existeniw 

Before    they    reach 'd    u   spot    to   take 

effect:  „ 

The  match  was  lit  too  soon,  and  no  auitt- 

Could  remedy  this  lubberly  defect; 
They  blew  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
While,  though  't  was  dawn,  the  Turks  ikft 


At  seven  they  rose,  however,  and  survey'd 

The  Riiss  Hotilk.  getting  under  way; 
T  was  nine,  when  still  advajii'ing  undis- 

Witliin  a  cable's  length  their  vessels  Uj 
Off  Ismail,  and  tommeuced  a  cannonade. 
Which  was  retum'd  with  interest,  I  umit 

And  by  a  lire  of  musketry  and  grape. 
And   shells   and   shot  of   every   size   and 


For  six  hours  bore  they  without  intcrmisnon 
The  Turkish  fire,  and  aided  by  their  owb 
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Lwid  bktteries,  wock'd  their  guiu  vith  great 
precisioii: 
At  length  thej  found  mere  cannoimde 

By   no  means  would  produce  the  town's 

Hubmiuion, 

And  made  a  signal  to  ratreat  at  one. 

One  bark  blew  up,  a  second  ueu  the  works 

"  aground,    was    taken    by    the 


Banning    ag 


The  Moslem,  too,  had  lost  both  ships  and 


agam, 
And  gall'd  the  Russians  with  a  heavy 

fire, 
And  tried  to  make  a  lajidiiig  on  tlie  main; 
But  here  the  effect  fell  ghort  of  their 

Count  Damaa  drove  Uiem  back  intothe  water 
Pell-mell,  and  with  a  whole  gazette  of 

slaughter. 

XXXII 
'If  (says    the  historian  here)    'I    could 

All  that  the  Russiana  did  upon  this  day,  ijo 
I  think  that  seveial  volumes  would  fall 

And  I  should  still  have  man;  things  to 
say;' 
And  BO  ho  says  no  more  —  but  pays  hit 

To  some  distinguish'd  strangers  in  that 

The  Prince  de  Ligne,  and  Langeron,  and 

Damas, 
Names  great  as  any  that  the  roll  of  Fame 

XXXIII 
This  being  the  case,  may  show   us  wliat 

For  out  of  these  three  'prmtx  Chevaliert,' 

Many  of  common  readers  give  a  guess 
That  such  existed  ?  (aiu  they  may  live 

For  aught  we  know.)     Renown  'b  all  hit  or 

There  'a  fortime  even  in  fame,  we  must 


Tis  true  the  Memoirs  of  the  Prince  de 
Have  haiu  withdrawn  from  him  oblivion's 

XXXIV 
But  hei«  are  men  who  fought  in  gallant 
aotionB 
As  gallantly  as  ever  heroes  fought, 
But  boried  in  the  heep  of  such  tnuisactioiis 
Their  names  are  rarely  found,  nor  often 
Bought. 
Thus  even  good  fame  may  suifer  sad  oon- 
tractions. 
And    is    extingoish'd    sooner    than   she 
ought:  ITS 

Of  all  ooi- modem  battles,  I  will  bet 
You  can't  repeat   nine   names  from  each 
Gazette. 


In  short,  this  last  attack,  though  rich  in 
glory, 
Sbow'd  that  someuAere,  wmehou,  there 
was  a  fault. 
And   Admiral   Ribas   (known   in   Russian 

Most  strongly  lecommended  an  assault; 
In  which  he  was  opposed  by  young  and 

Which  made  a  long  debate;  but  I  must 
halt. 
For  if  I  wrote  down  every  warrior's  speech, 
I  doubt  few  readers  e'er  would  momit  the 

breach.  iSa 

There  was  a  man,  if  that  be  was  a  man. 
Not  that  his  manhood  could  be  call'd  in 

Juestion, 
he  not  been  Hercules,  his  sDaa 
Had  been  as  short  in  youth  as  indigestion 
Made  his  last  illness,  when,  all  worn  and 

He  died  beneath  a  tree,  as  much  nnblest 

The  soil  of  the  green  province  be  bad 

wasted, 
As  e'er  was  locust  on  the  land  it  blasted. 


a  great  thing  in  days 

When  homicide  and  hulotry  made  great; 

if  stars  and  titles  could  entail  long  ptaise, 

HIb  glory  might  half  equal  his  estate.  191 


This  fellow,  being  six  foot  high,  could  laisc 

A  kind  of  phantasy  proportionate 
In  the  tbea  sovereign  of  the  Russian  people, 
Who   mcBBiired  men  as   von   would  do  a 


While  things  were  in  abeyance,  Ribaa  sent 
A  courier  (o  the  prince,  and  he  succeeded 

In  oiderijig  maltera  after  his  own  bent; 
I  cannot  tell  the  way  in  which  he  pleaded, 

But  Hhortly  he  hud  muse  to  be  content.  301 
In  the  mean  time,  the  batteries  proceeded. 

And    fourscore   cannon   on   the   Dannbe'e 


Bat  on  tlie  thirteenth,  when  already  part 
Of  the  troops  were  emlnrk'd,  the  siege 

A  courier  ou  the  spur  inspirni  new  heart 
Into  nil  pnnlcrs  for  newspa^iur  praise, 

Aa  well  as  dilettanti  in  war  b  art. 

By  his  despatches  couch 'd  in  pithy  phrase; 

Announcing  the  appointment  of  that  lovor 

of  3„ 

Battles  t^i  the  conunond,  Field-Marshal  SoU' 


The  letter  of  the  prince  to  the  same  marshal 

Was  worthy  of  a  Spartan,  had  the  cause 

Been  one  to  which  n  good  heart  could  be 

Defence  of  freedom,  country,  or  of  laws ; 
Bnt  aa  it  vnta  mere  lust  of  power  to  o'er- 
arch  all 
With  its  proud  brow,  it  merits  alight  np- 

Knve  for  its  style,  which  said,  all  in  a  trice, 
'You  will  take  Ismail  at  whatever  price.' 

'  Let  there  be  light !  said  God,  and  there 
WHS  light!'  J,, 

*  Ijet  there   be   blood  I '   says  man,  and 
there  'a  a,  sea  I 
The  Sat  of  this  spoii'd  child  of  the  Night 

(For  Day  ne'er  saw  hia  merits)  could  de- 
More  evil  in  an  hour,  than  thirty  bright 
Summers   could   renovate,  though   they 
should  be 


Our  friends  the  Turks,  who  with  loud  '  Al- 


[lalise  the  Rnss  retreat, 


Began  to  signal 
Were  damnably  mistaken;  few  are  sldw 

lu  thinking  that  their  enemy  is  bekt 
(Or  beaten,  if  you  insist  011  grantmar,  tbouf^ 

I  never  think  about  it  in  a,  heat). 
But  liere  I  say  tbe  Turks  were  much  niii- 

Who  haljug  hogs,  yet  wish'd  to  save  llwir 


For,  on  the  sixteenth,  at  full  gallop,  drew 
In  sight  two  horsemen,  who  were  deem'd 

Cossaccues 


They   had   but   little   baggage   at   their 

For  there  were  but  three  shirts  between  the 

But   on   they   lode   upon    two   Ukraim 

Till,  in  approaching,  were  at  length  descrifd 

In  this  plain  jmir,  Siiwarrow  niid  bis  guide. 


'  Great  joy  to  London  now ! '  says  some  great 
fool. 
When  London  had  a  grand  illumimitian, 
Which  to  that  bottle-conjurer,  John  Bull, 
Is  of  all  dreams  the  fl^t  hallucination; 
So  that  the  streets  of  colour'd  lamps  an 
ftill. 
That  Sa^e  (mid  John)  aurrenderg  at  dis- 
cretion IJB 
Ilia  purse,  his  soul,  liis  sense,  and  even  hk 

To  gratify,  like  a  huge  moth,  this  one  aenw. 

'T  is  strange  that  he  should  farther  '  duns 
For  they  are  dnniu'd;   that  once  aH-h- 

Is  to  the  devil  now  no  farther  prize. 

Since  John  has  lately  lost  the  use  of  bo& 

Debt  he  calls  wealth,  and  taxes  Pnmdiw; 
And  Famine,  witli  her  gaunt  and  bony 

growth. 
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Which  state  him  in  the  face,  he  won't  ez- 

amin^f 
Or  iweara  tl^t  Ceres  hath  begotten  Fam- 


But  to  the  t&Ie:  —  great  joy  onto  the  camp  I 
To   RaMian,   Tartar,    Englieb,   French, 
CoBsacque, 

O'er  whom  Snwarrow  sbone  like  a  gas  lamp, 
Presaging  a  most  Inminoua  attack; 

Or  like  a  wisp  along  the  marsh  bo  damp, 
Which  leaos  beholders  on  a  hoggj  walk, 

He  flitted  to  and  fro  a  dancing  light. 

Which  all  who  saw  it  foUow'd,  witmg  ot 
right 

XLVII 
Bat  certea  matters  took  a  different  face; 
There  waa  enthusiasm  and  moch    ap- 

The  fleet  atid  camp  saluted  with   great 

And  all  presaged  good  fortune  to  their 

Within  a  cannon-shot  length  of  the  place 
The;  drew,  constructed  ladders,  repair'd 

In  formet  works,  made  new,  prepared  fas- 

And  all  kinds  of  benevolent  machines. 


'T  is  thns  the  spirit  of  a  single  mind 

Makes  that  of  multitudes  take  one  direc- 

As  roll  the  waters  to  the  breathing  wind. 
Or  roams  the  herd  beneath  the  bull's  pro- 


B;  tinkling  sounds,  when  they  go  forth  to 

victual ; 
Such  is  the  sway  of  your  great  men  o'er 

little. 

XLIX 
The  whole  camp  rung  with  joy ;  yon  would 
have  thought 
That   they   were    going   to   a  marriage 

(This  metaphor,  I  think,  holds  good  as 
aught. 
Since  there  is  discord  after  both  at  least) : 


There  was  not  now  a  li 
Danger  and  spoil  v 


And   why  ?  because  a  little  —  odd  —  old 

Stript  to  his  shirty  waa  eome  to  lead  the  van. 


But  BO  it  was;  and  every  preparation 

Was  made  with  all  aUcrity;  the  first 
Detachment  of  three  columns  took  its  sta- 

And  waited  but  the  signal's  voice  to  burst 
Upon  the  foe:  the  second's  ordination 

Was  also  in  three  columns,  with  a  Uiirat 
For  glory  gafHUg  o'er  a  sea  of  slanghter: 
The  third,  in  colunus  two,  attack'd   by 


New  batteries  were  erected,  and  was  held 

A  general  ccimcil,  in  which  nnanimitj, 

That  stranger  to  most  councils,  here  pre- 

Ab  Bometimes  happens  in  a  great  extrem- 
ity; 
And  every  difBculty  being  dispell'd. 

Glory  began  to  dawn  with  due  sublimity. 
While  Souvaroff,  determined  to  obtain  it. 
Was  teaching  his  recruits  to  use  the  bayonet- 


It  is  an  actual  fact,  that  he,  commander 
In   chief,   in   proper  person   deign'd  to 
drill  ,,(, 

The  awkward  squad,  and  could  afford  to 
squander 
His  time,  a  corporal's  duty  to  fulfil: 
Just  as  you  'd  break  a  socking  salamander 
To  Birallow  flame,  and  never  take  it  ill: 
He  show'd   them  how  to  moiut  a  ladder 

(which 
Was  not  like  Jacob's)  or  to  cross  a  ditch. 


Also  he  drefts'd  up,  for  the  nonce,  fascines 
Like  men   with   turbans,  scimitars,  and 

And  made  them  charge  with  bayonet  these 
machines. 
By  way  of  lesson  against  actual  Turks: 
And  when   well  practised  in  these  mimic 

He   judged   them   proper   to   assail  the 


At  which  your  wise  men  sneet'd  in  pbraeea 
He  made  no  answer;  but  he  took  the  city. 

Moat  things  were  in  this  posture  on  the  eve 
Of  the  n«saii]t,  and  all  the  camp  was  ui 

AsteFure|io»e;  whioh  you  would  scarce  eon- 
Yet  men  resolved  to  dash  through  thick 
and  thin 

Are  very  silent  when  thev  once  believe 
That  all  is  settled:  —  there  wiu  little  din, 

F(ff  some  were  thinking  of  their  home  and 
friends,  431 

And  others  of  themselves  and  latter  ends. 


Suwarrow  chiefly  was  on  thf  alert, 

Surveying,  drilling,  ordering,  jesting,  |)on- 
deriug; 
For  the  man  was,  we  safely  may  assert, 
A  thing  to  wonder  at  beyond  most  wan- 
dering ; 
Hero,  Imffoon,  half-demon,  and  half-dirt. 
Praying,  instructing,  desolating,  pluuder- 

Now  MaiBi  now  Momnsi  and  when  bent  to 

A  fortress,  linrleqnin  in  uniform.  *jo 


The  day  before  the  assault, while  upon  drill  — 
For  this  great  conqueror  play  d  the  oor- 

Sonie    CuBsacquts,    liovering    like    hawks 
round  a  hill. 
Had  met  a  party  towards  the  twilight's 

One  of  whom  spoke  their  tongue  —  or  well 


Whereon  immediately  at  bia  request 

They  brought  him  and  his  comrades  tu 

head-quarters ;  t  ^^ 

Their  dress  was   Moslem,  but  you  might 

have  gness'd 

That  these   were  merely   masquerading 

Turlars. 


And  that  beneath  each  Turkiiib-fasluaii'd 

Lurk'd   Chrijitiaotty;    which    Bametiom 
barters 
Her  iuwai'd  grace  for  outward  show,  *M 

It  difficult  to  shoD  some  atrsuge  miatakei. 


',  who  wag  standing  io  bis  ahirl 
Before  a  company  of  Calinucks,  drilting, 
Eielainiiug,  fooling,  swearing  at  the  inert. 
And  lecturing  on  the  noble  art  of  kill- 


For  deeming  human  cla^'  but  common  dirt, 

Thia  great  philoaopber  was  thus  instilling 

His  maitims.  which  to  martial  ' 


Proved  death  in  battle  equal  to  a  peuaion;- 


Suwarrow,  when  be  saw  this  company 
Of   Cussacques  and   their   prey,   ttiraVI 
round  and  cast 
Upon   them   lu£  alow   brow   and   pierciif 

'  Whence  come  ye  ? '  — '  From  ComtBatt- 

uople  laat. 
Captives  ]ust  now  escaped,'  was  the  replv- 

'  What    are    y,-  7  '  -  '  What    von    gee  lis.' 

Briefly  pHiu'd  ,» 

Thia  dialogue  1  for  he  who  auswer'd  knew 

To  whom  he  spoke,  and  made  his  woidi 

but  few. 


'Your  imnies  7  '  —  'Mine's   ilobnaon,  and 
my  comrade 's  Juan; 
The  other  two  are  women,  and  the  Ouii 
Is   neither   man  nor   woman.'     The   chirf 

The  uarty  a  slight  glance,  then  nud,  '  I 
have  heard 
YouT  name  liefore.  the  second  ia  a  new  one: 

To  bring  the  other  three  here  was  ahanrd* 
But  let  that  pass:  —  I  think  1  have  hwid 

In     the     Nikoiaiew     reginieut  ?  '  —  'The 


'  You  served  at  Widdin  ? 
led  the  attack  7  ' 
'  I    did.'  —  '  What    ne 
hatdlj  know.' 
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You  were  the  first  i' the  breach?' —  'I  wbs 
not  alack 
At  le««t  to  follow  those  who  might  be  so.' 
'What  foUow'd?'  —  'A  shot  laid  me  on  my 
back. 
And  X  became  a  prisoner  to  the  foe.' 
'  Yon  shall  have  vengeance,  for  the  town 

sorronnded 
Is  twice  as  strong  as  that  where  you  were 
wounded. 

LXH 
'  Where  will  yon  serve  7 '  — '  Where'er  yom 

Cee.'  — '  I  know 
to  be  the  hope  of  the  forlorn. 
And  doubtless  would  be  foremost  on   the 
foe  4,. 

After  the  hordshm  you  've  already  borne. 
And  this  young  fellov — say  what  can  he 
do? 
He  with  the  beaidless  cMn  and  gannents 
torn?" 
'  Why,  general,  if  he  hath  no  greater  fault 
In  war  than  love,  he  had  better  lead  the 
assault.' 

Lxni 
'  Ha   shall   if  that   he  dare.'     Here  Juan 

Low  as  the  compliment  deserved.  Suwar- 

Continued:  '  Your  old  regiment  'b  allow'd. 

By  special  providence,  to  lead  to-morrow, 

Or  it  may  be  to-night,  the  asBanlt:  I  have 

To  several  saints,  that  shortly  plough  or 

Shall  |jass  o'er  what  was  Ismail,  and  its  tusk 
Be  ummpeded  by  the  proudest  mosque. 


'  So  now,  my  lads,  for  glory  ! '  —  Here  he 

And   driird   away   in   the   most   classic 
Russian, 
Until  each  high,  heroic  bosom  bum'd 
For  cash   and   conquest,   as   if   from   a 

A   preacbcr   had    held    forth   (who  nobly 

spmm'd 
All  earthly  goods  save  tithes)  and  bade 

them  push  on  510 

To  slay  the  Pagans  who  resisted,  battering 
The    armies    of    the    Christian    Empress 

Catherine. 


Johnson,  who  knew  b^  this  long  colloquy 
Himself    a  tsTonnte,  ventvffed  to  ad- 

Snwanow,  though  engaged  with  accents 

In  his  T«sDmed  amusement.     '  I  confess 
My  debt  in  being  thus  allow'd  to  die 

Among  the  foremost;  but  if   you  'd  ex- 


*  I^ht  1 1  was  busy,  and  forgot.  Why,  j<m 
will  join  yonr  former  regiment,  which 
should  be 
Now  wtder  arms.     Ho  I  Katskoff,  take  him 


(Here  he  call'd  up  a  Polish  orderly]) 
Hispoat,  I  mean  the  regiment  Nikolaiew: 
The  stranger  stripling  may  remain  with 

He  'a  a  fine  boy.     The  women  may  be 

To  the  other  ba^age,  or  to  the  uck  tent.' 


But  here  a  sort  of  scene  began  to  easnei 
The  ladies,  —  who  by  no  means  had  been 

To  be  disposed  of  in  a  way  so  new. 

Although  tbeir  haram  education  led 
Donbtleas   to  that  of   doctrines  the   most 

Passive  obedience,  —  now  raised  up  the 

With  flashing  eyes  and  starting  tears,  and 

Their  arms,  as  hens  their  wings  about  liicir 
yonng. 


O'er  the  promoted  couple  of  brave  men 
Who  were  thus  honour'd  by  the  greatest 

That  ever  peopled  hell  with  heroes  slain. 
Or  plun^d  a  province  or  a  realm  in  grief. 

Oh,   fooli^   mortals  I     Always    taught   in 

vaint  541 

Oh,  glorious  laurel  I   since  for  one  sole 


ho  bad  small  regard  tor  tears, 
And  uot  much  sympnthy  for  blood,  suiv 

The   wutn^ti  with   their   hair   about   their 

And  natural  ^onica,  with  a  slight  shade 
Of  feeling:  for  Iwwever  habit  sears 

Meo'ii  beaitH  against  whole  millions,  wheu 
their  trade  ssa 

la  butcbory,  sometiiiieB  a  single  sorrow 
Will  touch  even  heroes — and  each  waa 
Suwarrow. 


He  flaid, — and  in  the  kindest  Calmuck 
'Why,  Jobiman,  what  the  devil  do  yon 
By  bringing  women  here  7     They  shall  be 

All  the  attention  possible,  and  seen 
In  safety  to  the  waggoits,  where  nluiic 

In  fact  they  can  be  safe.     Yoii  should 
have  been 
Anare  this  kind  of  Vmggage  never  thrives; 
Save    wed   a   year,   I    hate   i«cniita   with 


■  May  it  please  your  excellency,'  thus  n 

Our  British  friend,  '  these  are  the  wiv( 
of  others, 
And  not  our  own.     I  am  too  qualified 
By  se^viI^e  with  my  inilitai^  brothers 

To  break  the  rules  by  bringing  one's  ow 

Into  a  camp:    I   know  that   nought  s 
bothers 
The  hearts  of  the  heroic  on  a  charge, 
As  leaving  a  small  family  at  large. 


With  their  attendant  aided  ourescape,  570 
And  afterwards  accompanied  ua  through 

A  thousand  perils  in  this  dnbious  shape. 
To  me  this  hind  of  life  is  uot  so  new; 

To  them,  poor  things,  it  is  an  awkward 

I  therefore,  if  you  wish  me  to  fight  freely. 
Request  that  they  may  both  be  used  gen- 
teelly.' 


1 


Lxxni 

Meantime  these  two  poor  girls,  with  swini- 

ming  eyes, 

Look'd  uii  as  if  in  doubt  if  tliey  could  (rmk 

Their  own  proteetors;  nor  was  their  surpnM 

Less  than  their  grief  (and  truly  not  lesa 

just)  jt. 

To  see  an  old  man,  rather  wild  than  wise 

In  aspect,  plainly  clad,  besniear'd  witk 

■itript  to  bis  waistvoat,  and  Ihat  not  tooi^leui. 
More  foar'd  than  all  the  solt&ua  ever  seoa 

LXXIV 
For  every  thing  seem'd  resting  on  his  dl 
As  they  i»uld  read  in  all  eyes.     Now  2 


a  sort  of  god, 

To  see  the  sultan,  rich  in  many  a  gem. 

Like  an  imperial  ])eacock  stalk  abmsJd    ii 

^That  ro)-al  hiru,  whose  tail 's  a  diademj 

iV[th  all  the  pomp  of  power,  it  was  a  donM 


John  Johnson,  seeing  their  extreme  diit 

Though  little  versed  in  feeling 
Suggested  some  slight  comfort  in  I 

Don  Juan,  who  was  much   moi 
mt-nlnl, 
Swore  they  should  see   him  by  the  danrn  of 

Orthat  the  Russian  array  should  repeutaU: 
And,  stronge  to  say,  they  found  some  am- 

aolatiou 
In  this  —  for  females  like  exaggeratkill.  im 

LXXVl 

And  then  with  tears,  and  sighs,  and  sem 

slight  kisses, 

They  jurted  for  the  present  —  these  U 

await, 

Aecording  to  the  artillery's  liita  or  misses, 

What  sages  call  Cliance,  Pruvidence,  or 

Fate 

(Uncertainty  is  one  of  many  blisses, 

A  mortage  on  Humanity's  estate)  — 
While  their  l)eloved  friends  began  to  am. 
To  bum  a  town  whieb  never  did  them  hi 

LXXVll 
Suwarrow,  —  who   but  saw   things  i 
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Who  calculated  life  as  bo  much  droas. 

And  as  the  wind  a  widow'd  nation's  wail, 
And  cared  as  little  for  his  am^'a  loss 
(80  tliat  their  efforts  sltooU  at  length 
prevail) 
As  wife  and  friends  did  for  the  boils  of 

Job,— 
What  was 't  to  him  to  hear  two  women  sob  7 

LXXVIII 
Nothing.  —  The  work  of  gloiy  still  went  on 

In  preparations  for  a  cannonade 
As  terrible  as  that  of  Ilion, 

If  Homer  had  found  mortars  ready  made ; 
But  now,  instead  of  slayine  Priam'a  son,  611 

We  oiil;  can  but  talk  of  escalade, 
Bombs,  drums,   guna,   bastions,   batteriea, 

bayOQets,  bullets,  — 
Baid  words,  which  stick  in  tbe  soft  Muses' 

LXXIX 
Ob,   thou   eternal    Homer  I     who   couldst 
charm 
All  ears,  though  long;  all  ages,  tbon^  so 
short. 
By  merely  wielding  with  poetic  arm 

Arms  to  which  men  will  never  more  re- 

Unless  gunpowder  should  be  found  to  harm 

Much  less  than  is  the  hope  of  every  court, 

Which  now  is  leagued  jonng  Freedom  to 

annoy;  631 

But  tbey  wUl  not  find  Liberty  a  Troy;  — 


Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer  I  I  have  now 
To  paint  a  aiege,  wherein  more  men  were 

With  deadlier  engines  and  a  speedier  blow. 
Than  in  thy  Greek  gazette  of  that  oam- 
pai^i 

And  yet,  like  all  men  else,  I  most  allow. 
To   vie   with   thee   would   be  about   as 


LXXXl 
If  not  in  poetry,  at  least  in  fact; 

And  fact  is  truth,  the  grand  desideratum  I 
Of  which,  bowe'er  the  Muse  describee  each 


Snt  now  the  town  is  gomg  to  be  attack'd; 
Great  deeds   are  doing — bow  shall  I 


To  colour  up  his  rays  from  your  despatches. 

LXXXII 

Oh,  ye  great  bulletins  of  Bonaparte  ! 

Oh,  ye  less  grand  long  lists  of  kill'd  and 

wounded  I  6ja 

Shade  of  Leonidas,  who  fought  so  hearty, 

When  my  poor  Greece  was  once,  as  now, 
surrounded  I 
Oh,  CEesar's  Commentaries  I  now  impart,  ye 

Shadows  of  glory  1  (lest  I  be  confounded) 
A  portion  of  your  fading  twilight  hues, 
So  beautifu],  so  fleeting,  to  the  Mnse. 


Wkcn  I  call '  fading '  martial  immortality, 
I  mean,  that  every  a^  and  every  year. 

And  almoat  every  day,  m  Bad  reality,  659 
Some  sucking  hero  is  compell'd  to  rear, 

Who,  when  we  come  to  sum  up  the  totality 
Of  deeds  to  human  hapinneas  most  dear, 

Turaa  out  to  be  a  butcher  in  great  bosi' 

Afflicting  young  folks  with  a  sort  of  dicd- 


Medals,  rank,  ribands,  lace,  embroidery. 

Are  things  immortal  to  immortal  man. 
As  purple  to  the  Babylonian  harlot: 

An  imiform  to  boys  is  like  a  fan 
To  women;  there  is  scarce  acrimeonvarlet 

But  deems   himself  the  first  in  Glory's 

But  Gloiy's  glory;  and  if  you  would  find 
What  that  is  -^  ask  the  pig  who  sees  ths 

LXXXV 
At  least  hefttU  it,  and  some  say  be  tta. 

Because  he  runs  before  it  like  a  pig; 
Or,  if  that  simple  sentence  should  displease. 

Say,  that  he  scuds  before  it  like  a  Drig, 
A  schooner,  or  —  but  it  is  time  to  ease 

This    Canto,    ere    my    Muse    perceives 

The   uezt  shall  ring  a  peal   to   shake  all 
Like  a  bob-major  from  a  village  steeple. 
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Hark  I  through  the  silence  of  the  cold,  doll 
night,  M. 

The   iuna   of  armies  gathering  rank  on 

Lo  t  dusky  luasBes  steal  in  dubious  sight 
Along   the  leaguer'd  wall  and  bristling 

Of  the  srm'd  river,  while  with  straggling 

I^ht 
The  stiirs  peep  throngh  tbe  vapours  dim 

and  daiik. 
Which  curl  incurious  wreatfas:  —  how  soon 

the  smuke 
Of  Hell  ijhall  pall  them  in  a  deeper  cloak  I 


Here  pause  we  for  the  preitent  —  &s  evcu 

That   awful   pause,   dividing    life   from 

death,  bgo 

Struck   for   an   uistaat   on   the   hearts   of 


«  drawiug  their 


Thousands  of  whom 
last  breatb  I 
A  moment  —  and  all  will  be  life  agjun  I 
The  msrch  I  the  charge  1  iha  shouts  of 
either  faith ! 
Hurra  I   and   Allah  I   and  —  one    moment 

The  death-cry  drowning  in  the  battle's  roar. 
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Or  blood  and  thunder  I  and  oh  blood  and 
wounds  I 
These  are  but  vulgar  oaths,  as  you  may 

Too   gentle   reader  I    and   roost   sbooking 

somtds: 
And  HO  they  are;  yet  thus  is  Glory's 

dream 
Unriddled,  and  as  my  true  Muse  eipounds 
.   At  present  such  tilings,  since  they  are  hei 


Ail  was  prepared  —  the  Are,  the  sword,  the 
To  wield  them  in  their  terrible  array.   10 


bent  to  filay,  — 
A  human  Hydiu,  issuing  from  its  fen 
To  breathe   destruction  on  its   viaijag 

Whose  balds  were  heroes,  whii-b  cot  off  in. 

Imuiediutely  iu  others  grew  again. 


Ill  balancing  the  profit  and  the  loss. 

War's   merit    it    by   no    means    might 
enhance,  ^, 

To  waste  so  much  gold  for  a  little  droio^ 
As  hath   been  £ne,  mere   coiiqupst  Ik 


Whereas  the  other,  after  all  its  glare, 
lonts,  bridges,  arches,   pensions   fmn  A' 


Shonts,  bridges, 

nation. 
Which  (it  may  be)  h 
spnre 


pensions 

uch  left  ti 


A  higher  title,  or  a  loftier  station. 

Though  they  may  make  Corruption  gape 

or  stare,  jt 

Yet,  in  the  end,  eicept  in  Freedom's  battln, 

Are  nothing  but  a  cmld  of  Murder's  rattkt. 


Not  so  Leonidas  and  Washington, 
Whose  every  battle-field  is  holy  ground. 

Which   breathes   of   nations   saved,  not 
worlds  undone. 
How  Ewectly  on  the  ear  such  echoes  soond  t 

While  the  mere   victor's  may  appal  ot 


The  night  was  dark,  nud   thp   thick  mint 

allow'.!  ., 

Nought   to  be  seen  save  the   artJlletr'j 
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A  miiTor'd  bell  I   tha  volleying  roar,  and 
LoDg  booming  of  each  peal  on  peal,  o'er- 

Tbe  ear  far  more  than  tbnuder;  for HeaTeD*B 
flashes 

Spore,  OF  Bmite  larelj  —  man's  make  mil- 
lions ashes  I 


The  column  oTder'il  on  the  assault  wtarce 

Bejond  the  Russian  batteiies  a  few  toises, 
Wben   np  the   bristling   Moslem   rose   at 
last, 
Answering  the  Christian  thunders  with 
like  voices ; 
Then  one  vast  fire,  air,  earth,  and  stream 
embraced. 
Which   lock'd    as   't  were   beneath   the 
mighty  noises; 
While  the  whole  rampart  blazed  like  Etna, 

The  restless  Titan  hiccups  in  his  den. 


Of  war's  moat  mortal  engines,  to  their  foes 

Hurling  defiance:  ci^,  stream,  and  shore 

Resounded  ■  Allah  I '  and  the  clouds  which 


The  columns  were  in  movement  one  and 
all. 
But  of  the  portion  which  attaok'd  by 

Thicker  than  leaves  the  lives  began  to 
fall. 
Though  led  by  Axseniew,  that  great  sou 
of  slaughter, 
As  brave  as  ever  faced  both  bomb  and  ball. 
'  Carnage  '  (so  Wordsworth  tells  you) '  is 
God's  danghter:'  to 

If  he  speak  truth,  she  is  Christ's  sister,  and 
Just  now  behaved  as  in  the  Holy  Laud. 


The  Prince  de  Ligne  was  wounded  in  the 

Count  Chapeau-Bras,  too,  had  a  boll  be- 

His  cap  and  head,  which  proves  the  head 
to  be 

AristocratiD  aa  was  ever  seen. 
Because  it  then  received  no  iuiuiy 

Mote  than  the  cap;  in  fact,  the  ball  conld 

No  harm  unto  a  right  legitimate  head: 
'  Ashes  to  asbes '  —  why  not  kad  to  lead  ? 


Also  the  General  Markow,  Brigadier,       Si 

Insisting  on  removal  of  the  prince 
Amidst   some    groaning  thousands   dying 


fellows,  who  might  writhe 


His  sympathy  for  rank,  hy  the  same  token. 
To  teach   hini    greater,  had   his   own   leg 


Three    hundred    cannon    threw   up    their 
emetic. 
And  thirty  thousand  muskets  flung  their 

Like  bait,  to  make  a  bloody  dinretic. 

Mortality  I  thou  hast  thy  monthly  bills ; 

Thy  plagues,  thy  famines,  thy  physiciana, 

yet  tick. 

Like  the  death-watch,  within  our  ears 

the  ills 

Fast,  present,  and  to  come  ;  —  but  all  may 

To  the  true  portrait  of  one  battle-field. 


There  the  still  varying  pangs,  which  mnl- 
tiply 
Until  their  very  number   makes   men 
hard 
By  the  infinities  of  agony, 

Which  meet   the  gaze  whate'er  it  may 

The  groan,  the  roll  in  dust,  the  all-white 
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Your  rank  HJid  file  by  tboasaDds,  while  the 
Maj  win  p<^i'baps  n  ribnnd  at  the  breitst ! 


Yet  I  love  glory;  —  gl'Tj  's  a  great  thing: — 
Think  what  it  is  to  be  in  yoiir  old  age 

Maintain'd  at   the   expense  of   your  good 
king: 
A  moderate  pension  shnkes  full  many  a 


YoQT  wars  eternally,  besides  enjoying 
Half-pay  for  life,  inake  mankind  worth  de- 
stroying. 


The  troops,  already  disembark'd,  pnsh'd  on 
To  lake  a  battery  on  the  rigbt;  thu  otb- 

Wko  landed  lower  down,  tbeit  landing  dune. 
Had  set  to  work  as  briskly  ax  their  bru- 

Beiug  gteuadiere,   they   mounted   one   hy 

Che«iful  as  children  climb  the  breasts  of 

O'er  the  entninthmt'nt  and  the  pitlisade, 
Quite  orderly,  an  if  upon  parade.  so 

XVI 
And  this  was  admirable;  for  so  hot 

The   fire  was,  that   were   red  VesuTlus 

Besides  its  lava,  with  all  sorts  of  shot 
And  shells  or  hells,  it  could  not  more 
have  goaded. 
Of  officers  a  third  fell  on  the  spot, 

A  thing  wlilch  victory  by  no  means  boded 
To  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  assault: 
Hounds,  when  the  huntsman  tumbles,  are 
at  ta.u\t. 


But  here  I  leave  the  general  concern. 
To  track  onr  hero  on  his  path  of  fame: 

He  must  his  laurels  separately  earn;        ijr 
For  fifty  thousand  heroes,  name  by  name, 

Though  alt  deserving  equally  U>  turn 


t  give  the  grcstec 


By  the  deceased,  who  lie  in  famons  slum- 
In   ditches,  fields,  or  wfacresoe'er   tber 
felt  ' 

Their  clay  for  the  last  time  their  soula  «!• 
cumber; —  ^ 

TUrice  bappy  he  whose  name  has  been  well 

In  the  despatch:  1  knew  a  man  whose  los* 
Was  printed  Grove,  although  faia  uame  vM 


Juan  and  Johnson  join'd  a  certain  carpi, 
And  fought  away  with  might  and  nuii^ 
not  knowing 
The   way  which   they  had  never  trod  be- 

And  still  less  guessing  where  tbey  taigU 
be  going; 
But  on  they  luarch'd,  dead  bodies  tiBmplitf 

Firing,  and  thrusting,  BhtBhing,  swe^tiegf, 

glowing,  ,^ 

But  fighting  thoughtlessly  eiiriiigli  t/i  win, 
To  their  /wo  selves,  orie  whole  bright  bolle- 


Thus  on  they  wullow'd  in  the  bloody  mire 

Of  dejid  and   djdug  thousands,  —  ioDir- 

timea  gaining 

A  yard  or  two  of  groiuid,  which  bTougM 

them  nigher 

To  some  odd  angle  for  which  all  wen 


At  other  times,  repulsed  by  the  close  fire. 
Which  really  pour'd  as  if  all  hell  were 
raining 
Instead  of  heaven,  they  stumbled  backwatdl 

A  wounded  comrade,  sprawling  in  bisgnie. 


Though  't  was  Don  Jiuui's  first  of  fields,  and 

though  ,b, 

The  nightly  mnster  and  the  silent  mardi 

In  the  ehill  dark,  when  eonrace  does  not 

glow 

So  much  as  under  a  triumphal  aroh, 
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it  moke  him  shiver,  yawn,  o 


Perhaps  might ,  _, , 

A  gUnee  on  the  doll  clonda  (as  thick 
Which  Htiffen'd  heaven}  as  if  he  wiah'd  for 
Yet  for  tul  this  be  did  not  nin  awa;. 

Indeed  he  conld  not.  Bnt  what  if  lie  had? 

There  haoe  been  and  are  heroes  who  begun 

With  something  not  mueh  better,  or  as 

bad:  „, 

Frederic  the  Great  from  Uolwits  deign'd 

For  the  first  and  last  time;  for,  like  a  pad. 
Or  hawk,  or  bride,  most  mortals  after  one 
Warm  bout  are  broken  into  their  new  tricks. 
And  fight  like  fiends  for  pa;  or  politics. 

XXIII 
He  was  what  Erin  calls,  in  her  sublime 

Old  Erse  or  Irish,  or  it  ma;  be  Punie 
(The  antiquarians  who  can  senle  time, 

Which  settles  all  things,  Roman,  Greek, 

Swear  that  Pat's  language  sprung  from  the 

With  Hannibal,  and  wears  the  Tyrian 

Of  Dido's  alphabet;  and  this  is  rational 
As  any  other  notion,  and  not  national)}  — 


Bnt  Jnao  was  quite  '  a  broth  of  a  boy,' 

A  thing  of  impulse  and  a  child  of  song; 
Now  swinunlog  m  the  sentiment  of  joy, 
Or  the  sensation   (if  that   phrase    seem 
wrong). 
And  afterwwnd,  if  he  must  needs  destroy. 
In  soch  good  company  as  always  throng 
To  battles,  sieges,  and  that  kind  of  plea- 
No  less  delighted  to  employ  bis  leisure; 


Intentions,'  which  form  all  mankind's  frump 

To  be  produced  when  brought  up  to  the 
test. 
The  statesman,  hero,  harlot,  lawyer  —  ward 
OS  each  attack,  when  people  are  in  quest 


lesigns,  by  saying  they  meanl  well; 
'  tEat  sncb  meaning  should  pave 


XXVI 

I  almost  lately  have  begun  to  doubt 

Whether  hell's  pavement  —  if  it  be  so 

Must  not  have  latterly  been  iHiite  worn  oat. 
Not   by  the  numbers  good  intent  hath 

But  by  the  mass  who  go  below  without 
Those  ancient  good  mteutions,  which  onee 

shaved 
And  smooth'd  the  brimstone  of  that  street 

of  beU 
Which  bears  the  greatest  likeness  to  lUl 


ir  in  their  grim  a 


Warrior  from  « 


Like  chastest  wives  from 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  first  bridal  year. 
By  one  of  those  odd  tarns  of  Fortune's  tides. 

Was  on  a  sudden  rather  puzzled  here. 
When,  after  a  good  deal  of  heavy  firing. 
He  found  himself  alone,  and  friends  retir- 
ing. 


I  don't  know  how  the  thing  occurr'd  —  it 

Be  that  the  greater  part  were  kill'd  or 
wounded. 
And  that  the  rest  had  faced  unto  the  right 
About;   a  circumstance  which   has  con- 
founded 13a 
Cesar  himself,  who,  in  the  very  sight 
Of    his    whole    army,    which    so  mnch 
abounded 
In  courage,  was  obliged  to  snatch  a  shield, 
And  raUy  back  his  Romans  to  the  field. 


Juan,  who  had  i 


I  shield  to  snatch,  and 


No  Cssar,  but  a  fine  young  lad,  who 
fought 
He  knew  not  why,  arriving  at  this  n 
Stopp'd   for  a   mini ' 


erhaps   i 


Fat   a   inuuli   longer   1 


;  then,   like   i 


(Start  not,  kind  reader;  since  great  Uu- 
mer  thought  ty 

Tbis  Eimile  enough  for  Ajax,  Juan 
Perhaps   maj   find   it   better  than   a   aev 


Then,  like  an  aan,  he  went  upon  big  way, 

Ai^,  what  was  atranger,  never  look'd  be- 
But  seeing,  Sashing  furward,  like  the  day 

Over  the  bills,  &  fire  enough  to  blind 
ThoBe  who  dislike  to  look  upon  a  fmy, 

He  atuuibled  on,  to  try  if  he  could  find 
A  path,  to  tuld   bis  owti  slight  arm  and 

To  corps,  the  greater  part  of  whiuh  were 


Perceiving  then  no  more  the  commandant 
Of  his  own  corps,  uor  uvea  the  corps, 
which  had 
Quite  disappear'd  —  tlie  gods  know  how  ) 

Account  for  every  thing  which  may  Inok 


bad 


In  hisUn- 


e  [it  least  may  gr.int 
II  was  uoc  mnrvel!ou£  tluit  a  mere  lad, 
In  search  of  glory,  should  look  on  before, 
Nor  tare  a  pinch  of  auuff  about  his  corps):  — 

xxxu 

Perceiviug  nor  commander  nor  commanded, 

And  left  at  large,  like  a  yoang  heir,  to 

His  way  to  —  where  he  knew  not  —  single 
handed; 

As  travellers  follow  over  bog  and  brake 
An  '  ignis  f  atiius ; '  or  as  sailors  stranded 

Unto  the  nearest  hut  themselves  betake; 
So  Juan,  following  honoi;r  and  his 
Rush'd  where  the  thickest  fire 


He  knew  not  where  be  was,  nor  greatlj' 

For  he  was  dizzy,  busy,  and  his  veins 
Fill'd   as   with   lightning  —  for   his   spirit 
shared 
The   hour,   as    is    the   case    with   lively 


And  where  the  hottest  lire   was  seea  i 

And  the  loud  cannon  penl'd  his  Iwan 

Ue  nish'd,  while  earth  and  air  ware  m 

shaken 
By  thy  huiuaue  discovery,  Friur  Bmood  I 

And  as  he  rush'd  along,  it  came  to  pan 
Fell  in  with  what  was  late  tb^  seal 
column. 

Under  the  orders  of  the  Generkl  LiUty, 
But  DOW  reduced,  as  is  a  bulky  toIvb 

Into  an  elegant  extract  (much  lea«  mam 
Of  heroism,  and  took  his  place  with  i 

Air  'midst  the  rest,  who  kept  their  nil 

And  levell'd  weapons  still  against  Uie  | 


■•  the  phiBM 


Just  at  this  crisis  up  cam 
Who   had  'retrcMled,' 

Men  run  away  much  rather  than  go  —  _  _^^^ 

Destruction's  jaws  into  the  deril'a  dnj 
But  Johnson  was  a  clever  fellow,  who 

Knew  when  and  how  'to  cut  and  ooatT 

Aud  never  ran  away,  except  when  mnniif 
Was  nothing  but  a  valorous  kind  of  coa- 

XXX  \i 

And  ao,  when  all  hh  corps  were  dead  m 

dying. 

Except  Don  Juan,  a  mere  uoviee,  wboK 

More  virgin  valour  never  dreamt  of  flyii* 

From  ignorance  of  danger,  which  indnis 

Its  votaries,  like  iauocenee  relying 

On  its  own  strength,  with  careless  aeira 
and  thews, — 


xxxvii 
And  there,  a  little  shelter'd  from  the  si 
Which  lain'd  from  bastion,  battery,  jm*- 
pet,  .»■ 

Rampnrt,  wall,  casement,  house,  —  fortbM 

In  thi^  extensive  ci^-,  sore  l>ewt 
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He  foimd  a  niuuber  of  ChMsenis,  all  aett- 

ter'd 
By  the  reaiatance  of  the  cha^e  tbey  tMtter'd. 

XXX  VIII 
And  these  he  call'd  on ;  and,  what 's  strange. 

Unto  bis  call,  unlike  ■  the  spirits  from 
The  vaatr  deep,'  to  whom  you  may  exclaim. 

Says  Hotspur,  long  ere  they  will  leave 
their  home.  jdo 

Their  reasons  were  imcertainty,  or  shame 

At  Bhrinking  from  a  bullet  or  a  bomb, 
And  that  oda  impulse,  which  iu  wars  of 

Uakes  men,  like  cattle,  follow  him  who 


XXXIX 
fiy  Jove  !  he  was  a  noble  fellow,  Johnson, 
And   though   his   name,   than    Aiai    of 
Achilfes, 
Sounds  less  haFmonious,  miderneath  the  sun 

We  shall  not  see  his  likeness :  he  could 

kiUhis 

Man  quite  as  quietly  as  blows  the  monsoon 

Her  steady  breath  (which  some  months 

the  same  ttUl  is):  3,0 

Seldom  he  varied  feature,  hue,  of  muscle, 

And  could  be  very  busy  without  bustle; 


And  therefore,  when  he  ran  away,  he  did  so 
Upon  reflection,  knowing  that  behind 

He  would  find  others  who  would  fain  be  rid  so 
Of  idle  appFehensiona,  which  like  wind 

Trouble  heroic  stomachs.  Though  their  lids 

Oft  are  soon  closed,  all  heroes  are  not 


But  Johnson  only  tan  off,  to  return 
With  many  other  warriors,  as  we  said. 

Unto  that  rather  somewhat  misty  bourn, 
Which  Hamlet  tells  us  is  a  pass  of  dread. 

To  Jack  bone'er  this  gave  hut  alight  coo- 

His  soul  (like  galvanism  upon  the  dead) 


Egad  I  they  found  the  second  time  what 
they 
The   flrat   time    thought  qnite    terrible 
enough  jjg 

To  fly  from,  malgrtf  all  which  people  say 

Of  glory,  and  all  that  immortal  stuff 
Which  fills  a  regiment  (besides  their  pay. 
That  daily  shSling  which  makes  warriota 


toufh)  — 
found  on 


They  found  on  their  retuFn  the  self-same 

welcome, 
Which  made  some  think,  and  others  know, 


They  fell  as  thick  as  harvests    beneath 
hail. 
Grass  before  scythes,  or  com  bebw  the 

ProTtng  that  trite  old  truth,  that  life  's  aa 

Irail 

As  any  otheF  boon  for  which  men  stickle. 

The  Turkish  batteries  thrash'd  them  like  a 

flail,  ui 

Of  a  good  boxer,  into  a.  sad  pickle 

Futtmg  the  very  bravest,  who  were  knock'd 

Upon   the   head,  before    their  guns  were 


The  Turks,  behind  the  traverses  and  flanks 

Of  the  next  bastion,  fired  away  like  devils. 

And  swept,  as  gales  sweep  foam  away,  whole 

However,  Heaven  knows  how,  the  Fate 

who  levels 
Towns,  nations,  worlds,  in   her   revolving 

pranks, 
So  order'd  it,  amidst  these  sulphury  re- 

That  Johnson  and  some  few  who  had  not 

scamper'd, 
EUach'd  the  interior  talus  of  the  rampart. 


First  one  or  two,  then  five,  six,  and  a  dozen. 
Came  mountiiig  quickly  np,  for  it  was 

All  neok  or  nothing,  as,  like  pitch  or  roeb, 
Flame  was  sbower'd  forth  above,aa  well 's 


So  that  you  scarce  could  ia.y  who  best  bod 

The  gentlemen  that  were  the  first  to  show 
Their  nuutial  faces  on  the  pampet, 
Or  those  wbu  thuught  it  hrave  to  wait  as 


XLVI 
But  those  who  scaled,  found  out  that  their 
advance 
Wm  fevour'd  b7  ui  aocideDt  of  blunder: 
The  Greek  or  Turkish  Cohora's  ignumnce 
Had  inlisiulo'd  in  a  way  jou  'd  wouder 
To  see  m  forts  of  Ncthetlands  or  France 
(Though   these   to  our   Gibraltar   must 
knock  under)  ~ 
Right  ill  the  nilddle  of  the  parapet 
Just  nained,  these  intisBdes  were  primlj 


IV-^a 
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either  side  sonic  niue  or  ten 
tre  left,  whercun  jou  could  c 


Tu  inarch;  t.  great  i 

At  least  to  all  thoHe  who  were  left  alive, 
Who  thus  coold  form  a.  line  and  fight  again ; 

And  that  which  brther  aided  them  t« 

Was,  tbit   they  could    kick  down  the   pali- 


Amoog  the  first,  ^1  will  not  aay  the/r»(. 
For   such   [irecedonce    upon   such   ueca- 


The  Brilon  must  be  bold  who  really  durst 
Put  to  such  trial  John  Bull's  partial  pa- 

As  say  that  Wellington  at  Waterloo 

Was  beateu  —  though  the  Prussians  say  so 


Had  not  come  up  in  time  to  cast  an  awe 
Into  the  hearts  of  those  who  fought  till 


As  tigers  combat  with  an  empty  cniw. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ceased 

H  is  orders,  also  to  receive  his  ; 
Which  are  the   be«Tiest  that 


But  never  mind; — 'God  save  the  fcii^! 
and  kiugv  I 
For   if  kt   don't,   I    doubt  if  Men 

I  think  I  hear  s  little  bird,  who  sings         , 
The  people  bv  and  by  will  be  the  atiMigni 
The  veriest  jade  will  wince  whose  b 


Beyond  the  rules  of  posting,  — 
At  last  fall  sick  of  imitating  Job. 


At  first  it  gmmbles.then  it  swears,  and 
Like  David,  flings  smooth  pebbles  ' 

At  laat  it  t»kes  to  weapons  such  as  n 
Snatch  when  despair  makes  buinan 
less  pliant, 
l^encomes' thetugof  war;*  —  'twilli 

I  nttlicr  doubt;  and  I  vronld  fain  sa' 


If  I  had  not  perceived  that  rerolutioa 
Alone  can  save  the  earth  from  hell's  poDn- 


1.11 

I  say  not  the  first, 
But  of  the  first,  our  little   fri«nd  Dbb 

Walk'd  o'er  the  walls  of  Ismail,  as  if  nnnoi 
Amidst  such  scenes  —  though   tiiis   *u 

To  him,  and  I  should  hope  to  moit.     Tbc 

tliirat 
Of  glory,  which  so  pierces  through  iirf 

through  one. 
Pervaded      him  —  although     a     genenwB 

creature, 
As  warm  in  heart  as  feminine  in  featnr*. 


And   here   he   i 
F.Ten   from   i 


child,  felt    like  a   chiM; 
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Tbe  uum  in  all  the  rest  might  be  confest. 
To  him  it  was  Eljuom  to  be  there;     410 

And  he  could  even  withstand  thatawkwud 
test 
Which  Bouasean  points  ont  to  the  dubious 

*  Obwrre  your  lorer  when  he  leava  joor 


Unless   compeU'd    b;   fate,   or   wave,    or 

Or   near   relations,   who   are  much   tbe 

But  hxre  he  was  I  —  where  each  tie  that  can 

bii^ 

Humanity  muat  yield  to  steel  and  flame: 

And  he  whose  very  body  was  all  mind, 

flung  here  by  fate    or    circnmstaooe, 

which  tame  410 

Hie  loftiest,  hurried  by  tbe  time  and  place, 

Dash'd  on  like  a  Bpurr'd  blood-horse  in  a 


So  was  bis  blood  stirr'd  while  he  found  re- 

Ab  is  the  hunter's  at  tbe  five-bar  gate. 
Or  double  post  and  rail,  where   tbe  exist- 

Of  Britain's  yonth  depends  npon  their 
weight. 
The  liebtest  bemg  the  safest:  at  a  distance 

He  hated  cruelty,  as  all  men  hate 
Blood,   until  heat«d  —  and   even  then   his 


The  General  Lascy,  who  had  been  bard 
press'd. 
Seeing  arrive  an  aid  so  opportune 
As    were    some   hundred    youngsters    all 
abreast, 
Who  came  as  if  just  dropp'ddown  from 

To  Juan,  who  was  nearest  him,  address'd 
His  thanks,  and  hopes  to  take  the  city 

Not   reckoning   bim  to  be  a   '  base  Beio- 

(As  Pistol  calls  it),  but  a  young  Livonian. 


In  answer  made  an  inclination  to 

The  general  who  held  him  in  command; 
For   seeing   one   with  ribands,  blade  and 

Stars,  medals,  and   a   bloody   sword   in 

Addressing  him  in  tones  which  seem'd  to 

thank. 
He  recognised  an  ofBcer  of  rank. 


Short  speeches  pass  between  two  men  wh 
language;   and   besides,   i 


Of  war  and  taking   towns,  when  many  a 

Rings  o'er   tbe   dialogue,   and   many   a 
crime  460 

Is  perpetrated  ere  a  word  can  break 

Upon  the  ear,  and  sounds  of  horror  chime 
In  uite  church-bells,  with  sigh,  howl,  groan, 

yell,  prayer. 
There  cannot  be  much  conversation  there. 

LIX 

And  therefore  all  we  have  related  in 
Two  long    octaves,    pass'd  in   a  little 
minute; 
But  in  the  same  Bmall  minute,  every  sin 
Contrived  to  get  itself  comprised  within 
it 
The  very  cannon,  deafeo'd  by  tbe  din, 
Grew  dumb,  for  you  might  almost  hear 
a  linnet,  470 

As   soon   as   thunder,  "midst   tbe   general 

Of  human  nature's  agonising  voice  1 


The  town  was  enter'd.     Oh  eternity  I  — 
'  God  made  the  coontry  and  man  made 
the  town,' 
So  Cowper  sa^s  —  and  I  begin  to  be 

Of  his  (ndmon,  when  I  see  cast  down 
Rome,  Babylwi,  Tyre,  Carthage,  Nineveh, 
All   walls  men  know,  and   many  never 


F 
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Of  all  men,  saving  Sjlln  the  mau-eUyer, 
Who  {tnasen  for  iu  life  and  dentb  ma»t 
luoky, 
Of   the  gn&t   naoies   wliiuh  ia   our   faces 

The  Gfner&l   Booii,   back-woodsniuD   of 
Keutuokj, 
Was  happiest  &moug»t  mortals  utiywiiere; 
For  killiug  uothiiig  but  a  boai  or  but^, 

Enjoy'd  the  lonelj,  vigorous,  hnrmleaa  dajs 
Of  his  old  age  in  wilcls  of  deejie^t  maze. 


Crime  came  not  near  Kim  — she  is  not  th« 
child 
Of  Bulitiide;  Health  Hhraaik  uot  from  him 


Their  choit^  than  life,  forgive  thom,  as  be- 
By  habit  to  what  theii  own  hearts  ab- 

In  citiea  caged.     The  iircaeDt  case  in  point  I 
Cite    b,  tliat   Boon   lived    bunting   up   to 


And  what's  still  HtrangeT,Ieftl>ehinda  name 
For   ivhiuli    men    vainly    decimate  the 

Not  only  fainuus,  but  of  that  good  fame, 
Withuiit   whieh    glory  'b   but   a   lavem 

Simple,  seretic,  the  autipodes  of  sliamc, 
Which  hate  nor  envy   e'er   eould   tinge 
with  wrong; 
Anaetive  hermit,  even  in  age  the  child 
Of  Nature,  or  the  man  of  Rosa  run  wild. 


When   they    built  up  imto   his   darluig 

Ele  moved  some  hundred  miles  off,  for  a 

Blatiou 
Where  there  were  fewer  houses  aiid  more 


He  waj«  not  all  alooe:  around  him  grew 

A  sylvan  tribe  of  children  of  the  chase. 
Whose  young,  unwaken'd  world  was  ever 

Nor  sword  nor  sorrow  yet   had    left  a 

On  her  unwrinlded  brow,  nor  could  voa 

A  frown  on  Naturc'^orou  human  face;       I 
The  frve-bom  forest  found  and  kept  them 

And  fresb  as  is  a  torrent  or  a  tree.  ;» 


And  tall,  and  strong,  and  swift  of  foot  wart 

Beyond  the   dwarfing  citj'a   pal«   abop- 

Because  tbeir  thoughts  had  never  been  the 

Of  care  or  gam;  the  green  wood*  were 
tbeir  portions; 
Xo  sinking  spirits  told  them  they  ere  w  gTET, 
No  fasluon  made  them  apes  of  her  distor- 


Siniple  Ihcy  > 


savage;    and  thi'ir 
)  not  yet  used  fei 


I   their   days,  rest   in 


Motion  was  i 
slumbers. 

And  cheerfulness  the  handmaid  of  ti 


r  too  few  their  m 


Corruption  could  not  omke  their  hearts 
bcr  soil; 
The  lust  which  stings,  the  apleudoor  which 

With  the  free  foresters  divide  no  spoil; 
Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  solitndes 
Of  this  unsighing  people  of  the  woods. 


So  much  for  Nature:  — by  way  of  variety. 

Now  back  lo  thy  great  joys,  CivilisatiDa ' 
And  the  sw(«t  consequence  of  large  society, 
War,   )>estilence,   the    despot's    desoli-      | 
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The  kinglv  soonrge,  the  luat  of  notoriety, 
The  millions  aOin  bj  soldiera  for  their 

The   scenes   like    Catherine's     boodoir   at 

threescore, 
With  iBUiail's  storm  to  soften  it  the  more. 

LXIX 
The  town  was  enter'd:    first  one   column 

Its  saD|riiinu7  way  good  —  then  another; 

The  reekme  bayonet  uid  the  floahiiiK  blade 

Clash'd  %ainst  the  scimitar,  ana  babe 

and  mother 

With  distant  shrieks  were  heard  Heaven  to 

upbraid: 

Still  closer  solphury  clouds  began  to 

smother  jjo 

The  breath  of  mom  and  man,  where  foot  by 

foot 
The  madden'd  Turks  theb  city  stiU  dis- 


Napoleon  on  his  bold  and  bloody  track. 
It  happen'd  was  himself  beat  bock  just 

He  was  a  jolly  fellow,  and  could  crack 

Hia  jest  alike  in  face  of  friend  or  foe. 
Though  life,  and  death,  and  victory  were  at 

But  here  itseem'd  his  jokes  had  ceased  to 


For  having  thrown  himself  into  a  ditch, 
Follow'd  in  haste  by  various  grenadiers. 

Whose  blood  the  puddle  greatly  did   en- 
He  dimb'd  to  where  the  parapet  appears ; 

But  there   hia  project  res^'d  its   utmost 

('Mongst  other  deaths  the  General  Ri- 

Was  much  regretted),  for  the  Moslem  men 
Threw  them  ^1  down  into  the  ditch  again. 


And  had  it  not  been  for  some  stray  troops 
landing 
They  knew  not  where,  being  carried  by 
the  stream  jTo 


To  some  spot,  where  they  lo«t  their  under- 

And  wander^  np  and  down  as  in  a  dream, 
Until  they  reach'd,  as  daybreak  was   ex- 
panding, 
That  which  a  portal  to  their   eyes  did 

The  great  and  gay  Koutousow  might 


Where  three  parts  of  his  column  yet  re- 


mpart,  theM 


And  scrambling  round  the  r 

After  the  taking  of  the  '  Cavalier,* 
Just  as    Koutonaow's    most  '  forlorn '   of 

Took  like  chameleons  some  slight  tinge 


heroes,  who  stood  shyly  n 
Sliding  knee-deep  in  lately  froien  mud. 
Now  Uiaw'd  into  a  marsh  of  human  blood. 


a  you   please,  Cos- 


The  Kozacks,  or,  if  s 
sacques 

(I  don't  moeh  pique  myself  upon  ortho- 
graphy. 
So  that  I  do  not  grossly  err  in  fects. 

Statistics,     tactics,     politics,    and    geo- 
graphy) — 
Having  been  used  to  serve  on  hones'  hooks, 
And  no  great  dilettanti  in  topography  590 
Of  fortresses,  but  fighting  where  it  pleases 
Their  chiefs  to  order,  —  were  all  cut  to 

Their  column,  though  the  Tnikish  batteries 
thunder'd 
Upon  them,  ne'ertheless  had  reach'd  the 
rampart. 
And   naturally   thought  they   could    have 
plunder'd 
The  city,  without  being  farther  hatnper'd; 
Bnt  as   it    happens   to   brave   men,   they 
blunder  d  — 
The   Turks   at  first  pretended  to  have 
Bcamper'd, 
Only  to  draw  them  'twiit  two  bastion  cot- 

From  whence  they  sallied  on  those  Chris- 
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Then  being  (Aken  by  tbe  tail  —  a  taking 

Fntal  to  bishops  as  to  soldiers  —  theHD 

Cossacquca  were  nil  cut   off  as   day  wa 


e  let  at  a  abort 


saoquea 

breaking, 
And  found  me 

But  perisli'd  witiiout  Kliivering  or  sliakiug. 

Leaving  as  ladders  tbcir  beup'd  uartMisBes, 

O'er  which  LieuteDHDUColonel  Yesouskoi 

March'd  with  the  brave  battalion  uf  Pul- 


Thia  vatiaut  man  kill'd   all  the  Turks  he 

But  coiild   not  eat   tbem,  being   in  hia 

Shun  by  some  Musaulmana,  who  woiUd  not 

Without  reaUtaoce,  aee  their  city  burn. 

The  walls  were  won,  but 't  was  nn  even  bet 

Wiiieb  of  the  armies  would  have  cause 

T  was  blow   for   blow,  disputing  inch  by 


Another  column  alau  suffer'd  much;  — 
And  here  we  may  remark  with  the  hii- 

You  should  but  give  few  cartridges  to  sui-h 

Troops   as   are    meant    to   march   witb 

greatest  glory  on;  sio 

When  matters  must  be  carried  by  the  touch 
Of  the  bright  bayonet,  and  they  all  should 

They  sometimea,  with  a  hankering  for  ex- 


Keep  merely  firing  at  a  foolish  distance. 


Before,  being  badly  seconded  juat  then) 
Was  made  at  length  witb  those  who  dared 


And   though  the  'Turk's  resistance  was 
sublime,  b^io 

They  look  the  bastion,  which  the  Seraskier 
Defended  at  a  priee  extremely  dear. 


Juan  and  Johnaon,  and  some  volnuteem, 
Amuug  the  foremost,  offer'd   him  goud 
quarter, 

A  word  which  little  suits  with  Setaakiere, 
Or  at  least  suited  not  this  valiant  Tat>- 


Ite    died,    deserving    well    his 


intrj', 


A  savage  sort  of  military  martyr. 
An  English  naval  officer,  who  wish'd 
To  make  him  prisoner,  was  alau  diuh'd:  &fa 


For  all  the  aaswer  tu  his  proposition 

Was   from   a   pistol-shot  that  laid  Mm 

On  whieh  the  rest,  without  m 


Began  to  lay  about  with  steel  aod  lead  — 
The  pious  metals  most  in  requisition 

On  Buoh  otcaaions:  not  a  single  head 
Was   spared;  —  three   thousand    Moslem* 

perish'd  here, 
And  sixteen  bayonets  pierced  the  Seraskier. 

LXXXU 
The  city '»  taken  —  only  part  by  part  — 
And  death  is  drimk  with  gore ;  there  'i 

Where  fights  not  to  the  last  some  desperate 

For  those  for  whom  it  soon  shall  cease  to 

Here  War  forgot  hia  own  destructive  art 
In   more   destroying    Nature;    and   the 

Of    carnage,    like    the   Nile's    sun-sodden 

Engender'd    monatroua    shapes   of    oveiy 

Lxxxm 
A  Ruaaian  ofiicer,  iu  martini  tread 

Over  a  heap  of  bodies,  felt  his  heel 
Seized  fast,  as  if  't  were  hy  the  serpent's 

Whose  fangs  Eve  taught  her  hlunan  seed 


_  to  foe 
In  vain  he  kick'd,  and  s' 
and  bled. 
And  howi'd  for  help  as  wolvea  do  for  a 


;,  and   wTith«l, 
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A  dying  HoBlem,  who  bad  felt  the  foot 

Of  ft  foe  o'er  him,  snfttch'd  at  it,  and  bit 
The  veij  tendon  which  is  most  acute 

(That  which  some  ancient  Uuse  or  mod- 
Named  after  tbee,  Achilles),  and  quite 
through  't 
He  made  the  teeth  meet,  oor  relinquish 'd 
it  b,a 

Evea  with  his  life  —  for  (but  tiie;'  lie)  't  is 

To  the  live  leg  still  clung  the  sever'd  head. 

LXXXV 
However  this  may  be,  't  is  pretty  snre 

The  Russian  officer  for  life  was  lamed, 
For  the  Turk's  teeth  stuck  fester  than  a 

And   left    him   Wdat   the   invalid   and 

The  regimental  surgeon  could  not  cure 
His    patient,  ana    perhaps  was  to    be 

blamed 
More  than  the  head  of  the  inveterate  foe. 
Which  was  cut  off,  and  scarce  even  then 

let  go.  Ago 

LXXXVI 

But  then  the  fact's  a  fact — and  'tis  the 

Of  a  true  poet  to  escape  from  fiction 
Whene'er  he  can;  for  there  is  little  art 
In  leaving  verse  more  free  from  the  re- 
striction 
Of  truth  than  prose,  unless  to  suit  the  mart 
For   what   is    sometimes   called    poetio 
diction, 
And  that  outrageous  appetite  for  lies 
Which  Satan  angles  with  for  souls,  like 
flies. 

LXXXVI  I 

The  city  'a  taken,  but  not  render'd  1  —  No  ! 

There 's  not  a  Moslem  that  hath  yielded 

sword :  6i)a 

The  blood  may  gush  out,  as  the  Danube's 

Sow 

Rolls  by  the   city   wall;   but  deed   nor 

Acknowledge  aught  of  dread  of  death  or 
foe: 
In  vain  the  yell  of  victory  is  roor'd 
By  the  odvancmg  Muscovite  —  the  groan 
(n  the  last  foe  is  echoed  by  his  own. 


Lxxxviii 

The  bayouet  pierces  and  the  sabre  cleaves. 

And  human  lives  are  lavish'd  everywhere. 

As  the   year    closing   whirls    the    scarlet 

When  the  stripp'd  forest  bows  to  the 
bleak  air,  7» 

And  groans;  and  thus  the  peopled  city 
grieves. 

Shorn  of  its  best  and  loveliest,  and  left 

But  still  it  falls  in  vast  and  awful  splinters. 
As  oaks  blown  down  with  all  their  thousand 


LXXXIX 
It  is  an  awful  topic  —  but 't  is  not 

My  cue  for  any  time  to  be  terrific: 
For  checker'd  as  is  seen  our  human  lot 
With  good,  and  bod,  and  worse,  alike 
prolific 
Of  meUncholy  merriment,  to  quote 

Too  mnch  of  one  sort  would  be  sop»- 

Without,  or   with,   offence   to    friends   or 

I  sketch  your  world  exactly  as  it  goes. 


And  one  good  action  in  the  midst  of  crime* 
Is    '  qmte   refreshing,'    in   the   aftectod 

Of  these  ambrosial,  Pbaristuc  times. 

With   all    their   pretty    milk-and-water 
ways. 
And  may  serve  therefore   to  bedew  these 


.  UtUe  e 


scorch'd   at   present   with    the 


Of  conquest  and  its  consequences,  which 
Make  epic  poesy  so  rare  and  rich.  711 


Upon  a  taken  bastion,  where  there  lay 
Thousands  of    slaughter'd   men,   a    yet 
vrorm  group 
Of  murder'd  women,  who  had  found  their 

To  this  vain  refuge,  mode  the  good  heart 

And  shudder;  —  while,  as  beautiful  as  May, 
A   female  child   of   ten  years  tried    to 

And  hide  her  little  palpitating  breast 
Amidst  the  bodies  lull  d  in  ^ody  rest. 


Two  vilknuuB  CoHsacqiiue  piiTHued  the  diilil 
Withfliifliingeyes  und  weajuus:  mateh'd 
with  them,  7]<i 

The  rudest  bnite  that  roams  Siberia's  wild 
Has   feelings   pure    and    polisli'd    aa   a 
gem,— 
The  bear  i^  civihsed,  the  wolf  is  mild; 
And  whom  for  tbia  at  last  must  we  coti- 
demu  ? 
Their  natures  ?   or   their   aavercignB,  who 

employ 
All  arts  to  teach  their  sabjects  to  destroj  ? 


Their  sabrea  glitter'd  o'er  her  little  head, 
Whence  her  fair  hair  rose  twining  with 
affright, 
Her  hiddeu  face  was  plnuged  amidst  the 

When  Juan  caught  aglimpoe  of  this  sad 
sight,  j« 

I  shall  not  nay  exactly  what  he  naid. 

Because  it  might  not  solace  '  ears  polite ; ' 
But  what  he  did,  was  ti>  lay  on  their  bocks, 
The  readiest  waj  of  reasoning  with  Co9- 


xciv 
One's  hip  he  slash'd,  and  split  the  other's 
shoulder, 
And  drove  them  with  their  brutal  yells 

If  there  might  be  chirurgeons  who  could 
solder 
The   wounds   they   richly   merited,   and 

Their  baffled  rage  and  pain;  while  waxing 

As   he   tum'd  o'er   each  pale  and   gory 

Don  Junn  raised  hia  little  captive  from 
The  heap  a  moment  mure   had  made  her 


Her  fate  had  been  to  that  of  all  her  race; 
For  the  same  blow  which  laid  her  mother 

Had  scarr'd  her  brow,  and  left  its  crimson 

Aa  the  last  link  with  all  she  had  held  deAr; 


Just  at  this  instant,  while  their  ejes  vers 

fli'd  ;«. 

Upon  each  other,  with  dilated  glance. 
In  Juan's  look,  pain,  pleasur*,  hope,  fear. 

With  joy  to  save,  and  dread  of  some  mis- 

Unto  bis  prot4!gce;  while  liers,  tttLnafii'd 
With   mfant   l«rrors,  glared   as  frvm  a 


xcvn 
Up   came   John   Johnaon    (I  will  not  m^ 

For  that  were  vulgar,  eold,  aju]  uotmnuD' 
place  ^ 

On  great  occasions,  RUch  as  an  attack 

On  cities,  as  hath  lieeti  the  present  cast): 
Up   Johnson  came,  with   hundreds  at  bii 

Exclaiming;  — '  Juan  I  Juan  1  On,  boy  I 

Your  arm,  and  1 11  bet  Moscow  to  a  dotI*r 

That   you    and   I   will   win    St.    Georgp's 

XCVllI 
'  The  Seraskier  is  knock 'd  upon  the  head. 
But    the    stone    bastion    still    remains, 
wherein 
The  old  Pacha  sits  among  some  hundred! 

Smoking  his  pipe  quite  calmly  'midst  the 


Of  oi 


Lie  round  the  battery;  but  still  it  batters. 
And   grape    in   voUeys,   like    a   vinevBrd, 


Upon  this  child  —  I   saved    her  ^  most 

Her  life  to  chance;  but  point  me  out  Mine 

Of  safety,  where  she  less  may  shrink  and 
grieve. 
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And  I  am  with  yoiu'  —  WbereoD  Johoson 

took 
A  gUnoe  around  —  and  shmgg'd  —  and 

twiteh'd  bit  sleeve  790 

And  black  silk  neckcloth  —  and  replied, 

'  You  're  right; 
Poor   thing  t    what  'b   to    be    done  ?    I  'm 

pn^ed  quite.' 


Said  Jnan:  'Whatsoever  is  to 
I>fiae,  I  '11  not  quit  her  t 


Qnoth   Johnson:    'Neither  will   I  quite 

But  at  the  least  you  ma;  die  gloriously.' 

Juan  replied:  '  At  least  I  will  endure 

Wbate'er  is  to  be  borne  —  but  not  resign 

This  child,  who  is  parentless,  and  ther^ore 


Johnson  said:  'Jnao,  we've  no  time  to 

The   child's    a    prettj   child  —  a    very 

I  uever  saw  such  eyes — but   hark!   now 

choose 

Between  your  fame  and  feelings,  pride 

and  pity ;  — 

Hark  1  how  the  roar  increases  I  —  no  excuse 

Will  serve  when  there  is  plunder  in  a 

I  should  be  loth  to  march  without  you,  but, 
By  God  I  we  II  be  too  late  for  the  first  cut.' 


But  Juan  was  immoveable;  until 

Johnson,  who  really  loved  him  in  his  way, 

Pick'd  out  amongst  his  followera  with  some 

skill  B.. 

Such  as  be  thought  the  least  given  up  to 

prey; 

And  swearing  if  the  infant  came  to  ill 

That  they  should  all  be  shot  on  tbe  next 

But  if  she  were  deliver'd  safe  and  sound, 
The;   should   at   least    have   fifty    rubles 


&nd  all  allowances  besides  of  plundi 
In  fair  proportion  with  their 
then 


Joan    coosented    to    march     on    tbiongh 
thunder, 
Which  thinn'd  at  every  step  their  raoki 

And    yet    the    rest    mah'd  eagerly  —  no 
wonder. 
For  they  were  heated  by  the  hope  of 

.  8*™<  , 
A   thing  which   happens  eveiywheie  each 

No  beio  trusteth  wholly  to  half  pay. 


And  soch  is 


iotoiy,  and  sueh  is  man  t 
At  least  nme  tenths  of  what  we  eall  so;  — 
God 
May  have  another  name  for  half  we  scan 
As  human  beings,  <a  his  ways  ara  odd. 
But  to  our  subject:  a  brave  Tartar  khan  — 
Or  '  sultan,'  as  the  author  (to  whose  nod 
Id  prose  I  bend  my  humble  verse)  doth 


call 


—  somehow  would  not  yield 


But  flank'd  by^oe  brave  sons  (such  is  poly- 
gamy. 
That  she  spawns  warriors  by  the  score. 

Are  prosecuted  for  that  false  crime.bigamy), 

He  never  would  believe  the  city  won 
While  courage  clung  but  to  a  single  twig.  — 
Am  I 
Describing   Priam's,  Peleits',  or  JoTe's 
son? 
Neither  —  but  a  good,  plain,  old,  temperate 

Who  fought  with  his  five  children  in  tbe 


When  they  behold  the  brave  oppress'd 
with  odds. 
Are  touch'd  with  a  desire  to  shield  and 

A  mixture    of  wild  beasts  and  demi- 
gods 
Are  they — now  furious  as  the  sweeping 

Now  moved  with  pily :  even  as  sometime* 

The  FUg^d  tree  unto  the  summer  wind. 
Compassion  breathes  along  the  savage  mind- 


DON   JUAN 


cvn 
But  he  would  not  be  taken,  tmd  replied 

To  all  the  propositions  of  surrender     8511 

Bj  mowing  Chnetiiuii  down  on  eTery  side. 

As   obatinatii    as    Swedish    Charles    at 

Beuder. 

His  ftve  bra.ve  boys  no  less  the  foe  defiedj 

Whereon  the  Russian  patbos  grew  less 

As  being  a  virtue,  like  terrestrial  patienee. 
Apt  to  wear  uut  ou  trifliog  provocatiuDii. 


And  spite  of  Johnson  and  of  Juan,  wlio 
Expended  all  their  Eastern  phmseologj 

In  begging  liim,  for  God's  sake,  just  to  show 

So   much   less  fight  as  might  form  an 

apology  »6t. 

For  them  in  saving  such  a  desperate  foe  — 
lie  hew'd  away,  lille  doctors  of  theology 

When  they  dispute  wilb  sceptics;  and  with 

fitruok  at  his  frieuds,  as  babies  beat  their 


Nay,  be  had  wounded,  though  but  slightly, 
both 
Jnan  and  Johnson;  whereupon  tbey  fell, 
The  lir*t  witli  sLglis,   the   s.-ootid  with  an 

Upon  liis  angry  sultonship,  pell-mell. 
And  bU  around  were  p^wn  exceeding  wroth 

At  sncfa  a  pertinacious  intidel,  ijo 

And  pour'd  upon  him  and  his  sons  like  rain. 
Which  they  resisted  like  a  sandy  plain 


That  drink»i  and  still  it  dry.   At  last  they 
perish'd  — 
His  second  son  was  levell'd  by  a  shot ; 
Bis  third  was  sabred;  and  the  fourth,  most 
checish'd 
Of  all  the  five,  on  bayonets  met  his  lot ; 
The  fifth,  who,  by  a  Christian  mother  nour- 
ish'd, 
Hadbeen  neglected,  ill-used,  and  wlukt  not, 
use  dcform'd,  yet  died  all  game  and 

bottom, 
ive  a  sire  who  bliish'd  that  he  begot 


The  eldest  was  a  true  and  tameless  Tartar, 
As  great  a  scomer  of  the  Naiarene 


Aa  ever  Mahomet  pick'd  out  for  a  martyr. 

Who  only  saw   the   black-eyed    girk  in 

green. 

Who  make  the   beds  of   those  who  won't 

lake  quarter 

On  earth,  in  Paradise  ;  and  when  enoe 

Those  hoiiris,  like  all  other  pretty  creaturei. 
Do  just  whate'er   they  please,  by  dint  of 
features. 

CXII 
And  what  they  pleased  to  do  with  the  young 

In  heaven  I  know  not,  nor   pretend  to 

guess  ;  B^ 

But  doubtleHB  they  prefer  a  fine  young  man 

'"        igh  old  heroes,  and  can  do  tui  lesi; 


And  thars  the  c 


o  doubt  why,  if  » 


A  field  of  battle's  ghastly  wilderness, 
For    one   rough,   weather-beaten,    Tetenu 

You  11  And   ten  tboUHand   luindsome   cox- 
combs bloody. 


Your  honris  also  have  a  natural  pleasure       1 

In  lopping  off  your  lately  tnanied  men, 
Before  the  bridal  hours  luive  [lanced  tbeii 

And  the  sad,  second  moon   growe  dim 

Or  dull  repentnoei-  hath  liad  dreary  leisul* 
To  wish  him  back  a  bachelor  now  vA 

And  thus  your  houri  (it  may  be)  djsputet 
Of    these   brief    bloBSonu   the   inunediile 


Thus  the  young  khan,  with   houris  in  hit 

sight, 
Thought  not  upon  the   charms  of  foitr 

young  brides. 
But  bravely  ru.'ih'd  on  his  first   heavenlj 

In  short,  howe'er  our  better  feith  derides. 

These   black-eved  virgins  make  the  Mei- 

lenis  fight. 

As  though  there  were  one  heaven  laA 

none  besides, —  91a 

Whereas,  if  all  be  true  we  hear  of  heaven 

And  hell,  there  must  at  least  be   six  or 
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&0  fnUj  flasb'd  the  phuito] 

That  when  the  reiy  hoee  tne 

He  shoated  ■  Allah  I '  and  saw  Patadue 
With  all  its  veil  of  mTBtery  diawn  apart, 

And  brieht  eternitT  witLout  diaguiee 
On   hiB   sold,   lil^   a   ceaseleas   Bnnrise, 
dart:  — 

With  propbetA,  houris,  angels,  saints,  de- 

In  one  voluptuous  blaie,  —  and  then  he 


Bnt  with  a.  heavenly  rapture  od  hia  face. 
The  good  old  khan,  who  long  bad  ceased 

Houris,  or  aught  except  his  florid  ra«e 
Who  grew  like  cedars  round  him  glori- 

Wheu  he  beheld  his  latest  hero  faoe 
The  earth,  which  he  became  hke  a  fell'd 

Pansed  for  a  moment,  from  the  fight,  and 
A  glance  on  that  slain  son,  his  first  and  last 

CXVII 
The   soldiers,    who   beheld   bim   drop   his 

Stopp'd  as  if  ouue  more  willing  to  con- 

Qnarter,  in  case  be  bade  them  not '  aroynt  1 ' 

As  be  before  had  done.   He  did  not  heed 

Their  pause  nor  signs  :  his  heart  was  out  of 

And   shook  (till  now   unshaken)   like  a 
reed. 
As  he  look'd  down  upon  his  obildren  gone, 
And  felt  —  though  done  with  life  —  he  was 


But  't  was  a  transient   tremor  :  —  with  a 
spring 
Upon  the  Russian   steel   his   breast  be 

As  carelessly  as  hurls  the  moth  her  wing 
Against  the  light  wherein  she  dies :  he 
clung  940 

Closer,  that  all   the   deadlier  they  might 
wring, 
Unto  the  bayonets  which  had  pieroed  bis 
young; 


And  throwing  bock  a  dim  look  on  his  soim, 
In  (me  wide  wound  ponr'd  forth  his  soul  at 


Tis  B 


angh  —  the   rough,   tough 


soIdiBrs,  who 
Spared  neither  sex  nor  age  in  their  career 
Of  carnage,  when  this  old  man  was  pieroed 

UiJrongh, 
And  laj  Defor«  them  with  his  children 

Touob'd  by  the  heroism  of  bim  tbey  slew, 
Wer«  melted  for  a  moment :  though  no 

Flow'd  from  their  bloodshot  eyes,  all  red 

with  strife, 
Tbey  honour'd  such  determined  scom  of 

life. 


Some  twenty  times  he  made  the  Rum  t^ 

And  baffled  the  assaults  of  all  their  host; 
At  length  he  condescended  to  inquire 

If  yet  the  city's  rest  were  won  or  lost; 
And  being  told  the  latter,  sent  a  bey 
To  answer  Ribas'  summons  to  give  way.  gSa 


In  the  mean  time,  cross-legg'd,  with  gnat 
sang-froid. 
Among  the  scorching  ruins  he  sat  emok- 


leem'd  to 
annoy 
His  stem  philosophy;  but  gently  strok- 

"^ 
His   beard,  he  pufF'd  his  pipe's  ambrosial 

gales. 
As  if  he  had  three  lives,  as  well  as  tuU. 

CXXIi 

The  town  was  taken  —  whetlier  be  might 

yield  $69 

Himself  or'bastion,  little  matter'd  now : 

His  stnbbom  valour  waa  no  future  shield. 

Ismail 's  no  more  I    The  crescent's  silver 


Sank,  luid  the  crimiiUD  croiw  gUred  o'itt  th» 
field, 
But  red  with  no  rtdeeming  gore:  the  glow 
Of  burning  streets,  like  uiooolight  ou  the 

Was   imaged   Imck   in   blood,   the   sea   of 

slaughter. 


All  that  tho  body  perpetrates  uf  luuli 
All  that  we  rend,  hear,  dream,  of  luan'g 
distreBMs; 
All  that  the  devil  would  do  if  run  stark 
mad;  qia 

All  that  defies   the  worst  nhieh   pea   CX' 
preasea ; 
All  by  which  liell  is  oeopltd,  or  ax  sad 
Ab  hell  —  men.-  murtala  whu  thi>ir   power 

Was  here  (as  heretofore  and  siiwe)  let  Woe. 


If  here  and  there  some  trunHieiit  traJt  of  [Uty 
Was  abuwn,  and  some  more  iioble  heart 
broke  throngh 
Its  bloodj  bond,  tind  saved  periiapa  some 

Child,  or  ail  nped,  liplple'^Fi  man  or  two  — 
What 's  this  ill  one  anniliilaled  city. 

Where  thousand  loves,  and  ties,  nod  duties 

Cockni!}^  of  Ijondon  t  MiisriLdins  of  Paris  ! 
Jnat  ponder  what  a  {uoiui  i*atiuie  war  is. 


Think  bow  the  joys  of  reading  n.  Gazette 


Such  doom  may  be  your  own  in  after- 

MeanHme    the    Taxes,    Caatleretigb,    and 
Debt, 
Are   hints   as   good   as   sermons,   or  as 

Read  your  own  hearts  and  Ireland's  present 

Then  feed  her  famine  fat  with  Wellesley's 
glory.  ,™ 

CXXVI 
But  still  there  is  unto  a  patriot  nation. 
Which  loves  so  well  its  country  and  its 
king. 


A  subject  of  sublimest  exultation  — 


3 


Gaunt    famine   ne 

throne  — 
Though     Ireland     starve,    great     G«oTg« 

weighs  twenty  stune. 


r   shall   approach   tha 


But  let  me  put  an  end  unto  my  theme: 
There  was  an  end  of  Istoail  —  hapleM 


Far  flnsh'd  her  burning  towers  o'er  Dan- 


Bose  still ;  but  fainter  were  tbe  Uiund^l* 

Of  forty  tliousaiid  who  had  nianu'd  the  will, 
Some  hundnids   breathtd  —  the  i«st  were 
silent  all ! 

CXXV-m 
In  one  thing  ne'erthetess  't  is  fit  to  piaiee 

The  Russiiui  army  npon  this  occaskm, 
A  virtue  much  in  fashion  now-a-days,     imq 

And  tliereforc  worthy  of  com  intraoral  ion: 
lii-myphi    . 

ir  long 
siauon 
In  winter's  depth,  or  want  of  rest  and  victual, 
Had   made   them   thaste;  —  they  tavish'd 


CXXIX 
Much  did  they  slay,  more  plunder,  and  ao 

Might  here  and  there  oecur  some  violstian 

In  the  other  line;  —  but  not  to  such  eioess 

Aa  when  tbe  French,  that  dissipated  ni- 

Take  towns  by  storm;  no  caoses  can  I  eueM, 
Eiecpt    cold   weather  and    conunisen- 

Bnt  all  the  Isdies,  save  some  twen^  scon, 
Were  almost  as  much  virgins  as  before. 

Some  odd  mistakes,  too,  happen'd  in  the 
Which  show'd  a  want  of  lanterns,  or  of 
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Indeed  the  smoke  was  such  they  scarce  could 

Their  friends  from  foes,  —  beaides  such 
things  from  baste 
Occur,  though  larely,  when  there  is  a  spark 

Of  light  to  save  the  Teneisblj  chaste: 
But  six  old  damsels,  each  of  seven^  years, 
Were  all   deflower'd   by  different  grena- 
diers. 1040 

But  on  the  whole  their  continence  was  great; 

So  that  Bome  disappointment  there  ensued 
To  those  who  had  felt  the  inconvenient  state 

Of  'sinele  blessedness,'  and  thought  it 

(Since  it  was  not  their  fault,  but  only  bte, 
To  bear  these  crosses)  for  each  waning 

To  make  a  Roman  sort  of  Sabine  wedding, 
Without  the  expense  and  the  suspense  of 
bedding. 

cxxxii 
Some  voices  of  the  bozom  middle-aged 

Were  also  heard  to  wonder  in  the  din  id^ 
(Widows  of  forty  were  these  birds  long 

'  Wherefore  the  ravishing  did  not  begin  I  ' 
But  while  the  thirst  for  gore  and  plunder 

There  was  small  1e  isnre  for  superfluous  sin ; 
But  whether  they  escaped  or  no,  lies  hid 
In  darkness  ~  I  can  only  hope  Uiey  did. 


Suwarrow  now  was  conqueror  —  a  match 
For  Timour  or  for  Zinghis  in  his  trade. 
While  mosques  and  streets,  beneath  his  eyes, 
like  thatch 
Blazed,  and  the  cannon's  roar  was  scarce 
allay 'd,  1060 

With  bloody  hands  he  wrote  his  first  de- 

And  here  exactly  follows  what  he  said:  — 
'  Glory   to    God    and    to    the   Empress  I ' 
(Powers 

Btenudl  such  name*  mingled  !)     '  Ismail 's 


cxxxiv 
Methinks  these  are  the  most  tremendous 

Since  '  Men^,  Ment,  Tekel,'  and '  Uphar- 


Which  hands  or  pens  have  ever  traced  of 
swords. 
Heaven  help  me  I   I  'm   but  little  of  a 

What  Daniel  read  was  short-hand  of  the 

Severe,  sublime;   the  prophet  wrote  no 

farce  on  1070 

The  fate  of  natioDS ;  —  but  this  Rnss  so 

Could  rhyme,  like  Nero,  o'er  a  burning  dty. 

cxxxv 
Ue  wrote  this  Polar  melody,  and  set  it. 

Duly  aocomnanied  by  shneks  and  groans. 
Which  few  will  sing,  I  trust,  but  none  for- 

fjt  it- 
will  teach,  if  possible,  the  stones 
To  rise  against  earth's  grants.     Never  let 

Be    said    that    we     still    truckle     unto 
thrones  J  — 
But  ye  —  our   children's   children  ]   think 

Show'd  what  Chinas  were  before  the  world 


■ cxxxvi 
That  hour  is  not  for  ui,  but  'tis  for  you: 
And  as,  in  the  great  joy  of   yonr  mil- 
lennium. 
You  hardly  will  believe  snch  things  were 

As  now  oocnr,  I  thought  that  I  wonld 
pen  you  'em; 
But  nmy  their  very  memory  perish  too  I  — 
Yet  if  perchance  remember'd,  still  dis- 
diun  you  'em 
More  than  you  scorn  the  savages  of  yore, 
js,bnt  I    ■      ■" 


CXXXVI! 
And    when    you    hear   historians   talk   of 
thrones. 
And   those   that   sate  upon  them,  let  it 

As    we    DOW  gaze   upon    the   mammoth's 
bones. 
And  wonder  what  old  world  such  tilings 
could  see. 
Or  hieroglyphics  on  Egyptian  stones, 
The  pleasant  riddles  of  futurity  — 
Gnessing  at  what  shall  happily  be  hid. 
As  the  real  purpose  of  a  pyramid. 


^'896  DON 

ex  XX  VIII 

Reader!  I  have  kept  my  wurd, — at  least 

Aa  tlic  ficHt  CitnUi  promued.     You  have 

Hod  sketches  of  love,  tempest,  travel,  war  — 

All  veij  acoiiiat«,  you  mnst  allow,      nw 

And   eplir,  if  plain  truth  should  prove  no 

bar; 

For  I  have  drawn  much  less  with  a  long 

bow 

Than  my  foreruuiiera.     Carelessly  I  sing. 

But  Fbccbus  lemls  tiie  now  and  then  a 

cxxxix 
With  which  I  still  can  harp,  and  carp,  and 
fiddle. 
What  farther  hath  befallen  or  may  befall 
The  hero  of  this  gmnd  poetic  riddle, 
I  bj  and  by  may  t«ll  you,  if  at  all: 
Bnt  now  1  choose  to  break  off  in  the  mid- 
dle, 
Worn  out  with  battering  laniuil's  stub- 
bom  nail,  IT  10 
J    While  Juan  is  sent  off  with  the  despatch. 
For  wliich  all  Petersbni^h  is  on  the  watch. 


This  Bocciial  honour  was  conferr'd,  bi^oauao 

He  liad  behaved  with  courage  aiid  hu- 

jnanity  — 

Which  laul  men  like,  when  they  have  time 

to  pause 

From  thoir  ferocities  produced  by  vanity. 

His  little  captive  gain'd  him  some  applause 

For  saving  her  amidst  the  wild  insanity 
Of   carnage,  —  and   I  think   he  was  more 

glad  in  her 
Safety,  than  his  new  order  of  St.  Vladimir. 


The  Moxlem  orphan  went  with   her  pro- 

Forshc  was  homeless,  houseless,  helpless; 
all 
Her  friends,  like  the  snd  faniilv  of  Hector, 

Had  perish'd  in  the  field  or  hy  the  wall: 
Her  very  place  of  birth  viaff  but  a  Hpectre 

Of  what  it  had  been;  there  the  Muezzin's 


D  shield  her,  which  he 
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Sounds  the  heroic  syllables  both  ways; 
Franco  could  not  even  conquer  your  grett 


this   facetioui 


But  puun'd 

Beating  or  beaten  she  will  laugh  the  same ), 

You   have   obtain'd  great  pensions  aiid 

mncb  praaae: 

Glory  like  yours  should  any  dajc  gminsay, 

Humanity  would  rise,  and  tbuuder  ■  Nay  t ' 

11 
I  don't  think  that  you  used  Kinnaird  qmta 
weU 
In    Marinct's    affair  —  in     fact,    *t  wM 
shabby,  ■> 

And  like  some  other  things  won't  do  to  tell 
Upon  your   tomb   in  Westuiiiutt«r's  old 
abbey. 
Upon  the  rest  't  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell, 
Such  tales  being  for  the  tea-hours  of  some 
tabby; 
But  though  your  years  as  man  tend  fiMt  to 

In  fact  your  grace  ia  still  but  a  young  hero. 


Though  Britain  owes  (and  pays  you  too)  ■« 
Tet  Europe  doubtless  owes  you  grestlt 

You  have  repair'd  Legitimacy's  crutch, 
A  prop  not  quite  so  certain  as  before:  h 

The  Spanish,  and  the  Freueb,  as  well  u 
T)utch, 
Have  seen,  and   felt,  how  strongly  jno 

And  Waterloo   has  made  the   world  your 

(I   wish   your   bards  would  sing  it  ratber 
better). 

You  are  '  the  best  of  cut-throata:  '  —  do  mil 

The  phrase  is  Shakspeare's,  and  not  mi)- 
applied : 
War  's  a  brain-spattering,  windpipD-slitliiig 


e  by  right  be  «»»wtift*ii- 
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If  yon  hftre  aoted  once  a  generona  part. 
The  world,  not  the  world's  maaters,  will 
decide,  JO 

And  I  shall  be  delighted  to  learn  who. 
Save  yon  and  jonn,  have  gain'd  hy  Water- 
loo? 


I  am  no  flatterer  —  yon  've  supp'd  fnll  of 
flattery: 
They  my  you  like  it  too  —  't  is  no  great 

He  whose  whole  life  has  been  asBanlt  and 
battery, 
At  last  may  get  a  little  tired  of  thunder; 
And  swallowing  eulogy  much  more  than 
satire,  he 
May  like  being  pifiised  for  every  Inoky 
blonder, 
Call'd  '  Saviour  of  the  Nations  *  —  not  yet 

And  '  Europe's  Liberator '  —  still  enslaved. 


I  *ve  done.     Now  go  and  dine  from  oS  the 
plate  4. 

Presented  by  the  Prince  of  the  Brazils, 
And  send  the  sentinel  before  your  gat« 

A  slice  or  two  from  your  luxurious  meals : 
He  fought,  but  has  not  fed  so  well  of  late. 

Some  hunger,  too,  they  say  the  people 

There  is  no  doubt  that  you  deserve  your 
But  pray  give  back  a  little  to  the  nation. 


I  don't  mean  to  reflect  —  a  man  bo  great  as 
Ton,  my  lord  duke  [  b  far  above  refleo> 

The  high  Roman  fashion,  too,  of  Cindn- 

With  modem  history  has  but  small  oon- 
nection ; 
Though  as  an  Irishman  yon  love  potatoes, 
You  need  not  take  them  under  your  di- 

And  half  a  million  for  your  Sabine  farm 
la  i«ther   dear  I  —  I'm   sure   I   mean   no 


G-reat  men  have  always  soom'd  great  re- 
compenses: 
Epaminondas  saved  his  Thebes,  and  died. 


Not  leaving  even  his  funeml  expenses : 
George    Washington    hod    flian^»    and 
nought  beside,  ba 

Except  the  all-cloudlesa  glory  (which  few 

To  free  his  oonntry:  Pitt  too  had  his 

And  OS  a  high-aoul'd  minister  of  state  U 
Renown'd  for  mining  Great  Britain  gratis. 


Except  Napoleon,  or  abased 
Tou  might  have  freed  fallen  Europe  from 
thennity 
Of  tyrants,  and  been  blest  from  shore  to 

And  noio  —  what  it  your  fame?     Shall  the 
Muse  tune  it  ye  ? 
Note  —  that  the  rabble 's  first  vain  shoots 

Go  I   hear   it   in   your   fomish'd   country's 

Behold  the  world !  and  eurse  your  vie- 


As  these  new  cantos  touch  on  warlike  feats. 
To  yoa  the  unflattering  Uuse  deigns  to 
inscribe 
Truths,  that  you  will  not  read  in  Uke  Ga- 

Bnt  which  't  is  time  to  teach  the  hireling 

Who  fatten  on  their  country's  gore,  and 

debts, 
Wait  be  recited,  and  —  without  a  bribe. 
You  did  great  things;  but  not  being  great 

in  mind, 
Have  left  imdont  the  gnaieit  —  and  man- 


Death  laughs  —  Go  ponder  o'er  the  skel- 

With  which  men  image  out  the  unknown 

That  hides  the  past  world,  like  to  a  set 

Which    still    elsewhere    may    rouse    a 
brighter  spring — 
Death  laughs  at  all  you  weep  for:  —  look 

This  hourly  dread  of  all !  whose  threat- 


Turns   life   to  terror,  even  though  in  its 

aheatli: 
Mark  how  ib  liplesB  mouth  griiu  without 

breath] 


Mftrk  how  it  laughs  and  Monu  lit  aJl  yon 
And  jet  um  what  you  are:  frain  ear  to 


But  still  he  smila;  and  whether  Dear  or 
far, 
He  strips  from  dird  that   mantle   (far 

Than  even  the  tailoi'i),  his  incarnate  skin, 
White,  black,  or  copper  —  the  dead  bones 
will  grin. 


And  tbus  Death  laughs,  —  it  is  sad  merri- 
ment. 
But  still  it  ii  Bu;  and  with  such  example 
W^  should  not  Life  be  equally  aontent 
With  his  superior,  in  a  smile  to  Iram- 
rfe  .  '" 

Upon  the  nothings  which  are  dailv  spent 
like  bubbles  (.11  an  ocea.i  muci;  less  im.- 
ple 
Than  the  eternal  deluge,  which  devours 
Suns  US  rajs  —  worlds  like  atoms  —  years 
like  hours  7 


'  To  be,  or  not  to  be  7  that  is  the  question,' 
Says  Shakspeare,  who  just  now  is  much 
in  fashion. 

1  am  neither  Alexander  nor  HepbieatioD, 
Nor  ever  had   for  abstract  fame   much 


*  O  dura  ilia  mtssorum  ! '  — '  Oh 

Ye  rigid  guts  of  reapers  ! '  I  tranHlatc 

For  the  great  benefit  of  those  who  know 
What  indigestion  is  ^- that  inward  fate 


Which  makes  all  Styx  throogb  one  smal 

liver  flow. 
A   peasant's   sweat   is   worth    his  lord'i 

Let  Iha  one  toil  lor  bread  —  that  rack  for 


'  To  be,  or  not  to  be  7  ■  ~  Ere  I  decide, 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  vhicb  ft' 

'T  is  true  we  speculate  both  far  and  wide. 
And  deem,  because  we  »et,  we  are   aB^ 

For  mj  part,  I  'II  tnliist  on  neither  side. 

Until  I  see  both  sides  for  once  agreeing. 
For  me,  T  sometimes  think  that  life  is  deiUb, 
Rather  than  life  a  mere  affair  of  breath. 


'  Que   Bcais-je  7 '  was   the   mott«  of  HoMr 
taigue. 
As  also  of  the  first  academicians: 
That  all  is  dubious  whicli  man  may  attain,-, 
Was  one  of  their  moat  faTonrite  positioa^: 
There  's  no  such  thing  as  certainty,  tbatfc 
pinin 
As  any  of  Mort.ility's  conditions; 
So  little  do  wu  know  what  we  're  about  ia 
This  world,  I  doubt  if  doubt  itself  be  doubt- 
ing. 


It  is  a  pleasant  voyage  perhaps  to  float. 

Like  Pyrrho,  on  a  sea  of  specidation ; 

But  what  if  carrying  sail  capsize  the  boitT 

Tour  wiw  men  don't  know  much  of  naii- 

^tion;  ^  ,^ 

And  Ewuuming  long  in  the  abyss  of  thooc^ 

Is  apt  to  tire:  a  calm  and  shallow  staboa 

Well  nigh  the  shore,  where  one  stoops  don 

and  gathers 
Some   iiretty   shell,  is   best   for   modentc 
bathers. 


<  But  heaven,'  as  Cassio  says,  *  is  above  all  — 
No  more  of  this,  then,  —  let  ns  pwjl" 
We  have 
Souls  to  save,  since  Eve's  slip  and  Adam'i 
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Besides  Sab,  beasts,  and  birds.   '  The  spar- 
row's fall 
Is  special  providence,'  thongh  how  it 
gave  .,(. 

Offeuoe,  we  know  not;  probablj  it  perch'd 
Upon  tlie  tree  which  Eve  so  fondl  j  search'd. 


,   thoa    too,  mortal    man  t    what   is 
philanthropy  ? 
Oh,  world  I  which  was  and  is,  what  is  cos- 
tuogonj  ? 
Some  people  have  accused  me  of  misan- 
thropy; 
And  yet  I  know  DO  more  than  the  mahogany 
That  forms  this  desk,  of  what  thej  mean ; 
IgkarUhrimit 
I  comprehend,  for  withont  transfoFmation 
Men  become  wolves  on  any  alight 


Done  anything  exceedingly  onkincl,  — 
And  (though  I  could  not  now  and  then 

Following  the  bent  of  bodv  or  of  mind) 

Have  uways  had  a  tendeDcy  to  spare,  — 
Why  do  they  call  me  misanthrope  ?    Be- 

—  and  here  we  11 


liM  time  we  should  proceed  with  our  good 

For  I  maintain  that  it  in  really  good,    170 
Not  only  in  the  body  but  the  proem, 

However  little  both  are  otiderstood 
Just  now,  —  but  by  and  by  the  Truth  will 

Herself  in  her  sublimest  attitude; 
And  till  she  doth,  I  fain  must  be  content 
To  share  her  beauty  and  her  banishment. 

xxitl 
Our    hero     (and,    I    trust,    kind    reader, 

Was  left  upon  his  way  to  the  chief  city 
Of  the  immortal  Peter's  polish'd  boors 

Who  still  have  shown  themselves  more 
brave  than  witty.  iSo 

I  know  its  mighty  empire  now  allures 


Uuch    flattery  —  even    Voltaire's,     and 
that  'e  a  pilj. 
For  me,  I  deem  an  absolute  autocrat 
N^  a  barbarian,  but  much  worse  than  that 

XXIV 

And  I  will  war,  at  least  in  words  (and — 
should 
My  chance  so  haj^n  —  deeds),  with  aU 
who  war 
With  Thought;  ~  and  of  Thought's  foes  by 
far  most  rude. 
Tyrants  and  sycojdiants  have  been  and  are. 
I  know  not  who  may  conquer  :  if  I  could 
Have  sueh  a  prescience,  it  should  be  no 

To  this  my  plain,  sworn,  downright  detes- 

Of  every  depotism  in  every  nation. 


It  is  not  that  I  adulate  the  people: 
WiUiont    me,    there     are     den 
eoongh, 

And  infidels,  to  pull  down  every  steeple. 
And  set  up  in  their  stead  some  proper 
stuff. 
Whether  they  may  sow  seepticiBm  to  reap 

As  is  the  Christian  dogma  rather  rough, 
I  do  not  know;  —  I  wish  men  to  be  free 
As  much  from  mobs  as  kings  —  from  yoa 


XXVI 
The  consequence  is,  being  of  no  party, 

I  shall  offend  all  parties;  never  mmd  ! 
My  words,  at  least,  are  more  sincere  and 

Than  if  I  sought  to  sail  before  the  wind. 
He  who  has  nought  to  gain  can  have  small 

Who  neither  wishes  to  be  bound  nor  bind. 
May  still  expatiate  freely,  as  will  I, 
Nor  give  my  voice  to  slavery's  jackal  cry. 


Thai  'a  an  appropriate  simile,  &at  jackal ;  — 
I  've  heanl  them  in  the  Epbesian  mios 

By  night,  as  do  that  mercenary  pack  all, 
Power's  base  purveyors,  who  for  pickings 

cent  the 


However,  the  poor  jackals  are  less  foul 
(As  being  tlie  brave  lions'  keen  providers) 
Than  hnmaii  insects,  catering  for  spiders. 


KaUe  btit  an  um  I  't  nill  brush  their  web 
And  without  thai,  their  poison  and  their 

Are  uscleBs.     Mind,  good  people !  what  I 

(Or    rather    peoples)  —  go    on    without 

The  web  of  thetie  tSTBJitillaB  eiu;h  day 
Increaaes,  till   ;ou  shall  makt 


None,  save  the  Spanish  fly  and  Attic  bee. 
As  yet  ore  strongly  stinging  to  be  free. 


Don  Jnaji,  who  bad  shone  in  the  late  slaagh' 


And  carcasses  that  lay  as  thick  as  thatch 

O'er  silenced  cities,  merely  serred  to  Hatter 

Fair  Catherine's   pastime  —  who   look'd 

on  the  match  >ja 

Between  these  nations  as  ii  tnn.in  of  cocks, 
Wherein  she  liked  her  own  to  stand  like 


And  there  in  a  labilka  he  rull'd  on 

(A    cursed    sort    of    carriage    without 

springs, 

Which  on  rough  roads   leaves   scarcely  a 

whole  bone). 

Pondering  on  glory,  chivalry,  and  kings. 

And  orders,  and  on  all  that  he  had  done  — 

And  wishing  that   post-horses   had   the 

Of  PegBSiis,  or  at  the  least  post.«haisea 
Had   feathers,  when  a  tiavellet   on   deep 


At  every  jolt  —  and  they  were  many  —  still 
He  turn'd  his  eyes  upon  his  little  charge, 

As  if  he  wish'd  that  she  should  fare  less  ill 
Than  he,  in  these  sad  highways  left  at 
krge 

To  ruts,  and  flints,  and  lovely  Nature's  skill, 
Who  is  no  paviour,  nor  admits  a  barge 


On  her  canals,  where  God  tokea  aea  mai 
Fishery  and  farm,  both  into  hia  own  haul. 

At  least  he  pays  nn  rent,  and  has  best  right 

To  be  the  first  of  what  we  oxed  to  caJl 
'Gentlemen    farmers'  —  a   race  worn  out 

Since  lately  there  have  been  no  rents  a 

all. 


She  fell  with  Buonaparte  —  What  strmnga 

thoughts  1 

Arise,   when   we   see   emperora   fall   wiA 

xxxin  ' 

But  Juan  tum'd  his  eyes  on  the  aireet  child 

Whom  he  bad  saved  from  alaugbtec  — 

what  a  trophy  I 

Oh  t  ye  who  build  up  monuments,  defiled 

With  gore,  like  Nadir  Shah,  that  coaHn 

Who,  after  leaving  Hindoatan  a  wild. 
And  scarce  to  the  Mogul  a,  cup  of  coffee 

To  soothe  his  woes  withal,  was  sUin,  lbs 

Because  he  could  no  more  digest  his  dm- 


Oh  ye  I  or  we  !  or  he  !  or  she  I  reflect, 
Tliat  one  life  saved,  especially  if  young 

Or  pcettj,  is  a  thing  to  recolleet 

Far  sweeter  than  the   greenest   lanreli 
sprung 

From  the  manure  of  human   clay,  thoogfa 

Withall  the  praises  eversaid  or  sung:  i-k 
Thongh  bynin'd  by  every  harp,  unless  witb- 

Tour  heart  joins  chorus.  Fame  is  but  •  din 


Oh !  ye  great   authors   luminous,   volumi- 

Ye   twice   ten   hundred    thousand   daily 

Whose    paiuphlets,   volumes,    newspaper^ 


illut 


isl 
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To  prove  the  public  debt  is  not  coiunmmg 


Witb  clowuisb  faeel,  jonr  popular  clicula- 


Oh,    ;e    great  antborsi — *Apropae   des 

I  have  forgotten  wbat  I  meuit  to  aaj. 
As   sometimeB   haTo   been   greater   sages' 
lota; 

T  was  something  calculated  to  allay 
All  vrath  in  barracks,  palaces,  or  cots: 

Certes  it  would  have  been  but  thrown 

And  that 's  one  comfort  for  mj  lost  advice, 
Although  no  doubt  it  was  beyond  all  price. 

But  let  it  go:  —  it  will  one  day  be  found 
With  other  relics  of  '  a  former  world,' 

When  this  world  shall  be  former,  under- 
ground, 191 
Thrown    topsy-turvy,    twisted,     crisp'd. 


Like  all  the  worlds  before,  which  have 
been  hurl'd 
First  out  of,  and  then  back  again  to  chaos, 
The  superatratum  which  will  overlay  us. 

XXXVIII 
So   CuTier   says;  — and   then   shall   come 


Of  thines  destroy'd  and   left  in  airy 

doubt:  ]« 

Like  to  tlie  notions  we  now  entertain 
Of  Titans,  giants,  fellows  of  about 
Some  hundred  feet  in  height,  not  to  say 

And  mammoths,  and  your  wingM  erooodiles. 

XXXI X 
Think  if  then  George  the  Fourth  sbonld  be 
dug  up ! 
How  tlw  new  worldlings  of  tlie  then  new 
East 


Will  wonder  where  each  mimala  eonld 

(For  they  themselves  will  be  but  of  ths 

least: 

Eren  worlds  miscarry,  when  too  oft  they 

pop,  y,^ 

And  every  new  creation  hath  decreased 

In  size,  from  overworking  tlie  material  — 

Men  are  but  maggots  of  some  huge  Earth's 


Hma   will  —  to   these  yonng  people,   just 

thrust  out 
From  some  freah  Paradise,  and  set  to 

plough. 
And  dig,  and  sweat,  and  turn  themaelTSS 

And  plant,  and  reap,  and  wpa^  and  grind, 
and  sow, 
mi  all  the  arts  at  length  are  brought 

Especially  of  war  and  taxing,—  bow, 
I  lay,  will  these  great  relics,  when  they 

Look  like  ttie  monsters  of  a  new 


But  I  am  apt  to  grow  too  metaphysical:  jii 
■The    time    is    out   of   joint,  — and   so 

I  quite  forget  this   poem 's  merely  qui^ 

And  deviate  into  matters  rather  dry. 
I  ne'er  decide  what  I  ahall  aay,  and  this  I 
call 
Much  too  poetical:  men  should  know 

Tbey  write,  and  for  what  end;  but,  note  or 

text, 
I  never  know  the  word  which  will  come 


I  left  Don  Juan  with  his  horses  baiting  — 
Now  we  11  get  o'er  the  ground  at  a  great 

I  shall  not  be  particnlar  in  stating 

His  journey,  we  Ve   so   many  tours   of 
late: 
Suppose  him  then  at  Petersbuigb ;  snppose 
That  pleasant  eapilsl  of  painted  snows; 


Suppose  bim  in  a  handaome  iiaifonn, — 
A   scarlet   coat,   black   facing,   a    long 
plume. 
Waving,  like  sftile  new  Bhiver'd  in  a  storm. 
Over  B  cock'd  liat  in  a  crowded  room,  jis 
And  brilliant  breeches,  bright  as  a  Caini 
Gorme. 


O'er   limba    whose   syinmelry  set   off   the 

XLIV 
Snppose  him  Bword   bj   aide,   and   hat   in 

Made  up  hj  youth,  fame,  and  an  army 

That  great  eiichaater,  at  whoso  rod's  cora- 

Beanty  springs  forth,  and  Nature's  self 
tuma  paler. 
Seeing  how  Art  can  makv  ber  work  more 

(W^en  she  don't  pin  men's  limbs  in  like 

a  ^ler),  —  ,50 

fiebold  lum  placed  as  it  upon  a  pillar  I   He 

Seems  Love  tnm'd  a  lieutenant  of  artil- 


His  hnndage  slipp'd  down  into  a  rravSt; 
His   wings   subdued   to   epsnicttes  ;   li 


His  bow  converted  into  a  cock'd  liat; 

But  atill  so  like,  that  Psyche  were  more 

clever 
Than  some  wives  (who  make  blunders  no 

leas  stupid), 
If  she  had  not  mistaken  hitn  for  Cupid,  jbo 


The  courtiers  stared,  tlie  ladies  nhisper'd. 

The  empress  smiled;  the  reigning  favour- 
ite frown 'd  — 
I  quite  forget  which  of  them  was  in  hand 
-Just  then;  at  they  are  rather  numerous 

Who  took  by  trirns  that  diflicult  command 
Since  first  her  majesty  was  singly  crown'd : 


But  they  were  mostly  nervona  six-foot 
All  fit  to  make  a  Patagouian  jealous. 


^ 


Juan  was  none  of  these,  bat  slight  and  slim, 

Blusbing  and  beardless;  and  yet  ne'er- 

theless  ,7, 

Tliere  was  a  something  in  bis  turn  of  timh. 

And  atill  more  in  lus  eye,  whicli  eeem'd 

lo  express, 

That   though   be  look'd  one    of   the  sen- 


There  Inrk'd  a 


n  beneath  tbe  sjurit's 
I   sometimes    liked  a 


Besides,  the   empre 

And  had  just  buried  the  fair-faoed  Lair 


5) 


noff. 
Or  Seherbatoff,  or  any  other  off' 
Or  on,  might  dread  her  majesty   hod  Dct 
room  enough 
Within  her  bosom  (which  was   not 
tongh) 
For   a   new  flame;  a   thought    to   cssl 
gloom  enough 
Along    till:    aspect,   whether   smooth  ot 

Of  him  wliu,  in  the  language  of  his  statjon, 
Then  held  that '  bigb  ofhcial  situation.' 


iport  of  tliis  diplomatic  phrase, 
Bid  Irelanirs  Londonderry's  Marquess  show 
His  parts  of  speech;  and  iii  the  stnugs 
displays 
Of  that  odd  string  of  words,  all  in  a  row, 

Which  none  divine,  and  every  one  obevt. 

Perhaps  vou  may  pick  out  some  queer  im 

meaning,  jr,! 

Ot  that  weak  wordy  harvest  the  sole  gWa- 


I  tliink  I  can  explain  myself  without 

That  sad  inexplicable  beast  of  prey  — 
That  Sphinx,  whose  words  would  ever  he  ■ 

Did  not  bis  deeds  unriddle   them  eecii 
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That  monatroui  hierogljj^c  —  that  long 

Of  blood  Hud  water,  leaden  Caatlereagh  I 
And  here  I  must  an  ai>eadot«  relate, 
But  Inokily  of  no  great  length  or  weight. 


An  English  lady  aak'd  of  bji  Italian,         4i>i 

What  were  Uie  actual  and  official  dntiea 

Of   the  Btiange  thing  «ame  women  aet  a 

Which  hovers  oft  abont  some  married 
beantiea. 
Called' Cavalier  Berrente?'  —  af^gmalion 
Whose  atatnea  warm  (I  fear,  alaa  I  too 

Beneath  his  art.   The  dame,  preBs'd  to  dis- 
close them. 
Said — 'Lady,  I  beseech  jon  to  mppose 


And  thoa  I  sn^^Iicate  javr  mpposition, 

And  mildest,  matron-like  interpretation, 
Of  the  imperial  favourite's  condition.       411 
T  was  a  high  place,  the  highest  in  the 
nation 
In  feet,  if  not  in  rank ;  and  the  sospiciou 

Of  anj  one's  attaining  to  bis  station. 
No  doubt  gave  pain,  where  each  new  pair 

of  shoulders. 
If  rather  broad,  made  stocks  rise  and  their 
holders. 


Juan,  I  said,  was  a  most  beauteous  boy. 
Awl  had  retaln'd  bis  boyish  look  be- 

The  usual  binute  seasons  which  destroy. 
With  beards  and  whiskers,  and  the  like, 
the  fond  430 

Paritiwi  aspect  which  upset  old  Troy 

And   founded    Doctors'    Commons:  —  I 
have  conn'd 
The    history   of    divorces,    which,  though 

cheque  r*d. 
Calls  Ilion  3  the  first  damages  on  record. 


And  Catherine,  who  loved  all  things  (save 
her  lord. 
Who  was  gone  to  bis  place),  and  poss'd 
for  much 
Admiring  those  (by  dainty  dames  ahhorr'd) 
Gigantic  gentlemen,  yet  had  a  touch 


Of  sentiment;  and  he  she  most  adored 

Was  the  lamented  Lanakoi,  who  waasooh 
A  lover  as  had  cost  her  many  a  tear,  u' 
And  yet  but  made  a  TninHUng  greDadier. 


Ob  then  <  teterrima  causa  *  of  all  '  belli '  — 
Thongate  of  life  and  deaths  than  noa> 
descript t 
Whence   is  our   exit  and  our  entrance, — 
weU  I 

.use  in  pondering  how  all  souls  are 


May  rans 


Ul 


branches  sbipt 
Of  her  first  frvit;  but  how  he  t 


Smee,   Oioa   hast   settled   beyond   1 


Some  call  thee  '  the  worst  canse  of  war,' 
but  I 
Maintain  thou  art  the  btsl:  for  after  all 
From  thee   we  come,  to  thee  we  go,  and 
why 
To  get  at  thee  not  batter  down  a  wall. 
Or  waste  a  world  ?  since  no  one  can  deny 
Thou  dost  replenish  worlds   both  great 
and  small; 
With,  or  without  thee,  nil  things  at  a  stand 
Are,  or  would  be,  thou  sea  of  life's  dir 
land  I 


Catherine,  who  was  the  grand  epitome 
Of  that  great  canse  of  war,  or  peace,  or 
what  4,0 

Yon  please  (it  causes  all  the  things  which  be. 
So  you  may  take  yonr  choice  of  this  or 
that)  — 
Catherine,  I  say,  was  very  glad  to  see 
The  handsome  herald,  on  whose  plumage 


Then  recollecting  the  whole  empress,  nor 
Forgetting  qmte  the  woman  (which  com- 

At  least  three  parts  of  this  great  whole). 

The  letter  open  with  an  air  which  posed 
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The  coiirt,  that  wBUih'd  each  look  her  vixage 

Until  B  royal  smile  at  length  disclosed 
Fair  weather  for  the  dnj.     Though  cstber 

spacious. 
Her  faee  nus  noble,  her  eyes  fine,  mouth 

gracious. 


Great  joj  was  hers,  or  rather  joys:  the  first 
Was  a  ta'eu  city,  thirty  tboosand  alain. 

Gloiy  and  triuniph  o'er  her  asiiect  liiirst. 
As  tm  East  Indian  sunrise  uu  the  main. 

These  queuch'd  a  moment  her  ambition's 
Uiirst  — 
So  Amb  deserts  drinli  in  summer's  rain : 

Id  vain  J  —  As  &U  the  dews  ao  ijuenchleBS 

Blood    onlv    serves    to    wash    AmbitioD's 


Her  aeit  amusement  was  more  tancifiil; 

She  smiled  nt  mad  Suwarrow's  rhymes, 
whu  llirew 
Into  a  Kuasiiui  couplet  rather  diiU 

The  whole  gazette  of  thoiisHuds  whom  be 

Her  third  was  feminine  enough  to  annul 

The     abiiddcc     which     i-uns     unturally 
fluough 
Our   veins,  when   thbgs  call'd  sovereigns 

think  it  best 
To  kill,  and  generals  turn  it  into  jest.      ,io 

The  two  first  feelings  ran  their  course  eom- 

And  lighted  first  her  eye,  and  then  her 
mouth : 
The  whole  miurt  look'd  immediately  most 

Like   flowers  well  watcr'd  after  a  long 
drouth. 
But  when  on  the  lieutenant  at  her  feet 

Her  majesty,  who  liked  to  gaze  on  youth 
Almost  as  much  as  on  a  now  despatch, 
Glanced  mildly,  all  the  world  was  on  the 
watch. 

LXIl 

Though   somewhat    large,  exuberant,   and 
truculent. 
When  leroth  —  while  pleated,  she  was  as 
fine  a  figure  ,90 


As  those  who  like  tilings  rosy,  ripe,  and  wmi 
culent. 

Would  viish  to  look  on,  while  they  are  ii 
vigour. 
She   could  repay  each   amatory   toak  yoa 


it  i,\il 


lent 
With  interest,  and  in  turn  was  < 

To  exact  of  Cupid's  bills  the  fuU  : 
At  sight,  nor  would  permit  you  Ui 

LXni 
With  her  the  latter,  thooglt  at  t 


Was  not  so  necessary;  for  tbey  tell 
That  she  was  handsome,  and  thougph  fie 

looked  lenient,  ^^ 

And  always  used  her  favourites  tDOwd 
If  once  beyond  her  boudoir's  jtruciucti  injl 

Your '  fortune '  whs  in  a  fair  way  '  tu  imj 
A  man'  (as  Giles  says};  for  tbongh  A 

would  widow  all 
Nations,  she  liked  man  as  an  individttL 

LXIV 

What  rt  Mnf^^g"  thing  is  maal  i 


_  t  What  a  whirlwind  is  h*r  bt 

Ajid  what  a  ithirlpixil   full   of  di'plh 
d;uigcr 
la  all  the  rest  about  her !     Whetlier  *ri 
Or  widow,  maid  or  mother,  efae  can  i-huig* 
her 
Mind   like  the  wind:  whatever  she  hu 

Or  done,  is  light  to  what  she  '11  say  or  do;— 
The  oldest  tiling  on  record,  and  yet  new! 


Ob  Catherine  !  (for  of  all  interjections, 
To   tiiee   both  oh  !    and   ah  !    belong  of 
right 
In  love  and  war)  bow  odd  are  the  con 

Of  human  thoughts,  vrhicb  jostle  in  tlxit 
flight ! 
Just  nowyourswere  cut  out  in  different  Mv- 

First  Ismail's  c^ture  caught  your  fine; 

Nat  of  new  knights,  the  fresb  and  glori- 
ous baU'b; 
And  tkinily  he  who  brought   you  the  de- 


I 
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Shakapeaie  talks  of  '  the  herald  Uercnry 

New  lighted  on  a  heaveii-kiasuig  bill; ' 

And  lome  snch  Ttsiona  eroaa'd  her  maJMty , 

While  her  young  hemld  knelt  before  her 

stilL 

"T  ie  Terr  true  the  bill  seein'd  rather  high, 

For  a  lieutenant  to  climb  up;  but  skiU 
Smootb'd  even  tbe  Simplon's  steep,  and  by 

God's  blessing 
With  youth  and  health  all  kisses  are  '  hea- 
veu-kissing.' 

LXVII 

Her  majesty  look'd  down,  tbe  youth  look'd 
up  — 
And  so  they  fell  in  loTe;^she  with  his 

His  grace,  bis  God-knows-what;  for  Cupid's 

A.  quinteBaential  landanum  or  '  black  drop,' 
Which  makes  one  drunk  at  once,  vithont 


tears)  dry. 

He,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  in  love, 
Fell  into  tbnt  no  less  imperiuus  passion, 

Self-love  —  which,  when  some  sort  of  thing 
above 
Ouiselves,  a  singer,  dancer,  much  in  fash- 

Or  dnchess,  princess,  empress,  '  deigns  to 

(Tis  Pope's    phrase)  a  great  longing, 
though  a  rash 


Besides,  he  wss  of  that  delighted  age 
Which  iiiakea  all  female  ages  equal 

We  don't  much  care  with   whom 


■old  as  Da 


may 


As  bold  as  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den. 
So  that  we  can  our  native  sim  assnage 
In  the  next  ocean,  which  may  flow  just 

To  make  a  twilight  in,  just  as  Sol's  buit 

Qnench'd  in  the  lap  of  tbe  salt  sea,  or  Thetis. 


And  Catherine  (we  must  say  thus  mnoh  tat 
Catherine), 
Thoush  bold  uid  bloody,  waa  the  kind  of 

Whose  temporary  passion  was  quite  flatter- 

Because  each  lover  look'd  a  sort  of  kii^, 
Made  up  upon  an  amatory  pattern, 

A  royal  bnsband  in  all  save  tbe  rmg — 
Which,  being  tbe  damn'dest  part  of  matri- 

Seem'd  ta^ig  out  the.sting  to  leave  tbe 
honey.  s«d 


And  when  yoa  add  to  this,  hec  womanhood 

In  its  meridian,  her  bine  eves  or  gray 
(The  last,  if  they  have  soul,  are  quite  as 
good, 
Or  better,  as  the  best  examples  say: 
Napoleon's,   Mary's   (queen  of    Scotland), 
sbonld 
Lend  to  that  colour  a  transcendent  lay; 
And  Pallas  also  sanctions  tbe  same  hne, 
Too  wise  to  look  through  optics  black  oc 
blue)  — 

LXXII 

Her  sweet  smile,  and  ber   then  majestio 
figure. 
Her  plumpnesa,  ber  imperial  condescen- 

Her   [o^ference  of  a   boy   to   men  much 
bigger 
(Fellows  whom  Messalina's  self  would 

(•"■'■'")■ 

Her  pnme  of  life,  just  now  in  juicy  vigour. 
With  other  extrtu,  which  we  need  not 
mention,  — 
All  these,  or  any  ens  of  these,  explain 
Enough  to  make  a  stripling  very  vain. 

Lxxin 
And  that 's  enough,  for  love  is  vanity. 

Selfish  in  its  beginning  as  its  end. 
Except  where  't  is  a  mere  insanity, 

A  maddening  spirit  which  would  strive  to 
blend  fge 

Itself  with  beauty's  fnul  inanity, 

On  which  the  passion's  self  seems  to  de- 
pend: 
And  hence  some  beatbenish  [dulosopbers 
Make   love  the  main  spring  of   Uie  uni- 
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Besides  FlAtomc  loye,  besides  the  love 

Of  God,  the  love  of  sentinient,  tlie  loviiig 
Of  faithfiil  pairs  (1  needs  must  rhyme  with 
dove, 
Thnt  good  old  Bteam-bosit   which   keeps 
verses  moving 
'Gainst  reason  —  Reason  ne'er  was  hand- 
and-glove 
With  rhyme,   but  always  leant  Igbs  to 
improving  }i» 

The  aoood  than  aeuse)  — beside  all  these 

To  love,  there  are  tiioae  things  wbbh  words 


Those  I 


LXXV 

□vements,  those  improvements  in 
our  bodies 
Which  make  all  bodies  anxions  to  get  oat 
Of  their  own  sand-pits,  to  mix  with  a  god- 

For  such  all  women  are  at  first  no  doubt. 
How  beautiful  that  inument  1  uud  how  odd 


That  fever  which  precedes  the   languid 


Of  our  HeBsations  I  Wliat  a  curious 
The  whole  thing  is  of  clothing  souls  i 


KJlftjl 


The  noblest  kind  of  love  is  love  Platouical, 

To  end  or  to  begin  with;  the  next  grand 

Is  that  which  may  lie  christen'd  love  eanon- 

Because  the  dergy  take  the  thing  in  bind ; 
The  third  sort  to  be  noted  in  our  chronicle 

As  flourishing  in  every  Christian  land. 
Is  when  ehnste  matrons  to  their  other  ties 
Add  what  may  be  call'd  tnarriage  in  dLigiuae. 


Well,  we  won't  analyse  —  our  story  must 
Tell  for  itself:  the  sovereign  was  smitten, 

Juan  much  flntter'd  by  her  love,  or  lust;  — 
I  cannot  stop  to  alter  words  unce  writ- 

And   the   two   are   so  mii'd   with   faumao 
That  he  who  namtt  one,  both  perchance 
But  in  such  matters  Russia's  mighty  em- 
Behaved  no  better  than  a  common  semp- 


Aa  they  beheld;  the  younger  cast  eoim 

On  one  another,  and  each  lovely  Usper 
Smiled  as  she  talk'd  the  matter  o'er; ' 

Of  rivalship  rose  in  each  clouded  ere 
Of  all  the  standing  army  who  stood  by. 

l-XXIX 
All  the  nmbassadors  of  alt  the  powers 
Enquired,  Who  was  this  very  newyoo^ 

Who  promised  to  be  great   in  some 
hours  ? 
Which  is  full  soon  —  though  lif e  is  bqt  ft 

Already  they  beheld  the  silver  shower* 
Of  rubles  tain,  as  fast  as  specie  can, 
his  cabinet,  besides  the  preaenta 
several  ribands,  and  some  thousaod  p 


Ofsei 


Love,  that  great  opener  of  the  heart  sod 

aU 
The  ways  that  lend  thei«,  be   they  near  o 

far. 
Above,   below,   by   turnpikes    great   v 

Love  (thongh  she  had  a  cursed  taste  for 

And  was  not  the  best  wife,  unless  we  call 
Such   Cl^'temnestra,   though    perhitps   "X  it 


Love  had  made  Catherine  make  each  lover'i 

Unlike  our  own  balf-chaste  Elizabeth. 
Whoso  avarice  all  disbursemenls  did  im- 

If  bistorv,  the  grand  liar,  ever  saitb 
The  tnitb;  and  though  grief  her  old  ag* 
,  might  shorten, 

I       Beciuse  she  put  a  favourite  to  death. 
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Her  vile,  nmtnguoiu  method  of  flirtatioii, 
And  stangineas,  disgiBce  bcr  sex  and  sta- 
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Bnt  when    the  levee   rose,  and  all  was 
bustle 
In  the  dissolTing  circle,  all  the  nations' 
AmbaseadoFs  began  as  'twere  to  hustle  aji 
Round  the  young  man  with  theit  congrat- 
ulations. 
Also  the  softer  ulks  were  heard  to  ruBtle 
Of  gentle  damea,  unong  whose  recrea- 

It  is  to  Bpeoulate  on  handsome  faces, 
Especially  when  such  lead  to  high  places. 


Joan,  who  found  hiuiBelf,  he  knew  not 

A  genenil  object  of  att«atuni,  made 
His  answers  with  a  verif  graceful  bow, 

As  if  bom  for  the  mmisterial  trade.     «eo 
Though  modest,  on  his  unembarniss'd  brow 

Nature   had   written   'gentleman.'     He 

Little,  but  to  the  pnrpoae;  and  his  man- 


An  order  from  her  majesty  coasign'd 

Our  young  lieutenant  to  the  genial  eare 
Of   those   in   office:  all  the   world  look'd 

kind 
(As  it  will  look  sometimes  with  the  first 

Which  youth  would  not  act  ill  to  keep  in 
ind). 


A  term  inexplicable  to  the  Muse. 


My  Pegasus  shall  tire  of  touching  grouttd. 

We  have   just  lit   on  a  '  heaven-kissing 
hill,' 
So  lofty  that  I  feel  my  brain  turn  round. 

And  all  my  fancies  whirling  like  a  mill; 
Which  is  a  signal  to  my  uerves  and  brain, 
To  take  aqniet  ridein  some  greenlane.   6So 
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Wbkn  Newton  saw  an  apple  fall,  he  found 
In  that  slight  startle  from  his  conteno- 
platiou  — 

'T  is  laid  (for  1 11  not  answer  above  ground 
Fop  any  sage's  creed  or  calculation)  — 

A  mode  of  proving  that  the  earth  tum'd 

Id  a  most  natural  whirl,  called  '  gravita- 

And  this  is  the  sole  mortal  who  could  grap- 
ple. 
Since  Adam,  with  a  fall  or  with  an  apple. 


In  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  disclose 
Through  the  then  nnpaved  stars  the  tnm- 
pike  road, 

A  thing  to  counberhalance  hunuu  woes: 
Forever  since  immortal  man  hathglow'd 

With  all  kinds  of  mechanics,  and  full  soon 

Steam-engines  will    conduct  him    to  the 


And  wherefore  this  exordium?  —  Why,  just 

In  taking  up  this  paltry  sheet  of  paper. 
My  bosom  nndervrent  a  glorioua  glow, 

And  my  internal  spirit  cut  a  caper:       m 
And  though  so  much  inferior,  as  I  know. 

To  those  who,  by  the  dint  of  glass  and 
vapour. 
Discover  stare  and  sail  in  the  wind's  eye, 
I  wish  to  do  as  much  by  poesy. 


In  the  wind's  eye  I  have  sail'd,  and  sail; 

The  stars,  I  own  my  telescope  is  dim : 
But  at  least  I  have  shunn'd  the  common 

And  leaving  land  far  out  of  sight,  would 

The  ocean  of  eternity;  the  roar 
Of  breakers  baa  not  daunted  my  slight, 

But  itiU  sea-worthy  skiff ;  and  she  may  float 
Where  ships  have  fonnder'd,  as  doth  many 
a  boat. 


DON    JUAN 


We  loft  our  hero,  Junn,  in  the  bloom 

Of    favourituni,    but    ont    jet    iu    the 

And  far  be  it  from  my  Musa  to  presume 
(For  1  have  more  thtm  one  Muse  at  a 
puslij 
To  follow  him  beyond  the  itrawiug-roora; 
It  ie   enough  that   Portuiie   found   hint 
flush 
Of   youth,  and  vigour,  beauty,  and   those 

Which   for    an   instant    tliji    enjoyment'B 

Bat  goon  they  grow  again  and  leave  their 

'  Oh  1 '  Baith  the  Psalmist,  '  that  I  had  a 

Pinions  to  flee  away,  and  lie  at  rest  I ' 
And  who  that  reoolluuts  young  ycaiB  and 

Though  hoary  now,  and  with  a  withering 

And  palsied  fancy,  which  no  longer  roves 
Beyond   its   dimm'd    eye's    sphere,  —  but 

would  much  rather 
Sigh  like  his  son,  than  cough  lilie  his  grand- 

fHther? 


But  sighs  subside,  and  tears  (even  widows') 

shrink,  4<i 

Like  Amo  in  tht'  summer,  to  a  shallow. 

So  narrow  as  to  shame  their  wintry  brink. 

Which  threatens   inimdations   deep  and 

yellow  I 

Such  difference  doth  a  few  months  make. 

You  'd  think 

Grief  a  rich  Held  which  never  would  lie 

No  more  it  doth,  its  ploughs  but  change 

their  boys, 
Who  furrow  some  nen  aoil  to  sow  for  joys. 


But  coughs  will  come  when  sighs  depart  — 

And  then  before  sighs  cease;  for  oft  the 

Will  bring  the  other,  ere  the  lake-like  brow 

is  ruffled  by  a  wrinkle,  or  the  sun         60 

Of   life   reach'd  ten  o'clock:   and  while  a 


day  nigk' 


Hectic  and  brief  a 

O'erspreads   the   cheek   which   : 

pui-e  for  clay, 
TbouBBiids   blaze,   love,   hope,  die,  —  bow 

happy  they  ! 


But  Juan  was  not  meant  to  die  so  soon. 

We  left  him  in  the  focus  of  such  glory 
As  may  be  won  by  Favour  uf  the  moon 

Or  ladies'  fancies  —  rath<<r  transitory 
Perhaps;  but  who  would  scorn  the  moiitli 
of  June, 

Because  December,  with   his   br«ftth  m 


Must  I 


Much  rather  should  be  eont 


To  hoard  up  warmth  against  n  wintiy  day.' 


Besides,  he  had  some  qualities  which  fii 
MiddltMiged     ladies     ev«n    more    thM 
young : 
The  former  know  what  'a  what;  while  new- 
fledged  chicks 
Know  little  more  of  love  than  what  ii' 

In  rhymes,  or  dreamt  (for  fancy  will  play 

tricks  I 
In  visions  of  thuse  skies   from  wheuM 

Love  apruug. 
Some    reckon    women    by    their    sons   ot 

years, 
I  rather  think  the  moon  should  date  the 

dears.  fa 


And  why  7  because  she  's  changeable  anli 
chaste. 

I  know  DO  otiier  reason,  whatsoe'er 
Suspicious  people,  who  And  fault  in  hastr. 

May  chouse  to  tax  me  with ;  which  a  oM 

Nor  flattering  lo   '  their   temper   or  their 

As  my  friend  Jeffrey  writes  vrith  meh  U 

However,  I  forgive  him,  and  I  trust 

He  will  forgive  himself;  —  if  not,  1  must. 


a  who  have  become  new  friends 
Should   so   continue — 't    ia  a    point  of 
honour;  • 
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And  I  know  noUuDg  which  coold  make 

For  a,  return  to  hatred :  I  would  ahau  her 
Like  garlic,  howsoever  ahe  extends 

Her   huiidred  anoB  and   legs,  and   fiin 
ODtruu  her. 
Old  flames,  new  wives,  become  onr  bitterest 


Converted  foea  should  s 


1  to  join  with 


Thia  were    the    worst   desertioit: — rene- 

gadoes. 

Even  shnfflmg  Soathej,  that  incarnate  lie, 

Would  scarcely  join  again  the '  ref  ormadoes,' 

Whom  he  forsook  to  fill  the  laureate's 

sty: 

And  honest  men  from  Iceland  to  Barbodoea, 

Whether  in  CaledoD  or  Italy, 
Should  not  veer  round  with  aveij  breath. 

To  pain,  the  moment  when  you  cease  to 


The  lawyer  and  the  critic  bnt  behold 
The  baser  sides  of  literature  and  life. 

And  Donsht  remains  unseen,  but  much  un- 
t^. 
By  those  who  scour  those  double  vales  of 

While  common  men  grow  ignorantly  old. 
The  lawyer's  brief  is  like  the  surgeon's 
knife,  i,a 

Diasecting  the  whole  inside  of  a  qneatiun, 
And  with  it  all  the  process  of  digestion. 


A  legal  broom 's  a  moral  cfainmey-sweeper, 
And  that  'a  the  reamn  be  himself 's  so 

The  eudleas  soot  bestows  a  tint  far  deeper 
Than  cao  be  hid  by  altering  his  shirt;  he 

Retains  the  sable  stams  of  the  dark  creeper. 
At  least  some  twenty-nine  do  out  of  thirty. 

In  all  their  habits;  —  not  so  you,  I  own; 

As  Ctesar  wore  his  robe  you  wear  your 


And  all  our  little  fends,  at  least  all  mate. 
Dear  Jeffrey,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe 

(As  far  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 
To  make  sach  puppets  of  us  things  below). 


Are  over:  Here 's  a  health  to  '  Auld  lAug 
Syne!' 
I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 
Your  face  —  but   you  have  acted   on  the 

Most  nobly,  and  I  own  it  from  my  aonL 


And  when  I  nae  the  phrase  ot  '  Auld  Lang 
Synet' 
Tis  not  addreaa'd  to  you — the  more 'a 
the  pi^  tj* 

For  me,  for  1  would  rather  t^ke  my  wine 
With  you,  than  aught  (save  Scott)  in  your 
proud  city. 
But  somehow,  —  it  may  seem  a  schoolboy'a 
whine. 
And   yet   I   seek  not   to  be   grand  nor 
witty. 
But  I  am  half  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  bred 
A  whole  one,  and  my  heart  flies  to  my 
head, — 


As  '  Auld  lADg  Syne '  brings  Scotland,  one 
and  all, 
Scotch   plaids,  Scotch  snooda,  the  blue 
hilla,  and  clear  streams. 
The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgounie's  brig's  black 

All  my  boy  feelings,  all  my  gentler, 
dreams  140 

Of  what  I  Iktn  drtamt,  clothed  in  their  own 
paU, 

Like  Banqno's  offspring;  —  floating  past 

My  childhood  in  this  childishness  of  mine: 
I  care  not  —  't  ia  a  glimpse  of  ■  Auld  Lang 

Syne.' 


And  though,  as  yon  remember,  in  a  fit 
Of  wrath  and  rhyme,  when  juvenile  and 
curly, 
I  rail'd  at  Soots  to  show  my  wrath  aad 

Which  must  be  own'd  was  sensitive  and 

Yet 't  is  in  vain  such  sallies  to  permit. 
They  cannot  quench  young  feelings  fresh 
and  early;  ijo 

I  'teolch'd  not  kiU'd'  the  Scotchman  in  my 


Dou  Jiimi,  w!io  WHS  real,  or  ideiil, — 

For  buth  nre  much  the  eaiae,  since  what 
men  tbuilc 

Exi»tH  when  the  oiioe  tbinkurH  art)  less  teal 
Than  what  they  thought,  for  mind  axu 

And  'gaiuBt  the  body  makes  a  strong  appeal ; 

And  jet 't  is  verj  puzzling  on  the  brink 
Of  what  is  cull'd  etermty,  to  stare, 
And  know  Do  more  of  what  is  here,  than 


Few  youthful  minds  can  stand  the  strong 


Of  any  slight  temptation  lu  tUcir  way; 

But  bii  juat  now  were  spread  as  is  a  cnshioa 

Smooth'd  fur  a  monarch's  seat  uf  honour; 
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The  favour  of  the  ampreBSwaa  i^reeable; 
And  though  the  duty  wax'd  a  Uttle  hard. 

Young:  people  at  his  time  of  life  slmuld  lie 

To  come  ofE  handsomely  in  that  regard. 
He  was  now  growing  up  like  a  green  tree, 

ambition,  which  reward 
ies,  till  old  age's  tedium 
the  circulating  medium. 


For  love, 
Their  luckier  vol 

Make  some  pre  ft 
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as  might  have  been  antici- 


About  this  ti 

SeduL-ed    by  youth    and   diingerous  ex- 
Don  Juan  grew,  I  fenr,  a  little  dissipated; 

Which   is   a    sad   thing,   and    not   only 
tramples  •  i^i 

On  our  fresh  feelings,  but  —  as  being  par- 
ticipated 

With  all  kinds  of  incorrigible  samples 
Of  frail  humanity  —  must  make  us  selflBh, 
And  shut  onr  souls  up  in  us  like  ashetl-flsh. 

XXIV 
This  we  p<U9  over.   We  will  also  pass 
The  uaual  progress  of  intrigues  between 


Uuequal  matches,  sncli  as  are,  alas  I 

A  young  lieuteuaiit's  with  a  not  old  qiMm, 
But  uue  who  is  not  mi  youthful  as  die  i 

In  all  the  royalty  uf  sweet  sevftnteeii. 
Sovereigns  may   sway  materials,   but 

And  wrinklea,  the  d d  deniocrvts,  w 


And    Death,    the    sovereign's     soverM] 
though  the  great 
GiaetihuK  of  all  mortality,  who  levcb 
With  his  Agrarian  laws  the  high  entatf 
Of  him  who  feasts,  and  fights,  and  am 
and  revels, 
To   one   small   grasH-grown  pnt«h   (wh 
must  await 
Corruption  fur  its  erop)   with   the  pm 
devils 
Who  never  had  a  foot  of  land  till  n<i 
Death 's  a  reformer,  all  mcu  must  all 


He  lived  (not  Death,  but  Juan)  in  a  hofl 
Of  waste,  and  haste,  and  glare,  and  gla 
and  glitter, 
In  this  gay  clime  of  be«r-ekiiis  bUck  11 
furry  — 

Wliii'h   (though   I   hate    to   .siiy   a   ihilf    I 
that 's  bitter) 
Poep  out  sometinies,  when  things  are  b  s 

Through  all  the  '  purple  and  fine  linen.' 
Utter 
For  Babylon's  tlian  Russia's  royal  harlot  — 
And  neutralize  her  outward  show  of  wariK- 


And  thiR  same  state  we  v 

would 
Perha]>s  from  hearsay, 


t  d^sotibe:  ■» 

from  reoollfi'- 

But   getting   nigh  grim   Dante's  'obacni* 

That  horrid  equinox,  that    hat«ful  sc>'> 

Of  human  years,  that  hatf-w^v  house,  tlal 

Hut,  whence  -kisc  travellers  drive  nit* 
circumspection 
Life's  sad  post-horses  o'er  the  dreary  fna- 

Of  age,  and  looking  bock    to   youth,  gi*> 
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I  won't  describe,  —  that  is,  if  I  cm  lielp 
Deacriptii  '  '         "       "     ' 


and  I  woa't  refle«t, 

off  thought,  which  —  as  a 

tiuough 


If  I  can  atai 

Clings  to  its  teat  —  sticks  to 

the  abyss  >» 

Of  this  odd  labjTinth;  or  as  the  kelp 

Holds  bj  the  rock ;  or  as  a  lover's  kiss 
Drains  its  first  draught  of  lip«:  —  but,  as  I 

I  uwn'I  philosophise,  and  teUi  be  read. 

XXIX 
Juan,   instead    of    courting    oourts,    was 

A  thing  wldeh  happens  rarely:   this  he 

Much  to  bis  youth,  and  much  to  his  reported 

Valour;  mnch  also  to  the  blood  he  show'd. 

Like  a  tace-faorse ;  much  to  each  dress  he 

WhicD  set  the  beaulj  off  in  which  he 
As  purple  clouds  befnnge  the  sun;  but 
He  owed  to  an  old  woman  and  his  post. 

XXX 
He  wrote  to  Spain;  —  and  all  hianearrela- 

Perceiving  he  was  in  a  handsome  way 

Of  getting  on  himself,  and  finding  stations 

For   cousins   also,   anawer'd    the    same 

Several  prepared  themselves   for  emigra- 

And  eating  ices,  wore  o'erheard  to  say, 
That  with  the  addition  of  a  slight  pelisse, 
JUadrid's  and  Moscow's  olimes  were  of  a 


His  mother,  Donna  Inez,  finding,  too. 

That  in  the  lieu  of  drawing  on  his  banker. 
Where  his  assets  were  waxing  rather  few. 
He  had  brought  his  spending  to  a  hand- 
some anchor,  — 
Replied,   '  that  she   was  glad  to  see  him 
through 
Those  pleasures  after  which  wild  youth 
will  hanker; 
As  the  sole  sign  of  man's  being  in  his  senses 
Is,  learning  to  reduce  his  past  expenses. 


■  She  also  recommended  him  to  God, 

And  no   less   to   God's  Son,  as  well  as 

Mother,  3ja 

Wom'd  him  against  Greek  worship,  which 

looks  odd 

In  Catholic  eyes;  but  told  him,  too,  to 

smother 

(haaard   dislike,   which    don't    look   well 

Inform'd  him  that  he  had  a  little  brother 
Bom  in  a  second  wedlock;  and  above 
All,  praised  the  empress's  maierncd  love. 

'  She  oonld  not  too  much  give  her  ajmrobatioD 
Unto  an  em^ess,  who  preferr  d  yonng 

Whose  age,  and  what  was  better  still,  whose 

And   olimat«,  stopp'd   all  scandal  (now 

and  then) :  —  i6a 

At   home   it   might   have  given  her  some 

vexation; 

But  where  thermometers  sunk  down  to 


_  ly  praise,  Hypocrisy  1     Oh  for  a  hymn 
Loud  as  the  virtues  thou  dost  londly  vaunt. 
Not  practise  I     Oh  for  trumpe  of  chem- 


Wbo,  though  her  spectacles  at  last  grew 

Drew  quiet  consolation  through  its  hint. 
When  she  no  more  could  read  the  pious 


She  was  no  hypocrite  at  least,  poor  sonl, 
But  went  to  heaven  in  as  sincere  a  way 

As  any  body  ou  the  elected  roil. 

Which  portions  out  opon  the  judgment 

Heaven's  freeholds,  in  a  sort  of  doomsday 

Such  OS  the   conqueror  William  did  re- 
pay 
His  knights  with,  lotting  others*  [m>perties 
Into  some  sixty  thousand  new    knights' 
fees.  ift} 
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I  can't  complain,  whose  ancestors  are  there, 

Erueis,  Kadulpbua  —  eight-ajid-fort)'  ma- 

(If  that  my  memory  doth  not  greatlv  err) 
Were  tlieir  reward  for  following  Billy's 
banners: 
And  though  1  can't   help  thiaking-  't  was 

To  strip  the  Saious  of  their  hydet,  like 
tanners; 
Yet  as  they  founded  churches  with  the  pro- 

You  'II  deem,  no  doubt,  they  put  it  to  n 
good  use. 


The  gentle  Juan  flourish'd,  though  ot  tiuics 
He  felt  like  other  plants  called  sensitive, 

Which  shrink  from  touuh,  as  monarchs  do 

from  rhymes,  i^i 

Save  such  ns  t>outliey  ean  afford  to  gi?e. 

Feriiaps  he  long'd  in  bitter  frosts  for  climes 
In  which  the  Neva's  ice  would  oeaav  to 

Before  May-day:  perhaps,  do^ite  his  duty, 
In  royalty's  vast  anus  he  sigh  d  for  beauty: 

xxxvni 

Perhaps  —  but,  sans  perhaps,  we  need  not 


For  e 


9  young  I 


'   old:   the   canker- 


Will  feed  xipon  tho  fciirest,  freshest  cheek, 

As  well   as   further  drain   the  n'ither'd 

form :  jdq 

Care,  like  a  housekeeper,  bringE  every  week 

His  bills  in,  and  however  we  maj-  stonu, 

They   must    be    paid :    though    six    days 

Bmoothly  run, 
The  seventh  will  bring  blue  devils  or  a  dun. 

I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  he  grew  sick: 
The  empress  was  alnrm'd,  and  her  physi- 

(The  satjio  who  physick'd  Peter)  found  the 

Of  his  fierce  pulse  betoken  a  condition 
Which  augiir'd  of  the  dead,  however  •/uick 
Itself,  and  show'd  a  feverish  disposition; 
At  vthivh  the  whole  court  was  extremely 
troubled,  3 1 1 

The  sovereign  shock'd,  and  all  his  medi- 
cines doubled. 


Low  were  the  whispers,  manifold   the  r 

Some  said  he  had  been  poison'd  by  P 
t«nikiii; 
Others    talk'd    learnedly    of    certain    t 


Which  with  the  blood  too  readily  iril 

Others  again  were  ready  to  maintain, 
'  T  was    only   the   fatigue     of    last    cam 
paign.'  „ 

XLl 
Bnt  here  is  one  prescription  out  of  many: 
■fiodie  sulphat.  svj,  sfa.  Uanns  optini. 
Aq.  fervent,  f.  Sifg.  Zq.  tiaiit,  Seniue 
Hauatug '  (And  here  the  surgeon  cam 

and  cupp'd  hioi) 
'  R  Pulv.  Com.  gr.  iij.  Ipecacnanbte ' 
(With  more  beside  if  Juan  bad  not  stu|i^ 

'Bolus 


B  Sulphiiret.  siunendus, 
in  die  oapiendas.' 


This  is  the   way  phys 

Secundum  arUm:  bt 
In  health  —  when  ill,  ' 


To   Ih!   fill'd  up  by  spade 


Instead  of  gliding  graciously  down  Letlw, 
We  tense  mild  Baillie,  or  soft  Abemethj. 


tuan  demurr'd  at  this  first  notice  to 
Quit;  and  though  deatb   luid  thrcBtesM 
an  ejection. 
His    yoiitb    and    constitution     bore    bin 
through, 
And  sent  the  doctors  in  a  new   dinc- 


Along  his   wasted   cheek,  and   seem'd  to 

The  faculty  —  who  said  that  he  must  travel 
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The  climate   was  too  cold,  they  said,  for 

Meridian-boFD,  to  bloom  in.    This  opinion 

Hade  the  chaste  Catherine  look  a  little  grim. 

Who  did  not  like  at  first  to  lose  her  miu- 

fiut  whcD  she  saw  his  dazzling  eye  wax  dim. 

And  drooping  like  an  eagle  s  with  clipt 

jnnion,  jjo 

She  then  resolTed  te  send  him  on  a  mission. 

But  in  a  style  becoming  his  condition. 


There  was  just  then  a  kind  of  a  discussion, 
A  sort  of  treaty  or  negotiation 

Between  the  British  cabinet  and  Russian, 
Maintsin'd  with  all  the  dne  prevarication 

With  which  great  states  such  uiings  are  apt 
to  push  on; 
Somethmg  about  the  Baltic's  navigation, 

Hides,  train-oil,  tallow,  and  the  ri^ts  of 
Thetis,  ,„ 

Which  Britons  deem  their  '  uti  possidelis.' 


This  secret  charge  on  Juan,  to  display 

At  once  her  royal  splcndouF,  and  reward 

His  services.     He  kiss  d  hands  the  next  day, 

Received  instructions  bo  w  to  play  his  card. 

Was   laden   with   all   kinds   of   gifts   and 

honours. 
Which  sbow'd  what  great  discernment  was 
the  donor's. 

XLVII 
But  she  was  lucky,  and  luck 's  all.     Your 
queens 

Are  generally  prosperous  in  reigning;  j^o 
Which  puzzles  us  to  know  what  Fortune 

But  to  continue:  though  her  years  were 
waning 
Her  climacteric  teased  her  like  her  teens; 
And  though  her  dignity  brook'd  no  com- 
plaining. 
So  mucli  did  Juan's  setting  off  distress  her. 
She  could  not  find  at  first  a  fit  1 


But  time,  the  comforter,  will  come  at  last; 
And   foui-^nd-twenty  hours,  and   twice 
that  Dumber 


Of  candidates  requesting  to  be  placed. 
Made  Catherine  taste  next  night  a  qmet 
sliunber:  —  j8o 

Not  that  she  meant  to  fix  again  in  baste. 
Nor  did  she  find  the  qnantitj  encumber, 

But  always  choosing  with  deliberation. 

Kept  the  place  open  for  their  emulation. 


While  this  high  post  of  hononr  's  in  abeyance. 

For  one  or  two  days,  reader,  we  request 

Yon  11  mount  with  our  young  hero  the  oon. 

Teyance 

Which  wafted  him  from  Fetersbn^hi 

the  best 

Barouche,  which  had  the  glory  to  display 

The  &ir  czarina's  autocratic  crest,  190 
When,  a  new  Iphigene,  she  went  to  Tanria, 
Was  given  to  tier  favourite,  and  now  bore 


(Let  deeper  f 
He  had  a  I 


sages  the  true  cause  determine) 

a  kind  of  inclination,  or 

Weakness,  for  what  most  people  deem  mere 

vermin, 

Live  animalB:  an  old  maid  of  threescore 

For  cats  and  birds  mure  penchant  ne'er  dis- 

Although    he   was   not    old,   nor    even  a 


The  animals  aforesaid  occupied 

Their  station:  there  were  valets,  secr«- 

In  other  vehicles;  but  at  his  side 

Sat  little  I^ila,  who  survived  the  parries 
He  made  'gainst  Cossacque  sabres,  in  the 

Slaoghter  of  Ismail.     Though  my  wild 

Her  note,  she  don't  forget  the  infant  girl 
Whom  he  preserved,  a  pure  and  living  pearl. 


Poor  little  thing  t  She  was  as  hir  as  docile, 
And  with  that  gentle,  serious  character, 

As  rare  in  living  beings  as  a  fossile  411 

Man,  midst  thy  mouldy  mammoths, 
'  grand  Cuvier  I ' 


With  this  o'erwhebuing  world,  where  all 

But  fihe  wa«  ;et  but  tea  yenrs  old,  aud 

therefore 
Was  tmiujuil,  though  she  knew  uul  why  or 

wherefore. 


Don  Jiuin  loved  her,  a.iid  she  loved  him,  aa 
Nor  brother,  ^tlier,  sister,  daughter  luvu. 

I  taimot  tell  exnetly  vvhHt  it  was;  414 

He  "xaa  cot  yet  quite  old  enough  to  proru 

Parental  feeUuga,  oiid  the  other  thus, 
Call'd  brotherly  a  ffectioii,  could  not  move 

His  boBom,  — for  he  never  had  a  sinter: 

Ah  t  if  be  Iiad,  bow  miu^h  he  would  have 

LIV 

And  BtUI  less  was  it  seusual;  for  besides 

That  he  was  not  an  aueieiit  debHuehee 

(Who  like  sour  fruit,  to  stir  their  veins'  salt 

As  acids  rouse  a  dormaut  alkali), 
Although    ('( uiiff    happeu   as  our  planet 
guides) 
Hisyuuthwasnot  the  chastest  that  might 


Tber 


He  loved  the  infant  orphan  he  had  saved. 
As  patriots   (now  Hnd  then)   may  love  a 
nation ; 
His  pride,  too,  felt  that  she  was  not  en- 
slaved 
Owing  to  hini;  —  as  also  her  salvation 
Through    bis   means   and    the   chnrch's 
might  be  paved. 
But  one  Uiing  's  odd,  which  heru  must  be 

The  little  Turk  refused  to  be  converted.  440 


T  was  sttange  euoiigh  she  should  retain  the 

Through   such  a  scene  of   clinnge,  and 
dread,  and  siniigbter: 
But  though  three  bishops  told  her  the  tnins- 

Sbe  show'd  a  great  dislike  to  holy  water: 


She  also  had  no  passiou 

Perhaps  she  had  uuthiug  to  coof  e«s  :  — 


Whftte'er  the  ea 

of  it  — 
She  still  heki  011 


ise,  the  church  made 

that  Mabumet  was  1 


In  fact,  the  ouly  Christian  the  <5uuld  ba 
Was  Juan;   whom  ebc  eeeni'd   to   b 
selected 
In  place  of  what  her  home  atid  friends  u 


A  guardian  green  in  yearn,  a  wani  c 

nected 
In   neitbei   dime,   time,   blood,    with 

defender; 
And  yet  this  want  of  ties  made  theirs  in 


They   jouruey'd   on  through    Poland  a 
tliruugh  Warsaw, 
Famous  for  mines  of  salt  and  yokel 


Through  Courland  also,  which  that 

Which  gave   her   dukes    the    gnK«lea> 

name  of  'Biron.'  ^w 

'T  is  the  same  landacapc  which  the  modcia 

Who  luarch'd  to  Moscow,  led  by  Fan*, 
the  siren  I 
To  lose  by  one  month's  frost  some  tweot; 

Of  conquest,  and  hi£  guard  of  | 

IjCt    this    not    seem    ; 
•Oht 
My  guard  I  my  old   guard 
that  god  of  clay. 
Think   of   the   Thiuidei 
below 

Carotid-artcrj-enttiug  Ca.stlerea^  I 
Alas,  that  glory  should  be  chill'd  bv  SDO*! 
But  should  we  wish  to  warm  us'  (m  am 

Through  Pokud,  there  is  Kosciusko's  mat 
Might  scatter  tire  through  ice,  like  HecU'i 


auti-climai:  — 
falling    daw* 


J 
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Ftom  Polaod  they  came  od  through  Frussi> 

And  Konigsberg  the  oapital,  whose  Tsuat, 
Besides  some  vems  of  iron,  lead,  or  cop- 
Has    Utelj"   been    the    great    Piofeasor 
Kant. 
Juan,  who  cared  not  a  tobaceo-stopper 
About  philosophy,  pmnued  bis  jaunt 
To  Grennany,  whose  somewhat  tardj  mil- 
Have  princes  who  ^ur  more  than  their  pos- 
tilions. ^ao 


And  thence  through  Berlin,  Dresden,  and 
the  like. 
Until  he  reach'd  the  castellated  Bhine:  — 
Ye  glorious  Gotluo  scenes  I  how  much  ye 

All  phantasies,  not  even  excepting  mine; 
A  grey  wall,  a  green  rain,  maty  pike. 

Make  my  soiU  pass  the  equinoctial  line 
Between  the  present  and  past  worlds,  and 

Upon  their  airy  confine,  lialf' 


But   Juan   posted   on   through   Manhf 
Which  Draehenfels   frowns 


like  e 

Of  the  good  feudal  times  forever  gone. 
On  which  I  have  not  time  just  now  tn 

lecture. 
From   thence   he   was   drawn   onwards  U 

Cologne, 


The  greatest  number  flesh  bath  ever  known. 


From  thence  to  Holland's  H^ue  and  Hel- 
Toctsluys, 
That   water-land  of   Dutchmen  and  of 
ditches. 
Where  juniper  expresses  its  best  juice, 
The  poor  man's  sparkling  substitute  tor 
riches.  ;ki 

Senates  and  sages  have  condemn'd  its  use  — 
But  to  deny  the  mob  a  cordial,  which  is 
Too  often  all  the  clothing,  meat,  or  fuel. 
Good  government  has  left  tbem,  seems  but 


Here  he  embark'd,  and  with  a  flowing  sail 
Went  boundiDg  for  the  island  of  the  free, 
Towards  which   the  impatient  wind   blew 
half  a  gale; 
High  daah'd  the  spiay,  the  bows  dipp'd 
in  the  sea. 
And  ses-siek  passengers  tum'd  somewhat 

But  Juan,  season'd,  as  he  well  might  be, 
By  former  Toyagea,  stood  to  wateh  the  skiffs 
Which  pass'^  or  catch  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  cliffs. 


What  even  young  strajigers  feel  a  little 

At  the  first  sight  of   Albion's  chalky 
belt  — 
A  Idnd  of  pride  that  he  should  be  among 
Those  haughty  shopkeepers,  who  stenJy 
dealt 
Their  goods  and  edicts  out  from  pole  to  pole. 
And  made  the  very  billows  pay  them  toll.  51a 


Which  holds  what  aught  have  been  tbe  no- 
blest nation; 
But  thongh  I  owe  it  little  but  my  birth, 

I  feel  a  mii'd  regret  and  veneration 
For  its  decayii^  fame  and  former  worth. 

Seven  years  (the  usual  term  of  tranapor- 

Of  absence  lay  one's  old  resentments  level. 
When  a  man's  country  'a  going  to  the  devil. 

LXVII 
Alas!  could  she  but  fully,  truly,  know 
How  her  great  name  is  now  throughont 
abhorr'd :  ^o 

How  eiwer  all  the  earth  is  for  the  blow 
Which  shall  lay  bare  her  bosom  to  the 

How  all  the  nations  deem  her  their  wont 

That  worse  than  teortt  o/foet,  the  once 
adored 

False  friend,  who  held  ont  freedom  to  man- 
kind. 

And   now  would  chain  them,  to  the  very 
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utvin 
Would  she  be  proud,  or  bwut  berself  the 

Who  is  but  first  of  HUvea  ?   The  natians 

In  piisoD,  —  but  the  gaoler,  what  is  he  ? 

Nil  less  a  victim  to  the  bolt  and  bar.    no 
It  the  pwir  privilege  tn  turn  the  key 

Upon  the  tsptive,  freedom  ?   He  s  as  far 
Prom  the  enjoyment  uf  the  earth  and  air 
Who  tratchea  o'er  the  ehnin,  an  they  who 


Don  Jul 


w  Atbiou's  earliest  beau- 


Thy  cliffs, (fear Doverl  luLrbour,iuid  hotel; 
Thy   custom-house,   with   all    its    delivate 
duties; 
Thy  waiters  runiiing  mucks  at  every  bell; 
Thy  packets,  all  whose  passengers  are  boo- 
To  those  who  upon  land  or  water  dwell ; 
And  tost,    uot    lenjit,  to    atnuigerB    unin- 
Btruet«d,  jj  I 

Thy  long,  long  bills,  wheuce  uothing  is  de- 
ducted. 


Juan,   though   careless,   yoiuis,  and    mag' 
nifkiu., 
And  rich  in  rubles,  diamondit,  casli,  and 

Who  did  not  limit  much  his  bills  per  week, 
Tet  stared  at  this  a  little,  though  he  paid 

(His    Maggior    Duomo,    a    amart,    subtle 

Greek, 
Before  him  summ'd  the  awful  scroll  and 

read  it); 
But  doubtless  as  the  air,  though  seldom 

Is  free,  the  respiration's  worth  the  money. 

On  with  the  horses  t   Off  to  Cnnterburyt  ;Ai 
Tramp,  tramp  o'er  pebble,  >uid  s]Uash, 
splash  through  puddle; 
Bnrrahl    how  swiftly  speeds  the  post  so 

Not  like  slow  Germany,  wherein  they 

mnddle 
Along  the  road,  as  if  they  went  to  bnrj 
Their  fare;   and  also  puuse  besides,  to 

fuddle 


Affect  no  more  than  lightning  a  coudn 

LXXIl 
Now  there  is  nothing   gives  a   taan  i 

Leaveuiug  his  blood  as  csyenno  doi 

As  going  at  full  speed  —  do  matter  w 

its 

Direetiou  be,  so  't  is  but  in  a  bnrry. 

And  merely  for  the  sake  uf  its  own  i 

its; 

For  the   less  cause  there  is   far  all 

The  greater  is  the  pleasure  in  araiviiir 
At  the  great  end  of  travel  —  which  is  < 
mg. 

LXXIII 

They  b»w  at  Canterbury  the  cnUiedral; 

Blaok    Edward's    faebn,    and     Bevi 

bloody  stone. 

Were  pointeil  out  as  nsiial  by  the  bedn 

In  the  SBjno  quaint,  uninterested  tn» 

There's  gloiy  again  for  you,  geutl«  i^ 

Euds  in  a  rusty  OMque  and  dnlriraa  I 

Half-solved  into  these  sodas  or  magnesi 
Which  form  tliiit  bitter  dnmght,  the  hu 


The  effect  on  Juan  was  of  coorsi;  sublii 
He  breathed  a  thumomd  Crescys,  m 

That  casiiue,  which  never  stoop'd  eicC] 

Even   the   bold  Churchman's    tomb 
cited  Hwe, 
Who  died  b  the  then grent  attempt  tod 
O'er  kings,  who  now  at  least  ntutl  Ul 

Before  they  butcher.    Little  Leila  gam 
And  ask'd  why  such  a  structure  had  1 


And  being  i^iid  it  was  '  God's   hooie,' 
He  was  well  lodged,  but  ouly  wondi 
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His  holj  temples  in  the  lands  vbich  bred 

The  True  Believers : — and  her  infant  brow 
Was  beat  witli  grief  tbat  Uofaomet  should 

resign 
A  mosque  so  noble,  flnng  like  peajls  to 


LXXVI 

OdI  on!  throngh  meadows  managed  Ukea 

gaidea, 

A  paradise  of  hops  and  high  prodoctioD ; 

For  after  jeara  of  trftvel  b;  a  Iwrd  in 

Countries  of  greater  heat,  but  lesser  suc- 

A  green  field  is  a  sight  which  makes   him 

The  absence  of  that  more   sublime  eon- 

Which  mixes  up  vines,  oKves,  preci[Hces, 
Glaciers,  volcanos,  oranges,  am  ices. 


And  when  I  think  upon  a  pot  of  beer  — 
But  I  won't  weep! — and  so  drive  on, 
postillona  t  6ia 

As  the  smart  boys  spurr*d  fast  in  their  ca- 

Jnan  admired  these  highways  of  free  mil- 

A  country  in  all  senses  the  most  dear 
To  foreigner  or  native,  save  some  silly 

Who  ■  kick  gainst  the  pricks '  just  at  ibis 

And  for  their  piunB  get  only  a  fresh  punc- 


Lxxvni 
What  a  delightful  thing  'n  a  turnpike  road  I 
So  smooth,  90  level,  such  a  mode  of  shav- 
ing 
The  earth,  as  scarce  the  eagle  in  the  broad 
Air  can  accomplish,  with  his  wide  wings 
waving.  6>d 

Had  such  been  cnt  in  Phaeton's  tine,  the 

s^ 

Had  tuld  his  son  to  satisfy  hit  craving 
With  the  York  mail ;  —  but  onward  as  we 

roll, 
■  Siirgit  aniari  aliquid  *  —  the  toll ! 


Alas,  how  deeply  painful  is  all  payment  t 
Take  lives,  take  wives,  take  aught  except 


As  Maciuavel  shows  those  in  purple  ru- 
Sacb   is   the   shortest  way  to  general 

They  hate  a  murderer  much  leas  than  a 

On   that   sweet   ore   which   every   body 

Kill  a  man's  family,  and  he  may  brook  it. 
But  keep  your  hiu^  out  of  lus  breeches' 

So  stud  the  FlorentiDe :  ye  monarchs,  hearken 
To  your  instructor.    Joan  now  was  borne, 

Just  as  the  day  began  to  wane  and  darken. 
O'er  the  high  hiU,  which  looks  with  pride 

Toward  the  great  city.  —  Ye  who  have  a 

Yonr  veins  of  Cockney  spirit,  smile  or 


A  half-unquench'd  volcano,  o'er  a  space 
Which  well  beseem'd  the '  Devil's  dntwing- 

As  some  have  qualified  that  wondrous 

But   Juan   felt,   though    not   approaching 

As  one  who,  though  he  were  not  of  the 

Revered  the  soil,  of  those   true  sons  the 

mother, 
Who  butcher'd  half  the  earth,  and  bullied 

t"  other. 

A  mighty  mass  of  brick,  and  smoke,  and 
shipping. 
Dirty  and  dasky,  bat  as  wide  as  eye    tjo 
Could  reach,  with  here  and  there   a   sail 


On  tiptoe  through  their  sea-^oal  canopy; 
A  hnge,  dun  cupoU,  like  a  foolscap  crown 
On  a  fool's  h«id  —  and  there  is  London 
Townl 


r 
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Appeav'd  to  hitn  but  aj!  the  magic  vapour 
Of  notut'  aluhymiu   furuaoe,  froui  wbeoce 

The  wealth  of  worlds  (a  wealth  of  tax 

and  paper):  i>oa 

The  glvinay  clouds,  which  o'er  it  bb  a  joke 

Am  boird,  and  put  the  »im  out  lilce  a 

Were  nothing  but  the  niituntl  ntmoKphtn.', 
ExtKmeljr  wholewime,  though  but  rarely 

LXXXIV 
He  pnu&ed  —  and  k>  will  I;  as  doth  a  crew 
B«fure  they  give  their   broiulaide.     By 
and  by. 
My  gentle  countrymen,  we  will  renew 
Our  old  acquamtaiice ;  and  at  least  I'll 
try 
To  tell  you  trutiis  you  will  out  take  as  true, 
Because   they   are   tio  ;  —  a   male   Mrs. 
Fry. 


Oh  Mrs.  Fry  !   Why  go  to  Newgntp  ?  Why 
Preach  to  poor  rogues  ?   And  wherefore 
not  begin 

With  Carlton,  or  with  other  bouses  ?   Try 
Tonr  bend  at  harden'd  nnd  tDiperiiil  sin. 

To  mend  the  people 's  nn  absurdity, 
A  jargon,  a  mere  philanthropic  din, 

Unless  you  make  their  betters  better;  — 

I   thought   you   bad    more   religion,   Mrs. 


lught   J 
Fry. 
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Teach  them  the  decencies  of  good  three- 
Cure  them  of  tours,  hussar  and  highland 
dresses; 
Tell  them  that  youth  once  gone  retiirog  no 

That  hired  hiizms  redeem  no  laud's  dis- 
tresses; 
Tell  them  Sir  William  CurHa  is  a  bore. 

Too  dull  even  for  the  dullest  of  ei 
The  witless  Falsliiff  of  a  hoary  Hiil, 
A  fool  whose  bells  have  ceased  to  ring  at 


3 


Tell  them,  though  it  may  be  perlmpa 
late. 
On  life's  worn  confine,   jaded,   blmitodi' 


To  set  up  vain  pretence  of  being  great, 

'TIS  not  so  to  be  gaud;  tuid  be  it  stnUd. 

The  worthiest  kings  have  ever  lorrd  iKfl 

state; 

And  tell  them  —  But  you  won't,  ttud  I 

have  prated 

Just  now  enough;  but  by  lUid  by  I '11  pisttir 

Like  Roland's  horn  in  Eoncesvnilea' Mttlc 
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When  Bishop.  JBfiiJtt  ley  aaid  '  there  » 

mnttfU'i' 

And  proved  it. 't  waa  nn  tuaHjr  w|.al  fc^ 

They  any  his  system  't  ts  in  vaiu  to  batteri 
Too  subtle  for  tlie  airiest  huuiaii  bvnd; 

And  yet  who  can  believe  it  ?  IwoulddMtlar 
Gladly  all  matters  down  to  stone  or 

Or  adamant,  Uj  find  the  world  a  sporit,       , 

And  weai'  my  head,  denying  that  I  waa  iL 

What  a  sublime  discovery  't  was  to  ro» 


the 
World  (be  it  what  yon  will)   that  lial'i 

Oh  Doubt !  —  if  thou  be'st  Donbt,  for  whicb 
Home  take  thoe. 
But  which  I  doubt  extremely  —  thou  sole 

Of  the  Truth's  rays,  spoil  not  my  dnogbt 

Heaven's   brandy,   though   our   brain  tax 
hardly  bear  it. 


For  ever  and  anon  comes  lodigestion. 

(Not  the  most  'daiuty  Ariel 'J  and  per- 
plexes 
Our  soarmgs  with  another  sort  of  qoeslicii^ 

And  that  wbieh  afl^r  all  my  spirit  veica. 
Is,  that  I  find  no  spot  where  man  can  real 

M'ithout  confusion  of  the  sorts  and  seici. 
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Of  beings,  etara,  and  this  unriddled  wonder. 
The  world,  which  at  the  worst 's  a  glorious 
blunder  — 


If  it  be  chance;  of  if  it  be  according 

To  the  old  text,  still  better:— lest  itshould 

Turn  out  BO,  we  11  say  nothing  'gainst  the 
wording. 
As   seveml   people  think   such   hazards 

They're  right;  our  days  are  too  brief  for 
affording 
Space  to  dispute  what  no  one  ever  could 
Decide,  and  every  body  one  day  will 
Know  very  clearly—  '  '      '  ■■'      ' 


>r  at  least  lie  still. 


And  therefore  will  I  leave  off  metaphysical 
Discussion,  which  is  neither  here  nor 

If  I  agree  that  what  is,  is;  then  this  I  call 
Beine  quite  perapicuoua  and  extremely 

The  truth  is,  I  *ve  grown  lately  rat^r 
phthisical.' 
I  don't  tuKiw  what  tbe  reason  is  —  the  air 
Perhaps;  but  as  I  suffer  from  tbe  shooks 
Of  illness,  I  grow  much  more  orthodox.   40 


The  first  attack  at  once  proved  the  Divinity 
(But  that  I  never  doubted,  nor  the  Devil); 

The  next,  the  Virgin's  mystical  virginity; 
The  third,  the  usual  Origin  of  Evil; 

The  fourth  at  once  estnblish'd  the  whole 
Trinity 
On  so  uncontrovertible  a  level, 

That  I  devoutly  wish'd  the  three  were  four. 

On  purpose  to  believe  so  much  tbe  more. 


To  our  theme.  —  The  man  who  has  stood  on 
tbe  Acropolis, 
And  look'd  down  over  Attica;  or  he      y, 
Who  has  sail'd  where  picturesqae  Constan- 
tinople is. 
Or  seenTimbucloo,  or  hath  taken  tea 
In   smali-eyed  China's  croekery-nare  me- 

Of  Bat  amidst  the  bricks  of  Nineveh, 
May  not  think  much  of  Loudon's  first  ap- 


osk  him  ^ 


Don  Joan  had  got  out  on  Shooter's  Hill; 
Sunset  the  tune,  the  place  the  same  di^ 
clivity 
Which  looks  along  that  vale  of  good  and  ill 
Where  London  streets  ferment  in  full 
activity;  6e 

While  every  thing  aronnd  was  calm  and 
still. 
Except  the  creak  of  wheels,  which  on  their 
pivot  he 
Heard,  —  and  that  bee-like,  bubbling,  busy 

Of  cities,  that  boil  over  with  their  scum: — 


Walk'd  on  behind  bis  carriage,  o'er  the 

miminit, 

And  lost  in  wonder  of  so  great  a  naticm. 
Gave  way  to  "t,  ^nce  he  could  not  over- 
come it. 
'  And  bere,'  he  cried,  ■  is  Freedom's  chueeB 
station ; 
Here  peals  the  people's  voice,  nor  can 
entomb  it  70 

Racks,  prisons,  inquisitions;  resnneclion 
Awtuts  it,  each  new  meetii^  or  eleetiou. 


'  Here  are  chaste  wives,  pure  lives;   bere 
people  pay 
But  what  they  please;  and  if  that  tluug* 
be  dear, 
*T  is  only  that  they  love  to  throw  away 
Their  cash,  to  show  bow  much  they  have 

Here  laws  are  all  inviolate;  none  lay 
Traps  for  the  traveller;  every  highway  'b 

Here  — '  he  was  interrupted  by  a  knife, 
With,  — '  Damn  your  eyes  t  your  money  or 
your  life  I  *  to 


These  freebom  sounds  proceeded  from  font 
In  ambush  laid,  who  had  perceived  him 

Behind  his  carriage;  and,  like  handy  lads, 
Had  seized  the  lucky  hour  to  reconnoitre. 

In  which  the  heedless  gentleman  who  rads 
Upoo  the  road,  unless  he  prove  a  fighter. 

May  find  himself  within  that  isle  of  ncheB 

Exposed  to  lose  his  life  as  well  as  breeches. 


(Ituuii  who  did  not  imderatand  a  word 
01'  Koglisli,  gave  their  shibboleth,  '  God 
damn  ]  *  go 

And  eTeu  that  be  had  so  Tarely  heard, 
lie  aoiuetimea  thought  't  was  only  their 
'  SalSro,' 
Or  'God   be  with  you!'  —  ftod   'I  ie  not 

To  tbitllc  so:  for  half  English  as  I  am 

ITo  my  misfortune),  never  eau  1  say 
heard  (hem  wish  '  God   mth  yon,'  save 
that  way;  — 


Juan  yet  quickly  uoderstood  Iheir  ges- 
Aud  being  somewhat  choleric  and  sud- 

Drevr  forth  a  poi'ket  piatol  from  his  vesture, 
Aud  fired  it  iiito  oue  assailant's  pud- 
ding— lOD 

Who  fell,  as  rolls  an  ox  o'er  in  his  posture. 
And  roar'd  out,  as  he  writhed  his  native 


Unt 


uud  i> 


Ou   which  Jai'lc  and  his   train  set  off  a 
And  Mian's 


's  suite,  late  scatter'd  at  n  diit- 


Came  up,  nil  marvelling  at  such  a  deed. 

And  offering,  as  usual,  Inte  a: 


'  Perhaps,'  thought  hi>.  ■  it  is  the  country's 

To  welcome  foreieners  in  this  way:  now 
I  recollect  some  innkeepers  who  don't 
Differ,  except  in  robbing  with  a  bow. 
In  lieu  of  a  bare  blade  and  brazen  front- 
But  what  is  to  l>e  done  ?  I  can't  allow 
The  fellow  to  lie  groaning  on  the  road: 
So  lake  him  up;  111  help  you  with  the 


1 


Let  me  mo  where  1  am  I  *     And  as  Uh 
fuel  ^ 

Of  life  Hliruok  ill  his  heart,  and   thick  and 

hei^re 
Hia  breath,  —  he  from  his  snelliug  tluaat 

untied  ■ 

A  kerehief,  crj'uig, 'Give  Sal  tbati* — ta) 

xvn 
ix'd  with  bloody  drops  t 


tell 
Exactly  why  it  was  before  turn  throwi 
Nor  what  tlie  meaning  of  the  man's  fal*' 
weU. 
Poor  Tom  was  once  a  kiddy  upon  town, 

A  thorough  vamiint,  and  a  reaf  BweQ,  ^ 
Full  flash,  all  fancy,  until  fairly  dtddledl,  ' 
His  pockets  first  and  tb<'ii  his  budj  riddled.  ™ 


Don  Jiuin,  having  done  the  licst  he  could 
In  all  the  circumstances  of  tlie  case. 

As  soon  as  '  Crowner's  quest '  allow'd,  par~ 
sued 
His  travels  to  the  capital  apace  ; —      ■«> 

Bsteemiug  it  a  little  hard  he  should 

In   twelve  hours'  time,  and   rerj  little 

Have  l)een  obliged  to  slay  a  freelnra  n- 

In  self-defence :  this  mode  bim  meditAtiTie, 


He   from   the  world  had  out  off  a  grtal 


Booie   in   the   ken,  or   at   the   spellkn 
hustle  ? 
Who  queer  a  flat  7     Who  (spite  of  Boi^ 

street's  ban)  I 

On    the    high    toby-spice   so    flash   the    I 

muule  ?  n)  I 
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Wbo  on  a  lark,  with  bteck-ejed  S>1   (hia 

blowing), 
So  prime,  bo  swell,  bo  nuttj,  HJid  so  know- 

ing? 


But  Tom's  no  more — and  so  no  more  of 
Tom. 
Heroes  must  die;  and  bj  Ood's  bleesiug 

Kot  long  before  the  most  of  tbem  go  home. 

Hail  I  Thamis,  bail  I   Upon  thy  verge  it  is 
That  Jusn'x  chariot,  rollii^  like  a  dnim 

In  thunder,  holds  the  way  it  can't  well 

Through    Kennington   and   all   the   otlier 
Wluch  makes  us  wish  ourselveB  in  town  at 


Through  Groves,  so  call'd  as  being  void  of 

(Like  lucia  from  no  light) ;  through  pros- 
pects named 
Mount  Pleasant,  aa  containing  nought    to 
plo.». 
Nor  much  to  climb ;  through  little  boxes 
framed 
Of  bricks,  to  let  the  dust  in  at  your  ease, 
With  '  To  be  let '  upon  their  doors  pro- 
claim'd; 
Through    '  RowH '    most    modestl;   call'd 

'  Paradifle,' 
Which  Eve  might  quit  without  much  sacri- 
fice;— 

XXII 
Through  coaches,  drays,  choked  turnpikes, 
and  a  whirl 
Of  wheels,  and  roar  of  voices,  and  con- 
Here  taverns  wooing  to  a  pint  of  '  purl,' 
There  mails  fast  flying  oS  like  a  deln- 

There  barbers'  blocks  with  periwies  in  cnrl 
In  windows;  here  the  hunplighter's  in- 

Slowly  distill'd  into  the  glimmering  glass 
(Form  those  days  we  had  not  got  togas); — 


Through  this,  and  much,  and  mor 
approach 
Of  travellers  to  migh^  Babylon 


Whether  they  come  by  horse,  or  chaise,  o 

With  slight  exceptions,  all  the  ways  seen 

I   oonld   say  more,  but   do  not  choose  b 


UpontheGoide-book'sprivilege.  Thesim 
Had  set  some  time,  and  night  was  on  the 

Of  twilight,  astbepartyeroes'd  the  bridge, — 

That's  nthet  fine.   The   gentle  sound  of 

Thamis  — 
Who    vindicates    a    moment,    too,    hia 

stream. 
Though  hardly  heard  through  multifarious 

The  lamps  of  Westminster's  more  regu- 


mps  of  n 
idth  of  p 


The  breadth  of  pavement,  and  yon  shrine 
where  fiune  is 
A  spectral  resident  —  whose  pallid  beam 
In  alupe  of  moonshine    hovers  o'er  tha 

pUe  —  tgl 

Moke  this  a  sacred  part  of  Albion's  iale. 


The  Druids'  groves  are  gone  —  so  much  the 
better: 
Stone-Henge  is  not  —  but  what  the  devil 
Uit?  — 
But  Bedlam  still  exists  with  its  sage  fetter. 
That  madmen  may  not  bile  you  on  a  visit; 
The  Bench  too  seats  or  suits  full  mauj  % 
debtor; 
The  Mansion  House  too  (though  some 
people  quiz  it) 
To  me  appears  a  stiff  yet  grand  erection; 
But  then  the  Abbey's  woitii  the  whole  col- 
lection. •« 


The  line  of  lights  too  up  to  Charing  Cross, 
Pall  Mall,  and  so  fortli,  have  a  coruscation 
Like  gold  as  in  comparison  to  dross, 

Match'dwith  the  Continent's  illumination, 
Whose  cities  Night  by  no  means  deigns  U> 
gloss. 
The  French  were  not  yet  a  lamp-lighting 
nation. 
And  when  they  grew  so  —  on  their  new- 
found luitem. 
Instead  of  wiolts,  they  made  a  wicked  man 


A  raw  of  gentlemen  along  the  gtreets 
Suspended  may  illianinAte  mankind,     nc 

Aa  also  bonfires  nuido  of  country  seats; 
Bat  the  old  wn^  is  best  for  the  purblind; 

The  other  looka  like  phosphoruB  on  slieeta, 
A  sort  of  ignia  fatuos  to  tlie  mind, 

Which,  though  'tis  certain  to  perplex  and 
frighten. 

Must  burn  more  mildly  ere  it  otm  enlighten. 


And  foimd  hiiu  not  amidst  the  vi 


_  'a  Bpreuding  span. 

'T  were  nut  for  want  of  hunps  to  aid  hiti 

dodging  his  i,. 

Yet  undigeover'd  treasure.   What  /  can, 

I  't6  done  to  find  the  aiuue  throughout  life's 

jonmej. 
But  see  the  world  is  only  one  attorney. 


Orer  the  etones  still  mttling  up  Pall  Mall, 
Through  crowds  and  ctirriageB,  but  \mx- 

ing  thinner 

AsthumiiT'd  knoi'kers  broke  the  loiigBeal'd 
spell 
Of  doors  'gainst  duns,  and  to  an  early 
dinner 

Admitted  »  small  party  as  night  fell,  — 
Don  Jnnn,  our  young  diplomatic  sinner, 

Fnrsaed  his  ptth,  and  arove  past  some  ho- 
tels, 111 

St.  James's  Palace  and  St.  James's  '  Hells.' 


They  reach'd  the  hotel:  forth  atream'd  from 
the  front  dour 

A  tide  of  well-clad  waiters,  and  around 
The  mob  stood,  and  as  usual  several  seore 

Of  those  pedestrian  Paphians  whonbound 
In  decent  London  when  the  daylight  's  o'er; 

Commodious     but     immoral,    they    are 

Useful,  like  Malthus,  in  promoting  mar- 
riage.— 
But  Juan  now  is  stepping  from  his  carriage 


For  those  whom  favour  or  wboia   fortnoa 

And  eaunot  find  a  bill's  sm&l]  it«iiia  costly. 
There  many  an  envoy  either  dwelt  <a 
dwells 

(The  den  of  many  a  diploiimtic  lost  lie), 
Until  to  some  conspionous  square  they  puX| 
And  blazon  o'er  the  door  their   names  in 


Juan,  whose  was  a  deheate 

Private,  though  publicly  imjiortaat,  barA 
No  title  to  point  out  with  due  precision   iji 

The  exact  aSair  on  which   be  was  sent 

'T  was  merely  known,  that  on  a  secret  mis- 


Some  minonr  also  of  some   strange  adven- 
Had  gona  before  him,  and  hia  mus  wall 

And  us  romantic  heads  arc  pretty  paintrrs,    ' 
And.  above  all,  an  P^nglish woman's  rovei 

Inl-o  tile  eicursive,  breaking  the  iiidenturEt 
Of  soberreason  wheresoe  er  it  moves.  >*« 

He  found  himself  extremely  in  the  fashion, 

Which  serves  our   thinking  people    for  a 


I  don't  mean  that  they  are  passionless,  hot 

The  contrary ;  but  then  't  is  in  the  head; 
Yet  as  the  consequences  are  as  bright 

As  if  they  acted  with  the  heart  instead, 
What  after  all  can  signify  the  site 

Of  ladies'  lucnbrations  ?  So  thej  lead  1711 
In  safety  to  the  place  for  which  you  start. 
What  matters  if  the  road  be  bead  or  heart? 
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Who,  Reeing  a  handsome   stripling  with 

smooth  face, 
Thought  (what  in  state  affiurs  is  moat 

essential) 
That  they  as  eaail  j  might  do  the  youngster, 
As  hawks  may  pounce  upon  a  woooland 

songster.  i8d 


They  err'd,  as  aged  men  will  do;  bnt  by 
And  by  we  11  talk  of  that;   and  if  we 

'T  will  be  because  our  notioD  is  not  high 
Of  politicians  and  their  double  froD^ 

Who  five  bj  lies,  jet  dare  not  boldly  lie :  — 
Now  what  I  love  in  women  is,  they  won't 

Of  can't  do  otherwise  than  lie,  but  do  it 

So  well,  the  very  truth  seems  falsehood  to 


And,  after  all,  what  is  a  lie  ?  T  is  but 
The  truth  in  masquerade;  and  I  defy  19a 

Historians,  heioes,  lawyers,  priests,  to  put 
A  fact  without  some  leaven  of  a  lie. 

The  very  shadow  of  true  Truth  would  shut 
Up  annals,  revelations,  poesy, 

And  prophecy  —  except  it  should  be  dated 

Some  years  before  the  incidents  related. 

XXX  VII I 
Praised  be  all  liars  and  all  lies  !   Who  now 
Can  tax    my   mild    Muse    with    misan- 
thropy? 
She  rings  the  world's  ■  Te  Denm,'  and  her 

Blushes  for  those  who  will  not :  —  bnt  to 

.igh 

Is  idle;  let  us  like  most  others  bow. 

Kiss  hands,  feet,  anr  part  of  majesty. 
After  the  good  example  ot '  Green  Enn,' 
Whose  shamrock  now  seetns  rather  worse 
for  wearing. 


Don  Juan  was  presented,  and  his  dress 

And  mien  excited  general  admiration  — 
I  don't  know  which  was  more  admired  or 

One  monstrous  diamond  drew  mnch  ob- 
servation, ]d3 
Which  Catherine  in  a  moment  of  '  ivresse  ' 

(In  love  or  bmndy's  fervent  fermentation) 
Bestow'd  upon  him,  as  the  public  leam'd; 
And,  to  say  truth,  it  had  been  fairly  eam'd. 


Besides  the  ministers  and  underlings, 
Who  must  be  courteous  to  the  accredited 

Diplomatists  of  rather  wavering'  kings. 
Until  theiz  royal  riddle  's  fnUy  rwl, 

The  very  clerks,  —  those   somewhat  dirty 
springs 
Of  ofBce,  or  the  house  of  ofBce,  fed 

By   foni  corruption   into   streams,  —  even 

Were  hardly  rude   enough   to   earn   their 
pay:  3» 


And  insolence  no  doubt  is  what  thev  are 

Emjjoy'd  for,  since  it  is  their  daily  la- 
in the  dear  offices  of  peace  or  war; 

And  should  you  doubt,  pisy  ask  of  your 
next  neighbour. 
When  for  a  passport,  or  some  other  bar 
To  freedom,  be  applied   (a  grief  and  B 

If  he  found  not  his  spawn  of  taxbom  riches, 
Like  lap-dogs,  the  least  civil  sons  of  h — s. 


But   Juan  was   received  with  much  '  em- 
pressement: '  — 
These  phrases  of  refinement  I  must  bor- 

From   our   next   neighhours'  land,  where, 
like  a  obeeBman, 
There  is  a  move  set  down  for  joy  or  sor- 

Not   only  in  mere   talking,  bnt   the  press. 

In  blauds  is,  it  seems,  downright  and 

thorough. 
More  than  on  oontineuts  —  as  if  the  sea 
(See  Billingsgate)  made  even  the  tongue 

more  free. 

xuu 
And   yet   the   British  '  Damme '  's  mther 
Attic: 
Your  continental  oaths  are  but  inconti- 

And  turn  on  things  which  no  aristocratic 
Spirit  would  name,  and  therefore  even  I 
won't  anent  na 

This  subject  quote;  as  it  woixld  be  schis- 

In  politesse,  and  have  a  sound  affronting 


But '  Damine  '  's  quite  ethereal,  though  to 

doHug  — 
Pkktonic  blasplieniy,  the  soul  of  BWB&rmg. 

xuv 
For  downright  rudeneae,  ye   may  stay  a 

For  trrie  ur  false  politeness  (and  scnrc 


I  the  blue  deep  and 


that 
Noll.')   you   may  i; 

white  foam  — 
The  first  the  emblem  (rarely  thongh)  of 

You  loavH  behind,  the   next  of  much  you 

To  meet.  However,  't  is  no  time  to  chat 
On  general  topics:  poems  must  confine  jji 
Themselves  to  unity,  like  this  of  muie. 


Ill  the  great  world,  —  whit-h,  beiug  intet- 

Meanotb  the  west  or  worst  end  of  a  city, 
And  about  twioe  two  thousaud  people  bred 

By  Qo  means  ti>  be  very  wise  or  witty, 
But  to  sit  up  while  others  lie  in  bed. 

And   look   down   oa   the   universe   with 

Juaa,  as  an  inveterate  patrician. 

Was  well   received    by  persons  of   condi- 


He  was  ii  bachelor,  which  is  n  matter 
Of  import  both  to  virgin  and  to  bride, 

The  former's  hymeneal  hopes  to  Hatter; 
And  (should  she  not  hold  ^t  by  love  or 
priiiej 

T  is  also  of  some  moment  to  the  latter: 
A  rib  's  a  thorn  In  a,  wed  gallant's  side, 

Requires  decorum,  and  is  apt  to  donble 

The  horrid  sin  — and  what's  still  worse, 
the  trouble. 

XLVII 
But  Juan  was  a  bachelor  —  of  arts. 

And  parts,  and  hearts;    he  danced  and 
sung,  and  had  37a 

An  air  as  Bentimental  as  Moiort's 

Softest  of  melodies;  and  could  be  ead 
Or  cheerfnl,  without  any  '  flaws  or  starts,' 
JiiKtatthe  proper  time;  and  though  a  lad, 
Rod  seen  the  world  —  which  is  a  curious 

sight, 
And  very  much  imlike  what  people  writa. 


Fairvirginshlush'd  upon  him;  wedded damct 
Bloom 'd  also  in  less  transitory  bnes; 

For  both  commodities  dwell  by  the  Thaiite% 
The   painting   and   the   painted;    yontl^ 

Against    bis   heart    preferrVl    their    iitual 

Such  as  no  gentteman  can  quite  refuse: 
Dunghters   admired   his  dress,  and    pioua 

mothers 
Inquired  his  income,  And  if  he  had  brother*. 


The  milliners  who  furnish  '  dmperj  Missea' 

Throughout  the  season,  upon  specnlaliua 

Of  payment  ere  the  honey -moon's  last  kisses 

Thought  such  an  opportunity  as  tiiis  is. 

Of  s  rich  foreigner's  initiation,  ^^ 

Not  to  be  overlook'*!  —  and  gave  such  credit, 
Thdt  future  bridegrooms  swore,  and  sigh'd, 
and  paid  it. 


The  Blues,  that  tender  triW  who  &igh  o'lz 

sonnets, 

And  with  the  pages  of  the  last  Review 

Line  the  ulterior  of  thcb  heads  or  bonnrt^ 

Advanced  in  all  their  azure's  Ughest  hno: 

They  talk'd   bad   French  or  Spanish,  and 

upon  its 

Lute  authors  ask'd  him  for  a  hint  or  two; 

And   which   was  softest,   Russian   or  Ca*- 

tUian? 
And  whether  in  his  travels  he  saw  Ilion? 


Juan,  who  was  a  little  superficial.  t"' 

And  not  ill  literatnro  a  great  Urawcaniir, 

Examined  by  this  learned  and  especial 
Jnry  of   umtrons,  scarce  knew  what  to 

His  duties  warlike,  loving  or  official. 
His  steady  application  as  a  dancer. 
Had  kept  him  from  the  brink  of  Hippocrew, 
Which  now  he  found  was  bine  instead  of 


However,  he  replied  at  hazard,  with        «t 
A  modest  confidence  and  calm  assmODn. 

Which  lent  his  learned  lucubrations  pith, 
And  pass'd  for  arguments  of   good  «>- 
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That  prodigj',  Mifs  Anuninta  Smith 

(Who   at   sixteen   tnuiBlated   ■  BerculeB 

Into  as  furious  English),  with  her  beet  look, 
Set  down  his  aajings  in  her  commoit-plHce 
book. 

Lill 
Juan  knew  several  languages  —  as  well 
He  might  —  and  brought  them  up  with 
skill,  in  time 
To  la-ve  his  fame  with  each  accomplish'd 
beUe, 
Who  still  regretted  that  he  did  not  rhvme. 
There  wanted  out  this  requisite  to  swell  411 

His  qualities  (with  them)  into  sublime; 
Lady  Fitit-Frisky,  and  Miss  Mevia  Man- 
Both  long'd  extremely  to  be  sung  in  Spanish. 


However,  he  did  pretty  well,  and  was 

Admitted  as  an  aspirant  to  all 
The  coteries,  and,  as  in  Bauquo's  glasii, 

At  great  assemblies  or  in  parties  small. 
He  saw  ten  thousand  living  authors  pass, 

That  being  about  their  average  numeral; 
Also  the  eighty  '  greatest  living  poets,'  4)  i 
As  every  piltry  magazine  can  show  iU. 


In   twice  five  years   the  'greatest    living 

Like  to  the  champion  in  the  ftsty  ring. 
Is  call'd  on  to  support  his  claim,  or  show  it. 

Although  't  is  an  imagiuaty  thing. 
Even  I  —  albeit  I  'm  sure  1  £A  not  know  it, 

Nor  sought  of  foolscap  subjects  to  be 
king  — 
Was  reekon'd  a  considerable  time, 
1^   grand    Napoleon  of    the   irealms   of 


'  La  Belle  Alliance  '  of  dunces  down  at  zero, 
"^ow   that   the   Lion 's  fall'n,  may  rise 
a^inr 
But  I  will  fall  at  least  as  fell  my  hero; 
(      Nor  reign  at  all,  or  as  a  monarch  reign; 
I  Or  to  some  lonelv  iuXe  of  gaolers  go, 
'  With   turncoat   Southey   for   my   turnkey 


LVII 
Sir  Walter  reign'd  before  me;  Moore  and 
^fibejl 
Before  and'  aher;  but  now  grown  more 

The  Muses  upon  Sion's  hill  must  ramble 
With  poets  almost  clei^ymen,  or  wholly ; 

And  Pegasus  hath  a  psalmodie  amble 
Beneath    the    very    Reverend    Rowley 

Who  shoes  the  glorious  animal  with  stilts, 
A  modem  Ancient  Pistol  —  by  the  hilts  I 


Then   there 's   my   gentle    Eaphues,   who, 
theysav,^    -  *^-  '^-i-. -'ft""",  C-™A' 
Sets  up  for  being  a  sort  of  mei-al  me; 
He  11  find  it  mther  difiicalt  some  day 

To  turn  out  both,  or  either,  it  may  be.   46a 
Some  persons   think  that   Coleridge   haUi 
the  sway; 
And  Wordsworth  has  supporters,  two  or 

And  that  dcep-mouth'd  Bteotian  'Savage 

Has   taken   for   a   swan   rogue    Southej's 


John  Keats,  who  was  kill'd  off  by  one 

Just   as   he   really  promised  something 

great, 
H  not  intelligible,  without  Greek 

Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late. 
Much  as  they  might  have  been  supposed  tu 

Poor  fellow  !  His  was  an  untoward  fate ; 

T  is   Strang    the   mind,   that   very   fleryi 

particle,  471 

Should  let  itself  be  snofTd  out  byan  ar- 


The  list  grows  long  of  live  and  dead  pre- 
tenders 
To  that  which  none  will  gain —  or  none 
will  know 
The   conqueror'  at   least;   who,  ere   Time 
renders 
His  last  award,  will  have  the  long  grass 

Above    his    bumt-out   brain,   and   sapless 
cinders. 
If  I  might  augur,  I  sbonld  rate  but  low 


DON   JUAN 


Where  the  |ir>etoTi&D  baaJa  take  up  tlia 
matter;  — 
A  '  dreiutf  ul  trade,'  like  his  who  '  gathers 
mmphire,' 
The  msoleut  soldiery  to  soothe  and  llat- 

With  Che  same  fuelings  as  yuu'd  cuax  a 
vampire. 
Nuw,  were  I  uuce  at  home,  and  in  good 


I  think  1  know  a  trick  or  two,  would  turn 

Their  Honka ;  —  but   it  ia   hardly  worth 

my  while  49a 

With  Buch  BiDall  gear  to  give  myself  coo- 
Indeed  I  've  Dot  the  Det'essary  bile; 

My  natural  temper  'a  really  aught  but  stern. 
And  even  my  Muae's  worat  reproof  's  ■ 

And   then  she  drops  a  brief  aJid  modern 

eurtsy, 
And  glides  away,  assured  nhe  never  hurts 

ye. 


My  Juan,  whom  I  left  in  deadly  peril 

Amongst  live  poets  and  blue  ladles,  past 

With  some  small  profit  through  that  field 

so  sterile, 

Being  tired  in  time,  and,  neither  least  nor 

last,  <!«, 

Left  it  before  he  had  been  treated  very  ill; 

And  henceforth  found  himself  more  gaily 

Amongst  the  higher  spirits  of  the  day. 
The  sun's  tme  son,  no  vapour,  but  a  my. 


His  morns  ho  pass'd  in  business  —  which, 
dissected, 
Was  like  aU  buHinoss  a  laborious  nothiiig 

That  lead.s  to  lassitude,  the  most  infected 
And    Ceutaur    Nessua   garb   of    mortal 
clothing. 


AU   kinds  of  toil,  save  for  our   couutrT^ 

good  — 
Which  grows  no  better,  though  't  is  tinie  it 


h  grows  no  I 
should. 


His  af teruouiis  he      _. , 

Lounging  and  boxing;   and  the  twdi^ 

In  riding  round  tbo»ie  vegetable  ptuicfa< 
Call'd  '  Parks,'  wher«   there   is   neither 
fruit  nor  flower 

Knough  togratifya  bee's  alight „, 

But  after  all  it  ia  the  only  ■  bower 

(In  Moure's  phrase),  where  the 


it  aaqnaiutauce  with  feaak 


Tlien  dress,  then  dinner,  then 

Then   glare   the   lamps,  then  whirl  tin 
wbeeb,  then  row 
Through   street  and  square   fast 
chariuts  hnrl'd 

Like  haniess'd  meteors;  then  along  the 

Chalk  mimics  painting;  then  festoonii  an 

Then  roll  the  brazen  thunders  of  the  door. 
Which  opens  (o  the  thousand  happy  few 
An  earthly  paradise  of  '  Or  Molu.' 


There  Btaods  tlie  noble  hostess,  uor  shall 

With  the  three-thousandth  cuitsj;  tbew 

the  HTiltz,  ipi 

The  only  dance  whieh  tenches  girls  to  tluok. 

Makes   one  iu   love  even  with    it«  very 

Saloon,   mom,  hall,  o'erflow  bejond  their 

And  long  the  latest  of  arrivals  halts, 
'Midst  royal  dukes  and  dauies  coiidenui''i 

Aud  gain  on  inch  of  staircase  at  a  time. 
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A  door  that 's  in  or  boudoir  out  of  the  waji 

When   ho   may  fix   himBelf   like   Biiuill 

'Jack  Homer,'  j4a 

And  let  tbe  Babel  round  run  as  it  mnj. 
And  look  on  aa  a  toonmeF,  or  a.  scomer, 

Or  an  approrer,  or  a  mere  spectator, 

Yawning  a  little  aa  the  night  grows  lat«t. 

LXIX 

Bnt  this  won't  do, save  by  and  by;  and  he 
Who,  like  Don  Joan,  takes  an  actiTs 

Most  steer  with  care  through  all  that  glit- 

Of  gems  and  plumes  and  pearls  and  silks, 

to  where 

He  deems  it  is  his  proper  place  to  be ;      ^49 

l>issolviDg  in  the  waltz  to  some  soft  air. 

Or  jvondlieF  prancing  with  mercorial  skill 

Where   Science   marshals   forth    her  own 

quadrille. 


Or,  if  be  dance  not,  but  hath  bigher  views 
Upon  an  heiress  or  bis  neighbour's  bride. 

Let  Lim  take  care  that  that  which  be  pur- 
ls not  at  once  too  palpably  descried. 

Fnll  many  an  eager  gentleman  oft  rues 
His  baste:   impatience   is   a   blnnderii^ 
guide. 

Amongst  a  people  famous  for  reflection. 

Who  Eke  to  play  tbe  fool  with  "= 


But,  if  ;ou  can  contrive,  get  next  atsn]q»eF; 

Ox,    if     forestalled,    get    opposite    and 
ogle:  — 
Oh,  ye  ambrosial  moments !  always  upper 

In  mind,  a  sort  of  sentimental  bogle. 
Which  eits  for  ever  upon  memory's  cmpper. 

The  gbost  of  vauisfa'd  pleasures  once  in 
vogue  t  111 
Can  tender  souls  relate  tbe  rise  and  fall 
Of  hopes  and  fearswbicb  shake  asingle  ball. 


Bnt  these  precaotionary  hints  can  touch 

Only  the  common  run,  wbo  must  pursue. 
And  watcb,  and  ward;  whose  plans  a  word 

Or  little  overturns;  and  not  tbe  few 

Or  many  (for  the  number's  sometimes  sucb) 

Whom  a  good  mien,  especially  if  new. 


Or  fame,  or  name,  for  wit,  war,  sense,  or 
Permits  whate'er  they  please,  or  did  not  long 


Our  hero,  as  a  hero,  yonng  and  handsome. 

Noble,  rich,  celebrated,  and  a  stranger, , 

Like  other  slaves  of  course  mnst  pay  his 

Before  he  can  escape  from  so  much  dau> 


Anduglineas,  disease,  as  toil  and  trouble;  — 
I  wish  they  knew  tbe  lite  of  a  young  noble. 

LXXIV  / 

Tbey  ere  young,  bnt  know  not  youth  —  it  il 
anticipated ; 
Handsome  but  wasted,  rich  without  a  sou: 
Their  vigour  in  a  thousand  arms  is  disaU 

Tbeir  cash  comes  from,  their  wealth  goes 

Both  senates  see  tbeir  nightly  votes  parti- 
cipated 
Between  the  tyrant's  and  the  tribunes' 

And  having  voted,  dined,  drunk,  gamed,  and 
wbored,  "^ 

Tbe  family  vault  receives  another  lord. 

LXXV  „;^ 

'  Where  is  the  world  7 '  cries  Tooug,  at 

tighiy  — '  Where 

The  world  in  which  a  man  was  bom  If- 

Alast 

Where  is  tbe  world  of  tioht  vears  past  ? 

I  look  for  it  —  't  is  ^ne,  a  globe  of  glass! 
Crack'd,  sbiver'd,  vanisb'd,  scarcely  galM 

A  silent  change  dissolTSs  the  glittering 

Statesmen,  chiefs,  orators,  queens,  patriiU( 

kings, 
And  dandies,  all  are  gone  on  the  wi^'s 

wings.  M* 


Where  is  Napoleon  the  Grand  ?  God  knows: 
Where  Uttle  Castlereagh  ?  The  devil  oU 


WTiere  Gmttan,  Ciirran,  SberiiUD,  all  those 
Who  bouiul  the  bar  or  senate  iu  their 
spoil  ? 
Where  u  the  uliliappy  Qiieeu,  with  nil  her 

Atid  where  the  Duughtor,  whom  the  Islea 

loved  well  1 
Where  are  those  martjr'd  sainta  the  Five 

per  Cents  ? 
And  where  —  oh,  wbarc  the  devil  are  the 


LXXVll 
Where   's    Bruniiuel  ?     Dish'd.     Wliere  's 
Loog  PoIp  WeUesley  ?   Diddled. 
Where  '8  Whitbread?  Romilly  7  Where 's 
George  the  Third  1  6,„ 

Where  is  his  wilL  ?  (That 's  not  M  soon  un- 
riddled.) 
And   where   is   '  Fain '  the  Fourth,  oiir 
'  royal  bird  ? ' 
Gone  down,  it  eueins,  to  Scotland  to  be  iid- 
died 
Unto  by  Sawnej's  violin,  we  have  beard; 
'  Caw  me,  earn  thee  '  —  for  wa.  months  hath 

been  batchii^ 
This  scene  of  royu  itoh  and  loyal  scratch- 
ing. 


Where  is  Lord  This  ?  And  where  my  Ladv 
That  ? 

The  Honourable  Mistresses  and  Misses  ? 
Some  laid  aside  like  nil  old  Opera  hat. 

Married,  iinmarried.  and  remarried  (this 

An  evolution  oFt  porformed  of  late). 

Where    are    the    Dublin    abouts  —  and 

London  hisses  ? 
Where  are  theGrenviUes  ?  Tam'd  as  usual. 

Wbere 
Mj  friends  the  Whigs  7  Exactly  where  they 


Where     are     the      l^dy     Carolines     and 
Frani^eses  ? 
Divorced  or  doing  theresnent,   Yp  annals 
So  brilliant,  where  the  list  of  routs  and 
dances  is,  — 
Tboii  Morning  Post,  sole  record  of  the 
paoels 
Broken  in  carriages,  and  all  the  phanttL^es 
Of  fashion,  ^  say  what  streams  oow  fill 
those  channels  ?  ejo 


tiwl 


Some  die,  some  fly,  some  languiab  on  tfaa' 

Continent, 
Because  the  Utnes  have  hardly  left  them 
tenant. 

LXXX 
Some  who  onee  set  their  cnjis  a 

Have  taken  uji  at  length  with  younger! 

brothers: 

Some  heiivsaes  have  bit  at  Kbsrpers'  hook•^' 

Some  maid.s  have  been  made  wives,  nmift 

merely  niulbers; 

Others  have  lost  their  fresh  and  Eaiiy  looks: 

In  short,  the  list  of  altemtions  bothers.      ,i 
There 's  little  strange  in  this,  but  something  J 

strange  is 
The   imusuaJ  quiekneM   of  these 


Talk  not  of  soveuly  years  a»  age ;   in  seven 
I  have  seen  mure  uliaiiges,   down   frooi 
monarrbs  to 
The  humblest  individual  under  heaven. 
Than  might  suffice  a  modetxte  evntarf 
through. 
I  knew   that  nought  whs  lasting,  but  no* 

Chiingu  grows   too  cLimgeable,    withoat 

Naught '»   permanent   Binong    the    hiunu 

Except  the  Whigs  not  getting  into  place. 


I  have  seen  Napoleon,  who  seem'd  qoite  * 
Jupiter, 
Shrink    to   a   Saturn.      I    have    seen  i 
Duke  t^ 

(No  matter  which)  turn  politician  stupider. 
If  that  cun  well  be,  than  his  wooden  Uh^ 
But  it  is  time  that  I  should  hoist  my  'blue 
Peter,' 
And  sail  for  a  new  theme:  —  I  have  seen 
— and  shook 
To  see   it —  tlie  king  biss'd,  and   then  cs- 

But  don't  pretend  to  settle  which  was  best 

LXXXIII 
I   have  seen   the   Landholders   without  a 

I  have  seen  Joanna  Southcote  —  I  Iwva 
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1  that  sad  affair  of  the  late 

660 

D  iuBtead  of  a  fool's 

I  have  seen  a  Congreas  doing  all  that 's 

I  have  seen  some  nations  lilie   o'erloaded 


I  have  seen  crowus  it 


I  haves 


Lxxxrv 
n  small  poets,  and  great  prosere, 


Intenniiiable  —  not  eternal  —  ipeakers  — 

I  have  seen  Uie  funds  at  war  with  house 

and  land  — 

I  have  seen  the  oountrj  gentlemen  turn 

squeakers  — 

I  have  Been  the  people  ridden  o'er  like  sand 

By  slaves   on  horseback  —  I  have   seen 

malt  liquors  670 

'   "       ■  thin   potations '  by  John 

11  John   half  detect   himself  a 


I  have   > 


Inll- 


And  tisnsient,  and  devour'd  b;  the  same 
'  Life  *B  a  poor  player,'  —  then  *  play  out 


Yevillainsl*  and  above  all  keep  a  sharp  eye 
Much  less  on  what  you  do  than  what  you 


Be  hypocritical,  be  cantious,  be 

Not  what  you  teem,  bnt  always  what  you 


But  how  shall  I  relate  in  other  cantos 
Of  what  befell  our  hero  in  the  land, 
Which  't  is   the   common   cry   and   lie   to 

A    moral    country  ?      But   I   hold    my 

For  I  disdain  to  write  an  Atalantis; 
But  't  is  as  well  at  once  to  underal 
Ton  are  not  a  moral  people,  and  yon  know 


Without  the  aid  of  t4X>  si 


LXXXVII 
What  Juan  saw  and  underwent  shall  be 
My  topic,  with  of  course  the  due  lestne- 
tion  691 

Which  IB  required  by  proper  courtesy; 

And  recollect  the  work  is  only  fic^n. 
And  that  I  sing  of  neither  mine  nor  me, 
Though  every  scribe,  in  some  alight  tun 
of  diction, 
Will   hint   allusions   never   meant.     Ne'er 

Thit — when  I  speak,  I  don'l  hml,  bat  «pMut 


L  XXXV  HI 

Whether   he   married   with    the   third   or 
Offspring  of  some  sage  husband-bunting 


Or  whether  with  some  virgin  of  more  worth 
(I  mean  in  Fortune's  matrimonial  bonn- 

He  took  to  regularly  peopling  Earth, 
Of  which  your  lawful  awful  wedlock 
fount  is,  — 
Or  whether  he  was  taken  in  for  danu^es, 
For  being  too  eicurflive  in  his  homages,  — 


Is  yet  within  the  unread  events  of  time. 
Thus  fat,  go  forth,  thou  lay,  which  I  will 

Aninst  the  same  given  onaudty  of  rhvme. 
For   being   as  much  tlie  subject   ot   at- 
tack 
As  ever  yet  was  any  work  sublime. 

By  those  who  love  to  say  that  white  is 

black.  7„ 

So  much  the  better  I  —  I  may  stand  alone, 

Bnt  would  not  change  my  trie  thoughts  tor 

a  throne. 
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But  when  i 

saee. 
And  don  t  know  justly  what  we  would  be 

at  — 
A  period  something  like  a  printed  p«ge, 


Black  letter  upon  foolscBp,  while  our  hair 
Grows  grixzl^,  and  we  are  not  what  v>e 


Too  oUl  for  youth,  —  too  young,  at  thirty- 
five. 
To  herd  with  boys,  ar  board  with  good 
ttreeficore,  —  lo 

I  wonder  people  should  be  left  alive; 

But  MDCe  tiey  are,  tlmt  epoch  is  a  bore: 
Love  lingers  sbll,  although  't  were  late  to 

And  aa  for  other  love,  the  illuiiion  's  o'er; 
And  mouey,  that  most  pure  iiuagiiuition, 
Gleams  only  through  the  dawn  uf  iu  ere- 


O  Gold  I    Wbv  call  we  miiwrri  loisctable  ? 
Theirs   ia   tue   pleasure  Uiat  can  never 
pall; 
Theirs  is  the  best  bower  anchor,  the  chain 

Wliicb  holds  fnat  other  plettnures  great 
and  smaU.  te 

Ye  who  hut  see  tbe  saving  man  at  table, 
And  scorn  his  temperate  board,  as  ncme 

at  all. 
And  wonciur  how  the  wtalthy  can  be  sparing, 
Know  not  what  vtaious  spring  from   each 

cheese-paring. 


Lore  or   lust  makes   man  sick,  and   wine 
much  sicker; 
Ambition   rends,   u.nd    gaming   gains    a 

But    making    money,    slowly    first,    then 
quicker, 
And  adding  still  a  little  through  each 

(Which  mUl  come  over  things),  beats  love 

The  gamester's   counter,  or  the  statcs- 

O  Gold  1  I  sUll  prefer  thee  luito  paper. 
Which  makes  honk  credit  like  a  bank  of 
vapour. 

Who  hold  the  balajice  of  the  world  ?    Who 

O'er  eongreas,  whether  royalist  or  lib- 
eral 7 


Who  rouse  the  shirtlesB  patriots  of  Spain  J    i 
(That  make  old  Europe's  journal;  «]iKak  ' 
and  gibber  all.) 
Who  keep  the  world,  both  old  and  new.  ia 

Or  pleasure  ?    Who  make   politics   r^ 
glibber  all  7 
The  shade  of  Buonaparte's  noble  daring?  — 
Jew  Rothschild,  and  his  fellow-Chri^tiao, 


Those,  and  the  truly  liberal  LaStI«, 

Ate  the  true  lords  of   Europt?.     Eveij- 

Is  not  a  merely  speculative  hit. 

But  seats  a  nation  or  upsetj  a  throne. 

RGpnhlics  also  get  involved  a  bit; 

Columbia's  stock  hath   bolders   not  na- 

On  "Change;  and  even  thy  stiver  eoQ,  Per% 
Must  get  itself  discoonted  by  a  Jew- 


Why  call  the  miser  miserable  ?  he 

I  said  before ;  the  frugal  life  ia  his,       ^ 

Whiuh  in  a  saint  or  cynic  ever  wits 

The  theme  of  praise :  a  hermit  wouU  pot 

Cani,niiation  fov  thu  self-saitif  i.-ausf. 
And    wherefore    blaine    gaunt    wealth's 

austerities  7 
Because,  you  '11  sav,  nought  calls  for  sndi 

a  trial;  — 
Then  there  'a  more  merit  in  his  aelf-denikl 


ipu'kling  on  from  heap  to  he^  dii- 

Pouasit,  the  ore,  of  which  mert  kepa  tl- 

Nationit   athwart   the  deep:   the  goktoi 

Fla-fb  up  in  ingots  from  the  mine  obscnrc; 
On  hun  the  diamond  pours  its  brillianl 

While   the   mild    emerald's    boam   shades 

down  the  dies 
Of  other  stones,  to  soothe  the  miser's  ejei 


The  lands  on  either  side  are  his;  the  ship 
From  Ceylon,  Inde,  or  far  Cathay,  on- 
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For  him  the  fngisnt  produce  of  each  trip; 
BencAth  his  cars  of  Cet«3  groan  the 

And  the  vine  bluabes  like  Aorora's  lip; 

His  veij  cellars  might  be  kings'  abodes; 
While  be,  despising  every  seiiBwu  call,  71 
Commands  —  the  intellectual  lord  of  all. 


Perhaps  he  hath  great  projects  in  his  mind, 
To  build  a  college,  or  to  found  a  race, 

A  hospital,  a  church,  —  and  leave  behind 
Some  dome  surmoonted  hj  his  me^re 

Perhaps  he  fain  would  liberate  mankijid 
Even  with   the  very  ore   which   makes 
them  base; 
FethapB  he  would  be  wealthiest  of  his  na- 

Or  revel  in  the  joys  of  calculation.  So 


But  whether  all,  or  each,  or  none  of  these 
May  be  the  hoarder's  principle  of  action. 

The  fool  will  call  such  mania  a  disease: — - 
What   U   his  oiont    Go  — look   at  each 


Wars,  revels,  loves — -do  these  bring  men 

Than  the  mere  plodding  through  each 

'  vulgar  fractiim  ?  ' 
Or  do  they  benefit  mankind  ?   Lean  miser  t 
Let  spendthrifts'  heirs  enquire  of  yours  — 

who 's  wiser  ? 


How  beauteous  are  rouleaus  1  how  charm- 
ing chests 
Containing  ingots,  bags  of  dollars,  coins 
(Kot  of  uld  victors,  all  whose  heads  and 

Weigh  not  the  thin  ore  where  their  vis- 

age  shines. 

But)  of  fine  unclipt  gold,  where  dully  rests 

Some    likeness,    which    the    glittering 

cirque  confines, 

Of     modem,     reigning,     sterling,     stupid 

Yes !  ready  money  is  Aladdin's  lamp. 


'Love    rules    the    camp,    the    court,    the 
grove,'  —  'for  love 
Is    heaven,   and    heaven   is   love:' — so 
sings  the  bard; 


Which  it  w 

(A  thing         .       ,      „  ,     - 

Perhaps  there  may  be  something  in  '  the 
grove,' 

At  least  it  rhymes  to  '  love ; '  but  t  'm 

To  douDt  (no  less  than  landlords  of  their 
rental) 

If  ■  courts '  luid  ■  camps '  be  quite  so  senti- 
mental. 

XIV 

But  if  Love  don'^  Cath  does,  and  Cash 

Cash  roles  the  grove,  and  fells  it  too 
Without  cash,  camps  were  thin,  and  coiuto 


So  Cash  rules  Love  the  ruler,  on  his  own 
High  ground,  as  virgin  Cynthia   sways 

the  tideB:  us 

And  as  for  '  Heaven  being  Love,'  why  not 

say  honey 
Is  wax  ?    Heaven  is  not  Love,  't  is  Matri- 

Is  not  all  love  prohibited  whatever. 

Excepting  marriage  ?  which  is  love,  no 
doubt. 
After  a  sort;  but  somehow  people  never 
With  the  same  thought  the  two  words 
have  help'd  out: 
Love  may  exist  wUh  marriage,  and  should 


And  ought  to  go  by  quite  another  n 


Now  if  the '  court,'  a 


Recruited  all  with  constant  married  men, 
Who  never  coveted  their  neighbour's  lot, 

I  say  Aal  line  's  a  lapsus  of  the  pen;  — 
Strange  too  in  my  '  bnon  camerado '  Scott, 

So  celebrated  for  his  morals,  when 
My  Jeffrey  held  him  up  as  aa  example 
To   me;  —  of   whom  these   morals   are   a 

XVII 
Well,  if  I  don't  succeed,  I  have  succeeded, 
And   that 's   enough;  (ueeeeded   in   my 
youth,  ij» 
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TbB  only  time  when  muoh  bucpiuih  ia  needed  ; 
And   mj   Bucceas   produced   what   I,  in 

Citred   tnuitt   about;   it   iieeil   not  now   be 

pleaded  — 
WhaleVr  it  waa,  t  was  mine;  I'  Te  paid, 

in  ti-uth. 
Of  litte  the  pennlty  of  such  success, 
Bnt  hava  not  lyani'd  to  wiab  it  any  less. 


That  suit  in  Cliancerj,  —  which  some  per- 

In  an  appeal  to  the  unborn,  whom  they. 
In  the  tnith  of  their  proureative  creed, 

Bajitize  poaterity,  or  future  clay,  —     ,,■, 
To  me  aeema  but  a  dubious  kind  of  reed 

To  lean  on  for  support  in  any  way; 
Since  odds  are  that  posterity  will  know 
No  more  of  thorn,  tiian  they  at  her,  1  trow. 


Why,  I  'm  posterity  — and  eo  are  yoo; 
And  whom  do  we  remember  ?     Not  a 
hundred. 
Were    every    memory   written    down   all 

The  tenth  or  twentieth  name  would  be 
but  blunder'd; 
Even  Plutarch's  Lives  have  but  pick'd  out 

And  'gainst  those  few  your  annalists  have 
thunder'd;  isl. 

And  Mitford  in  the  nineteenth  ceutury 
Gives,  with  Greek  truth,  the  good  old  Greek 


Good  people  all,  of  every  degree, 

Ye  gentle  readers  and  ungentle  wiitera. 

In  this  twelfth  Canto  't  is  my  niah  to  be 
As  sci'ioiia  as  if  1  had  for  indjters 

MalthuB   and    Wilberforce;  — the   last  »et 

The   Negroes,   and   is  worth   a   million 

fighters; 
While   Wellington   has   but   enslaved   the 

Whites, 
And  MaltbuH  does  tbe  thing  'gainst  which 


And  hold  op  to  the  son  my  little  taper  ? 
Mankind  just  now  sei:m  wrapt  iu  medii- 

On  oonstitucions   and   steam-bottts   of   t«- 

While  sages  writ«  agunst  all  pittctvatia*. 
Unless  a  mu>  can  ealu'ulate  liis  means 
Of   feeding   brats    the   moment    bis   wife 


That 's  noble  .'     That  'a  romantic  I     For  mr 
I>art, 
t  think  that '  Phito-genitiveness '  is        ■;■ 
{Now  here's   a  word  qoiti?  after  my  own 

Though  there  'a  a   shorter   a  good  dal    { 

If  that  politeness  set  it  not  ajurt; 

But  I  'm  resolved  to  suy  nongbt  that  V    I 

I  say,  metliinlni  that  'Philo-genitiveDess'       | 
Might  meet  from  men  a  little  more  targa^    ' 


Which  can  await  warm  youth  in  its  wiid 

'T  is  true,  that  thy  career  is  not  a  new  aor; 
Thou  art  no  novice  in  the  headlong  chiw 
Of  early  life ;  but  this  is  a  new  land. 
Which  foreigners  can  never  understand. 


What  with  a  small  diversity  of  climate. 
Of  hot  or  cold,  mercurial  or  sedate, 

I   could   send   forth   my   mandate   like  a 
primate 
Upon  the  rest  of  Europe's  social  state; 

But  thou  art  the  most  difficult  to  rhTtne  i(. 
Great  Britain,  whlcb  the  Mnse  may  pene- 

All  coontrieB  have  their  '  Lions,'  bat  in  llm 
There  is  but  one  superb  menagerie. 


But  1  am  sick  of  politics.   Begin, 
'  Paulo  Mnjora.'    Juan,  undecided 

Amongst  the  paths  of  being  '  taken  in,' 
Above  the  ice  had  like  a  slaU«r  gUdad: 
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When  tir»d  of  plaji  he  flirted  without  siii 
With  some  of  thoBe  fair  oreatuMS  who 
have  prided 
Themselves  on  innocent  taotaliution, 
And  hate  all  vice  except  ita  reputation,   m 

But  thcM  are  few,  and  in  the  end  the;  make 
Some   devilish   escapade   or   sdr,  which 

That  even  the  pnrest  people  may  mistake 
Their  way  through  virtue  B  primrose  paths 

ofsnona; 
And  then  men  stare,  as  if  a  new  ass  spake 
To  BaUam,  and  from   tongue   to  ear 

o'erflows 
Quicksilver  small  talk,  ending  (if  you  note 

it) 
With  the  kind  world's  amen  — '  Who  would 

have  thought  it  ? ' 

XX  VI I 
The  little  Leila,  with  her  orient  eyes, 

And  taciturn  Asiatic  disposition  no 

{Which  saw  all  western  things  with  small 
surprise. 

To  the  surprise  of  people  of  condition, 
Who  thbk  that  Doveltiea  afe  butterfUcs 

To  be  pursued  as  food  for  inanition), 
Her  charming  figure  and  romantic  history 
Became  a  kind  of  fashionable  mystery. 

The  women  much  divided  —  as  is  usual 
Amongst  the  sex  in  little  things  or  great. 

Think  not,  fair  creatures,  that  I  mean  to 

abuse  you  all  ■~-  nq 

I  have  always  liked  you  better  than  I 

Since  I  've  grown  moral,  still  I  mast  accuse 
you  all 
Of  being  apt  to  talk  at  a  great  rate; 
And  now  there  was  »  general  sensation 
Amongat  you,  about  Leila's  education. 

XXIX 
In  one  point  only  were  you  settled  — 
You  had  reuse 

of  grace, 
As  beautiful  as  her  own  naUvc  land. 

And  far  away,  the  last  bud  of  her  n 
Howe'er  our  friend  Don  Juan  might  i 

Himself   for   five,   four,   three,   or 
years'  space. 


w  that  a  yoimg  child 


Wonld  be  much  better  taught  beneath  tbe 
Of  peeresses  whose  follies  had  run  dry. 

XXX 

So  first  there  was  a  generous  emulation, 
And  then  there  was  a  general  competi- 

To  undertake  the  orphan's  education. 

As  Juan  was  a  person  of  condition. 
It  had  been  an  a^ont  on  this  occasion 

To  talk  of  a  subscription  or  petition; 
But  sixteen  dowagers,  ten  unwed  she  st 
Whose  tale  belongs  t     '  "  " 

Agea,"  141 

XXXI 

And  one  or  two  sad,  separate  wives,  without 

A  fruit  to  bloom  upon   their  withering 


d  she  stupes, 
m's  Middle 


Beg 


bough  — 

i   the  phrase   that   settles   i 


Meaning  a  virgin's  first  blush  at  a  ront, 
And  all  her  points  as  thorough-bred  to 

And  I  assure  you,  that  like  virgin  honey 
Tastes  their  first  season  (mostly  if  Uiey 
have  money). 


The  watchful  mothers,  and    the  careful 
(Who,  by  the  by,  when  clever,  are  more 

At  making  matches,  where  '  't  is  gold  that 

glisters,' 
Thau  their  he  relatives),  like  flies  o'er 

candy 
Buzz  round  '  the  Fortune '  with  their  busy 

battery. 
To  turn  her  head  with  waltzing  and  with 

flattery! 


Each  annt,  each  cousin,  hath  her  speenla- 

Nay,  married  dames  will  now  and  then 

discover 
Such  pure  disinterestedness  of  passion, 
I  've   knovm   them  oonrt  an  heiress  few 

their  lover.  jta 
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'  Tautsue  I '  Such  the  virtues  of  high  sta- 

Even  iu  the  hopeful  Isle,  whose  outlet 's 

While  the  poor  rich  wretch,  objett  of  those 


Has 


o  wish  her  sire  had  had  male 


Some  aresooD  bagg'd,  and  Bome  reject  three 
doien. 
T  is  fine  to  see  them  siiattering  refusak 
And  wild  dianiaj  o'er  erery  angry  cousin 

(Friends  of  the  par^),  who  begin  accusalx. 

Such   aa  — '  Unless  Mbs  (Blank)  meant  to 

have  chosen 

Poor    Freilerick,  why  did    abe    bccohI 

perusals  t;c 

To   his   billets?     Whg   waits  with   biro? 

Why,  I  pray, 
Look  yes  last  mght,  and  yet  say  no  to-day  ? 


■  Why  7  —  Why  ?  —  Besides,  Fred  really 
was  attach'd; 
T  was  not  ber  fortune  —  he  baa  enough 
without; 
The   time  will  come  she  11  wish  that  she 
had  snatch 'il 
So  good  HQ  opportunity,  no  doubt:  — 
But   the   old   marchioness  some   pbm  had 
hateb'd, 
As  1 11  t«lt  Aurea  at  to-morrow's  rout; 
And    aft«r    all    poor    Frederick   may   do 

Pray  did  you  see  her  answer  to  bia  letter  ? ' 


Smart  uniforms  and  sparkling  coronets 
Are  spum'd  in  turn,  until  ber  turn  arrives, 

After  male  loss  of  time,  and  hearts,  and  bets 
Upon   the    sweepstakes   for   substantial 

And  when  at  last  the  pretty  creature  gets 
Some  gentleman,  who  fights,  or  writes, 
or  drives, 
It  soothea  the  awkward  squad  of  the  re- 
jected 
To  find  how  very  badly  she  selected. 


3  they  accept  some  long  pur- 
Wom  out  with  importunity ;  or  fall     190 


(But  here  perhaps  the  tnst«neeti  arc  fewer) 
To  the  lot  of  him  who  scarce  purvoed  at 
sJI. 

A  hflJEv  widower  tum'd  of  forty  *s  sure 
(If  t  is  not  vain  examples  tu  r«anll) 

To  draw  a  high  prize:  now,  howe'er  he  got 

See    nought    more   atrauge    in   thi»  tltaa 
t'other  lottery. 

XXXVIII 
I,  for   my   part   (one   'modem    inst&iu'e' 


'  True,  't  is  a  pity  - 

Was  chosen  from  out 

Albeit  my  years  n 


pity  't  is,  't  is  true  ■). 
ui  amatory  score, 
!re  less  discreet  thaa 


I  '11  not  gainsay  the  generous  public's  voices 
That   the  young   lady  made  a,   monstram 
choice. 


Oh,  pardon  my  digression  —  or  at  least 
Peruse  I  "T  is  always  with  a  moral  end 

That  I  dissert,  like  grace  befors  a.  feut: 
For  like  an  aged  aunt,  or  tiresome  friend, 

A  riffid  guardian,  or  a  ipalou.s  prieiit,       i~j 
My  Muse  by  exhortation  means  to  meiKi 

AU  people,  at  all  times,  and  m  most  place). 

Which  puts   my   Pegasus   to   these  gr»w 


But  now  I  'm  going  to  be  iuimoral;  ixnr 

1  mean  to  show  things  really  as  they  vt, 
Not  as  they  ought  to  be:  for  I  avow. 
That   till   we   see  what 's  what  b  fact, 
we  're  for 
From  much  improvement   with   that   vir- 
tuous plough 
Which  shims  the  surface,  le&ving  scam 

Upon  the  black  loam  loug  manured  by  Vic. 
Only  to  keep  its  cum  at  the  old  price,     ji- 


But  first  of  little  Leila  we  11  dispose; 
For  like  a  day-dawn  she  wsa  jonng  viA 

Or  like  the  old  comparison  of  snows, 
Whic^h  are  more  pure  than  pleasant  to  l« 
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Like  many  people  evecybody  knova, 
Don  Juan  was  delighted  to  secure 


night  not  profit  much  by  being  at 

XLU 

Besides,  he  had  found  out  be  was  bo  tutor 

(I  wish  that  otbera  would  find  out  the 

Aud  rather  wish'd  in  such  things  to  stand 
neuter. 
For  silly  wards  will  bring  tbeir  guardians 

80  when  he  saw  each  aneieut  dame  a  suitor 

To  make  hia  little  wild  Asiatio  tame. 
Consulting  *  the  SocieW  for  Yioe 
Suppression,'    Lady    Pinchbeck    was     hia 
choice. 


—  and    had    been,  i 


Virtuous   she 
believe; 

Although    the    world    has    such  an  evil 
tongue 
That  —  out    my   chaster   ear   will    not 

An  echo  of  a  syllable  that 's  wrong: 

In  fact,   there 's  notliing   makes  tne  so 
much  grieve. 
As  that  abominable  tittle-tattle. 
Which  b  the  cud  escbew'd  by  human  cattle. 

XLIV 
Moreover  I  've  rcmark'd  (and  I  was  ottce 

A  slight  observer  in  a  modest  way). 
And  so  may  every  one  eicept  a  dunce, 

That  ladies  in  their  youth  a  little  gay. 
Besides  their  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 

Of  the  sad  eonse<}uence  of  going  astray,  jjo 
Are   wiser   in   their  warnings  ^[ainst   the 

Which  the  mere  passionless  can  never  know. 


While  the    harsh   prude   indemnifles   her 

By   railing  at  the  unknown  and  envied 
pnssion. 
Seeking  far  leas  to  save  you  than  to  hurt 


you, 


o  put  yoD  out  of 


The  kinder  veteran  with  calm  words  will 
Entreating  you  to  pause  before  you  dash 


XLVI 

Now  whether  it  be  thus,  or  that  they  are 

stricter. 

As  better  knowing  why  they  should  be  so, 

I  think  j-ou  11  find  ftom  many  a  Eamily  pio- 

That  daugliters  of  such  mothers  as  may 

The  world  by  experience  rather  than   by 

lecture. 

Turn  out  much  better  for  the  Smithfleld 

Show 

Of  vestals  brought  into  the  marriage  mart. 

Than  those  bred  up  by  prudes  without  a 

XLVII 
I  said  that  Lady  Pinchbeck  bad  beentalk'd 

As  who  has  not,  if  female,  young,  and 
pretty  ?  ,7a 

But  now  no  more  the  ghost  of  Scandal 
stalk'd  about ; 

She    merely   was    deem'd   amiable   and 

And  several  of  her  best  bon-mota  were 
hawk'd  about : 


High  in  high  circles,  gentle  in  her  own. 
She  was  the  mild  reprover  of  the  young, 

Whenever  —  which   means   every  day  — 
they  'd  shown 
An  awkward  inclination  to  go  wrong.  jSo 

The  quantity  of  good  she  did  'g  unknown. 
Or  at  the  least  would  lengthen  out  my 
song: 

Ll  brief,  the  little  orphan  of  the  East 

Had  raised  an  interest   in   her,  which  in- 

XLIX 
Juan,  too,  was  a  sort  of  favourite  with  ber. 
Because  she  thought  him  a  good  heart  at 
bottom. 
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A  little  spoil'd,  but  not  ao  altogetlier; 
Which  wad  a  wonder,  if  yuu  think  who 
got  him, 
And  how  be  bad  been  toM'd,  he  scarce  knew 
whither : 
Though   this    might  ruin  othera,  it  did 


At   least   entirely  - 
Cbangeii  in  youth,  t 


-  for   be   had  seen  too 
be  Bnrprised  at  any. 


And  these  Tiuiaaitudes  tell  best  in  youth ; 

For  when  tbey  happen  at  a  riper  age. 
People  are  apt  to  blouie  the  Pal«B,  forjtooth. 

And  wonder  ProTidence  is  not  more  sage. 
Adversity  is  the  first  path  to  truth: 

He  who  hath  proved  war,  storm,  or  wo- 
man's rage, 
Whether  his  winters  bo  eighteen  or  eighty. 


How  far  it  proiits  is  another  matter.  — 
Our  hero  gladly  saw  his  little  ehargo 

Safe   with   a   lady,    whose   hist   grown-np 
daughter 
Being  long  married,  and  thus  set  at  la^e. 

Had  left  :ill  the  iiccompliHliinents  she  taught 

To  be  transniitted,  like  the  Lord  Mayor's 

To  the  next  comer;  or  — as  it  will  tell 
More  Muae-like  —  like  to  Cytherea's  shell. 


I  call  such  things  transmission ;  for  there  is 
A  floating  babuice  of  accomplishment  fio 

Which  tonus  a  pedigree  from  Miss  to  Miss, 
According  as  their  minds  or  hacks  are 

Some  waltz;  some  draw;  some  fathom  the 

"'      itaphysics;  others 


With  t! 


;   tbe  u 


t  moderate  shine  a 


While  others  have  a  genius  tum'd  for  fits. 


But  whether  Hts,  or  wits,  or  harpsichords, 
Theology,  line  arts,  or  finer  stayK, 

May  he  the  baits  for  gentlemen  or  lords 
With    regular    descent,    in    these    our 


The   last   year  to   the    new    tranaf^ra  iU 

New   vestals  claim  men's  ej«s  with  tlM 

Of  '  elegant    et  eatera,  in  fresh  batches  — 
All  matchless  creatures,  and   jet   bent  <* 

matches. 


Bnt  now  I  will  begin  my  poem.      Tis 
Perhaps  a  little  straiu^,  if  not  quite  aev. 

That  from  the  first  of  Cantos  up  to  this 
I  've   not  begun   what   we    have    to  pt 
through. 

These  firrst  twelve  books  are  merelv  fioiiB- 

Preludios,  trying  just  a  string  or  two  ua 
Upon  my  lyre,  or  making  the  pegs 
And  when  so,  you  shall  have  the 


My  Muses  do  not  care  a  pinch  of  ro^ 
About  what's  call'd  success,  or  not  ■de- 
ceediug; 
Such  thoughts  are  quite  1>elaw  the  stnia 
they  have  chosen; 
"T  is   a   'great   moral    lesson  '  thej  in 
reading. 
I  thought,  at  setting  off,  abont  two  donn 

Cantos  wonld  do;  but  at  Apollo's  pleodine. 
If  thntmy  Pegasus  should  not  be  foimder'i 
I    think    to  canter  gently   thruQgh  ■  bun- 


Although  the  highest:  but  as  swords  bs' 
hUts 
By  which  their  power  of  mischief  is  ii 
creased. 
When  man  in  battle  or  in  (luarrel  tilts, 
Thus  the  low  world,  north,  south,  or  ««a 


Musi 


still  obey  the  high  —  which  is  tUi 

moon,  their  sun,  their  gaa,  their  ftr- 

thing  candle. 


He  had  many  friends  who  had  manv  wivM, 
Well  look'd  upon  by  both,   to  that  »- 


J 


CANTO    THE  TWELFTH 


Of   friendabip  which   jod   may  ftccept  of 
pnss, 
It  does  nor  good  nor  harm ;  being  m<ii«ly 

To   keop  the  wheels  going   of  the   higher 

And  diaw  tfaetn  nigbUy  when  a  ticket  *s 

And  what  with  inuqueiades,  and  fdtes,  and 

I   Buch   a   life   Bcarc« 


For  the  fiist  t 
palls. 


Lviir 
uuried  man,  with  agood  a 


Fonng 

knd  fortune,   has  an  awkwaid   part 
play; 
Forgood  society  is  but  a  game, 
'^e  royal  giune  of  Goose,'  as  I  may 
say,  4^ 

Where  every  body  has  some  separate  aim. 

An  end  to  answer,  or  a,  plan  to  lay  — 
The  single  ladies  wishing  to  be  double. 
The  married  ones  to    save    the    virgins 
trouble. 


J  don't  mean  this  as  general,  but  particular 
Examples  may  be   found  of   such   pur- 

Though  several  also  keep  their  perpendicu- 
lar 
Like  poplars,  with  good    principles   for 

Tet  many  have  a.  method  more  reticular  — 
'Fiihere  for  men,'  like  sirens  with   soft 

For  talk  six  times  vrith  the  same  single 

And  you  may  get  the  wedding  dresses  ready. 


Perhaps  you  11  have  a  letter  from    the 
mother, 
To  say  her  daughter's  feelings  are  tre- 
panned; 
Ferhapayon  '11  havea  visit  from  the  brother. 
All  strut,  and  stays,  and  whiskers,  to  de- 

Wbat  '-your  intentions  are  7 '  —  One  way  or 

It  seems  the  virgin's  heart  eipeots  your 
hand: 
And  between  pity  for  her  case  sind  yours. 
Yon  11  add  to  Matrimony's  list  of  cures.  48a 


I  've  known  a  dozen  weddings  made  eTen 

ihia. 
And  some  of  them  high  names:  I  have 

also  known 
Young  men  who  —  though  they  hated  to 

disCQSB 

Pretensions  which  they  never  dream'd  to 
have  shown  ^ 
Yet  neither  frighten'd  by  a  female  fuss, 
Nor    by    mustacMos    moved,    were    let 

And    lived,    as    did    the    broken-hearted 

In  happier  pli^t  than  if  they  form'd  a 


There 's  also  nigbtlTi  to  the  oninitiated, 
A  peril  —  not  indeed  like  love  or  mar- 
riage, 49D 
But   not   the   less   for   this   to   be   depre- 

It  is  —  I  meant  and  mean  not  to  dispar- 
age 
The  show  of  virtue  even  in  the  vitiated  — 
It  adds  an  outward  grace  unto  their  car- 
riage— 
But  to  denounce  tbe  amphibious  sort  of  har- 
lot, 
■  Couleur  de  rose,'  who  'a  neither  white  nor 
scarlet. 

LXIII 
Sueh  is  your  cold  coquette,  who  can't  say 


And  11 


"C 


t  say  '  Yes,'  and  keeps  you  on 


On  a  lee-shore,  till  it  begins  to  blow  — 
Then  sees  your  heart  wreck'd,  with  an 
inwanl  scoffing.  500 

This  works  a  world  of  sentimental  woe. 
And  sends  new  Werters  yearly  to  their 


'  Ye  gods,  I  grow  a  talker  I '   Let  us  prate. 
The  next  of  perils,  though  I  place  it 

Is  when,  without  regard  to  '  church   or 
state,' 
A  wife  makes  or  takes  love  in  upright 


Abroad,  suub  Uiiiig*  decide  fow  women's 

fate  — 

(SdcIi,  early  traveller  I  is  the  truUi  thou 

learnest)  —  ;io 

But  ill  old  Engkud,  when  u  j-oung  bride 


For  't  is  »  low,  newspaper,  humdiutn,  law- 
Country,  where  a  young  couple  of  the 
Can't  form  a  bieudshi]],  but  the  world  o'er- 

Then  there  'a  the  vulgar  trick  ot  those 
d — d  damages! 
A  verdict  —  grievous  foe  to  those  who  cause 

rumantie   houi- 


Forms  a  sad   climax  I 


Besides   those    soothing    speeches    of    the 

pleadtrs, 
And  evidences  which  regale  all  readers,  {u 

LXVl 

But  thej  who  blunder  thus  are  luw  begin- 

A  little  ffenial  sprinkling  of  hypocrisy 
Has  saved  the  fame  of  thousand  splendid 


Among  the  proudest  of  our  aristocracy, 
So  gentle,  charming,  charitable,  chaste  — 
Aud  all  by  haviiig  iacl  as  well  as  taste. 


Juan,  who  did  not  stand  in  the  predicament 
Of    a  mere  novice,  had  one    safeguard 

For  he  was  sick  - 

But  lie  bad  sec 


That  he  n 


ao  iinieh  good  lave  be- 
1  heart  so  very  weak;  — 


But  thus  much,  and  no  sneer  against  the 

Of   white    clilfs,   white  necks,   blue   eyes, 

blaer  stockings, 
Tithes,  taxes,  duns,  and  doors  with  double 

knoekiiiga. 


LXVtll  II 

B  ut  eomiug  young  from   lands   luti  tceaet 
romantie. 
Where  lives,  not  lawsuits,  most  be  risk'il 
for  Passion, 
And   Passion's  self  must   have   a.    spice  uf 
frantic, 
Jnto  a  country  where  't  is  hnlf  a  fashioti, 
Seem'd  to  him  half  conunei«ial,  half  pedan- 

Howe'er  he  might  esteem  this  moral  na- 

Besides  (alasl  his  taste  — forgive  and  pit;.') 
At  first  he  did  not  think  the  women  pt«t^. 

LXIX 
I  toy  aljirsl  —  for  he  found  out  at 

But  by  degrees,  that  they  were  faiiei  to 
Than  the  more  glowing  daues  whose  lot ' 

Beneath  the  influence  of  the  eastern  «I* 
A   further  proof  we  should  not   judge  01 

Yet  inexperience  conld  not  be  his  bar  ig, 

To  taste:  —  the  truth  is,  if  men  woold 

That  novelties  pltaie  less  thaa  tlie; 


Thougli  travell'd,   I   have    never   bad  tbt 
luck  to 
Trace  up  those  shuffling  negroes,  Nil?  or 

To  that  iinpracticable  pkce.  Timbuctoo, 
Where  Geography  finds  uu  one  to  oblige 
her 
With  such  a  chart  as  may  be  safelT  stnci 

For  Europe  ploughs  in  Afric  like  'bot 
piger: ' 
But  if  I  hod  hten  at  Timbuctoo,  there 
No   doubt  I   should  be  told  that  black  i> 

LXXI 

It  is.   I  will  notawear  that  black  b  white; 

But    I    suspect    in    fact    that   white   b 

And    the   whole   matter    rests   npoo  ejt- 


ight. 


lan,  the  best  judge. 
V  position  —  but  I  'i 


YobH 


CANTO   THE  TWELFTH 


He  luth  no  mom  not  night,  but  all  is  dark 
WithiDj  M>d  what  seest  thou  ?  A  dubious 


But  I  'm  relapsiug  into  metaphysics, 
That  labjrinth,  whose  due  is  of   the 

ConatractioD    as    your   oures    for    bectio 
pbthisicB, 
Those   bright   moths  fluttering  round  b 
djing  flame; 
And   this   reflection   brings   me    to    plain 
phjsics, 
And  to  the  beauties  of  a  foreign  dame, 
Compared  with  those  of  our  pure  peaxls  of 


pnci , 
Those   polar 


all  son,  and   some 


LXXIIl 

Or  say  they  are  like  virtnons  mermaids, 

Beginnings   are   fail   faces,   ends   mere 

fishes;  — 

Not  that  there 's  not  a  quantity  of  those 

Who  have  a  due  respect  for  their  own 

wishes.  ;Bi> 

Like  Russians  rnahing  from  hot  baths  to 

Are  they,  at  bottom  Tirtuous  even  wheD 

They    warm    into  a   scrape,    btit   keep  of 

course. 
As  a  reserve,  a,  plunge  into 


3nt  this  has  nought  to  do  with  their  out^ 
I   said  that  Juan   did   not   think  them 


Half    her   attractions  —  probably    from 
pity  — 
And  rather  calmly  into  the  heart  glides. 
Than  storms  it   as  a  foe  would  take  a 

But  once  there  (if  vou  doubt  this,  prithee 

She  keeps  it  for  you  like  a  true  ally. 


She  cannot  step  as  does  an  Arab  barb, 
Or  Andalusian  girl  from  mass  return- 


Nor  wear  as  gracefully  as  Ganls  her  garb. 
Nor  in  her  eye  AuBonia'a  glance  is  burn- 
ing; 
Her  voice,  though  sweet,  is  not  so  fit  to  watb- 
te  those  bravuras  (which  I  still  am  learn- 
To  like,  tiiougfa  I  have  been  seven  years  in 

Italy, 
And  have,  or  bad,  an  ear  that  served  me 
prettily) ;  —  600 


She  cannot  do  these  things,  nor  one  or  two 
Others,  in  that  off-handand  dashing  style 
Which  b^es  so  much  —  to  give  the  devil 
his  due; 
Nor  is  she  anite  so  ready  with  her  smile, 
Nor  settles  all  things  in  one  interview 
(A  thing  ai^roved  as  saving  time  and 
toil);  — 
But  though  the  soU  may  give  yon  time  and 

trouble. 
Well  cultivated,  it  will  render  double. 

LXXVH 

And  if  in  fact  she  takes  to  a  '  grande  pas- 
It  is  a  very  serious  thing  indeed:         6id 
Nine  times  in  ten 't  is  but  caprice  or  fosb- 

Coqnetry,  or  a  wish  to  take  the  lead. 
The  pride  of  a  mere  child  with  a  new  sash 

Or  wish  to  make  a  rival's  bosom  bleed; 
But  the  tenth  instance  will  be  a  tornado. 
For  there  's  no  saying  what  they  will  or 
may  do. 

LXXVIII 

The  reason's  obvious;  if  there  's  an  ^clat. 
They  lose   their  caste  at  once,  as  do  tho 

And  when  the  delicacies  of  the  law 

Have  fill'd  their  papers  with  their  com- 

Society,  that  china  without  flaw 

(The  hy^rite  !),  will  banish  them  like 
ManuB, 
To  sit  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  guilt: 
For  Fame  's  a  Carthage  not  so  soon  i«builL 


Perhaps  this  is  as  it  should  be;  —  it  is 
A  comment  on  the  Gospel's   'Sin  no 


,40  DON 

And   be   Uiy  sins   fotgiven: '  —  but   upon 
this 
I  leave   the   saints  to  settle  tbetr  onn 

Abroad,  tboiigh  doabtlesa   tbcy  do  much 

An  erring  woman  finds  an  opeuer  door  aja 
For  her  return  to  Virtue  —  as  thej  call 
Tbat  lady,  who  should  be  nt  home  to  all. 

LXXX 
For  me,  I  leave  the  matter  where  I  Gnd  it, 

Knowing  that  such  uneasy  virtue  leads 
People  some  ten  times  less  in  fact  to  mind 
it. 
And   care   but   for  discoveries  and   not 

And  as  for  chastity,  you  '11  Dever  bind  it 
By   all    the   laws   the    strictest   lawj'er 
plends. 
But  aggravate  the  ciime  yuu  luve  not  pre- 

By  reudcruig  desperate  those  who  bad  else 
repeuted.  ii^rt 

Bot  Juan  was  no  casniiit,  noc  had  ponder'd 
Upon  the  moral  lessons  of  mankind; 

Besides,  he  bad  not  seen  »f  sHveral  hundi'ed 
A  lady  altogether  to  his  uiind. 

A  little  '  blaa^  '  —  't  is  not  to  be  wonder'd 
At,   that  his  heart  had   gut   a   tougher 


He  also  bad  been  busy  seeing  sights  — 

The  PorliauieDt  and  all  the  other  houses; 
Had  sat  beneath  the  gallery  at  nights,     6ji 
To  Leoi  debates  whose  tbunder   roused 
(not  roi««) 
The  world   to   gaze   upon   those   northern 
lights 
Which  llash'd  as  for  as  where  the  musk- 
bull  browses; 
He   had   also   stood   at   times   behind  the 

Bat  Grey  was   not  arrived,  and  Chatham 


A  king  in  constitutional  posaeaHum  ) 

Of  such  a  tlirunt;  as  is  the  proudest  ita- 

Though  despots  know  it  nut  —  till  the  pr»- 

gressiun  i 

Of  freedom  shaU  complete   their  edoGa-  , 

T  is  not  mere  splendour  makes  the  ibo*- 

august 
To  eye  or  heart  —  it  is  the  people's  Imst. 


w) 


LXXXIV 
saw  (whate'er    be   may  be 


A  Prince,  the  prince  of   priu<ws  at  tfar 

With  fascinatiou  in  his  very  buw. 

And   fidl  of   promise,  as   the    Bpring  <J 

Though  royalty  was  written  on  his  brow, 
He  had  then  the  grace,  too,  rare  iu  eveiy 
clime,  i^ 

Of  being,  without  alloy  of  foji  or  beau, 
A  hnislrd  gentleman  from  top  to  toe. 


And  Juan  was  received,  as  hatb  been  nid, 

Into  tAe  best  society:  aod  there 
Oecurr'd  wbnt  often  happens,  I  'm  afraid. 

However  disciplini^d  and  dc-bonnaire;  — 
The:  talent  and  good  humour  be  display'd, 

Besides  the  mark'd  distinction  of  liis  air. 
Exposed   biiu,  as  was  natural,  to  temjita- 

Even   though    himself   avoitled    the   iicim- 


But   what,   and   where,   with    whom,  sul 
when,  aod  why. 
Is  not  to  be  put  h^tily  together ; 
And  as  my  object  is  morality 

(Whatever   people   say),  I    don't   knoa 
whether 
I  '11  leave  a  single  reader's  eyelid  dry. 
But    harrow   up    his    feelings   tiO   tbtj 

And  hew  out  a  huge  monument  of  pBtboti 
As  Philip's  SOD  proposed  to  do  with  Atfaoi- 


Here  the  twelfth  Canto  of  c 


Ends.     When  the  body  of  Uu>  book 't 
begun,  t^ 


CANTO  THE  THIRTEENTH 


Ton  '11  find  it  of  a  different  construction 
From  what   some   people  say  't  will  be 
when  done: 

The  plan  at  present  'a  simplj  in  concootion, 
I  can't  oblige  jou,  teader,  to  read  on; 

That 's  jour  aCalt,  not  mine:  a  real  spirit 

Sboold  neither  court  neglect,  nor  dread  to 


And  if  mj  thunderbolt  not  always  rattles. 
Remember,  reader  I  you  bare  bad  before 
The  worst  of  tempests  and  the  best  of  bat- 


tles 
That  e'er  were  brew'd  from  elements  or 

gore,  7« 

Besides    the    most    sublime   of  —  Heaven 

knows  what  else: 
An   usurer  could   scarce    expect    moch 

But  raj  beat  canto,  save  one  on  astronomy. 
Will  turn  upon  '  political  economy.' 


Thai  is  your  present  theme  for  popnlari^; 
Now  that  the  public  hedge  hath  scarce  a 

It  nows  an  Hct  of  pntriotic  charity, 

To  show  the  people  the  best  way  to  break. 

Ma  plan  (but  I,  if  but  for  singularity, 
Reserve  it)  will  be  very  sure  to  take.  710 

Meantime,  read  all  the  national  debt-unkers. 

And  tell  me  what  you  think  of  your  great 
thinkers. 


CANTO  THE  THIRTEENTH 


I  MOW  mean  to  be  serions ;  —  it  is  time, 
Since  laughter  now-a-days  is  deem'd  too 
serious. 

A  jest  at  Vice  by  Virtue  'a  call'd  a  crime. 
And  critically  held  as  deleterious: 

Besides,  the  sad 's  a  source  of  the  sublime. 
Although  when  long  a  little  apt  to  weary 

And  therefore  shall  my  lay  soar  high  and 

solemn, 
As  an  old  temple  dwindled  to  a  column. 


The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville 
("T  is  an  old  Norman  name,  and  t 


In  pedigrees,  by  those  who  wander  etiH 
Along    the    last   fields  of  that  Gothie 
ground) 
Was  high-born,  wealthy  t^  her  &ther'a  will. 
And  beanteous,  even  where  beanties  most 
abound. 
In  Britain  —  which  of  course  true  patriots 

find 
The  goodliest  soil  of  body  and  of  mind. 


Ill  not  gainsay  them;  it  is  not  my  ene; 
1 11  leave  them  to  their  taste,  no  donbt 
the  best: 
An  eye  'e  an  eye,  and  whether  black  or 

Is  no  great  matter,  so  't  is  in  request,    » 
T  is  nonsense  to  dispute  aboi)t  a  hue  — 

The  kindest  may  be  taken  as  a  t«at. 
The  fair  sex  should  be  always  fair;  and  no 

Till  thirty,  should  perceive  there  's  a  plain 


And  after  that  aerene  and  somewhat  dull 
Epoch,  that  awkward  comer  turn'd  for 

More  quiet,  when  our  moon 's  no  more  at 
full. 

We  may  presume  to  criticise  or  praise; 
Becauae  indifference  begins  to  lull 

Our  passions,  and  we  walk  in  wisdom's 

Also  becauae  the  figure  and  the  face 
Hint,  that  't  is   time  to  give   the  younger 


I  know  that  some  would  fain  postpone  this 

Reluctant  as  all  placemen  to  resign 
Their  post;  but  theirs  is  merely  a  cmmera, 
For   they  have  pass'd   life's  equinoctial 

But  then  they  have  their  claret  and  Madeira 

To  irrigate  the  dryness  of  decline; 
And  county  meetings,  and  the  parliament. 
And  debt,  and  what  not,  for  their  solace 


And  is  there  not  religion,  and  reform, 
Peace,  war,  the  taxes,  and  what 's  oall'd 
the  '  Nation '  ? 


r 


DON  JUAN 


The  straggle  to  be  pilots  in  a  stona  ? 
The  lauded  and  the  monied  speculntiou  ? 

The   jojs   of   mutual  hato  to  keop  them 

luatead  of  love,  tliat  mere  hidlaciiiatiun  ? 
Now  hatred  is  by  tar  the  longest  pleasure; 
Uen  love  in  haste,  but  thej  detest  at  leisure. 


noralut,  pro- 
honeat 


Rough   iTohiiBou,  the   great 

Right    honeHtty,  '  be    liked 

luit*r  1 '  —  JO 

The  only  tnitb  tbnt  yet  has  been  oonfeat 
Withui  these   latest  tbousnod  years  or 

PeFbap«  the  flue  old  fellow  spoke  in  jest;  — 

For  my  part,  I  am  but  a,  mere  spectator, 

And  gaie  where'er  the  palace  or  the  hovel  is, 

Much  in  the  mode  of  Goethe's  Mephisto- 

pheles; 


But  neither  love  uur  hate  in  much  execss; 

Though   't  was  not  once  so.    If  I  sneer 
sometimes. 
It  is  because  I  cannot  well  do  less. 

And    now  and  then    it  also  suits  my 

I  should  be  very  willing  to  reilreiis 

Men's   wrongs,   and   rather  cheek   than 

punish  crimes, 
Had  not  Cervantes,  in  that  too  true  tale 
Of   Quixote,   shown   how  all   such   efforts 

fail. 


Of  all  tales 'tis  the  saddest  ^ — and  more  sad. 
Because  it  makes  us  smile ;   hia  hero 's 
right. 
And  still  pursues  the  right ;  —  to  curb  the 

His  only  object,  and  'gainst  odds  to  flght 
His  guerdon:   'tis  his   virtue   makes  him 

But  his  advcntnrcs  form  a  sorry  sight; 
A  sorrier  still  is  the  great  moral  taoght    ;i 
By  that  real  epic  unto  all  who  have  thought. 


Redressing  injury,  revenging  wrong, 

To  aid  the  damsel  and  destroy  the  caitiff; 

Opposing  Kingly  the  united  strong, 

!rrom  foreign  yoke  to  free  the  helpless 


It  noblest  vv 


ui  old  kM^^ 
tlteme  CTvk- 1 


St,  a  riddle,  Fajne  tkrougL   tiiin   iu)d 
thick  sought  1 

Socrates     hiniself    but      Wisdiim^ 
Qoiiote? 


Cervantes  smiled  Spain's  cluralrv  awn 

A  single^Iaiig^  demolish'd  tltc  right. 

Of  his  own  country;  —  seldotn  since 

Has  Spain  had  heroes.    While 
could  charm, 
Tlie  world  gave  ground  before  her  br^U. 

And   therefore  have   bis  voltunes   d 
such  harm, 
That  nil  their  glory,  as  a  composition. 
Was  dearly  purchused  by  his  land's  pel 


foi 


t  my  old  1 


La!Ss  At 


—  digressioB.  and 


The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville;  gr 

The  fair  most  fatal  Juan  ever  met, 

Although  she  woa  not  evil  nor  meant  ill 

But  DcFtiny  and  Passion  spii-ad  the  net 

(Kill*  is  a  good  eicuse  for  our  own  willl 
And   caught    them; — vhat    do    thev   m 

catch,  methiiiks  ? 
But  I  'm  not  (Edipus,  and  life 's  a  Sphinx. 

XIIJ 
I  tell  the  tale  as  it  is  told,  nor  dare 

To  venture  a  solution:  'Davussumt' 
And  now  I  will  proceed  upon  the  pair. 

Sweet  Adeline,  amidst  the  gay  world') 

Was  the  Queeu-Bee,  the  ghiss  of  all  that  '< 

Whose  charms  made  all  men  speak.  anJ 

The  last 's  a  miracle,  and  such  was  reckoD'<!i 
And  since  that  time  there  baa  not  bern  ■ 


L  man  known  in  the  councils  of  the  natinn. 
Cool,  mid  quite  English,  imperturbable. 
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Though  ^it  to  act  with  fire  upon  occaaion, 

Proud  of  himself  and   her;    the  world 

could  tell  no 

Nought   against   either,  and   both  Eeem'd 

She  io  bei  virtue,  he  in  his  hauteur. 

XV 
It  chanced  some  diplomatical  relationa. 
Arising  out  of  buainess,  often  brought 
Himself  and  Juan  in  their  mutual  stations 
Into  close  cuntaot.     Though  reserved,  nor 
caught 
By   specious   seeming,  Juan's  youth,   and 
patience. 
And  talent,  on  his  haughty  spirit  wrought. 
And  form'd  a  basis  of  esteem,  which  ends 
In  making  men  what  courtesy  calls  friends. 


And  thus  Lord  Henry,  who  was  cautions 

Reserve  and  pride  couhl  make  him,  and 
full  alow 
In  judging  men  —  when  once  his  judgment 

Determined,  right  or  wrong,  on  friend  or 
foe, 
Had  all  the  pertinacity  pride  has, 

Which  knows  no  ebb   to   its   imperious 
flow, 
And  loves  or  hates,  disdaining  to  be  guided. 
Because  its  own  good  pleasure  hath  decided. 


His  friendships,  therefore,  and  no  less  aver- 
Though  oft  well  founded,  which  confirm'd 
but  more  „» 

His  prepossessions,  like  the  laws  of  Pei- 

And   Medes,   would   ne'er  revoke  what 

went  before. 
His  feelings  had  not  those  strange  fits,  like 

tertians. 
Of  common  likings,  which  make  some 

What  they  should  laugh  at  —  the  mere  ague 


Ofn 


regard,  the  fever  or  the  chill. 


And  take  my  word,  yon  won't  have  any 

Be   wary,  watch  the   time,  and  always 

serve  it;  i^d 

Give  gently  way,  when  there 's  too  great  a 

And  for  your  conscience,  only  learn  to 


Lord  Henry  also  liked  to  be  superior. 
As  most  men  do,  the  little  or  the  great; 

The  very  lowest  find  out  an  inferior. 
At  least  they  think  so,  to  exert  tbdr  state 

Upon;  for  there  are  very  few  things  wea- 

Than  solitary  Pride's  oppressive  weight. 
Which  mortals  generously  would  divide,  iji 
By  bidding  others  carry  while  they  ride. 


In  birth,  in  rank,  in  fortune  likewise  equal, 
O'er  Juan  he  could  no  distinction  claim ; 

In  years  he  had  the  advantage  of  time's 
sequel; 
And,  as  be  thought,  in  country  much  the 

Because  bold  Britons   have   a  tongue  and 
free  quill. 
At   which    all    modem    nations    vainly 

And  the  Lord  Henry  was  a  great  debater. 
So  that   few  members  kept  the  house  up 


These    were     advantages:    and    then    be 
thought  — 
It  was  his  foible,  but  bj  no  means  sinis- 
ter— 
That  few  or  none  more  than  himself  had 
caught 
Court  mysteries,  having  been  himself  a 
minister: 
He  liked  to  teach  that  which  he  had  been 
taught. 
And  greatly  shone  whenever  there  bad 
been  a  stir; 
And  reconciled  all  qualidei  which  grace 

Always  a  patriot,  and  sometimes  a  place- 


He  liked  the  gentle  Spajiiard  for  his  grav- 
ilj! 

He  almost  honour  d  him  for  his  docility; 
Bccaiiae,  though  young,  he  acquiesced  with      Which  h,  that  there  ii 


snayity, 
^utnidicti 


cted  but  with  proud  huiuilitj'. 
ae  icnew  coe  world,  and  would  not  see  de- 
pravity 
Id  faults  which  sometimes  show  the  soil's 
fertility. 
If   that   the   weeds   o'orlive  not  the   fint 


For  tlien 


^eya 


r  very  difliuult  to  stop. 


xxm 
And  then  be  ttillc'd  witb  him  about  Ua- 

CoDStfiatinople,  and  sueh  distant  places; 
Where   people  always  did  as   they   wen^ 
bid. 
Or  did  whet  they  should  not  with  foreign 
graces.  i^ 

Of  coursers  also  spake  they:  Henry  rid 
Welt,  like  most  Englislimen,  and  laved 
the  races; 
And  Joan,  like  a  truo-Iiom  Andalusian, 
Could  bock  a  horse,  as  despots  ride  a  Rus- 


And  thus  Dci]iiaintaint.'e  grew,  at  coble  routs, 
And  diplomatic  dinners,  or  at  other — - 

For  Jnan  stood  well  both  with  Ins  and  Outs, 
As  in  freemasonry  a  higher  brother. 


high  mothei . 
And  all  men  like  to  show  their  hospitahty 
To  him  whose  breeding  matches  with  his 


At    Blank-Blank   Square;  — for  we   will 
break  no  stji^ares 
By  naming  strcetx:  since  men  are  so  cen- 

And  apt  to  sow  an  author's  wheat  with  tares. 
Reaping  allusions  privnte  and  ingloHoiie, 

Where  none  were  dreamt  of,  unto  love's 
affairs. 
Which  were,  or  are,  or  are  to  he  notorious, 

That  therefore  do  I  preTiously  declare, 

Lord  Henry's  mansion  was  in  Blank-Blank 


very  sjilimdid 


Wbieh  doth  not  shake 
With  some  slight  heart-quake  of 


A  topic  fi<'andal  doth  delight  to  ronae: 
Such  I  might  stumble  over  unanaret^ 
Unless  I  biiew  the  Ti>ry  chastest  B>|iiaMs. 


Tis    true,   I   might    have    chosen    Rcea- 
diUy, 
A    place    where     peccadillos     are    un- 
known; lie 
Bnt  I  have  motives,  whether  wise  or  atlly, 

For  letting  that  pure  sanotiiarj  alone. 
Therefore  I  name  not  square,  street,  place, 
until  I 
Find  one  where  nothing  naughty  can  tw 


A  vestal  shrine  of  innocence  of  hear) 

Such  are  ■ but  I  have  lost  the  I 

Chart. 


I  then,  in  Blank-Blank 


At  Henry's  i 
Ainarc, 

Was  Juan  a  recherche,  welcome  giie*^ 
As  many  other  noble  scions  were ; 

And  some  who  had  but  talent  for  tfani 

Or   wealth,   which    is    a    passport    tmtj 
Or  even  mere  fashion,  which  indeed  's  tlic 


And  since  '  there  'a  safety  in  a  multitude 

Of  counsellors,'  as  Solomui  has  said, 
Or  some  one  for  him,  in  some  sage,  gmi* 

Indeed  we  see  the  daily  proof  display 'd 
In  senates,  at  the  bar,  iu  wordy  fend, 

Wliei'e'er  collective  wisdom  can  pamd*. 

Which    is    the    only   caose    that   we   ca 

^ess  „, 

Of    Britain's   present   wealth    and    hapi^ 
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XXX 

Bat   u   '  there  'a   safety '    grafted   in   the 
nnmbeF 
'  Of  comuellani '  for  men,  thua  for  the 

A  large  acquaintance  lets  not  Virtas  slum- 
ber; 
Ot  ahonld  it  shake,  the  choice  will  more 
perplex  — 
VMietT  itself  will  more  encumber. 

'Midst  many  rocks  we  guard  more  against 

And  tbna  with  women;  howsoe'er  it  ahooks 


XXXI 
But  Adeline  had  not  the  least  occanon 
For  such  a  shield,  which  leaves  but  little 

To  Tirtue  proper,  or  good  education. 

Her  chief  reeoorce  was  ia  her  own  high 

Which  judged  mankind  at  their  due  estima- 

And  for  coquetrj,  she  disdain'd  to  wear 
it; 


xxxn 
To  all  she  was  polite  without  parade ; 
To  some  she  show'd   attention  of  that 
kind 
Which  flatters,  but  is  flatter;  convey'd    iji 

In  sncb  a  sort  as  cannot  leave  behind 
A  trace  unworthy  either  wife  or  mud;  — 

A  gentle,  genial  courtesy  of  mind, 
To  those  who  were,  or  pass'd  for  merito- 

Jost  to  console  sad  glory  for  being  glorious; 

XXXIII 
Which   is   in   all   respects,  save   now  and 

A  dnll  and  desolate  appendage.     Gaze 
Upon  the  shades  of  those  djatinguish'd  men 

Who  were  or  are  the  puppet^^ows  of 
praise,  leo 

The  praise  of  persecution;  gaze  again 

On  the  most  favour'd;   and  amidst  the 

Of  sunset  halos  o'er  the  laurel-brow'd, 
Wliat  can  je  recognise  ? — a  gilded  cload. 


XXXIV 
There  also  was  of  eonne  in  Adeline 

That  calm  patrician  polish  in  the  address, 
Which  ne'er  can  pass  Uie  equinoctial  line 

Of  any  thing  which  nature  would  ex- 


That  aoy  thing  he  views  can  greatly  please. 
Perhaps  we  ha.v«  borrow'd  this  from  tlie 


Perhaps  from  Horace:  his  '  Nil  admrari ' 
Was  what  he  call'd  the  '  Art  of  Happi- 

An  art  on  which  tbe  artists  gieatlr  vaij, 
And  have  not  yet  attain'd  to  mudi  sucoeas. 

However,  'tis  expedient  to  be  wary: 

Indifference  certes  don't  produce  distress; 

And  rash  enthusiasm  in  good  society 

Were  nothing  but  a  moral  inebriety.        iSo 

XXXVl 
But  Adeline  was  not  indifferent:  for 

( JVou  for  a  common-place  t)  beneath  the 

As  a  volcano  holds  the  lava  more 

Within  — efciWepa.  Shalll  go  on  ?  —  Nol 
I  hate  to  hunt  down  a  tired  metaphor. 

So  let  the  often-used  volcano  go. 
Poor  thing  t   How  frequently,  by  me  and 

others, 
It  hath  been  stirr'd  up  till  its  smoke  quite 
smothers  I 


111  have  another  figure  in  a  trice:  — 

What  say  you  to  a  botUe  of  cbampMgne  ? 

Frozen  into  a  very  vinous  ice,  191 

Which  leaves  few  drops  of  that  immortal 

Yet  in  the  very  centra,  past  all  price. 
About  a  liquid  glasrful  will  remain; 
And  this  is  stronger  than  tbe  strongest  grape 
Could  e'er  express  in  its  expanded  shape: 


"T  is  the  whole  siurit  brought  to  a  qnintes- 

And  thus  the  chilliest  aspects  may  con* 

centre 
A  hidden  nectar  under  a  cold  preseuoo. 
And    such   are   many  —  though   I  only 

meant  her  ma 


From  whom  1  Duw  deduce  these  moral  leg- 
On  which  the  Muse  has  aiwaj^  sought  to 


founded  ice. 

XXXLX 
But  after  all  the;  are  a  North- West  Passage 

Uuto  the  glowing  India  of  the  auul; 
Audas  tbe  good  ships  sent  iipoit  that  message 

Have  uot  exactly  fujcerlain'd  tlie  Pole 
(Though  Parry's  efforts  look  a  lutky  pro- 
sage), 
TboB  gentlemen  may  nm  upon  a  shoal ; 
For  if  the  Pole  's  not  opeu,  hut  all  frost  ji  t 
(A  eliauce  still),  "t  is  a  voyage  or  ressel 


And   young   begimjera  niay  as  well  eora- 

^V'itJi  (juiet  cruising  o'er  the  ocean  wo- 

Whiie  those  who  we  not  beginners  should 
bsTe  sense 
Enough  to  make  for  port,  ere  time  shaU 


With   liis   grey  signal-flag;   and   the   past 


Between  the  gaping  beir  and  gnawing  gout. 


But   heaven  must  be   diverted;  its  di^■er- 

Is  sometimes  tniculent  —  bat  never  mind; 
The  world  tipoo  the  whole  is  worth  the  aa- 

(If  but  for  comfort)  that  all  things  are 
kind: 
And  that  same  devilish  doctrine  of  the  Fer- 

Ot  the  two  principles,  but  leaves  behind 
As  many  doubts  lu  unv  other  doctrine 
Has  ever  puiiled  Faltb  witlial,  or  yoked 


The  Englbb  vrinter  —  ending  in  July, 
To   recommence   in  August  —  now  ' 


But  for  post-borses  who  finds  sympathy 

Mau's  jiity  's  for  bimself,  or  for  his  so 

Always  premising  that  said  »on  at  collef 

Uaa  uot  contrarted  much  laore  debt  u 

knowledge. 

XLlll 
The  London  winter 's  ended  in  July  — 

Sometinies  a  little  later-   I  don't  tar 
Id  this  :  whatever  other  blunders  lie 

Upon  my  sboidders,  here  I  must  aver 
My  Muse  a  glass  of  weatberalogy; 

For  parliament  is  our  barometer: 
Let  mdicals  its  other  acts  attack. 
Its  sessions  form  onr  only  almanack. 


When  its  i|tiicksilver  'e  down  ftt  zero,  —  I 
Coach,  cbanot,  lugguge,  bfiggBg<e,  eo 
pugel 
A\'beels  whirl  frum  Carlton  pala(<e  to  Soi 
And  happiest  they  who  horses  can  engaj 
The  turnpikcB  glow  with  dust;  aud  BoU 
Row 
Sleeps  from  the  ciuT&lry  of  tliis  bn 
age; 
And  tradesmen,  with  long  bills  and  Icid| 

Sigh  —  aa  the  postboys  fasten  on  the  tncet. 

They  aud  tbeir  bills,  '  Arfadiana  both,*  ttt 
left 

To  the  Greek  kalends  of  another  set- 
Alas  I  to  them  of  ready  cash  bereft. 

What  hope  remains  ?   Of  hope  the  fiB 


Or  generous  draft,  conceded  as  a  gift. 
At  a  long  date  —  till  they  can  gel  a  titA 


Hawk'd  abont  at  a  discount,  small  or  )aigt', 
Also  the  solace  of  an  oven'harge.  j« 


But  these  are  trifles.    Downward  flies  ml 
lorf, 
Nodding  Ijeside  my  lady  in  his  eairiapt 
Away  1    away  !   '  Fresh    horses  ! '   are   ll* 

And  changed  aa  quickly  as  hearts  s!W! 
marri^e; 
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The  povtboji  have  no  reoaou  to  dispange 
Theit  fee;  but  ere  the  water'd  wheels  vaj 

bias  hence, 
The  ostler  pleads  too  for  a.  teminiscenoe. 

XLVII 
T  is  granted  ;  and  the  valet  mounts  the 

That  gentleman  of  lords  and  gentlemen; 


(Exeuse  a  foreign  slipslop 
If  but  to  show  I  ve  tiareU'd;  and  what  'a 

Unless  it  teaches  one  to  quote  and  cavil  ?) 

XLVIII 

The  London  winter  and  the  conntrj'  Bummec 
Were  well  nigh  over.     Tis   perhape  a 

When  nature  wears  the  gown  that  doth  be- 
come her, 
To  lose  those  beat  months  in  a  Bweat7 
city,  ,a<i 

And    wait    until    the    nightingale    grows 
dmnber. 
Listening  debates  not  verj  wise  or  witty, 

Ere   patriots    their   true   country   can   re- 
member;— 

But  there 's  no  shooting  (save  grouse)  till 
September. 

I  've  done  with  my  tirade.    The  world  was 
gone; 
The  twice  two  thousand,  for  whom  earth 

Were  vanish'd  to  be  what  they  call  alone  — 

That  is,  with  thirty  servants  for  parade, 

Ab  many  guests,  or   more;   before   whom 

As  many  covers,  duly,  daily,  laid.         i^ 
Let  none  accuse  Old  England's  hospital- 
ity- 
Its  quantity  is  but  condensed  to  quality. 


Lord  Henrr  and  the  Lady  Adeline 
Departed  like  the  rest  of  their  co 

The  peerage,  to  a  mansion  very  fine; ' 
The  Gothic  Babel  of  a  thousand  years. 


None  than  themselves  oonld  boaat  a  longer 

Where  Ume  through  heroes  and  through 
beau  ties  steers; 
And  oaks  as  olden  as  their  pedigree 
Told  of  their  sires,  a  tomb  m  every  tree. 


departure:    such    is    modem 

T  ia  pity  that  it  takes  no  farther  hold 
Than  an   advertisement,  or  much  the 

When,  ere  the  ink  be  dry,  the  sound  grows 

The  Morning  Post  vraa  foremost  to  fto- 
proclaim^ 
'  Departure,  for  his  country  seat,  to-daj, 
Lora  U.  Amundeville  and  Lady  A. 


*  We  uoderstand  the  splendid  host  intends 
To  entertain,  this  autumu,  a  select       410 
And  numerous  party  of  his  noble  friends ; 
Midst  whom  we  luive  heard,  from  sources 
quite  correct. 

The  Duke  of  D the  shooting  season 

spends. 
With  many  more  by  rank  and   fashion 

Also  a  foreigner  of  high  condition. 

The  envoy  of  the  secret  Russian  mission.' 


And  thus  we  see  —  who  doubts  the  Morn- 
ing Post  ? 
(Whose  articles  are  tike  the  ■  Thirty-nine,' 
Which   those  most  swear  to  who  believe 
them  most)  — 
Our  ga^  Ruas  Spaniard  waa  ordain'd  to 

Deck'd  by  the  rays  reflected  bom  his  host, 
With   those   who.   Pope    says,  '  greatly 

daring  dine.' 
'Tis  odd,  but  true,  —  last  war  the   News 

abounded 
More  with  these  dinners  than  the  kill'd  or 

As  thus:  ■  On  Thursday  there  was  agrand 
dinner; 
Present,  Lords  A.  B.  C  — Earb,  dukes, 
byname 


Annoonoed  with  no  lufts  pomp  than  rictoiy'i 
Then  underaeatb,  and  in  the  very  st 


Column;    dat«,    '  Kalmoutb 

Utely  been  bere 
Tbe  Slap-duBh  mgiuitiDt,  a 

There    has 
0  well  known 

Whose  loss  in  the  late  iiution 
The  vacancies  are  fiU'd  up  — 

we  regret: 
aee  Gdiette.' 

To  Norman  Abbi';  whirl'il  the  noble  pair,  - 
An  old,  old  mouoBtery  onue,  luul  now 

Still  older  maiutuni  of  a  rich  and  rare 
Mii'd  Gothic,  anch  as  artists  all  allow 

Few  specimens  yet  left  us  can  compare 


It  stood  embosoni'd  in  a  happy  valley,     441 
Crown'd  by  higb  woodlands,  where  the 
Druid  oak 
Stood  like  Caracta^ua  in  act  t«  rally 

His  host,  with  broad   arms  'gainst   the 
thunderstroke; 
And  from  beneath  his  bougha  were  Meo  to 

The  dii]i]iled  foresters  —  as  day  awoke, 
Tbe    bmncbiiig  stag  swept  down  with  all 

his  herd, 
To  quaff  a  brook  which   tnurutur'd  like  a 

bird. 


fed 

By   a   river,  which   its   sufteu'd   way   did 
take 
In   ciii-rcnts   through   the  calmer  water 

Arouiid;  the  wildfowl  nestled  in  the  brake 

And  sedgex,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed: 

The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink, 

and  stood 
With  their  green  faces  iix'd  upon  the  Hood. 


Its  siiriller  echoes  —  like  an  infant  niade 
Quiet  —  sank  into  softer  ripples,  gliding 


Into  a  rivulet;  and  thus  allay'd. 

Pursued  its  course,  now   gleanung,  ami 
now  hiding 
Its  windiugs  through  tbe  woods;  now  clear, 

According  as  the  skies  their  shadows  threw. 


A  glorious  retniuuit  of  the  Gothic  pile 
(While  yet  Che  church  was  Rome's)  «to 
half  apart 
In  a  grand  arch,  which  unce  BCT^wn'd  ob 

These   last  had  disappear'd — a   loss 
art: 
The  first  yet  frown'd  superbly  o'er  the  M 
And   kindled   feelings    in    tbe    roughi 

Which   moiim'd   the   jrawer    of    time's 

temppat's  march, 
In  gazing  on  that  venerable  arch. 

LX 

Within  a  niche,  nigh  to  its  piitnaele. 
Twelve  saiubs  hod  once  stood  sanctiti 
in  stone; 
But  these  had  fallen,  not  when  tbe  fntf 
fell, 
But  in  the  ivar  which  struck  Charles 
bJB  thniiie, 
When  eacli  house  was  a  fortnlice,  as  tell 

Tbe  annals  of  full  many  a  line  undone,  — 
The  gallant  cavaliers,  who  fought  in  vain 
"      "  '     '  nf  t~  resign  or  r«tgB. 


For  those  who  knew  n 


But  in  a  higher  niche,  alone,  but  erown'd. 

The    Virgin   Mother   of    the   God-bon 

ChUd,  ^ 

With  her  Sou  in  her  blessed  arms,  look'j 

Spared  by  some  chance  wbeii  all  befide 

She  made  the  earth  below  seem  holv  ground- 
Tliis  may  be  superstition,  weak  or  wil'l. 
But  even  the  faintest  relics  of  a  shrine 
Of  any  worship  wake  some  thoughts  divine 


A  mighty  window,  hollow  in  the  centn, 
Shorn  of  its  glass  of  thousand  eolourinp. 

Through  whieh  tbe  deepen'd  glories  ow* 

could  enter,  ^ 

Streaming  from  off  the  sun  Uke  sera)^^ 
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Now  yawns  all   desolate:   now  loud,  now 

fainter, 
The  gale   eweeps  through  its  fretwork, 

and  oftsineB 
"nie  owl  hia  aD&em,  where  the  ailenced 

nuire 
Lie  witn  their  hallelujahs  queucb'd  like 
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But  in  the  noontide  of  the  moon,  and  when 
The  wind  is  wing5d  from  one  point  of 
heaven, 
There  moana  a  strange   nueorthl/  sound, 
which  then 
Is  musical  —  a  dying  accent  driven       sua 
Through  the  huge  arch,  which   soars  and 
sinks  agaiu- 
Some  deem  it  but  the  distant  echo  given 
Back  to  the  uight  wind  by  the  waternul, 
*    d  by  the  old  choral  wall : 


Others,  that  some  original  shape,  or  form 
Shaped  by  decay  perchance,  hath  given 
the  power 
(Though  lees  than  that  of  Memnon's  statue. 

In  Egypt's  rays,  to  harp  at  a  fii'd  hour) 
To  this  grey  min,  with  a  voice  to  charm. 
Sad,  but  serene,  it  sweeps  o'er  tree  or 

The  eaose  I  know  not,  nor  can  solve;  but 

The  filet:  —  I  've  heard  it  —  once  perhaps 
too  much. 


Amidst  the  court  a  Gothic  fountain  ]^y'd, 
Symmetrical,  but  deck'd  with  carvings 
quaint  — 

StianEe  faces,  like  to  men  in  masquerade. 
And   here   perhaps  a   monster,  there   a 

The  spring  gush'd  tlirough  grim  mouths  of 
granite  made. 
And  sparkled  into  basins,  where  it  spent 
Its  little  torrent  in  a  thousand  bubbles. 
Like    man's   vain    glory,   and    bis   vainer 


«  of  the  monastic  than  has  been 


Elsewhere   preserved :    the  cloisters  still 

The  cells,  too,  and  refeetorr,  I  ween: 
An  exquisite  small  chapel  bad  been  able, 

Still  unimpair'd,  to  decorate  the  scene; 
The  rest  had  been  reform'd,  replaced,  or 

And  spoke  more  of  the  baron  than  the  monk. 


Bv  no  qnite  lawful  marriage  of  the  arts, 
Might  shock  a  connoisBenr;  but  when  com- 
bined, {ji 

Porm'd  a  whole  wtiicb,  irregular  in  partly 
Tet  left  a  grand  impressiim  on  the  mind, 

At  least  of  those  whose  eyes  are  in  their 

We  gaze  upon  a  giant  for  his  stature. 
Nor  judge  at  first  if  all  be  true  to  nature. 


Steel  barons,  molten  the  next  generation 

To  silken  rows  of  gay  and  garter'd  earls. 
Glanced  from  the  walls  in  goodly  preserva- 

And  Lady  Marys  blooming  into  girls,  540 
With  fair  long  locks,  had  also  kept  their 

And   countesses   mature    in    robes    and 

Also  some  beauties  of  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
Whose  drapery  hints  we  may  admire  them 


there,  with  brows  that  did  not 
much  invite 
The  accused  to  think  their  lordships  would 


His  cause  by  leaning  much  from  might 

Bishops,  who  had  not  left  a  single  sermon: 

Attorneys-general,  awfol  to  the  sight,  no 

As   hinting   more    (unless  our  jn^ments 

Of  the  'Star  Chamber'  than  of  'Habeas 
Corpus.' 


lenerals,  some  all  in  armour,  of  the  old 
And  iron  time,  ere  lead  had  ta'en  tb 
lead; 
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Otbeis  in  wiga  of   Marl  borough's  martial 
fold, 
Uuger   than   twelve  of   our   degenerate 

LordiiiJgs,  with  staves  of  wliite  or  keys  of 

t'old: 
Nuumds,  wliosc  uaiivass  scarce  contain'd 

the  ateedi 
And  here  aud  there  some  stern  higli  patriot 

Who  could  not  get  the  place  for  which  be 
Eiied.  jln 

LXXl 
But  ever  and  anon,  to  soothe  your  vision. 
Fatigued  with  tlicse  hereditary  glories. 
There  rose  a  Carlo  Dolce  or  a.  Tit^, 

Or  wilder  group  of  savage  Snlvntore'a; 
Here  daauea  Albauo's  buys,  and  here  th« 
sea  shone 
lu  Venict's  oceaii  lighta;  aud  there  the 
stories 


LXXIl 

Hare  sweetly  spread  a  )aiid«Nipe  of  Lor- 

Then,    llt'inl.ranilt    mad.:    his   darkness 
e()ual  li^lit,  J70 

Or  gloomy  Cnravaggio'a  gloomier  ataiii 
Bronzed  o'lt  some  lean  and  stoic  ani'ho- 

But,  lo  I  a  Teoicrs  n-oos,  and  not  in  vain, 

Tour  eyes  to  revel  in  a  livelier  Bight; 
His    bell-mcmth'd   goblet   makes   ine   feel 

quite  Danish 
Or  Dutch  with  thirst  —  What,  ho!  a  flask 

of  Rhenish. 

LXXIIf 
O  reader  !  if  tliat  thou  canst  read,  —  and 

Tia   not   enough   to   spell,   or   even   to 

To  constitute  a  reader;  there  most  go 
Virtnes  of  which  both  you  and  I  have 
need ;  —  5S0 

Firstly,  begin  with  tlie  beginning  (though 
That  clause  is  hard);  and  secondly,  pro- 

Tliirdly,  commcm-e  not  with  the  end  —  or, 

sinnmg 
In  Qua  sort,  end  at  least  with  the  beginning. 


T! 


But,  reader,  thou  bast  patient   been  of  Ul« 
Wliile  1,  without   remorse   of  rhjine,  or 

Have  built  and  laid  out  ground  at  soch  x 

Dan  Pbccbiis  takes  me  fur  an  auctionepr. 
That  poets  were  so  from  their  earliest  date, 

By  Homer's  'Catalogue  of  shiifi'  » 
clear;  j_ 

But  a  mere  modem  must  be  moderate " 

1  spare  you  then  the  furniture  and  ptal«. 

The  mellow  autumn  came,  and  nitfi  it  eu 
The  promised  party,  to  eajoy  its  swe«l 

The  com  is  cut,  tie  manor  folf  of  game; 
The  pointer  ranges,  and   the  spoi 

In  russet  jacket:  —  lynx-like  is  his  aim; 
Full  gi^ows  his  hag,  and   wonder/W  lii 

Ah,  nut-brown   partridges  t      Ah, 

pheasants  1 
And  ah,  ye  poachers  !  —  T  is  nu  j 

peasants. 


An    English   autumn,   though    it    hath  1 

Blushing  with  HhccIiujii  coronals  alot^ 
The  paths,  o'er  which  tlie  far  festoon  e»- 

The   red   gmpe   in   the  siuiny   londi  <i 

Hath  yet  a  purchased   chi>ice    of   choicMt 


The  very  best  of  vineyards  is  the  cellar. 


Then,  if  she  hnth  not  that  serene  declisc 
Which  makes  the  ftoutheru  autumn '« i*f 
appear  *« 

As  if  't  would  to  a  second  spring  resign 
The  season,  rather  tliftii  t(i  winterdreor. 

Of  in-door  comforts  still  slie  hath  a  mine,— 
The   sea-cual   fires   the    ■  earliest  of  tbf 

Without   doors,  too,  she  may  compete  >■ 

As  what  is  lost  in  green  is  gainM  b  j^ 
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And  for  the  effetninaite  oUUggiatum  — 
Rife  with  mora  homs  ihaa  hoonda  —  ahe 
hath  the  chftM, 
So  animated  that  it  mi^ht  allure  a 

Saint  from  his  beads  to  join  the  jocund 

Kven  Nimrod'a  self  might  leave  the  plains 

of  Duia, 

And  wear  the  Melton  jacket  for  a  apace: 

If  she  hath  no  wild  boars,  she  hath  a  lame 

FreserTe  of  hone,  who  ought  to  be  mode 


The  noble  eueate,  assembled  at  the  Abbey, 
Comristed  of  —  we  give  the  sex  the  pas  — 
The  Duchess  of  Fitt-FuUiei  the  CoonteBi 
Crabby; 
The  Ladies  Scilly,  Busey;  —  Misa  Eclat, 
Miss   Bombazeen,    Miss   Mackstaj,  Miss 
OTabby, 
And    Mrs.    Kabbi,    the    rich    banker's 
squaw ;  6jo 

Also  the  honourable  Mrs.  Sleep, 
Who  look'd  a  white  lamb,  yet  was  a  blaek 


With    other    Countesses    of    Blank  —  but 

At  once    the   'lie'   and   the   '4lit«*  of 

Who  pttss  like  water  fllter'd  in  a  tank, 
AU  pnrged  and  jious  from  their  native 
clouds; 


Is    no    less    famed     for     tolerance 

pety,—  640 
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That  is,  up  to  a  cenain  point;  which  point 

Forms  the  most  difficult  in  punctuation. 
AppearaDces  appear  to  form  the  joint 

On  which  it  hinges  in  a  higher  station; 
And  so  that  no  explosion  cry  '  Aroint 

Thee,  witch  I'  or  each   Medea  has  her 

Or   (to   the   point   with  Horace  and  with 

Pulci) 
*  Omne   bdit    punctttm,   qtue    miieuil   uttb 


I  can't  exactly  trace  their  rule  of  right,  649 
Which  hath  a  little  leaning  to  a  lottery. 

I  'to  seen  a  virtuous  woman  put  down  quit« 
By  the  mera  combination  of  a  coterie ; 

Also  a  so-so  matron  boldly  fight 
Her  way  back  to  the  world  by  dint  of 
[lottery. 

And  shine  the  very  Siria  of  the  iidieres, 

Escaping  with  a  few  slight,  scarleis  sneers. 


I  have  seen  more  than  111  say;  —  bnt  we 

How  our  vUUggiatura  will  get  on. 

The  party  might  consist  of  thirty-three 

Of  highest  caste      .i     »    •     ■       • 


I  have  named 
gree. 


the  Bra 

Mo 

foremost  in  de- 
at  hazard  as  the  rhyme  may 


By  way  of   sprinkling,  sea 

There  also  were  some  Irish  absentees. 


And  senate:  when  invited  elsewhere,  truly. 
He  shows  mora  appetite  for  words  than 

There  was  the  young  bard  Rackrhyme,  who 
hoA  Dewh' 
Come  out  and  glimmer'd  as  a  six  weeks' 

There  was  Lord  Pyrrho,  too,  the  great  free- 

tliinker; 
And    Sir   John    Fottledeep,    the    mighty 

drinker. 
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There  was  the  Duke  of  Dash,  who  was  a — 

'Ay,    every    inch    a'  duke;  there  were 
twelve  peers 
Like  Charlemagne's  —  and  all  such  peers  in 
look 
And  intellect,  that  neither  eyes  nor  ears 
For  commoners  had  ever  them  mistook. 
There   wera   the   six  Miss  Rawbolds  — 
in«tty  dears  I 
All  song  and  sentiment;  whose  hearts  were 

set 
Less  on  a  convent  than  a  coronet.  at 
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There  was  the  preux  Chevalier  de  hi  Ruse, 
Whom  France  and  Fortune  lately  deign'd 
to  waft  here, 

Whuse  chiefly  harmloss  talent  was  to  amuse; 
But  the  clnba  found  it  rather  serious 
laughter. 

Because  —  Buch  was  his  magiu  power  to 
please  — 

The  dice  Heem'd  oh&nn'd,  too,  with  his  re- 
partees. 


There  was  Dick  Dubious,  the  metaphysi- 

Who  loved  philosophy  and  a  good  dinner; 

Angle,  the  soi-disant  iimtheniatiuiau;        i^j 

£r   Henry   Silvercup,   the   great    raee- 

There  was  the  Reverend   Kodiimont  Pre- 

\V1io  did  uot  hate  so  much  the  sin  aa  sin- 

And  Lord  Au^tua  Fiti-Plantagenet, 
Good  tit  all  thmgs,  but  better  at  a  bet. 

There    was    Jitck     Jargon,     the    gigantic 

And  General   Fireface,   famou.s   in   the 
field, 
A  gteiit  tactioian,  and  no  less  a  swordsmati, 
Who  ate,  last  war,  more  Yankees  than  he 
kill'd.  7« 

There  was  the  waggish  Welsh  Judge,  Jef- 
feries  Hardanmn. 
In  his  grave  office  so  completely  skili'd. 
That  when  a  culprit  canie  fur  condemnation, 
He  hod  his  judge's  joke  for  consolation. 


Good  company  'a  a  chess-board  —  there  are 
kings. 
Queens,  Ini^hops,  knights,  rooks,  pawns; 
the  world 's  a  game ; 
Save   that   the  pnppets  pull  at  their  own 
strings, 
Methinks  gay  Punch  hath  something  of 

My  Muse,  the  bntterflv  hath  but  her  wings. 
Not  Rtinga,  and  flita  through  ether  witb- 


Alighting  rarely;  —  were  she   bot  a  bor-   I 
Perhaps-  there  might  be  vices  which  would 


I  bad  forgotten  —  but  must  not  forget  — 

An  orator,  the  latest  of  the  sessian,  I 

Who  had  deliver'd  well  a  very  set  | 

Smooth   speech,   his   first  and  Duudenlr 
traugression 
Upon  debate:  the  papers  echu«i  yet 

With  liis  d^iiit,  which  made  a  atroiii;  in-    ' 
pressiou. 
And  raiik'd  with  what  is  ever;   day  ili*- 

<  The  best  first   speech  that  erer  ytt  wi« 


Proud  of  his  '  Hear  hims  I '  proud,  too,  of 
his  vote 
And  lost  virginity  of  oratory. 
Proud    of   his    learning    (ji'^t    enoiigb  t4 
quote), 
He  revell'd  in  his  Ciceronian  glory: 
With  memory  eicelleut  to  get  by  rote. 

With  wit  to  hnteh  a  pun  or  tell  a  story. 
Graced   with   luime  merit,  and  with  mofe 

effiTnitery, 
'  Hiti  countiy'.'i  pride,'  ht  cauie  down  to  tbe 
country. 


There  also  were  two  wits  by  acclamation. 

Longbow  from  Ireland,  Strongbow  fnin 

the  Tweed,  ^ 

Both   lawyers   and  both    men    of    edso- 

But  Strongbow's  wit  was  of  more  polish'^ 
breed: 
Longbow  was  Hcli  in  an  imagisation 

As  beantiful  and  bounding  as  a  steed. 
But  sonietimes  stumbling  over  a  potato,— 
While  Strongbow's  best  thingB  might  Ittn 
come  from  Cato. 


Strongbow  was   like  a  new-tuned   harpai- 

chord; 
But  Longbow  wild  as  an  .£olian  harp, 
With  which  the  winds  of  heaven  can  cUim 

And    make   a   music,    whether    flat   or 
sharp.  :«i 
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Of  Strougbow's  tolk  you  would  not  change 

At  Longbow's  phnses  you  might  some- 
times carp: 

Both  nits  —  oae  bom  bo,  and  tiie  other 
bred  — 

This  by  his  hearty  his  rival  by  his  head. 

xciv 
If  nil  these  seem  a  heterogeneoos  masa 

To  be  assembled  at  a  country  seat, 
Yet  think,  a  specimen  of  every  class 

Is  better  than  a  humdrum  t§t«-jl-tete. 
The  days  of  Comedy  are  eone,  alas  1 

When  Congreve's  fool  could  vie  with 
MoliSre's  bSte:  750 

Society  is  smooth'd  to  that  excess. 
That    manners  hardly    differ  more    than 


Ridiculous  enough,  but  also  di 
Professions,  too,  are  no  more  to  be  found 

Professional;  and  there  ie  nought  to  cull 
Of   folly's   fruit;    for   though   your    fools 
abound, 

They  're  barren,  and  not  worth  the  pains 

Society  is  now  one  pqluh'd  horde, 
J^m^  of  two  inighly  tJib«A,!the  Bora  and 

Bored.  760 

But  from  being  farmers,  we  turn  gleaners, 

gleaning 
The  scanty  but  right-weU  thresh'd  ears 

of  truth; 
And,  gentle  reader  I  when  you  gather  meau- 

Tou  may  be  Boaz,  and  I  —  modest  Kuth. 
Farther  I  'd  quote,  but  Scripture  intervening 

Forbids.  A  great  impression  in  my  youtS 
Was  made  by  Mrs.  Adams,  where  she  cries, 
'  That  Scriptures  ont  of  chnroh  are  blaaphe* 


But  what  we  can  we  glean  in  this  vile  age 
Of  cbaif,  although  our  gleauinga  be  not 
grist.  ,70 

I  must  not  quite  omit  the  talking  sage, 
Kit-Cat,  the  famous  Conversationist, 
Who,  in  his  common-place  book,  had  a  page 
Prepared  each  mom  for  evenings.     *  Li<t, 
oh,  list ! '  — 


'  Alas,  poor  ghost  I '  —  What   auexpected 
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Firstly,  they  must  allure  the  1 

By  many  windings  to  their  clever  clinch; 
And  secondly,  must  let  slip  no  occasion. 

Nor  bate   (abate)   their   hearers   of   an 

But  take  an  ell  —  and  make  a  great  sena»> 

If  possible;  and  thirdly,  never  flinch 
When  some  smart  talker  puts  them  to  tha 

test. 
But  seize  the  last  word,  which  no  doubt  '• 
the  best 


Laid  Henry  and  his  lady  were  the  hosts; 
The  party  we  have  touch'd  on  were  tha 

Their  table  was  a  board  to  tempt  even 

To  pass  the  Styx  for  more  substantial 
feasts. 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  ragoflts  or  roasts. 

Albeit  all  human  history  attests  7911 

That    happiness    for    man  —  the    hungry 


Witness  the  lands  which  '  flow'd  with  milk 
and  honey,' 
Held  out  onto  the  hungry  Israelites; 
To  this  we  have  added  since,  the  love  of 
money. 
The  only  sort  of  pleasure  which  requites. 
Youth  fades,  and  leaves  our  days  no  longer 

We  tire  of  mistresses  and  parasites; 
But  oh,  ambrosial  cash  t   Ah  t  who  would 

lose  thee  ? 

When  we  no  more  can  use,  or  even  aJ>nse 
theet  Sac 


The  gentlemen  got  up  betimes  to  shoot. 
Or  hunt:  the  yoni^,  because  they  liked 

the  sport  — 
The  first  thing  boys  like  after  play  and 

fruit; 


The  middle-aged  to  make  the  Aaj  more 

For  etmui  is  B  growth  of  English  root, 
Though  namelesB  in  our  laogiuige ;  —  we 

Tbe  fact   for  words,  and  let   the  French 

tranutat« 
TbutBwful  yawn  which  sleepcau  not  abate. 


The  elderly  walk'd  through  tbe  library, 
And   tumbled   books,   or   oriticioed    tbe 
pictures,  b  id 

Or  saunter'd  through  tbe  gatdemt  piteonsly, 
And  made   upon  tbe   hot-bouse   several 
atricturea, 
Or  rode  a  iiag  which  trotted  not  too  hijih. 
Or  on   tbe  uioraiug   papers   read   their 
lectures. 
Or  on  the  watch  tbeir  longiuc  eyes  would 

lix, 
Longing  Vkt  sixty  for  the  hour  of  six. 


But  Duni'  were  'gen^:'  the  great  hour  of 

Was  raag  by  dinner's  knell;  till  then  all 

Masters  of  their  iiwn  time  —  or  in  com- 

Oi'  hulilarj,  BM  tliey  chose  to  btar         sjo 
The  huuTH,  which  how  to  pass  is  but  to  few 
known. 
Each  rose   up  at  his   own,   and  hod   to 

What  time  ho  chose  for  dress,  and  broke  his 

fast 
When,  where,  and  how  he  chose  for  that 


The   lailit's— some  rouged,  some   a   little 

Met  the  mom  as   they  might.     If  fine, 
tbey  rode, 
Or  wnlk'd;  if   foul,  they  reud,  or  told  a 
tale, 
Sung,  or  rehearsed  tbe  last  dance  from 
abroad; 
Discuss'd   tbe   fashion   which    might   next 
prevail. 
And  settled  bonaets  by  the  newest  code. 
Or  cramra'd  twelve  sheets  into  one  little 
lett«r,  Sgi 

To  moke  each  correspondent  a  new  debtor. 


Fur  some  bad  absent  lovers,  all  had  friends 
Th(^  enrtb  has  nothing  like  a  iih«  ep>stL% 

And  hardlv  heaven  —  because  it  never  ends, 
I  love  the  mystery  of  a  female  missal. 

Which,  like  a  creed,  ue'er  says  all  it  intend)^ 
But  full  of  cuiuiing  as  Ulf  aaes'  whistle, 

When  he  allured   poor  Doloii;  —  you   had 

Take  eare  what  you  reply  to  such  a  letter. 


Tfaeu  there  were  billiards;  cards,  too^  M 

Save   in   the   clubs  no   man    of   ho: 
phtys;  — 
Boats  when 't  was  water,  skating  when 't  ml  i 

And  the  hard  frost  destroy 'd  tLo  Kentiag 

And  angling,  too,  that  solitary  vice. 

Whatever  Iiaak  Walton  siugs  or  say 
The  quniiit,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,  in  his 

let 
Shoidd  have  a  hook,  and  a  ttmaU   troi 

poll  it. 


With  evening  c 


t  banquet  aiid  tbv' 


1  glee  would 


The  touversazIoBis  the  duet. 
Attuned  by  voices  more  or  less  divine 

(My  heart  or  head  aches  with  the  n 
oryyet). 
The  four  Miss  Rawbolds  in 

But  the  two  youngest  loved  more  to  ba 

set 
Down   to   the   harp  —  because    to   mosic'i 

charms 
They  added   graceful   necks,  white   haodi 
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Sometimes  a  dance  (though  rarely  on  6eU 

For   then    the    gentlemen    were   ralho 
tired) 
Disphty'd   some    sylph'like   flares   in  iti 

Then   there  was  small-talk   ready   when 

required ;  Ut 

Flirtation  —  but  decorous;  the  mere  onin 

Of  charms  that  should  or  abould  not  b« 
admired. 
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11i«  huDten  fought   their  fox-hmit   o'er 


The  politicians,  in  a  nook  apart, 

Discuss'd  the  irorld,  uid  settled  aU  the 

The  wits  watch'd  every  loophole  for  their 
art. 
To  introduce  a  bon-mot  head  and  ears; 
Small  is  the  rest  of  tboae  who  would  be 

A  moment's  good  thing  maj  bare  coat 
them  years  St^ 

Before  they  find  an  boor  to  introduce  it; 

Ai^  then,  even  Ihen,  some  bore  may  moke 
them  lose  it. 


But  all  was  gentle  and  aristocratic 
In  this  our  party;  polisb'd,  smooth,  and 
cold. 
As  Phidian  forms  cut  out  of  marble   At- 


There  not 
old; 


e  Westerns  as  of 


And  our  Sophias  are  not  so  emphatic. 

But  fair  as  tbcn,  or  fairer  to  behold. 
We  have  no  accompliah'd  blackguards,  like 

Tom  Jones, 
But  gentlemen  in  stays,  as  stiff  as  stones. 


They  separated  at  on  early  hour;  ggi 

lliat   is,  ere  midnight  —  which  is  Lon- 

Bnt  in  the  country  ladies  seek  their  bower 

A  little  earlier  thnn  the  waning  moon. 
Peace    (o    the    slumbers  of  eaeb   folded 

May  the  rose  call  back  its  true  colour 

Good  hours  of  fair  cheeks  are  the  fairest 

And  lower  the  price  of  ronge  —  at  least 
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If  from  great  ni 
Of  thought  w 


Perhaps  mankind  might  find  the  path  they 

But  then  'twould  spoil  much  good  phih^ 
aophy. 
One  system  eats  another  up,  and  this 
Mnch  as  old  Saturn  ate  biB  prof^uy; 


Bat  System  doth  reverse  the  Titan's  break- 
fast. 
And  eats  her  parents,  albeit  the  diges- 

Is  difBcuIt     Pray  tell  me,  con  you  make 
fast. 
After  due  search,  your  faith  to  any  ques- 
tion? 
Look  back  o'er  ages,  ere  unto  the  stoke 
fast 
You  bind  yourself,  and  oall  some  mode 
the  best  one. 
Nothing   more  true  than  not  to  trust  your 

And  yet  what  are  yoni  other  evidenoeB? 


For  me,  I  know  nought;  nothing  I  deny, 
Admit,  reject,  contemn;  and  what  know 
you. 

Except  perhaps  that  you  were  bom  to  die  ? 
And  both  may  after  all  tnm  out  nntrue. 

An  age  may  come.  Font  ot  Eternity,  » 

When  nothing  shall  be  either  old  or  new. 

Death,  so  call^,  is  a  thing  which   mokes 


A  sleep  without  dreams,  after  a  rough  day 

Of  toil,  is  what  we  covet  most;  and  yet 

How  clay  Bhrinks  hack  from  more  quiescent 

The  very  Suicide  that  pays  his  debt 
At  once  without  instalments  (an  old  way 

Of  paying  debts,  which  creditors  reeret) 
Lets  out  impatienUy  his  rushing  breath,  ii 
Less  from  disgust  of  life  than  dread  of 
death. 


T  is   round   him,   near   him,   here,   there, 
every  where; 
And  there  *s  a  courage  which  grows  oat 
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FerhapB  of  all  most  desperate,  which  will 
The  worst  to  know  it :  —  when  the  motm- 

Their  peaks  beneath  your  bumau  foot,  and 

You   look  down  o'er  the  precipice,  aod 

The  gulf  of  rock  yswos,  —  jou  can't  gaze 

a  minute 
Without  an  Kwful  wish  t«  plunge  within  it. 


'T  i*  tme,  you  don't 

with  terror, 

Betire:  but  look 


but,  pale  and  struck 
o  your  past  impres- 
And  you  wfll  find,  though  shudderingat  the 

all  t)iL-ir  aelf- 


Of  your  own   UiongbtN,  ii 
confession, 
Tbe  Inrking  bias,  be  it  truth 
To  the  unhnoiEn 


plunge  withal]  your  fears —  hut  where? 
You  know  not, 
And  that  'a  the  reason  why  you  do  —  or  do 

vn 

But  what  'b   this   to  tbe  purpose  ?  you  will 

Gent,  reader,  nothing;  a  mere  upacula- 

Por  which   my  sole   exeuse    is  —  't  is  my 
way; 
Sometimes  icith  and   sometimea  without 


I  write  what 's  uppermost,  without  delay: 

This  Qftrmtiye  is  not  meant  fornarration, 
But  a  mere  airy  and  fiuita<<tic  basis, 
To  build  up  common  things  with  common 


You  know,  or  don't  know,  that  great  Bacon 

'  Fling  up  B  straw,  't  will  show  the  way 
the  wind  blows; ' 
And   such   a   straw,   borne   on   by   human 

Is  poesy,  according  as  tbe  mind  glows; 
A  paper  kite   which   flies   'twixt  life   and 

A  shadow  whieh  the  onward  soul  behind 
throws: 


And  mine 's  a  bubble,  not  blown   np  A 
But  just  to  play  with,  as  an  infant  plays. 


The  world  is  all  before  me  ~  or  behind; 

For  I  have  seen  a  portion  of  that  same^ 
And  quite  enough  forme  to  keep  in  miiid;  — 

Of  poaeions,  too,  1  have  proved  enough 

To  the  great  pleasure  of  oiir  friends,  mi 

Who  like  to  mil  some  slight  alloy  « 

For  I  wiui  rather  famous  in  my  time. 
Until  I  fairly  knock'd  it  up  with  rhyme. 


I  have  bronght  tbiD  world  aliout  my 
and  eke 
Tbe  other;   that's   to   say,   the    clergj^ 

Upon   my  head   have   bid    their    ihandal; 

In  pious  libels  by  no  means  a  few. 
And   yet  I   can't   help    scribbling   once 

Tiring  old  readers,  nor  discorering  nei 
In   youth  I   wrote  because   my  mmd  wii 

full, 
And  now  bei^uiie  I  feel  it  growing  dull.  H 


But 'why  then  publish?' — There  are  os 
rewards 
Of  fame  or  profit  when  the  world  groai 

I  a^k  iu  tiiru,  —  Why  do  you  play  at  caidi? 

Why  drink?     Why   read?  — To   maka 
some  hour  leas  dreary. 
It  occupies  me  to  turn  back  regards 

On  what  I  've  seen  or  punder'd,  nd  at 

And  what  I  write  I  cast  upon  the  stream. 
To  swim  or  sink —  I  have  had  at  le«n  mr 


I  think  that  were  I  eertati         .    

I  hardly  could  compose  another  line:    ^ 

So  long  I  've  battled  either  more  or  lesi, 
That  no  defeat  can   drive   rae  from  Oe 
Nine. 

This  feeling  't  is  not  easy  to  express. 
And  yet  't  ia  not  afiected,  I  opine. 
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In  pUy,  theie  u«  two  pleasures  for  jon 

choosioE  — 
He  one  b  winning,  and  the  other  losing. 


Besides,  my  Huse  b;  uo  means  deals  in 
fletioD: 
She  gathers  a  repertory  of  facts. 
Of  couiee  with  some  reserve  and  slight  re- 


Bnt  mostly  sings  of  himian  things  sjid 

And  that 's  one  canse  she  meets  with  con- 
tradiction; 
For  too  much  Imtb,  at  first  sight,  ne'er 
attracts; 

And  were  her  object  only  what 's  call'd 

With  more  ease  too  she  'd  tell  a  different 
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Lore,  war,  a  tempest  —  sm^ely  there 's  va- 

Also  a  seasoning  slight  of  Incnbratitm ; 
A  bird's-eye  view,  too,  of  that  wild.  Society; 

A  slight  glance  thrown  on  men  of  every 
station. 
If  yon  have  nonght  else,  here 's  at  least  sa- 

Botb  in  performance  and  in    prepara- 

And  though  these  lines  should  only  line 


Trade  will  be  all  the  better  for  these  Cantos. 


Is  one  of  which  there  's  no  description  re- 

The  reason  why  is  easy  to  determine: 
AlthoDgh  it  seems   boUi    prominent   and 
pleasant. 
There  is  a  sameuess  in  its  gems  and  er- 


With  mnch  to  excite,  there 's  little  to  ex- 
alt; 
Nothing  that  speaks  to  all  men  and  all 


A  sort  of  varnish  over  every  fault; 

A  kind  of  common-place,  even  in  their 

Factitions  passions,  wit  without  mnch  salt, 

A  want  ot  that  true  nature  which  sublimes 

Whate'er  it  shows  with  truth;  a  smooth 

moDotoDj 
Of  ehaiBcter,  in  those  at  least  who  liave 

got  any. 
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Sometimes,  indeed,  like  ioldiera  ofC  parade, 

They  break  their  ranks  and  gladly  leave 

the  drill;  .30 

Bnt  then  the   roll-call  draws   them   bai^ 

And  they  must  be  or  seem  what  they 
were:  still 
Doubtless  it  is  a  brilliant  masquerade ; 
Bnt  when  of  the  first  sight  yon  have  had 
yonr  fill, 
It  palls  —  at  least  it  did  so  upon  me. 
This  paradise  of  pleasnre  and  ennui. 


When  we  have  made  our  love,  and  gamed 

our  gaming, 

Dreat,  voted,  shone,  and,  may  be,  simie- 
thinff  more; 
With   dandies   dined;   heard   senators   de- 
claiming; 

Seen  beauties  l>rou^t  to  market  by  the 

Sad    Takes    to    sadder   husbands    chastely 
taming; 
There's  little  left  but  to  be  bored  or 

Witness   those  'ci-devatU  j'euntt  homitttt' 

who  stem 
The  stream,  nor  leave  the  world  which 

leaveth  them. 


Tia  said  —  indeed  a  general  complaint  — 

That  DO  one  lias  succeeded  in  describing 

The  monde,  exactly  as  they  ought  to  paint: 

Some  say,  that  anthore  only  snatch,  by 

bribmg 

The  porter,  some  slight  scandals  strange 

and  quaint. 

To  f nmisn  matter  for  their  moral  gibing; 

And  that  their  books  have  but  one  style  m 


My  lady's    prattle,  filter'd    tbrongh    her 
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But  tbia  can't  well  be  true,  JQBt  u 


;  for 


Are  grown  of  the  beau  monde  a,  part 
putcntiiil : 
I  Ve  seen  tkcm  balance  even  the  scale  with 

Especially  when  yoong,  for  that  'b  essen- 
tinl. 
Why  do  their  sketches  fail   them   bs   in- 

Of  what  they  deem  themselves  most  coo- 
sequential, 
The  real  portrait  of  the  highest  tribe  ? 
*T  ia  Uiat,  in  fact,  there 's  Tittle  to  describe. 


'Baud   ignara   loqunr;'   these   are   Nugcc, 
'  iiuarum  i6i 

Pan  parva/rji,'  bnt  still  art  and  part. 
Noir  I  could  much  mora   easily  sketch  a 

A  battle,  wreck,  or  history  of  the  heart. 
Than  these  things;  and  besides,  I  wish  to 

For  reasons  which  I  choose  to  keep  apart. 
'  Vetaho  Cereris  iacnim  qui  mtlgaril '  — 
Which  means  that  vulgar  people  muat  not 


Which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  real. 
As  Captain  Parry's  voyage   may  do  to 

The  grand  arcanum  'a  not  for  men  to  see 

all; 
/  musii 
And   there   v*   much  which  c 

appreciated 
In  any  manner  by  the  uninitiated. 


Alas  !  worlds  fall  —  and  woman,  since  she 
fell'd 
The   world  (as,  since   that  history   less 

Than  true,  hath  been  a  creed  so  strictly 

held)  „q 

Has  not  yet  given  up  the  practice  quite. 

Poor  thing  of  usages  I  coerced,  compell'd. 

Victim    when    wrong,   and    martyr    oft 

when  right. 


Condemn'd  to  child-bed,  as  men   for  their 
Have    shaving    too    entail'd     upon    their 
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A  daily  plague,  which  in  the  aggregate  j 

May  average  on  the  whale  with  portB- 


picion.  ,^ 

Their  love,  their  virtue,  bean^,  edncation, 
But  form  good  housekeepers,  to   breed  a 


All  this  were  very  well,  and  can't  be  bet- 
But  even  this  is  difficiilt.  Heaven  kno»i^ 
So  many  troubles  from  her  birth  beset  her. 
Such  small  distinction   between  friend* 
and  foes. 
The  gilding  wears  bo  bood   &oin   off  bw    I 
fetter,  J 

That  —  but    ask   any   woman    if   sb«  4 
choose 
(Take  her  at  thirty,  that  is)  to  liave  been 
Female  or  male  ?  a  schoolboy  ot  a  quMl  T 


'  Petticoat  influence '  is  a  great  reproacb. 
Which  even  those  who  obey  would  fiin 
be  thought  „ 

To  fly  from,  as  from  hnugry  pikes  a  nuch; 
But  since  beneath  it  upon  earth  we  u« 
brought. 

By  various  joltings  of  life's  hackney  coacl^ 
I  for  one  venerate  a  petticoat  — 

A  garment  of  a  mysticSil  sublimity. 

No  matter  whether  rneset,  silk,  or  dimity. 

xsvir 

Much  I  respect,  and  much  I  have  adored, 

In    my   young    days,   that    ch««te   and 

goodly  veil,  ,« 

Which    huldfl    a    treasure,  like   a.   miser'i 

And   more  attracts  by  all  it  doth  cen- 

A  golden  st^ahbard  oii  a  Damasque  swoid, 
A  loving  letter  with  a  mystic  seal. 
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And  wfaeu  tipoD  a  silent,  sullen  daj. 
With  a  sirocco,  for  example,  blowing. 

When  even  the  sea  looks  dim  with  ul  its 

spfay,  i>9 

And  Bultulj  the  river's  ripple  's  flowing, 

And  the  sky  shows  that  verj  ancient  gray. 
The  sober,  sad  antithesis  to  glowing,  — 

Tis  pleasant,  if  then  any  thing  is  pleasant. 

To  catch  a  glimpse  even  of  a  pretlj  peasant 
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We  left  OUT  heroes  and  our  heroines 
In  that  fair  clime  which  don't  depend  on 
climate. 
Quite  independent  of  the  Zodiac's  signs. 
Though  certainly  more  difficult  to  rhyme 
at. 
Because  the  snn,  and  stars,  and  aught  that 

Mountuns,  and  all  we  can  be  most  sub- 
Are  there  oft  dull  and  dreary  as  a  dun  — 
Whether  a  sky's  or  tradesman's  is  all  one. 


An  in-door  life  is  less  poetical; 

And  out  of  door  faatii  showers,  and  mists, 
and  sleet, 
With  which  I  could  not  brew  a  pastoral 

But  be  it  as  it  may,  a  bard  must  meet 
A))  difficulties,  wheUier  great  or  small. 

To  spoil  bia  undertaking  or  complete. 
And  work  away  like  spirit  upon  matter, 
Embarrass'd  somewhat  both  with  fire  and 


Joan  —  in  this  respect,  at  least,  like  saints  — 
Was  all  things  unto  people  of  all  sorts. 

And  lived  contentedly,  without  complaints. 
In  camps,  in  ships,  in  cottages,  or  courts  — 

Bom  with  that   happy  soul  which  seldom 

And  mingling  modestly  in  toils  or  sports- 
He   likewise   could  be  most   things  to  all 


Without  the  coxcombry  of  certain  the  ni 


Of  tumblii^  first,  and  baring  in  exchange 
Some  pleasant  jesting  at  the  awkwaid 


Bnt  Juan  had  been  early  taught  to  range 
The    wilds,   as    doth    an    Arab    tum'd 
avenger. 
So  that  bis  horse,  or  charger,  hunter,  hack, 
Knew  that  he  had  a  rider  on  his  baek. 


And  now  in  this  new  field,  with  some  ap> 

He  clear'd  hedge,  ditch,  and  donhle  post, 
and  rail. 
And  never  craned,  and  made  hut  few  '/iltix 
pat; 
And   only  fretted   when  the  scent  'gan 

He  broke,  't  is  true,  some  statutes  of  the 

Of  hunting — for  the  sagest   youth  is 
frail; 
Kode  o'er  the  bounds,  it  may  be,  now  and 

And  oQc«  o'er  several  country  gentlemen. 
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But  on  tbe  whole,  to  general  admiration 
He  acquitted  both  himself  and  horse:  the 
squires 
Marvell'd  at  merit  of  another  nation; 
The  boors  cried  'Dang  it  1  wbo'd  have 
thought  it  ? ' —  Sires, 
The  Nestors  of  the  sporting  generation. 
Swore  praises,  and  recall'd  their  former 

The  huntsman's  self  relented  to  a  grin, 
Aud  rated  him  almost  a  whipper-in. 


Such  were  his  tro]^iieB — not  of  apear  and 

shield. 
But  leaps,  and  bursts,  and  sometimes 

foxes'  brushes; 
Yet   1   must   own,  —  although    in    this   I 

To  patriot  sympathy  a  Briton's  blushes, — 
He  thought  at  heart  like  courtly  Chester- 
field, 
Who,  aft«r  a  long  chase  o'er  bills,  dales, 
bushes, 
And  what  not,  though  he  rode  beyond  all 

Ask'd    next    day,  '  If    men    ever    hunted 


He  also  hod  u  <|uality  u 

To  early  risers  ufter  a,  loug  chaae. 
Who  wake  in  winter  ere  the  cock  con  Bum- 

December'a     drows;    day    to    his    dull 

A  quality  agreeiible  to  womnn. 

When   her   soft,   liquid   words    run    on 

Who   lilies  a,  listeuer,  wbethec    saint  or 

He  did  not  fall  aaleep  just  after  dinner; 
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Bnt,  light  and  airy,  stood  ou  the  alert, 

And  shone  in  the  best  part  of  dialogue, 
By   famnouriDg  always   what   they   might 

And    listening*  to    the    tu]iics   most    iu 

Now  grave,  now  gay,  hut  nerer  diUl  or 

And    smiling    but   in  secret  —  cunmng 

He    ne'er    presumed    to    make   an   error 

clearer;  — 
In  short,  there  never  was  a  better  hearer. 


And  then  he  danced;  —  all  foreigners  e 
eel 
The  aer: 
Of  pantor 
well, 
With    emphasis,    and    also    with    good 

A  thing  in  footing  indispensable; 

He  danced  without  theatrical  pretence. 
Not  like  a  ballet-master  in  the  van 
Of  his  driird  nymphs,  but  like  a  gentle- 
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Chaste  were  hi^  steps,  each  kept  within  due 
hound, 
And    eleganoe  was    sprinkled    o'er    his 
figure; 
Like  swift  Camilla,  he  scarce  ekimm'd  the 
ground. 
And  rather  held   in  than  put   forth  his 
vigour: 
And  then  he  bad  an  ear  for  music's  sound. 
Which   might    defy   a   crotchet   critic's 


Such  classic  pas  —  sans  flaws  — set  off  oor 
He  glanced  like  a  personified  Bolero; 

XL 
Or,  like  a  flying  Hour  before  Aurora, 

In  Guidos  famous  fresco  which  alone 
Is  worth  a  tour  to  Rome,  although  no  marei 

Remnant  were  there  of  the  old  world*! 
sole  throne. 
The  'louleneeTnbW  of  his  movementa  worei 

Grace  of  the  soft  ideal,  seldom  shown. 
And  ne'er  to bedescribed;  f or  to  the  doloor 
Of   bards  and  prosers,  words  are  void  of 


No  marvel  then  he  was  a  favourite; 

A  full-grown  Cupid,  very  much  odmiredi 
A  little  spoilt,  but  by  no  means  sa  quite; 

At  least  he  kept  his  vanity  retired. 
Such  was  his  tact,  he  could  alike  delight 
The  chaste,  and  those   who  ai«  not  w 
much  inspired. 
The    Duchess   of   RtK-Fulke,    wlio    loval 

'  tracasserie,' 
Began    to    treat    him    with     some    small 
'  agacaie.' 


She  T 


^hat   full.bli.ini 
blonde, 
Desirable,  disttuguisb'd,  celebrated      j^ 
For  several  winters  in   the   grand,  grand 
mo'ide. 
I  'd  rather  not  say  what  might  be  i*- 
hited 
Of    her    exploits,   for    this   were   t"f-''^ 
ground; 
Besides    there   might    be    falsehood   ii 
what's  stated: 
Her   late   performance   had    been   a  dead 

At  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plaotageuet. 


This  noble  personage  began  to  look 
A  little  black  upon  this  new  Uirtatian: 

But  suchHnall  licences  must  lovers  brout 
Mere  freedoms  of  the  female  eorpun- 

Woe  to  the  man  who  ventures  a  rebuke ! 

"Twill  but  precipitate  a  situation 
Eitremely  disagreeable,  but 
To  calculators  when  they  coi 
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The  circle  smiled,  then  whiaper'd,  and  then 
sneer'd; 
The   Misses    bridled,  and  the   nuttrons 
frown'd; 
Some  hoped  things  might  not  turn  out  as 
they  fear'd; 
Some  wonld  not  deem  such  women  could 
be  found; 
Some  ne'er  helieved  one  half  of  what  they 

Some  look'd  perplex'd,  and  othera  look'd 
profound;  350 

And  several  pitied  with  sincere  regret 
Poor  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantsgenet. 


But  what  is  odd,  none  ever  named  the  duke. 
Who,  one  might  think,  was  something  in 
the  affair: 
True,  he  was  ahsent,  and,  't  was  ramonr'd. 

But   small  concern  about  the  when,  or 

Or  what  his  consort  did;  if  he  could  brook 

Her  gaieties,  none  had  a  ri^bt  to  stare: 
Theirs  waa   Qiat  best   of  umona,  past  all 

doubt. 
Which  never  meets,  and  therefore  can't 

fall  out.  36D 


But,  oh  I  that  I  should  ever  pen  so  sad  a 

Fired  with  on  abstract  love  of  virtue,  she, 

Mv  Diau  of  the  Epbesians,  Lady  AdeUne, 

Began    to   think   the   duchess'   conduct 

Begretting  much  that  she  had  chosen  so  bad 

And  waxing  chiller  in  her  courtesy, 
Look'd  grave  aod  pale  to  see  her  friend's 

fragility, 
For  which  most  friends  reserve  their  senM- 
bility. 


Tbeie  's  nought  in  this  bad  world  like  sym- 
pathy: 

'T  is  so  becoming  to  the  soul  and  ttust, 
Sets  to  soft  music  the  harmonious  sigh,  171 

And  robes  sweet  friendship  in  a  Brussels 

Withoat  a  friend,  what  were  humanity. 
To  hunt  oui  errors  np  with  a  good  grace  ? 


Consoling    na    with — '  Wonld   yon    had 

thought  twice  ! 
Ah,  if  yon  had  but  follow'd  my  advic«  I ' 

XLVIII 

0  Job  I  you  had  two  friends:  one's  quite 

enough. 
Especially  when  we  are  ill  at  ease; 
They  are  bat  bad  pilots  when  the  weather 's 

Doctors  less  famous  for  their  cures  than 

fees.  ]Sg 

Let  no  man  grumble  when  his  friends  &11 

off, 

As  they  will  do  like  leaves  at  the  first 

breeze: 

When  yonr  affairs  come  round,  one  way  or 

Go  to  the  coffee-house,  and  take  another. 

But  this  is  not  my  '"'■^'" :  had  it  been. 
Some  heart-aches  had  been  spared  me: 
yet  I  care  not  — 

1  would  not  be  a  tortoise  in  his  screen 

Of    stubborn    shell,   which    waves    and 
weather  wear  not. 
T  b  better  on  the  whole  to  have  felt  and 

That  which  humanity  may  bear,  or  bear 

"T  will    teach    discernment   to   the   sensi- 

And  not  to  pour  their  ocean  in  a  sieve. 


Of  all  the  horrid,  hideous  notes  of  woe. 
Sadder  than  owl-songs  or  the  midnight 
blast, 
Is   that   portentous   phrase,   '  I    told    you 
■o, 
Utter'd  by  friends,  those  prophets  of  the 
post. 
Who,  'stead  of  saying  what  you  now  should 

Ovm  tbej  foresaw  that  yon  wonld  fall  at 
last, 
And  solace  yonr  slight  lapse  'gainst '  bonoi 

With  a  long  memorandum  of  old  stories. 


The  Lady  Adeline's  serene  severity         401 
Was  not  confined  to  feeling    for    bier 


DON    JUAN 


Whuse  fume  she  rather  doubled  with  pos- 
writy, 

UnleES  her  habits  should  begin  to  mead : 
But  Juan  alsu  shared  in  her  austerity, 

But   mix'd  witJi  pity,  pure  as  e'er  naa 

Hisinexperieuue  moved  her  gentle  rath. 
And  (Of  her  jonior  by  six  weeks)  his  youth. 


Gulation, 
Buldly  referring  tu  Hie  liat  of  peera 
And  ooble  births,  nor  dread  the 


Gave  her  a  right  Ut  have  matemo]  fears 

For  a  young  gcutlenuiu's  fit  education. 

Though  she  was  far  frotn  tbut  leap  year, 

whose  leap. 
Id  female  dates,  strikes  Time  all   of  a 


This   may  be   fii'd   at  somewhere  b«fore 
tlnrty  — 
Say  seven-'aiid-twenty ;  for  1  never  knew 
The  strictest  in  cbranology  and  virtue 
Advance  beyond,  while  thoy  uould  pass 
for  new.  ,.„ 

OTime!  why  dostnot  (jause  7    Thysuythe, 
BO  dirty 
With  rust,  should  surely  cease  to  hack 
and  hew. 
lieset  it;  shave  more  smoothly,  also  slower, 
If  but  to  keep  thy  credit  as  a  mower. 


But  Adeline  was  far  from  that  ripe  age. 
Whose  ripeness  is  but  bitter  at  the  best: 

TwBs   rather   her   experience   made    her 
sage, 
For  she  had  seen  the  world  and  stood  ita 


By  this  time; — ^but  strike  six  from  seven- 

and-twenty, 
And   yon   will   flnd   her  sum  of   years  in 

plenty. 


At  seventeen,  too,  the  world  was  Htill  e 
chanted 
With   the  new  Venus  of  their  brilliajd 

At  eighteen,  though  below    her    feel   itiD 
panl«d 
A  hecatomb  of  suitors  with  devotioo, 
Sbe  hod  consented  to  create  apua 
That  Adam,  eall'd  '  The  happiest  of  men.' 

Since  then  she  bad  sparkled  through  three 
glowing  winters,  „, 

Admired,  adored;  but  also  so  correct. 
That  she  had  puzxled  all  the  acutest  hiuter^ 

Without   the   apparel  of    being  circum- 

They   could   not  even  glean  the  slighted 
splinters 
From  off  the  marble,  which  had  no  defecL 
She  had  also  snaleh'd  a  moment  since  her 


Fondly  the  wheeling  fir^-flies  flew  aronad 
Those   little    glitterers   of    the    Londoa 

But   uuue   of    these   possess'd   a    sttug   lo 

wound  her  ^ 
She   was   a   pitch    bevond   a    coxcomb's 

flight. 
Perhaps  she  wish'd  an  aspirant  profounder; 
But   whatsoe'er   she   wish'd,   she   acted 

right; 
And    whether    coldness,   pride,    or   viitoe 

dignify 
A   woman,   so   she's   good,    what   does  it 

signify? 

LVIU 
I  hate  a  motive,  like  a  lingering  bottle 
Which  with  the  landlord  makes  too  long 

Leaving  uIl'ClaretlesB  the  unmoisten'd 
throttle, 

Especially  with  polities  on  band;  ^ 

I  hate  it,  as  I  hate  a  drove  of  cattle. 

Who  whirl  the  dust  as  simooms  ifiiirl  Ike 

1  hate  it,  as  I  hate  an  argument, 

A   laureate's   ode,  or  servile  peer's  '  eoa- 

tent' 
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rris  sad  to  back  into  the  roots  of  tlungs, 
Tbej  are  bo  much  mt«rtwist«d  wUh  the 

So  that  the  branch  a  goodl;  verdure  flings, 
I  reck  not  if  on  acorn  gave  it  birth. 

To  tradS  all  actions  to  tbeir  secret  springs 

Woidd  make  indeed  some  melaneholy 

mirth;  470 

But  this  is  Dot  at  present  mj  concern, 

And  I  refer  yon  to  wise  Oxeastiem. 


With  the  kind  view  of  savii^  an  ^clat, 
Both  to  the  duchess  and  ^plomatist. 

The  Lady  Adeline,  as  soon 's  she  sair 
That  Juan  was  nnlikely  to  resist 

(For  foreigners  don't  know  that  a.fitux  pat 
In  England  ranks  quite  oa  a  different  list 

From   those   of   other   lands  nnblest  with 


The  Lady  Adeline  resolved  to  take 
Sncb  measures  as  she  thought  might  best 

The  fiu-ther  progress  of  this  sad  mistake. 

She  thought  with  some  simplicity  indeed ; 
Bat  innocence  is  bold  even  at  the  stake, 

And  simple  in  the  world,  and  doth  not 

Nor  use  those  palisades  by  dames  erected, 
Whose  virtue  lies  in  never  being  detected. 


It  iras  not  that  she  fear'd  the  very  worst: 
His   Grace   was    an    enduring,  '   ' 


And  was  not  likely  all  at  once  to  burst 
Into  a  scene,  and  swell  the  clients'  clan 

Of  Doctors'  Commons:  but  she  dreaded  first 
The  magic  of  her  Grace's  talisman, 

And  next  a  quarrel  (as  he  seem'd  to  fret) 

With  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet. 

UCIII 
Her  Grace,  too,  pass'd  for  beii^  an  intri- 

Aud  somewhat  miduxnte  in  her  amorona 

One  of  Uiose  pretty,  precious  plagues,  which 

A  lover  with  caprices  soft  and  dear,     ya 


That  like  to  make  a  qnartel,  when  they 

Find  one,  each  da^  of  the  delightful  year; 
Bewitching,   toiiunng,  aa   they   freeze   or 

glow. 
And  —  what  is  worst  of  all —  won't  let  you 


I  young  B 


The  sort  of  thing  to  turn  a 
head, 

Oi  make  a  Werter  of  him  in  the  end. 
No  wonder  then  a  purer  soul  should  dread 

This  sort  of  chaste  liaaon  for  a  friend; 
It  were  much  better  to  be  wed  or  dead, 

Than  wear  a   heart  a  woman   loves   to 

T  is  best  to  pause,  and  think,  ere  you  rush 

on, 
If  that'a  ' bonne  fortane'  be  really  '6onne.' 


DO  guile, 
dl'dlier  h 


She  call'd  her  husband  now  and  then  apart, 
And  bade  him  counsel  Juan.    With  a 

Lord  Henry  heard  her  plans  of  artless  art 
To  wean  Don  Juan  from  the  siren's  wile; 

And  answer'd,  like  a  statesman  or  a  pro- 
phet. 

In  such  guise  that  she  could  make  nothing 
of  it.  s» 


Firstly,  lie  said,  *  he  never  interfered 

In  any  body's  business  but  the  king's:  * 
Next,  that  *  he  never  judged  from  what  ap- 

Withont  strong  reason,  of  those  sort  ot 
Thirdly,  that  '  Jnan  had  more  brain  than 

And  was  not  to  be  held  in  leading 
And  fonrtbiy,  what  need  hardly  be  said 
'  That  good  but  rarely  came  from  good  ad- 


LXVII 
And,  therefore,  doubtless  to  approve   tbe 
troth 
Of  the  last  axiom,  he  advised  his  spooaa 


Tq   leave   the   parties   to  themaelTea,  for- 

At  least  an  i^  as  biensiance  allows: 
That  time  would  temper   Juan'a  faultn  of 

That  jouug  men  rarely  made  mtmastic 

That  opposition  only  more  attaches  — 
But    here    a   messenger    brought    in    de- 

sputches: 


And  being  of  the  coimuil  call'd  '  the  Privy,' 
Lord  ifenrj  wolk'd  into  his  cabinet. 

To  furnish  matter  for  some  future  Livy  ;}) 
To  UU  how  he  redueud  the  nation's  debt; 

And  if  their  full  contents  I  do  not  give  ;e, 
It  is  because  I  do  not  know  them  yet; 

But  1  shall  add  thew  in   &  brief  appeu-- 

To  come  between  mine  epic  and  iu  index. 

LXIX 
But  ere  be  went,  be  added  a  slight  hint. 

Another  gentle  commou-place  at  two. 
Such  as  are  eoin'd  in  uonv«rsation's  miut. 

And  pass,  for  want  of  better,  though  not 

Then  broke  his   packet,   to  see   what  was 

An<i  hitving  casiiall.v  glanced  it  through, 
Retired;   and,  as  went   out,  calmly  kL-sa'd 

Less  like  a  young  wife  tluinau  aged  sister. 


He  was  a  cold,  good,  honourable  man, 
Froud  of  his  birth,  and  proud  of  every 

A  goodly  spirit  for  a  state  divan, 
A  figure  fit  to  walk  before  a  king; 

Tall,  stately,  form'd  to  lead  the  courtly  van 
On  birthdays,  glorious  with  a  ster  and 


LXXI 

But  there  was  something  wanting  on  the 


Which  pretty  women  —  the   sweet  souls  ! 
—  calf  sou/. 
CerU*  it  was  not  body;  he  was  well 


] 


pFoportion'd,  as  a  poplar  or  a  pole, 

A  handnome  man,  that  human  miracle; 
And  in  each  ciroumstanue  of  love  or  t 
Had  still  preserved  his  perpendicalar. 

LXXII 
Still  there  was  Bumething  w&ntiii^,  ■•I've 

That  imilettnable  'Je  ne  ifau  71101,'      ^ 
Which,  for  what  I  know,  may  of  yore  hin 

To  Homer's  lUad,  since  it  drew  to  Troy 

The  Greek  Eve,  Helen,  from  the  Spartan'* 

bed; 

Though  on  the  whole,  no  doubt,  the  E 

dan  hoy 

Was  much  mferior  to  King  Menelaus  ;- 

But  thus  it  ia  some  women  will  bettsv  1 


There  is  an  awkwanl  tbiag  wtueb   mi 
perplexes, 

L'nlesa  like  wise  Tiresiaa  we  had  prov*^ 
By  turns  the  difference  of  the  several  se»  ~^ 

Neither  can  show  quite  how  thev  win 
be  loved. 
The  sensual  for  a  short  time  but  c«nm«ct* 

The  sentimental  boasts  to  be  tuuuovedf 
But  both  together  form  a  kind  of  cei '  " 
L'pou  whose  back  't  is  better  not  to  vennm. 

LSXIV 
A  something  all-suflicient  for  the  htarl 
Is   that   for  which   the   sex   are  alwi^ 
seeking: 
But  bow  to  fill  up  that  same  vacant  partt 
There   liuB  the  rub  —  and  this  they  an 
but  weak  in. 
Frail  mariners  afloat  without  a  chart. 
They  rim  before  the  wind  tliraugh  bi^ 
Bens  breaking;  ^ 

And  when  they  have  made  the  shore  throng 

every  shock, 
T  is  odd,  or  udda,  it  may  turn  out  >  rock. 


There  ia  a  Hower  call'd  '  Love  in  Idleness,' 
For  which  3ee  Shakapeare's  ever  bloomilf 
garden: — 

I  will  not  make  his  great  description  lew, 
And   beg  his  British   gudsbip's   humbb 

If  in  my  extremity  of  rhyme's  distren, 
I  tonch  a  single  leaf  where  be  is  wi»- 
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But  though  the  flowM  IB  diSerant,  with  the 
Or  Swiaa   RooaBean,   orjr   '  VoUh    la   Per- 

LXXVI 
EorekA  1  I  have  found  it  I     Vn»t  I  mean 

To  say  is,  not  that  love  is  idleness. 
But  that  in  lore  such  idleness  has  been 

An  sccessoty,  as  I  have  cause  to  guess. 
Haid  labour  *s  an  indifferent  go-between; 

Yoot  men  of  business  ace  not  apt  to  ex- 
Much  passion,  since  the  merchant-ship,  the 

Argo, 
Convej'd  Medea  as  her  lupero&rgo. 


His  other  maxiiii,  '  Noscittir  h  tociii,' 

Is  much  more  to  the  purpose  of  his  song; 

Though   even    that   were    sometimes   too 
ferocious. 
Unless  good  companj  be  kept  too  long; 

But,  in  his  teeth,  whate'er   tneir  state  or 


Adam  exchanged  his  Paradise  tor  plongh- 

"«' 
Eve  made  up  millinerj  with  fig  leaves  — 
The  earliest  knowledge  from  the  tree   so 
knowing. 

As  far    as   I    know,   that    the    church 

And  since  that  time  it  need  not  cost  much 
showing, 
That  many  of  the  dls  o'er  which  man 
grieves. 

And  still   more  women,   spring   from   not 
emplojing 

Some  hours  to  make  the  remnant  worth  en- 
joying. 


&  something  wherewithal  to  be  annoy'd. 
Baids  may  sing  what  they  please  about 
Contmt; 


Contented,    when    translated,    means    but 

And  hence  arise  the  woes  of  sentiment. 
Blue     devils,      and     blue-stockingg,    and 


But  such  intent  I  never  had,  nor  hftve  it; 
Some  truths  are  better  kept  behind  ■ 

Especially  when  they  would  look  like  lies; 
I  therefore  deal  in  generalities.  t^s 

LXXXI 
*  An  oyster  may  be  cross'd  in  love,'  —  and 
why? 
Because  he  mopeth  idly  in  hia  ahell. 
And  heaves  a  lonely  subternqueons  sigh. 
Much  as  a  monk  may  do  within  hii 
cell; 
And  a-prop<a  of  monks,  tbeir  [ueW 
With  sloth  hath    found  it  dmcnlt  b> 
dwell; 
Those  vegetables  of  the  Catholic  creed 
Are  apt  exceedingly  to  run  to  seed. 

O  WilberfoTce  !  thou  man  of  black  renown, 
Whose  merit  none  enough  can  sing   or 

Thon   hast   struck   one  immense  Colossus 

Thou  moral  Washington  of  Africa  I 
But  there 's  another  little  thing,  I  own. 
Which  you  should  perpetrate  some  sum- 
mer's day, 
And  set  the  other  half  of  earth  to  rights; 
Yon  have  freed  the  biackf  —  now  pray  shut 
up  the  whites. 

LXXXIIt 
Sbnt  up  the  bald-coot  bully  Alexander  t 

Ship  off  the  Holy  Three  to  Senegal; 
Teach  them  that '  sance  for  goose  is  sane* 
for  gander,' 
And   ask   them   how   iJiey  like  to  be  in 
thrall?  6te 


Shut  up  each  high  heroic  salauumdei, 
Who  eats  Hrc  gratis  taineo  tLn  pay  'a  bnt 
small); 
Shnt  up  —  DO,  nor  the  Kmg,  but  the  Paiil- 

Or  else  't  will  cost  us  all  iLnother  milliou. 


Shot  up  the  world  at  Inrge,  let  Bedlam  out; 

Aud  jou  wlII  be  perhaps  surprised  to  find 
All  things  pursue  cimctly  the  same  route, 

As  now  with  those  of   soi-d'aant  sound 

This  I  could  prove  beyond  a  single  doubt. 

Were  tliere  a  jot  of  sense  among  man- 
But  till  that  point  d'appui  is  found,  alas  ! 
Like  Arehimedes,  I  leave  eartb  as  'twas. 


Her  conduct  had  been  perfectly  correct, 
As  she  had  seen  nought  claiming  its  ex- 
pansion. 
A  warering  spirit  may  be  easier  wreck'd, 
Because    't  is  frailer,    donbtless,   than  a 
stanch  one; 
But  when  the  bitter  works  its  own  tiniloing, 
Its  iimer  ciusb  is  like  nil  eHrthr]iuiJ<e's  ruin. 


She  loved  her  lord,  or  thought  so;  but  that 

Cost  her  an  effort,  which  is  a  sad  t«il. 
The  atone  of  Sysiphus,  if  once  we  move 
Our  feelings   'gainst  the  nature   of  the 

She   had   nothiug   to   complain   of,  or   re- 
jjrove, 
Na  bickerings,  no  connubial  turmoil: 
Their  union  was  a  model  to  behold, 
Serene  and  noble,  —  conjugal,  but  cold. 


There  was  no  great  disparity  of  years. 
Though  much  in  temper;  but  they  never 
clash'd :  i-ta 

They   moved   like    stars    united    in   their 
spheres. 
Or  like  the   Rhone  by  Lemon's  waters 
wasb'd. 
Where  mingled  and  yet  separate  appears 
The  river  from  the  lake,  all  bluety  dash'd 


Through  the  serene  and  pUcid  gi»»f  decfh 
Which   fnin  would   lull   its  riveiMiUiki  U> 

LXXXVIII 

Now  when  she  once  had  ta'ea  an  int«r«ft 
In  any   thing,   however   she   might  flat. 

Herself  that  her  intentions  were  the  best, 
Intense   intentions  are  a  dangeroDs  raii^ 

Impressions  were  much  stronger  than  i 

gui-ss'd, 
And  gnther'd  as  they  run  like  grow^' 

L'pon  her  mind;  the  more  so,  its  her  bn 
Was  not  at  first  too  readily  impress'd. 

LXXXIX 
But  when  it  was,  she  had  that   lurking  d^ 

Of     double    nature,    and    thus    douh^ 
named  — 
Firmness  yclept  to  heroes,  kings,  and  tefr- 


As  ohifuiaey,  both  in  men  and 

Whene'er  tbcir  triumph  pales,  or 

And  't  will  perplex  the  casuist  in  tnoralitv 
To  fix  the   due  boimds  of  this   daogerois 
<juality. 

xc 
Had  Buonaparte  won  at  Waterloo, 

It  bad  bi^en  firmness;  now  't  is  pertas»> 

Must  the  event  decide  between  the  two  ? 

I  leave  it  to  your  people  of  sagticity 
To  draw  the  line  between   the   false  and 


My  business  is  with  Lady  Adeline, 
Who  in  her  way  too  was  a  heroine. 


She  knew   not   her 
should  I? 
I  think  not  she 


m  heart;   then  bow 
1  then   in   love  witk 


!f  so,  she  would  have  hod  the  strength  b> 
fly 
The  wild  sensation,  unto  her  a  new  one: 
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She  merely  felt  a  eommon  sympathy 

(I  wiU  not  sa;  it  was  a.  Mae  or  true  one) 
In  him,  becaose   she   dionght  be  wm  in 

Her  husband's  friend,  ber  own,  young,  and 
a  stranger, 

XCII 
Sbe  was,  or  thought  she  was,  his  friend  — 
and  this 
Without  the  farce  of  friendship,  or  ro- 
mance 730 
Of  Fkitoniam,  which  leads  so  oft  amiss 
Ladies  who  have  studied  friendship  but 
in  France, 
Ot  Gennany,  where  people  purelg  kiss. 

To  thus  much  Adeline  would  not  advaoce ; 
But  of  such  frieudahip  as  man's  may  to 

She  was  as  capable  as  woman  can  be. 

xcill 
No  doubt  the  secret  influence  of  the  sex 

WiU  there,  as  also  in  the  ties  of  blood, 
An  innocent  predominance  annex, 

And  tone  the  concord  to  a  finer  mood. 
If  free  from  passion,  which  all  friendship 
checks,  741 

And  yonr  troe  feelings  fully  understood, 
No  friend  like  to  a  woman  earth  discovers, 
So  that  you  have  not  been  nor  will  be  lov- 


Love  bears  within  its  breast  the  very  germ 
Of  change ;  and  how  should  this  be  other- 

Hiat  violent  things  more  quickly   find   a 

Is  shown  Uirongh  nature's  whole  anal- 

And  bow  should  the  most  fierce  of  all  be 

firm? 
Would  yon  have  endless  lightning  in  the 

skies  ?  jso 

Methinks  Love's  very  title  says  enongh : 
How  should  '  the  tender  passion '  e%r  be 

tough  t 


Alas  t  by  all  experience,  seldom  yet 

(I  merely  quote  what  I  have  heard  from 

Had  lovers  not  some  reason  to  regret 
The  passion  which  made  Solomon  a  zany. 


I  've  also  seen  some  wives  (not  to  forg«t 
The  marriage  state,  the  best  or  worst  of 
any) 
Who  were  the  very  paragons  of  wives. 
Yet  made  the  misery  ot  at  least  two  lives. 

xcvi 
I've  also  seen  some  female  friendi  ('tis 
odd,  7«( 

But    true  —  as,   if    expedient,  I    eoold 

That  foithf  nl  were  throogh  thick  and  thin, 

At  home,  far  more  than  ever  yet  waa 

Who   did   not  quit  me   when   Oppression 


;  whom  r 


scandal  could  r 


Who  fought,  and  fight,  in  absence,  too,  my 

battles. 
Despite  the  snake  Society's  loud  rattles. 

Whether  Don  Juan  and  chaste  Adeline 
Grew  friends  in  this  or  any  other  sense. 

Will  be  discuBs'd  hereafter,  I  opine:         jyi 
At  present  I  am  glad  of  a  pretence 

To  leave  them  hovering,  as  the  effect  ia 
fine. 
And  keeps  the  atrocious  reader  in  mw- 

The  surest  way  for  ladies  and  for  books 
To  bait  their  tender,  or  their  tenter,  hooks. 
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Whether  thev  rode,  or  walk'd,  or  studied 
Spanish 
To  read  Don  Quixote  in  the  original, 
A  pleasure  before  which  aU  others  vaidsh; 
Whether   their    talk   was   of   the    kind 
call'd  '  small,'  jSa 

Or  serious,  are  the  topics  I  must  banish 
To   the   next   Canto;   where   perhaps  I 
shall 
Say  something  to  the  purpose,  and  display 
Considerable  talent  in  my  way. 


Above  all,  I  beg  all  men  to  forbear 
Anticipating  angbt  about  the  matter: 

They  11  only  make  mistakes  about  the  fair, 
And  Juan  too,  especially  the  latter. 

And  I  shall  take  a  much  more  serious  ur 
Than  I  have  yet  done,  in  this  epic  BatuSi 
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But    gT«at   things    gpring    from    little :  — 
Would  you  tliink, 
That  in  our  youth,  as  dangerous  a  paa- 

Ai  e'er  brought  duui  and  woman  to  the 

Of  min,  tcae  from  suth  a  slight  otcasion, 
Ai  fevr  would  ever  dream  could  form  tlie 
link 

Of  auch  a  seiitiinental  situation? 
Tou  'U  uevi-r  eueaa,  I  '11  bet  yon  millions, 

It  all  sprung  from  a  huTnless  game  at  bil- 
liards. Sen 

ct 

"TiB. strange,  —  but  true;  for  truth  is  al- 
ways strange ; 
^^I^QE^r  than  f^tionj  if  it  could  he  told, 
How  much  would  novels  gain  by  the  ex- 
How  differently  the   noild  would  men 
behold  I 
How   oft   would    vice    and   virtue    places 
cliaiigc  ! 
The  new  world  would  be  nothing  to  the 
old. 
If  some  CuluEDbus  of  the  mun<l  seas 
Would  show  mankind  their  souls'  antipodes. 


What '  antrps  vast  and  deserts  idle '  then 

Would  be  discover'd  in  the  human  soul  ! 
What   icebergs   in   the   hearts   of   mighty 

With  self-love  in  the  centre  as  their  pole  ! 
What  Antliropuphagi  are  nine  of  ten 

Of  tbone  who  ho^  the  kingdoms  m  con- 
trol I 
■Were  things  but  only  call'd  by  their  right 

Ciesai  himself  would  be  ashamed  of  fame. 
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&R  !  —  What  should  follow  slips  from  ray 
reflet-tion; 
Whateyer  folloiva  ne'ertheless  may  be 


As  Apropos  of  hope  or  retroapection. 
As  tiiough  the  lurking  thought  had  fbl> 
low  d  froe. 
All  present  life  is  but  an  interjectioiD, 

Ai  '  Oh  1 '  or  '  Ah  1 "  of  ji>y  or  mieitTj, 
Or  a  'Hat  ha  r  or  'Bahl'~a  yawn,* 

'  Pooh  !  • 
Of  which  perhaps  the  latter  is  most  tr 


But,  more  or  leas,  the  whole  '*  a  sjDCop< 
Or  a  singultus  —  emblems  of  emotiao,  ■ 

The  grajid  antithesis  to  great  eimui. 

Wherewith  we  break  our  bubbles  on  tkt 

That  watery  outline  of  eternity. 

Or  miniatiu^  at  least,  as  id  mj  notion, 
Which  iiiiniHtera  unto  the  soul's  drligbt. 
In  seeing  matters  which  are  out  of  sight- 


But  all  are  better  than  the  sigh  suppreat, 
Corroding  in  the  cavern  of  the  hitart, 

Making  the  countenance  a  inasi|Ue  of  tct^ 
And  turning  human  nature  to  an  art.    i*. 

Few  men  dare  show  their  thougbta  of  wiaA 
or  best; 
Dtammolation  always  nets  apait 

A  comer  for  herself;  and  therefore  fle 

Is  thnt  which  [iflsses  with  least  contradittioa. 

Ah  !  who  can  tell  ?  Or  rather,  who  can  not 
Remember,    without     telling,    passion') 


What  though  on  Lethe's  stream  he  seen  ta 

float, 
He     cjumot    sbk    his    tremors    or   hii 

terrors ;  30 

The  ruby  glass  that  shakes  within  his  hud 
Ijeaves   a   sad   sediment   of   Time's  wont 


And  as  for  love  —  O  lore  !  —  We  will  pw 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville, 
A  pretty  name  ns  one  wonld  wish  to  read. 
Must  perch  harmonious  on   my  tnnffirf 

There 's  music  in  the  sighing  of  a  reed; 
There  'a  music  in  the  gushing  of  %  rill; 
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There  'i  muaic  in  all  things,  if  men  bad 
Their  earth  is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres.  40 


The  Ladj  Adeline,  right  honounihle, 

And  honour'd,  ran  a  risk  of  growing  less 


Bright  as  a  new  Napoleon  from  its  mint- 
age, 
Or  glorious  as  a  diamond  richlj  set; 
A  page  where  Time  should  hesitate  to  print 
age. 
And  for  wliich  Nature  might  forego  her 
debt  — 
Sole  creditor  whose  process  doth  iuTolvD 

The  luck  of  finding  ever;  bod;  solvent. 


O  Death  I   thou  dnnnext  of  all  dans  t  thou 
Ejiockeet  at  doors,  at  first  with  modest 


Like  a  meek  trades) 
Some  splendid  debtor  he 


when,  approaching 
luld  take  by 


But  oft  denied,  as  patience  'pna  to  fail,  he 

Advances  with  eiaaperated  rap. 
And  (if  let  in)  insists,  b  terms  unhandsome. 
On  ready  money,  or '  a  draft  on  Ransom.' 


Whate'er  thou  takest,  spare  a  while  poor 
Beauty  ! 
She  is  BO  rare,  and  thon  hast  so  much 
prey. 
What  though  she  now  and  then  may  slip 
from  duty. 
The  mote 's  the  reason  why  yon  ought  to 


Gaunt  Gnunnand  I  with  whole  nations  tor 
your  booty, 
Ton  shonld  he  civil  in  a  modest  way:    ja 
Suppress,  then,  some  slight  feminine  dis- 

And    take    as   many    heroes    as   Heaven 


Fair  Adeline,  the  more  ingenuous 

Where  she  was  interested  (as  was  sud), 

Because  sbe  was  not  apt,  like  some  of  ns, 
To  like  too  readily,  or  too  high  bred 

To  show  it  (points  we  need  not  now  dis- 

Wonld  rive  up  artlessly  both  heart  and 

Unto  such  feelins^s  as  seem'd  imMcent, 
For  objects  worthy  of  the  sentiment.         So 


Some  parts  of  Juan's  history,  which  Ra> 

That  live  gazette,  had  scatter'd  to  dis- 

She  had  beard;  but  women  hear  with  moi« 
good  humour 

Such  aberrations  than  we  men  of  rig- 
Besides,  hilt  conduct,  since  in  England,  grew 

Strict,  and  his  mind  assumed  a  manlier 

Because  he  had,  like  Alcibiades, 

The  art  of  living  in  all  climes  with  ease. 


His  manner  was  perhaps  the  more  sedno- 

Beoause  he  ne'er  seem'd  anxious  to  le- 

Nothing  affected,  studied,  or  coustraotive 

Of  coxcombry  or  conquest:  no  abuse 
Of  his  attractions  marr^  the  fair  perspeo- 

To  indicate  a  Cupidon  broke  loose, 
And  leem  to  say,  <  Resist  us  if  you  can'  — 
Which   makes  a  dandy  while   it  spoils  a 


They  are  wrong  —  that's  not  the  way  to  set 
As,  if  they  told  the  truth,  could  well  be 


Bnt,  right  oi  wrong,  Dud  Juan  v/aa  without 

In  fact,  his  inanaer  waa  his  own  alone; 
Sincere  he  was  —  at  leaiit  jou  coiUd   not 

In  lixtemog  merely  to  his  voice's  tone. 
The  devil  hath  uot  in  all  Iiia  quiver's  choice 
An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a  sweet  voice. 


By  nature  soft,  his  whole  addreas  held  oS 
Suspicion:  though  not  timid,  his  regard 
Waa  auch  as  rather  seem'd  to  keep  aloof, 
To  shiiJd  himself  thun  put  you  on  yuor 
guard: 
Perhaps  't  was  hardly  quite  assured  enough. 
But    modesty 's   at   times   its    own    re- 
Like  virtue;  and  the  absence  of  prateusion 
Will  go  muoh  farther  than  there  'a  need  to 


Serene,  Hccomplish'd,  cheerful  but  not  loud; 

Insinuating  without  insinuation; 
Observant  of  the  foibles  of  the  crowd, 

Yet  De'er  betraying  this  in  conversation; 
Frond   with    the    proud,   yet    courteously 


So  a: 


make  them  feel  he  knew  htj  sta- 


And  theirs:  —  without  a  struggle   for  pri- 
He  neither  brook'd  nor  claim'd  superiority. 


That   is,  with   men:    with  women   he  was 

They  pleased  to  make  or  take  him   for; 
and  their 
Imi^ination 's  quite  enough  for  that: 

So  that  the  outline  's  tuerably  fair. 
They  fill   the   canvass   upland  'verbum 

If  once  their  phantasies  he  brought  to  bear 
Upon  an  object,  whether  sad  or  playful, 
They  can  transfigure  brighter  than  a  Ra- 
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Adeline,  no  deep  judge  of  character. 

Was  apt  to  add  a  colouring  from  her  own: 

'T  is  thu.i  tbe  good  will  amiably  err,         iji 
And   eke   the   wise,  as   has   been   often 
shown. 


And  persecuted  sag^s  teach  the  schools 
Their  folly  in  forgetting  there  are  fools. 


Was  it  not  so,  great  Locke  ?  and  greata 

Bacon  ?  j 

Great  Socrates  ?    And  thou.  Diviner  still,    . 
Whose  lot  it  is  by  man  to  be  nustaken. 
And  thy  pure  creed  made  sanction  of  all 
ill?  .,    , 

Redeeming  worlds  to  be  by  bigots  shaken. 
How  waa  thy  toil  rewarded  ?     We  might   r 


I  perch  npon  an  humbler  promontorj, 

Amidst  life's  infinite  variety: 
With  no  great  care  for  what  is  nicknaraol 
glory. 

But  speculating  as  I  cast  mine  e]r« 
On  what  may  suit  or  may  not  suit  mr  •tary,    | 

And  never  straining  hard  to  venitT,    i» 
I  rattle  on  exactly  as  I  'd  Ulk 
With  any  body  in  a  ride  or  walk. 


I  don't  know  that  there  may  be  mnch  aJnl' 
ity 

Shown  in  this  sort  of  desultiiry  rhyme; 
But  tbere  's  a  conversational  facility. 

Which   may  round  oS  an  hour   upoD  i 

Of  this  I  'm  sure  at  least,  there 's  no  lerril 
ity  . 
In  mine  irregularity  of  chimei, 
Which  rings  what 's  uppermost  of  dcw  et 

Just  as  I  feel  the  '  Improwiaatoi*.'         m 


'  Omnia  vult  belle  Matho  dicere  —  die  lli- 

quando 

Et  bene,  die  neulnim,  die  aliqnando  maii.' 

The   first  is  rather  more  thtin   mortal  at 

do; 

The  second  may  be  sadly  done  or  gaily; 

The  third  is  still  more  difBcult  to  stand 'u; 

The  fourth  we  hear,  and  Be«,  and  say  tea 
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A  modest  hope  —  bnt  modes^  'b  mj  forte, 
And   pride   mj  feeble: — let  us  lunble 


No  donbt,  if  I  had  wisli'd  to  pay  m;  conrt 
To  critics,  or  to  hail  tbe  tetting  aim 


Bnt  then  't  in  moetlj  on  the  weaker  side; 

So  that  I  verily  believe  if  they 
Who  now  ore  basking  in  their  full-blown 

Were  shaken  down,  and  '  dogs  had  had 

tbeb  daj,'  iSa 

Hiongh  at  the  first  I  might  percbonce  de- 

Tbeir  tumble,  I  sbonid  torn  the  other 

And  wax  an  nltra-royalist  in  loyalty, 
Because  I  bate  even  democratic  royalty. 


I  think  I  shonld  have  made  a  decent  spoase. 

If  I  had  never  proved  the  soft  condition! 

I  think  I  should  have  made 


'Gainst  rhyme  I  never  shonld  have  knook'd 
mj  brows, 
Nor  broken  mj  own  bead,  nor  that  of 


But '  laissez  aller '  —  knights  and  dame*  I 
smg, 
Such  as  the  times  may  furnish.     T  ia  a 
flight 
Which  seems  at  first  to  need  no  lofty  wing. 

Plumed  by  Longinus  or  the  Stagyrite; 
Xhe  difficulty  lies  in  colouring 

(Keeping   the   due   proportions   still    in 

sight) 

With  nature  manners  which  are  artificial, 
And  rend'ring  general  that  which  ia  espe- 
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The  difference  is,  that  in  the  days  of  old 
Men  made  the  mannen;  manners  now 

Knn'd  like  a  flock,  and  fleeced  too  in  theii 
fold. 

At  least  nine,  and  a  ninth  beside  of  ten. 
Now  this  at  all  events  must  render  cold 

Your  writers,  who  must  either  draw  again 
Days  better  drawn  before,  or  else  awume 
The  present,  with  their  oommou-plaee  cos- 
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We  11  do  ont  best  to  make  the  beat  <ni  t:  — 

March,  my  Muse  I  If  yon  cannot  fly,  yet 

flutter;  >.g 

And  when  you  may  not  be  Rnblime,  be  arch, 

Or  atarcb,  as  are  the  edicts  statesmen 

We  surely  may  find  something  worth  re- 

Columbua  found  a  new  world  in  a  cutter, 
Or  brigantine,  or  pink,  of  no  great  tonnage, 
While  yet  America  was  in  her  non-age. 


When  Adeline,  in  all  her  growing  sense 
Of  Jnan's  merits  and  his  situation. 

Felt  on  the  whole  an  interest  intense,  — 
Partly  perhaps  because  a  fresh  sensatioD, 

Or  that  he  had  an  air  of  innocence,  m 

Which  is   for  innocence  a  sod  tempts 

As  women  hate  half  measures,  on  the  whole. 
She  'gan  to  ponder  how  to  save  his  soul. 


She  had  a  good  opinion  of  advice. 

Like  all  who  give  and  eke  receive  it 

For  which  small  tlianks  are  still  the  market 

Even  where  the  article  at  highest  rate  is; 
She    thought   upon   the   subject  twice   or 

And  morally  decided,  the  best  state  is 
For  morals,  marriage;  and  this  qnestitn 

She  seriously  advised  him  to  get  married. 


Juan  replied,  with  all  becoming  deference^ 
He  had  a  predilection  for  that  tie; 


■t  present,  with  immediate  refer- 


That  still  he  'd  wed  with  such  or  iuoh  a 
If  that  thej  were  not  married  all  already. 
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Next  to  the  makiag  matches  for  herself, 
And  duughti'rs,  brothers,  sisters,  kith  or 

Arranging  them  like  books  on  the  same 
shelf, 

There 's  nothing  women  love  to  dabble  in 
More  (tike  a  stock^holdcr  in  growing  pelf) 

Than  matcb-making  in  general:    tis  uo 


But  never  yet  (except  of  course  a  miss 

Uowed,  or  mistress  never  la  be  wed,    ijii 
Or  wed  already,  who  object  to  this) 

Was  there  chaste  dame  who  had  nut  in 
ber  bead 
Some  drama  of  the  marriage  unities. 

Observed  as  strictlv  both  at  board  and 
1)h1 


They  generally  have  some  only  son. 

Some   heir   tu   a,   large   property,   some 

Of  an  old  family,  some  gay  Sir  John, 
Or  gmve  Lord  George,  with  whom  per- 
haps might  end  )6o 

A  line,  and  leave  posterity  nndona, 

Unless  a  marriage  was  applied  to  mend 

The  prospect  and  their  morals:  and  besides. 

They  have  at  liand  a  blooming  glut  of  brides. 


From  these  they  will  be  carefnl  to  select, 
For  this  an  heiress,  and  for  that  a  beauty; 

For  one  a  songstress  who  hath  no  defect, 
For  t'other  one  who  promises  much  duty; 

For  this  a  lady  no  one  cnn  reject, 

Whose  sole  accomplishments  were  quite 

A  second  for  her  excellent  connections; 
A  third,  because  there  can  be  no  objectioni. 


When  Kapp  the  Harmonist  euborgo'd  uaa- 

lu    his    hariDOniaus    settlement    (which 
nourishes 
Strangely  enough  as  yet  without   miscar- 

Becanse  it  breeds  no  more  mouths  than 
it  nourishes. 
Without  those  sad  expenses  which  di^ai- 
age_ 
What   Nature    naturallj    most    encvm- 
ages)  — 
Why  caU'd  be  '  Harmony  '  a  state  sum  wti- 

lock? 
Now  here  I  've  got  the  preacher  At  a  d<a^ 
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Because  he  either  meant  to  sneer  at  hai- 

Or  marriage,   by   divorcing   tbem   tbn 

But  whetiier  reverend  Bapp  leam'd  this  ia 
Germany 
Or  no,  't  is  said  his  sect  is  rich  and  godlj, 
*"        and  pare,  beyond  what   E  can  feni  J 


Of  0 


9,  although  they  propagate  n 
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But  Bapp   is   the  reverse   of   tealoos  a* 

Who    favour,  matgr^   Malthus,   geoen- 

Protessors  of  that  genial  art,  and  patrons 

Of  all  the  modest  part  of  propagation; 

Which  after  all  at  such  a  desperate  rtU 

That  half  its  produce  t«iids  to  emijn- 


xxxviii 
Had  Adeline  read  Malthus  ?  I  can't  tell; 
I  wish  she  had:  his  book 's  the  elemii 
commandment. 
Which  says, '  Thou  shalt  not  marry,'  azitai 

This   he   (as  far  as   I  can  imdeTstMiii) 
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But  Adeline,  wbo  probablj  presiuned 


That  Juan  had  enough  ot 
Ot  uparate  munteiuiice,  in  case   't  iraa 
doom'd  — 
As  on  the  whole  it  is  an  even  chanoe 
That  bridegrooma,  after  thej  are  taixlj 
groom'd. 
May  retrograde  a  little  in  the  danoe    31a 
Of  marriage  (which  might  form  a  pointer's 

Like   Holbein's   ■  Dance   of   Death '  —  but 


't  is  the  Bi 


.e);. 


But   then,   with   whom  ?     There  was   the 

sage  MJM  Reading, 

UisB  Raw,  Lliss  Flaw,  Miss  Showman, 

and  Miss  Knowman, 

And  the  two  fair  co-heiresBes  Giltbedding. 

She  deem'd  his  merits  something  more 


AU  these  v 


jectionable  matches, 


There  was  Miss  Millpond,  smooth  as  sum- 
mer's sea. 
That  usual  paragon,  an  onlj  dau|[hter. 
Who  seem'd  the  cream  of  equanimity 
Till  akimm'd  — and  then  there  was  some 
milk  and  water, 
With  a  slight  shade  of  blue  too,  it  might  be. 
Beneath  the  surface;    but  what  did  it 
matter? 
Love  's  riotous,  but  marriage  should  have 

And  bemg  consumptiTc,  live  on  a  milk  diet. 


And  then  there   was    the  Id 
Shoestring, 
A  dashing  demoiselle  of  good  estate. 
Whose  heart  was  flx'd  upon  a  star  or 


But  whether  English  dnkes  grew  rare  of 
late. 
Or  that  she  had  not  harp'd  upon  the  tma 
striiw. 
By  whieh  such  sirens  can  attract  om 
great, 
She   took  up  with  some    foreign   younger 

brother, 
A  Russ  or  Turk  —  the  one  *s   as  good  a* 


And  then  there  was — but  why  should  I  go 
on, 
Unless  the  ladies  should  go  off  ?  —  there 


Aurora  Raby,  a  young  star  who  shone 
O'er  life,  too  sweet  an  image  for  such 

glass, 
A  lovely  bemg,  scarcely  form'd  or  moulded, 
A   rose   with   all  its   sweetest  leaves   yet 

folded; 

XLIV 

Rich,  noble,  but  an  orphan ;  left  an  only 


1  orphan;  1< 


Blood  is  not  water;  and  where  a 
find 

Feelings  of  youth  like  those   which  ovep- 

throwu  lie 

By    death,    when    we    are    left,    alas  I 

behind,  )|s 

To  feel,  in  friendless  palaces,  a  home 

Is  wanting,  and  our  best  ties  in  the  tomb  ? 


Early  in  yean,  and  yet  more  infantine 
In  fl^ui«,  ih«  had  something  of  snh- 

In  eyes  which  sadly  shone,  as  seiaphs' 
All  youth  —  but  with  an  aspect  beyond 

Radiant  and  gniTe  —  as  pitying  man's  de- 

Moumful  —  but   mournful  of  another's 

She  look'd  as  if  she  sat  by  Eden's  door. 
And  grieved  for  those  who  could  return  no 
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She  was  a  CathoUu,  too,  amcere,  auitere. 

As  far  us  her  own  gi^ntle  beart  aJlow'd, 
And  deem'd  that  faUeu  worship  far  more 

Perhaps  because  't  was  faJlen:  her  sires 

Of  deeds  and  daya  when  they  had  fill'd  the 

Of  nations,  and  had  never  bent  or  bow'd 
To  novel  [>ower;  and  as  she  was  the  last, 
She  held  their  old  faith   and  old  feelings 


She  gazed  upon  a  world  she  acaroel;  knew, 
As  seeking  uut  to  know  it;  silent,  lone. 

As  grows  a  Hower,  thus  quietly  she  grew. 
And  kept  her  heart  serene  within  its  zone. 

There  vms  awe  in  the  honioge   whieh  she 


n'd  as  seated  on  a  throne 
Apart  trom   the   surrounding  world,   and 

In  its  own  strength  —  most  Htmuge  in  one 
so  young  I 

XLvm 
Now  it  BD  bappen'd,  in  the  catalogue 

Of  Adeline,  Aorora  was  oDiittcd, 
Although  her  birth  and  wealth  had  given 
her  vogue 
Bcj'ood  the  charmers  we  have   already 
cited;  zio 

Her  beanty  also  seem'd  to  form  no  clog 

Against  her  being  mention 'daa  well  lltl«d, 
By  many  virtues,  to  be  worth  the  trouble 
Of  single  gentlemen  who  would  be  double. 

xux 

And  this  omission,  like  that  of  the  bust 
Of  Brutus  at  the  pageant  of  Tiberius, 

Made  Juan  wonder,  as  no  doubt  he  must. 
This  he  eipreaa'd  half  smiling  and  half 

When  Adeline  replied  with  some  disgust. 
And  with  an  air,  to  say  the  least,  imperi- 


Jnan  rejoin'd  —  'She  was  a  Catholb, 

And  therefore  fittest,  aa  of  his  persua- 


Siuce  he  was  sure  his  mother  would  fall 

And  the  Pope  thunder  excommunicatias. 
If  —  '   But   here   Adeline,   who  seem'd  to 

Herself  extremely  on  the  inocolatioD 
Of  others  with  her  o>vn  opinions,  stated  — 
As  usual  —  the  same  reason  wbioh  she  Uts 


And  wherefore  not  ?    A  reasonable  r« 
If  good,  is  none  the  worse  for  repet: 

If  bad,  the  best  way 's  certainly  to  te 
And  amplify:  you  lose   mach  by 


rtaiuly  to  tease  o%1 
e   mach  by  oon^B 

ul  of  >«,«..  I 
n  a  politician;  ■ 
Le- it  wearies  o*a 
ihat    signi&ea  HaW 


Wbereax  insisting  in  i 
Convinces  all  men. 
Or  —  what  is  just  the 
So   the   end 's   gain'd,   what    signi&ea 

LI! 

IfAj  Adeline  had  this  slight  prejudice  — 
For  prejudice  it  was  - —  against  a  crealurr 

As  pure  as  sanctity  itself  horn  vice,        ti> 
With  all  the  added  charm  of  form  uI] 
feature,  j| 

For  me  appears  a  question  far  too  nice,     ^ 
Since  Ade'linf  was  liberal  by  nature; 

But  nature  's  nature,  and  has  more  capriM* 

Than  I  have  time,  or  will,  to  take  to  pieMa 


Perhaps  she  did  not  like  the  quiet  way 
With   which    Auroiu   od   Uiose    baubkt 
look'd, 
Which  charm  most  people  in  their  earlier 

For  there  are  few  things  by  mankind  le» 
bmok'd,  H' 

And  womankind  too,  if  we  so  may  say, 
Than  linding  thus  tbeir  genius  stand  tc- 

Like  '  Anthony's  by  Cesar,'  by  the  few 
Who  look  upon  them  as  they  ought  to  do. 


It  was  not  envy  —  Adeline  had  none  j 
Her   place   was  far  beyond   it,  and  hw 

It  was  not  scorn  —  which  conld   Dot  ligtl 

Whose  greatest  /auU  waa  leaving  few  U 
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It  was  not  jealonBf ,  I  tbiuk:  bnt  Bhim 

FollDwini;  the  '  ignes  fstui '  of  nunkind. 
It  wttsuot  —  but 'til  easier  far,  alas  t  ^ji 
To  saj  what  it  was  not  than  what  it  was. 

LV 

Little  Aurora  deom'd  she  was  the  theme 
Of  such  discuBiioa.    She  was  there  a 

A  beauteous  ripple  of  Uie  brilliant  stream 
Of  rank  and  youth,  though  purer  than 
the  rest. 

Which  flow'd  on  for  a  moment  in  the  beam 
Time  sheds  a  moment  o'er  each  Bporfcling 

Had  she  known  this,  she  would  have  calmly 

She  had  so  much,  or  little,  of  the  child.  44a 


The  dashing  and  proud  air  of  Adeline 

Imposed  not  upon  her:  she  saw  her  blaze 
Much  as  she  would  have  seen  a  glow-worm 

Then  tum'd  unto  the  stars  for  loftier 

Joan  was  something  she  could  not  divine, 

Being  no  sibyl  in  the  new  world's  ways; 

Tet  she  vaa  nothing  dazzled  by  the  meteor. 

Because  she  did  not  pin  her  laith  on  feature. 


His  fame  too,  —  for  he  bad  that  kind  of 
Which  sometimes  plays  the  deuce  with 

A  hetero^neous  mass  of  glorious  blame. 

Half  virtues  and  whole  vices  being  corn- 
Faults  which  attract  because  they  are  not 
Follies  trick'd  out  so  brighUy  that  they 
These  seals  upon  her  wax  made  no  impres- 
Snoh  was  her  coldness  or  her  self-poSMsii<m. 


Joan  knew  nought  of  suoh  a  character  — 
High,  yet  resembling  not  bis  lost  Haid^; 

Yet  each  was  radiant  m  her  proper  sphere; 
The  island  girl,  bred  up  by  tbe  lone 


Norwonldbe  thus:  — the  difference  in  them 
Was   such  as   lies   between  a  flower  and 
gem. 

LIX 

Having  wound  up  with  this  sublime  oom- 
porison, 
Methinks  we  may  pcoceed  upon  onr  nar< 

And,  aa  my  friend  Scott  says,  '  I  sound  my 
warisou;' 
Scott,  tbe  superlative  of  my  compara- 

Scott,  who  can  paint  your  Christian  kni^t 

or  Saracen, 
Serf,  lord,  nun,  with  such  skill  a*  nooa 

would  share  it,  if  4^1 

There  had  not  been  one  Shakspeore  and 

Voltaire, 
Of  one  or  both  of  whom  he  seems  the  heir. 

LX 


play  upon  the  simaee  of  hnmanitj. 
I  write  the  world,  nor  care  if  the  world 

At  least  for  this  I  cannot  spare  its  vanity. 
My  Muse  bath  bred,  and  still  perhaps  may 

More  foes  by  this  same  scroll:  when  I 

Thought  that  it  might  turn  out  so  —  note  I 

But  still  I  am,  or  was,  a  pretty  poet.        4IS 

The  conference  or  congress  (for  it  ended 
As  congresses  of  late  do)  of  the  Lady 

Adeline  and  Don  Jnon  rather  blended 
Some  acids  with  the  sweets  —  for  she 

But,   ere   the   matter  could  be  mair'd  or 
mended. 
The  silvery  bell  rang,  not  for  '  dinner 

But  for  that  hour,  ooll'd  haff-hour,  given  to 

ThoDgh  ladies'  robes  seem  scant  enough  for 


Great  things  were  now 
table. 
With  massy  plate  for  : 
forks 


to  be  achieved  at 
mnoor,  knives  and 


Forw 


as;  but  what  Muse  since  Homer 'a 


(His  feasts  are  not  the  worst  part  of  liis 
works) 
Td  draw  up  in  arraj  a  sbgle  day-bill 
Of  modern  dinoers?   where  mora  mys- 
tery lurks, 
In  soups  or  sauces,  or  a  sole  ragofit. 
Than  witcbes,  b— ches,  or  pbyEicianij  brew. 

Lxm 
There    was   a   goodly   '  saupe   &  la   bonne 

Though  God  knows  whence  it  came  from; 

A  turbot  for  relief  of  those  who  cram,  499 
Relieved  with  '  dindon  k  la  Parigeoz; ' 

There  also  was the.  sinner  that  I  am  ! 

How  shaU  I  get  this  gourmand  stanza 
through  ?  — 

■  Soupe  &  !a  BeauTeau,"  whose  relief  was 

Beliered  itself  by  pork,  for  greater  gtorj. 

But  I  must   crowd  all    into  one    grand 

Or  mus;  for  should  1  stretch  into  de- 
tail. 

My  Muso  would  run  much  more  into  ei- 

Than  wben  soine  squeamish  people  deem 
her  frail. 
But  though  a  '  bonne  vivante,'  I  must  con- 


t  ber  peccant  part; 
>  slight  refec- 
Jnst  t«  relieve  her  spirits  from  dejection. 


Her    Btomaeh  's 
this  tale 
However  doth  require  s 


Wines  too,  which  might  again  have  slain 
young  Amraon  — 
A  man  like  whom  I  hope  wa  shan't  see 

They  abo  set  a  glazed  Westphalian  ham  ou, 
Whereon  Apicius  would  bestow  his  beoi- 

And  then  there  was  champagne  with  foam- 
ing whirls, 
As  white  as  Cleopatra's  melted  pearls,     ju 


LXVI 
Then  there  was  God  knows  what  •  k  I'Alk- 

■A  rEspagnole,'  'timballe,'  and  'wlf*- 

Witb   things  1  can't  withstand  or  nnder- 

Thougb  swallow'd  with  mnch  zest  npna 
the  whole; 
And  '  entremets'  to  piddle  with  at  hand. 
Gently  tu  lull  down  the  subsiding  soul; 
While    great     Lucullus'     Robe     tritanplial 

mufSes 
( There 's    fame)   young    partridge    Gllel^ 
do^'d  with  truffles. 


Wliat  are  the/H<«  on  the  victor's  brow 
To   tliese?     They    are     rags     or    dust 
Where  i£  the  arch 
Which  nodded  to  the  nation's  spoils  belo«  ? 
Where  the  triumphal  chariaLs'  haughl} 
march  7 
Gone  to  where  victories  must  like  dinnert 


go- 
Farther  I  shall  not  follow  the  1 
But  oh  !  ye  modem  heroes  with  joor  or-  j 

tridgea,  I 

Wben  will  your  names  lend  lustre  e'en  ta  * 

partridges  ? 

LXVI  11 
Those  trufSes  too  are  no  bad  accessaries, 
Follqw'd  by  '  pctits  puita  d'amoor'  —  ■ 

Of  which  perhaps  the  cookery  rather  varit*. 

So  every  one  may  dress  it  to  his  wijh,M> 
Aeconting  to  the  best  of  dictionaries. 

Which  encyclupedize  both  flesh  and  &1I1; 
But  even  sans  '  conlitures,'  it  uo  leas  true  it. 
There 's   pretty   picking    in   those   '  peliU 


The  mind  is  lost  in  mighty  coDtemplatiaD 
Of  intellect  e^tpanded  on  two  courses; 

And  indigestion's  grand  multiplication 
Rocjuires  atithmi-tic  beyond  my  forces. 

Who  would  suppose,  from  Adam's  eim[Jc 

That   cookery   could   have    call'd   fortl 

As  form  a  science  and  a  nomenclature 
From    out    the    commonest    demsAds  ol 
nature  ? 


J 
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r  good  eating  than  th« 


Theglaases  jingled,  and  die  palates  tingled; 

The  diners  of  celebrity  dined  well; 
The  ladies  with  more  moderation  mingled 

In  the  feast,  pecking  less  than  I  can  tell; 
Also  the  younger  men  too:  for  a  springald 

Can't,  like  ripe  we,  in  gormandize  excel. 
But  thrnks  less  of  good  eat 

whisper 

(Wl»n  seat«d  neit  him)  of  some  pretty 
lisper.  jte 

LXXI 

Alas  t  I  most  leave  imdescribed  tlie  ^hisr. 

The  salmi,  the  consomm^,  the  pnr^e, 
All  which  I  use  to  make  my  rhymes  run 
gUbber 
Than  could  roast  beef  in  onr  rough  John 
Bull  way: 
I  moat  not  introduce  even  a  spare  rib  here, 
'  Bobble    and   squeak '  would   spoil   mj 
liquid  lay: 
Bat  I  have  dined,  and  most  forego,  alas  I 
The  chaste  description  even  of  a  ■  b^casse; ' 

LXXll 

And  fruits,  and  ice,  and  all  that  art  refines 

From    nature    for   the    service  of    the 

gout  —  S70 

Tatte  or  the  gout,  —  pronounce  it  as  inclines 
Your  stomach  I  Ere  you  dine,  the  French 

But  after,  there  are  sometimes  certain  signs 
Which  prove  plain  English  truer  of  the 


LXXIII 
Tbe  simple  olives,  beat  allies  of  wine, 

Unst  I  pass  over  in  my  bill  of  fare  7 

I  must,  although  a  favourite  '  plat '  of  mine 

In    Spain,    and    Lucca,    Athens,    every 

where:  tSc 

Od  them  and  bread  't  was  oft   my  luck  to 

The  grass  my  table-cloth,  in  open-air, 
On  Sunium  or  Hymettoa,  like  Diogenes, 
Of  whom  half  my  philosophy  the  progeny 


Amidst  tbis  tumult  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl. 
And  vegetables,  all  in  masquerade, 


Tbe  guests  « 
roll. 


g  placed  aecording  to  their 


Bnt  various  as  the  various  meats  dis- 
play'd: 
Don  Joan  sat  next  an  ■  ii  I'EspaenoIe '  — 

No  damsel,  but  a  dish,  as  bath  been  said ; 
But  so  far  like  a  lady,  that  't  was  dreat  591 
Superbly,  and  coutain'd  a  world  of  lest. 


By  some  odd  chance  too,  he  was  placed  be- 

Aurora  and  the  Lady  Adeline  — 
A  situation  ditGcnlt,  I  ween, 

For  man  therein,  with  eyea  and  heart,  to 

Also  the  conference  which  we  have  seen 

Wasnotsaeh  asto  encourage  him  to  shine; 
For  Adeline,  addressing  few  words  to  him. 
With  two  transcendent  eyes  seem'd  to  lo<^ 

through    hitn  figg 

LXXVI 

I  sometimes  almost  think  that  eyes  have 

This  much  is  sure,  that,  out  of  earshot, 
thinga 
Are  somehow  echoed  to  the  pretty  dears. 
Of  which  I  can't  tell  whence  their  know- 
ledge  springs. 
Like  that  same  mystic  mosio  of  the  spheres. 
Which  no  one  heaxa,  ao  loudly  though  it 
rings, 
*T  ia  wonderful  how  oft  the  aei  have  heard 


LXXVII 
Aurora  aat  with  tliat  indifference 

Which  piques  a  preux  chevalier  —  as  it 

Of  bU  offences  that 's  the  worst  offence. 
Which  seems  to   hint  you  are  not  woriJ) 
a  thought. 

Now  Juan,  though  no  coxcomb  in  pretence. 
Was  not  exactly  pleased  to  be  so  caught; 

Like  a  good  ship  entangled  among  ice. 

And  after  so  much  excellent  advice. 


To  his  gay  nothings,  nothing  was  replied. 
Or  something  which  was  nothing,  as  in* 

Required.    Auioia  scarcely  look'd  aaida. 
Nor  even  smiled  enough  for  any  vanitj. 


DON  JUAN 


The  dsTil  was  in  the  girl  I     Could  it  be 

Or  modesty,  or  absence,  or  inanity  7 
Heaven  knows  1     But  Adeline's  mnliciaua 

Sparkled  with  her  succesiful  prophecies, 

LXXIS 
And  look'd  as  much  as  if  to  say, '  I  said  it; ' 

A  kind  of  triunipb  I  'II  not  revommend. 
Because  it  sometimes,  as  I  have   seen  of 

Both  in  the  case  of  lover  and  of  friend. 

Will  pique  a  gentleman,  for  his  own  credit, 

To  bring  what  was  ii  jest  to   a  serious 


LXXX 

Juan  waa  drawn  thus  into  some  attentions. 

Slight  but  Miect,  and  jiut  enough  to  ex- 

To  females  of  perNpicuoua  comprehensions, 
That  he  would  rather  make  Uiem  more 
than  leRS. 
AuroTK  at  the  last  (so  history  mentioDS, 
Though  probably  much  less  a  fact  than 
g,„..«) 
So   far   relax 'd   lier    thoiights    frrmi   their 

sweet  prison, 
As  once  or  twice  to  smUe,  if  not  to  listen. 


From    answering   she   began   to  queBtioo; 

With  her  was  rare:  and  Adeline,  who  as 

Thought  her  predictions  went  not  much 

dread    she  'd     thaw    to     a 


coquette  — 


But  Juan  had  a.  sort  o!  winning  waj, 

A  proud  humility,  if  siifh  there  be,      <>;□ 

Which    ahow'd    auth    deference   to    what 
females  say. 
As  if  each  charming  word  were  a  decree. 


His  tact,  too,  temper'd  him  from  grave  M 
B»J. 
And  txught  him  when  to  be  reserved  or 


LXXXIII 
Aurora,  who  in  her  indifference 

Confounded   him   in   commi>ii    with  tta'| 

Of   flatterers,  though  she  deetn'd   he  faid'l 

Than     whispering     fopliags,     or     tiua  1 

witlings  loud  —  i^ 

Commenced  (from  such  slight  things  will 
great  commence) 
To  feel  that  Uattery  which  attracts  tim 

Rather  by  deference  than  compliment. 
And  wins  even  by  a  delicate  disaeut. 


-that  p 


LXXXIV 
And  then  he  had  good  looks;  — 

was  carried 
Nfm.  con.  amongs 

To  «ay  leads  oft  t 

married  — 

A  OBMi'  which  to  the  juries  wo  may  lesie, 

SiiiCL'  with  digressions  wn   too   long  have 

Now  though  we  know  of  old  that  look) 
deceive,  ti 

And  always  have  done,  somehow  these 
good  looks 

Make  more  impressioa  than  tlie  beat  of 

Lxxxv 
Aurora,  who  look'd   more   on  books  Oaa     | 

lune,  although  _  _ , 

a  the  Graces 
t-specuuiy  upon  a  pruiiea  page. 
But  Virtue's  self,  with  all  her  tightest  lactf, 
Has  not  the  natural  stays  of  strict  old 
age; 
And  Socrates,  that  model  of  all  duty, 
Own'd  to  a  penchant,  though  discreet,  for 
beauty.  Mi 

And  girls  of  sixteen  are  thus  far  Socralici 
But  innocently  so,  as  Socraies; 
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And  teaDy,  if  the  Mge  Bublime  ukd  Attio 
At   sBventy   Tears   had    phanUiiea   like 

Which  Pkto  in  hi<  dialognes  dnunatio 
Has  shown,  I  know  not  why  thoy  should 
displease 
In  TiTgiiiB  —  alwajs  in  a  modest  way. 
Observe;  for  that  with  me  's  a  '  sine  qua.' 


Also  obserre,  that,  like  the  gnat  Loid 

Coke 

(See    Littleton),  whene'er  I    have  ei- 

presa'd  69a 

Opinions  two,  which  at  first  sight  maj  look 

Twin  opposites,  the  second  is  the  best. 
Perhaps  I  have  a  third,  too,  in  a  nook, 
Of  none  at   all  —  which  seems  a  sorry 

Bnt  if  a  writer  should  be  quite  consistent, 
How  could  he  possibly  show  things  existent  ? 

LJCXXVIII 

If  people  contradict  themselves,  can  I 

Help  contradicting  thein,  and  every  body. 
Even  my  veracious   self  7  —  But  that 's  a 


I  never  did  so,  never  will  —  how  shotdd 

I?  ,« 

He  who  doubts  all  things  nothing  can  deny: 

Truth's  fountains  may  be    clear — hec 

streams  are  muddy, 

And  out  through  such  ctuials  of  contradic- 

That  she  must  often  navigate  o'er  fiction. 


By  those  who  sow  them  in  a  land  t 

'T  is  wonderful  what  fable  will  not  do  I 
T  is  said  it  makes  reality  more  bearable: 

But  what 's  reality  ?  Who  has  its  clue  ? 
Philosophy?  Ko;  uie  too  much  re  jects.  711 
B«ligioo  7    Yti;  bnt  which  of  all  her  sects  ? 


Some  millions 

Perhaps  it  may  turn 
God  help  us  I      Since  we  have  need 


be  wrong,  that 's  pretty 
that  all  were 


To  keep  our  holy  beacons  always  bright. 


'Tis  time  that  some  new  prt^bet  shoold 

Or  old  mdulge  man  with  a  second  sight 

Opinions  wear  out  in  some  thousand  years. 

Without    a  smell  refreshment  from  the 

spheres.  7H 


Bnt  hei«  again,  why  will  I  thus  entangle 
Myself  with    metaphysios?     Ncme   ou 
hate 

So  moch  as  I  do  any  kind  of  wrangle; 
And  yet,  such  is  my  folly,  or  my  fate, 

I  always    knock  my  bead   agunst  soma 

About  the  present,  past,  or  future  state: 
Yet  I  wish  well  to  Trojan  and  to  Tyrun, 
For  I  was  bi«d  a  moderate  PreBbyterian. 


But  though  I  am  a  temperate  theologian, 


As  Eldon  ou  a  lunatio  ei 
In  polities  my  duty  is  to  show  John 

Bull    something   of    the   lower   world's 
cmidition. 
It  makes  my  blood  boil  like  the  springs  of 

Hecla, 
To  see  men  let  these  scoundrel  sovereigna 
break  law. 


But  politics,  and  policy,  and  piety. 

Are    topics   which   I    sometimes   intro- 

Not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  variety. 
But  as  subservient  to  a  moral  use ;        74a 

Because  my  bnsiness  is  to  drtu  socie^. 
And   stiJr   with  tage  that  very  verdant 
goose. 

And  now,  that  we  may  furnish  with  some 


Tastes,  < 


i  going  to  try  the  super- 


xciv 
And  now  I  will  give  up  all  argument; 
And   positively   henceforth    no   tempta- 

Shall  '  fool  me  to  the  top  up  of  my  bent : '  — 
Yes,  1 11  begin  a  thorough  reformation. 

Indeed,  I  never  knew  what  people  meant 
By  deeming  that  my  Muss^  conversa- 


DON  JUAN 


- 1  thlok  slie  is  a«  harm- 
iboiiF  more  and  yet  amy 


Grim  reader !  did  you  ever  see  a.  ghoat  ? 
I  No;  but  jon  have  betud  —  I  understand 

—  be  dumb  I 
And  don't  regret  the  time  jiou  maf  bave 
IiMt, 
For  you  have  got  that  pleasure  still  to 

And  do  not  think  I  mean  to  aneer  at  most 


IS  mj  belief  \a  serious,  /to 


SerioUiB?  You  laugh;  —  you  may:  that  wiU 
I  not; 
My  smiles  muBt  be  sintere  or  not  at  all, 
I  Bay  I  do  believe  a  haunted  spot 

EiiBts  — aud  where?     That  shall  I  not 
recall, 
Because  I  'd  rather  it  should  be  forgot, 

'  Shadows  the  soul  of  Riuhard '  may  appal. 
In   short,   upon    that    subject   I  've   some 

qualms  veiy 
Like  those  of  the  philosopher  of  Malmii- 
bury. 

The  night  (I  sing  by  night  —  sometimes  an 

And  DOW  aud  then  a  iiiglitingale)  is  dim. 
And  the  loud  shriek  of  sage  Minerva's  fowl 

Rattlei^  around  me  her  discordajit  hymn; 
Old   portraits   from   old    walls    upon    me 

I  wish  to  heaven  they  would  not  look  so 
grim 


xcvin 
And  therefore,  though  't  is  by  ni 


To  think  of,  if  I  over  think  —  I  aay 

I  feci  some  cbilly  mid[iight  shiidderings. 

And  prudently  postpone,  until  mid-day,  jf,i 
Treating  a  topic  which,  alas  !  but  brings 


ttstlK.    I 


Shadows ;  —  but  you  must  be  in  mjt 
Before  you  learn  to  call  thia  supentitii 

xcix 

Betweeu  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  tt  5IM,   I 

1'wixt  night  and  mom,  upon   the  hoii- 

ion's  verge. 

Hon  little  do  we  know  that  whioh  we  are! 

How  less  what  we  may  be  !    The  eteroit 

Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on,  and  bears  afar 
Our    bubbles;     as   the    old     burst,  an 

emerge,  ,^ 

Lash'd  from  the  foam  of  ages;   while  the 

graves 
Of   empires   heave   but  like  some  parauq^ 


CANTO   THE   SIXTEENTH 


The  antiquu  Persians  taught   three  nsehi 

To  draw  the  bow,  to  ride,  and  speak  Uk 
truth. 
This  was  the  mode  of  Cyrus,  best  of  kings  — 
A  mode  adopted  sinee  by  modem  youlL 

Bows  have  they,  geucrnlly  with  two  strinp; 
Ilorsea    thi;v    riili^     without      remura;  « 
ruth; 
At   speaking  truth   perhaps  they  are  las 

But  draw  the  long  bow  better  now  than  evtt. 


Is  what  I  have  not  leisure  to  inspect; 

But  this  I  must  say  in  tnj  own  sp| 
Of  all  tho  Muses  that  I  reeollect, 

Whate'er  may  be  her  follies  or  hei 
In  some  things,  mine  's  beyond   all  c 

diction 
The  moat  siucere  that  ever  dealt  in  fi 

111 
Aud  aa  she  treats  all  things,  and  ae'ia  n- 


From  any  thing,  this  epic  will  contain 
i  wilderness  of  the  most  ra 
Which  you  might  elaewhi 


CANTO  THE  SIXTEENTH 


TU  true  there  be  some  bitten  wHh  the 

Tet  inix'd  bo  slightly,  tliat  jod  can't  oom- 
ptain. 
But  wonder  the j  so  few  are,  sinoe  my  tola  ie 
'  De  rebus  aunetia  et  qnibiudam  aliis.' 


But  of  all  truths  which  she  has  told,  the 

Tiae  is  that  which  she  is  about  to  tell. 
I  said  it  was  a  story  of  a  ghoet  — 

What  thea  ?     I  only  know  it  so  befell. 

Have  yon  explored  the  limite  of  the  coast. 

Where  all  the  dwellers  of  the  earth  must 

dwell  ?  }> 

Tis   time   to   strike   such   puuj  doubters 

dnmb  as 
The  sceptics  who  would  not  beliere  Colnm* 


Some  people  would  impose  now  witb  au- 
thority, 
Turpin's  or  Monmouth  Geoffry's  Chroni- 
cle; 

Is  always  greatest 
But  Saint  Augustine  has  the  great  priority. 

Who  bids  all  men  believe  Uie  impossible, 
Bteaute  't  is  $o.   Who  nibble,  scribble,  quib- 
ble, he 
Quiet*  at  once  with  'quia  impossibile.'      4a 

VI 
And  therefore,  mortals,  cavil  not  at  all; 

Believe:  —  if  'tis  improbable  you  muii, 
And  if  it  is  impossible,  yon  ihall : 

T  is  always  best   to   take   things    upon 
trust. 
I  do  not  apeak  profanely,  to  recall 

Those  holier   mysteries  which   the  wise 

Receive  as  gospel,  and  which   grow  more 

As  all  truths  must,  the  more  they  are  dis- 


AU  nations   have   believed   that   from  the 
dead 
A  visitant  at  intervals  appears; 


And  what  is  stroogest  upon  this  sliange 


stroogei  still 
In  its  behalf,  let  those  deny  who  will. 


Hie  dinner  and  the  soir^  too  were  done, 
The  supper  too  diseoss'd,  the  dames  «d- 

The  banqneteera  had  dropp'd  off   one  by 


The  s 


B  silent,  and  the  daaoe  c 


Bongw 

The  last  thin  petticoats  were  vanish'd,  gaae 

Like  fleecy  clouds  into  the  sky  retired. 
And  nothing  brighter  gleam'd  through  the 

Than  dying  tapers  —  and  the  peeping  moon. 


The  evaporation  of  a  joyous  day 

Is  like  the  last  glass  of  champagne,  with- 

The  foam  nhich  made  its  virgin  bumper 

Or  ube  a  system  coupled  with  a  doubt; 
Or  like  a  soda  bottle  when  its  apiay 

Has  sparkled  and  let  half  its  spirit  out; 
Or  like  a  billow  left  by  storms  behind,  »i 
Without  the  animation  of  the  wind ; 


Or  like  an  opiate,  which  brings  troubled 
Or  none;   or  like  —  like  nothing  that  I 

Except  itself;  —  such  is  the  human  breast; 

A  thin^,  of  which  similitudes  can  show 
No  real  likeness,  —  like  the  oM  Tyrian  vest 

Dyed  purple,   none  at  present  can  tell 

If  from  a  shell-fish  or  from  cochineal. 

So  perish  every  tyrant's  robe  piece-meall  )o 


But  neit  to  dressing  for  a  rout  or  ball. 

Undressing  is  a  woe ;  our  robe  de  chambre 
May  sit  like  that  of  Nessug,  and  recall 
Thoughts  quite  as  yellow,  but  less  clear 
than  amber. 
Titus  exchum'd,  ■  I  've  lost  a  day  1 '    Of  all 
The  nights  and  days  most  people  can  re- 
member 


(I  have  Imd  of  both,  some  not  to  be  dit- 

I  wish   they  'd  state  how   numy  they  have 


And  JunD,  on  retiring  for  the  night, 

Felt  restlesa,  and  perplex'd,  and  compro- 

He   thought    Aurora    Biib)''s    eyes    more 

Than  Adeline  (sncb  \a  advice)  adyised; 
If  be  had  known  exactly  hia  own  pligLt, 

Eb  probably  wonld  have  philnsophised: 
A  ereat  ti^auuree  to  all,  and  ne'er  denied 
IW  wanted;  therefore  Juan  only  sigh'd. 


Hesigfa'd;  —  the  ne] 

Where  nil  sighs  are  deposited;  and  now 
It  happen 'd  luckily,  the  ebaste  orb  Hbone 

As  clear  ha  such  a  climate  will  allow;  lo 
And  Juan's  mind  was  in  the  proper  tone 

To  hail   her  with   the  apostrophe  —  '  ( 

Of  amatory  egotism  the  Tuism, 

Which  further  to  explain  would  be  a  truian: 


Shepherd,  or   swain,   whoever   may   he- 
hold. 
Feel  some  abstraction  when  tbey  gaze   on 


188  my  feelings  n 
1   to   her   rolling 


s  tides  and  mortals'  brains  s 


The  Gothic   chamber,  where   he   wae   en- 
closed, 
Let  in  the  rippling  sound  of  the  lake's 
billow, 
With  all  the  mvstery  by  midnight  caused; 
Below  liLi  window  waved  (of  course)  a 
willow; 


And  he  stood  gaiiiug  out  on  tbe 
That   tiash'd    and    after   darken'd 


Upon  his  tublo  or  his  toilet,  —  tahich 
Of  these  is  not  exactly  aacertain'd 

(I  state  this,  for  I  aju  cautious  to  a  pitcb 
Of  nicety,  where  a  fact  is  to  be  gain'd),— 

A  lamp  burn'd  high,  while  he  lemt  from  k 

Where    many   a   Gothic    om&uieat   i 


Then,  as  the  night  was  clear  though  colli,  ti 
threw 
His  chamber  door  wide  open  —  am 
forth 
Into  a  gallery,  of  a  sombre  hue. 

Long,  f  umish'd  with  old  pictures  of  gnri 

Of  knights  and  dames  heroic  and  cliaste  bl 
As  doubtless  should  be  peoplu  id  hii 

birth. 
But  by  dim  lights  the  portraits  of  the  dad 

Have    sf.iuothinj,'    ghiistly,    doaolnte,    uA     I 
dread. 


The  forms  of  the  grim  knight  aud  pictured 

Look  living  iu  the  moon;  and  as  you  tma 

Backward  and  forward  to  the  echoes  fainl 

Of  your  own  footsteps  —  voiees  from  lit 

Appear  to  wake,  and   shadows   wild   ■ 

Start  from  the  frames  which  fence  tltfif 


And  the  pale  smile  of  beauties  in  the  gnit. 

The  cluirms  of  other  days,  in  staili^ 

gleams. 

Glimmer 


one  the  ca 
dreams 


high;  liieir  buried  locks  tSSi 
their  eyes  gUaee  lib 


i 
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9«3 


On  ours,  of  ipus  withiD  Mme  dusky  cave, 

But  death  is  imaged  in  their  uwdowy 

beuni.  ISO 

A  picture  ia  the  put;  even  ere  it*  frame 

Be  gilt,  who  sate  hath  ceawd  to  be  the 


Ah  Juan  muted  od  mutability, 

Or  OD  his  miatreu — terma  ^nonymaus — 
No  Bomid  except  the  echo  at  his  sigh 

Or  step  ran  udly  through  that  antique 

When  suddenly  he  heard,  or  thooght   lo, 
nigh, 
A  supernatural  agent  —  or  a  mouse, 
Whose   little   nibblmg  rustle  will   embar- 

Most  people  as  it  plays  along  the  arras.  160 


It  was  no  monse,  but  lo  1  a  monk,  ar- 
lu  cowl  and  beads  and  dusky  garb,  ap- 

Now  in  the  moonlight,  and  now  lapsed  in 

With  stepa  that  trod  aa  heavy,  yet  nn- 

Hia  garments  only  a  sli^t  murmur  made ; 
He   moved    as   shadowy   as   the   sisteni 

But  slowly ;  and  as  he  pass'd  Juan  by. 
Glanced,  without  pausing,  on  bim  a  bright 


Jnan  was  petrified;  he  had  heaid  a  hint 

Of  aach  a  spirit  in  these  halls  of  old,    i^i 
But   thought,  like  moat   men,   there   was 
nothing  in  't 
Beyond  the  rumour  which  such  spots  un- 
fold, 
Coin'd  from  aurviving  superstition's  mint. 
Which   passea   ghoats  in   currency   like 

But  iBrely  seen,  like  gold  compared  with 


ddidhe 


Once,  twice,  thrice  pass'd,  reposs'd  —  the 
thing  of  air. 
Or  earth  beneath,  or  heaven,  or  t'  other 


Yet 


not  speak  or  move;  but,  o 


its 

tts 

Aa  stands  a  statue,  stood:  he  felt  his  half 
Twine  like  a  knot  of  snakes  around  hia 
taeo; 
He  taz'd  his  toi^pM  for  words,  which  were 

not  granted, 
To  oak  the  reverend  person  what  he  wanted. 


The  thiid  time,  after  a  still  longer  pausa. 
The  shadow  pass'd  awsy^ — but  where? 
thehaU 
Was  long,  and  thus  far  there  was  no  great 

To  think  hia  vanishing  unnatural : 
Doors  there  were  many,  through  which,  bj 
the  laws  ,89 

Of  physics,  bodies  whether  short  or  tall 
Might  come  or  go;  but  Juan  could  not  state 
Through  wliich  the  spectre  seem'd  to  evap- 


He  stood  —  how  long  he  knew  not,  but  it 
seem'd 
An  age  —  expectant,  powerlesB,  with  his 
eyes 
Strain'd  on  the  spot  where  Srst  the  figure 
gleam'd; 
Then  by  degrees  recall'd  his  energies. 
And  would  have  pass'd  the  whole  off  as  a 

But  could  not  wake;  he  waa,  he  did  sur- 


All  there  was  as  he  left  it;  still  his  taper 
Burnt,  and  not  blut,  as  modest  tapers  use. 

Receiving  sprites  with  aympethetic  vapour; 
He  rubb'd  hia  eyes,  and  they  did  not  re- 

Their  ofBce;  be  took  up  an  old  newspaper; 

The  paper  was  right  easy  to  peruse; 
He  read  an  article  Oie  king  attacking. 
And  a  long  eulogy  of '  patent  blacking.' 

This  savour'd  of  this  world;  but  his  hand 
He  shut  his  door,  and  after  having  read 


Uodrost,  and  rather  alowlj  went  to  bed. 
There,  couch'd  all  snugly  on  hia  pillow's 

Witli  whut  he  had  seen  his  phantasy  he 
fed; 
And  though  it  was  no  opiate,  sliimber  crept 
Upon  him  bj  degrees,  aod  at>  he  slept. 


He  woke  betimes;  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
Pouder'd  upon  his  visitant  or  vision, 

And  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  disolwied. 
At  risk  of   being  quizz'd   for  supersti- 

The  more  he  thought,  the  more  his  mind 

In  the  mean  time,  his  valet,  whose  pre- 

Was  grest,  because  his  master  brook'd  no 

Euock'd  to  inform  him  it  was  time  to  drew. 

He  dress'd;  and  like  foung  people  he  was 

To  take  aome  trouble  with  hia  toilet,  but 
Tbil  morning  rather  spent  less  time  npon  't ; 

Aside  his  verj  mirror  soon  was  put; 
Hi."  curls  fell  ueeligently  o'er  his  front, 

His  clothes  were  not  curbM  to  their  usual 


His 


neckcloth's   Gordian    knot   was 
hair's  breadth  too  mnch  on  one 


And  when  he  walk'd  down  into  the  saloon, 
He  sate  him  pensiTe  o'er  a  dish  of  tea. 

Which  he  perhaps  had  not  di.ieover'd  soon 
Had  it  not  happen'd  scalding  hot  to  be. 

Which  made  him  haye 


So  n 


!i  distrait  he  was,  that  all  conld 

That  something  woa  the  matter  —  Adeline 
The  first — ^bat  wlial  she  could   not  well 

XXKI 

She  look'd,  and  saw  him  pale,  and  turn'd  as 
pale 
Herself;  then  haetilj  look'd  down,  and 


I  Something,  but   what's  not   stated  i 
I  tale. 

Lord    }Ienry   said    his    muffin    m 
butter'd ; 
The  Duchess  of  Fiti-Fulke  play'd  with  1n» 

And  look'd  at  Juan   bard,  but  nothiiuc 
utterM. 
Aurora  Baby  with  her  large  dark  eves 
Surrey'd  him  with  a  kind    of   calm   i 


But  seeing  him  all  uold  and  silent  still,   14^ 
And  everybody  wondering  more  or  Ui^ 

Fair  Adeline  enquired,  '  If  he  were  ill  ? ' 
He  started,  and  said, '  Yes  —  no  —  nitli 

The  family  physiciau  had  great  skill. 
And  being   present,  now    began   to  I 

Bis  readioess  to  feel  bis  pulae  and  t«ll 
The  cause,  but  Juan  aaid,  '  Ue  waa  qn 
weU." 


'Quite  well;   yes,  —  no.' —  Those  an 
were  mysterious. 
And  jet  his  looks  appear'd  to  sai 

both. 

However  they  might  Savour  of  delirious; 
Something    like    illness    of    a     soddea 

growth  ,(• 

Weigh'd  on  his  spirit,  though  by  no  means 

But  for  the  rest,  as  he  himself  seem'd 

loth 
To  state   the  case,  it  might   be   ta'en  tar 

granted 
It  was  not  the  physieion  that  he  wanted. 

Lord   Henty,  who  had   now  discuss'd  kii 
chocolate, 
Also  the  miifhn  whereof  he  complain'd. 
Said,   Juan   hnd    not   got    his   usual   look 

At  which  be  marrell'd,  since  it  l""l  not 
rain'd; 
Then  ask'd  her  Grace  what  news  ware  ol 
tlie  duke  of  late  ? 
ffer  Grace  replied,  his  Grace  was  rather 
pain'd  ^ 

With  some  slight,  light,  hereditary  twinges 
Of  gout,  which  rusts  aristocratio  hinges. 
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Then  Hemj  tnrn'd  to  Juan,  and  uidreas'd 
A  few  words  of  coudoleuoe  on  bit  state; 
'  Yon  look,'  qnoth  he,  '  as  if  you  had  had 
yonr  rest 
Broke  in  upon  by  the  Black  Friar  of  lat«.' 
'  What  friar  ? '  said  Juan ;  and  he  did  his 
best 
To  put  the  question  with  an  air  sedate, 
Or  careless;  but  the  effort  was  not  valid 
To  hinder  him  from  growing  still  more 
pallid.  ik 

XXX  VI 
'Oh I  have  you  never  heard  of  the  Black 
Friar? 
The  spirit  of  these  wolb  ? '  — '  In  truth 
not  I.' 
<  Why    Fame  —  but    Fame    yon    know  'b 
sometimes  a  liar  — 
Tells  an  odd  story,  of  which  by  and  by : 
Whether  with  time  the  spectre  has  grown 

Or  that  our  sires  had  a  more  ^ted  ere 
For  such  sights,  though  the  tale  is  half  W- 

lieved. 
The  friar  of  late  has  not  been  oft  perceived. 

XXXVII 

*  The  last  time  was '  —  •  I  pray,'  said 

Adeline 
(Who  watch'd  the  changes  of  Don  Juan's 

And   from  its  context  thought  she   could 

Connexions  stronger   then    he   chose   to 

With  this  same  legend)  — '  it  you  but  de- 
sign 
To  jest,  you  'II  choose  some  other  theme 

Because  the  present  tale  has  oft  been  told. 
And  is  not  much  improved  by  growing  old.' 


'Jest!*  quoth  Milor;  'why,  Adeline,  you 

That  we  ourselves  —  'twas  in  the  honey 

Saw '  —  '  Well,   no   matter,  't  was   so 

long  ago;  »W 

But,  oome,  1 11  set  your  story  to  a  tune.' 

Gracefnl  as  Dian,  when  she  draws  her  bow. 

She  seized  her  harp,  whose  strings  were 

kindled  soon 


Tlie  air  of  '  "Twas  a  Friar  of  Orders  Gray.' 

■  But  add  the  words,'  cried  Heniy, '  which 
you  made; 

For  Adeline  is  half  a  poetess,' 
Turning  round  to  the  rest,  he  smiling  said. 

Of  course  the  others  could  not  but  ex' 

In  courtesy  their  wish  to  see  display'd 
By  one  three  talents,  for  there  were  no 

The  voice,  the  words,  the  harper's  skill,  at 

Could  hardly  be  united  by  a  dunce. 


After  some  fascinating  hesitation,  — 

'Die   charming  of  these   charmers,  who 
seem  bound, 

I  can't  tell  why,  to  this  dissimulation,  — 
Fair  Adeline,  with  eyes  flx'd  on  the  ground 

At  first,  then  kindling  into  animation. 
Added  her  sweet  voice  to  the  lyric  souiul. 

And  sang  with  much  simplicity,  —  a  merit 

Not  the  less  precious,  that  we  seldom  hear 


nl  bewi 


!  of  the  Blaak  Friar, 


Who  ritteth  by  Norman  st 
for  he  motten  his  pnjer  in  the  m 
And  his  mass  of  the  dars  that  ai 


lyer  in  the  midnight  ai 
And  his  mass  of  the  dars  that  are  gone. 

Wbea  the  Lord  of  the  Hill,  AinnndeviUe, 
Made  Norroan  Church  his  prey, 

And  ezpell'd  the  frian,  one  friar  still 
Wonlil  not  be  driven  bwb;. 


TboQKh  he  came  in  his  might,  with  King  B 
it's  riffht, 

To  turn  church  lands  tfl  lay. 
With  Bword  in  hand,  and  torch  t«  Ueht 

Their  walls,  if  they  iiaid  nay ; 
A  TDonk  i-eraaiu'd,  nncbased,  unchaiii'd. 

And  he  did  not  seem  torni'd  of  cUy. 
For  he's  seen  in  theporoh.and  he's  nen  in 
□fauToh, 

Though  he  is  not  seen  by  day. 


And  whether  for  good,  or  whether  for  ill, 

But  still  with  the  honn  of  Amundeville 
He  abideth  niEht  nnd  day.  1« 

Bvthe  maniant-bed  of  their  lords,  'tisiaid, 
He  flila  on  the  bridal  eve ; 

And  't  is  held  aa  faith,  to  Ihair  bwl  at  death 
Ha  oomes  —  bnt  not  to  grieve. 
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Wbea  an  heir  U  bom,  be  's  heard  to  mourn, 

And  when  uaght  »  to  befall 
That  ancient  liue,  in  the  pale  nuwualiine 

He  wBlks  from  hall  to  liall. 
His  fomi  yon  may  trace,  bnt  not  his  faoe, 

'Tis  ahuow'd  b;  his  uowl ;  11° 

Bnt  hi*  ejBS  maj  bo  «een  from  the  folds  be- 


And  the]'  ai 


Bat  bawnra  I  beware  I  of  the  illack  Friar, 

Far  he  it  jet  the  ohiirch's  heir 

Whoever  ma;  be  the  lay. 
Amooderaie  ia  lotd  by  day, 

But  the  monk  U  luid  by  niitht ; 
Nur  wine  cor  wacaiul  could  raiae  ■  vsbb&I 

To  qaeHtion  that  friar's  right. 


A^b! 


And  be  'U  aay  uouKht  to  you  ; 
He  Bweepg  along  in  hi*  duBKj  pall, 

Ax  o'er  the  grua  the  dev. 
Then  Krnnitneroy  I  for  the  Block  Ftiar ; 

Heaven  sain  him,  fair  or  foul ! 
And  whebHieVr  ina^  be  hie  [iiayBr, 

Let  ours  be  for  hu  ■onl. 


The  lady's  voice  ceBsed,  Mid  tlie  timing 

Died  froiii  tlie  tuiiL-h  that  kindled  them 
to  sound;  ija 

And  the  pause  follow'd,  which  when  song 
expires 

Pervades   a   moment    those    who   Ibten 

And  then  of  cmiwe  the  circle  much  admires, 
Nor  less  applauds,  as  in  [uUteuess  bound, 
The  tones,  the  feelb^,  and  the  eiteeution, 
To  the  performer's  difRdeiit  confusion. 


Fair  Adeline,  though  io  a  careless  way. 
As  if  she  rated  such  accompli.'^hineut 

As  the  mere  pastime  of  an  idle  day. 

Pursued  an  instant  fur  her  own  content. 

Would  now  and  then  as  't  were  leilhoul  dis- 
play, 3B1 
Yet  with  display  in  faet,  at  times  relent 

To  such  performances  with  haughty  smile. 

To  show  she   could,  if   it  were  worth  her 
white. 


.   Plato's  pride  with  gnaU 


Trampling   on 

As  did  the  Cynic  on  some  like  ot 
Deeming  the  s»ge  would  be  much  n 

Or  thrown  mto  a  philosophic  pa^aaion,  hi 
For  a  spoil'd  carpet  —  but  tUe  '  Attic  Be*' 
Waa  much  consoled  by  his  own  repartee. 


Thus  Adeline  would  throw  into  the  ah>i 
(By  doing  easily,  whene'er  she  cboae. 

What  dilettanti  do  with  vast  parade) 
Their  sort  of  half profaaion  :  for  it  grvwt 

To  something  like  thb  when   too  o^  diii 

And  that  it  is  so  everi'body  knows 
Who   Iwve   heard   Miss   That  or  This, 

Lady  T'other, 
Show  off  —  to  please  their  compauv  ur  a 

ther. 


Oh  I  the  long  evenings  of  duets  and  trioal 

The  admirations  and  the  speiMiLitiunt; 
The   '  Mamma   Mia's  ! '    and   tlie     '  AnM 


The  ■  Tunti  polpiti's '  on  sttoh 
The    '  l4Wciami*B,'    and    qiutTeriog    ■ 


uas's  *  fruiu  Portingah, 
t,  lest  Italy  should  faiL 


In  Bahvlon's  braiiiros  —  as  the  home 
HeaiVbidlads   ot   Green    Erin   or  Gay 
Higldands,  to 

That  bring  Lochaber  hack  to  eyes  that  nav 
O'er  far  Atlantic  continents  or  Ulands, 

The  calentures  of  uiufiic  which  o'ertwme 
All  mountaineers  with  drentna  that  th»j 
are  nigh  landx, 

No  more  to  be  beheld  but  in  such  vision)  — 

Was  Adeline  well  versed,  as  compoutiaai. 


She  also  had  a  twilight  tinge  of  ■  Blue,' 
Could  write   rhymes,  and   compose  man 
than  she  wrote, 

Klade  epigrams  occasionally  too 

L'pun  her  friends,  as  CTerybodv  ougtiL 

But  still  from  that  sublimer  axure  hue,  tn 
So  much   the    present  dye,   she   wa>  ra- 
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poet. 
And  wHat  wi 


ti  to  deem  Pope  k  great 
irae,  was  not  uluuued  to 


Auron  —  since  we  are  touching  upon  taste, 

Which  Qow-a-days  is  the  thennometer 
Bj    whose     d^rees    all     characters    are 

Was  more  Sbakspearian,  if  I  do  not  err. 
The  worlds  beyond  this  world's  perplexing 

Had  more  of  her  existence,  for  in  her  410 
There  whs  a  depth  of  feeling  to  embrace 
Thoughts,  homeless,  deep,  but  silent  too  as 


Not  so  her  gracious,  graceful,  graceless 

The    full-grown    Hebe    of    Fitz-Fnlke, 
whose  mind. 
If  she  had  an;,  was  upon  her  face. 

And  that  was  of  a  fascinating  kind. 
A  little  turn  for  mischief  you  might  trace 
Also  thereon,  —  but  that  'b  not  much;  we 
find 
Few   female.i   without   some    such    gentle 

leaven. 
For  fear  we  should  suppose  m  quite  in 


I  hare  not  heard  she  was  at  all  poetic, 
Thoagh  once   she  was  seen  reading  the 
'Bath  Guide,' 
And     '  Hayley's     Triumphs,'    which     she 
deem'd  pathetic. 
Because  she   said   her  Umptr   had  been 

So  mnch,  the   bard  had  reallj  been  pro- 
phetic 
Of  what  she  had  gone  through  with  — 
since  a  bride. 

But  of  all  verse,  what  most  ensured  her 


T  were  difficult  to  saj  what  was  the  object 

Of  Adeline,  in  bringing  this  same  lay  450 

Fo  bear  on  what  appear^  to  her  the  snb- 

Of  Juan's  nervous  feelings  on  that  day. 


To  laugh  him  out  of  his  supposed  dis- 

Ferhaps  she  might  wish  to  oonflrm  him  in  it, 
Though  why  I  cannot  say  —  at  least  thia 


Bnt  so  far  the  immediate  effect 

Was  to  restore  him  to  his  self-propriety, 
A  thing  quite  necessary  to  the  elect. 

Who  wish  to  take  the  tone  of  theii  soci- 

In  which  you  cannot  be  too  circumspect. 

Whether  the  mode  be  persiflage  or  piety. 
But  wear  the  newest  mantle  of  hypocrisy, 
On  pain  of  mnch  displeasing  the  gynociacy. 


And  therefore  Jnan  now  began  to  rally 
His  spirits,  and  without  more  eTplanation 


DO,  also  seized  the  same  oe- 


Of  this  same  mystic  friar's  curious  doing 
About  the  present  family's  deaths  audw 
ings. 


Of  these  few  could  say  more  than  has  been 

They  pass'd  as  such  things  do,  for  snper- 

With  some,  while  others,  who  had  more  in  ' 

The  theme,  half  credited   the  strange 
tradition ; 
And  mnch  was   talk'd  on  all  sides  on  that 

But  Juan,  when  crossH^nestioa'd  on  the 

Which  some  supposed  (though  he  had  not 

avow'd  it) 
Had  stirr'd  him,answer*d  in  away  toelond 


And  then,  the  mid-day  having  worn  to  ona. 
The  company  prepared  to  separate; 

Some  to  their  several  pastimes,  or  to  none. 
Some  wondering  't  was  so  early,  some  so 

late. 


And  a  young  race-borge  of  old  pedigree 
Uatvli'd  for  the  spring,  whom  several  weot 


There 

A  speoinl  Titiau,  warmnted  original. 
So  precious  that  it  was  not  U>  be  bought. 
Though  pi'incos   the  possessor  were  be- 
Hiegiug  all. 
The   kiog   hinuelf   had    oheapea'd  it,   but 
thought 
The  civil  list  he  deigus  to  Kceept  (oblig- 


Witli  motives  the  most  olassical  and  pure, 

iso  that  be   would   have  been   the  very 

donor,  5» 

Bather   than   seller,   hud   bis    wants   been 

So   much   he   decni'd    his   patronage  an 
honour, 
Had  brought  the  capo  d'opera,  not  for  sale. 
But   for   his  judgment  —  never  knoflm  to 
fiuL 

LVllI 

There  wu  a  modern  Goth,  I  mean  a  Gothic 

Brieklayer  of  Babel,  calt'd  an  architect. 
Brought  to  survey  these  grey  walls,  which 
though  so  thick, 
Might    luve    from  time    acquired  gome 
slight  defect; 
Who  after  rummaging  the  Abbey  through 
thick 
And   thin,  produced  a  plan  whereby  to 


Of  that   same  tune,  when   people  tun 
long)  ~ 
The  price  would  speedily  repay 

An  edihce  no  leas  sublime  than  strong, 
By  which  Lord  Henry's  good  ta^te 
go  forth  in 
Xtj!  glory,  through  all  ages  shining  sunsj, 
For  Gothic  daring  Kho  WD  in  English 


amj,m 
aaarrM 


There 


.gHge 


B  lawyers  busy  i 


[enry  wisb'd   to  raise  for  a  new 
purehase ; 
Also  a  lawsuit  upon  tenures  burgage. 
And  one  on  tithes,  which  sure  are  Dit- 
cord's  torches, 
Kindling  Religion  till  she  throws  down  kr 

'  Untying    squires  '  to  fight  agwinst  tba 

There   was   a  prize  ox,   a   prizv  pig,  ud 

jiioogbman. 
For  Heury  was  a  sort  of  Sabine  sfauwniaB. 

There  were  two  pooohers  caught  is  ft  rtjM 

Ready  for  gaol,  their  placo  of  convile*' 
cence;  gi 

There  waa  a  countir  girl  in  a  close  cap 

Ami  scarlet  cloak   (I   hate  the  light  ti 

D  youth,    I   had   the  Md 


That  auarlet  cloak,  alas  !  unclosed  with  rig- 
Presents  the  problem  of  a  double  figure. 

A  reel  within  a  bottle  is  a  mystery. 

One  can't  toll  how  it  e'er  got  in  or  oot; 
Therefore  the  present  piece  of  natural  hit' 

I  leave  to  those  who  are  fond  of  soliitc 

doubt;  ^ 

And  merely  elate,  though  not  for  the  cob«»- 

Lord  Henry  was  a  justice,  and  that  Scotf 

The  cotiiitnble,  beneath  a  warrant's  bums, 
Had   bagg'd   thia   poacher   npon   Katan^ 
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Now   justices   of   peace    miut    jndge    all 

Of  mischief  of  all  kinds,  and  keep  the 

And  morals  of  the  countrj  from  caprices 
Of  those  who  have  not  a  license  for  the 


;»ptiiig  tithes  and 


And   of   all   things. 

Perhaps  these  are  most  difficult  to  tame : 
Preserving  partridges  and  prettj  wenches 
Are   puzzles    to     the     most    precautious 
benches. 


The  present  culprit  was  extremelj  pale. 
Fide   as  if  painted  so;  her  cheek  being 
red 
Bj  nature,  as  in  higher  dames  less  hale 
T  is  white,  at  least  when  they  jnst  ris« 
from  bed. 
Perhaps  she  was  ashamed  of  seeming  frail. 
Poor  soul  I  for  she  was  country  bom  and 
bred. 
And  knew  no  better  in  her  immorality 
Than  to  wai  white  —  for  blushes  are  for 
quality.  jte 


Her  black,  bright,  downcast,  yet  espifegle 

Had  gather'd  a  large  tear  into  its  cof- 

Which  the  poor  thing  at  times  essay'd  to 
dry. 

For  she  was  not  a  sentimental  mourner 
Parading  all  her  sensibility. 

Nor  insolent  enough  to  scorn  the  scomer. 
But  stood  in  trembling,  patient  tribnla- 

To  be  call'd  up  for  her  examination. 


Of  course  these  groups  were  scatter'd  here 
and  there, 

Not  nigh  the  gay  saloon  of  ladies  gent. 
The  lawyers  in  the  study;  and  in  air        571 

The  prize  pig,  ploughman,  poachers ;  the 

From  town,  viz.,  architect  and  dealer,  were 

Both  busy  (as  a  general  in  his  tent 
Writing  despatches)  in  their  several  sta- 

Ezulting  in  their  brilliant  locnbiations. 


While  Scout,  the  parish  guardian  of  the 

DisouBs'd  (he  hated  beer  yclept  the  ■  small ') 
A  mighty  mug  of  morai  double  ale.      ste 

She  waited  until  Justice  could  recall 
Its  kind  attentions  to  their  proper  pale. 

To  name  a  thing  in  nomenclature  rather 

Perplexing    for   most   virgins  — a    child's 
father. 

LXVIII 

Yon  see  here  was  enough  of  oecnpation 
For  the   Lord  Henry,  link'd  with  dogs 
and  horses. 
There  was  much  bnstle  too,  and  prepam- 


Below  stairs  < 


the  score  of    second 


'  public  days,'    when    all    men   may 
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But  once  a  week  or  fortnight,  unmvited 

(Thus  we  translate  a  general  invilaliim) 
All     country      gentlemen,      esquired      or 
knighted, 
May  drop  in  without  cards,  and  take  their 
station 
At  the  full  board,  and  sit  alike  del%bt«d 
With   fashionable    wines   and   conversa- 

And,  as  the  isthmus  of  the  grand  conoeo- 

Talk  o'er   themselves   the  past   and   next 


rabbit; 

But  county  contests  cost  him  rather  dearer. 
Because  the  neighbouring  Scotch  Earl  of 
Giftgabbit 
Had   Engluh   inflnence  in    the    self-same 
sphere  here; 
His  son,  the  Honoomble  Diok  Dicedrab- 
bit. 


member   for    the    '  other    intereBt ' 


CourteuuB  imd  cautious  therefore  in  his 

He  was  all  things  to  all  men,  kud  dis- 
pensed  6  is 

To  some  cinlit;,  to  others  bounty. 
And  ptomiaes  to  all  —  which  lut  com- 
meueed 
To  eatber  to  a  somewhat  ]ai'g«  amount,  he 
Not    calculating   how   much    they   cou- 
densed; 
But  what  with  Leeping  some,  and  breaking 

His  word  had  the  same  ralue  as  another's. 


A  friend  to  freedom  and  freeholders  —  yet 
No   less   a  friend   to    government  —  he 
held. 

That  he  eicactl;  the  just  medium  hit 

Twiit  place  and  patriotigm- — olbeitcom- 


9  his  Hovereign^  plea 


e  (tfaoDgh 


He  iidiifd  iiuidpsflv,  when  rclwls  rail'd), 
To  hold  some  sinecureH  he  wisli'd  abolisli'd, 
But  that  with  them  all  law  wonid  be  de- 
molish'd. 


He  was   '  free   to  confess '  (whence  comes 
thin  phrase  ? 
Is  't   English  ?     No —  't  is  only  parlia- 
mentary) 
That  innovation's  epirit  now-a-days 

Had  made   mure  progress  than  for  the 
last  century. 
He    would   nut   tFead   a   factious    path   to 

Though  for  the  public  weal  disposed  to 

venture  high;  6jo 

As  for  his  place,  he  could  but  say  this  of 

That  the  fatigue  was  greater  than  the  profit. 

Heaven,  and  his  friends,  knew  that  a  pri- 
vate lite 
Had  ever  been  his  sole  and  whole  ambi' 


But   could    he   quit   his   Icing   in   times  «f' 

Which  threaten 'd  the  whole  country  witk 

SEirditiou  ? 
emaguguea  would  with  a  butcher'i 

Cat  through  aud  through  (oh  !  dktnnabl* 

The  Gordian  or  the  G«ordi-en  knot,  whe» 


,   loidi^  uAJ 


Sooner  '  come  plaoe  into  the  civil  list 
And  champion  liiui  to  the  utmost* 
would  keen  it. 

Till  duly  disappomted  or  diamiss'd : 

Profit  he  cared  not  for,  let  othcirs  mf 

But  should  the  daj  come  whea  plaoe  rrainl 

The  country  would  have  far  laore  i 


■ecu  it: 
iild  it  go 


For  how  could  it  go  on  ?     Explain  who  cia . 
Be  gloried  in  the  name  of  iHngl' 


?e  was  as  independent  —  ay,  much  more— 

Thun  those  who  were  not  paid  for  indr- 

soidiers,  or 


Huve  iu  their  several  arts  or  parts  u 


Wlio  do  not  give  professional . 
Thus   on   the    mob   all    statesmen  are  •• 

To    prove   their  pride,   as    footmen   to  > 
be^ar, 

LXXVII 

All  this  (save  the  last  stanza}  Henry  snii 

And   thought.     I    aav   no   luore  —  IV 

said  too  much; 

For  all  of  us  have  either  heard  or  read  — 

Off  —  or  upon  the  hustings  —  some  sligM 

Hints  from  the  independent  heart  or  htii 


LULia  iruuL  iuc  iiiuvpeouent  neart  or  bt 

Of  the  oflicial  candidate.     I  '11  touch 

ita   more   on   this  —  the   dinner-bell  halb 

And  grace  is  said;  the  grace  I  xhotiid  ban 
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But  I  'm  too  late,  and  thsref  ore  mnat  mkke 
play. 
'TWAS  a  great  banquet,  such  as  Albion 

Was  wont    to  boast  —  as  if  a  glutton's 

tray 

Were  soinetbing  Tery  glorious  to  behold. 

Bat 't  was  a  pnblie  feast  and  public  day,  — 

Quite   {nil,   right  dull,  gueata  hot,  and 

dishes  cold,  «;a 

Gteat  plenty,  much  fonufJity,  sniall  cheer, 

And  every  body  out  of  their  own  sphere. 


My  lords  and  ladies  proudly  condeMend- 
ing: 
The  very  servants  puzzling  how  to  hand 
Tbair  plates  —  without  it  might  be  too 
much  bending 
From  their  high  places  by  the  sideboard's 

Tet,  like  their  masters,  fearful  of  otfend- 
inff. 
For  any  deviation  from  the  graces 
Hight  cost  both  man  and  master  too  —  their 

LXXX 

Hibm  were  some  hunters  bold,  and  couraera 

Wliose   hounds   ne'er   err'd,   nor    grey- 
hounds deign'd  to  lurch; 
Some  deadly  shots  too,  Septembrizera,  seen 

Earliest  to  rise,  and  last  to  quit  the  search 
Of  the  poor  partridge  through  bis  stubble 

There  were  some  massy  members  of  the 

Takers  of    tithes,  and    makers  of    good 

matches. 
And  several  who  sung  fewer  paalms  than 

I.XXXI 
There  wen  some  cooDtry  wags  too — and, 
alaal 
Some  exiles  from  the  town,  who  had  been 

driven  i^e 

To  gaze,  instead  of  pavement,  upon  grass. 

And  rise  at  nine  in  lieu  of  long  eleven. 
And  lo  I  upon  that  day  it  came  to  pass, 

I   sate   next   that   o'erwhelming  son  of 


ucxxn 
I  knew  him  in  his  livelier  London  days, 
A  brilliant  diner  out,  though  but  a  cn- 

And   not   a  joke   be  cnt  but   eam'd  ita 

Until  preferment,  coming  at  a  sure  rate 

(0  Providence  I   bow  wondrous  aie   thy 

ways  I  701 

Who  would  suppose  tby  gifts  sometimes 

obdurate  ?J, 

Gave  him,  to  lay  the  devil  who  looks  o'er 

Lincoln, 
A  fat  fen  vicarage,  and  nought  to  think  cm. 

Lxxxin 
His  jokes  were  sermons,  and  his  sermou 

But  both  were  thrown  away  amongst  the 

For  wit  bath  no  great  friend  in  aguish  folks. 
No  longer   ready  ears  and  short-hand 

Lnbibed  the  gay  bon  mot,  01  happy  boat: 
The  poor  priest  was  reduced  ti 


Or  to  coarse  efforts  very  load  and  long. 
To  lianuner  a  horse  Imigb  from  the  thktk 
throng. 


There  U  a  diSere 


:,  says  the  song,  'be- 


But  we  11  say  nothing  of  affairs  of  state) ; 
A  difference  '  twizt  a  bishop  and  a  dean,' 
A  difference  between  crockery  ware  and 

As    between   English  beef    and    Spartan 

broth  — 

And  yet  great  heroes  have  been  bred  by 

both.  ,» 


But  of  all  nature's  discrepancies,  none 
Upon  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  dif- 
ference 

Beheld  between  the  countrjr  and  the  town. 
Of  which  the  latter  merits  every  prefei^ 


FroiQ    thuse   who   have   tew 

And  oaJy  tbiuk,  or  act,  or  fsel,  with  refer- 
To  some  Bmflll  pUn  of  iuterest  or  aaibi- 
Both  which  aro  limited  to  do  condition. 

LXXXVl 
But  ■  en  avaat  ! '     The  light  loves  languish 

Long   banquets   imd   l^o    many    guests, 

although  ?]» 

A   slight    repast  inakea  people  love  much 

Bacchus  aiid  Ceres  being,  as  we  kiiow 
Even  from  oiu'  grammar  upwards,  friendl 

With  vivifyiug  Venus,  who  doth  owe 
To  these  the  invention  of  champagne  and 

tmfElos: 
Temperance  delights  her,  but  long  fasting 

ruffled. 

LXXXVtl 

Dully  past  o'er  the  diiinec  of  the  day; 
And  Joan  took  his  place,  he  knew  not 

Confused,  hi  the  confusion,  and  distrait. 

And  sitting  ns  if  nuii'd  upud  his  ohnir: 
Thongb  knives  and  forks  clauk'd  round  as 

He  seem'd  unconscious  of  all  passing 
Till  some  one,  with  a  groan,  exprest  a 
(Unheeded  twice)  to  have  a  fin  of  fish. 

LKXXVdl 
On  which,  at  the  Ihird  asking  of  the  bans, 

He  started;  and  perceiving  smiles  nrouud 
Broadening  to  grins,  he  coluur'd  more  than 

And  hastily  —  as  nothing  can  confuiiud 
A  wise   man  more   than  laughter  from  a 
dimce  — 

Inflicted  on  the  dish  a  deadly  wouud,  7^ 
And  with  such  hurry,  that  ere  he  could 


rhis  was  no  bad  mistake,  as  it  occorr'd 
The  supplicatoi  being  an  amateur; 


But  others,  who   were  left   with  scane  ■  ' 

third,  I 

Were  angry  —  as  they  well  miglit,  to  ba  1 

They  wonder'd  how  a  young  aian  so  abinird 

Lord  Henry  at  his  table  should  endure;  I 

And  this,  and  his  not  knowing  how  much  . 


xc 
They   little  knew,  or  might   hare  symp*- 
tliised. 
That  he  the  night  before  had  seen  a  ghon, 
A  prologue  which  but  slightly  haimniiUe'J 
With  the  substantial  companv  engrost'd 
By  matter,  and  so  much  malenalised. 
That  one  scarce  knew  at  wlia.t  to  manci 

Of  two  things  —  how  (the  question  rathe 


r  goals  socl] 


e  than  aioil^  n 


odd  is) 


But  what  confused  him  a 


From   all    the   'squires  and 

Who  wonder'd  at  the  abstraction  of  his  aii, 
Especially  as  ho  had  been  renown'd 

For  some  vivacity  among  the  fair. 

Even  in  the  country  circle's  narrow  bonai 

(For  little  things  upon  my  lord's  estate 

Were  good  sniall  talk  for  others  still  1m) 
great)  — 

XCll 
Was,  that  he  caught  Aurora's  eye  on  bit. 
And  sDuietbing   like  a   smile   upon  her 

Now  this  he  really  rather  took  amiss: 
In  those  who  rarely  smUe,  their  smila 
bespeak  -v 

A  strong  eitemal  motive;  and  in  this 
Smile  of  Aurora's  there  was  noagbt  to 
pique 
Or  hope,  or  love,  with  any  of  the  wile* 
Which  some   pretend   to   trace   in  ladici' 


T  was  a  mere  qniet  smile  of  contemplatiin 
Indicative  of  some  suipriBe  Mid  jn^; 
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Juad  JuMi  grow  canuitioii  with  Teiatioa, 
Which  was  not  vsiy  wiM,  and  still  less 
witty, 
SiDM  be  had  gaiD'd  at  least  her  obserro- 


Bj  last  uisht'i  ghost  been  driven  from  their 


it  night  ■  J 
de^ncee 


xciv 
But  what  was  lad,  she  did  not   blush  in 

Nor  seem  embarrass'd  —  quite  the  cott- 

Her  aspect  was  aa  usual,  atill  —  not  stem  — 
And  she  withdrew,  but  cast  not  down,  her 

eye, 
Tet  grew  a  little  pale  —  with  what?  oon- 

cem? 
I  know  not;   but  her  colour  ne'er  was 

high  — 
Thongh   sometimea    faintly   flush'd  —  and 

always  clear, 
As  deep  seas  in  a  annny  atmosphere.       too 


But  Adeline  waa  occupied  by  fame 
This  day;  and  watching,  witching,  ooa> 
descending 

To  the  conanmers  of  fish,  fowl,  and  game, 
And  dignity  with  courtesy  ao  blending, 

As  all  mnat  blend  whose  put  it  is  to  aim 
(Especially  as  the  sixth  year  ia  ending) 

At  their  lord's,  son's,  or  sinular  connection's 

Safe  conduct  throngh  the  rooks  of  re-elec- 


xcvi 
Though  this  was  most  expedient  on  the 
whole,  109 

AnduBual  — Juan,  when  he  east  a  glance 
On  Adeline  while  playing  her  grand  rSle, 
Which  she  went  throngh  as  though  it 
were  a  dance, 
Betraying  only  now  and  then  her  soul 

By  a  look  scarce  perceptibly  askance 
(Of  weariness  or  scorn),  began  to  feel 
Some  donbt    bow  much  of    Adeline  was 


So  well  she  acted  all  and  every  part 

By  tnru— with  that  vivacious  venatility. 


Which  many  people  take  for  want  of  heart. 

They   err  —  't  is  merely   what  is   oall'd 

mobility,  Sk 

A  thing  of  temperament  and  not  of  art. 

Though   seeming   so,  fiom  its  supposed 

facility; 

And  false  —  though  true ;  for  surety  they  'r« 

on   by  what   is 

xcviil 
This  makes  yonr  actors,  artists,  and  to- 


Heroes    sometimes,    though    seldom — 

sages  never; 
But    speakers,    baids,    diplomatists,    and 

dancers, 
Little  that 's  great,  but  much  of  what  b 

Most  orators,  but  very  few  flnancien, 
Though   all   Exchequer   chancellora  eo- 

Jeavour,  Sy> 

Of  late  years,   to  dispense   with   Cooker'i 

rigours, 
And  grow  quite  figurative  with  their  figures. 


Thepi 

and  two 
to  be 

Five,  as  they  might  do  in  a  modest  way. 
Have  pl^Jy  made  it  out  that  four  are 

Judging  by  what  they  take,  and  what  they 

The  Sinking  Fund's  unbthomable  sea, 
That  most  nmiquidating  liquid,  leaves 
The  debt  unsonk,  yet  sinks  all  it ~   ~ 


While   Adeline    dispensed    her    airs    and 
graces. 
The  fair  Fitx-Fnlke  seem'd  very  much  at 

Though  too  well  bred  to  qnis  men  to  their 

Her  langfaing  blue  eyes  with  a  glance 
could  seize 
The  ridicules  of  people  in  all  places  — 

That  hone^  of  year  fashionable  bees  — 
And  store  it  up  tor   mischievous  enjoy* 

And  this  at  present  was  her  kind  employ- 


However,  tbe  iuy  closed,  aa  days  tnofit 
The   evening   also    waned  —  and   coffee 

Eksk  carriage   was  aimouaced,  and  ladies 

And   curtsying  off,  as   curtBies   coimtry 

Retired ;  witli  most  unf asLiauable  bows 

Their  docile  esquireB  also  did  the  saoie, 
Delighted  with  their  diimer  and  their  host, 
But  with  the  Ladj  Adeline  the  moat. 


Some  praised  her  heauty ;  others  her  great 
The  warmth  of  her  politeness,  whose  sin- 
Was  obvious  in  each  feature  of  her  face. 
Whoso  traits  were  radiant  with  the  rays 
of  verity.  8(m 

Yes;  »Ae  was  truly  worthy  her  high  place  ! 
No  one  could  envy  her  deserved  pros- 
perity. 
And  then  her  dress  —  what  beautiful  sim- 
plicity 
I     Dnipened  ber  form  with  curious  fclici^  I 

cm 
Meanwhile   sweet  Adeline  deserved   tbeir 
praises. 
By  an  impartial  indemuifieation 
Fur  all  her  past  exertion  and  soft  phi'ases. 

In  a  most  edifying  i:oDveraation, 
Which  tum'd  upon  their  late  guests'  miens 
and  faces, 
And  families,  even  to  the  last  relation ;  K70 
Their  hideous  wives,  their  horrid  selves  and 

dresses. 
And  truculent  distortion  of  their  treasea. 


s  tbe  rest  tbat 


True,  she  said  little 

Forth  into  imiversat  epigram; 

But  then   't  was  to  the  purpose  what  she 

Like  Addison's  'faitit  praise,'  so  wont  to 

Her  own  but  served  to  set  off  every  joke. 

As  music  chimes  in  with  a  melodranie. 

How   sweet   the   task  to  shield  an  absent 

I  ask  but  this  of  mine,  to  —  nol  defend,   sso 


There  were  but  two  eicei>tiouB  to  tbis  keen  I 
Skii'misb  of  wits  o'er  the  departed;  one     ii 

Aurora,  with  her  pure  and  placid  mien;  I 
And  Juiui,  too,  in  general  beliind  none 

In  gay  remark  on  what  be  bad   heard  or  ,1 

Sate  silent  now,  his  usual  spirits  gone:       I 
In  vain  he  heard  tlie  otliera  rail  or  ndly. 
He  would  not  join  them  in  a  single  sally. 


T  is  true  he  saw  Aurora  look  as  tbonj^ 
She   approved   bis   sileuce;    abe  perhaps 
mistook  tfi 

Its  motive  for  that  charity  we  owe 

But  seldom   pay  tbe   absent,  ttor  w«»ll 
look 

Farther  —  it  might  or  might  not  Iw  so. 
But  Juan,  sitting  silent  in  his  nook. 

Observing  little  in  his  reverie. 

Yet  saw  tliis  tnocb,  which  he  was  glad  la 


The  ghoet  at  least  had  done  him  this  tnoiik 
good. 
In  making  him  as  silent  as  a  gboat^ 
If  in  the  circumstances  which  eusaad 

He  gaiii'd  esteem  wheit  it  was  worth  the 

And  certainly  Aurora  bad  renew'd 

In  him  some  feelings  he  had  lately  lost, 
Or  harden'd;  feelings  which,  perhaps  idesl, 
Are   so   divine,  tlmt   I   must   deem   them 


Of  what  is  call'd  the  world,  and  the  world'i 

The   momenta  when  we  gather  from  » 
glance 
More   joy  than  from   all    future  pride  (r 

Which  kindle  manhood,  but  can  ne'er  ee- 


WIio  would  not  aigh  Ai  m  roe  KuStpi  or. 
That  hath  a  memory,  or  that  had  a  heart? 
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Alaa  I   her    stitr  must   fade    like    thnt  of 

Bay  fades  on  my,  aa  ;eu8  on  years  de- 

Anacreon  only  had  tbe  soul  to  tie  an 
Unwithering  mjrrtle  rouud  the  imbltmted 
dut 
Of  Gnw:  but  though  thou  halt  play'd  ui 

many  tricke, 
Still  we  respect  thee,  '  Alma  Venus  Gene- 


iP 


And  full  of  sentiments,  sublime  as  billows 
Heaving  between  thia  world  and  worlds 

Don  Juan,  when  the  midnight  bom  of  pl- 

Arrived,  retired  to  his;  bat  to  despond 
Bather  than  rest    Instead  of  poppies,  wil- 

Waved  o'er  his  couch;  be  meditated,  fond 
Of  those  sweet  bitter  thoughts  which  ban- 
ish sleep. 
And  make  the  worldling  sneec,  the  young- 


^Ilie  night  was  as  before:  he  was  nndrest. 
Saving  his  night-gown,  which  is  an  un- 
dress; 9]o 

Completely  '  sans  culotte,'  and  without  vest; 
In  short,  he  hardly  could  be  clothed  with 

Bat  apprehensive  of  Ms  spectral  guest. 
He  sate  with   feelings  awkwud   to  ex- 

(By  those  who  have  not  had  such  viuta- 
Expectant  of  the  ghost's  fresh  operations. 
CXtl 
he    liiten'd;  —  Husk  1 


And    not    in    vain 
what 's  that  ? 
I  see  —  I  see  —  A 


-yet 


Te  powers  I  itisthe  —  the  —  tbe  —  Poob ! 
tbe  cat t 
Tbe  devil  may  take  that  stealthy  pace  of 
his!  ^^ 

So  like  a  spiritual  pit-a-pat. 

Or  tiptoe  of  an  amatory  Miss, 
Glidin?  the  first  time  to  a  rendezvom. 
And   dreading   the   chaste   echoes   of   her 


CXIII 
Again  — what  is  t?     The  wind  ? 
—  this  time 
It  is  the  sable  friar  as  before. 
With  awful  footsteps  regular  as  rhyme. 
Or  (as  rhymes  may  be  in  these  dnys) 

Again  through  shadows  of  the  night  sub- 
When  deep  sleep  fell  on  men,  and  the 

world  wore  w 

The  starry  darkness  round  her  like  a  girdle 
Spangled  with  gems — the  monk  mads  bis 

blood  curdle. 

CXIV 
A  noise  like  to  wet  fingers  drawn  on  glass. 
Which  sets  the  teeth  on  edge;  and  a 
slight  clatter. 
Like  showers  which  on  the  midnight  gntts 
will  pass, 
Soundii^  like  very  supernatural  wat«r. 
Come  over  Juan's  ear,  wnich  tbrobb'd.olasl 

For  immaterialism  's  a  serious  matter; 
So  that  even  those  whose  faith  is  tbe  most 


No,  D 


Were  his  eyes  open?- 


-  Yes  t  and  his  mot 


Surprise  has  this  effect  — 

Yet  leave  the  gate  which   eloquence  slips 
through 
As  wide  as  if  a  long  speech  were  to  come. 
Nigh  and  more  nigh  the  awful  echoes  draw, 

Tremendous  to  a  mortal  tympanum : 
His  eyes  were  open,  and  (as  was  before 
Slated)  his  month.     What  open'd  next  ?  — 
tbe  door. 

cxvi 
It  open'd  with  a  most  infernal  creak, 
Like  that  of  helL    '  Lusciate  ogni  spe- 

Voi  che  entrate  I '    The  hinge  seem'd  to 

speak. 

Dreadful  as  Dante's  rhima,oTthisstana; 

Or  —  but  all  words  upon  such  themes  ate 

weak: 

A  single  shade 's  sufficient  to  entrance  a 

Hero  —  for  what  is  SI '   '  .----.» 

Or  how  is  *t  nu 


The  door  flew  wide,  - 


swiftly,  but,  I 


The     seo-gullg,    with    a    Bteady,    subi>r 
%ht,- 
And   then   swung   bock ;    nor    close  —  but 
stood  awry, 
Half    Ititting   in   long  shadows   on    the 
light,  gia 

Which  still  in  Juan's  candlesticbs   buru'd 
high, 
For  h<>  had  two,  both  tulenibly  bright, 
And  in  the  door-way,  darkeuing  darkness, 

The  B&ble  friar  in  his  solemn  hood- 


Don  Juan  shook,  as  erst  he  had  been  shaken 
The   night   before  ;    but    being   siirk   of 
shaking, 
Ue  first  inclined  to  think  he  had  been  mis- 

And  then  to  be  ashamed  of  such  mistnk- 

His  own  uitemal  ghost  bcgau  to  awaken 
Within  liiio,  and   to  quell   his   corporal 
quaking  —  99a 

Hinting  that  soul  and  body  on  the  whole 
Were  odds  against  a  dUembodied  soul. 

And  then  his  dread   grew  wrath,  and   his 
wrath  fierce. 
And  ho  arose,  advanced  —  the  shade  re- 
treated; 
But  Joau,  eager  now  the  truth  to  pierce, 
Follow'd,  bis  veins   no  longer  eold,  but 
boated. 
Resolved  to  thrust  the  mystery  carte  and 

At  whatHoerer  risk  of  being  defeated: 
The  ghost  stopp'd,  menaced,  then  retired, 

He   rench'd   the   ancient  wkU,   then   stood 


Juan  put  forth  one  orm  —  Eternal  powers  ! 

It  toueh'd  no  soul,  nor  body,  but  the  wall, 
On  which  the  moonbeams  tell  in  silvery 
showers, 

Cheqner'd  with  all  the  tracery  of  the  hall; 
He  thadder'dias  uo  doubt  the  bravest  cowers 

When  he  can't  tell  what  'tis  that  doth 


How  odd,  a  single  bobgobli 

Should  cause  more  fear  thim  a  whole  baOfa 

identity. 


But  still  the  shade  remain'd:  the  bine  er**, 
glared, 
And  rather  variably  for  stonj  death:  i«u 
Yet  one  thing  rather  good  the  grave  h^ 

The  ghost  bad  a  remarkably  sweetbreatk 
A  stm^liiig  curl  show'd  be  had  been  fair- 

A  red  lip,  with  two  rows  of  pearls  beneath, 
Gieam'd  forth,  as  through  the  casemeot's 

ivy  shroud 
The  moon  peep'd,  just  esoaped  from  a  gtty 

And  Juno,  puzzled,  but  still  curioos,  thnsi 
His   other   arm    forth  —  Wonder   upm 
wonder  I 

It  press'd  upon  a  hard  but  glowing  bast. 
Which  beat  as  if  there  was  a  warm  bewt 

He  found,  as  people  on  most  trials  most. 

That  he  hod  made  at  first  a  aSly  blunder, 
And  that  in  his  confusion  he  had  caught 
Only  the  wall,  instead  of  what  be  souclil. 


The  ghost,  if  ghost  it  were,  seem'd  a  sweet 

As  ever  lurk'd  beneath  a  boly  hood: 
A  lUmpled  chin,  a  neck  of  ivory,  gt«le 
Forth  into  something  much  like  flesh  and 
blood; 
Back  fell  the  sable  frock  and  dreary  cowl. 
And  they  reveal'd  —  alas  t  that  e  er  thrj 
should !  nri 

In  full,  voluptuous,  hut  nol  o'crgrowa  bnlk. 
The  phantom  of  her  frolic  Grace  —  Flli- 
Fulkel 


CANTO  THE   SEVENTEENTH 

[First  printed  in  tha  adition  of  1903  froiii  » 
manuscript  in  tlis  possession  of  Ladj  DontK*- 
ter,  the  daughter  of  John  Cam  Hobhoase,] 

1 
The  world  is  full  of  orphans :  firstly,  thoM 

Who   are   so   in  the  strict  sense  al  tk 
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Ttiau  others  crowded  in    tbe 


Their  tender  parents  in  their  bodding^dajt, 
But,  merely,  their  parental  tenderness, 
Which  leave*  them  orphans  of  the  heart  no 


The  next  are  '  ordi/  Children,'  aa  they  are 
styled, 
Who  grow  ap  Childrtn  (mlj,  sinoe  th'  old 

Pronounces  that  an  '  only  *b  *  a,  spoilt  child  — 
Bnt  not  to  go  too  far,  I  hold  it  law, 

That  where  their  education,  harsh  of  mild, 
Transgresses  the  great  bounds  of  love  or 


III 
Bat  to  retnm  unto  the  stricter  mle  — 
As  far  as  words  make  rules  —  onr  com- 
mon notion 
Of  orphan  paints  at  once  a  parish  school, 
A  half-starved  babe,  a  wreck  upon  Life's 

A   human    (what   the   Italians  nickname) 
•Mule'! 
A  theme  for  Pit^  or  some  worse  emotion; 
Yet,  if  examined,  it  might  be  admitted 
The   wealthiest   orphans   are   to   be  more 

IV 
Too  soon  they  are  Parents  to  themselves: 
for  what 
Are  Tutors,  Guardians,  and  so  forth, 

With  Nature's  genial  Genitors  ?  so  that 
A  child  of  Chancery,  that  Star-Chunber 
ward 

(111  take  the  likeness  I  can  first  come  at). 
Is  like  —  a  duckling  by  Dame  Partlett 

And  frights  —  especially  if  't  is  a  daughter, 
Th'  old  Hen  —  by  running  headlong  to  the 


There  is  a  common-place  booh  argument. 
Which  glibly  glides  from  every  tongue; 


When  any  dare  a  new  light  to  present, 
■  If   yon  are    right,  then    everybody  '■ 
wrong '  I 

Suppose  the  converse  of  this  precedent 
tjo  often  urged,  so  loudly  and  so  long; 

'  If  you  are  wrong,  then  everybody  's  right '  1 

Was  ever  everybody  yet  so  quite  7  4s 


Therefore  I  would  solicit  free  discussion 
Upon  all  points — no  matter  what,  or 

Because  as  Ages  npon  Ages  push  on. 
The  last  is  apt  the  former  to  accuse 

Of  pillowing  its  head  on  a  pin-cudiion, 
Heedless  of  pricks  because  it  was  obtuse: 

What  was  a  paradox  becomes  a  truth  or 

A  something  like  it  —  witness  Luther  I 


The  Saenuuents  have  been  reduced  to  two, 
And  Witches  unto  none,  though  some- 
what late  50 

Since  burning  aged  women  (save  a  few  — 
Not  witches  only  b ches  —  who  create 

Mischief   in    families,   aa   soma    know   or 

Should  Btm  be  singed,  bat  ligbUy,  let  me 
state) 
Has  been  declared  an  act  of  inurbanity 
Malgr^Sa  Matthew  Hales's  great  hnmaiw 


Great  Galileo  was  debarr'd  the  Sun, 

Because  he  fii'd  it;  and,  to  stop  his  talk- 
ing, 
How   Earth  oould   round   the   solar  orbit 

Found  his  own  legs  embargo'd  from  mem 

walking:  6a 

The   man   was   well-nigh  dead,   ere    men 

To  thii^  his  skull  had  not  some  need  of 
caulking; 
Bnt  now,  it  seems,  he  's  right  —  his  notion 

No  doubt  a  consolation  to  his  dust. 


Pythagoras,  Locke,  Socrates  —  bnt  pages 
Might  be  flll'd  up,  as  vainly  as  before. 

With  the  sad  nsa«e  of  all  sorts  of  saces. 
Who,  in  his  life-time,  each,  was  dMm'd 
a  Bore  ! 
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If  such  doom  waits  each  intellectual  Giant, 
We  littli>  people  in  our  lesser  wuy, 

la  Life's  Bmall  rubs  sliould  surely  be  more 
pliaut, 
And  80  for  one  will  I  —  as  well  I  may  — 

Would  that  I  were  less  billoiiG  —  but,  oL, 
fie  on  't  ! 
Just  as  I  make  my  mind  up  every  day, 

To  be  a  •  lo(us,  tern.  Stoic,  Sage, 

The  wind  ahif  ts  and  1  fly  into  a  rage.        flo 


Temperate  I  am  —  yet  never  had  a  tern- 
Modest  I    am — yet    with   Bome   elight 
aseumnce; 
Changeable  too  —  yet  somehow  '  Idem  tem- 
per ;' 
Patient  —  but  not  enomour'd  of  endui^ 


Cheerful  —  but,  sometimes,  rather  apt  to 

Mild  —  but  at  times  a  sort  u£  '  }lercuies 

So  that  I  almost  think  that  the  same  skiu 
For  one  without  —  has  two  or  three  within. 


Our  Hero  was,  in  Canto  the  Sixteenth, 

Left  in  a  tender  moonlight  situation. 


Such  as  enables  Man  to  Khow  bis  strength 

Moral  or  physiual:  on  this  occasion 
Whether    hiE    virtue    triumpb'd  — or,    at 
length. 
His   vii'.e  —  for    he  was   of    a   bintllii^ 
nation  — 
Is  more  than  I  shall  venture  to  describe;  — 
Unless  some  Beauty  with  a  kiss  should  briba. 


I    leave    the    thing  a    problem,   like    all 

The  morning  came  —  and  breakfaat,  taa 

Of  which  moat  men  partake,  but  no  one 

The  t-onipany  whose  birth,  wealth,  wort^ 

haa  cost  i» 

My  trembling  Lyre  already  several  string*, 

Assembled  with   our  hostess,  and   mine 

The  guests  divpp'd  in  —  the  last  but  one. 

Her  Grace, 
The  latest,  Juan,  with  biii  virgin  face. 


Which  best  it  is  ti 


-GhoBt,  a 


T  were  difiicnlt  to  say;  but  Juan  look'd 

As  if  hf  had  ooiiibated  with  more  than  one, 
Being   wan   and    worn,    with    eyes   that 
hardly  brook'd 
The  light  that  through  the  Gothic  window 

Her  Grace,  too,  bad   a   sort   of   air  re- 
buked— 
Seem'd  pale  and  shiver'd,  as  if  she  had  kept 
A  vigil,  or  dreamt  rather  more  than  slept. 


NOTES 


Page  1.  Le  Conxopolilt.  [Bj  Foogeret  de 
MoD&oD.  BjTOD  ebewhere  ipeolu  of  me  book 
aa  a  'Kreat  faTtnuite.'} 

Page  2.  Dr.  Beattie  maka  tiie  following  obter- 
vatim.  [In  a.  letter  to  BUoUoEk,  ij«pb8mbeT22, 
1766.] 

Pag<,2.  Sainie-Falave.  [Mimnira  >ur  I'An- 
ci'miRC  Chtvaierie.'by  De  la  Cume  de  SuDt«-Fa- 
lajj.  ParU,  nSl.] 

Page  3.  Roland.  [EediercAettarla  Friroga- 
tivti  dea  Dama  diez  lei  Gauloii  tor  la  Court 
rfMmourf.byloPreHdent  BoUand,  ParU,  1787^ 

Pace  2.  '  No  waittr,  but  a  knighl  Umplarr 
7%e  Soveri,  or  the  Doable  Arran{(eiaenl.  [Bj 
Hookham  Fren  in  the  Anii-Jacobin,] 

Page  '2.  A  jBodim  IVniDn.      [Byrou  had  al- 


ready compared  binudf  with  the  Athemao 
Misanthrope  in  hia  earl;  veneB,  Ckildiih  Recel- 

lectiont,] 

Pag«  'I.  A  poetical  Zeiaco.  [It  van  Dr.  John 
Moore^s  object  in  hu  romance  entitled  Zeitico 
to  trace  the  fatal  effects  of  a  iDother's  fond 
compliiuice  with  the  bumors  of  aa  only  child.] 

Page  2.  To  Ianthe.     [The  lady  Charlotte 
Harley,  second  daughter  of  Edward  fifth  E»rl 
of  Oxford,  in  the  aatamn  of  1H12,  when  theae 
lines  were  addressed  to  her.  had  not  completed 
her  eleventh  year.     Hr.  Weatall's  portnut  of 
the  jovenile  beauty  was  punted  at  Lord  By- 
Page  5,  line  117.  Thai  to  the  eUmerat  lie  pour' d 
hU  liul   '  Good  Night:     [See   Lord  Maxto^'i 
Good  Night,  in  Scott 'a  Border  Mimtrelt]/;  ~ 
'  AdleUt  msdsms,  my  motber  dssr/J 
Una  IM.  Come  hithrr,  hither,  mv  Hale  page  I 
[This  '  little  page '  was  Robert  Rnshton,  the 
son  of  one  of  Lord  Byron^a  tenants.     '  1  take 
Robert  with  mo,'  says  the  poet  in  a  letter  to 
his  mother,  June  22, 1809 ;  '  I  like  him,  beoaiue, 
like  myself,  he  seems  a  friendless  animal.'  — 
Seeing  that  the  boy  waa   'sorrowfol'  at  the 
separation  from  bis  parents.  Lord  By™",  o" 
reaching  Oibraltar,  nent  him  back  to  England.] 
Pago  6,  line  157.  Mm  oa-n  trould  not  bt  dry. 
[Here  follows  in  the  original  MS. :  ~ 
Hy  Uothar  Ji  ■  blib-bom  duns, 

Bba  Kith  my  riot  brlngath  ibuiis 
On  all  my  sneutn  • 


man.  [William  Fleteher,  the  faithful  Taiei, 
who,  after  a  servioe  of  twenty  ^eaia,  receiTed 
the    Pilgrim's '  last  words  at  Muadonghi.] 


Hetblnks  it  would  my  botom  glxl, 

To  cluuige  my  prond  atsta. 
And  be  sgun  a  toughing  Ud 

With  one  balond  plsymste. 
Bkooa  youth  J  icana  hsve  pui'd  u  boat 

Without  diHiutor  psln, 
Kioept  •omednits  In  Isdy'i  bamr, 

Or  whsB  tba  bowl  I  dniD.] 

Line  197.  llu  nativt  land— Good  Nightl 
[Originally,  the  *  little  page '  aud  the  '  yeoman ' 
were  introduced  in  tbe  fcdtowi 


Whan  night  ttint 
Tbs  gloomy  fllm  from  riHraHi  ■ 
And  plesiM  for  a  gUmpie  appear* 


him,  and  Atwin  amiled, 

hi.  .miiuF  Upa  srebly  ta" 

)ya  beguiled ;_ 


D  only  did  be  Uke 

And,  Uungh  tlie  boy  was  grieved  to  lesva  tbe  lake 
On  whose  Ur  bvika  he  iiaw  Irom  tntancy. 
Eftaoona  Us  Uttls  heart lieit  merrily 
With  hope  of  foidgn  aitloni  lo  bahold. 
And  many  thbiga  riiht  uarvalloua  to  He, 
OC  which  onr  Tauudag  loyagen  oft  hare  told. 
In  many  a  tome  aa  croe  aa  MandaTllle'a  of  old.] 

Page  7,  line  265.  And  rtit  ye  at  '  Our  Ladji'* 
houie  (/  tooe.'  The  convent  of  'Onr  Lady  of 
Puniahment,'  Nosia  Saiora  de  Fena  on  the 
summit  of  the  rock.  Below,  at  some  distance, 
is  the  Cork  Convent,  where  St.  Honorius  dug 
his  den.  over  which  is  his  epitaph.  From  the 
hills,  tbe  sea  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  view.  — 
Nate  to  Fim  Edition.  — Since  the  pobUoation 
of  this  poem.  I  have  been  informed  of  the  mis- 
apprehension of  the  term  Notsa  Senora  de  FeRa. 
It  was  owing  to  the  want  of  the  tilde  or  mark 
over  the  n  which  altera  the  signification  of  the 
word :  with  it,  Peia  signifies  a  mck ;  withont 
it.  Prna  has  the  sense  I  adopted.  Idonotthink 
it  necooiary  to  alter  the  passage ;  as,  tboogh  the 
common  aeception  affiled  to  it  is,  '  Onr  Lady 
of  tbe  Rock,'  1  may  well  assnme  the  otbsr 
sense  from  the  severitiea  practised  there.  —  Note 
to  Second  Edition. 

IJne  275.  There  Ihoa  too,  Valhei  !  Englaad'i 
wealthiest  ion.  [William  Beckford  (17I>9-1H44), 
who  iaberited  from  bis  tatbei  large  estates  in 
tbe  West  Indiee,  resided  at  Cintra  for  two 
years.  Vathek,  bis  principal  work,  Byron  saya, 
was  one  of  the  tales  I  had  a  very  early  admira- 

description,  and  power  of  imagination,  it  fat 


surpasaea  aU  Enropean  iiDit4itiaiis :  luid  b 
mob  marks  of  originolin.  that  those  who  1 
Tiuted  the  Boat  will  Knit  aame  diiRcultr  ir 


PoKe  H,  line  2SN. 
irwre  iai£  convened  '  The  Conventiou  of  Gin- 
tra  VHB  usned  in  the  ulaco  uf  the  Manhese 
MatUIvb.  pllie  Hnnutice.  the  DegotUtiona, 
the  roiiTontuin  itself,  and  the  ex(<catian  of  its 

oonoluded,  at  the  distBnua  of  (Igirt}'  miloB  from 
Ciutn,  v'ah  vhioh  t>tnae  the;  had  not  the  Bligh  t- 
Bit  oonneetion,  politics!,  inifitair,  or  local ;  yet 
Lord  Bvroa  haa  gravely  aaaertod,  in  prose  and 

Harqujs  uf  Mariolvn's  hoase  at  Cintin  ;  and  the 
author  of  Thr  Diary  qf  an  Invaiid,  improvln;^ 
apoD  tliQ  poet's  disooTery,  detected  the  ataiiw 
oil  the  ink  spilt  by  Junot  npon  the  occHsion/  — 
Napier's  Ilialory  oftht  Pmituuiar  War.  i.  Ifil. 
The  definitive  couTeaCinii  for  the  evacuation 
of  PortagnJ  by  the  Bntish  army  la  dated  '  Head 
Qnarteni,  Lbbon,  Angost  :tO,  ISD8.'  Byron  was 
Dot  a  regular  Btodent,  bat  hia  rasmorj-  vras  pro- 
digiouB  nnd  he  carried  with  him  lightly  a  stare 
omiiatorical  and  claMionl  allnaioiia.  To  annotntu 
that  pan  of  Childe  Harold  adequately  would 
require  jarye  drafts  from  the  history  of  the 
PeniiwiUarWar.l 

Line  29G.  VC&real  the  Urrkin  pointt.  and 
iBUpta  wUh  ail  hit  anul.  [The  paautga  stood  dif- 
'     intly  in  tlie  original    Mb.     The   foUovin;: 

iiaa  were  struok  nut  nt  thu  BiicEeBtiori  of 

-oa'afriendOaUait:- 


InggU 

WiympL. 

C«1T«1 

1  wot,  whea  BiH  tbe  Uc  .^d  cou». 

Forwel 

Mayor,  iilderinan,  Islil  d<wn  ths  upllltnl  tnrk ; 

Bttni  Cobbctt,  wbo  ror  one  »bola  w»l[  lorbor* 

An^bil  h°li  deSlUh  qiiUl'^^"(Loii  .worr      '*' 
With  (n«  HKh  iresty  OOVBr  sbguld  be  kent, 
Then  bunt  tlie  bluUnt  bwut.  and  mi'if,  ond  ngeA. 

IbfliiLrj  ■heuLd  tw  beld  about  the  tiling. 
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Aod  bJi  tbey  Bparbd  ot 

(Wher..i.M  lie  pity  ( 

leC  kntvu.  not  idlota 

Than  livs,  ye  nllant  knlglita  I  I 
pliloitin-] 

Line  331.  Whrre  dfrit  of  yort  tkf  LiuiVud* 
iwMta  turtn.  [Maria  Francesca.  '  Her  Inckl^ 
Majesty  went  sabeeqneutly  mad  ;  and  Dr.  WH- 
lis.  who  so  deiCeronsly  ondBnUed  kinely  t"  ' 
craninms.  coold  make  nothinR  of  Iiers.'— ^ 
MS.   Shedied  in  Bnoil  in  IHlt;._  ■  Abont  t«i 


the  buaat  of  PortOKal,  ns  it  might  b«  of 
uonntry.  in  point  of  ma^ifioenc^,  witbont  at» 
ganee.  Thereisaconvvntaonexed  .-  the  monki^ 
who  posBeSB  Lar^  revenues,  atv  oonrteoH 
enoDgli,  and  undeHtand  Latin  :  so  that  we  hal 
a  long  coDverBBtioii.  They  have  a  Ibibv  libnuV, 
and  Hiked  me  if  Ibe  English  bad  any  kwh  q| 
Uioic  country.'] 

Pbbb'J,  line3«l.  Whrn  Caca's  Irailarsinjff^ 
calrd  Iht  band.  [In  terenge  fnr  the  nalatiano^ 
hia  danghter  Cava,  or  Florinda,  by  King  B  ' 
erick,  Count  Julian,  one  of  (he  Oothio  v  ... 
arch's  lieatenants,  aunirooned  the  Moon  Mi' 
Spitin,  Pelagia,  or  F?Iayu.  whose  atkudard  va* 
-■-        -  ■  .    1  .  LCcewfaUjl^, 


r  l"elajo. 


Page  10,  lino  i3».  For  on  thit  

lent  Jiaiiam  mtet.   [The  battle  of  Talai 

Page  lljline  159.  Oh,  Albaera.  gtorious 
ofgn^l  [lliia  stanui  is  not  in  the  origW 
It  was  written  at  Newstend.  in  Ancruit.  1811, 
shortly  nfler  the  baClle  of  Albuerx.  Jlay  1'^  in 
«hi<jl,  Lonl  licresfoi-d,  with  groiit  h*a  to  the 
English,  defeated  Soult.] 

Line  .WB,  No  !  at  ht  fpeedg,  ht  rlianii  '  Tiri 
tlRm."   -Vrril  el  Key Vemandol'  Ixmg  Ih* 
King  Ferdinand !  is  the  chorus  of  luoat  ot  the 
Spaniah  patriotjo  aones.     They  are   chieflv 
jf : ^c  ..L*  ..IJ    u: fi \.'  -        -   ' 


beantiftd.  1>MI 
Manaal  Gudoy,  the  Frincipe  de  la  Paz.  of  an 
ancient  but  decayed  family,  was  bom  at  Bada- 
joi,  on  the  frontifiiB  of  PortuEaL  and  was  oriip- 
naUy  in  the  ranks  of  the  Spanish  guards  ;  till 
his  person  attracted  the  gaeen's  eyes,  and  imiied 
him  to  the  dukedom  of  Aleudia,  etc..  etc.  It 
is  to  this  man  that  the  Spaniards  nniveiBally 
impute  the  ruin  of  tlieir  coantry. 

Paire  12,  line  52-t.  Jieari  in  his  cap  (V  badgi 
of  aimtrai  hue.  Tlie  red  cockade,  with  '  Fer- 
nando Vn.'  in  the  Cfntre. 

Linn  ESS.  /•  i(  for  this  thr  SpaniiA  fsoirf. 
arnuW.  The  Maid  of  Saragoia,  who  by  her 
valonr  elevated  herself  to  the  highest  rank  of 
heroines.  When  the  author  was  at  Seville,  she 
walked  duly  on  the  Prado,  decorated  with 
medals  and  orders,  by  command  of  the  Junta. 
[The  expIaiCsof  .^ui^nstina,  the  famous  henim 
ot  both  the  aiecea  ot  SBragoia.  am  recorded  at 
length  in  Sontney's  Hittani  if  tht  Ptmittniar 
War.  At  the  time  when  she  first  attracted  dp- 
tioe,  bj  monntiog  a  battery  where  her  lovarhad 
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fallen,  and  vorking  a  gun  in  hli  room,  iha  vas 
in  hei  twent;-a«oond  Tear,  •loeedingl;  pratty, 
and  in  a  loft  feminine  style  of  beanty.T 

LineOfiO.  ThetuUaCtialhnpi'iited.  \Aidace: 
A  akoit  two-edged  knif  a  or  dajgvar,  broad  at  the 
hilt,  and  Upering  to  the  point,  formerly  worn  ftt 
the  girdle.  —  New  Eng.  Diet.) 

Page  13  line  594.  The  seal  Love'i  dimpling 
finger  ham  impreti'd.  'Sigilla  in  manto  im- 
preasa  AmortB  digitulo  Vestigio  demooiteant 
moUitndiuem.^  —  AuL.  Gbt.. 

Una  603.  Match  me.  ye  climeM  ahieJt  poeti  iove 
(D  laud.     Tb'a  sUuua  wu  vrittea  in  Turkey. 

(The  Bcene  of  tlie  poem  shifts  ebniptl;  for  a 
ew  itanxaa  front  Spain  to  Greece.] 

Line  61^.  Oh,  thou  Farnaiiut  whom  I  now  >ar- 
vtvl  These  staniaa  sere  written  in  Caatri  (Del- 
phi], at  the  foot  of  PsmasBBs.  f'  Upon  Pai- 
nassns,  going  to  the  tonntain  of  Delphi  (Castri), 
in  18(»,  I  saw  a  flight  of  twelve  eagles  (Hob- 
boose  says  they  were  Tnltnrea  —  at  least  in 
conTersation),  and  1  uiied  the  omen.  On  the 
day  before,  I  composed  the  lines  to  Pamassna 
(in  Chiide  Harold),  and  on  beholding  Che  birds, 
had  a  hope  that  Apollo  had  accepted  tar 
homage.  I  have  at  least  had  the  name  and 
fame  of  a  poet,  dming  the  poetical  period  of 
life  (from  twenty  to  thirty) ;  —  whether  it  will 
last  ia  another  matter :  butlhave  beenavotary 
of  the  deity  and  the  plaoe,  and  am  gratefnl  for 
what  he  has  done  in  my  behalf,  leaving  the  fa- 
ture  in  bia  hands,  aa  I  left  tLe  past.'  ~  S.  Dion/, 
1831.] 

Page  14,  line  6T9.  Tread  on  each  other's  kibtt. 
[However  loose  he  may  be  in  oonatruotion,  By- 
ron is  generally  accurate  in  his  ose  of  words. 
But  inaaveralplaooahB  employs  kilxt  (i.  a.  chil- 
blains) for  heels,  beinK  apparently  misled  by  the 
paasage  in  Hamirt  (V.  i.  150).  In  stanza  liii. 
be  uses  the  expreeaion  the  seventh  da]i,  really 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  tor  the  Christian  Sun- 
day.] 

Page   IS,  line 
Thiswaa  wrlttei 
in  the  best  situation  for  aski 
such  a  question. 

Line  707.  'Tia  lo  the  teorahip  of  the  $olt 
Born.  [Lord  Byron  aUndes  to  a  ridiculons  ' 
torn  which  formerly  prevail  ' 
houses  in  Highitale,  of  administering  a  burlesque 
oath  to  all  travelers  of  the  middling  rank  who 
•topped  there.  Tlie  party  »aa  sworn  on  apair 
of  homs,  fastened,  '  never  to  kiss  the  maid 
when  he  cunid  tlie  mistress  ;  never  to  eat  brown 
brexd  when  he  ccnld  get  white  ;  never  to  drink 
small  beer  wlien  he  could  get  strong,'  with 
many  other  injunctions  of  the  like  kind,  —  to 
all  which  was  added  the  saving  clanse,  — '  un- 
less you  like  it  best.'] 

Page  Itl,  line  7(10.  With  mtll-limfd  croupe. 
The  croupe  [croupade}  is  a  particular  leap 
taught  in  the  manage. 

Page  17,  line  817.  Full  from  the  fount  « 
delictous  ipringi. 

rUedlo  da  (odM  lepoi 

Boigit  amari  aJlquid  qnod  bi  ipafi  OoHbiu  ui^ 


Page  IT.  To  Imbz.  [Thia  song  waa  written 
t  Athena,  JaniuuT  2B,  ]S10.  In  the  origiiial 
dtsa^ht  _  «^  the  (^to  the  following  itaniaa 


dtsagbt  I 
stood  in  it 


. ,-,  BoEotian  shadet, 

Thebes,  and  consequently 


Ot  Bortbam  dlma  sad  British  ladll 
ItlhM  not  ben  your  lot  to  saa. 

Like  ma,  tka  lowly  girl  Bf  OHUl. 
AHbongh  ber  ay*  be  notol  blue 

Nor  fair  Her  fooka,  like  ■Dflteh  IsM 
How  ter  Iti  own  vt^nuA-n  hoe 


Pranif 


St  hide  theh'  OaabH  : 


In  lauiftheo'd  flow  bar  raran  traaaaan 
Ton 'd  awBu- ekch  cluslerlnelock contd feal. 

Out  fiuaiiali  msMa  an  long  lo  woo, 

And  Algid  evan  in  poHaasJon ; 
And  It  thrir  dumalM  Uit  to  rlaw. 

Their  lipa  are  alow  at  lova'acoafaaatnii : 
But,  bom  biiieatfa  ■  brighter  ana, 

For  lore  oidafai'd  tha  Bpaolab  maid  la. 
And  who  —  when  landly,  (airly  won  — 

Uictaanti  you  Uka  tba  girl  of  Cadli  T 

ThB  Bpanlah  maid  Im  no  omafltte, 
Korjora  Go  iaa  a  lover  trambla, 

Har  heart  can  iia'ar  b«  bought  oi  Bold  — 
And,  tliough  It  irill  not  bend  to  ^d, 


Or^ria 


£hrlBtlaii  knight  or  HaDrlih  hero, 
y^  uounla  har  beadi  wUh  fairy  hand 

Beneath  the  twinkling  rava  ot  Haiper, 
Or  jolna  DeTDtion'i  choral  band. 


Bacauaal 

ThrDUgh  XE. 


Hay  match  the  dark^iyed  girl  of  Oadii.] 

Page  16,  line  KT9.  A    trattoroidy  fdl  h 

May,  im 
IB  popoJar- 
loy  and  the  Frenoh/I 

_.,__.     is  tliU  the  cry,  •  Wi.. 

even  lo  the  knife."     >  War  to  the  knif e.'     Pala- 


niooaly  killed  by  Oie  populace 

,  — ring  uodoy  and  the  Frenoh/I 

line  890.   War,  tear   is  still  the  cry,  'War 


■r  to  the  Frenok  general  at  the  b 


olooes  with  the  folloiriDg  st 


[is  did.  AJid  mought.  k 


R  bnheM  tlwuld  ntura  mio  : 
^  buildings  HM  fb  *UDh  ■  plhw, 
ly  l«iwae*  from  thla  to  yundor  pUEi^, 


And  ttbon  Olr&JdA  stiuidd  oa  ber  slgvitic  bajfl. 

I^kt  Iheae  uty  worda  proplwtSD  nut;  not  «rT}, 

Bt  Tsuntinc  WeUoliy  cr  W  bluudEri^  Fren. 
H*  tbMi  wrote  hall  the  .V<«fy  Knift-GriivHr. 
Vvu  |HH7  the  WHj  to  frmngeuT  parea  — 
WfaD  HDUId  not  luch  dlpkHBiiCiiU  pretsr  ? 
But  vHHg,  Dj  Hue,  th;  qieed  Kime  ruplia  cm 
l^an  l«gfe1«i  to  Uflir  hcKUa,  and  anoiaa  to  I 
pam. 
Tat  hen  of  Vulpea  mentbia  m^  be  made, 

Hii  aoul  Socnttic  do  XaDtJ[ipe  awn  : 


".] 


PagB  1!',  line  il27.  ,lnrf  fAou,  my  yrrVnrf,  Jinw 
unai-mViB*;  ic«.  The  Honourahle  John  WinB- 
field  of  tJie  Guards,  who  died  oE  a  fever  at 
Goinibrft^  1  had  known  him  t«n  yean,  the  bet- 
ter half  of  his  life,  and  tbti  hAppiest  piirt  of 
mini!.  In  the  ahort  apace  of  one  luonth  I  have 
lost  her  who  gave  me  iieine.  and  moat  of  those 
vho  had  made  that  beini;  tolerable.  To  me  the 
lines  of  Young  are  no  fiction  :  — 


;  of  the  AorojHilia  waa  destroyed  by  the 
oBi»n  of  a.  maitftiinB  dnrinu  the  Venetian 
9.  [The  demlntioD  of  the  Athenian  Aon 
I  affected  Byron  stn      ' 

ine  19.  Son  of  tht  mormno.  rue  i  ai 
ierr  !  [Rnlfe,  in  his  note  on  this  line, 
toUowa  from  Toior:  'The  poet  si 
lelf  to  be  Btandinff  amid  the  ruina 


fAGKS  lS-3I 


with  the  Aciupolii .> 

lies  n  broken  aepulchral  um.  and  Dot  far  oS  ■ 
a  akuU  from  some  neiKhboarine  bnrial-eivDtid 
1j.  1} ;  then,  as  he  in  proceeding  to  munliAe  tm 
human  Tieiaaitade,  he  summon)  aa  sBdienoea 
native  (i'on  ^  thr  mominff,  i.e.  an  OrieaUK, 
who  is  Buppoaed  to  be  standing  near.  For  a 
ainiilor  inatance  in  Byron  of  r  - 
dieuoe,  cf.  The  Oiaour: 


Apnroaeb,  tl 
Eay,  liiwt 

Page  '20,  line  72.  Thr  Badrian.Samiai,  tiA 
and  all  leho  taught  thr  nofil !  {Zonuutar  kU 
FytbaeorOB.  —  In  the  oneinal  MS.,  for  1^ 
atania.  we  Qnd  what  fuUova :  - 


Line  SI.  Far  mi 't  iPtre  UUt  fnough  lo  kntif  Uif 
tpiril  blfitl  Un  a  letter  to  Itsllas.  dated  0>u- 
ber  14,  I8U.  liyroti  Bays  ;  '  I  think  it  pn^er  U 
state  to  yon.  tl^l  this  atanui  allndes  to  an  era! 
whilik  has  taksD  place  sinoe  my  uriTal  boi  ' 
(Newslfisd  Abbey),  and  not  to  the  death  of  a^ 
male  friend.'] 

Pape  21 ,  line  M^  Here,  son  qf  Saftn-a, 


of   wbie 


The 


sniple  of  .1 


r   Oljn 


marble,  yet  survite. 

Line  91.  Bui  who,  nf  alt  the  plundmn  ofj» 
fanr.  [Byron  refera  to  the  marbles  of  the  Par- 
tfaenon  taken  to  Enebind  by  Lord  ElsiD.  a 
Scotchman.   CotoBote  Tht  Cart  of  Minerra.] 

Line  UT.  ir*if*  rnwou*  Eld  forbore,  and  W- 
rHTUs  l^  lo  Iloiirf.  [After  stanza  liii.  the  tn- 
ginal  MS.  baa  the  following;  — 


le  nigrlm  Iotm  Ed  aee. 


K«  ye,  nor  Elgin,  .lorlh. 
Hou«-(urni«her  williil,  m 


Ot  tIU  Or  icHitle  Dilettuitl  cn-ir 
Now  doWite  the  U4k  to  dl^ridng  Ga 
That  luigEty  limnor  of  k  birda'-oy(  t 


Line  118.  Whrrr  lau  Mni  j^gis,  PaHai.iha 
appalCd.  According  to  Zostmufi.  Minerra  and 
Achillea  ftj^tensd  Alario  from  Ilia  AemfMitii; 


bat  othen  ,relM*  that  the  Ovtluc  kiaK  n 


words  oooor  a  uainber  of  timn  in  Byroa  and 
baTB  the  effect  of  Bn  Homerie  epithet.] 

Line  I9B.  7^  melt-rreBed  g»tu._  the  ntUtd 
Conopjf'  To  proTODt  blocks  or  flphaterl  from 
falling  on  deck  during  action. 

line  190.  TTirough  Calpt'i  itraiU  tmrvey  tht 
■     u/ihort.   [Cofpe,  the  Greek  a«me  of  Qibral- 


ttteptth 


,  tiienc. 


Fan  23,  line  203.  But  not  i 
Igpnri  til«.  Ooza  ii  said  to  haTe  been  the  id- 
andof  Calypao.  [Ooza  is  near  Malta.  The  real 
■■hud,  OgjEia,  of  the  Odptm,  is  of  ooune 
mythical.  In  the  ni^moguc  of  Ptoelan.Hentor 
and  TelcmaahnB  visit  the  iihuid,  and  Hentor 

Chea  the  jouth  from  a  cliff  into  the  saato  save 
I  from  the  seductdTe  ohanua  of  Calypso,  vho 
vsa  thus  bereft  of  both  OdjHeos  and  bis  son.] 
Page  24,  line  266.  Sweft  Florence,  could  an- 
other ever  thare,  [Mrs.  Spencsr  Smith,  whose 
acquaintance  the  poet  formed  at  Malta, — see 
MiscellaneoDB  Poems,  September,  1«09,  To  Flor- 
tnct,  p,  197.  '  Id  one  so  inuteinatiTe  as  Lord 
BfTon,  who,  while  he  infused  so  much  of  his  life 
into  his  poetry,  roi  ogled  also  not  a  Uctlc  of  poetry 
with  hia  life  it  is  difficult,'  mja  Moore,  '  in 
ontavelliuK  the  texttire  of  bis  feelings,  to  dis- 
tinsnish  at  all  times  between  the  fanciful  and 
the  real.  His  description  here,  for  instance,  of 
the  unmoyed  and  "loTeless  heart,''  with  which 
he  contemplated  even  the  charms  of  this  attrac- 
ti*e  person,  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  state- 
ments in  many  of  his  letlere;  and,  above  all, 
with  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  hia  lesser  poems, 
addressed  to  this  same  lady,  during  a  thunder- 
storm on  his  road  to  Zitza.  J 

Iine2!)l.  Was  nolU7ukHfiUinlluipoiler''iaTl. 
[It  is  common  to  quote  iu  extenuation  of  this 
fine  Byron's  statement  to  DaUas  in  1M21 :  ■  1 
am  not  a  Joseph,  nor  a  Scipio.  but  I  can  safely 
""    a,  iJiat  I  never  in  my  life  sednoed  any  wo- 


rn; Time  approBTM 
compare  with  this 
1129,  '  The  expense 


Li'ueSO:.  'TUan  old  lets 
If  (rue.  fit  is  interesting  to 
stanza  Shakespeare's  Sonnet 
of  spirit  in  n  waste  of  sbame.j 

Faee  2.'>,  line  :ai.  Land  of  Albania,  where 
Iikander  rosf.  [Iskander  is  Oui  Tnrkish  word 
for  Alexander ;  and  the  celebrated  Scanderbeg 
(Lord  Alexander)  19  alluded  to  in  the  third  and 

...  ,  .  o'eWmut'rf  iht 

[The  lover's  refuge  is  the  rock 

of  Leucadia  from  which  Sappho  is  fabled  to 
have  thrown  herself.  Sappho  is  called  dark  in 
accordance  with  the  description  of  Ovid,  Can- 
dida ,i  noa  mm  (Her.  t..  :W).] 

Pa^e  20,   line  3il7.    Ambrada's  gtilf  behold. 

Caere  was  fought  the  battle  of  Aotium  where 
lark  Antony  lost  the  world  to  follow  Cleopa- 
tra, Nicopolis  was  built  by  Augustus  opposite 
to  Actium  as  a  trophy  of  the  victory.] 

XJne  41fi.  Adirriuia's  lake.  AoooidlnK  to 
PoaqueviUe,  the  lake  of  Tanina :  bnt  Ponqoe- 
Tille  is  always  oat.    [The  lake  of  Taaiaa,  or 


mal  city  ii 
Paoha.1 

Line  424.  ifoniutic  Zilta.  The  convent  and 
village  cf  ZiOa  are  four  houra'  journey  from 
Joannina,  or  Taniiia,  the  capital  of  the  Pacbo- 
lick.  In  the  valley  the  river  Kalamaa  (ones 
the  Acheron)  flows,  and,  not  far  from  Zitia, 
fonna  a  fine  catoraot.  "" 
the  finest  in  Oreeoe.  ^_ 

[tti^pot,   good 

om  man -J 

Line  488.  Laoi  aide  and  _fierce,  [  A  mist«fc» 
for  Aons,  the  modem  Viosa.] 

Page  28.  line  498.  Survey'd  the  dmtUing  4/ 
tkii^i^^paaier.  [' He  (Ah  Pacha)  had  heaid 
that  an  P^pliwKmftn  of  rank  was  iu  his  domin- 
ions, andleft  orders  in  Yanina,  with  the  com- 
mandant, to  provide  a  house,  and  sappljr  ma 
with  every  kind  of  neoessary.cnUtt.  .  .  .  Irod* 
outonths  vizier's  hDraea.and  saw  the  palaoesof 
himself  and  grandsons.  ...  I  shall  never  tonet 
the  singular  scene  on  entering  Tepaleen,  at  fln 
in  the  afternoon,  as  the  sun  was  going  down. 
It  brought  to  my  mind  (with  some  change  of 
drtti,  however]  Scott's  deaoriptiou  of  Brauk- 
some  Castle  in  his  Lay,  and  the  feudal  system. 
The  Albanians  in  their  dresses  (the  most  mag- 
nificent in  the  world,  consisting  of  a  long  vhiM 
kilt,  gold-worked  cloak,  crimson  velvet  gold- 
laced  jacket  and  waistcoat,  Bilver-raounted  pis- 
tols and  daggers) ;  the  Tartars,  with  their  high 
cape  :  the  Turks  m  their  vast  pelisses  and  tai> 
bans;  the  soldiers  and  block  slaves  with  the 
hoTSea,  the  former  in  groups,  in  an  immense 
large  open  gallery  in  front  of  the  palace,  the 
latter  placed  in  a  kind  of  cloister  below  it ;  two 
hundred  steeds  ready  caparisoned  to  move  in  a 
passing  out  with 


humother.Novembe'r  12,  18(»J 

Line  532.  BamazanVs/asl.  [The  Turkish  lent. 
Compare  Fl  tzQerald'sstania  in  the  i{u^iVa(-'~ 


_  ..         ,  circling  fatt. 

The  Albanian  Mossulmans  do  not  abatun  from 
wine,  and,  indeed,  very  few  of  the  others. 

Line  637.  Sath  Faiiiar.  'Palikar,'  a  aol- 
dier. 

Line  649,  Tamboargi.  A  drummer. -— These 
stomas  are  partl^taken  from  differant  Albanne 
songs,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  make  them  out  by 
the  expoution  of  the  Albanesa  in  Romaic  and 
Italian. 

Page  31,  line  B86.  Let  the  t/tlloio-iair'd  Oiaourt. 
Ytdlow  is  the  epithet  given  to  the  Banians.  — 


Horietail,  the  u 


>  Padl*.- 


r 


lid 


[cfoilorn  hope. - 


Line  7ie.  Spirit  of  Jradam  '.  when  on  FkyU's 
irow,  Phyle,  whiob  oomtiuuids  n  beautiful  vi«w 
of  Athens,  hoa  still  oongiderable  remaini ;  it 
■naa  Bailed  by  'Dmuiibaliu,  preriotu  to  the  ex- 
pulsion o(  the  Thirty. 
_Lina  739.   The    aty  _iean  far  Aliah  fi: 


FM:e  »3.  line  )410.  Save  whrrt  ieme  loUtaru 
eoiuKin  maurna.  Of  Mount  Peaiieliciui,  froni 
vhenoe  the  marble  was  dug  that  coostmcted 
the  public  edifioas  of  Athens.  The  inudem 
ume  is  Mount  Mendoli.  Ad  iDimeiise  rave 
fonned  by  the  quarriea  atill  remuus,  and  will, 
tilt  tbe  end  of  time. 

Line  Hid.  Save  udiere  TVilonia^s  airy  abrine. 
rrtie  temple  of  Athena  on  Cap«  ^^UIUum.  ot  Co- 


"uil  ■ 

lord,  -biste  Vi»h 
apitAph  on  the  famons  Count  Merci ;  —  wljat 
then  mnst  be  oui  f  eeliiig«  wLf>n  standing  on  the 
tnmulns  of  the  two  hundred  (Greaks)  who  fell 
on  Moritthan  ?  Thv  principal  bHrrtm-  has  re- 
cently been  opened  by  PauTel ;  few  or  no  relics, 
as  vases,  etc.,  were  found  by  the  excavator. 
The  pliun  of  Harathon  waa  offered  lo  me  for 
■ale  at  the  lum  of  iiiitteeD  thaosand  niactres, 
about    nine    hundred    pounds  !     Alas  !  —  *  Ex- 

mp°r'-wai'  the  dimt  of  Mihinds^  ii-orth  no 
more?  It  could  BCarunly  liave  fetclif^  less  if 
■old  by  aviglil. 

P^e  34,  line  872.  Or  gazing  oV  the  Jilaiia 
irfere  Oreek  and  Feriian  died.  [The  original 
ma.  closes  with  this  stanza.  The  rest  was  added 
while  the  canto  was  passing  tbroDRli  the  press.] 

Line  SM.  Tkou  too  art  gone.  [See  note  to 
stanza  ii.  page  20.) 

Page  38,  line  l.W.  In  '  pride  of  place  '  here  laat 
the  ragle  fiem.  '  Pride  of  nlace  '  is  a  term  of 
falconry,  and  means  the  biKtiest  pitch  of  Bight, 
BeeilfatiirfA.— 


[BjTon  quotes  from  memory,  and.  as  often,  not 

Line  ISO.  SueJi  as  Barmodivs  drew  on  Athtta' 
(|/raiif  lord,  [Harmodiufl  and  AriHtugitoD  de- 
hTcred  Athena  from  the  tyranny  of  Hippias  and 
Rippsrchna,  the  sons  of  FisiBtratus.  A  famoiie 
skouoa.  or  banquet-song,  celebrated  the  slaying 
of  Hipparchos.  The  Snt  stunia  is  thus  trans- 
lated by  Denman :  — 


To  AtlienA  gaire  equiUty.*] 
Line  181.  ThrretP<isaso«ndi^Trvelrybsniqhl. 
iThe  Duchess  of  Richmond's  boll.  June  15. 1^12. 
th«  BTening  before  Waterloo.  The  anpeth  uu 


of  contraat  in  these  stanias  can  only  be  panl- 
lelled    in   the   conespouduig   scene   of  Vfl*d| 

Liue3Q0.  Brutamick' s  fated  eki^ain.  [Tha 
father  of  the  Duke  of  Brunawick,  who  fdl  ^ 
Quatre-Braa,  received  his  death-wound  at  Jena.! 


her  grtrn  Iropri.  The  wood  of  S<^eiiHa  la  ta^ 
posed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  '  foreit  of  Aj^ 
dennes,'  famoiia  in  Bniardo'a  Orlaruio.  and  in- 


jeasfnl  defence  by  the 

the  Koman  enoroaehmpnts.    I  hai 

to  adopt  the  name  connected  with  DoUaraaMK 

ciadons  than  thoae  of  mere  alanghter. 

Line  2<il.  Young.  foUant  IJowortt.  [Bin* 
had  written  a^nst  hts  father,  the  Eaii  of  (>p 
liale,  in  Enyli»A  Bordt.] 

Page  411,  hne  ZTO.  1  lum'dJroiH  all  «Ar  brauft.   , 
My  guide  from  Muut  ISt.  Jean  orer  thu  ficU  ' 
aeemed  intelligent  nnd   accurate.     The   pUaa 
wh>>te  Major  Howard  fell  was  not  fai  fnoo  tm 
tall  and   solitary  trees  Ithere  waa   a  tbinl  cot 
down,  or  shivered  in  the  battle)  which  atand  a 
few  yards  from  each  oilier  at  a  pathway's  uda. 
Beneath  these  he  died  and  waa  buried.    The 
body  has  liaGe  been  removed  to  Knglaad.    JL  I 
smaUhoUowforthepreaeutBiarks  where  it  lay,  I 
but  will  probably  p^on  he  effneed  ;  tlie  plon^ 
h.is  Iwi-n  upon  it.  .ind  llio  grain  is. 

Line  :W>:f.  ili-f  to  the  apples  on  the  Dead  Sra'i 
shore.  The  (fabledl  aisles  on  the  brink  of  tba 
lake  AsphalteB  were  said  to  be  fair  withont.  and 
within  nshes.  —  Vide  Tucitus.  Htttor.  v.  T. 

Page  41.  line  3(J9.  For  t^tred  cjpiiri  «ni 
were  far  too  aide  a  den.  ITie  B"»t  enw  of 
Napoleon,  '  if  we  have  writ  our  annals  tm*.' 
was  a  continued  obtrusion  on  mankind  of  liis 
want  of  all  comniunity  of  feeline  for  or  witl 
them  ;  perhaps  more  offensive  to  human  vanitv 
Ihan  the  active  cruelty  of  more  trembling  mu 
suspicious  tynuiny.  Sucli  were  hie  npeecba  n 
pubhc  assemblies  na  well  as  individuals;  lud 
the  single  eiprpsHion  which  he  is  said  ii>  han 
■"    ■    after  the  Rnssiai 


_ juld  probably  alieiL,,,  „.,„_ . ,  _.__ 

his  cause  than  the  destnictiou  and  revcFMa  which 
led  to  the  remark. 

Page  42,  line  429.    irAul  vant  these  mafan 
conquerors  should  have. 

was  King  James's  question  on  meeting  Jokasy 
Armstrong  and  his  foUoweta  in  fnll  aowratt*- 
raents.     [See  EnfAish  and  Scoltith  Popular  Bi^ 


PAGES  44-53 


af  tha  RhiiM  in  Ma;,  ISie.    Tbtji 
to  his  hmlf-niMc.1 

Page  14,  linB  S3T.  There  is  a  tmall  and  nRD^ 
pyraniid.  The  mooament  of  the  Tonng  and  la- 
mentod  General  Manteau  (killed  by  a  rifle-ball 
at  Alterkircheu  on  the  hut  da;  of  the  fonrth 
3rear  of  the  Frencli  reijablio)  atill  remains  aa  de- 
Borilwd.  The  inaoriiitioni  on  his  monnment  are 
ra^er  too  long,  and  not  required ;  hia  name  waa 
enon^ :  France  adored,  u>d  her  eoemies  ad- 
miied ;  both  wept  oyer  him.  Hie  funeral  was 
attended  b;  the  generals  and  detaohmenti  from 
both  armies.     In  the  same  grave  General  Hoche 

Page  4Si  line  601.  Morattlht  proud.  Ox  patriot 
Seid!  [Here  in  UT6  the  Svias  defeated  the 
!Pukeof  Burgnnd; witbgreatBlaaghter.  Byron 
found  there  a  email  pyramid  of  bones  only,  the 
mertoar;  chapel,  which  bsid  contained  them, 
hafiDR  been  destroyed  in  1TU8.] 

Line  (>2Q.  LtBiiI'd  Aixnlicuni.  Aventionm, 
near  Morat,  was  the  Koman  oapital  of  Helveda, 
irhare  Arenchea  now  atande.  [A  solitary  Co- 
rinthiau  colomn,  the  remnant  of  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  etanda  near  the  town.] 

Line  62T.  Julia,  lAe  daughter^  Uie  devoted. 
Julia  Alpinnla.  a  yoang  Avsntiaa  priestess. 
died  soon  after  a  viun  endeavour  to  save  her 
father,  oondemned  to  death  as  a  traitor  b;  Aulua 
Cneina.  HerepitaphwaadiiooTeredmany years 
ago;  —  it  is  thus:  'Julia  Alpinnla:  Hio  jaceo, 
Infelicis  patris  infelix  prolea.  Den  Aventije 
Sacerdea.  Ezorare  patris  neceni  noa  potui : 
Male  mori  in  fatia  ille  erat.  Viii  aonoa  xnii.' 
I  know  of  no  bamna  composition  so  afFeeting  as 
this,  nor  a  historyof  deeper  interest.  Those  are 
the  names  and  actions  which  oi^bc  not  to  per- 


«rith  a 


health;  tenderness,  from  the  wretched  and  glit- 
tering detail  of  a  confused  mass  of  conquests  and 
battles,  with  which  the  mind  b  roused  for  a 
time  to  a  false  and  feverish  nympath;,  from 
whence  it  recncs  at  length  with  all  the  nausea 
Donaeqnent  on  such  intoiication.  [It  mnst  be 
added  that  the  inscription  is  really  a  forgery  of 
a  certain  Pautas  Quilelmns  of  the  sixteenth 
century.] 

Line  643.  Likeyandtr  Atpim  snoio.  This  is 
written  in  the  eye  of  Mont  Blanc  (Jane  .t.  Will). 
which  even  at  this  distance  dailies  mine.  — 
{July  20th.)  1  this  day  observed  for  some  time 
the  distinct  reflection  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Mont 
Argentiire  in  the  calmof  the  lake,  while  I  was 
erosaing  in  my  boat;    the   distance   of  these 

Page  Afi,  line  ti'll.  liu  the  hlut  -nuhing  of  Ihe 
arrowy  Rho^v.  The  colour  of  the  Rhone  at  (^ 
uevB  IS  blue,  to  a  depth  of  tint  which  I  have 
never  seen  equalled  in  water,  salt  or  fresh,  ex- 
cept in  the  Mediterranean  and  Archipelago. 

Lines  tJHS,  (iiH.  Remuunt  al  last  with  a  freih 

Plato's  Fhadrus ;  also  Horace,  Od.  iii.  2, 24  and 
ii.  20,  9.] 

P^o  47,  line  725.     Here  Ihe  tdf-tortwitig  to- 

gii*!,  iBtld  Raasseau_.    ['  I  have  travetaed  all 

's  ground  with  the  Hilliiie  before  roe. 


Ma,  wild 


and  am  stnek  U>  a  degme,  with  the  fore*  and 
aoonne;  of  bia  desoripUaw,  and  the  beaut;  of 
their  reality.  Meillene,  Clarent,  toA  Vevay, 
and  the  ChSteau  de  Cbillon,  are  pUosaof  whiM 
I  shall  say  little  ;  beeanie  all  I  oonld  sa;  moat 
fall  short  of  the  imnreauoDa  the;  stamp.'  — B. 
Letter  to  Mnrra;,  Jane  37,  1816.  This  whols 
passage  is  a  maatsnaeoe  of  ps;ohologiaal  erita> 

Line  743.  This  breathed  ittdf  to  life  in  Julie. 
[The  hannne  of  RoOBeaa'i  H&dieeA 

Line  743.  The  memorable  kiu.  This  refers  t» 
the  aocoout  in  his  CmfeuioHi  of  hia  paiaion  for 
the  Comteaae  d'Hoadatot  (the  miatresi  of  St, 
Lambert;,  and  his  long  walk  every  morning,  f<v 
the  sake  of  the  nngle  kiaa  which  was  the  oom- 
mon  salutation  of  French  acqnajntaaee. 

Page  49,  line  S60.  T/ii  ilcji  ii  changed  I  — and 
ludi  a  change!  The  thunderstorm  to  which 
these  lines  refer  occorred  on  the  13th  of  June, 
ISIti,  at  midnight.  1  have  seen,  among  the 
Acrocerannian  mountains  of  Chimari,  several 
more  terrible,  but  none  more  beantiful. 

Line  H78.  Now,  where  the  iwift  Rhone  cleasee 
hit  xeai/.  [The  simile  is  taken  from  Coleridge's 
Chri^abd,  ii.  40N  as.] 

Page  60,  line  Wn.  Clarene,  birti^ace  qf  deep 
Love  !  It  would  be  di£Scnlt  to  see  Glareui  (wiUi 
the  scenes  around  it,  Vevay,  Cbillon,  Bovsret, 
St.  Gin^.  Meillerie.  Eivan.  and  the  entranoea 
of  the  Rhonel,  without  being  forcibly  stmck 
with  ita  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  persons  and 
events  with  which  it  has  been  peopled.  But 
this  is  not  all:  thefeelingwith  which  all  aronud 
Clareus.  and  the  opposite  rooks  of  Meillerie,  ia 
inveated,  ia  of  H  stiU  higher  and  more  compre- 
hensive order  than  the  mere  sympathy  with  in- 

nf  love  in  its  moat  extended  and  anblime  capa- 

and  of  its  glory  :  it  is  Uie  great  principle  of  t^ 
□niverse,  which  is  there  more  condensed,  bnt 
not  less  manifested;  and  of  which,  thoagh  know- 
ing ourselves  a  part,  we  lose  our  individuality, 
and  mingle  in  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  U 
RoDsseau  had  never  written,  nor  lived,  the  sama 
associations  would  not  less  have  belonged  to  such 
scenes.  He  has  added  Co  the  intern^  of  his 
works  by  their  adoption  ;  hehasshown  bis  sense 
of  their  beauty  by  the  selection ;  hot  they  hava 
done  that  for  him  which  no  haman  beine  could 
do  for  them.  [Byron's  note  qnotea  at  length 
from  Rousseau,  Hfloise,  Part  ir.  Lettre  17.  and 
Le,  Confession.,  iv.  p.  30ti.] 

Page  r>l.  line  Ki^.  He  ahohalh  hoed  not,  here 
would  learn  ihal  lore.  [Compare  the  refrain  of 
the  Fervigilium  Fejwu.-  Cras  aniet  qui  nnn- 
qnam  amarit.  quique  amavit  eras  amet.] 

Line  Q7H.  Ofnamei  ichich  unto  you  begueath'd 
a  name.     Voltaire  and  Gibbon. 

Page  .13.  line  10S7.  Had  I  not  filed  my  mind. 
[Demed.     Compare  Macbeth.  IlL  i.  M.] 

Page53,  line  1064.  O'rr  otheri' grirfa  Ihattome 
sincerely  grieve.  It  is  said  by  Rochefoucault, 
that  there  is  always  something  in  the  misfor- 
tunea  of  men's  boat  frienda  -'  "" 


Pmst  M,^,U 


t,  gloOTiiy  bridge,  or  caieivd  e&llccy.  liigh  abor 
tlie  water. 

Line  10.  8/ulooiia  teaCubtU.  [Bttdh  aat« 
tLut  the  metaphor  ia  drawn  from  Sabcllicns. 
C;baU  (properly  acHiDted  ou  tJie  tint  s:^Uabla) 
vaa  regularly  pLctlmd  with  u  tiara  of  towen.) 
^^ne_...     n      tmc     «..-.  .^  —  ™-.  ».— 

with  tba  independence  of  Veiuns.     Editions  of 
tbe  poflDi.  wiUi  tlie  original  on  ou«  coLom 
the  vetuitiun  variotjunii  on  the  othet.  si 


fan  GG,  linn  ST.  Are  now  bm  lo.  (Are  now 
but  dreunB.I 

Lane  KU.  Sparta  hath  many  a  icarlhirr  son 
Aan  Ae.'  The  onawer  of  the  mother  gf  Bra- 
ndaa,  tjie  Loctidieiiiouiui  general,  to  ibeatron- 
^ra  who  prmaed  the  memory  of  her  aou^ 

Ldne  93.  T/u  Bucrntaarliti  rolling  anrtilorrd. 
[The  famous  Kulley  from  which  tiie  i:>oge  every 
ycordruppBil  a  ring  into  the  uui.  with  the  words : 
'We  v«l  thee  Wfth  this  ring  in  loksD  of  our 
true  and  perpetual  soTereieiiiy.'  The  Bucen- 
t*nr*ru  iinally  burned  bf  the  French  in  1T1>T.] 

Une  in.  Si.  Marie  yrt  mm  kit  iiw.  [The 
vinKBd  Lion  of  tit.  Hark  Bluoda  on  a  column 
OTerlooluDE  the  Piano  di  Son  Maroo.     Here  i 


IITT  the  Snabitin  Emperor  BabBLrownBahmitted 
to  Pope  Alaiuider  ILI.J 

Page  RT,  line  lOti.  Like  lauwinc.     [German  for 

Liiii-  107.  Oh.M  0"f  liuur  uf  bliml  old  Dun- 
aolB.  Til-  reader  will  r^oollect.  the  exclamation 
of  the  hi|;hlBnder.  Oh  for  one  hour  of  Dandet ! 
Henry  Daodolo.  when  elected  Dove,  id  ll<r>,  was 
eighty-five  years  of  age.  When  he  romnianded 
the  Venetians  at  the  Uking  of  Conslontinople. 
he  was  oon«eqnently  ninetT-seven  yeats  old. 
At  this  age  he  auneied  tbe  fourtli  and  a  half  of 
the  wholu  empire  of  Romania,  for  BO  Ihe  Boman 
empire  was  then  called,  lo  the  title  and  to  the 
territorieB  of  the  Venetian  Doge. 

Line  111.  But  il  not  Dnria's  mtnace  cowe  lo 
prui  r  [After  the  losii  of  the  battle  of  Pola.  and 
the  taking  of  Chioggia  in  i;i71i,  the  Venetians 
sued  for  peace  and  reoeired  thin  reply  from 
Peter  Doria.  tlie  Genoese  commander:  'On 
God's  faith,  genllemeii  of  Veiiiire,  ye  shall  have 
no  peace  from  the  Sinrnor  of  Podna,  nor  frorn 
onr  ooraranna  of  Genoa  nntit  we  have  fint  pnt 
a  rein  upon  those  nnbridled  horses  of  yonni,  that 
are  upon  the  porch  of  vour  evangelist  St,  Mark. 
When  we  have  bridled  them,  wo  shoil  keep  you 

^"Un'e  12n.  1%f  •  Flanln-  of  thf  Lion.'  That 
is,  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  the  etandnnl  of  the 
repnhlic,  which  is  (he  origin  of  the  word  Pan- 
taloon —  Piantaleone  Pantaleon,  Pantaloon. 
[This  etymology  is  of  oonrse  purely  fantastic.] 
Line  K'R.  Rtdrmplion  row  up  in  (ie  Auir 
Miue.  The  story  is  told  in  Plutarch's  Lift  of 
Hidiu.  [.Some  of  the  prisoners,  it  is  BUaad,  von 


the  good  will  of  their  inMt«»  by  wwataag  E» 
ripides  to  them.] 

Pace  M.  Une  1B»,  Afd  Otwojf,  MaJdJt, 
Sckiuer,  Shalaptart'i  art.  [Byron  names  am 
note]  Frr..«  P,^urr,d .-  Unslcries  oT  UMplmS 
The  Gkoa  Seer.  «r  Jminuw;  21^  M^niaM^ 
r<™'«  .-  OlAeUo. 

line  173.    Will  the  tannen  groio.    [Oemaa  fw 

Pago  Sa,  line  IMa.  An  uland  ^  A,  tiatt 
The  abova  descrinlion  may  sevm  fkotastiisil  «r 
etaggersted  to  tliute  who  hare  never  aeoi  m 
Uriental  or  Italian  sky,  yet  is  but  m  lilenl  mJ 
hardlv  enfficienl  delineation  of  ODAonstenB- 
inK  (the  eighteenth),  aacontempUtvd  iD«Mg( 
many  ridee  along  the  banks  uf  the  Bronta.  nat 

Lim-m.  There  UaiombinAr^mi.  (PeUsiA 
spent  the  last  years  u(  hii  life  in  the  rillag*  ^ 
Ahub,  and  was  bnried  iher«.] 

PagH  at.',  liue  2!«.  Or,  it  mau  be,  with  Jemmi. 
Tbe  struggle  is  to  the  full  as  lih«ly  tu  b*  intk 
demons  aa  with  our  better  tJiouxhu.  t^atsa 
choeK  the  wlldsmew  for  the  t4!uiptalion  of  tor 
bariour.  And  our  unsullied  Jobn  Lodl.  pm- 
ferred  the  pteaence  of  a  child  to  complet*  tufr 

Liiie  :tOT.  Fm-ara.  [The  seat  of  thr  hoiw  tt 
Este.  It  is  a  common  tradition  that  TaaaovM 
imprisoned  as  a  madnutn  by  Alfunao  11.  becaai* 
of  the  poet's  unfortunate  love  for  the  dohE's 
aister.  —  Taaao's  works  wens  aeTeT^y  gritieiwd 
by  the  Florendue  Acradtmia  tltila  CViuoi,  and 
by  Boileau.  Byrou  qnotoi.  in  a  mKc,  and  aav 
mcnts  on  a  couplet  of  Boileau 'si  — 

Page  r.l,  line  3:>4.  Thr  Barda  of  BrU  oarf 
Chivalry.  [Dante  and  Ariosto.  —  TTie  lasl  ii» 
of  the  stania  is  from  die  upenine  line  of  thi 
Orlondo.] 

Line  3<il,  The  lightnitig  rnt  from  AriotSt't 
biat.  Before  the  remains  of  Ariuvto  wen  le- 
Diuved  from  the  Benedictine  church  to  the  li- 
brary of  Ferrara,  his  bunt,  which  aiirmoaiii«4 
the  tomb,  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  a  cnn 
of  iron  laurels  melted  away.  [The  '-■■•-I  •»■ 
deemed  safe  from  lightning  by  the  i 

offiU^d  l^J 

are,  with  tbe  eicepiion  or  a  line  or  two,  a 

lation  of  the  famous  sonnet  of  FUicaja  :  - 


ning  by  the  an 

int/HiA'd,  thott 


Line  3(*.  Wandtritig  i"n  wiah.  I  Irared  On 
path  </  him.  Tlie  ceiebmted  letter  of  Senin 
Snlpicius  to  Cicero  on  the  death  of  his  dau^ 
ter  dncribes  as  it  then  was.  and  now  is.  a  pnli 
which  I  often  traced  in  Greece,  both  by  its 
and  land,  in  different  journeys  and  Toysire. 
'  On  my  return  from  Aeia.  as  I  was  saihiic 
from  ^^na  towards  Megara,  1  he^an  toiM^ 
templata  the  prospecl  of  th-  conntrioi  aronad 
me:  jEgina  was  behind.  Megara  before  nt: 
Pinena  on  the  right,  Corinth  on  the  Irfl  r  »n 
which  towns.  ODOS  famoiis  and  & 


lie  oTartnmed  aod  boned  in  thcdr  mine.  Upoa 
this  light,  I  could  not  bat  think  proKntly 
nithin  niTMlf ,  Alu  I  bov  do  ve  poor  mortus 
fi«t  and  TBI  outmIvmi  it  any  of  onr  friendB 
happen  to  die  or  to  be  killed,  whue  life  is  yet 
■o  Bbort,  when  the  oaroawea  of  so  many  noble 
cities  lie  here  exposed  before  me  in  one  tIqv.' 
—  See  Middleton'a  Cicero,  ii.  3T1. 

PsEC  152,  hne  4i:<.  The  skeleton  if  her  Titanic 
form.  It  is  PagKio  who,  looking  from  the  Ca- 
pitoline  bill  upon  ruined  Kome.  breaks  forth 
into  the  eicluuation,  '  Ut  nunc  oinni  decore 
nadata,  proetrata  jacet,  inatar  ^nntei  cadaTe- 
lia  Eomipti  Btatie  undiqae  eieai. 

lAaeiaS.  There,  too.  the  Goddess  loan  in  Bone. 
[The  Venna  de'  Medici.] 

Line  4M.  Thy  own  vangaiah'd  Lord  of  War. 
tTbe  scene  is  an  imitation  of  Lueretiut,  \.  33  «.] 

Pko  us,  line  TiOQ.  Danle  ileepi  i\far.  [Dante 
iraa  buried  in  Kavenna,]  The  elder  Scijno 
Atricanns  had  a  tomb  if  ha  was  not  buried  at 
Litemnm,  whither  he  had  retired  to  Toluntary 
baniahment. 

iinea  SIO,  911.  The  mncn  Which  Petrarck'M 
iaurtat  broiB  luprenidii  wvre.  [He  was  crowned 
with  the  laurel-wreath  at  Rome  in  1341.  His 
grrave  was  rifled  in  H>30.] 

Lines  .514.  Blfi.  Boccaccio  to  hit  parent  earth 
be^ueath^d  His  dust.  Boccaccio  was  baried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Micliael  and  St.  James,  at 
Certaldo.  a  small  town  in  tie  Valdelaa,  whic" 


iB  by  some  auppnsed  the  place  of  his  birtji. 
jnere  be  passed  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  in  a 
courae  of  Uborious  study,  which  shortened  hit 


B,  and  there  might  his  ashes  have  been 
secnre,  if  not  of  honour,  at  least  of  repose.  But 
the  'hynna  bigots'  of  Certatdo  tore  up  the 
tombstone  of  Boce 


Brutus'  bust.      [The  busts  of  Itrutns  and  Cas- 

of  Juuia,  who  was  the  sister  of  the  former  and 
wife  of  the  latter.  '  They  were  conspiouous 
by  their  absence.'  — Tacitds,  .4nn.  iii.  70J 

Line  551.  Thrasi7«a,e\  lake.  [Lake  Trari- 
raenns.  Here  in  ^'17  e.  c.  the  Romans  were 
orerwhelmed  hj  Hannibal.  The  incident  of 
the  earthquake  is  recorded  by  Utv.] 

Page  GTi,  line  586.  But  thou,  Clitvmnut.  [A 
river  of  Umbria  springiiw  from  a.  rock,  where 
stands  a  temple  to  the  god  Ctitumnua.] 

■'■-white    steer.     [Compare 
llinc   albi,   CUtumne, 


Page  t^,  line  tif>3.  The  thunderina  lauwii 
the  greater  pan  of  Switzerland,  the  avab 
are  known  by  the  name  of  laawini 


Une  ««.  The  lone  SoraEtei  height.  [A 
mountain  Tisible  from  the  city  of  Rome.  Hor- 
ace iOd.  i.  *yi  speaks  of  it  as  standing  white 
with  deep  enow.  J 

line  TI)T.  The  Sdpios'  tomb  contains  no  atha 
noa.  [The  tomb  of  the  Sdpios  was  discoTered 
and  rifled  in  ITHU.]  . 

PageliTjlineTSl.  The  trebly  htmdred  trimiiJis  t 
Oroaios  gives  320  for  the  nnmber  of  triomphi. 


nd  PanTinini  bj 


He  is  followed  by  Panvinina , 

Mr.  (^bbon  and  the  modem  vriteia. 

Line  T40.  Tnumphant  S^Ua!  [In  SG  B.  O. 
Cinna  and  Harios,  bis  enemies,  were  app<dntad 
Consuls,  but  Sulla  brought  his  eastern  asm- 
pugn  to  a  close  before  returning  to  Rome.  In 
79  B.  C-  he  resided  the  dictatorship.] 

Line  Ttrl.  J/u  day  i^  double  victory  and  (feaM. 
On  the  third  of  September,  Cromwell  gained 
the  victory  of  Dunbar ;  a  year  afterwards  he 
obtained  *  his  crowning  mercy  '  of  Woreevter ; 
and  a  few  yean  after,  on  the  same  day,  which 
he  had  ever  esteemed  the  most  fortunate  for 
him,  died. 

PBge(i8Jine7H4.  The  thunder-stricken  ntirte  i^ 
Somt  I  [The  bronie  statne  of  the  wolf  which 
nursed  Romulus  and  Remua  waa  according  to 
Cicero  itrnok  by  lightning.  The  present  statne 
is  of  doabtfnl  origin.] 

UzasSe^.  Alcideswiththtdistmff.  [Heicnlei, 
who  spun  wool  for  Omphale  while  serving  her 

Page  m,  line  H8;<.  There  it  a  stern  round  tamer 
o^  other  days-  Alluding  to  the  tomb  of  Ce<nlia 
Metella,  called  Capo  di  Boye.  in  the  Aranan 
Way.  [The  tomb  was  built  in  honor  of  the 
daughter  of  Metellus  Creticus  (not  Cecilia  Me- 
tella), and  daughter-in-law  of  Craasas,  the  rioh- 
ast  of  the  Roimins.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
tomb  was  used  as  a  fortress.) 

Page  Tl,  line  990.  To  cnish  the  imperial  urn. 
The  column  of  Trajan  is  surmounted  by  St. 
Peter  ;  that  of  Aurelius  by  St.  Panl. 

Page  72,  line  10.%,  77ie  mosses  ^  thy  fountain 
still  are  sprinkled.  [The  grottA  where  tradition 
locates  the  secret  meetings  of  Nnma  and  Egeria. 
ison  the  Appian  WaynotfarfromRome.  "Ilie 
mined  shrine  is  in  reality  of  rather  a  late  period.] 

Page  74,  line  I18I.  !</}  the  unbalanced  *eaU. 
[Grammar  requires  (^'«.l 

Page  7.1,  line  1224.  Deal  round  to  happy  fooU 
its  speechless  obloquy.  [Between  stanTas  cxxxv. 
and  cixiri.  we  &iid  in  the  original  US.  the  fol- 

If  to  forglTe  be  tuaphif  ooalB  of  Ars  — 

Ai  God  batb  ipolnn  —  on  tbe  hesdi  of  fou^ 

Thu,  o'er  the  liluu  cnuh'd,  Olynpui  rae. 

True.  tli«y  wbo  stunff  wer«  crceplatf  thingi ;  but  vlist 

„. ..._.,.  ■TflicUwlthaesdlfcr  throfsT 

dbytboOoat. - 

>  bl  ood  ?  —  Tbe  Esgle  T — No : 


TDe  Lion  i 


It.] 


eebifort 


Page7ii,lii 

lie.    [The  weU-known  St 

a  dying  Oaul,] 

Line  11SI3.  Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first 
Cisar't  head.  Suetonius  informs  as  that  Jn- 
lius  Ciesar  was  particularly  gratified  by  that 
decree  of  tbe  senate  which  enabled  him  to  wear 
a  wreath  of  laurel  on  all  occasions.    He  was 

of  the  world,  bat  to  hide  that  he  was  bald.  A 
stranger  at  Rome  wonld  hardly  have  gneaed 
at  tbe  motive,  nor  ahonld  we  without  the  help 
of  the  historian. 


line  139T.  While  stands  the  Caliseum,  Rome 
shall  ttoni/.  This  U  quotad  id  the  DecUat  and 
Fait  -if  thr  Roman  Empirt,  as  a  proof  that  tha 
ColUetun  was  entiro  wlien  Been  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  pilgrims  at  the  end  of  the  saTt^nth,  or 
the  b^umiD^  of  the  eighth  centaiy. 

Pace  77.  liue  13.M.  Zlfr*  is  a  dangeon.  This 
and  tha  three  next  stamas  allade  to  tlia  B(oi7  of 
the  Roman  daaghtcr,  vhioh  ia  recalled  to  the 
tntTeller  by  the  site,  of  pretended  ajte,  of  that 

Nioholm  in  Carctn.   (The  Bto[7  is  related  by 

Fmtn  {De  Verb.  Sign,  xx.}  and  othera.] 

Page  78,  line  1360.  Thr  Mole  irhidi  Badrian 
nar'd.   Theeaetleof  St.  Angelo. 

Uuel3(».  Tkei-asI  and  wondrous  done.  The 
choreli  of  SI.  Peter's.  [Diana's  marvel  is  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Epheaag.] 

Page  a),  line  l-19,i.  Hark  !  forlh from  t!.t  at^ss 
a  voice  proceeds.  [The  ux  following  stanias  le- 
fer  to  the  death  irf  the  PtintHisa  Charlotte,  the 
only  daughter  of  GearKC  IV,  Hhe  died  inohild- 
birth  November  6,  1S17,  univacanlly  lamenled.] 

lines  IMS,  153T.  TJie  straitgeJaU  Wi'oA  tnm- 
bU)  miglaiesi  sorereigns.  Alary  died  on  the  acaf- 
iold ;  ElUabeth  of  a  broken  lieart ;  Charles  V. 
a  hermit:  Louis  XIV.  a  bnukrupt  in  maan« 
and  glory;  Cromwell  of  anxiety :  and,  'the 
greatest  is  behind/  Napoleon  Uvea  a  nrisoi 
To  these  aoTereit--  "  ■--  •  -  -  - 
mi^ht  be  added 

d  anhapp/. 


I  this  day 


Bdist 


of  The  (Iron. 

Line  1561).  The  Sabinf/arm.  [The  n 
Horace.! 

Page  82,  line  IffiJll.  Thtrt  I'l  him  lay 
"""«  of  lay  baa  ci ^   ^j  — -li.    -. 


[This 


ityron.  vhether  oarolessly  or  intentionally,  em- 
pwya  ia;/ several  times  in  his  poema  as  an  iu- 
transitive  Terb.  He  misht  find  anthority  for 
this  eonfosion  of  lie  and  lay  in  wrilera  of  the 
Middle  English  period:  butitmustbeaoufesseJ 
that  no  great  poet  of  the  language  is  so  corelesa 
of  hia  Bfamniar  aa  Byron.] 

PageSli,  line  11.  -John  of  Horlalan.  Hoi' 


Cnstle,  iu  Dirbyshin 


Byro 


family.     [Tl,e, 


t  of  the 


Lord  Byron'L — --__  „„ 

Holy  Wnrs.] 

Page  H{).  Lettebh  to  AN  I 
ete.  ['  A.  second  edition  of  this 
lished  in  London  '""'      '' 


Lord  Buckharat,  was  bora  m  1527.   While- 

dent  of  the  Inner  Temple,  ha  wrote  his  tragedy 
of  Gorbodac,  which  was  played  before  Queen 
Eliiabeth  at  Whitehall,  in  IStil.'  —  Caupbxu..] 


Line  W.  Anolhtr  eirw,  not  la.  rrmm'J  fm 
ail.  CharleaSookville.Earlof  Donet,waabafa 
in  l>i37,  and  died  in  17UIJ.  He  waaeateemsd  th* 
most  aoEomplished  man  of  hia  day,  and  alika 
diatinguished  in  the  Toluptuoua  court  of  Cbarls* 
II.  ^  tliej;loon>y  one  of  William  IU. 

Page  fS,  line  1.  Le  Sage's  dtmim't  gift.  Tb« 
Diable  Boilraj:  of  Ld  '^^g*.  wherH  Aani». 
dens,  the  demon,  plocea  Don  Cloofas  on  as  •!»- 
<ated  situation,  and  uniuoh  the  honaea  for  ia- 


_  chapel. 

Page  IKi,  line  21).  Hossop  himself  was  onishvite. 
Henry]  Mosaop.  a  conl^mpurary  of  Ganick„ 
'ataovs  for  lita  perfocmaiioe  of  Zaofs  jb 
L'oung's  1'hr  Heeenge^ 

D —  ,^2  line  42.  The  pibroch  raisnl  Uipnn- 
[The  pibnwh   is  properlr  the  tnns. 


Page  104,  line  22n.  Tly  BtUant  pel  atoy  bm. 
Beliane  Tree,  a  Highland  feadTal  od  the  &nl 
of  May.  held  near  fires  lighted  for  the  oceans 

Page  111,  line  2.  Magnia.  No  tvflectian  is 
here  intended  Bcolnat  the  paraon  mentioned  iw- 
der  the  name  of  Masnna.  Ue  is  mere^  repiv- 
sented  aa  perfonuinir  an  unaroidalilo  fDnaiM 
of  hia  office.  |l)r.  William  Mansel  «as,  in  IT% 
appointed  to  the  hoadsbtp  of  Trinity  CoUts*. 


allnde  here  to  my  maternal  ...m-wis.  «• 
Gertlons^  many  of  vhom  fonght  for  the  mibr-  . 
tnnate  Prinea  Cbarles,  better  known  by  th* 

name  of  the  Pretender.  This  branch  was  nearly 
allied  by  bliHxl.  a»  wu'll  a»  altachm..ul.  v  ih« 

Page'llM,  Una  1.  B^cAfr.  [The  Kef.  John 
Uecher,  prebendary  of  Southwell,  in  whom  tb* 
yoiithfnl  poet  found  not  only  an  honest  sod 
judicious  critic,  but  a  sincere  friend.  To  his 
care  the  superiutendenae  of  the  Beoond  edilitia 
of  Hours  o/ Ji//fn&u.  dnrineitsprogreBthniflch 
a  pountry  preaa,  was  intruated.l 

Pnee  111),  line  S.  Repentant  tlExnvs  pridt! 
Henrv  11.  fonnded  T4ewstaad  soon  after  the 
nmrder  of  Thomas  b  Beeket. 

Line  10.  The  crimson  cross  demand.  Th» 
badge  of  the  cruiuuleni. 

Page  12«,  line  W.  Another  Buyiir  iht  t.W 
gift  recalls.  At  Che  diasolntioti  of  the  monas- 
teries. Henry  VIII.  bestowed  New«ead  Abb-J 
on  Sir  John  Byron. 

Line  37.  A  regal  fortress  note.  Newstead  >b»- 
tained  a  conaiderable  ai^e  iu  the  irar  bslweea 
Charles  I.  and  his  parliuuent. 

Line  73.  She  laatch'd  him  from  tJi'  uwfkol 
'.  Lord  Byron,  and  his  bmtberSir  William, 
high  commands  in  the  royal  army.  Ths 
ler  WAS  ceneral  in  chief  in  Ireland.  Henlen- 
.-...  of  the  Tower,  and  governor  to  James. 
pnke  of  York,  afterwards  the  unhappy  Janus 
ipal  share  in  maoj 


Lid^bl 


II. :  the  1 


PAGES  13I-154 


Lin^  Byran' 

Page  131,  uu-  .».    <«w...y  <« 

40  dark  a  death.    This  u  an  historiL _ 

Tiolent  tempSBt  occorred  immsduLtely  Bubie- 
quflnt  to  the  death  or  intermflnt  of  Cromwell, 
whioh  occuiooed  many  disputes  between  hii 
partiaaos  and  the  oai^eiB :  both  iaterpreted 
Uia  ainmmBtaaoe  into  divine  interpowtion. 

Page  123,  line  »0.   Pompom.   [See  the  poem 
Ob  a  Change^  qf  liatUri.    Page  93.] 


Tolnnteere  from  drill,  both  happening- at  the 
aame  hoar.  On  thii  oooaaion,  it  appeals,  the 
batt-^nd  of  a  mnaket  wu  aimed  at  Bynni'i 
head,  and  would  have  felled  hini  to  the  gronnd, 
bat  for  the  bterpoaitioa  of  Tattan^.] 

Line  28T.  Lyeat.  [John  Fitagibbon,  woond 
Earl  of  Clare.  Hii  lather,  whom  he  locoeeded 
Jan.  S8, 1802,  was  for  neariy  twalie  yean  Lord 
Cbuioellor  of  IreUnd.] 

line  301 .  Earyalui.     [Qeoree    John,     fifth 
Earl  of  DeUwBTT.] 
Limi  326.  Cfcon.    [Kdward  Noel  Long,  Eaq.] 
Page  I2T,  line  351.      Wlitn  mi/ Jtral  haraTiffae 
Tteeised  applaiat.     ['  My  ijnalitiea  were  muah 
more  oratorical  than  poetical,  and  Dr.  Dmry, 
my  grand  patron,  hod  a  notion  that  I  iihoald 
torn  oat  an  orator  from  my  flnenoy,  my  tuibu> 
leDM,  ray  Toioe,  my  oopioDBnesaaf  declamation, 
and  my  action.'  —  Bgroa  Diaru.] 
Page  132,  line  41.  Seat  (ff  mv  yoKtht    [Bar- 
Page.™.   , 

young  gentleman,  who  was  with  Lord  Byron 
both  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  afterwards 
entered  the  Guardi,  and  served  with  dUttnotion 
in  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen.  He  wai 
drowned  early  in  1809^  when  on  ma  way  to  join 
the  army  in  the  Fenmmla ;  the  transport  in 
vhich  he  sailed  being  mo  fool  of  in  the  night 
by  another  of  the  con*ay.  *  Long'*  father.' 
■ays  Lord  Byron,  '  wrote  to  me  to  write  his 
flon'fl  epitaph.  I  promised  —but  1  had  not  tba 
heart  to  complete  it.  He  was  such  a  good, 
amiable  being  as  nuely  remains  long  in  this 
world ;  with  talent  and  tuwomplishments,  too, 
to  make  turn  the  more  regretted.'  —  Byron 
HiaiTi.  1821.1 

Page  l.'iT,  line  43,  Poor  LirriE  !  neett,  tudo- 
diooM  bard  I  Theae  Btanzaa  were  written  soon 
after  the  appearanoe  of  a  severe  critique,  in  a 
northern  review,  on  a  new  publication  of  the 
BriUsh  Anaereon.  [Thomas  little,  the  pen 
name  of  Moore.] 

Page  138.  Lmse  wbittkh  BsmiATH  an 
Sua  m  THB  CiruBaBTABi)  or  Habroit. 
(On  losiiiK  his  natoial  daughter,  Allegnt,  in 


April,  1822,  Lord  Byron  sent  hor  remains  to  be 
buried  M  Harrow,  where,'  he  says  in  a  letter 
to  Mnrray,  April  22,  *I  onoe  hoped  to  have  1^ 
my  own.'  "Riare  is,'  he  adds,  m  a  later  latter. 
Mar  26,  'aspotin  the  cAurcA^rd.  near  the  foot- 
paUi,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  looking  toward* 
Windsor,  and  a  tomb  under  a  larjre  tree  (bear- 
ing the  name  of  Peaohie,  or  Peachey),  where  I 
nsedtoeitforhooni  and  houn  when  a  boy  j  this 
WHS  my  favourite  spot ;  but  as  I  wish  t«  erect  a 
tablet  to  her  memory,  the  bad]'  had  better  be 
deposited  in  the  cAurcA ;'  — and  it  was  so  de- 
posited accordingly.] 

Page  141.  To  A  Knot  o»  Unqbkkboits 
Crituw.  ['  There  can  be  little  dcnbt  that  these 
verses  were  called  forth  by  the  rmtiirinmn  panniTil 
on  the  i'WdW  Pieca  by  certain  ladiea  oif 
Southwell.'^— E.  H.  Coi.ebidof.] 

Page  141!.  line  32.  Witntoti  vtrit.  [Poi!m$ 
published  by  John  Wilmot  in  ItiSO.] 

Page  144,  line  S.  I've  lived,  om  many  other 
menuvt,   [Murray  prints:  '  I 've  lived,  as  many 


others  live,'  —  Appareotly  a,  misprint, 

ihj™e  demands  the  ohaneB  here  made.] 

Page  145,  line  41.  Fielai,  teliieh  ivrrou 


__„ , . . evrrmind  yon 

nuti'c  col.     [Mrs.  Pigot's  Cottage.] 

Page  146,  line  55.  Man/,     maiy  Dnff,  or,  ao- 

,.       .     V,    ,r   ^  lBrid5j,,Mar:^Cli 

Page  149.  To  an  Oak  at  Nkwhtkad. 
[Lord  Byron,  on  hia  first  arrival  at  Newstead, 
in  1798,  pknted  an  oak  in  the  garden,  and  noor- 
ished  the  fancy,  that  as  Che  tree  flourished  so 
should  he.  On  revisitinE  the  abbe  j.  during  Lord 
Gray  de  Knthven's  residence  there,  he  found  the 
oakehoked  up  by  weeds,  and  almoat  deatroyed; 
—  hence theee lines.  Shortly afterColonel Wild- 
man  took  posseiaion,  he  one  day  noticed  it, 
and  aaid  to  the  servant  who  was  with  him, 
*  Bere  is  a  fine  young  oak  ;  but  it  must  be  ont 
down,  aa  it  grows  in  an  improper  plaoe.'  —  ^  I 
hope  not,  sir.'  replied  the  man ;  'for  it's  tba 
one  that  my  lord  was  so  fond  of,  beoause  he  set 
it  himself,'] 

Page  150.  Oh  Revibitino  Habkow.  Soma 
years  ago,  when  at  Harrow,  a  friend  of  the  au- 
thor en^mvedona  partioolaripot  the  names  o( 
both,  with  a  few  additional  words,  as  a  mamtoiaL 
Afterwards,  on  receiving  some  real  or  imagined 
injury,  the  author  deatroyed  the  frail  record 
before  he  left  Harrow.  Chi  revisiting  the  place 
in  IHOT,  he  wrote  under  it  these  staniai. 
^^FagelW.  To  charm  hrr  ear  tehiletomereiaaiiu. 
'  would  appear 


of  the  poem  entitled  To  Marion.    Page  IC 

Page  154.  Inbcbiftion  ov  Tax  Mohit. 

OF  A  NEwrouNDLAKD  Doo.    |Th!i  monument 


jnnricnaua  ornament  in  the  garden  of 

Newstead.    The  following  is  the  inscnption  by 
which  the  veisea  are  preceded :  — 

Near  thli  spot 
re  depodled  the  Rsmslna  of  one 


Stnn«tliwt 


it  PnLfHt  wbicb  waiild  be  munekblDg  FUOvry 


Who  mi  bom  U  Nmloi^dliul,'  Haj',  IMS. 
And  OIhI  at  N««il<Bd  Abbii;r,  Not.  18,  IMe.] 

Page  137,  line  *l.  FUtdur  !  Murray  ■'  Bot  ! 
[Brron'B  three  Bcrvsnu.] 

PsireieO.  Whitten  aitkkSwimmiso  rBOM 
Sebtos  to  AbVCcih.  ()n  the  3d  of  Mny.  1810, 
while  the  Salsette  |C«pUiiii  UatbDnt)  wiislviiig 
in  tlie  DuduoellcH,  Liettlenoat  Ehvohekd  of 
that  frigKte  and  llie  nriter  of  thme  rbrmc* 
flvam  frum  the  European  iihore  to  tbe  Aaialic  — 
hy  the  hj,  from  Abydos  to  Kealos  noold  hare 
been  more  oorreet.  The  whlde  diaunce  from 
tlie  pUce  whenoB  we  marted  to  our  landing  on 
the  other  side,  includint;  ibe  lengtli  wa  were 
earried  by  tlie  oiuronl.  was  computed  by  those 
on  hoard  the  [ri»le  at  upwards  of  four  Eii[{liBli 
miles  :  though  the  aftual  hresdih  is  baraly  one- 
Pago  leo.  Maid  nf  Athna.  [Mr.  Uagh  Wil- 
liamiiinhia  Travtli  inifofy.  Gmrr.etc,  hssthe 
followiae  :  '  Our  Mrrant,  who  had  tjoue  before 
to  prooure  aoootnmodation.  met  us  at  the  gate, 
and  couductad  ua  to  Theoduro  Macri.  tliK  Con- 
anlina'e,  where  we  at  present  live.  This  lady  is 
die  widow  of  the  cudbuI,  and  hati  three  lotely 
daUKbten  ;  the  eldeatttUbraledforher  beauty, 
and  said  to  he  the  "  Maid  of  Athens  "  at  hacA 
Byron.  Their  apartmeut  is  immediately  op- 
Hwte  to  onn,  and.  if  you  eould  ses  them,  as  we 
do  DOW.  through  Che  gently  WBiLne  aromatio 
plants  betore  onr  window,  vou  would  leave  your 
hBHi-tin  Ath^MB.'] 

Page  lUO.  z^ij  Mai,  ait  i.yaxi.  Itomaio  expres- 
■ion  of  tenderness.  It  means,  '  My  life.  I  love 
yon  I' 

Pafeltil.  Bv  all  Iht  taken- flniiKrs  that  irll.  In 
the  East  (where  ladies  are  not  taught  to  write, 
lest  they  should  scribble  auignatjuus)  flowers, 
ciuden,  pebbles,  ete.,  eonvay  the  sentiments  of 
the  parties  by  ibat  onWenaf  deputy  of  Mercury 
—  an  old  womnu.  A  cinder  says.  '  1  bum  for 
thee;'  a  bauuh  of  Sowen  tied  with  bair, 
'Take  me  and  fly;'  hut  a  pebble  dedares  — 
what  notliing  el4K  can. 

Line  1,  Sons  o/thi  Greeks,  arite !  The  sang 
was  written  by  Riga,  who  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt to  revolutionise  Greece.  This  translation 
iaaa  literal  as  the  author  could  make  it  in  vetae. 
It  is  of  the  same  measure  as  that  of  the  original. 

pBKe  l'i-2,  Une  19.  Thi  ttvtn-hiWd  dty.  Con- 
stantinople. ' 'EirnAoAn.' 

Ijne  1.  /  eater  thy  gardtnof  rotii.  The  song 
from  which  this  is  taken  is  a  great  favoorite 
with  the  young  girts  of  Athens  of  all  classes. 
Their  manner  of  singing  it  is  by  verses  in  rota- 
tioD.  the  whole  number  present  joining  in  the 
ohorns.  1  have  heard  it  f^^uently  at  our  '  jpi^o;' 
inthewinterollMiO-ll.  The  airis  plaintive  and 

Page  1<>1.  Joseph  Bi^ceet.  IA  cobbler 
(17HC-IH1U)  who  atlained  some  celebrity  na  a 
poet.  He  was  praised  by  tSuuthey,  and  waa 
patronized  by  the  Milbanke  family.] 


"ES  PACKS  i5;-i8t 

Page  161.  Eptsrui  to  a   Fiumi>.     (Bot, 

Praueis  Uodgaon.j 

Page  iri8.  LuJEs  to  a  Ladt  wkktoq. 
[This  impromptu  owed  its  birth  to  aa  sti^ 
that  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  bunt  ioM 
tears  on  bearing  that  the  Whigs  had  found  il 
iojiKiaBible  to  put  together  a  oabinat.  at  tb» 
period  of  Mr.  Feroeral's  death.  They  were  ap- 
pended to  the  flrst  edition  of  The  Cartair,  aai 
excited  a  sensation  marvelansly  diapropeirtioB- 
ate  to  their  length.  —  or,  we  msy  add.  ihcir 
merit.  Tlie  ininiBl«rial  prints  rav«d  far  IWD 
months  on  end,  in  the  moat  fonl-moutbed  *itB- 
p« ration  of  the  poet,  and  all  ihst  baloaxad 
to  him  —  the  Morning  Post  even  anaoDIKed  • 
motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  — '  and  all  this,' 
Byron  writes  to  Moore,  'as  Bedreddin  in  tM 
^raii'an  Kighl)  remarks,  for  making  a  cnaia 
(art  with  pepper:  how  odd,  that  Hight  linsi 
should  have  given  birth.  I  really  tMnlt.  to  ei^U 
thousand '- '] 

PageltiH.  O'rrhrr Dmid'Homb.  fnierHuls 
witl^reoall  ColUns's  exquisite  liiwa  ou  the  tniok 
In  yoodec  grave  a  Dmid  lita,' 


Page  ITO,  line  (il.  And  a 

-•   mult.    [The  ft"      ■ 

B  Committee ;  - 


Pace  175.  Thk  Dbvil'b  Dhivk.  [Of  tha 
rambling  satire,  filled  with  puliiical  allnsiuni  u 
Castlereagh  and  tbe  politics  of  the  day,  tbe  f<^ 
lowing  Btanios  were  fit^t  published  inthe  editiea 
of  IWH  from  a  manuscript  in  tbe  posMSrion  of 
the  Earl  of  Ilcheatw^d,  ",!»,  ly-Mi,  19-27.) 


^_j(/ia' — the  eipresuon  of  Attila  ii.  

hnnuigue  to  his  army,  previous  to  tbe  battle  cf 
Chalons,  given  in  CsasiodurDs. 

Line  4(i.  Hf  aha  of  old  lattiid  rmd  tir  oak. 
[*  Out  of  (own  six  iivB.  On  m;  relnim  fonud 
my  poor  little  pogod.  Napoleon,  pnahed  off  hit 
pedestal.  It  il  his  own  fault.  Like  Milo,  be 
would  rend  the  oak  :  butitcluaed  again,  wedged 
his  hands,  and  now  the  beas(s^  lion,  bear,  dnmt 
to  the  dirtiest  jackal  —  may  all  tear  him.  That 
Muscovite  winter  utdgta  his  arms.'  —  Byroa'a 
Journal.  April  8,  1H4.! 

Line  .15.   Hie  Soman,  ichen  hit  bttmiag  heart. 

Line  114.  The  Spaniard,  ichen  the  /luf  o/mt. 
[The  Emperor  (Charles  V.,  who  obdicalsd  ■■ 
15,^p  and  retired  to  a  monastery.) 

^^  i25.  Corinth' s  pedagofpsr.  fDio- 


tsDght  BchooLJ 


1,  where  be  ia  naid  to  bav« 
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Line  12T.  7^«i  Timaia:  The  oac*  of  Bajsr 
let,  by  order  of  Tamerlane. 

Line  142.  Tlie  very  FUtuTi  orcA  moek.  [Tha 
editdon  of  ili32  contaJned  this  noM,  of  nnoeTtaiD 
alliiaion  :  *  We  believe  there  in  at  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  anecdote  hsra  alloded  to  —  of  Na- 
poleon's baTlDlc  fonnil  Insure  for  an  anwarthy 
r,  the  Tery  evemng  of  bii  arrival  at  Fou- 

.  ..eon  from  ptnunt  the 

[The  edition  of  1900  adds  the 

following  lix  lines  from  the  manuauript :  — 
Or  d«eni  to  LlTiag  wu-wotd  Valour  Ju«t 
Each  wQuaded  rmmMit  —  AJhion**  cberiHh'd  ttoat  — 
Wmu  hi!  dKUofl  with  thoaa  «DdiaHiu  wt, 
WboH  bauoteou«  mniUna  yet  mt^  em  U«  dayi  — 
Bo  ittU  thU  Couuti?  —  while  be  iliAi  to  mt  — 
HJv  bud  hath  Hught  tor  —  by  bin  b«n  be  bleat ! 

like  moat  of  these  late  accrstionB  to  Byion'i 
Boknovledged  vorks  they  had  better  have  been 
left  to  obliiionJ 

Line8.  TketAougkli^Bnitui—for hiimu  not 
then  !    [See  note  on  pam  64,  line  52S.j 

Paee  187,  line  %.  Ixibedoyere.  [An  offioer  of 
NapoleoD.  DeepiM  many  appeals  to  Lonia 
XVni..  he  waa  shot,  August  19,  1815.] 

Ijne  18.  hike  thi  WormiBood  Star  foretold. 
Sm  Bev.  chap,  yiii,  t.  T,  Ax. 

line  36.  AndChoa,  too,  qfl/ieinmO'iakileptuBul 
['Poor  dear  Morat,  what  an  end  I  Hia  wliite 
rjone  nsed  to  be  a  rallyitig:  point  in  battle,  like 
Henrr  the  Fonrth'e,  He  refuaed  a  confeaaor 
neither  suffer  his  Km] 
-S.XcttertoHoore, 


Noiei 


5.) 


line  37.  Whose  realm  rrfuted  thee  nr'n  a  (ami. 
Hunt's  remaina  are  said  to  have  been  torn 
from  the  grave  and  burnt. 

Page  188,  line  21.  Of  three  bright  coiowi,  tad 
divine,     Tbe  Erioolour. 

Page  193,  tine  46.  Till  vaagaish'd  eenaia  trem- 
bled aa  they  praised .  [February  7, 178T,&heridan 
spoke  for  over  five  nuura  on  the  impeachment 
of  Warren  Uaatings.  Pitt  thereupon  moved  tbe 
edjonmment  <>t  the  det«te,  ou  the  gt«and  that 
the  miuda  of  the  memberB  vere  too  agitated  to 
diBonss  the  qnestion  with  coolnaw.] 

Line  82.  And  stoop  to  atrioe  with  Misery  at  the 
door.  \Tbia  vaa  not  fiction.  Only  a,  fen  days 
before  hiB  death,  Sheridan  wrote  thus  to  Mr. 
Rogera :  '  I  am  abeolutely  undone  and  broken- 
hearted. They  are  going  to  pot  the  earpeta  out 
of  window,  and  break  into  Mrs.  S.'s  room  and 
lake,  me:  \rM.  will  remove  all  difficulty.  For 
God'a  Bake  let  me  aee  you  I '  Moore  was  the 
ImmediaM  bearer  of  the  required  sum.  This 
was  written  on  the  15th  of  May.  On  the  14th 
of  July,  Sheridan's  remaina  were  deposited  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  —  his  pallbearera  being 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
Earl  Mu]i;TBve,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
Lord  Holland,  and  Earl  Spencer.] 

Page  im,  line  103.  The  teorthy  rival  cf  the  won- 


ts Thra 


-Pitt -Burke. 


Page  Iffll.  When  that  vast  edifice  diiplav^d 
Looks  teith  ils  otTierablefaee.  ^  in  the  Murray 
edition.    There  wonid  seem  to  b*  soioe  error  in 


the  text.    Posdbly  a  line  has  dropped  oat  be- 
tween the  two  here  given.] 

Page  211.  line  IG.  Severiedfor  him 


Lakt.     The  lake  of  Nowstead  Abbey. 

Page  ^16,  line  191.  Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch, 
Mithridates. 

Page  226.  ffcurra  —  JKamiirra.   [Soorra,  a  wit. 
Mamurra,  the  favorite  of  Csaar  savagely 


(lfiaO-1549),  author,  with  John  Eopkiiis,  of  a 

metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.) 
Pago  327.  Hetman.     [A  Coasack  chief.] 
Page  230.    'I  eiad  thb  "  Chbistabbl.'" 

[The  Missionarv  was  written  by  Mr.  Bowlea ; 

Ilderim  by  Mr.  Qally  Knight :  and  Margaret  of 

Anjtm  by  Tdias  Holford.] 


I^e  231.    'Dbab  Doctoh,   I  hatb  i 

TOOK  Play.'  [John  William  Polidori  (1796- 
1831),  ph^oian  and  author.  In  1816  he  went 
as  physician  and  secretary  to  Lord  Byron,  then 
depardngon  hiseiile  fromEt^land.  Hiswhim- 
sical  and  jealous  temper  led  to  a  separation 
before  Byron  left  Switzerland.  His  moat  noted 
work  is  the  The  Vampire,  published  in  1819, 
whiiji  he  attributed  to  Byron.  For  the  other 
names  in  this  poem  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Diaionary  of  aationat  Biographu,] 

Page  241,liue  1.  Still  most  I  heart 


Teutni  Utias  rucl  Tbeadde  Codrl  1    Im .  Sal.  1. 1. 
Line  1.  Hoarse   Fitzgerald.      IFor  the  long 

Briod  of  thirty-two  yenra,  Williajn  Thomas 
tzgerald,  poetaster,  was  an  attendant  at  the 
anniversary  dinners  of  the  Literary  Fund,  and 
oonatantly  honored  the  ooca 
which  he  himself  recited  v 
dignity  of  emphaaia.] 

Page  243.  line  21.  ii 

Cid  Hamet  Benengeti  promises  ropose  to  his 
pen,  in  the  last  chapter  of  Don  QuixBte.  Oh  I 
that  our  volnroinoos  gentry  wonld  follow  the 
example  of  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli !  [Byron's 
text  reads  shall  for  shalt.] 

Line  5S.  This  Lambe  niut  o»r.  [Qeonca 
L&mb,  the  first  cousin  of  Lady  Byron,  was  the 
anthor  of  a  farce,  Whittle  far  It.  which  'vras 
damned  with  great  expedition  at  Covent  Gar- 


comioai 


ie21.  Like  Hamet's,shaH  he  fiee. 


den.'   He  also  wrote  for  the -Erfinitm/A  Heeteto.] 

Line>7>.  Hackney' diiAes from  Miller.    [Apon- 

n\Fa  book  of  JMts  attributed  to  '  Joe '  MiUer.] 


e  K2.  Jeffrey'*  heart  or  Lambe't  Boeotian 


here  represented.   At  the  time  this  v. 
'  was  personally  nnaoquainted  v-'' 
B.  1810.] 
.Jl,   line  87.   While  thtse  are  cens 
id  be  (in  to  tpare. 


r 


/mil.    eniln  Ht  Clsnuntla,  cum  tot  qblqw 

-occur™ p.  curupMOHEC  j^^-^.__,  ^  ,, 

Line  1*3.  l%<n  aAauf'J  pou  ojt  m«. 
inuf.  Cur  Umsn  hoc  potliu  Ubnt  duvrrxn  cumpo 
Bi  ««t.e[pbclili  ruiouem >dmltU[l>. Bdim. 

Lino  V4.  Giffwil.  (WiUiam  Giffotd  (1756- 
ISai).  poet,  tdiiur,  uritiD,  wm  the  »utW  of 
aeTeraloriginalaatirffii,  uotaUy  tbe  Baviad  and 
the  Maanad.  Through  hia  CDnnecdoD  with 
Murraj  bo  bad  uuoli  to  do  with  the  puncCnaUun 
and  formatioD  ut  Bttod'b  text,] 

LiP8  100.  Pi*.  [Heiiry  Jamea  Pye  nu  poet 
laoreaU  from  ITliO  tUI  1S13.J 

Line  103,  Timt  hhu,  rre  vet  in  ihtse  liegtnerate 
daui.  (Tbe  lirst  edition  of  the  IjutJni  opened 
Kith  this  line.l 

Line  12B.  tiltlt'a  Ivrici.  [Moore  puhliihod 
' '      urlj  poems  under  tlie  n&me  ThoaiBa  Little, 


32.  The  coiB-pox^  Irarlari.  galeamam, 
and  gat,  [Coip-uoi,  ■vaoranation  ;  (rartws.  b 
quack  paiutceu  ot  the  daj  ;  gaa.  laugliinK  gan.] 
Lioe  m.  SlvH.  StotI,  beKer  known  in  the 
Mominq  Pna  by  the  iiauie  of  Hofix.  Thii)  p«r- 
Bonage  is  st  present  tbe  most  profonnd  ei^orer 
of  the  batiioa.  I  ramember,  when  the  reiKUintc 
family  left  Partner,!,  a  apeciat  Ode  of  \faater 
Stott  B,  besinniDg  thna  ;  —  {Sloll  loquUur  guotul 


Faue  -^U.  line  l.W.  Lai,i  o/  Mii^ilrtU.  Pee 
the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  pasnim.  Neier 
VBS  any  plan  ao  incnngriiona  and  sbHurd  aa  tbe 
Tworh  of  this  produation.     The  entrance 


TTien  WD  have  the  amiable  W 

lomponnd  nf  poncher.  si 
aiid  hiebwayrnan.     The  propriety. 
E^  lady'a  injunction  not  to  read  can  only  be 
eqnalled  by  luB  candid  ackDovledgiaeiit  of  bis 
independence  of  tbe  trammels  of  apellin^. 


a  uec^-ierae  at  Harribee,'  i.  e.  the  gallows. 
—  The  biography  of  Gilpin  Horner,  and  the 
IDArve11oDBp.4eBtrianpniK,  who  trayelled  twice 
as  fast  as  bin  mnsltr's  borso.  without  tbe  aid  of 
Beyen-laBRned  lioota.  are  cti'/a-d'teuiTcio  theira- 

inviHible,  but  by  no  means  sparing  box  on  tbe 
ear  bestowed  on  the  page,  and  the  en  trance  of  a 
knight  and  chntger  into  the  cattle,  under  tbe 
very  natural  diu:niBe  of  a  wain  nf  hay.  Ma>^ 
mion,  tbe  hero  of  tbe  latter  romance,  is  exactly 
what  William  of  Delor^ne  would  bavu  been. 


badhi 


inuf) 


lable 


read  and  write.    The[ 


ired  for  MessTB.  Constable, 
iltller,  worsbipfiil  booksellers,  i: 
of  the  receipt  of  a  snniaf  mcme] 
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tnib,  considering  the  ioapiratioa,  it  is  a  tbit 
are£(:tble  production.    If  Mr.  Scolt  *iU  wiita 


bqt  not  duKTBOo  his  genius  whieh  u  undoubt- 
edly great,  by  *  repetition  of  black-lettet  balUd 

Uuaini.  'Good  night  to  Marntion.'  The  p*. 
tbetic  and  also  prupbetio  eiclaination  of  Henn 
Blount,  Esquire,  on  the  death  of  honest  Uu- 


plagiarisiu    from    Uie     Anti-Jacobin      _     

Ijoutbey.  on  his  Dactylics,     [Gifford's  parudj 
onSjutbey's  Dactylica,  which  ends  thui:  — 
-  DtcCf  li«,   coll'it  t3ma  >am  T  —  "  a«l  btXf  tlue.  dUj 

Lino  240.  '  For  fear  of  mowing  double.'  Lyn- 
eal  Baitadt.p.  i.  -  Thr  faUtt  T<.Tntd.  stanza  1. 

Line  2G0.  Cojifoiiiidtd  mghl  with  day.  Hr. 
W.  in  his  preface  labours  hard  Ut  proro.  thai 
prose  and  verse  are  luneb  the  Eame  :  and  cor 
'   '  '    ''  rpla  and  practice  are  strictly  Bu«- 


formable :  - 
'And 


.le'^»>r.lLt' 


Betty'a  qiwstiuns  hi 


Devonsbin  fatnea  ;  p,  43.  we  have,  Liiia  M  a  I 
Young  Lady ;  and,  p.  52.  Ll'nu  la  a  Vavno  Au. 

Line  26,5,  iru'ia.  [Matthew  Gregnry  Lewi*, 
M.  1>,  for  Uindon.  never  dislinguiallud  UiiiwU 
in  Parliament,  but.  mainly  in  conaoauence  of  the 
clever  use  he  made  of  his  knowledge  of  tbs 
German  language,  then  a  rare  accoiupliahrnail. 
attracted  mncb  notice  in  the  literary  worid.  at 
a  very  early  period  of  his  life.  Hw  Tola  </ 
T'error,  tbe  drama  of  tbe  Castlt  Spedrt,  and 
the  novel  of  Thf  Monk  invested  ths  name  of 
Ijewis  with  on  extraordinary  deGTee  ot  celeb- 
rity,] 

Page  246.  line  297.  Bibtrnian  Stnxngfarxl ! 
aith  IhiTit  ttjet  itf  blue.  Tbe  reader,  who  may 
wish  for  an  explanation  of  this,  may  refer  l« 
Strangford's  CaouUm,  p.  12T.  note  to  p.  Sij,  « 
to  tho  lost  page  of  tbe  Kdinhnr^h  Rrritv  of 
Strangford's  Camains. 

Line  ;ll{l,  Haylru.  rWilUsm  HsTley  (17+.V 
1820).  author  of  Tht  Triitinyhf  of  temper  and 
The  Triumph  <^  Mu«c.  etc..  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered as  the  friend  and  biogtapher  of  Covper. 
—  I'e  larii.  the  pastry  cook,  like  ^e  trunk- 
maker,  ia  sappoiied  to  preside  over  the  lim)» 
of  defunct  Lterscure.] 

Line  321.  Grahame.  Mr.  Grahams  ha 
poured  forth  two  voltunes  of  cant,  under  tb* 
name  of  SaW*uA  H'o/ts.  and  Biblical  Fictura. 

Line%7,  Hail.Simii'alhy.'lhi/ai^  idea  brim. 
[Immediately  before  this  line,  we  find,  in  the 
original  mauoscript,  tbe  followiag.  which  Loid 
Byron  good-naturedly  coTisent«d  t«  omit,  at  tbn 
request  of  Mr.  Dallas,  who  was.  no  doubt,  a 
friend  of  the  soribbler  they  refer  to :  — 


....  J  inrtUto  boy 

To  whioh  thia  note  wuappendad: —' Mr.  Pratt, 
onoa  a,  Bath  baokaeUer,  now  a,  LoodoD  nutlior. 
haa  written  >a  mneh,  U>  aa  little_piirpiiH,  lu  any 
of  ku  aeribbliBS  oot«mpoTan«a.  Hr.  P.  ■ 
Si/mpat/i]/  a  in  rhyme  ;  but  liia_pnae  prodnotioiia 
Ufi  tha  moat  TalDTiiinona,'  The  more  popular 
of  theae  laat  wen  enUtled  Oitaniiigi,] 
__Iine3Sl.  'Atnalcea  loader  and  a  hiflieritrain.' 
'n  Bowles's  Spirit  of  IJiicaoirji . 
tttT  dwBrf  Epic.  '  —  - 
re  baTB  the  follai 


other  eiqnimte  lii 

Stole  on  tha  IWnli^  dlanoe, : 
H*»  hHrd;  Uuy  tremblsd  ei 


laUtbs 


That  ii,  the  woods  of  Madeira  trembled  to  a 
kiiH :  very  mneh  aatooished,  as  well  they  mic[ht 
be.  at  Buah  a  phenomenon.  ['Miwaoted  and 
mUnndentoodby  me:  batnot  intentionally.  It 
was  not  the  "woods,''  bnt  the  people  in  them 
who  trambled  — why,  Heaven  ody  knows  — 
unless  tbej-  were  OTorheard  making  this  pn>- 
dizipns  smack.'  — B.,  IRIG.] 

Line  3A8.  A  gentle  epiiode.  The  epiaods  above 
alluded  to  is  the  story  of  '  Robert  k  Hacbin  ' 


d'Arfet, 


of  a 


performed  the  Itij , 

tied  the  woods  of  Madeira. 

Ejine  -tTZ.  Coiuall  Lord  Fanny  and  eonSde  in 
CutU.  CnrllisoneoftheHeroeeoftheOunci'aff, 
and  WBB  a  bookseller.  Lord  Fanny  is  the  poeti- 
cal name  of  Lord  Heney,  author  of  Line*  to  the 
Jmilator  of  Horace. 

Page  24T,  line  3T8.  What  MaiUl  did /or  hire. 
Lord  Bolingbroke  hired  Mallet  to  tradnae  Pope 
after  his  decease,  because  the  poet  had  retained 
some  copies  of  a  work  by  Loid  Bolingbroke  — 
the  Patriot  King  —  chich  that  splendid,  bnt 
malignant,  genius  bad  ordered  to  be  destroyed. 

Line  380.  Toravemilh  Dennis,  and  aith  Batph 
'  Dennis  Che  critio,  and  Ralph  the 

.     ...  a  wolTes  I  wtaUa  lUlpb  Co  OyntfaU  hovl*. 
If  eking  night  hideous :  enswer  bin.  ye  owls ! ' 

Duneiad. 

lAne  382.  Not  railed  thv  hoofagaimi  the  Hon 
dead.  See  Bowles's  late  edition  of  Pope's 
works,  for  which  be  received  three  hnnivd 
pounds.  Thus  Mr.  B.  has  eiperienoed  how 
mneh  easier  it  is  to  profit  by  the  reputation  of 
another  than  to  elevate  bis  own. 

Unam.  FreiKfiihfrom  Bippocrene.  [' "  Heli- 
con "  is  a  mountun,  and  not  a  fish-pond.  It 
should  have  been  "  Hippoorene."  '  —  B.,  1S16. 
The  text  has  read  Helicon  ;  Byron's  correotjon 
is  followed.] 

LJne  400.  Colde.  Mr,  Cottie,  Amos,  Joseph, 
I  don't  know  which,  hat  one  or  both,  onoe  aellers 
of  books  tJisT  did  not  write,  and  now  writers  of 
books  they  oo  not  sell,  bare  publidiad  a  p^  of 


i£B  1 015 

E^iee  — .4{fi^(poOT  Alfradl  Pye  haa  been  at 
hira  tool)~A(fred  and  the  Fail  i^Camliria. 
[Joaeph  Cottle  is  the  author  (rf  theaa  worksj 

Line  414.  iiauriee.  Mr.  Manrice  [the  Kev. 
Thomas  Maurice,  IIM-ltS4]  bath  mannfaotnrad 
tha  eompcnentparla  of  a  ponderous  quarto,  npon 
thebeautieaof  JticAnuW  HiU,  and  the  like;  — 
it  also  takes  in  a  oharmiug  view  of  Tumham 
Oreen,  HammetBmith,  Brentford,  Old  andNew, 
and  the  parts  adiaosnt. 

line  421.  Sheffield.  Poor  Montgomery,  though 
pmiaed  by  every  Knglish  Review,  has  lieen  bit- 
terly reviled  by  the  Edinburgh.  After  all. 
the  bard  of  Sheffield  is  a  man  of  considerable 
genius.  His  WuTiderer  ijf  Swilxerland  is  worth 
a  thousand  hyrical  Batiadt.  and  at  least  fifty 
'degraded  BplcB.'  [James  Montgomery  (J77I- 
1804)  edited  a  newspaper  at  Sheffield.] 

Flue  24H,  line  467.  And  Bow-areettnyrnidont 
ttood  laughing  Im.  In  1806,  Messrs.  Jeffray  and 
Moore  met  at  Chalk-Farm.  The  duel  was  pr^ 
ventad  by  the  interference  of  the  magistraoy ; 
and  on  examination,  the  balls  of  the  pistols  were 
found  to  hare  eraporsted.  This  inoidant  |sve 
iry  in  the  daily  prmli. 
ick  out  of  the  fifth  edi- 
after  tieing  snbmitted 


[The  above  note  was 
tion.  and  the  follow! 

to  Moom,    Hubstituf ._. 

informed  that  Mr.  Moore  published 

a  disavowal  of  the  stat  '    '      ' 

regarded  hi 


in  the  new 


1,1  n 


n  this  ci 


haard  of  it  before,  I  cannot  state  the  particn- 
lan,  and  was  only  made  acquainted  wilb  the 
fact  very  lately.'  — November  *,  IHU.] 

Line  ¥11.  Tweed  ramed  haff  hie  wavei.  The 
Tweed  hare  behaveowith  proper  decorum;  it 
would  hare  been  entirely  reprehensible  in  the 
English  half  of  the  river  to  have  shown  the 
smallest  symptom  of  apprehension. 

Line  am.  Athenian  Aberdeen.     His  lordship 
haa  been  much  abroad,  is  a  member  of  tha 
Athenian  Society,  and  reviewer  of  Oell's  Topo- 
graphu   r^  Troy.     [George  Hamilton    Oordon, 
fonrth  Earl  of  Aberdeen.   In  1822.  he  published 
an  Infmiry  inio  tilt  Principle!  of  Beauty  in  Ore- 
Line  610.  Herbert.    Mr.  Herbert  is  a  transla- 
tor of  Icelandic  and  other  poetry.     One  of  tlie 
pHnoipal  pieoes   is  a  Bong  on  the  Recovery  f^ 
Thor't  Hammer:  the  translation  is  a  pleaaant 
chant  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  endeth  thns:  — 
'  Instead  ol  mooay  sod  rijigm.  I  wot, 
Tha  hvnnm'i  biulies  irer*  her  lot, 

[The  Hon.  William  Herbert  brother  to  the  Earl 
ofCamarron.  He  also  published,  in  1811,  .He^o, 
a  poem  in  seven  cantiaj 

LineM2.  Svrfnen.  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith, 
the  reputed  author  of  Peter  Plymley's  Leileri, 
and  snudry  criticisms. 

Linesm.  PUlani.  I^Uans  is  atntoratElon. 
V  James  PiUana  (lTTH-1864},  Becter  of  the  High 
School,  and  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  Uni- 
veiaitT,  Bdinbnrrii.  Byron  probably  assumed 
that  t^e  reriswirf  Hodgaon's  ZVonsiolionq/' Jii- 


ioi6  NC 

venal,  ill  the  Edinburgh  Review,  April.  1808,  wa> 
by  him.'  -  E.  H.  COLEBmoR.I 

Liine!>l(i.  Lambe.  [aeeoole  oaViais^tapra.] 
Line 334.  LeilhlnndeTiiui BroagJiamdrslraji the 
laU.  Mr.  Bron^bun.inNo.  SXV.  otUieii^iii- 
AttrfrA  BevieiB,  thTonghout  the  ortioli!  oanDeminj; 
Don  Pedro  lit  C'ewiflos,h»g  displayed  niore  poh- 
tica  than  poller ;  man;  of  the  worth]'  buisBSseB 
of  Ediobnrgb  beine  so  incenied  aX  tha  infamooi 
prinoipleB  it  eviaaes,  SB  tu  have  withdrawn  their 
■ubacriptioiiB. 

PbCS  349,  tine  KtS.   TlvUgUdi  its  rear.   Seethe 
colour  of  Iba  baok  binding-  of  the  Edinburgh 


Line  fJl.  Hit  lordihip  can  at  least  traiulale. 
Lord  Holland  h(u  traunlnled  aonie  spetnmeiu  of 
Lopede  Vega,  iuHortud  in  his  life  of  theaathor. 
Both  opo  bepnused  by  his  diainlertsltd  bubbIs. 

Ijne  !»',  Ml)  lady  skims  Ihr  cream  of  rack 
yitigue-  Certain  it  in,  her  ladyship  is  suapected 
-'  ' — '-e  displayed  her  matchltMii  wit  in  the 


of  hnyinK  disp 
Edinburgh  Hev 
know,  from  eood  ai 


Howt 


r  penual  —  no  doubt,  for 

eorreotion. 

Line  IXiU.  Noip  lo  t)ie  Ihaaia  turn.    [Toaaie 

the  Btadent  desiring  iuforaiation  on  the 

rer  luunes  in  tliu  tuid  the  two  followinc 

paruraphs  must  be  referred  to  the  Didienary 

^National  Biography.] 

Line  562.  A  prince  mlkin  a  baml  petit.    Li 

the  mBlo-draraa  of  Tdceli  [by  Theodore  Book], 

that  heroic  prince  in  vlspped  Into  a  barrel  on  the 

staai:  :  a  dew  asvluni  for  diatresavd  berues. 

Page  -JW),  line  {m.    Gr^eilU  and  Argple.     To 

for  a  man,  I  beg  leaVe  to  sljite,  that  it  IS  tie  b~ 
■dtution,  and  not  the  duke  of  that  name,  which 
ia  here  alluded  to.  A  gentleman,  vltli  whom 
I  VD  slightly  acqaajDted.  lost  in  the  Aigyle 
Rooms  sevenil  thousand  pounds  ut  buukgani- 
mun.  It  is  but  juative  to  the  manaeer  in  thia 
instance  to  say.  that  some  degree  of  diaapproha- 
tion  WBB  manifested:  bnt  why  are  the  imple- 
ments of  gaming  allowed  in  a  place  devoted  to 
the  society  of  both  seiea.  [The  Argyls  Insti- 
tution WAH  founded  hj  Colonel  UraviUe.l 


Page  2.^1,  line  t»C.  To  Hue  like  Clodiut.  and 
like  Falkland faU.  I  knew  the  late  Lord  Falk- 
land well.  On  fiunday  night  I  beheld  him  pre- 
siding at  his  own  table,  in  all  the  honest  pride 
of  honiitntity:  on  Wednewlay  morning,  at  three 
o'cloGk,  I  saw  atretobed  before  me  all  that  re- 
mained of  courage,  feeling,  and  a  host  of  pas- 
sions. He  was  a  gallant  and  auocessful  offiaec ; 
bin  faults  wi^re  the  faults  of  a  sailor  — as  suob. 
Britons  will  forgive  them.  He  died  likeahrave 
man  in  a  better  cause  ;  for  had  lie  fallen  in  like 
manner  on  the  deck  of  the  frigate  to  which  he 
was jnat  appointed,  hislastmomentswonldbaTe 


been  held  Dp  by  bit  conntrymea  aa  an  exarapb 
to BucoeedinK heroes.  [LordFaJUand  wiukilM 
in  a  duel  by  Mr.  Powell,  in  1SU!>.  It  was  not  by 
words  only  that  Lord  Byron  gave  proof  uf  sym~ 
pathy  on  the  ocohuod.  Though  hie  own  diS- 
cnlties  pressed  on  him  at  the  time,  he  oantrived 
to  administer  relief  to  th«  widow  and  cbildrfla 
of  Ms  friend.  The  infamoua  Clodios  intr  ~  ' 
himself  into  Cseaar's  house  while  the  wi 
were  celebrating  the  mysteriea  of  the  Jloua  Uta. 
On  his  account  Cteear  diToroed  hie  wife  Pom- 
peia.] 

Line  TIT.  Utiles  Andreica.  tMiU*  Pettr  An- 
drews, many  yeora  M.  P.  for  Bewdley,  Colutxl 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Volnnteetii.  pmniie- 
tor  of  a  gunpowder  manufactory  at  Dartfoid. 
author  of  nnmerous  prologues,  cpilognes,  and 
farces,  and  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Boviad.] 

Line  73-2.  Ah .'  uiha  umtld  taie  tkeir  liUet  riti 
their  rhymes  ?  [In  the  original  mannacript  v« 
find  these  lines :  -— 

duly  vronderi  btt. 


Intel 


IB.  our  Hinei,  wne  ouiy  ' 

new  tb^  elplistet,  but  wim.  IriHD  am 


Line  72^.  RoKOBunan.  [Wentworth  DiUoB. 
fourth  Barl  of  Kosoommon  I1G33-I(»r.l,  aU 
tempted  to  found  a  literary  arademT.I 

Line  T2a.  S*tffeW.  {Jolm  Sheffield.  Dake 
of  Buokingham  (l(i49-l?21),  author  of  an  Ettat 
OK  Feetrt,  et*,] 

Line  136.  Citrlidt.  [FVederidc  Hfnraid.  fiftk 
Earl  of  Carlisle  nT48-1teO).  Lord  Bynm's  gur- 
diin,  was  author  of  Tragediri  and  Poems,  etc.] 
The  Earl  of  CarliHl*  hns  Intvly  publishnJ  an 
aightean-peniiy  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  the 
stage,  and  otters  his  plan  fur  building  a  new 
theatre.  It  is  to  be  hoped  his  lordship  will  be 
permitted  to  bring  forward  anything  for  ths 
stage —  except  his  own  tragedies. 


Shiik.  £'■110  JiAji. 
St     renplendently 


Line  715.  'All  the  tatenli.'  All  the  Blocts.  or 
an  AtUidote  lo  'All  the  Talents,'  by  FWellnm 
(W.  H,  Ireland).  London,  IHOT. 

Page  2S2,  line  74M.  Melville's  Mantle.    A  par 


Line  7.W.  Eosa'i  prate.  This  lovely  little 
Jessica,  the  daoghter  of  the  noted  Jew  King, 
seems  to  be  a  follower  of  the  Delia  Crnin 
school,  and  has  published  two  volumes  of  very 
respectable  absurdities  in  rhyme,  aa  ti 


oveis  in  the  style  of  the  6nt 


•di^oD  of  The  Motik.    ['  Sha 

Jfernmo  Pott  —  ui  eioesding  gDod  nutali :  uid 
ii  now  dawl  —  vklrili  »  her.ui-~  —  R   lAiAl 


—  vhieh  u  better? 


"b.  isie."! 

Cnuco'i  bardt.   [The  Dellk  Cntt- 
hf  EnEluh 


..  m  ■  UDoll  oliqae  of  Envluh  vriti 

Utuik  >t  Florenoe,  vho  pDblUhed  in  m  JMp<t 
oUed  7%c  IToWi/.  Mn.  Pioixi,  Robert  Merrr 
(lTaS-1198),  Mn.  Huuuth  CowIdt  ('  Ann*  Ma- 
tildk.'  1743-1800),  and  otliar  wribblen  were  ooo- 
nectvd  with  the  oiTcle.] 

line  TG4.  O.  P.  ti.    ThsM  are  the  Bwiutorae 
ot  Tarioui  worthiea  who  figaie  id  the  poetioBl 


.t  lent  1  think  pot,'  — B,  1816. 

Jtseph  Blmokett,  the  (hoeinHker.  Ha  died  at 
Seahani,  in'1810.  Hi>  poema  ware  kftarwrnidi 
oollectMl  by  Pntt.l 

UmTlt.  CaMLim.  CapelLofft,^.,the 
HMoenas  of  ■Boenuiken,  and  praface-wnter- 
genetal  to  diitioaeed  Tetiemen ;  >  kind  of  KratiB 
■ooonolMlit  to  thoM  who  wish  to  be  delivered 
of  rbyma,  bat  do  not  know  bow  to  brine  it  forth. 
[He  wu  the  patron  ot  Robert  Bloom&ld.l 

Line  TT7.  Btomnfitld.  {Robert  Bloomfield, 
author  of  The  Furncr  Bd^,  eto.  Hi*  brother 
Nathaaiel  waa  a  tailor,  hia  hmthar  (JeoTge  ■ 
ifcoemaker.  The  former  was  likewiae  a  poet  in 
a  imall  wa;.] 

Line  796.  Moorland  w,aeeT$.  [T.  Bakewell 
pnbliahed,  in  1807,  The  Moorland  Bardi  or 
Pottital  BKolltdionttfa  Wraiier.] 

Linea  801,  803.  Campbell.  —  Roger*.  It 
would  be  Buperflnona  to  recall  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader  the  nnthore  of  The  Pleamret  r/f 
Mtmani  and  The  PUaiurei  qf  Hope,  the  mi  " 
beantifu'   " '     -  "     ■ 


ful  didactic 


ir  lanffna^,  if  we 


of  Carapl 

[Beneath 


atarted  np,  that  even  the 

tbell  and  Roffen  are  become  atranfiie. 
hia  note  Bjion  loribbled,  in  181G,  — 
PinttrlUHJiiqiuUna 


iJuqiull 
aqnllEnt 


HtUngKeb 


Pace  253,  line  81  fl.  Solheby.  Maaiiel.  SothebT 

SriUiam  S.,  17S7-1H3;(1,  translator  of  WieUnd'a 
brran  and  Virgil'a  Georgia,  and  author  of 
Saul,  an  ep!o  poem.  ~  Uaoniel  {Hector  M., 
17-1H-1816],  whose  poema  are  deaerredlypopnlar, 
□articolariT  Scotland'/  Scailh  and  the  WotM  i/ 
War,  of  which  ten  thooaand  copiea  were  aold  in 
one  month. 

Line  831.  While.  Henry  Kirke  White  died 
at  Cambridge,  in  October,  1806,  in  oonaeqnence 
of  too  maoh  exertion  in  the  pnrmit  of  atndiea 
that  wonid  hare  matnred  a  inind  whiah  diaeaae 
and  poTertr  eonld  not  impur,  and  which  death 
itself deatroradratharthanaubdned.  Hiapoama 


^gnifia 


raader  with  the  liTvBaat  i«ti«t  that  to  akort  a 
'  d  waa  allotted  to  talanta  which  would  hara 
ified  even  the  aaond  funationa  ha  waa  dea- 
...Jtoaaauroe. 

Una  81X1.  Craibe.  ['  I  conaidar  Crabba  and 
Coleridee  aa  the  fint  of  theae  timaa,  in  point  of 
power  and  Keniua.'  —  B.  1816.] 

Line  mti.  Shee.  Mr.  Shee,  anthor  of  Bhymt* 
m  Art  and  Eltmtntc  <if  Ari.  [Later  Sir  Martin 
Shee  became  Preddent  of  the  Boyal  AoadaniT.I 

lineBTT.  Wright.  Hi.  Wngrht  [Waltar  Sod- 
well  W.] ,  late  Conanl-Oeneral  for  the  Sevan,  la- 


author  of  a  veiv  beautiful  poem,  jnal 
pnbliahed:  it  ia  entitled  Hora  lonica,  and  ia 
deaotiptiTS  of  the  ialea  and  the  adjaoant  ooaat 


, Fohn  Herman  Msrivale  (1731- 

1H4)1  have  nuee  publiahed  aepaiBts  poema, 
which  evince  genina  that  only  reqnirea  opportn- 
nitv  to  attain  eminence. 

Page  2H,  line  902.  False  glare  altracU,  (itt 
■urc  offmdi  the  eve.  The  neglect  of  Tic  Bo- 
tanic Garden  ia  aome  proof  of  returning  taata. 
The  aoenarj  ia  ita  aole  recommendation. 

Page 26S,  line !>»>.  Hoart  — Hoyle.  [TheRev, 
Chulea  Jamea  lloare  pnbliahed,  in  1808.  the 
ShipwrKk  of  St.  Paul,  a  Seatonian  priie  poem. 
The  Rev.  Charln  Uojle,  author  of  Exodui, 
an  epic  in  thirteen  booka,  and  Mvetal  other 
Seatonian  prize  poema.]  The  Gamri  nf  Hayle, 
well  known  to  the  votariea  of  whiat,  ohna,  ate., 
are  not  to  be  aupeiaeded  by  the  vagariea  of  hia 
poedcal  nameaaka,  whcee  poem  compriaed,  aa 
eiptegelj  stated  ia  the  advertiaement,  all  tha 


la  a  noD  locendo,' 


inthorahi 

lie  Arl<f  Pleating, 

containing  little   pleL , ,----- 

He  alao  acta  aa  monthly  atipendiarr  and  ed- 
lector  of  calumniea  for  the  Salirul.  If  thia  sb- 
fortanate  young  man  would  exchange  the  ma^ 
aiiuea  for  the  matheroatioa,  and  andeaTonr  to 
take  a  decent  degree  in  hia  nnirataity,  it  might 
rrioeabla  than  hia 


preaent  aalary.  (Hewaon  Clarke  left  tha  Uu- 
veiaity  of  Cambridge  without  taking  hia  dagiea. 
In  the  Satiritl  he  reviewed  Byrou'*  aariy  woA* 
with  oouaiderable  aererity.] 

Line981.  OhI  dark  aiUum  i^  a  VanJalract. 
Into  Cambridgeahire  the  Emperor  Probna  traoa- 
ported  a  CDnarderable  body  of  Vandals.  — GIV 
bon'a  Dedine  and  Fall,  vol.  ii,  p.  83.  There  ia 
DO  reaaon  to  doabt  the  tmth  of  this  amartion; 
the  breed  ia  atUI  in  highperfectioD. 

Line  983.  Hodgtan.  Tbia  gentleman'a  name 
reqnirea  no  praiae :  the  man  who  in  tranalatiaa 
diaplavB  unqneationabla  genina  ma^  b«  well  ex- 
pected to  excel  in  original  compcntion,  of  whiah, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  we  shall  aoon  aee  a  apleo- 
did  apeoimen.  [Francia  Hodnon  (17R1-18BS), 
Byron's  life-long  friend,  bendea  hta  tianala- 
tion  of   Jovenal,    pnbliahed    levaiBl   original 
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line  9St.  ifncioR.  Hewnn  Ckuke,  £<g.,  u 

line  m).  Richardi.  Tht  Aboriginal  Britoat, 
■o  eiDelleiit  poem,  b;  Rioharda.  [Ths  Rvi. 
Geotse  Richards  (lTUe-l»^).  FeUow  af  Oriel 
CollBge.] 

Line  1011).  And  iirgt  ihu  bardi  (0  pain  s 
none  /I'ie  liine.  [With  thi»  lerge  the  gatke 
originally  endedj 

(jna  lOlfi.  ZJamf  Portland.  A  friend  of 
nine  bvinK  asked,  wliy  bi>  Graoe  of  Portland 
vas  lilEenecl  to  au  old  woman,  replied.  '  he  Rup- 
poced  it  was  buasiue  be  wu  post  beariag?' 
Hia  Grace  ia  now  ^tb«red  to  hU  (fratidaiotheTv. 
whero  he  alepps  lu  sound  u  ever ;  but  even  hU 
■leep  wan  better  than  bis  volluacaen'  waking. 
181t.  [WiUiam  Henry  CaTeDdia^,  third  Uuke 
of  Pordand  <1738-180y).] 

Line  \<fil.  Btaaiv''  niUiuit  dime.  Oeorgia. 

Line  1022.  Eaff.  Mount  Cauoosas. 

Line  lOM.  Carr.  From  the  many  toUM  be 
made.  Sir  John  vm  called  '  The  Jaunting  Cai.' 

Page  Wi.  line  WM.  Gcll.  Mr.  Cell's  Topo- 
graphy nf  Trail  and  llliaca  oanuot  fail  lu  ensure 
the  approbatioa  of  erery  mau  possMsed  of 
claaaical  taste,  aa  well  for  the  infonnatiuu  Mr. 
Qell  couveyB  to  tha  mind  uf  the  reader,  aa  fnr 
tb«  ability  and  re^eareb  the  respective  works 
disphky.  f'Siooe  seeing  the  plain  of  Troy,  my 
opinions  are  somewhat  ohangeit  aa  to  the  above 
note.  GeU'a  anrvey  was  hasty  and  snperfioial.' 
—  B.  1816.] 

Line  ICHS.  Mdboarm  Aowm.  ['Sngnlar 
enonrii,  and  din  enoagb,  Qod  ksowa.'  —  B. 
IRW.] 

IJno  UVTO.  ret  rar,l\,  Uamts  unjuilln.  noic 
declare.  ['The  gmU^r  p.irt  .>f  this  satire  I 
most  sliieerely  wish  bad  never  been  written, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  injustice  of  mnch  of 
the  critical  and  some  of  the  personal  part  of  it. 
bat  the  tone  and  teniiier  are  such  as  I  cnnoot 
approve.'  —  Byron,  JdIt  14,  IBIG.  Diodati, 
denevn. —Subsequently  Byron,  in  manuscript 
doChs.  letters,  or  elsewhere,  did  full  justice  to 
many  of  the  pi>taans  satirized  in  this  poem,  — 
notably  to  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Cole- 
ridifB,  Jeffrey,  Holland,  Lamb.  Carlisle.] 

Page  3»i,  line  7.  Dufxist.  In  an  English  news- 
paper, which  finds  its  way  abroad  whcreter 
there  are  EnRlishmen.  I  rend  un  accoant  of  this 

dirty  dauber's  caricature   of  Mr.  H as  a 

■beast,'  and  the  consequent  action,  etc.     The 

re  further  comment.     [The^ntlenian  here 


isThon 


nutho] 


Hav 


attasiut.  and  a  muniQcent  palTor 
e  somehow  offended  an  unprincipled 
:i  painter,  by  name  Ihibost.  that  odven- 
revenred  himself  by  a  picture  called 
,ty  and  tho  Beast,'  10  which  Mr.  Hope 
is  lady  were  repreeented  according  to  the 


LV  [?; 


Line  11.  Moichtu.  [In  the  original  MS.,  Hob- 
bonse,] 

Page  3fl7,  line  W.  Pilt  hnffanish'd  wiaaord 
or  IKO.  Mr.  Pitt  was  liberal  in  his  additions  to 
oar  parliamentary  tongae :  as  may  be  seen  in 


many  publiealdans,  partieularly  tlie  Kdi 

Eemem.    (Query,  what  words?     Byron,  11 

to  his  own  works,  sometiiueB  apologinaa  for  AK 
use  of  well-estAblisbed  words.] 

Page  £.'«.  line  !%->.  Wktre  angry  Tamdg  Ifflt 
hii  voice  on  hiuh.  [la  Vanbrugh'i  commlT  rf 
Tht  Frovoktd  Uusband.] 

Line  136.  '  Hollowing  llottpur.'  '  And  to  hk 
ear  I'll  hollow,  Mortimer  1 '  — J  Henry  lV.,i, 

PagB  2ffil,  line  16*.  Lging  Vaiet.  [Garrick's 
comedy  uf  that  name.] 

Line  IW.  A  wandering' Perfgrint.'  jAcbar 
acter  in  Geoice  Colmau's  cooiedy.  JiAn  Itull,] 

Line  17:1.  iJraiccansfr.  [A  savage  brasKaiio- 
cio  in  BuolcinEham's  Thf  A*Apur»ttJ.] 

Line  IDS.  AKoit  a  toudrrund  a  loftitr  Kraia. 
[The  fint  line  of  Bowles's  A  Uptrit  oT  Ditamn 

Line  1226.  Virgil'sdevilithveraet.  Hamy.d* 
circ\dator  of  the  dniiialian  of  the  bluoil.  ami 
to  fling  away  Virgil  in  bis  ecstasy  of  admiealiea, 
and  say,  '  the  booh  had  a  devil. 

Lincr2H.  Tovfil.  [The  Rev.  O.f  .T«i«U*n 
a  fellow  and  tnt«r  of  Trinity  College.  Cuf 
bridge,  during  I>ord  Byron's  tssideQce.  aai 
owed  this  notjce  to  the  zeal  with  nbioh  Iw  haj 
protested  against  name  jnventle  vagnrics.] 

Page  =6(1.  line  =41.  BelU  and  cTnU.  'Hta' 
a  gaming-huuse  so-called,  where  yon  risk  Uuls. 
and  are  cheated  a  good  deal.  'Clab.'apleasaH 
purgatory,  where  you  lose  mors,  uid  am  ngt 
■apposed  to  be  cheated  at  all. 

Une'281.  A  taller- d /leroim,  JahntOH 
■'nil.  'Irene  had  to  speak 


S  the  , 


It  ■■Mm 


ork  ;   bat  tl.c   a 


.<1  sh.-  . 


3  olliifitd  topj 


I,  that  thoD^h  b 


.      lod  of  his 

bronism  to  «t 

and  if  be  could  have  prodnoedtiia 


off  tht      ...       _ 

effect 'by  makint. 

him.  —  'blue  he  would  have  made  hi. . 

Line  2(«.  1  tnatht  an  npera  vorte  (Ann  Demit 
did.  {tn  170l>,  Dennis,  the  critic,  »rot»  an  Ef 
say  on  the  Operas  a/I"'  il<e  Italian  manner.yiAui 
are  ahoul  to  be  estaUithed  on  the  Er^iih  tiage! 
in  which  he  endeavoredto  show,  that  it  b  a 
diversion  of  more  pernicious  conseqnence  thaa 
the  moat  lioentioos  play  that  ever  appeared  upn 
the  stage.] 

"         iil,l - 

the  Opera 
fashionables  of  the  1    .   . 

Line  -i  11>.  Ere  srenet  mere  piag'd  bt  mattf  a 
reverend  elrrk.  'The  first  theatrical  repiewsta- 
tiona,  entitled  "Mystericsand  Mondities." were 
generally  enacted  at  Christmas,  by  tnonks  (as 
the  only  persons  who  conid  read),  and  lattnly 
hv  the  clergy  and  Btudenta  of  the  nniveiratiea. 
'*        '  lually   AdatB, 


Pater  CcBlestis,    Faith,  Vic. 
War       ■    —  -  -     ■■  ■ 


FACES  263-267  N^ 

Tolio  does  not  bet ;  but  every  maa  who  nuuD- 
taina  race-bones  is  a  pronioter  of  all  the 
ooDOomitaDt  anla  of  the  turf.  [Jienmlio,  Cba 
•eoond  Eatl  Grosvenor,  aiatronuf  Ibe turf, was 
originator  of  a  motion  in  Parliament  to  suppreu 
(he  kiunday  newspapers,] 

Line  X».  Foote'ii  faalastic  limt.  [Samnsl 
Foota  (1T21H7TT),  actor  and  playwiight.] 

Lbe339.  '  Ckrononholondmiogos.'  [Chronon- 
hotonthoiogog^  ^tbe  must  tr^fioal  tnigedy  ever 
yet  tnwedisad  by  any  oompany  of  traeediana,' 
by  Henry  Ca       ^ 

LiooMS.  .-„^..._ 

brd.  Under Plato'spiLDwa 

of  Sopliroii  wia  found  the  day  he  died. 

Line  a52.  FeUer'd  by  u-hig  Walpole.  [In  173T 
the  niaaaKSr  of  Goodmiin's  Fields  Theatn  hav. 
iuK  bronehC  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  a  fanecalled 
T%e  Gelain  Jtu'np,  which  had  beenproffend  for 
exhibition,  the  minister  paid  the  proGta  whioh 
might  have  ovurued  fmtn  the  performaace,  and 
detained  the  co^y.  He  then  made  extracts  of 
the  moat  eiceptianable  pnaaoeas,  abuunding  in 
profanenese.  seditiDn,  and  blasphemy,  read 
them  to  Che  honse,  and  obtained  Irave  to  btiug 
in  a  bUl  to  limit  the  number  of  playhouses ;  to 
aabject  all  dramatic  writiagB  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain;  and  to  oompet  the 
proprietors  to  take  out  a  hiwnse  for  every  pro- 
duction before  it  ouuld  nppear  on  the  stage.] 

Line  .13r>.  Chester JiM-  His  speech  on  the 
Licensing  Act  is  one  of  bis  most  eloquent  eSorta. 

LineSlil.  '.trcAci-'  — 'Su^n.'  [Chaiaelen  in 
Farrinhar's  The  Beam'  Stratagem.] 

Line  'JS2.  'Copper'  itKnue.  Michael  Perei. 
the  'Copper  Captain,'   m  IFletcber's]  Bait  a 

tinem].  Willi,' ikiU.  [The  Rev.  Dr.  Francis 
WiUii  attended  Qeorge  HI. in  his  fiist  atCaok  of 

Line  ^iJ.  Maclieath't  example.  [Dr.  Johnson 
was  of  the  like  opinion.  Of  tlie  BrogariOpera 
be  says,  in  his  Life  of  Gay:  'The  play,  like 
many  others,  vas  plainly  wrilteu  only  to  divert, 
without  any  morM  purpose,  and  is.  therefore, 
not  Ukely  to  do  gooJ :  nor  can  it  be  conceived, 

admits,  to  beprodnctive  of  much  evil.^ 

Line  3tl9.  Coliier's  curse.  Jerry  Collier's  oon- 
troyeny  with  CongreTe,  eto-,  on  the  snlyeet  of 
the  drams,  is  too  well  known  to  require  further 


Page  at 
Baxter  di 
IraU^oi 


.  And  Simeon  Lick,,  where 
'  Mr.  Siineou  is  the  very 
tiuntor  of  'good  works.' 


ably  lapported  by  John  Stiekli    , 

Imarer  in  the  same  vineyard:  —  but  I  ray  no 
TDore.  for,  according  to  Johnny  in  fnll  congrega- 
tion, -no  hopei  for  Iktm  as  laughs:  [The  Rev, 
<^bar!es  Simeon,  fellow  of  King's  College, 
Oambridee.-  aiealona  Calviniat,  who,  inoouaeh 

J  nance  of  his  zeal,  was  engaged  in  sundry  warm 
iaputationa  with  other  divines  of  the  univer- 
sity.]   Baxter's   Shove  to  heaey-a d    Chrit- 

lians,  the  veritable  title  of  a  book  once  in  good 
repute,  and  likely  enongh  to  be  lo  arain.  [Tbe 
author  wu  really  »  ceiitun  WilliamBonyan.] 


er  paid,  and  may, 
like  him,  be  one  day  a  senator,  having  a  better 
qualification  than  one  half  of  the  beads  he  crops. 

Line  4nU.  Purge  in  spring-like  Baurs. 
['  Bayes.  Why.  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  do.  U  I 
am  to  write  familiar  things,  as  sonnets  to  At- 
mida,  and  the  like,  I  make  ose  of  stewed  pmnes 
only  ;  but  when  I  have  a  grand  design  in  band, 
I  ever  take  pbysic  and  let  blood;  for  when  you 
would  have  pure  swiftness  of  thought,  and  6ery 
flights  of  tanc3^  yon  must  have  a  care  of  tha 

Jensive  part.  In  Que,  you  mast  pui^.'  ^  Be- 
tarixU.  —  It  is  said  that  Dryden  resorted  to 
purging  for  inspiration,  and  Byron  himself  did. 
or  pretended  to  do.  tbe  same,] 

Page  2«,  line  520,  '  He  'It  swell  -ay  Mil  i*™- 
fand  lo  a  plam.'  [Cant  U'rm  for  ,£1CU  000^ 

Line  nA},  Is  poor  as  Jras,  or  an  Irish  mine. 
'  Iro  panperior:'  this  is  the  same  beggar  who 
boxed  with  Ulysws  fur  a  pound  of  lud's  fry, 
which  be  lost,  and  half  a  dozen  teeth  besides. 
—  See(Wi/i«v,  b,  la.  — The  Irish  gold  mine  of 
Wioklow,  which  yields  just  ore  enough  to  swear 
by,  or  gild  n  bad  guinea. 

Line  :*V<.  Banard's  fate.  For  the  story  of 
Billy  Havard's  tragedy,  see  Dsvieu's  Life  of 
Clarritlc.  I  believe  It  is  Begalus.  or  ChaAes  the 
First.  ThemomentitwRsknownMbehis,the 
thinned,  and  tbe  book-eetler  refused  to 


-  .-.  and  columns.     In  the  original  MST^ii 

couplet  followed  :- 

Thnisih  wbat '  Godi.  men.  and  columni '  IntanUot, 
ThB  DoTll  End  jBlTray  pirdon  -  in  •  Pict,] 

Line  rm.  Eclectics.  To  the  Eclectic  or  Chris- 
tian Reviewers  I  have  to  return  thanks  for  the 
fervour  of  (hat  charity  which,  in  180!l.  indnced 
them  to  express  a  hope  that  a  thing  then  pub- 
lished bymemichtlead  to  certain  consequences, 
which,  although  natural  enQugb.  surely  cama 


tt  vTElched  hemes,'    [3fii^ 


beth.t 

'"         ^oi'the'Edi^i     _. 
Hours  of  Idleness,  vol,  vii,  p,  IfW.) 

Line  ISO,  From  Cordon  unkinil  A  lerisiurnt. 
Inveniea  alinm,  si  te  hic  fnstidtt,  Alexin. 

Line  (i3H.  Jaclann.  [John  Jackson,  ijiampion 
of  England  from   17115  t^  1MU3,  was  Byron's 


r  in  the  1 


y 


Pago  aOi.  line  T17,  Pollio  plny'd  ihU  prank. 

She    MS.   in   Mr.  Murray's   possession   reads 
Krers  for  Pollio.] 

Page  9)7,  line  7:i7,   Thrre  lives  one  dmid.  [Cf. 
English  Bards,  v.  Til.  74:; :  — 


le  For  your  dsUy  bnsd.'] 


PAGES  368-176 


Line  703.  There '*  plenty  t»f  the  tort.  Here  will 

F  Mr.  Oifford  allow  me  tu  intruduce  onoe  more  to 

I  hi»  notim  tbe  nole  Enriivoi,  the  'altimiB  Ki>- 

I  manorum.'lhelattof  theCnucanti!  — '  Edwin  ' 

the  'profoand/  by  oar  Lady  of  I^anLelimeELt  I 

bare  be  is.  aa  lively  lu  in  tlie  days  oE  '  yivW  said 

Buviiid  tl.B  Com«C.'     I  thousht  Fitzgerald  had 

beeo  ihe  tail  of  pony ;  but,  alua  1  he  is  only  the 


Nothlag  '• 
Wltlioul  tb 


Pa^  268,  line  S22.  Budgrll'*  dory.  lEDstsoe 
Bud^ll   (16U6-]^T},    the  faiend  of   Addiaon. 


»nd  Addison  sppnivBd,  paunot  be  wronp.' 

Page  'Jl^,  line  :!2.  7'hrir  muril'r',!  sag,'',  luUsI 
dmi.  Socrates  drank  the  hemluck  a  short  time 
Wore  snnset. 

Pntm  "im.  line  44.  The  gay  kiosk.  The  kiook 
is  a  Turkish  summer-house;  the  palm  is -with- 
Dnt  the  present  walls  of  Athens,  not  far  from 
the  temple  of  Theaeus,  between  which  and  the 
tree  the  wall  intervenes. 

Page  270,  line  122.  ■  When  Venas  half  avengtd 
Minerva't  thanie.'  Hin  lordship's  name,  and 
that  of  one  who  no  longer  bean  it.  are  carved 
coBapicnooily  on  the  Farthenan ;  above,  in  a 
part  not  far  distant,  are  the  torn  remnanta  of 
the  baaso-relietos,  destroyed  in 
to  remove  them.  [Lord  Elgin  w> 


<^lfa, 


voraed  from 
nfant  offotu 


KOre.  Mr.  West,  on  seeinc'the  '  £lein  t^llea- 
tion  '  (I  suppose  we  shall  hear  of  the  '  Aber- 
shavr '  and  '  Jack  Shephard '  colleodon),  deolared 

t  lordship' 
---Hiedv 

Ehrin  He 

op?'-  a 

Line  aw.  Erato'straxui.  (For  notoriety  he  set 
fire  to  the  temple  of  ArtemiB  of  the  Epbesians.] 

Line  213.  Look  la  ihe  Bailie.  [Capenhaj^en 
was  bombarded  by  the  EnglUh  in  September, 
1807.J 


)r  Cribh  was  sadly  puizled  when  the 
marbles  were  first  eihiblted 
he  asked  if  it  was  not  '  a  stone 


Line2Hl.  '  Look  to  ike  Satt.'     ..„ 
eorred  in  India,  in  \m>  and  IHIO.I 

LinoSJl.  ifOTMja.  [At the  bi«le of  B 
March  5, 1811,  the  Spaniards  f^vo  no  vn 
to  their  EDgliih  allies.    The  coutingent  of  Pv' 
tueuese,  however,  took  partin  "-       -     --  -   — -' 
Line  2't.'i.  'Btat  paper  cred\ 

'  BiMt  pAper  CTodlt  '.  lakt  add  h«  nippjy, 
Tint  leads  CoRDpUao  Ufbter  wingi  lo  flj 

Page  2T2,  line   ^i4.    And  piraUt   b<B 
that's  lifibthind.  TheUealaad  Dover Ti 

Pagu  37:*,  '1 


f  of  the  marijHwtiJdi 


.  On  i7ouni/uir'>  heath  I 


Lord  Kil'uKk 
w  af  the  Duka 
ited  the  I 


I  Bnsby  (17a5-I8.tS),  anthoi 

f  Grmia.  A  Satire,  etc.  —  Fitx, 

Hamburg't  pari.     [After 


Jard; 

Line  60.   fVi       .  ,  .  , 

fall  of  Hambuw.  in  1810,  thi 

Gothenbertf  or  Relieolasd,     BynB 


Line 


red  of  . 

7r..  Mfiner-ffmr  volumr. 
lllislory  of  the  Ftmaie  S. 

"""'",  Brun<:k  —  Hev<it. 


ertbaJ 
By«»^ 


X,  by  ChriM» 
[WeU-knon 


^fu 


classical  st 

Page  275,  line  127.  EgmA's  Almai.  DaodBC 
girls  —  who  do  for  hire  what  Waltz  doth  gratii. 

Line  142.  Goats  m  their  viiage.  It  cannai  bi 
complained  now,  aa  in  (he  Lady  BaossiinV 
time,  of  the  '  Sieur  de  la  Croii.'  that  there  ba 
'no  whiskera;'  hut  how  far  these  ar»  indi«» 
tiotiH  of  vulonr  in  the  field,  or  eliMwhere,  maf 
still  be  qneatiaiutble. 

Liue  151.  Though  gentle  Genlit.  in  her  arifi 
H-ilh   Slofl,    [Matume   Genlis.  cotum 

the  waltz,  writes,  'as  a  foreigner,  i  

take  the  liberty  to  censure  this  kind  of  d 
but  this  1  can  say.  that  it  appears  intiilerabie  la 
Qenuan  writers  of  superior  merits  who  are  dM 
accused  of  severity  of  manners.'  —  Quoted  by 
E.  H.  Coleridge.] 

Psee  27(i,  line  162.  The  court,  the  Begem,  lilt 
herielf  wrre  netr.  An  anachroninn  —  Wain 
and  the  battle  of  AnsterliU  are  before  said  ta 
have  opened  the  ball  together :  the  bard  meua, 
lif  he  means  any  tbin^,)  Walti  was  not  to  maA 
in  vogoe  till  the  Itegent  attained  the  acme  oi 
bis  popularity.  Walti,  the  comet,  whiikos. 
and  the  new  government  illuminated  haates 
and  earth,  in  all  their  xlory,  mush  about  tk* 


Depeoi 
}rtliB 


■till.  —  Printtr'i  Daal. 

Line  166.  New  coins.  Amongst  othen  a'n«ir 
enc«  —  a  creditable  coin  now  ionhaoaiiog, 
B  pound,  in  paper,  at  the  fairttst  oaloal^ 

Uns  168.  Jenl^.  [Robert  Buka  Jenkinon, 
second  Earl  of  Liverpool.  Seoretary  at  Wu  and 
tor  the  Coloniea  From  IHOtI  to  1H12.] 

Line  ITT.  JHji ,ahaliasivoiiT  The  Kentle, 

or  ferodonB,  ruder  ma;  fill  Dp  the  blank  as  ha 
pleases  —  there  are  solera]  din^Uabic  namm  at 
Au  service,  IbeiuE  already  in  the  Rw^t'aJ:  it 
wonld  not  be  fair  to  back  an;  peonliar  Initial 
against  the  alphabet,  as  every  month  will  add 
to  the  list  nov  entered  for  the  iweepMakea: — a 
distinguished  consonant  is  *wd  to  be  the  favorite, 
much  agaiuit  the  wiahes  of  the  lameing  one*. 

Line  211.  Xf' ndliing  fnllaaniall  ikii  palmiT^ 
■cOTjl  f '  In  Tnrkay  a  pertinent,  here  an  imperti- 
-lent  and  snperflnons,  queatiDn  —  literally  pnt, 


t.  by  a  Per. 


-  Vide  Morier's  TroBtU. 


ilebrated  foi 
.  ffi.  ■  RefreshiDK.'  f 
firat  used  in  the  Editumrgh  Reviao  —  probably 
by  Mr.  Jeffrey,  says  the  early  editoi        *^ 
.  — -r^.i- i=~^niate  use  of  I' 

6K.  Ifvouaj ,, 

.n  was  a  student  of 


(1T90), besides  niuneroDs  tragedies  sad  tmnsla- 
tiona,  was  a  prominent  social  figrure  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Dilettante  Soeiety.  Byron  wrote  of 
'  a  that  he  '  has  imitated  everybody,  and  oc- 


Line  !2n.  Tht  Old  Girl's  Review.  ['My 
Grandmother's  Review,  the  British.'] 

Page  2B0,  line  156.  'Sio  me  servavit  Apollo.' 
[The  closins  words  of  Horace's  Satire  I.  ix.  — 
Sotheby  is  a  good  man^rhyiaea  well  (if  not 
wisely) ;  bat  is  a  bore.  Ee  seiies  you  by  the 
botton.  One  night  of  a  root  at  Hn.  flopa's, 
he  had  tastenea  npon  me  —  (something  about 

unemnon.  or  0 
notwitlistanding  my  sympt 
tress  (for   I  was  ia  love,  ana 

minute  when  neither  mothers,  _^ , 

nor  rivals,  nor  gosxips  were  near  my  then  idol, 
who  was  beautifal  as  the  ststaea  of  the  gallery 
where  we  stood  at  the  time. I  —  Sotheby,  I  say, 
had  seized  apon  me  by  the  button  and  the 
'     ieither._    Willi 

.  and  coming  up  to  ns  both, 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  patbetioally  bade  me 
farewell ;  "  for,"  said  he.  "  I  see  it  ts  >U  over 
with  yon."  Sotheby  then  went  his  way ;  "  tie 
me  itrnaBil  Apollo."   — Bybon  i>iiiry,  1831.] 

PaaB281,hnBi».  'Tii  one  in  '(*«  StampM.' 
[Woidsworth  was  ooUeotor  of  stamps  for  Cnm- 
beriaad  and  Weatmoreland.] 


line  63.  I  eon  have  ihtm  at  Grangt't.  Grange 
is  or  was  a  famous  pastry-eook  in  Piccadilly. 

Line  TT.  I^t  tlu  tattt  rif  Uu  acton  at  bat  it 
(0  IB.  y  When  I  belonged  to  the  Dmry  I^na 


squalibles  with  my  committee  breUkren — dra 

Kt  Ivan  aooepMd,  read,  and  the  parts  diatri- 
ted.  But  to  1  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mattar, 
npon  some  WpuJ-neas  on  the  part  of  Kean,  or 
warmth  on  that  of  the  aothor,  Sotheby  with- 
drew kiis  play.'  —  Btboh  Diary,  1821.] 

Page  2H2,  line  SO.  '  And  fear.'  at  tht  Greek 
tayi:  for  'purging  llie  mind.'   [Aristotle's  fa- 


1  DonstanC  friend  of  Mr.  Wordsworth.] 
Line  IIT.  Jtfu  Lord  Stventif/oar.   [Jamea,  the 
-   ^    ^     '   Lonadole,   offered   to  build,  and 


war.] 

Ldne  110.  Tht  poti,  teho,  singing  ^ pedUri  and 
asses,    [Compare  Dtm  Juan.lli.,  c\ 

PaBea&i,linesl44,145.  iJiV Humpbv -  Daka 
Humphry.   [Sir  Hnmphry  Davy.] 

Line  l.-sn.  Miss  Diddle.   [Miss  LydU  White, 

circle  of  lAndon  artists  and  literati.   The  name 
"  by  the 

serotid  daion.  [George  III.  died  the^thof  Jan- 
uary, 1820,  — a  year  in  which  the  revolutionary 
spirit  broke  ont  all  over  the  south  of  Enrope.f 

Page  286,  line  92.  Unless  ht  tifi  a  German 
wili.  [Byron  nllades  to  an  idle  story  abont 
George  III.,  that  he  bad  secreMd  and  deatroyad 
the  tsBtament  of  Geoiye  II.] 

Page  28T,  line  16T.  St.  Barthdomtvi.  [Tradi- 
tion states  that  he  was  flayed  alive  and  then 
omoified  head  downwards.] 

Page  288,  line  216.  By  Captain  Parry's  crew, 
in  'Melville's  Sound.'  [See  Captain  Edward 
Parry's  Voyage,  in  1819-20,  for  the  DinjoveiT 
of  a  northwest  passage.  —  '  I  believe  it  ia  af- 
most  impossible  for  words  to  give  au  idea  at  tha 
baanty  and  variety  which  this  msgnifioent 
phenomenon  displayed.  The  luminons  arch  bad 
broken  into  irregiuer  masses,  streaming  with 
much  rapidity  in  different  directions,  varying 
continually  in  shape  and  interest,  and  extending 
themselves  from  north,  by  the  east,  to  north, 
etc.'] 

Line  224.  ./oAaiuiaSwlAcoh.  [The  ased  luna- 
tic, who  fancied  herself,  sod  was  believed  by 
many  followers,  to  be  with  child  of  a  new  Hea- 
siah.  died  in  1815.1 

Page  290,  line  364.  j4pictW  board.  [A.  noted 
epicure  of  the  time  of  Attgnstus  and  Tibt 


death.] 

Page  291   line  436.   It  being  a  tort  qf  knight- 
hood, or  gilt  key.  [A  gold  or  gilt  key,  pee]ring 


from  below  the  akirlB  of  the  aoat,  markB  a.  lord 
ohamberlaio.J 

Line  140.  jyihal  the  aummer  iV  not  too  letvrr. 
[An  allusion  lo  UonuB  WalpoU's  eipt«aiion  in 
A  Utter  —  '  the  iumiii«r  has  ast  in  with  lis  uiuo/ 

.  ^lnMA«r,  that  ht  wot  a 

M  whom  tJieLetters  of  JuniaibBia  been  attrib- 
oteit,  we  find  the  Duke  at  Portland,  Lord  OeorKe 
Saoknlle,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
Dnnnine,  the  Ret,  John  Home  Tooke.  Mr, 
flueli   Bofd.  Dr.  Wilmot,  etc.] 

PageaSfl,  linBG67,  ■JVominii  tTmira.'  [The 
motto  of  Junina  is.  Slat  noni'nu  umbra.] 

LinefiHG.  Skiddaat,  iSouthey'sraaidence  wu 
on  the  share  of  Derwentwater,  near  the  moan- 
tain  tikiddaw.] 

Page  29ti,  line  T2R.  Non  Di,  noD  hominen. 
[yon  Apntnes,  non  i^i'.  Horace,  .'Irs  Poet.,  ^72, 
thua  translated  by  Martin :  — 

Line  i:V3.  P;e  anae  ngam.  [Henri  James 
P]-e,  the  predeceaaor  of  Suuthej  io  the  poet- 
laureateahip,  died  in  im.t.l 

Page  2)7.  line  T7S.  Panlaoerafi/.     [The  equal 
rale  of  alt:   the  vpll-known  Utopian  ^veru- 
t  wbiob    Coleridge,   Southey,   and   othera 
a ._..■,   -     ._  „i„J 

■Ucrcfft:    See 

..J  A^amo,    [AlfonsoX.. 

M).]   Allonso  apeoking  of 

thfl  Ftolomean  ayitem,  fiaiil,  th^t  had  he  been 
oonatUted  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  would 
have  spared  the  Maker  aanie  abaurditieit.' 

Line  KlIJ.  OJ'Jrom  kia  •  mdodioas  Ivanp.' 
See  Aobrey'R  oocoiint  nf  Uie  appnrition  which 
diaappeAred  '  with  a  ooriouB  perfa 
mftodiotu  twang:  [In  lISMi  John  . 
liihedJfweeWani*e«,BoolleotionofKho«t 

Page  aw,  linen  IH,  UO.  AJfieffl  0/ luilen 
cartA  divide.  JThe  graTe  of  Foi,  in  WefltToioErter 
Abbey,  is  withia  eighteen  inches  of  that  of 
Pitt.] 

Line  31,  Tlvngh  Alnander'i  urn  a  show  br. 
grown.  [A  Harcophagns,  of  breccia,  auppoaed 
to  liave  eontiined  the  dust 


rey  jinb- 


of  the 


aiider,  which 


in  consequenoe  of  the  capitulation  of  Alexau- 
drin,  in  Febroary.  imK.',  waa  presented  by 
Qenrge  111,  to  the  British  Maseam.] 

Page  l^ii',  line  (H,  A  turgton's  itatemenl  and 
an  raA's  harangufi!  [Mr.  Barry  O'Meutn  wfui 
(.orgeon  t<.  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  —  The  Earl 
of  BatharBt  defended  the  govemment  in  their 
tfeatment  of  Napoleon,  whioh  waa  assuled  by 
Lord  Holland  in  the  Hou»e  of  Lords,  in  181T.] 
LineSS.  Ahualilflafi'd.  [The  bast  nt  his  son.] 
Line  t)9.  Thf.  paltry  gaoler.  [Sir  Hudson 
L^e.j 

mgh.   [Captain 

of  his  inlarTiew  with  the  i 

his  Voiiagi  Io  Loo-clioo.] 


Hudson   Li>< 
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A  nd  the  Uiff  iwgeon,  wha  MointaiH'i 
[O'Meara  made  cJuirgeB  that  tjr 
we  had  prompted  him  to  poiw^ 
ByFOD  seems  to  haie  credited  tha 


Line  WB.  And  hiaher  inorldt  than  tki*  are  kit 
again.     [Buonaparte  died  the  Glh  of  May.  1M21.1 

Page  300,  line  128.  Hit  Gwaciin^i  Jiat. 
[GaaHclio,  eonstabia  of  Franoe.  died  in  the 
midst  of  his  triompha,  before  ChdteattDeuf  da 
llajidon,  in  IvHW.  The  English  gatriaon.  whiet 
had  conditioned  to  sorrender  at  a  certain  time, 
marohed  out  the  day  after  hia  death  :  and  tha 
uommander  respectfully  laid  the  keys  of  the 
fortress  on  the  bier,  so  that  It  might  appear  tO 
liBTe  surrendered  to  his  ashes.] 

Line  l-M.  Like  Ziska'i  dram.  (John  Ziska 
11360-1424).  a  dislinguiahsd  leader  of  the  Ilu- 
BJtes,  It  is  recorded  of  him,  that,  In  dying,  he 
onlsred  his  sklu  to  be  made  tha  oovenng  uf  a 

Line  14n.  H'hiU  Iht  dark  tiadet  of/arlr  «■ 
xlood.  [At  the  battle  of  the  pjramida,  in  Jnly. 
ITMB,  Buonaparte  said,  ~  ■  Soldiera  I  from  ihs 
summit  of  yonder  pyramids  forty  age*  biibuld 
you.'] 

Line  lli«,  Magani^i  minarelt.  [Referring  to 
-' ■  --ipt  of  Charles  XU., in  1709,  to  Mai* 


Mo» 


«■] 


Page  301,  Une  203,  Xulmi,  where  /tJl  dtt 
Swtae  of  vuiorj/.  [GuBtarus  Adolphns  fell  j> 
&e  battle  of  Lutaen,  in  1GH2J 

Line  317.  ilwf  (Aou  Ijfe.  (Tha  Ue  of  Elb«.| 

Line  22T.  Sear !  hear  Premethnu,  1  teflr 
the  reader  to  the  lirat  address  of  PronielbeiB 
in  jEachyloB, 

l.iiie24>4.  Frndom  and  ],face  to  that  wMd 
boasli  his  birlh-  [Tbe  celebrated  motto  on  m 
French  medal  of  Franklin  was,  — '  EHpnit  eiela 
fnlmen,  sceptmmque  tyrannis,'! 

Pa^  ;M)3.  line  :i61).  'lago!  and  clow  SpatH ." 
{'Santiaeo  y  serra  EspaBa! '  the  old  bpunisk 
waroty.f 


__je369.    IToK 
Made.    [See  n 


I,   (he 


■e  than 
[aid  of 


12,  LneK 

le  3TH.  Bui  to!  a  Congress:  [The  Co* 
i  of  tlie  Sovereigns  of  Russia.  Austria, 
aia.  etc,,   which  assembled  at  Verona,  ia 

le  384.   Hemii.    [Patriolt    Benry.   of   Vit- 


B  4]<1.     Whosr  old  laurels  j 


Line  4?2,  Thv  good  old  man.  [Oandiaa's 
fumons  old  man  of  Verona,  'qui  suburbinia 
nauquoiii  egressus  est.'l 

Page  XU,  line  44t'.  Pulh.  [lAplajid  traTel' 
ing  sledges.] 

Line  4fjl,  Sfanii  an  old  ipoman.  bit  no  Catlit- 
rine.  [The  dexterity  of  Catherine  eTtrieated 
Peter  (osUed  the  Great  by  courtesy),  when  sar- 
rounded  by  the  Mussulmans  on  the  banks  a( 


■T  Pnith.] 


•yfiML 


i^.  Fatal toGotii are Xertit' sunny  fi. 

[AtXeres,  inTIl,  Roderic,  the  last  GothM~- 
.__,__  _,  6__. ._  dHtemledhy  theS«rao(H.| 


71  of  Spain, 
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Lino  481.  HU  (u4  hath  tougher  icaUa  (Aon  Si- 
nnpe.  [Sinope.  on  the  Emdne,  the  birthplace  of 
the  cynic  Oioeenea.J 

Line  5U] .  In  lajnno  tlnguence  meant '  Action, 
anion  I '  [The  word  is  v>«<«i«r»,  uid  meanB 
rather  nil  the  art  i>f  the  actor.  —  The  atoiy  a 
told  in  Flutaroh'a  Liea  ofthr  Ten  Orators.] 

Page  305,  line  514.  Calm  HartwtWi  grfta 
abode,  illartwell,  in  BuckiDghaniahire  —  tlit> 
residenoe  u[  Louig  XVIII.  during  tbe  Utt«r 
reflra  of  the  Eml (Ration.] 

""".    Thalnost,ththooku!lierektiuiipendi 


(Ae  morld. 


The  Kutt 


iMpHndit  wtiiDoo,  —  BoBj 
*"  '■IB  Boqnnintanco. 


3  merely  ww 


Line  040.  '  Pilolt  tcho  have  meatlieT'd  tvery 
itorni.'  ['  The  Klot  that  weather'd  the  stonn ' 
ia  the  burthen  of  a  aong.  in  haaot  of  Pitt,  by 

Page  ;»7,  line  TIB.  And  luUle  Greeks.  ICoant 
Ciwo  d'lstriiu,  afterwardH  President  of  ETreece.] 

Page  '■»<!*.  line  T'SO.    The  iwunff,  Ailvanax   -' 
'        ""        '^'    oieon  FnuHjoiB  C! — '"" 

utadt,  died  at  the  , 

1,  lliSi,  havine  just  attaineil 
ma  twonty-nrat  year.] 

Line  741.  The  'narliai  Argvt.  [Count  Neip- 
perg,  chaiaberliuii  and  second  hosband  tuMana 
Loaiiia,  had  but  one  eye.) 

Line  708.  She  caught  Sir  William  Curd)  in  a 
tilt !  [GeorEC  the  Fourth  ia  said  to  have  been 
•OKiuwbat  annoyed,  on  enlerinB;  the  levee  room 
at  Dolyrood  (Aoeost,  18221in  fuUStnart  tartan, 
to  see  only  one  figore  nimilarlr  attired  (and  of 
rimilar  bulkl  —  that  of  Hir  William  Cnrtia.] 

Pace  311),  line  3.  Tliat  tomb  which  gleaming 
o'er  rhe  diff.  A  tomb  above  tbe  rocha  on  the 
promontory,  by  some  aappoeed  the  aepnlchre  of 

Line  S2.  Sullana  of  ihe  nighlingale.  The  at- 
tachment of  the  nightineiile  Co  the  rose  ia  a 
well-kuown  Persian  fable.  It  I  minUke  not.  the 
'  Balbnl  of  a  thouumd  uleB '  is  one  of  his  appel- 


Kslar  Aga.  (the  sinve  of  the  aeraiclio  and  f^^r- 
dian  of  the  women\  wlio  appointa  the  Way- 
wode.  A  pander  and  eunaoh  —  theae  are  not 
polite,  jet  true  npnellationa  —  now  intLvriu  the 
GoDenwr  of  Athens! 

Paau  312,  Une  32a,  Tophaike.  Musket.  - 
The  Bairamis  announced  by  the  vannon  ataon- 
Mt ;  the  illumination  of  the  Mosques,  and  the 
firing  of  all  kinda  of  small  arms,  loaded  with 
JnWj  procl^ni  it  during  the  night. 

Lme228.  Rhanatani.  [A  month  of  fasting. 
followed  hy  the  Bairam J 

Line  Ml.  Jerreed.  Jerreed,  or  Djerrid,  a 
blunted  TnrhiHh  javelin,  which  ia  darted  from 
hornoback  with  Rreat  furce  and  precision. 

Pace  IlLI,  line  a.Vi.  .1(apAaB._Tlie  ataehan.  a 
long  dagger  worn  with  pistoli  in  the  belt,  in  a 
metal  aoabbard.eenemlly  of  silver  1  and.amonti: 
Ihe  wealthier,  gUt,  or  of  gold, 


iri  the  privjlwed  colour  of  the  Prophe .  _  _ 

oua  pretended deaceodaatA ;  withthem.asbera, 
Cuith  (the  family  inheritance)  is  nnppoaed  to 
saperaede  the  neoesiMty  of  good  worka ;  thej 
are  the  worst  of  a  very  indifferent  brood. 

Page  SH,  line  :«9.  The  intect-quetn  0/ eaalem 
ipring.  The  blae-winged  butterlly  of  Kash- 
meer,  the  moat  rare  and  beantiful  ol  the  apeoiea. 

Line  423.  Ii  lite  the  Scorpion  girt  b)/Jire.  Air 
lading  to  the  dubtoui  snicide  of  these  - 
ao  plac«d  for  eiperiment  by  gentle  philooi 
Some  mojnt^n  that  the  position  of  the  aung, 
when  tnmed  towards  the  head,  ia  merely  ft  con- 
Tulxive  tnovement:  bnt  utiiers  have  aotnsllr 
brought  in  the  verdict  '  Fclo  do  as.' 

Page  316,  line  4IW.  Fhingari.     The  moon. 

Line  47it.  Bright  as  Ihe  jcir-tl  0/  Giamtchid. 
The  celebrated  fabnloua  ruby  of  Sultan  Giam- 
aohid.  the  embellisher  of  Istakhar;  from  ita 
spleDdoor,  named  Schebgerag.  'the  torch  of 
night ; '  also  '  the  cop  of  the  sun.'  ete.  [Co 
pare  the  line  in  FitzQerald'a  Kubdiydl;  '  A 
Jainshyd's    Sev'n-ring'd    Cup   whe 


cornion, 
lophon. 


^And 


rs.']    ^ 


areh  I  Mood. 


Line  4H3,  Though  on  Al-Sira.  _ 

Al-Siodt,  the  bridge  of  breadth,  n _ 

the  thread  of  a  ^miahed  spider,  and  sharper 
than  the  edgv  at  a  swonL  over  which  the  Sfuft- 
suhnana  must  skate  into  Faradiae  to  which  it  ia 
the  only  entrance;  but  this  is  not  the  worst,  tbo 


mble' 


ry  iileasing  in  prospeot  to  tha 
There  is  a  shorter  cut  down- 


neit  paaaenger. 

wards  for  the  Jews  and  Christ.iHiu. 
Line  EC*].  Frangueaan  I    Circassia. 
Page  .1111,  line  .'iliS.  Biamiilah  <     •  In  the  name 
ifGodjJ  thecomnieDcementof  alltheabapMra 
and  of  prayer  and  thanks- 


ot  (he  feori 

^Une'sll.  CAiniu.     [A  Turkish  messenger  or 
interpreter.) 

line  cm.  Thrn  eurl'd  hit  very  brnrd  aritk  ire. 

Muaaulinan.     In   IHtH).   the   Capitan   Pacha^ 
whiskers  at  a  diplomatic  aodience  were  no  lea 
lively  with  indignation  than  a  tiger  cat's,  to  the 
horror  of  all  the  drogouuuis. 
Line  fiCI.  The  craven  cni, -imaun !     Quarter, 

LioeViK.  Palamporr.  The  ftowered  shawl* 
generally  worn  by  persons  of  rank. 

Page  317,  line  TIT.  Calpac.  The  solid  cap 
or  centre  part  of  the  hend-drena  ;  the  shawl  la 
wound  round  it.  and  fomui  the  Inrban. 

Liue7:M.  'Alia  Jin."  Tile  concluding  woida 
of  the  Muerain's  call  to  praver  from  the  highest 
gallery  on  the  exterior  of  the  Minaret. 

LineT43.  Their terchir/i green Iheyirai'e.  The 
following  is  part  of  a  batUe-soog  of  thp  Tnrks : 
'I  see  — I  see  a  dnrk-eyed  girl  of  Paradise, 
and  she  waves  a  handkerchief,  s,  kerchief  of 
green  ;  and  oriea  aloud,  "  Come,  kiss  me,  for  I 
love  thee." '  etc. 

Liue7i>i.  Monkir'iic]/the.   Monkir  and  Nekii 


ntbe 


Btory  taiiiiiiiie  for  damnatioB.  If  llie  aiuwei 
mn  nniia  »r  Ibe  nUueit..  he  in  hauled  up  witli 
■oTthe  and  thiunped  duwn  with  a  red-hot  macb 
till  proporly  ■nuuiiBd,  willi  a  tanely  uf  labaid- 
uu-r  pnibatiani.  The  offlueot  theBeauKeU  isoo 
fuamara ;  tlmre  an  but  two.  and  the  nuiaber  uf 
orthodiu  itrnWHHid  boiog  in  a  iiuall  proportioD 
to  thii  nniainder,  their  banda  am  alwnya  full. 

P»eB  aiM,  lino  7*7.  CalmifT.  (A  roook,  fnnn 
lb*  nair  Greok  >uW>vac.  n  good  old  luan.j 

Una  ISU.  Dark  and  nntartkta  it  the  icmel. 
[Til*  raio^niDg  liBes,  about  tiT»  hundred  in 
nambitr,  wor*.  with  th«  exoeptioD  of  tlie  lost 
•ixtaen.  all  sildud  to  the  ponm,  oitber  dnrine 
ita  flnl  pn>)criHa  tbronijh  the  press,  or  iu  Hubse' 

''"paip.  :«■].  liiia  127:*.  Syntar.     A  .hroud. 

Paen  ■^^'  tlue  1.  Know  in  tht  land  wtere  the 
cyprm  and  mi/riU,  [Thme  openinK  linea  an 
mppowd  to  hara  been  BiiBewted  by  OoeJbo's 
■DDK  in  Vilhrim  itti^er:  Kennat  du  das  Liuid 
wo  die  oitronan  hiahn.l 

Line  S.  Gil.  The  nwe. 

Page  .124,  line  Tl.  WM  Meinooa's  tail. 
MeJQOuD  and  Leila,  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of 
theE    ' 


TheT 

oompliment  a  hnndrod-fald)  eT«D  mora  tnan 
tlWT  hats  the  Chriatiani. 

etBH  -'raa,   tina  201.    TV  line  qf  Caramiayi. 

Canunian  OrIou,  or  Ear-^  Oanmu  Oeluu,  ui  the 

KinollHtl  laiidowniT  In  Turkey;  he  govonis 
n^eain:  tlinao  who,  by  a  kind  of  feudal 
teDurflMHKBoiw  land  on  conditiou  of  service,  are 
Aniltid  TimariatH :  thay  serva  na  Spohia,  acmord- 
inz  to  the  extent  of  territory,  and  bring  a  ear- 
tain  natubet  into  the  field,  tanerally  cavalry. 

line  'H*,  And  Itath  the  meuengrr  lehal  fate. 
When  a  Paoha  is  auffioiently  atronR  to  resist, 
the  aiuslo  messenger,  who  is  always  the  first 
bearer  of  the  order  [or  his  death,  is  strangled 


jid.  and  Miini -   

the  other,  ou  the  same  errand,  by  coi 
the  tofiaotury  patient ;  if.  on  the  coi 
if  weak  or  lo^al.  lie  bows,  kissea  thi 


le  afte_ 
land  of 


teapeotable  ngnatiire,  and  is  bow-strnng  « 
great  oomplacenoy. 

I.ina  23».  Chiboaqut.  The  Tarkish  pipe,  of 
whleh  the  amber  montb-pieee.  and  sometinies 
the  ball  whieh  contains  the  leaf.  \t  adorned 
Willi  preoions  >t4)neB,  if  in  poAse«ainD  of  the 
wealthier  orders. 

Line  'iX'.  Mauj^abt.     Moorish  mercenaries. 

IJne  iX.  Drill.  Jlravos  who  form  the  fai~ 
lorn  hope  of  the  cavalry,  and  always  begin  the 


■onnd  is  OlUh  ;  a  Pry  of  which  thn  Turks,  foi 
asilant  people,  are  eomewbat  pioftue.  partien 
Uriy  daring  the  jeneed.  or  in  the  chase,  bui 
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Page  3S7,  line ;)S».  Within  lht.eava<iflMaJcar. 

The  tfsaaurea  of  the  Pre- Adamite  Sultana,  he* 
U'llerbulot,  artinlti  Islakor. 

Line  I^Tl.  A  Muairliin'a  control.  A  goTeraor, 
the  neil  in  rank  after  a  Pacha ;  a  Waywode  ii 
the  third  :  and  then  ooiue  thn  Agaa. 

Line  :175.  Egripo.  The  NeBiopont.  Acoisd- 
ing  to  the  proverb  the  Turka  ot  Eetipo.  t^ 
Jews  of  Saluuioa    and  the  Greeks  of  Athans, 

Page  S-X,  line  4411.  'I^rcadar.  Oiw  of  0» 
atteadanta  who  niecedea  a  man  of  anthority . 

Page  SUt,  line  4T.  WAidi  .-Ininoii't  na  raa 
prouilln  rouMl.  [Before  tlie  invsaion  of  Peiaia, 
Alexander,  deeming  himself  a  dcHwudant  of 
Aohilles,  placed  garlands  on  tlie  tomb  of  the 
latter,  and  ran  naked  aronnd  it.] 

LineliO.  The  fragrant  biadt  of  ambrr.  Wbea 
rubbed,  the  amber  is  snaoapCible  of  a  perfunw, 
which  is  slight  but  nvl  diswreeable. 

Una  T^'.  Comboloio.     A  Turkish  iwaiy. 

Page  aiW.  line  l.VI.  GalioRgft.  '  Galioiig«e '  - 
or  Oaliongi.  a  sailor,  tliat  is,  a  Turkish  aailor; 
the  Greeks  navigate,  the  Turks  work  the  «iu>a. 

Page  3:11.  line  320.  Fonran'f  reM  Imrdtt. 
Paswan  Oglou.  the  rebel  of  Widln.  who.  for  tlw 

of  his  life,  act  tbewbole  power  of  tLa    * 


defianoe 


Thru  gaot  tktir  harir-taiU 
....,.^.11  '  .1..  nlandard  of  a  I 


•  efa 


wind.     •  norse-t^l.' 

Paee  :iX!.  lina  3W1.    , 

bro  Caniani,  a  Grwk.  famous  for  hie  eff an>  ia 
178SMXI  tor  the  independenoe  of  his  ODimtry ; 
shandoned  bj;  the  Btuaiaiu,  be  beoame  a  ^laM, 


the  Grf. 


IS  these 

re  the  twu 


. ..   Raynhji.     All  who  pay  the  capit*- 

Uon  tax.  called  ibe  '  Harslch.' 

Line  ;WK.  Let  mr  lilce  the  ocean- Patriardi 
roant.     (Noab.l 

Line  401'.  Aden.  'Jannal  al  Aden.' the  per- 
petual abode,  the  Mnssulman  paradise. 

Line«l1.    He  makn  a  folitudr,  and  ealU  H — 

Kce  !  (Translated  from  the  famous  words  ia 
Htiis'  AgriaJa.] 

pB|;eSVl.  line<nS.  And  moim'd  above  iiilm- 
ban  stOM.  A  turban  is  carved  in  stoae  above 
the  graves  of  men  only. 

Linell'27,  Thr  loud  n'ul-utdlih.  The  deaik- 
Bongof  Che  TnrkUh  women.  The  -  aUent  elans ' 
are  the  men.  whose  notions  of  decorom  forbid 
complaint  in  piUi'c. 

Pa(:e:ni.  line 71-2.  /n(oZu^'J:a'*nai»r.  '  .\ad 
airy  tongneji  that  syllaUe  men's  names.^ —  Mni- 
TOX  [Camuil.  For  a  belief  that  the  souls  of  the 
dead  inhabit  the  form  of  birds,  we  nevd  nst 
travel  to  the  Emit.  Ijord  Lyttleton's  glual 
story,  the  belief  of  the  Duchess  of  KeiHlal.  tW 
George  I.  flew  into  her  window  in  the  ahap*  <rf 
n  raven  (see  Orford'a  IIemimjcenc*\  and  *— **j 
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liD*  3S.  Ckibouqut't  dinolving  cloud.  I^pe. 
"■■      "  "iniriiiK  girl*. 

__p, , Haid:.     [A  Turkiah  or 

Qtmud  vevMl.] 

Page  349,  line  160.  Zatanai.    Satu. 

Page  350,  Una  225.  Guinare.  A  femals  name ; 
mean,  lit«i«lly,  the  flower  ot  the  ponucnnate. 

Ftgt  .iaa,  lina  451.  Till  enen  tiie  aa\ffi>*d  tchotf 
with  their  jot !  In  Sir  Thomai  Mora,  for  in- 
itanoe,  on  the  uaffold,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  in 
the  Tower,  whan  graspiog  her  neck,  she  re- 
marked, that  it '  waa  too  slender  to  trunble  ihe 
headsman  mnoh.'  During  one  part  of  the 
French  Revolution,  it  beouue  a  faahion  to  leave 
some  '  mot  *  ms  a  legacy  ;  and  the  quantity  of 
faostiona  last  words  spoken  dnring  that  period 
would  form  a  malaooholT  jeet-book  of  a  con- 
siderable uie. 

Page  355,  line  I.  Slotc  tinkt,  mire  imxly  trt 
kit  race  be  run.  The  opening  lines  as  far  as  seo- 
tion  II.  hare,  perhaps,  Uttle  busineas  here,  and 
were  annexed  to  an  onpuhlished  (though  printed) 
poem ;  but  they  were  written  on  the  spot  in  the 
spring  of  1811,  and  —  I  ■caroe  know  why — 'the 
reader  most  excuse  their  appearance  here  if  he 
can.  [Compare  the  begimuug  of  TKi  Curit  of 
Minena,  wuich  waa  pnUiahad  later  than  the 

»:] 

.line .,  „, 

it  beadi.    Tha  oombolms,  i.. 

Msarr  ;  the  beads  are  in  number  ninety-nine. 

Page  3M,  line  e05.  And  the  aid  Jtoatri  her 

'   raider  hand  contained.    In  the  Levant  it  is  the 

custom  to  strew  flower*  on  the  boilies  of  the 

dead,  and  in  the  hands  of  young  persons  to  place 


tnral  description  fixing  the  scene  or  hero  of  the 
poem  to  any  country  or  age,  the  word  "Serf," 
which  could  not  be  oorrectly  applied  to  the 
lower  claBBeH  in  Spain,  who  were  never  vassals 
of  the  soil,  has  nevertheless  been  employed  to 
deeignate  the  followen  of  our  fictitious  cliiet- 
tain.      [ByroD    elsewhere    intimates,   that    he 


[ByroD    elsewhere 
t  Lara  for  a  chinf  of 


the  Mon 

Page  385,  line  IT.  Spahi'i  band: 
on  3ns  'I'ne  q/'  Cartuman.  page  326, 

Page  3B6,   Une   141.      Cou 
monrgi,   the  favoi 

Grand  Vi2ier  to  A 

Peloponnesus  from  the  Venetians  ii 
paigu,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  ueit, 
agwnst  the  QemaDs.  at  the  battle  of  Peter- 
waradin  (in  the  plain  of  Carlowiti),  in  Hnngary, 
•ndeaTOoring  to  rally  his  guards.  He  died 
of  Us  wounds  next  day.  His  last  order  was  ths 
duoapitation  of  Oeneral  Breuner.  and  some  other 
German  prisoners  ;  and  his  last  words, '  Oh,  that 
I  could  thus  serve  all  the  Christian  dogs  I '  a 
speech  and  act  not  nnlika  one  of  Caligula.  He 
was  a  yoang-  man  of  great  ambition  and  nn- 
hounded  prasomptiou :  onbeingtoldthatPiinoa 
Eugene,  then  opposed  to  him,  'was  a  great 
gener*],*  b«  taia,  '  I  shall  beeoms  a  greater, 
and  at  his  expense.' 


^/ 


, beneath  tha  wall 

of  the  Seraglio  at  Constantinople,  in  the  littl* 
DBvitiea  worn  by  the  Boapharai  in  tha  rook.  ■ 
narrow  terrace  of  which  projects  between  die 

wallandtl       --- 
Line46B. 

superstition  that  UJUiomet  will  draw  tham  in 
Paradise  by  it. 

Page  3U0,  line  522.  BtiU  that  sq/t  and  tender 
moan.  I  must  here  acknowledge  a  close  though 
nnintenCiooal  resemblance  in  these  twelve  lines 
to  a  pasBBge  in  an  unpublished  poem  of  Mr. 
Colendge,  called  Chrittabtl.  It  was  not  till 
after  these  lines  were  written  that  I  heard  that 
wild  and  singularly  original  and  beautiful  poem 
recited;  and  the  HS.  of  that  production  I 
never  saw  till  very  rooently,  by  the  kiudneaa 
of  Mr.  Coleridge  faimaelf,  who,  I  hope,  is 
convinced  that  I  have  not  been  a  wilful  pU^ar- 
iat.  The  original  idea  nndonbtedly  pertains  to 
Mr.  Coleridge,  whose  poem  has  been  composed 
above  fourteen  years.  Lst  ma  conclude  by  a 
hope  that  he  will  not  longer  delay  tha  pubhoa- 
tion  of  a  production,  to  which  1  can  only  add 
my  mite  of  approbarion  to  the  applause  ot  far 
more  oompctent  indgee.  [The  following  are  the 
linaa  in  Chriitabtl  whioh  Byron  unintentionally 
imitated ;  — 

>  Tbs  night  Is  ctaUl,  the  tar«t  liara. 
Is  It  tha  wind  Uuit  moMietta  btesk  t 
There  It  not  wind  saouah  In  lbs  air 
To  move  sway  Uw  lingUt  curl 
ttaiB  tha  loval*  Isdy'a  cheek  — 
Than  la  not  vfaid  anongh  to  twirl 
The  one  red  Isal,  tlw  lut  of  Iti  elsa, 

Hsnatng  BO  llirht,  and  hauKiiu  ao  high, 

On  the  topmost  twig  ttaX  looka  at  the  d^."] 

Page  3ni,  Une  643.  There  is  a  light  doad  bg 
the  moon,   I  have  been  told  that  the  idea  ex- 

Ksssed  in  tbii  and  the  Sve  following  lines  has 
en  admired  by  those  whose  approbation  is  val- 
uable, lam  glad  of  it:  bntit  is  not  original  — 
at  least  not  mine  ;  it  may  be  found  much  better 
expressed  in  pBn»  in  182-3-4  of  the  English  vet^ 
sioD  of  Vaihflc  (1  forget  the  precise  psge  of  th« 
French),  a  work  to  which  I  have  before  referred; 
and  never  recur  toi  or  read,  without  a  rsnewal 
of  fmitifioation.  The  following  ii  thepasaage: 
'  *' Deluded  prince  I  '^  sud  the  Genius.  addreM- 
ing  the  Caliph,  "to  whom  Providence  hath 
confided  the  care  of  innumerable  snbjeela ;  ia 
it  thus  that  thon  fulfiUest  thv  misnon  ?  Thy 
crimes  are  already  completed;  and  art  thou 
now  hastening  to  tby  punishment?  Thon 
knowest  tbat  beyond  those  moontains  Eblis 
and  his  accursed  dives  hold  their  infernal  em- 


still  retuns  a  few  sparks  of  life :  destroy  thy 
towsr,  with  all  its  abominations  :  drive  Cara- 
this  from  thy  eonncils :  be  just  to  thy  subjects : 


t036 


reapeet  tbe 

sate  for  thr  impietit.    ...  .       . 

uid.  instead  lit  HtuandeniiK  tb;  lUyB  lu  valup- 
tuoo*  indulffenoti.  lament  ttiy  criniei  on  the 
lepulchn*  of  Ihj  aiuxflon.  Thou  buhuld«t 
the  daudu  tiiat  obsouiv  the  sdu  :  at  thu  instaat 
he  reuoven  his  splendour,  if  thy  heart  be  not 
ohanged.  the  time  of  mercy  aasiEUed  thee  viU 
be  pMt  forever," '  [Bjron  WM  througlioat  his 
life  morbidly  mnaitire  at  any  cliar|{«  or  BUBpJ- 
dOB  of  plagiarism.! 

Pace  3iK,  line  t«8.  Tkr  hartttaili  art  plvrJi'd 

Cm  (Ae  grouad.   The  honetails.  fixed  upon  ■ 
7H,  a  pacha'fl  standard. 


PACES  391-4013 


._ .  ■  HTtiA  the  red 

(■  What  Tnl^nam  is  this  1  — 

He  who  first  leaeri,  —or plurtt  rfo»n,'  etc.  — 
GirroBD.] 

Fm^  XI3,  line  806.  And  lince  lit  day.  wlir-n  in 
the  i&ail.  In  tbe  naval  batUe  at  the  mouth  of 
tbs  Dardanelles,  betweaa  tbe  Venetiaos  uid 
Turk*. 

Page  :i9l>,  tine  10l>9.  The  iixelcal'$  Iraop.  I 
believe  I  have  t«ken  a  poetioal  lioeaee  to  trans- 
plant the  jaekal  from  Asin.  In  Qreeiw  I  never 
■aw  nor  heard  these  aniRiala:  but  among  the 
mioa  of  EpbeaBS  I  have  heard  tham  hy  han- 
dt«ds.   They  haunt  niius.  and  follow  armies. 

Line  U.  As  tmilighl  mtlti  bentalh  Iht  moon 
away.  The  lines  oontained  id  this  section  were 
printed  aa  set  to  music  some  time  since,  hut 
behinged  to  the  poem  where  tJiey  now  appear, 
the  greater  part  of  whinh  was  aoinpaaed  prior 

Page   403.    Thb    Phihoheb   of  ^Chiixok. 


When 


this 


p..wd.    I   > 


iv-i.rd. 


or  I  ahouM  have  andeavourBd  to  dipiify  thi 
■ubjeet  by  an  attempt  to  eelebrate  his  caurage 
and  bis  virtiieB.  With  some  aeeonnt  of  bis  life 
I  have  been  fumisbed,  bv  tbe  kindness  of  a 
citjien  of  that  republic,  which  is  still  proud  of 
the  meraoTj  of  a  man  worthy  of  the  best  a^e 

'  Frsosoia  de  Bonaivard.  fils  de  Loaisde  Bon- 

nivard,  oriKioaire  de  Seysael  et  Seioiianr  He 
Lniies.   uaqnit  en  14%.    I)    lit_l>es 


4de    Bonni' 


xA.  a 


oncle,  lui  r^igna  le  nrieur4  de  St.  Viot«r,  qni 
aboutiaoBit  aui  mun  de  Geneve,  et  qui  formait 
nn  b^ndfiee  considerable. 
'Ce  grand  homiuc — iBonniTard  miriteoe  titre 

Eur  la  force  deson  fime.  la  droiture  de  son  G<Bur, 
I  tiobleaiie  de  ses  iiiteiitiona,  la.  sngeHse  de  ses 
eottaeils,  le  courage  de  sea  d-marches.  I'^tendue 
de  ses  conuaissancea  et  la  viraoitS  deson  esprit), 
—  (■»  grand  bomme.  qui  eicitera  I'adniiration 
de  toua  cbui  qu'une  vertu  hirojque  peot  encore 
^mouvoir,  inspireia  encore  la  plus  vire  re- 
connaissance dans  les  cipurs  Ara  Qeneroin  qui 
ainient  OenAvo.  Bonnimrd  an  tut  toojonta  un 
des  pins  ff  raiee  appnis :  pour  assurer  la  liberty 
denotre  r^publique,  il  necraignit  pas  de  perdre 
suuient  la  Kienne  ;  il  oublia  eon  repoa  1  il  m^ 
prus  leg  ricbesses;  ilneli^liicearienpouraSei^ 
mir  le  bonbeur  d'une  patrie  qo'il  bononi  de  son 
ehoii :  dis  ce  moment  il  la  ch^rit  comme  lo  plui 


tiM  de  lea  oitoyens ;  il  la  aenri 
dit^  d'nn  b^ros,  et  il  ^oriTit  t 
la  naivety  d'un  philosopbe  «t 

'  II  dit  danele  oommenoemeti , 

dt  Gtfiir*.  que  des  gu'iV  eat  FomnuarV  drlk^'i 
t'kiftairt  drt  natioiu.  |7  se  Kttit  enfrmn/  par  *m 

EiBtpoar  lei  Ttpubligues,  dnnt  it  (prnua  ftn/inn 
i  iulfrHs  :  o'eatce  gofit  poor  lalibvrt^  qui  lid 
fit  sans  doute  adopter  Qeniva  pour  u  patri*. 

'  Boanitard.  encore  jeune.  a  aonuucii  haul^  _ 
meat  comme  le  ddfenseor  de  GendTTaati* Il  1 
Dno  de  Savoyo  et  i'Ev6uue.  -" 

'  En  1519.  Bonnivard  deviut  le  martyr  d*  1 
patrie ;  le  l>ui;  de  Savi^e  ^tant  eotr*  daia  Oi.  -^ 
nAve  avec  cing  cents  hnmiues.  H^innivanl  snt-  | 

^riboorg  pauren  dviterlcaeuitea:  maisilfn 


tci 


trabi  par 


ordr»  dn  Pi 


«tait 


alheu 


mallieura  0' , __-  , 

GenivB,  il  ^tail  toninnis  un  ennemi  tvvlnntabl* 
pour  oeni  qui  la  menaijiuent.  et  par  rvaUtiitalt 
d  derait  Stre  eip«A  k  lears  coup*.  U  fnt  rsv- 
contn^  en  l^M  sur  le  Jura  par  dea  Tolanta.  <pd 
le  il^|ionill£t«ut,  et  qui  le  mirent  anourn  •am 
lea  mains  du  Doc  debHToye  :  ce  prino*  le  fit  ea- 
fenuer  daua  le  ChOtean  de  ClitUoD.  o*  U  MU 
sans  etre  interrogd  Jiief  ue  en  IIKVi ;  U  fat  tiia 
ddlivr4  p*r  lea  Bwnou.  qui  s'ampf  tiuit  4a._ 
Pay*  de^ud.  I 

■  Bonnivard,  en  aortant  da  aa  (n^itirttAM*lfl 
pluair  de  tronver  Gentve  Hbre  et  rtf ormfc :  0f 
n^publique  s^empreesa  de  tui  t^moip 


e  dL^oii 


nag^r  des 


^llelni  d 

son  habits  aatrefoiH  par  le  Vicaire-trfn^nl. 
__  jUe  lui  assigna  nne  pennon  de  deni  o-»u 
^cQB  d'or  taut  qu'il  sAjoamenul  k  Gentve 


fnt  admia  dan 

i.-.:i7  . 


e  Cons 


I   Denx^O^iia  si 


*  II  porait  que  Bonnivard  moumt  en  ISTO; 
mais  on  oe  peut  I'assurer.  parceqn'it  y  a  vm 
lacune  dans  le  N^rologe  depui*  le  moia  de  joil- 
let.  ISTO,  josqii'en  l.^Tl.'  ^EHKBIKB,  tluUww 
Liatraire  dt  Gtntue.] 

Lines  L',  S.  Nor  grtw  it  lehite  In  a  naplt 
night.  Ludovico  ^forza.  and  others.  Tbe  UM 
ia  asserted  of  Uarie  Antidnette's.  the  wife  s( 
Lonia  XVI.,  thongh  not  in  quite  so  short  a  pe- 
riod. Grief  is  said  to  have  the  same  effect:  to 
Buoh.  and  not  to  fear,  this  change  in  Arrs  was  W 
be  attributed. 

Page  410,  line  HI.  Chiiloii'isKow.^ite  bailie- 
tariil.  The  Chateau  de  ChilloD  is  sitoatHl  be- 
tween Clarens  and  Villenenve.  which  last  ■*  at 
one  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  GeneTa.  On  JB 
left  are  thi>  entrances  of  tbe  Khone,  and  oppo- 
site are  the  beightA  of  tbe  Meillerie  and  ih* 
.t  A1[H  above   Borerot  and  St.  Gin^ii. 


Qflhingit 


PAGES   406-437 

,  -  _t«  eonfiiked.  Aenm  one  of  the  Tsiilta 

u  a  baam  black  with  »g»,  on  vbiob  w«  were  in- 
formed that  the  ooodemned  were  Sonnaiij  axe- 
ontMl.  In  the  eella  ai«  seven  pillan,  or,  rather, 
nglit,  one  beinB  haU  merged  in  the  wall ;  in 
■ome  of  these  aie  linES  for  the  fetten  and  the 
fettered :  in  the  paTement  tha  Maps  of  Bonni- 
vud  hare  left  their  traces.  He  tbb  eonfined 
here  lereral  yeaiB.  It  Is  by  this  oaatle  that 
Kooasean  has  fixed  the  cntutniphe  of  hie  HA- 
liAe,  in  the  namie  of  one  of  her  ehildren  b; 
Jnlie  fnini  the  water ;  tha  shock  of  which,  and 
the  illnea  prodoced  by  the  immeraion,  is  the 
OBuse  of  her  death.  The  ohaCean  ia  lartce,  and 
seen  akme  the  lake  for  a  great  distance.  The 
walls  are  white. 

Fan  406,  line  341.  And  Hun  there  uxu  a  iittlt 
{lie.  Between  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone  and 
Villeneuve,  not  far  from  Cbillon,  is  a  very  email 
isluid ;  the  only  one  I  ooold  perseiTe,  in  my 
Toyace  ronnd  and  over  the  lake,  within  its  cii^ 
eomlerence.  It  contuns  a  few  trees  (I  think 
not  aboTe  three),  and  from  its  sineleneas  and 
dlminatdve  size  has  a  peenliai  effect  upon  the 

407,  line  06.     Httmait.     [A  Cossack 


Fan 

hirfTl 


Page  _.  . _   _ 

praaltumed  kine  of  Poland  in  1649.] 

line  tST.  iiicA  aiauUt  or  silver  mine.  This 
oomparison  of  a  '  loll  mine '  may,  perhape.  be 
permitted  to  a  Pale,^aa  ths  wealOi  of  the  conn- 
try  eoOBuits  neatly  in  the  salt  mines. 

Page  417,  line  101.  ■  Brandy  for  hrroes  r  [It 
appears  to  have  been  Dr.  Jobnson  who  thns 
gave  bonoar  to  Qijganc.  —  '  He  was  penaaded,* 
says  Boswell,  '  to  Uke  one  glass  of  etaret.  He 
shook  bis  head,  and  uild,  '^Poor  stuff  I  —No, 
Sir,  claret  is  tha  liqnor  for  boys  ;  port  for  men ; 
bat  he  who  aspirea  to  be  a  hero  (smiline)  moat 
drink  brandy.    '  —  Crokes's  Bonodl,  it.  252.] 

Page  419,  line  1.  How  pleaiant  teere  the  tmgt 
^Toobonai.  The  firstthi 


Account  of  the  Tor 


I  Ulandi.    Toobonai 


wheni  Christian  and  the  mntineentook  rafnge. 
I  have  altered  and  added,  but  have  tetuned  as 
mnch  as  possible  of  the  oHpnal. 

Page  421,  line  1K2.  The  deierl-ahip.  The 
Oriental  tlgnre  for  the  oamel  or  dromedary. 

Line  19^.  Had  formed  his  glorioas  namesake^ a 
eounierpart.  Theconsnl  Nero  who  made  the  on- 
eqnalled  march  which  decaiTod  Hannibal,  and 
defeated  Hasdmbal. 

Face  43.').  line  2ni.  And  Loeh-na-i^ar  with  Ida 
look'd  o'trTroy.  When  tpit  youi^,  abont  eight 
years  of  age,  after  an  attaokof  the searlet  fever 
at  Aberdeen,  I  was  removed  by  medical  advise 
into  the  Highlands.  Here  I  passed  occasionaUy 
some  summare,  and  from  this  period  1  date  m; 
love  of  rooontainons  conntries.    I  can  never  for- 

C.  the  effect,  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  Bn^ 
d,  of  the  only  thint;  I  had  lone  seen,  even  m 
-    -'-  '     moontun,  in  the  Malvern  Hills. 


After  I  returned  to  Cheltenham,  1  uaed  to 
watch  them  every  afternoon,  at  sunset,  with  a 
aensationwhiohloaiuiatdescribe.  Thiavaaboy- 
iahenoDgh;  but  I  was  then  only  thirteen  years 
of  age,  ^d  It  was  in  the  holidays.  [Compare  the 
Tersea  entitled  LaehiB  vGair,  page  117.] 

Page  424,  line  407.  Jium  brtiOia  hit  mui* 
murmurrr  in  ihe  iheU.  [Byren  allndes  in  a  note 
to  the  celebrated  passage  on  ^le  aea-ehell  in 
Landor's  Gebir.] 

Pue  42S,  line  44T.  Sailor  or  philotml^. 
Hobbes,  the  father  of  Locke's  and  other  philo-  * 
Bophy ,  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  —  even  to 
pipes  beyond  eorapntation. 

Page  426,  line  S31.  "Thai  miU  do  for  the  ma- 
rinet?  '  That  will  do  for  the  marines,  bnt  the 
aailon  won't  believe  it,'isanold  sBj;ing;  and 
one  of  the  few  ftagmeota  of  former  jealouues 
which  still  survive  (in  jest  only)  between  these 
gallant  services. 

Page  42T,  line  Q2.  Ifo  tat  qf  human  braverv 
than  the  brave  I  Archidamns,  king  of  Sparta, 
and  son  of  Aiiresilaas,  when  he  saw  a  machine 
invented  for  the  casting  of  stones  and  darts-ei- 
claimed  that  it  was  the  'graye  of  valonr.'  The 
same  story  has  been  told  of  some  knights  on  the 
first  application  of  gunpowder  ;  but  the  original 
anecdote  is  in  Flntarch. 

Page  431,  line  121.   Around  the  pointed  to  a 

tpaciout  cam.   Of  this  cave  (which  is  no  fiction) 

original  will  be  fonnd  ir    "        ■     ■      ■       • 


>ttachad  to  the 
story  of  Eloisa,  tliat  when  her  body  was  lowered 
iat«  the  grave  at  Abelard  (who  had  been  buried 
twenty  years),  be  opened  his  arms  to  reoeiTe 

Page  434,  line  334.  He  tore  the  topmott  buUOH 
fronhiivett.  In  Tbibanlt's  accoantof  Frederio 
the  Second  of  PrasBia,  there  is  a  singular  rela- 
tion of  a  young  Frenchman,  who  with  his  mis- 
trees  appeared  to  be  of  some  rank.  Ha  enlisted 
and  deserted  at  ^hweidnitz ;  and  aftar  a  des- 
perate resistance  was  retaken,  having  killed 
on  offioer,  who  attempted  t«  seize  him  after  he 
was  wonnded,  by  the  discharge  of  his  mnsket 
loaded  with  a  button  of  his  anifonn.  Seme  eir- 
cnmatsnces  on  his  conrt-martisl  raised  a  great 
interest  amongst  his  judges,  who  wished  to  die- 
cover  his  teal  situation  in  life,  which  he  offered 
to  disclose,  but  to  the  kina  oalT,to  whom  he  re- 
quested perminion  to  write.  lliiB  was  refused, 
and  Frederic  was  filled  with  the  greatest  indig- 

motive,  when  he  nnderstood  that  his  request 
had  been  denied. 

Page  43T,  line  33.  My  pleasant  task  is  done. 
[The  Qemiaiemme  Liberata.] 

Idne  49.  Ok  Leonora  I  unit  not  thoa  rrplu  t 
[Leonora  d'Esto,  mater  of  the  sovereign  who 
imprisoned  him  from  1ET9  to  1586.  It  ia  not 
DOW  commonly  believed  that  Tasso  suffered  for 
this  snppoaad  lave  of  the  prinoeM.] 


loiS  NC 

Page  444,  line  391.  A  'Corteio.'  Cortejo  U 
prauounKed  CoiWia,  with  va  wpiiate,  acaord- 
IDR  to  tha  Arabeiique  ^ttuml.  It  Dwana  what 
there  ia  ni  yvl,  do  pceoiae  uaiue  for  in  England. 
tbouEli  'he  practice  is  oa  ooDimon  la  in  any 
traniantane  oounCry  whatc'er. 

Pa^  445.  line  ^'i.  Raphiiei,  who  died  in  ih)/ 
tmbrace,  IRuphwil  died  in  IBiO,  oucording  to  a 
tradidon  eagii  amoribui  delectatut.l 

Page  an,   line  'XH.     While  yet  Canooa  can 

[Id  talkiUK  Ihiu,  the  writer,  mora  tKgniHay 


Line  Mi.  '  England  !  leith  all  Ihv/aalu  I  lovr 
Ittt  UiU:     [Cowper,  Tkf.  Tash,  ii.  200.1 

Line  401.  Oh  UiiU  I  liadlheart(tffaii/u'riling. 
[^fiut  eaay  writing  *a  aorst  hard  reading.^  — 

'      Page  449.  line  5T5.    iVa  buttling  Bothtrbjii, 
[Compare  Che  satire  Tht  Illuei.] 
Page    454,    lioea    13T.    ItW.     Hollaiul  dnigm 


Pags  4flT,  line  G8.  And  doom  thii  body  far- 
Ml  to  the  fire.  [On  the  -^th  of  January,  i:<U2, 
DsDta  vas  nmliitad  eight  thnnaaiid  lire,  and 
oondamned  to  two  jresis'  banisbment ;  and  in 

™fia.>at,ia.*'  ™  the  Htli'  of'j1^rfli,"t!i™  a^me 

only'tu  the  muat  deeperate  of  maletaetors.  Tlie 
deoree,  tUatheandliisHStiMiiateii  in  oiile should 
be  burned,  if  the;  feU  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  was  fiist  djitcovered,  in  1772,  by  the 
CanteLudoTico^Sayioli.] 

P^a  4,W,  line  17a.  And  that  fatal  nKe. 
(Gemioa,  Dante's  wife,  b;  wliom  h«  had  seven 
ohildren,  did  not  follow  him  into  exile  ;  but 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  m  suppose  she  was 
anything  hot  a  faithful  and  good  wife.  One 
foeU  throughout  the  poem  that  Byron  is  think- 
ing a  little  too  niudi  of  liimself  and  hia  own 

Page  4nO.  line  itl.  Ninr  moons  shall  rise  o'er 
icenes  like  this.  IRefon-ing  to  this  si^e  aud 
capture  of  Rome  by  the  Constable  of  Bourbon, 
who  biniaelf  perished  in  the  assault. | 

Fi^v  4<i],  Line  4^.  Conquerors  on  foreign  nhores 
and  the  far  wave.  AJeiander  ot  Parmea,  Spi- 
noU,  Pescara.  Engene  of  .Savoy,  Montecucco. 

Lino  47.  DiaeBvereri  qf  nets  mortd*.  Colum- 
bus, Americns  VespuGios.  Sebastian  Cabot, 

line  SO.  Be  who  once  enUri  in  a  tyranl't  hall. 
[Words  from  Sophocles  quoted  by  Pompey  on 
taking  hia  hut  leave  of  hia  wife  and  son.] 

Line  A'i.  A  captioe,  sen  his  haif  i/f  manhood 
gone,     \Odjjueu,       "    '""  ' 


that  Miebael  Angelo  greatly  admired  Daat^ 
Hia  copy  of   Dante   w-'>-  ■■>*——' -i- 

broad  margins  waa  lost 
Line  S7.  if.      ' 


ea.]  .^ 


ller  cliurmi  to  poaliff't  proud,    Sm 

jnt  of  Michael  Angela  by  Julius  IL. 

and  his  uegleot  by  Leo  X. 

Page  4t>fi.  line  14i.  '  What  havt  I  Joat  lo  (Am, 
mil  peojUe  f  '  {'  Popule  mi.  quid  feci  tibi  ? '  — 
the  begiuning  of  one  of  Dante's  letters  to  CIm 
|>eople  of  Plorenoe.] 

Page  4611,  line  34.  If  like  Pe^in,  Charlef 
had  had  a  ipriler.  rKeferring  to  fjaist  Booifaes 
who  npheld  Pepin.) 

Line4S.  Oiiwffa't.    LThe  Valley  of  JehosW 


phat.] 


le.l    , 


Page  4T0,  line  27H.  Hacon.  lAuother  fonuot 
Mabound.  or  Mahomet.) 

Page  4)41,  line  1!)2.     When  the  moon  u  oa  (k 

land,  in  IKlli.  and  transiuitlMl  to  Enelsnd  fsc 
pubiioation,  with  the  third  crdIo  of  (Aiidi 
Uaruld.  '  As  they  were  written  '  ssys  Uoan^ 
'  immediately  of I«r  the  last  fruitless  attempi  at 
reeonDiliaiion,  it  i§  needles  lo  say  who  was  in 
the  poet's  thongbts  while  be  penned   aome  id 

Pase4HL',lino;H2.  Mix' didlh Or  t«vl belli ^ 
the  lamU/Ting  herd.  (The  germa  of  tluB.aiid«f 
several  other  poKaages  in  Manfred,  may  be  lomd 
in  the  Joomal  of  his  iSnia  lour,  wfaieh  Loci 
Byron  transmitted  to  hia  Hial«r :  e.g.  'Saipt-It.  I 
—  Arrived  at  a  lake  in  the  very  basom  of  tbt 
mountains  ;  left  our  quudnipeds.  and  ascendtd 

which  my  forehead's  pentpiraliim  fell  like  raiD, 
making  Che  same  denia  as  in  a  sieve  ;  the  chili 
of  tlie  wind  and  the  snow  turned  me  nddy.  but 
1  scrambled  on  aud  upwards.  Uobboose  went 
to  the  highest  pinnacle.  The  whole  of  the 
mountaioB  superb,  A  shepherd  on  a  Bte«p  and 
very  high  cliff  pluyinK  iipon  his  pipe  ;  very  dif- 
ferent from  Aiviidia.  The  muaic  of  the  oowi' 
bells  (for  their  wealth,  like  the  patriarchs',  ii 
cattle)  in  the  pastures,  which  reaeb  to  a  height 
far  above  any  monnlaina  in  Britain,  and  Ih* 
shepherds  shouting  to  us  from  crag  tn  crag,  and 
plnyine  on  their  reeda  where  the  stueps  ap- 
peared almost  inaccessible,  with  the  surTonud- 
ing  suenery.  realised  all  that  1  have  ever  lieazd 
nr  imagined  of  a  pastoral  eiixtence  —  mw^ 
more  so  than  Greece  or  Asia  Minor ;  for  there 
we  are  a  litiJe  loo  much  of  the  sabre  ami  miM- 
ket  order,  and  if  there  ia  a  crook  in  one  hand, 
you  are  sure  tii  see  a  gon  in  the  other :  but  this 
was  pure  and  unmixed —  solitary,  savafra,  and 
patriarchal.  As  we  went,  they  played  "  Kan 
des  Vacliea  "  and  other  airs,  by  way  of  farewell. 
I  have  lately  repeopled  my  mind  with  natnre.'} 


(//;  urcA  The  torrenl.   Thia  ir 


.    The 


t  the 


r  the 


ieforn 


1  exactly  like  a  rainboi 
y  a  visit,  aud  so  close  that  r< 
;  this  effect  latfs  till  HOOD. 


Pasa  486^  Udm  186,  187.  Ht  whofiom  <ml 
Atir  /bunlaiR  diodiinsi  raited  SrattaiaAnUrt)*. 
[Wlule  JamblioiM  wu  bathiiig  witliluiaoholan 
ID  the  hot  bkUu  of  Qadan,  he  ■nmmaiMd  up 
Ena  aod  AoMnw  from  two  spriiifs  which  bore 


drtx.  [iiie  itor;  is  reUtsd  in  Platttioh'l  L^fl 
qf  Cimon.  Pansuiuu  murdered  tho  Tirgin  Clw»- 
niee  bj  mistftke  in  the  night,  thinkiu|-  she  wu 

"  at^e^ea  I 

daliTered  fiem  all  his  troabln,  after  fail  rotam 
to  SputB.'  The  oraule  was  f  alElled  b;  daath.] 
Pago  491,  MAuraKD,  Act  m.,  Scbnk  i. 
{The  third  Act,  aa  arigioally  writteo,  beioK 
ahown  to  Mr.  Oifford.  he  eipnSMd  hi*  Dnfa- 
Tonbls  opinion  of  it  very  distinctlr  ;  >i>d  Mi. 
Hnrray  tnuiamitted  this  opinion  to  Lord  Bjron. 
The  result  is  told  in  Che  following  extraota 
from  his  letlen:  '  Venioe,  April  14,  IKIT. — 
The  third  Act  is  certainly  d— d  bad,  and,  like 
the  Aichbisbop  of  Gtenada's  hDmily  (whieh 
■aTonred  of  the  pntsj),  has  the  dren  of  mj 
ferer,  daring  which  it  waa  written.  It  must  on 
no  atcoutU  be  pahlished  in  its  present  state.  I 
will  try  and  reform  it,  or  ro-wnto  it  altogether ; 
but  the  impulse  is  gone,  and  I  haT*  no  ohanoe 
of  making  any  thin^  out  of  it.  The  speech  of 
Manfred  to  the  Sun  is  the  only  part  of  this  Act 


-ifford'sopinion  without  rffrfwSion. 

Da  you  mppoae  me  such  a  booby  ns  uot  to  be 
very  much  obliged  to  him  ?  or  that  1  was  not, 
and  am  not,  cODvioced  andooiiTicted  in  myoon- 

shall  try  at  it.ogun  ;  iu  the  mean  time,  lay  it 
upon  the  shelf  — the  whole  Unima  I  mean. — 
Iteoollect  nor  to  publiah,  npoa  pain  of  1  know 
not  what,  antil  I  hare  tried  ogam  at  the  third 
act.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  try.  and  still  leM 
that  1  shall  succeed  if  I  do.'—  '  Home.  May  B. 
—  I  baTe  re-written  tha  greater  part,  and  re- 
turned what  is  not  altered  in  the  proof  yon  sent 
me.  The  Abbot  is  beooma  a  good  man,  and  the 
Spirits  are  brooght  in  at  the  death.  You  will 
find,  1  think,  some  good  poetry  in  this  new  Act, 
here  and  there;  and  if  so.  print  it.  without 
■ending  me  farther  proof i.  unaer  Mr,  Gifford's 
eorrrction,  if  he  will  have  the  goodoeaa  to  orar- 
look  it.') 

Line  13.  TTir  unu^  '  Kalm'  found.  [The 
beautiful,  the  auninum  &onun  of  human  eiist- 

Page  493.  line  06.  Agairat  mar  ordinanctt  1 
jtrom  and  pmith  1  [Thas  far  the  text  stands  as 
originally  written.  The  aeqnel  of  the  aeene,  aa 
BiTen  in  tha  firat  MS.,  ii  aa  follows ;  — 

Atbel.  Then,  heu  snd  bramble  I  Fot  tba 


b^keepth 


Mom.  Cbsrlty,  meat  nrarand  1 
fiaoomea  Uiy  lipi  ao  muoli  mae  t 
Thai  I  woofd  caU  thai  bvik  lo  It 
Wbst  winldsttl»u  wlttaBU  ~ 

Thing!  Ibat  would  ahske  t^ 

Than  II  tbw  doit  not  sU  datote  tbyiail 
To  panauca,  and  with  gift  of  all  thy  lands 
To  Itaa  monaster  J  — 

Han.  lundsnCaikltlisa,  — waU? 

AbM.  Bipect  no  DarcT ;  I  hana  wam'd  thaa. 

JTan.  (sfxniiM  (A*  catM).  Ui> 

Than  la  a  gift  lor  Uiag  wllliln  t 

[Mumao  epmt  Or  caitrl,  jfrOu  a  MgU,  a 


ippeari,  itnginsujaitttu:  — 


And  thii  Is _, , 

To  which  tha  wltchei  duca  uielr  round— 
MarrllT,  marrlly,  chMrily,  otaMrlly, 

Marrilv.  menlly.  ipeedi  tha  ball: 

Flock  lo  tha  witchea'  - — ' — 


praaint.  TakaUa 


Ug  Amrr,  tinging  u  ftl- 


:'d  foTtndlnf  oo  my  ao 


Uy  art  to  pnnka  fmtartlcal  T  - 
It  was  not  of  my  Makliw.  Hr 
And  waigha  a  Hi'd  fortSodlnj 
But  It  la  oalm 

BatthaoDid  wsTHsmOlUA^iidhwiiy, 
And  tbaraii  danger  in  than.  Snohareat 
Ii  no  rapoaa.  Ily  III*  hath  baeti  a  oomlat, 
Aad  •**ty  thowbt  a  womid,  tOl  I  am  acarr'd 
In  the  Inunortaf  part  tf  me.  —  What  no*  ?] 

Line  88.  When  BoKt't  tilth  tuiveror  teat  WM 
UUut.  {See  Suetonins' Z^ejjf  Jrtro,  xlix.) 
'"■  ■■        '""   177,    Tht  giant  (oni  C 


Page  493.  linei  176,  177. 


PAGES  494-539'' 


Paea'«>4,  line  34>i.     The  Lady  Ash 
[Tlie  diBioa  original])'  proceeded  thiu 


M^4pffled  icUA  Urrar, 


BnporWto] 

;:^{^^ 

[ia»™Lj;<™i>i 

Hir. 

Com.- 

who  follow!  7 

Wlll.t.O«lBq( 

tbiv»lb.n 

WUtaout.  Ik 

lw>t  HC  old  Ituim 

Hl.t«wr«™. 

Oog  )-«n.  unildsd. 

[Hl|«-«  !»™  i 

r««(. 

nt— not  k  b»Uh  — 

the'tl™. 

tbnrhllUiHl>>t»CDnB: 

iDMnT  Lit '■  enter 

/-^W. 

FWth.LMI.- 

.  or  Iwo,  or  mote,  wlU  JolD, 

bshriidj  but.  form 

I  do  not  •*»  pr 

.otaJytowh^t..^, 

I'uool.  Ceu 

e  jwir  itln  ontiiig 

*£^u.i/W»5. 

'Tl.rtltai.ii.- 

Bat  It™  dirk 

-«l«rhimj«itly 

out  — 

[n  nijidlVA  down  Ch« 


Vliat  lid  vou  an.  Buldle  Ibr  bu-b,  ind  .;»ed 
FOrttelMdilsIbselty  — quick  :i0Die  witarUien! 
ffer.  Rliflbeakiibtuk  — bat tlmnli. Clint b»t 
nUllUinrliigtibontth^tMut.  SoiDomiMc, 

IlHf*  iprduH-  MmraB)  irt'A  K-nlw;  alw  a 
pourrt  h^  ffibri  Ktme  iri^  0/ liff. 


with  flCrufre  .cram pvLlmeDtt  iDd  f«ufiJ  Hlffo"  — 

1  Abiidder  .t  thv  ilicbC^but  miut  not  lum  hlm- 

Jfos.  («pniiinj /niMlu  and  jfoiffji).  Old  mm! 

[M*Jl»n«n,  i-iviug  tald  IhU,  rrp 

Ma^vrl.  CIm  Uwm-M/oW^d<|ulv«ni.- 

WUithar?  I  dreid  tolhlnk  — biilh«i>i!onfi.] 

Puee  500,  line  31.    TAi   Avot/adoH.     T 


Avo^ridori  vers  Uirea 

tlie  CDDducCon  of  crimii        .    

part  of  the  Btatfl ;  uid  DO  ant  of  tbm 
wai  valid,  unless  uancCicned  bjr  Ilu  pr 


V! 


u*  of  tbi 

,.^ 

>i<'.  mil 

S&1 


la    gode.    ed    egli  la   mnnt ^ _._,_^. 

MeBDiRS :  '  M&riiio  Faliuu.  of  the  ttiu  vtfa,i 
another  enjaya  her.  and  h»  luaintaina  Imt.' I 

Pt«e  A02,  line  201.  liand^o.  [Enria  U 
dolo.  tLa  ereat  Dogv.  nil9d  from  1191  bi  II 
When  ConaUntinople  waa  Cakso  \,J  Ih*  C 
Bwlers,  OitndolD  miBhl  have  beeu  «np««i 
pline  of  Baldwin  of  FlaodeiB.] 

Pace  .W..  lino  3TB.  Tht  chi^  of  Uu  aim 
[Thin  officer  was  chief  of  the  artiuni  ot  am 
BTwnal,  and  conimnnded  the  Bao*Dtaur,  fui 
the  BafeU  of  which,  evi-o  if  an  aouidiriital  Mm 
■hould  arisH,  he  vas  rwiponaibln  with  hiilili. 
He  Riunnted  guard  at  the  ducal  palace  dmi^ 
An  interrei^nni.  and  bore  the  red  aUtndaid  ii- 
font  the  new  Doge  on  hi.  inauKnnttioR.] 

Page  WJ.  line  IL-J.  Saint  Marft  JuiU  Unit 
ihat  hii'tr!  The  hells  of  San  Maim  vei*  artir 
rung  btit  hj  order  nf  the  Dog«.  Ou*  of  tb 
pretexts  tor  ringing  this  alarm  was  to  hi 
an  announcement  of  the  appearanotr  of 
ese  fleet  off  the  I..Bgane. 

Uner>:».  T^  Potii  and  llie   Pi 

'  velll '  and  '  leaden  roofs  '  jnst  reTernvl 

Page  COB,  line  Wl.  JVeiir  ro    ' 

lieepminng.    ['The  Dokcs  1«_     „    _ 

In  St.  Mark's  bnfarv  lUisro :  it  naittnlar* 
vhen  hii  immediate  predeeenor,  AnOna  Dair 
(/oJo,  died,  theteninailcalaw  thatu'/thr/inn 
doges  sAouW  In-borirdirilhtheirfamiiifi.tn  tkni 
oicn  fharchea.  —  one  avuld  Ih  ink  bg  a  kind  1/  fin- 
irnlimenl.  So  that  sll  that  in  aaid  of  liia  Jmb- 
trai  Depn,  as  boried  at  Kt.  John'a  and  St. 
Paul's,  IB  altered  from  the  fact.  fAro  iem  ii  & 
Mark't.  JVaJtvo  nofr-of  thiB.aadpDt^ifarM 
the  subscription  to  it.  As  I  make  each  piMe»- 
sians  to  aixarney.  I  should  not  like  to  be  Ivtttaj 
even  with  suoh  trifies  ou  tliat  bcoi«.  Of  <!■ 
play  they  may  say  what  they  please,  but  not  ■■ 
of  my  costume  and  dram.  prrt.  —  they  faaiilt 
been  real  enstences.'  —  BtbOn.  Letter  to  Hv- 
r«T.  October  19,  WJO.] 

Page  .Vnt.  liue  .^1.  Thr  dyino  Rovtau  mid. 
'  't  miu  bal  It  name.'  [The  vords  of  Bmtns.  a- 
oordini;  to  Uio  Csssius.} 

Page  520,  lines  133.  133.  Tl^  think  iter 
ttlori  Engagrd  in  Jr<TB(.     An  historical  faet. 

Pspe  5.W,  line  X.^i.  San  Foio.  The  D<«*V 
family  palace. 

Pass  .v-W.  BEniHTENDE.  ['In  the  aotwto 
.Vartno  Falirro.  it  may  be  u  well  to  ur  th« 
Brainltiidt  wna  not  really  of  the  Ten.  M 
merely  Grand  C/ianallor.  a  separate  ofica. 
although  an  impoHant:  it  was  an  arbitiBf 
alteration  of  mine.'—  livKO}!,  Letter  tn  Munsf. 
Ootober  12.  IM31.] 

Page  53!',  line  <I3.  Os/bm;  rAio-K/ny.  'Ok. 
Tedi  grasso'  — 'fat  or  greasv  Thursdat.'- 
wbieh  I  cannot  literally  tianstate  in  Um  totti 
was  the  day. 


Pags  M2,  Una  306.    ConKript  falKen.    The 
Vsoetian  Mnate  took  the  sunt  tiUa  »  tba  Ro- 


ipt  fathen. 

M4,  lines  4S0,  4fil.  LiJce  to  lie  caurle- 
\oSred  Pertepolii.  [At  the  iuatieation  of 
.-, , o__  ._  T, — ipolaaftara 


Thaii,  Ajaiander  set  fire  to  F 


rani  Id  331 

PueMH,  Una  704.  'Tit  with  agt.lhm.  This 
wM  Uie  actiul  repl;  of  BailU  [Jean  BuUy,  vho 
WM  Enillotined  NoTember  lU,  1T93],  mura  of 
Paria,  to  a  Frenehman  who  made  him  the  same 
reproach  on  his  vay  to  axeeation.  in  the  earliest 
part  of  their  revolation.  I  find  in  readioff 
fadaoa  the  oompletion  of  thii  tm^ed^),  loi 


t  travedy) 
voa«,  VenL  pTt,trvtd, 
_  aimilar  reply  on  a  different  oecaeioD  by  Re- 
nault, aod  other  coincideDcefl  ariain^  from  the 
anhjeot.  1  need  bardl;  remind  the  sentleet 
taader,  that  aach  coinoideacea  mait  be  acoi- 
dental,  from  the  Tery  facility  of  their  detention 
by  leferenee  to  bo  popalar  a  play  oa  the  atage 
and  in  the  oloaet  aa  Otway^e  chei-d^mnTre. 

Line  T54.  Whfn  the  Htbreie  '>  in  thy  paiaca. 
The  chief  palacn  on  the  Brenta  now  belong  to 
the  Jawa. 

Page  IMS,  line  T04.  Jlimt  dtn  qf  dnmkardi 
willi  tht  blood  <if  princti !  Of  the  fint  fif tT 
DoKea,  jf «  abdicated  —,fii>i  were  banished  with 
their  Byea  put  out  —.floe  were  MASBACBID  — 
■ltd  nine  depoeed. 

Pue  560.  SAKDANAPAI.V8.  [ByTOD  baeed 
hia  drama  on  a  paaaa^  in  DiodoraaSiculiu  ii., 
which  reada  as  follows :  '  This  prince  anrpassed 
all  his  predecessors  in  efTeminaoy,  laiory,  and 
mwardice.  He  nerer  want  out  of  his  palace, 
but  spent  all  his  time  amoiiK  a  compauy  of 
women,  dressed  and  painted  like  them,  and 
em^oyed  like  them  at  the  distaS.  He  placed 
all  his  happiness  and  (jlory  in  the  posaession  of 
immense  treasures,  in  feaatini;  and  rioting,  and 
indnleinc  himself  in  all  the  most  infamons  and 
criminal  pleasures.  He  ordered  two  letees  to 
be  pntnpon  hia  tomb,  siBnifying  that  he  carried 
away  with  him  all  he  had  eaten,  and  oil  the 
pleasares  be  bad  enjoyed,  bat  left  eTarythinK 
else  behind  hlni  —  an  cpilop*.  saya  Aristotle.  Jli 
far  a  hog,  Arbaces.  Rovemor  of  Media,  haiing 
fonnd  meana  to  get  into  the  palace,  and  having 
with  his  own  eyes  seen  Sardanapalna  in  the 
midst  of  his  infnmona  ser^lio,  enraged  at  ench 
a  spectacle,  and  not  able  to  endure  that  so 
many  brave  men  should  be  subjeot  to  a  prince 
mora  soft  and  effeminate  than  the  women 
themselres,  immediately  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  him.  Beleaes.  Kovemor  of  Babylon, 
and  aevernl  othen,  entered  into  it.  On  the  first 
ramour  of  this  revolt,  the  king  hid  himself  in 
the  inmost  part  of  his  palace.  Being  aftei^ 
wards  obliged  to  take  the  field  with  some  forces 
which  he  nad  assembled,  he  at  firat  K^ned 
three  successive  victories  over  the  enemy,  but 
was  afterwards  overcome,  and  pursued  to  the 

Eates  of  Nineveh  ;  wherein  he  shnt  himself,  in 
opes  the  rebels  would  never  be  able  to  take  a 
oi^  so  well  f  ortdfled,  aod  stMed  with  provisions 


for  a  oonndeiable  ti 


__.   _   _je  Bi»e  proTed, 

indeed,  of  vary  (cnat  lensth.  It  had  been  de> 
elarad  by  an  aoinent  oraele  that  Nineveh  oontd 
nerer  be  taken,  unless  the  river  became  an 
the  city.    These  words  buoyed  n 


landadon,  bad  tluvwn 

and  by  that ^ , 

sage  to  the  enemy,  he  nndentood  the  meaning- 
of  the  oracle,  and  tLoaght  himself  leat.  He 
resolved,  however,  to  die  in  suoh  a  mauiwr  as, 
according  to  his  opinion,  should  cover  the  ia- 
famy  of  his  scandalous  and  effeminate  life. 
He  ordered  a  pile  of  wood  to  be  made  in  his 
palace,  and  setting  fire  to  it,  burnt  himself,  hia 
ennuohs,  his  women,  and  his  treasures. 'j 

Page  566,  line  29i>.  '  Eat.  drink, and  love;  tht 
rtil'i  not  worth  a  Jillip.'  '  A  monnmeat  repre- 
sautine  -SardauapiBlus  was  found  thera  [at  An- 
chialua],  warranted  by  an  inscription  in  J^yriaa 
characters,  of  coarse  in  the  old  Assyrian  lan- 
)ruage,  which  the  Greeks,  whether  well  oi  ill, 
interpreted  thus :  "  Kardanapalns,  son  of  Ana- 
oyndaraxes,  in  one  day  founded  Ancbialus  and 
Tarsus.  Eat,  drink,  pUy:  aU  other  human 
joys  are  not  worth  a  fillip."  Supposing  this 
version  nearly  exact  (for  Arrian  says  it  waa 
not  quite  so),  whether  the  purpose  haa  not  been 
to  invite  to  civil  order  a  people  dispcaed  to 
turbulence,  rather  than  to  recommend  immod- 
erata  luxury,  may  perhaps  raasooabty  be 
qnestioned.'  —  MrrcOBn's  Griece.  ix.  311. 

Page  573,  line  146.  Bring  l}„  mirror.  ['  In  the 
third  act.  when  fiardanapiQas  calls  for  a  mirror 
to  look  at  himself  in  his  armour,  recollect  to 
quote  the  Latin  passage  from  JuvtJttd  upon 
Mto  (a  similar  character,  who  did  the  same 
thing).'  — Btbon,  Letter  to  Murray,  Hay  30, 
IRIZJ .  —  The  lines  in  the  Seooud  Satire  are  thus 
translated  by  OiSord :  — 


A  luasoB.  •fflidil  the  uml  at  d.U  ngB  I  ■] 

Page  590,  line  200.  Some  liBtntv  stadia.  About 
two  iniles  and  a  half  ■ 

Pwe  596.  The  Two  Fohcaki.  [A  para- 
graph from  W.  R.  Thayer's  Short  Hiaary  qf 
Venici  will  throw  Borne  light  on  the  state  of  af- 
fairs and  on  the  particular  events  which  underlie 
this  play  :  '  We  feel  that  the  old  Venice  is  pass- 
ing away.  Tnat«ad  of  the  snranesa  with  miioh 
she  had  held  aloof  from  foreign  complications, 
there  is  now  indecision.  The  old-time  states- 
man was  a  helmsman,  who  knew  every  head- 
land by  day  and  the  pilot  stars  by  night.  But 
the  new  statesmen  were  jugglers,  each  trying 
to  keep  a  doien  balls  in  the  air  —  so  many  were 
the  interests  and  so  swift  the  abangea.  The 
spirit  of  the  Renaissance  also,  that  solvent  of 
med  [aval  ism,  is  working,  and  at  Venice  as  else- 
where its  first  effect  is  to  liberate  the  intellect 
without  strengthening  the   morals.    Political 


loja 
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oormptiiio,  (or  vhich  Foscari's  elaotioa  bad  let 
jm  ominous  pre^^^dent,  has  growD  common.  lu 
1133  &  ling,  uumberiog  mure  tbtui  fift;  palri- 
olaiu,  buiL  on  aeourin^  officer  for  titeme^lvea 
imd  their  friiiDdi,  is  dlMOvered  and  «nuh«d. 
Ten   years  Uter,  (1444).  the  Doge' 


U)  TriMW.  In  1147  the  Doge 
impioi'o§  tnat  tiis  aoa  maj  be  p«nit!tt«d  to  m- 
tam.  and  the  Tau  couwuC,  addine  that  the  old 
■nan  cannot  i>ropflrl>-  attend  to  public  affHlts  so 
loiiR  as  hia  mind  i»  diatraeted  by  worry  for  his 
son.    Jacopo  rvtuniB,   but  he  talln  under  sus- 

the  chiefs  of  tlie  Tun,  and  althuugh  no  direct 
evidence  is  recorded  agikinst  him,  he  is  ban- 
Uhed  ta  Candia.  There  he  intrigues  with  the 
Sultan  to  tvBe  him,  is  found  out,  Mid  brouel]! 
back  taVeniaa  for  trial.  He  offers  no  defence, 
ftud  the  Tea,  onwilliiie  to  execute  the  seDtenuB 
of  death  which  loiue  of  the  court  suegeat.  aon- 
deniD  him  til  perpetual  baninhnienc.  lu  biddine 
farewell  to  hia  son,  the  Doks  breaks  <lonn  iu 
agony,  and  this  separation,  which 
'     '  ''•      ■  -  lied  in  14.^7'  '   - 

Enfeebled  

with  grief,  ha  ueglectn  his  ilucal  duties,  and  the 
Ten  compel  him,  in  spite  of  liis  protest,  to  ab- 
dicate. Aa  he  quita  the  Palace,  they  would 
SonoD  him  from  the  bitterness  of  facing  the 
popnlace  :  but  with  nnabated  pride  he  replies  ; 
"  No,  DO  1  I  will  go  down  bf  the  ttsir  by  which 


lo  my  dogeabi 

he  died  (NoTf  *    "' 

was  Lucreija 


e.] 


ItuMom  da„ 


n  days  lator 

[She 


lines  173,  173.  TJ-at  maladi/  IVklcJi 
caimupgretnaad  native  fiftds.  The  calenCnre. 
[A diatemperpecoliar to saLloni in  hot  oUmntes.l 

Line  I7T.  That  melody,  which  out  0/  tones  and 
(UR«.  [The  Raia  dei  Vache,.] 

Page  61!),  line  -21*7.  '  There  aften  has  bcrn  quei- 
tion  about  yoa.'  An  historical  fast. 

Page  Ii2.^.  [The  DooE  drops  down  and  dies. 
[The  death  of  the  elder  Foscari  took  place  not 

diaCely  un  his  duaeent  from  the  GianU'  Stairs, 
bat  five  days  afterwards^ 

Pate  ti26,  Une  .'iCK.  That  he  Am  paid  at! 
'  L'  hapagata:  An  hislorical  fact.  (Here  the 
original  MS.  ends.  The  two  lines  whioh  follow 
wiire  added  by  GiSord.] 

Page  ii40,  line  203.  Let  Re.  [Byron  apparenUy 
had  a  geniua  for  bad  graiumar.  The  curious 
thing  is  that  Gifford  and  Murray  should  have 
letanoh  aolecisms  slip  throuch  the  press.  1 

Page  ti.").'!.  Enter  the  fLUom,  of  the  Lonl. 
I '  If  Cain  he  "  bbaphemoug,"  Paradise  Lost 
u blaaphemooB,  .  .  .  CninisnothingmoTe  thao 


a   diaroa,   i  . 

have  even  avoided  intmduciDe  the  Deity.  ■ 
io  Scripture  uliungh  Milton  does,  and  notVDj 
wisely  either) ;  but  have  adopted  his  Annl  ■ 
sent  to  Cain  instead,  on  pnrposs  to  avoid  shock- 
ing  any  feelings  on  the  subject  by  taJIJiig  AoK 
of  wbuc  all  uninspired  men  moat  fall  ab«t  io. 
vii,,  giving  au  adequate  notion  of  th*  cfftel  4 
the  presence  of  Jehovah.'  —  BvjrOn,^  Letter  ta 


book  of  Enoch,  preserved  by  the  Kthiofriaaa,  ii 
B)ud  by  them  lo  be  anteilor  to  tlie  flood. 

Page  t>71.  WbbhSr.  [The  Cantertmrv  Tela. 
in  live  volumes  <17'J7-1H0GI,  were  by  Uaiiin 
and  Sophia  Lee.  Tit  German's  Tale  appeaitA'a 
the  fourth  volume,  by  Harriet.] 

Page  tiSS,  line  12-1.  The  blaci  bands.  {Biak  I 
of  brigands  made  up  of  the  remnants  of  tkA  I 
Swedish  array  after  tLe  eva  -  "  . 

Line'iai).  I'our  WaileniUin.  your  Tiil^.m 
[Commanden  of  the  Imperial  and  Swof 
Armies  during  the  Thirty  Vean'  Wai.l 

PageiiifKlineSH.    The  Kapentunt.    ThtM 
venstone.  'Rabenstein,'  ia  the  tfo 
Germaay,  and  so  called  from  tlie  n 

Page  m,  line  2S»-  LUct   Tlirban    I , 

[For  the  quarrel  of  Eteoclen  and  Polynicei.  ssi 
«achrlu5'a  .«f,-fn  ai/ainsi  Tl„be.:] 

Page  7IW.  line  4IJ.  AsIc  litat  m  MagdttiHn. 
[Soidieis  and  citizens  of  Magdeburg  were  nitt 
lessly  slain  bv  TUIy's  men  at  the  siege  in  nm.i 

Page  71W.  line  aSii.  Jn  Pragve  for  neaa  rr 
tlored.     [The  Treaty  of  Prarue,  May  30.  IfiSS.] 

Pnge  7^-2,  line  1.  Otn,  hunchback  .'  [Byroo  evi- 
dently baa  in  mind  the  tannte  cast  at  him  by 
his  mother  for  his  own  deformity,] 

Line  2.1.  Thr  nipple  nert  dan  sore  anJ  uJdv 
dry.  [A  vulgar  error.  ForaveryamuKiiBoiloe™- 
veisy  on  tfae  subject,  see  Getii.  Mag.  vots.  h 
and  liiii.] 

[Aohmcs.  I 

chius  (the  a 

Iliad, i^ii. 

Page  7; 

Line  S73.  Bourbon.  (Charles  of  Banrbon  was 
consin  to  PVaucis  I.,  and  Constable  of  Fnaes. 
Being  bitterly  persecuted  by  the  qDeeD-acAa 
for  having  declined  the  honor  of  hertuul.1^ 
also  by  the  king,  he  transferred  his  ■> 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  In  1527  he  w 
head  of  the  miied  ar 

nnd   Qermuos  which  .,  _ 

He  himself  was  killed  by  a  shot,  aa  told  in  tW 

play. I 

Page  7:(.n,  line  .15.  Yt  icho  «step  o'o-  Carii^ 
bitmiiw.  Scipio,  the  aeeond  Afrio«iiuB,ii**idW 


.  IS  2G7.  The  unshorn  toy  i^Frltm. 
T  the  allusion  to  the  river  Sper- 
;ent  shonid  he  on  the  penoltj.  •«§ 
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li«TS  repeated  a  rena  of  Homer,  and  wept  orer 
the  boniiw  of  Cvthage.  He  bad  betMr  haT« 
gtauted  It  a  oapitnlation. 

PaK«I4S,  DiDiCATiOK.  ['Aa  the  Poem  U 
to  be  pabliahod  anonymonalr,  otnil  the  Dedica- 
tion. 1  won't  attaek  the  dog  in  the  dark.  Saoh 
thingi  are  for  aoonndcela  and  leuegadoea  like 
hiniNlf.'  —  Btboit'h  Beinu.] 

Fan  740,  line  16.  1  wiiA  Ac  lemid  expiai*  Aii 
Bxptanatien,  [Colvridge'*  Miograpiiia  LiUra- 
ria  appured  in  1S1T.1 

Iiiie46.  And  yVoratwortA  hat  hii place  in  the 
Szeite.  Wordaworth'i  plaoa  may  b«  in  the 
CnatoRia  —  it  ia,  I  think,  in  that  or  the  Eidie 
—  baddea  another  at  Lord  Lonidala's  table, 
when  thia  poetioal  charlatan  and  political  para- 


-and   Boie  — ami  poor.     '  F^a, — 

eadaTSroiu  1  — Milton's  two  elder  daaghten 
am  aaid  to  hare  robbed  bim  of  hia  booKB^  be- 
•idea  cheating  and  plaguiiig  him  in  the  eooaomy 
of  hia  booaOj  etc,,  etc.  Hia  feelings  on  ench  an 
oatragB,  both  as  a  paivnt  and  a  acholar,  mnat 
have  been  singnlarlf  painfal.  Haylej  ooiapans 
him  to  Lear,  Sea  part  third.  Life  tif  Milton,  by 
W.  Hayley  (or  Hailey,  aa  apelt  in  the  edition 
before  me). 

Line  HB.    T%e  ijudltetaid  tvniKk  Caittrreagh. 


I  donbt  if  '  Laureate '  and  '  Iscariot '  be  f[<wd 
rhymes,  but  must  laj,  as  Ben  Jonson  did  to 
SylTeater,  who  challan^ed  bim  to  ibyme  with  — 


Jonaon  answered,  '  I.  Ben  Jonson.  lay^  with 
you  wife.'  Sylyeatar  answered.  'That  ii  not 
rhyme.'  —  'No.'  said  Ben  Jonson;  *bnt  it  is 
true.'  [Viaoonnt  Castlereuh.  Harqnia  of  Lon- 
donderrj.  for  a  number  of^years  leader  of  the 
ultra-tory  party,  and  ^unaed  hj  Byron  with 
inreterate  hatred  aa  being  tbe  bitter  and  un- 
Bompnloos  opponent  of  the  reToIationary  apirit. 
See  Preface  to  Canto  viJ 

Page  747.  line  117.  EMtnypiut  qf  itf  mantl 
rnutert.  For  tbe  obaractor  of  Enttopioi.  the 
eunuob  and  minister  at  the  court  of  Antadina. 
see  Qibbon.  [Chap,  iiiii.] 

Lineia2,  'T  U  thca  I  till  retain  my  '  huff  and 
Uue.'  [Mr.  Foi  and  tbe  Whig  Club  of  bia  tima 
adopted  a  uniform  of  blue  and  bnft:  hence  the 
coverings  of  the  Edinburgh  Brviev,  eto.l 

Line  13l>.  h  ii  not  lo,  my  Torv,  aJtra-Julian. 
I  allude  not  to  onr  friend  Lindor'a  hero,  the 
traitor  Count  JnLan.  bat  to  Qibbon's  hero,  ynl- 
garly  yclept '  Tbe  Apoatatc.' 

Line  T.   We  all  have  «wn  Aim.  in  Oe  paitto- 


[Profeaaor   Feina^la, 


'.   Baden 


who,  in  1812,  nnder  the  eapaoial  patnoMge 
the   if2uu,'  deliyered  a  oonrae  (d  leoturea 


tbe  Royal  Inatitntion,  on  Mnemonics.] 

Line  HS.  Her  faa<mritt  tcttnce  wa$  At  nofAe- 
maticat.  ^Byron  aaid  of  Lady  Byron  that  aba 
had  '  good  ideaa  bnt  oould  never  ezpreaa  them ; 
wrote  poetry  also,  bnt  it  waa  only  good  by  aooi- 
dont.  Uer  letter*  were  alwaja  enktuaUoal, 
of t«n  nnintvUigible.  bhewaaBOvamad  bywhat 
-1.-   -_M-i  i!_.i  j^^  imj  principlea  aqufnd 


Page  T4U  line  im.  Sir  Sanutl  Bomiily.  [This 
eminent  Chancery  lawyer  loat  his  lady  on  the 
29th  of  October,  and  oommitted  aoicida  on  the 
2d  of  November,  1B18.  — '  But  there  will  come 
a  day  of  reckoning,  even  if  I  should  not  live  to 
sea  it.     1  have  at  leaat  seen  Romill;  ahivared, 

waa  doing  his  wont  to  uproot  my  whole  family, 
'  "  'hen,  after  tak- 


he  was  bringing  desolation  on  my  bous 
foda  — did  ho  tbink  that,  in  leas  than  throe 
yeara,  a  natural  event —  a  severe,  domeatic,  but 
an  expects  and  common  calamity  —  would  lay 
bia  carcass  In  a  oroaa-road.  or  stamn  his  uama 
in  a  verdict  of  Ion 
Munay.  June  T.  1819.] 

Line  123.  Mrs.  TVi'mBier's  Aoolj,  ['Mv  Royal 
Mistnas  waa  all  condeaoenuon  to  me.  She  ga*e 
me  Mrs.  Trimmer's  eicalleut  book  of  the  EcO- 
nomji  of  Charily.'  —  Faknt  Bdbnbt'b  Diary, 
October,  ITHI.I 

IJne     t%4.     '*  r,Wf 


More.] 


^  Coiefi.'     Wife.'     [By    1 


,  line  333.  Although  Lonffinua  tells  vs 
there   it  no  hymn.     See  Longinn*.  Section  10, 

rnotm.'    [The  fint  atanu  of  Uiehymn  is  thua 
tranalated  by  Gladstone :  — 


Bim  lofUar  yst,  U  lofUer  be. 
Who,  Lutaia,  ilU  bsfon  thj  Isea. 
Wbo  liiteu  ud  who  loaha  on  tbi 


Line  3fil.  They  only  add  Oiem  all  in  an  (uwen- 
dix.  Fact  1  There  u.  or  waa,  ancb  an  edition, 
with  all  the  obuoxioDB  epigrama  of  Martial 
placed  by  themselvea  at  the  end. 

Page  763,  bne  3Tfl.  Aji  Saint  Aagiutine  in  Ail 
fint  Canfeaiom.  See  his  Critffttiioni,  1.  i.  o.  ix. 
By  tbe  representation  which  St.  Angnatine 
givea  of  himself  in  his  youtb,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  he  waa  what  we  should  call  a  rake.  He 
avoided  the  school  aa  the  plagne ;  he  loved 
nothing  bnt  gaming  and  public  shows:  ha 
rohben  hia  father  of  everything  be  conld  find ; 
he  invented  a  thousand  Ii€b  to  escape  the  rod, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  to  pun- 
ish his  irregnUiitii 

Page  T05,  lii      " 
St.  Anthony  U 
St,   Anthony* 


„.  I'TVHU  irme  that  brought 
ison.)  For  the  particnlars  of 
■oipa  for  hot  blood  in  oold 
Alban  Bntlar'a  Lipet  ij  At 


line  1967.  Ana I'lfa'i /airy  orf.  [See  thee|naoi 


-but  your 
hia  in  IMU' 


in  Tano'fi  Qtriaaltmi 


Wyoming— (I  tiiiA)— tli»  npeninK  of  Uaiito 
Second  — but  quote  from  iDemury.  [iii,  1-4,] 

Page  762,  UnB  1030,  Congrtfie'i  rodaiU.'lA. 
kind  of  eipluaive  ahell  inretited  by  ^  WU- 
liuD  Coagteve.] 

Page  7«1.  linB  !««.  'For  Ood's  take. 
Madam  —  Mruiam  —  ktrf's  my  matter.^  ['To- 
nignt,  as  ConoteMGui«cioli  observed  iiie  porine 
over  Don  Juan,  she  atombted  by  men  ehanoe 
on  the  i:iTth  stania  of  the  Firat  Cnnto,  und 
•aked  me  what  it  meanC.  I  told  her.  "NothiD^, 
husband  is  coming,"  A>  I  sua 
_...  .  n  with  »oinH  emnliaaia,  she  stuted 
up  ID  a  friKht.  and  said.  "  Oil.  my  Gad,  a  be 
oomioK?  "  thinking  it  was  herown.  You  may 
suppose  wB  Isaghiid  wbea  nhe  found  out  the 

hsppetiBd  not  three  boms  ago,'  —  Bynon,  Let- 
ter U  MuiTBT.  Norembor  S,  1819.1 

P^e  TfiO.  line  1177.  •  Wtu  it  for  iliU  dial  no 
Cort^'o  e'tr.'  The  Spanish  'Cortejo'  is  much 
the  same  as  the  Italian  '  Caiulier  Sacrante." 

Line  lll:>4.  Who  look  Alijieri,  drtlarit  I  astd 
him  viiely  1  Donna  Jalia  here  made  a  mis- 
take. Count  O'RelUy  did  not  Uke  AlineiB- 
but  Alffiere  very  neaHy  took  him  :  he  and  his 
army  kbA  fleet  retreated  with  ereit  loss,  and 
not  mnoh  aradit,  £nun  before  that  oity,  in  tka 
year  mo. 

Page  TfiT,  line  132B,  With  maudltH  Clarenet 
in  hi,  MaimsfV  buU.     {See  BlcharH  HI.  I.  iv.J 

Pace  770,  li„f  1,M2.    Who  to  Ma-lrid  ou  p^r- 

Ease  made  a  journey.  IMurrny'fl  edition  of  1903 
era  gives  from  the  US.  the  following  se>^n 


BuUy  In  Bemtva,  akulker 
'Ria  Adidtenc'x  wliocsl 


'nia  AdidMnc'x  wliocstB  when  i 
Tbe  IllMllar'a  gntia  CdiidmI,  dirty 

Which  Law  affords  to  louiy  s  ah 
A  wondroiu  Wnnior  Against  thow 


iuly  feed 


ottnre,  WIUk  by  Circi 
It  Buibfl  bka  purpete  td 
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AOgiuit  by  a  mngit  bslr* 

ue  df  jwnd  lome  h«tll8  Sword* : 

ace  ott  declined  KffordB 

eld  ne  Slitre'*  truv  knight  wouU  •• 


Udw  DDhle  is  his  luiguge  — 


A  A  Gcoi;rDpliBr 

Page  7Ti;,iinHfl  1680.  IWKI.  •  Xanraohocferrrm 
oilida  juiTFiM  Cansii/e  PUnro.'  [  I  abooid  not 
hnve  home  this  in  the  heat  of  yoDth  when  Pla>- 
cino  was  eonsnl.  Horace,  Odrt.  HI,  lir.  37. 
ItahouldberairrfM.] 

Page  n3,  line  1721.    lt»  days  of  lorn  art  mv; 

Jam.  pec  spes  animi  i^reduU  mutul. 


[Hoa 


J.  IV.  I,  29  ] 


Page  774.  line 
q/In-  manji  dm/a, 
LauTtatt,  L'Ejib.,., 

Page  Tin,  line  B6,    Exaptino    the    V._._ 
FaztK^i.      FdfiiaJi  — litonUly,  little  tuDdker- 
ohiefs  —  the  voila  most  availing  of  St,  Marii. 
etkJt 


~-  - -. -=.   ,...(&  I'lr 

ir.ni.  The  iiaraphlet  attracted  but  little  public 
attention:  bnt,  among  tile  young  atndenl*  of  Dot- 
inch  Grove  it  was  a  favouritf  Btudv;  and  tbs 
itnproEsiiin  wbich  it  left  on  the  re(entivt<  miid 
of  Byron  may  liave  had  soma  share,  perhspl, 
111  Baggeating  tlmt  carions  respareh  ihront-h  iQ 
the  Tariooa  meoonuta  of  ShipwMoka  opaii  i«iNid, 
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by  whicb  he  prepaTcd  hinuelf  to  depict,  with 
■uoh  power,  B  sceae  of  tbe  ouoe  deHiriptioD  in 
Jton  Juan.'  —  Mooke. 

'  With  rei:ard  to  tbi>  char^eB  about  the  Ship 
vreck,  I  think  that  1  told  ;ou  Bud  Mr.Uub- 
luiuie,  years  ago.  tliat  there  was  not  a  cirotim- 
staace  of  it  not  Ukeu  from  fact ;  not,  indeed, 
from  any  siagle  sbipimck,  bnt  all  from  actual 
'--tBof  different  wrBokB.'—BvBON,  Letter  to 


Murray,  August  3.1,  1821.] 
PugoJM,  liner—     " 


a&8.  Remember  Ugolino  conde- 


Qu>lld6  ebbs  dstlfl  ab.  n 
Ripnae  U  tncbio  mlHTD 


0'  dCDtl, 


[ThuB  traoilatad  b;  Wright ;  — 
'  T!il«  oald  ^jHld4  bin  rengBtut  eyei  were  thrown, 

Vitnt  b  a  dog  to  guvw  tba  vary  bone-' 

/■ytmo,  ni.  OK.] 
Page  T»l,  line  lOGti.  Mygrand-dad't' yarra- 
iivr.'  [The  aecounc  of  a  jonmiiy  around  the 
vorld  writlflU  by  Byron's  grandfather  and  en- 
titled A  yarrative  of  the  Boaoarable  John  By- 
Page  T9!l,  line  1G08.  Sana  play  Ihe  devil,  and 
then  tBTtte  a  now/.  [Alluding  to  Lady  Caroline 
Lduub'a  GJ^nornon,  in  whioh  she  pilloried  Byron 
for  hiH  ollo^d  deaertion  of  hor.J 

Pa^  8(10,  line  ll>5(>.  So  naid  Ihe  royal  lagt  Sar- 
danapalusM  [Compare  Byron's  Sardanapaiua^ 
set  L,  soena  ii.  —  Athenasus  (viii.  14,  Yonge's 
translntinn)  quotes  the  epitaph  thos  :  — 


SS.'!" 


,  thB  Ids.  ot  Im^ 
b  willed  my  wflutb 


le  of  Uf«, 


.thin 


Hoard  bsundleu  tnuuru  ot  imsa(uit«d  gsld.i] 
Para  snz,  line  7.^.  Daalf  and  Milion.  I ._ 
calls  his  wife,  in  (be  Inferno.  '  la  fiera  mo^li 
—  Milton's  first  wife  ran  away  from  him  witl 
the  Hnit  month.  If  nhe  bad  not,  what  woi 
John  Milton  hare  done  ? 

Pnea  803,  tine  K8.  Mfant  to  perionifv  th. 
malhematia.  [The  mathematical  dispontion  ol 
his  wife  seemB  to  have  haoutcd  Bjron  lik' 
the  memory  of  a  niphlmsra.  Why?] 
Pace  807.  line  3U0.  'Far  ■—-  *■ - 
hear  himiftf  fonverie.' 

KUpone  nltor'  Horgutte. 
Ma  hel  c*ppDue.  a  leseo.  1 


,!£ 


PuLci,  Sforgtmle  Maggiore, 
Page  HO!),  Uoe  IW.  TKt  Aano 


ray;  AuKQat'33,  1821.1 

Page  Hiq,  line  fi68.  Thai  e'er  bv  predoa  mtlai 
leat  htid  In.  This  dresa  is  Mooriah,  aiul  the 
bracelets  and  bar  are  worn  in  the  maoner  de- 
acribed.  The  reader  will  perceire  hereafter, 
that  OB  the  mother  of  Hoid^  was  of  Fez,  her 
daughter  wore  the  gnrb  of  the  ooantry. 

Line  GTO.  A  iikt  gold  bar  abovr  hrr  t'nifcp 
roJ'V.  The  bar  of  gold  above  the  inatep  is  a 
mark  of  lorereisn  rank  in  the  vomen  of  tbe 
families  of  the  deys,  and  is  worn  as  such  by 
their  female  relatives. 

Line  580.  Srr  perionifalloia'daliaroetoruii. 
This  is  no  eiaKgeralion :  they  were  four 
women  whom  I  remember  to  have  seen,  who 
poaaessed  thuir  bair  in  this  profusion  ;  oftbeae, 
three  were  English,  the  other  was  a  Levantine. 
Their  hair  was  of  that  length  and  quantity, 
that,  when  let  down,  it  almost  enUrely  shided 
the  person,  bo  sa  neatly  to  render  dress  a  super- 
fluity. Of  these,  only  one  had  dark  hair ;  the 
Oriental's  hod,  perhapa,  tbe  lightest  colour  ot 
tbe  four. 

Paeo  812,  line  liWi.  Tlit  Scian  and  thr  Teian 
muM.  [.Homer,  'tbe  blind  old  bard  of  Sciu's 
rooky  isle ; '  and  Anacreon  of  Teoe.] 

Lino  TOO.  nan  yoar  sires'  '  Islands  qf  ike 
BUit:  The  «i™Mi«iii-i'  of  the  Greek  poeW 
were  aupposeii  Co  have  been  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands  or  the  Canaries, 

Page  814.  line  MO.  Espoused  lico  partners 
tmillinera  qf  Balh).  [Coleridge  married  t»rah 
Frioker,Southey  married  her  sister  Edith.] 

Line  ^.^a.  Joanna  Southcole's  Shiloh.  and  her 
seel.  [The  foUowen  of  this  fanatic  are  said 
to  have  amounted,  at  one  time,  to  a  hundred 
thoiisanil.  She  announced  heraelC  as  the  mother 
of  a  second  Shiloh,  whose  speedy  advent  she 
conSdentlj  predicted.  A  cradle  of  eipenaive 
materials  was  prepared  for  the  expected  pro- 
digy. Dr.  Reece  and  another  medical  man 
attested  her  dropsy  ;  and  many  were  her  dupes 
down  to  the  moment  of  ber  death,  in  ISH.I 

Line  »80.  And  drivrti  seas  to  set  il  well  qflnat. 


Page  XL'S,  tine  8%.  Can  snerr  at  him  uJio  dreai 
'  Achitopheir  'The  verses  of  Drydeu,  once  so 
hielity  celebrated,    are    forgott^u.'  —  Mr.    W. 

,.(■_ ,^  Prefaee  [18115]. 

id  Itryden's  lav  made  haunted 


Yl'^ia. 


Lir 


\d.     [Altading  to  Drydeu's  Theadan 

-'-  -'■^"'-  '-^---'     "  -     -io.] 


116.   Ah!  surety  nothin 


C&'pM 


Dahtb.  Pvrffoiory.  aaiUt  viij. 

This  last  line  ia  the  firat  of  Gray's  Elegj/, 
taken  by  him  withoat  ADkoowledt^ent. 

Lino  !«n.  Some  hands  unstn  ilrcw'd  JlaiErrt 
upon  kin  Inmb.    See  Saotnniiu  for  this  fact. 

Page  81T,  lin«  SB.  '  Whom  the  goda  lout  die 
Ifoung^'  wag  said  of  yore-  See  Herodotiu.  [The 
quDlation  is  from  aleaaader.  Byron  no  donbt 
biu  in  mind  the  fnnious  story  of  Cleobu  and 
BitoD,  HerodotD*.  i.  .'<!.] 

Page  M'J3,  line  *i6.  .1  win  had  bunt,  and  her 
tvett  lipi'  pure  dyes.  Thig  is  no  very  uncoin- 
mon  effect  of  the  tiolenoe  ut  conflietinK  and 
different  pusions. 

Page  836,  line  (J*M.  (Bryanl  sa]/ilht  ontrars-) 
(pi^erlation  concemi«e  the  War  if  Troy,  by 
J  aval)  Bryant.] 

Lin«G40.  Bui  soid  b}i  thr  impruuirio  at  no  hiffh 
rati.  This  is  a  fact.  A  few  years  ago  a  uisji 
eng-Bf-ed  a  cofnpany  for  some  foieign  theatre, 
embarked  them  at  un  Itnlinn  port,  and  carry- 
ing tliem  to  Algiers,  sold  them  all.  One  of  the 
women,  ratamed  froiD  her  captirit^,  I  heard 
une.  by  a  atrange  oaini^ideiice.  in  Rossini's  opera. 
of  L'lialiana  in  /(^'eri.  in  Venice,  intlie  begin- 
ninic  of  181T. 

Page  a-2T,  line  (HT.  Frofa  ali  the  Pope  «iakei 
ytarly  't  lamid  perpiex.  It  ii  strange  that  it 
■hoDid  be  th«  Pope  and  the  Saltan,  «ho  at« 
the  chief  enoonra^ars  of  this  branch  of  trade  — 
women  being  prohibited  aasineera  at  St.  Peter's, 
and  nut  il«eined  trust-worthy  aa  eiiardiaria  of 


Pnee  Wy, 
intle  round 


battle  of  KaT 


ihebaae.    The  pillar 


two  miles  from 
aths 

jnde  Foix,  who  gMued 

the  battle,  wan  kiUed  in  it :  there  foU  on  both 
irideA  twenty  thousand  men.  The  present  atata 
of  the  pillar  and  ita  site  is  described  in  the  tect. 

Page  830,  line  86S.  Lite  i'orick't  ttarling. 
[Alluding  to  the  well-known  story  in  Sterne's 
Serai nuinlai  .fonrnet.] 

PiieeS.11,linel8.  rAFDCransCrraiH.  'I)<.i»;<> 
^nio.  This  oipreasion  of  Homor  has  been  nincli 
criticised.  It  hardly  answen  to  oar  Atlantic 
ideas  of  the  ocean,  but  is  sufficiently  applicable 
to  the  Hellcspant  and  the  Bosphorus.  with  tha 
.i£gean  intersected  with  islands. 

Lino  3.1.  'Tis  a  grand  sight  from  off"  'the 
GiatU'l  Grave.'  The '  Giant'sOravo '  is  a  height 
on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosphoms,  miiih 
freqnented  by  holiday  parties  ;  like  Harrow  and 

Page  sis,  line  247.  Of  JW  /  think  with 
Philtp't  son.  or  ralhrr.  See  Plutjirch  in  Alex., 
Q.  Cnrt.  Mill.  Alexand.,  and  .Sir  Richard  Clay- 
ton's Criliail  Inquiry  into  the  Life  of  Alexander 
tlu  Or  eat. 

Line  mm.  And,  running  out  as  fast  as  I  was 
aile.  The  asaassiuation  alluded  to  took  phiee 
on  the  aUi  of  December,  IS'iO,  in  the  streeU  of 


RareiiDa,  not  a  hoadred  pac«B  from  lb*  (■ 

denoe  of  the  writer.     The  oi 

an  dosoribed.    [See  Byni&'a 
December 'J,  1S2(I.] 

Page  830.  line  .MK.  The  caique.  ThaU^tfl 
elcKunt  wherries  plying  about  the  numf*  of  0 
atantinople  are  so  called. 

Page  SX!.  line  :MS.  From  Saint  BanJufaM 
wr  have  haeed  our  tliin.  ISt.  BarthuluBM* 
said  tu  have  been  fiayed  alire.} 

Page  S3S,  line  43i.  Prepared  far  mpftr  m 
a  glass  of  rum.  In  'I'urkej-  nothing  •-  — 
common  than  for  the  Mnasolmana  to  fl.. 
eral  ghiaaes  of  strong  spirits  by  way  u*  m 
tiwr,  I  bate  seen  them  take  aa  many  aa  ~ 
raki  before  dinner,  and  swear  that  taey 
the  better  tor  it:  I  tried  the  eipsririMnl,  tin 
fared  like  the  Scotchman,  who  baTiiig  biatd 
that  the  birda  called  kittiwakaa  watn  adtm^ 
able  wheta.  ate  six  of  them,  and  cnrnplainri 
that  *  he  was  no  hungrier  than  when  he  btgik,* 

Line  «a.  Splendid  bnt  ailfnt.   taut    ' 
where,  dropping,  A  common  fnmitiuv. 
leet   being  recoirod    by  Ali  Pacha  in 
room,  paTed  with  mnrble.  oontsinine  a 
basin,   and  a  fountain   playiiig   in   the 

Line  410.  As  wondering  trhal  lAe  ttrril 
that  if,     [An  '  a '  has^een  inserted ' 


>how«'t\ii^u£- 

I.  nKc  "'K',  line  1^-  And  the  cal>iBtni^lJd  qmu  ^ 
Semiramis.  Babylon  waa  enlatyed  by  NlauA  M 
itrengthened  and  beaadfied  bj  NabnofaBJiaiflH 
wr,  and  rebuilt  by  Semiramts.  jS 

Line.'SOa.  And' El   srpvlchri   iiK/ntmor  *«l  ^ 

[*  Bui  ymi.  with  tbougblleM  pride  alaM, 

U»cddkI«u  dT  Impemliiis  rst«, 

Commsttd  tbe  pUlar'd  dome  te  rtsa, 

WliBn,  Id  I  tbs  tomb  focgotten  Ua*.' 

Hoaica,  Od.  II.  Kill..  tnnaUled  by  Fvcia.] 
Page  842,  line  eiK.  The  gate  so  splestdid  ra 
r«  o/r,M  features.  F™(«r«  of  a  gate  -  a  nu* 
isterial  metaphor:  'the  featurt  upon  wbid 
thU  unastiou  hinges.'  See  the  Fudgr  Pamk 
[by  Moore],  or  hear  Castlereagh. 

Page  H4:i.  line  736.  '  Agooddealprartitrdlim 
upon  Bccaiion,'  A  few  yean  ago  the  wife  <i 
Mnchtar  I'acha  complained  to  hia  father  of  Im 
son's  Hupposed  infidelity ;  he  aaked  with  whcm. 
and  she  had  the  barbarity  to  ^Te  id  a  list  of 
the  tweWe  handsomest  women  in  Tanina.  TW 
were  seized,  fastened  np  in  sncka.  and  diDwwJ 
in  the  lake  the  same  night.  One  of  the  gtur^ 
who  was  present  informed  me.  tlut  not  ooril 
the  victims  uttered  a  cry.  or  showed  a  synplia 
of  terror  «t  so  sodden  a  '  wrench  from  aU  wi 
know,  from  a1)  we  love.' 

PageH44.  line  )^2.  nmgh  onnorrthoro^  I 
bred  or  fairer  finger s.  There  ia  nothing,  pa-  I 
hups,  more  distinctive  of  birlh  than  the  haod.  I 
It  IB  almost  the  only  sign  of  blood  which  arit-     I 

P™e  RwlThTe  IITG.  Save  Soiyman.  tht  obrf  J 
of  their  line.  It  may  not  be  nnworthT  J  W  J 
mark,  that  Baoon,  in  hia  e«ay  on  JBmpm.  hiaN    1 
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that  SolTman  wai  the  laat  of  hk  liite  ; 

aathorit7, 1  know  not.    Thaw  an  hii 

*  Tha  daatnudoD  of  M<iitq>har  wu  u  fatal 
to  SolTinan'a  lina,  aa  the  (iMaeaaan  of  tba 
Tnrka  taaa  Sdymao,  until  this  dar,  U  ana* 
paotad  to  ba  nntnia,  and  of  atranga  blood  ;  for 
that  Selymoa  tha  seoond  vaa  thought  to  ba 
■DnMaititioiia.'  But  Baoan,  in  hii  hiatorical 
aathmitiaa,  ia  often  inaoonrata.  1  ooold  gne 
half  a  doxeo  iuatanoea  from    Iiii  Apothegm* 

I^S92,lins2.  'Which,  — taken  ai  the  Jloed, 
M  knov  Uu  rat.    [Sao  Juli "  " "* 


Face  SI 


',  iV. 

_  ^e  SS3,  line  M.  Who  leiU  hit  lady  to  Ai'j 
fritnd  Mortetuiut.  Cato  g*Te  np  lui  vife 
Martia  to  hu  friend  Hortenaiiia ;  bat,  on  the 
daath  of  the  latter,  took  her  baak  again.  Tlit* 
eondaot  waa  ridionled  br  the  Ronuuu,  who  ob- 
•arred,  that  Martia  entered  the  lioa»  of  Hor- 
tennnB  veir  poor,  bnt  ratonwd  to  the  bed  of 
Cato  loaded  with  treaBorea.  —  Pi.utabch. 

Page  8M,  line  HA.  A  '  Bed  <if  Ware.'  [See 
Ti^  Night,  in.  u.] 

Lina  100.  To  Ihote  tad  huiifftTi  jaeobini  tht 
worau.  '  Yonr  worm  a  your  ool;  emperor  for 
diet:  we  fat  all  ereatnraa  alaa,  to  fat  na:  and 
we  fat  onnelTsa  for  magvota.  Yonr  fat  king, 
and  TOUT  lean  beggar,  ia  bat  Tariable  aerrioe : 
two  disbe*  but  to  one  table:  that 's  the  end. 
—  Hasda. 


Line  134.  in  Aii  mimiMfu:  ameabint  t>f  (RDid. 
'  The  blessed  Fraoda,  being  atnmglr  aoUtnted 
one  day  by  the  amotiooaof  the  fleah,  palled  off 
hi*  olothea  and  MHinr^ad  kimMlf  aonndly ;  being 
after  thiainSamed  with  a  wonderfnl  femmr  <n 
mind,  be  plnnged  hia  naked  body  into  a  great 
heap  of  enow.  The  deTil,  being  overoome,  re- 
tired immediately,  and  the  holy  man  returned 
TiotoriooB  into  hia  cell.'  —  See  Bntler'a  lAvtt  of 
tkt  Sainli. 

Ions  136.  'Medio  tu  ttitiuimuM  ibit.'  [The 
dootrine  ia  anSiaiently  Horatian,  bnt  the 
words,  minoa  the  '  tn.'  are  in  Orid.  Mel.  a.  137.] 

Pwe  H55,  tine  210.  The  ivrant'i  with.  '  that 
natuCiTid  aniy  had.'  Caligola  —  see  Snetonina. 
'  Bein^  in  a  rage  at  the  people,  for  faToiiting  a 
party  in  the  Ciicennan  ^mea  in  oppoaitioD  to 
him,  he  cried  ont,  "  I  wiah  the  Rtnnan  people 
bad  bnt  one  neck.    ' 

Page  8G6,  line  22n.  Tlit  loveiv  Odaliiput. 
The  bdiea  of  tha  aeraglio. 

Page  SOT,  line  312.  Theu  loaidd  pn/er  to 
Paduha  or  Pacha.  Fadisha  is  the  Turkish 
title  of  the  Orand  Signior. 

PageSei.  lineS9B.  A  '  mood obemire,' iile  that 
whtre  Danlt  found. 

M  ritroVal  per  una  Hlva  owmra,  etc,  — Inferno. 

Faf[eRGS,lineeD.  The  fartrat  u  call' d  Iiniail, 
and  It  placed.  (Byron's  aooonnt  of  the  oaptnre 
of  Ismail,  in  1T90,  toUowa  pretty  oloaBly  the 
Hittoite  dt  la  Nauvellt  Sutiic.] 

Una  96.  Forty  feet  high,   upon  a  caaalia: 


over  the  parapet  instead  of  through  ^br 

—  Ibid.      Cavalier :  A  raised  work  oommou^ 
situated  within  the  bastioa.  —  Atrf .] 

Page  Sn,  line  243.  T%eir  Ddhit  mann'd  lome 
boatt,  and  lail'd  Ofuia.  [*  Properly  madmen : 
a  apeoiea  of  troop*  who,  in  the  Tnrkiah  army, 
aot  as  tha  forlorn  hope.'  ■    "'" ^ 

Page  873,  line  "''    "' 
(D  UK  the  bayonet. 

Page  BT9,  line  64.  Alt  loundt  it  pitretti 
'Allah!  Allah  I  Hm  I '  Allah  Ha  I  ia  properiy 
tha  war  cry  of  the  Mnsanlmans,  and  they  dwafi 
on  the  last  syllable,  whiah  girea  it  a  wild  and 
peouliar  effect. 

Line  TO.  '  Camage '  (to  Wordnoorth  telU  you) 
'  it  Qod*!  daughter.' 

'  Bnt  T^  ^  moBt  dreaded  InatnnDsnt 


Ihg  ttiTtglde^r 

'*  nanlufMiM  Ode.    rUnaa 
nnlttad  by  Woidawortii.J 


mpttdGro 


Page  880,  line  144.  H^fUDTintei  .  ... 

hit  nam  teat  Grate.  A  nu>t :  aaa  the  Waterloo 
Qaiettaa.  I  recollect  remarking  at  the  time  to 
a  friend  :  '  TTiere  ia  fame  I  a  man  is  killed,  hii 
name  ia  Qroae,  and  they  print  it  Orove.'  I  waa 
at  college  with  the  deceased,  who  waa  a  Tory 
amiable  and  clever  man,  and  luitociety  ia  great 
request  for  his  wit,  gaiety,  and  *  Chanaona  k 

Page  881,  line  179.  {lie  antiguariant  tcho  can 

lettUtime.)    See  Qsneral  Valaooey  and  Sir  Law- 
line  200.  '  T  iijpity  '  that  tuch  meaning  lAooU 

pane  hiU.'    The  Portngnese  proTerb  saya  that 
hell  ia  paved  with  good  intentiooi.' 
Fage  H82,  line  264.    By  tky  humane  ditcootry, 

Friar  Bacon.    Onnpowder  ia  said  to  have  beoi 

dieoovered  by  thia  niar. 
Page  890,  line  7T6.  That  yoa  and  I  unit  tpin 

fii   (reerge's  eeilar,    A  Ruaaian  military  order. 
-        *^- ■■■   our,.'^   In  tha 


KnpoatTaalaTlllCami' 
a  kind  of  oonplet ;  tor  be  waa  a  poet. 

Page  896,  line  1.  Oh,  Wdlington  Hor 'Villain- 
ton  '  — for  Famr.) 

[X.  da  TlUiiutoa  a  tont  pria. 
FoSat  d'arffent  dana  la  ville  da  Tvit,  ate. 

Line  8.   Humani^  would  rite,  and  thunder 

'Nay!'     Query  —  Ney  f  —  pBmTBB'B  Devii.. 

Pa«e  897,  line  40.    And 'Europe's  Liberalor' 

1  To  wit,  tl»  Dalty'm :  tUalapailBiiaupnt^apHU- 

gree  for  murder  aa  ever  wma  foosd  out  by  Oaitar  King 

..  . —v..  VI  hinbaoi  aild,  Iwd  any  tree- 


1038  NC 

—  still  tHilavtd.     Vide  SpeecheB  in  P&rlJEUiient, 
after  the  bMtle  of  WBtvrloa. 

Line  44.  A  nlUt  or  lao  /ram  imur  iurunou* 
meais.  '  I  nt  Uue  tims  got  a  post.,  baiog  for  fa- 
tieue,  with  four  othen.  —  We  vera  wot  lo  break 
bwnit.  aod  nmke  a  me«  far  Lord  WelUDBton's 
hoandB.  1  was  very  hiincr]',  soil  tbougbt  it  a 
good  job  at  Uie  time,  oh  wu  got  oor  own  lill 
whila  we  broke  the  biKuit.  —  a  thing  I  bad  not 

Sit  for  aoine  dajn.     When  thus  eoKOf^.  the 
rodigol  Son  was  nevur  once  out  of  1117      '    ' 


I.  line 


<I  Ac» 


■htm   i"b  tie 


.  ,..     .    .   ^-rati.'  SeeOlfci/o[U. 
quoted  as  usual). 

Page  WK<,  line  210.    I'pt  heard  llu 
Ephesian  ruins  howl.    In  flreeoe  I  aey 
beard  these  animala;  but  anjonx  the  ruins  of 
E^hesns  I  have  beattl  them  bj  hundreds. 

Tb)^  ("UO,  line  "itM.  Urraair  lie  could  na  mert 
digrti  hit  dinner.  He  was  kilted  in  a  oonspiracir, 
after  bis  temper  had  been  euapersted  by  hu 
eitreraa  caetivity  to  a  deeree  of  insanilj. 

Pkce  9l)-J  line  3T6.  And  had  juit  buried  ike 
fair-faced  Loiaioi.  Ht  was  the  enuide  {>ub1(iii 
of  (he  srand  Catherine.  Hot  her  ljv«B  ander 
the  head  of  '  Lanikoi.' 

LineSHT.  Bid  Ireland' 1  LoBdoHderrv'l  Mar- 
gvess  lime.  Thin  waa  written  long  bMore  tbo 
■liicade  of  that  penon. 


ffi.'   tHor.  &n.  I.  ill.) 

l-Hce  !KM,  line  ,wa.  'A  man'' tai  fliles  «i;!) : 
far  tkoagh  she  would  widow  all.  V  His  fortuno 
Bwella  him,  it  is  rank,  he  's  married.'- «ir 
Giles  OetrreacA ;  MasbUSukk's  .Veip  Wautopau 
old  Debts.] 

Pmee  !«6.  line  032.  Of  uorral  ribands,  and 
(ome  thousand  peaianls.  A  Rusaian  eatate  a 
always  raloed    by  the  number  of    the  slaTes 

PajfoilOfl,  line  SO.  The  ' rifarmadoes.'  'Re- 
formers,' or  rather  '  Beformed.'  The  Baron 
Bradwardine  in  Waverleg  is  authority  for  the 

Line  119.  The  endless  aool  bettows  a  ti'nf  far 
detper.     QuBrTi  fuil  f~  pBJNTBR'a  Devil. 

Line  139.  lie  Dee.  theDnn.  Ualgounit'sbrig'a 
black  wall.  The  bris,  of  DoD,  near  tbe  '  Bald 
touQ  '  of  Aberdeen,  with  its  one  arch,  and  its 
bUck  deep  salmon  stream  below,  is  in  my  mem- 
ory as  yeqtenlay.  I  still  remember,  thungh 
perhaps  I  may  misquote,  tlie  awfnl  proverb 
which  made  ma  pause  to  cross  it.  and  yet  lean 
over  it  with  a  childish  delight,  being  an  only 
•on,  at  leant  by  the  mother's  side.  The  ssyini; 
as  recolleoted  by  me  was  this,  hut  I  have  never 
heard  or  seen    it    since   1   was  nine  years  of 


'  Brig  at  BalgDnnia  1 


.gtaritui  Law  ;  by  whioh  d 
persons  posseesioK  aboFe  a  certain  Dumbsr  •( 
aercowere  t«  be  depriied  of  iheHUrpJuii  fur  Ik* 
benelit  of  the  poor  citizens. 

Page  mi.  Ime  iiS.  Oh  for  a  totVrftamm 
power  fu  cAanl.  A  metaphor  taken  nWB  lb> 
forty-horse  power '  of  a  sleam-eocioe.  TWt 
mad  wse,  the  Reverend  Sydney  Sniitk,  silliM 
by  a  brother  ulergyman  at  dinner,  obwrrred  2 
terwards  that  Lis  dull  aeiehboiu  had  ■  '  laili*  _ 
parton  powrr  '  of  couTeiaation. 

Page  K12,  line  2W.  Te  strip  (Ai  Saamtd 
Iheir  hydes.  like  tasners.  1  belie>i.  ■  hy<to« 
land  to  be  a  legitimate  word,  and,  as  aSDh.  sr*^ 
jecc  to  the  tai  of  a  quibble. 

Page  1113.  I'       —       "" 


o  Taw 


The  e 


Crimea,  accnmpauied  by  the  K 
the  year  —  I  fotj-Bt  whioli.     [}  7W7.] 

Pb(w  H14,  lino  mn.    H'AicA  gave  ka  _ 
oracetess  aami  of    'Biron,'      In   Uw   1 
Anne's  time,  Biren.  her  fa>oiiHte.  aam 
nHDiH  and  arms  of   the   '  Biruna '   of  Frai 
which  families  are  yet  extant  with  tliU  td  ■ 
land.    There  ate  still  the  daaebtcra  el  C 
land  uf  that  oatne ;  one  of  theta  I  r 
seeing  in  Gngland  in  the  blessed  >c 
AUies  (1814)  — the   Dnebeas  wfS.  — 1« 
the  English  Daohess  of  IMi 


Paire  Uia,  lilts  4»^.  EUvtn  lIuHaanJ  m 

heads  ^  ions.  St.  Ursula  and  ber  elarcn  lis 
sand  yirgins  were  still  extant  in  ISltl,  aailB 
be  so  yet.  ■■  much  as  ever. 

Page  •MS.  line  liln.  A  maU  Mrs.  Fn/.  (Hiat- 
buth  Fry.  tlie  Qimki^r  lady,  uhose  beneicilesl 
exertions  effected  so  great  a  dianee  ia  the  wo- 
dition  of  tbe  female  prisoners  in  Newnte.] 

Page  vao.  line  UK).  Juan,  trho  taw  Ok  •«•'• 
Inlt  minion  bleed.  ['  Fot^t^ff.  IJiana's  forestsoL 
gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions  of  tbcims: 
and  i«t  men  say,  we  be  menaf  gtHidgoTemnKM: 

chaitte  mistrena  tbe  roonn.  nnder  whose  ootr 
lenonce  we  — steal.'  — iK.  Henry.  1.  ii.j 

Lineiaa.  0*.'/or  a  s/oM  oTmai!  (Gil* 
Holhuids.] 

Line  KM).  A  kiddy  upon  town.  [ '  A  thiet  J 
tbe  lower  order,  who,  when  he  is  breeidied  by* 
Dourse  of  successful  depredation,  drcasee  Ht  Ih* 
extreme  uf  vulgar  gentility,  and  aSHU  a  knix- 
ingnvss  in  his  air  and  oouTetwitJon.  whidi  Mk- 
der4  bim  in  reality  an  object  of  ridicule.'— 
VaiI,  Vorahularv  efthe  Fiath  La«gtiagei.\ 

Page  921,  line  l.^J.  So  prime,  so  nWt,  •• 
HtUty,  and  to  knoicing.  ['  Ken,  a  botise  that  kv- 
bonra  thieves.  —  SprJUfn,  the  play-boosL- 
Querr  a  Jtat,  to  pozde  or  oonfoaod  a  rulLs 
siUy  fellow.  —  Tol^t-ipice.  etc..  robbery  on  hoiw- 
baok.  — Xarit,  tan  or  sport  of  any  kiad.' 
Blou^ng.  a  ptok-pocket's  trull.  —  Sipeil.  guitlii- 
manly.  —  JVufly.'  to  be  nnts  npon,  is.  tobevO} 
mnah  pleased  or  giatifled  with,  anything ;  tbK 
BtrouK  inelinatunt* 


PACES  922-940  "t) 

of  Kdanoe  and  of  laoKiiBse  has  Tendered  it  on- 
ikMtmarj  to  tiaiul&te  the  aboii  good  and  tma 
Broliiihi  spoksn  in  its  origiiul  parity  by  the  le- 
leot  moUiit;  mod  their  patrona.  The  foUoving 
■I  a  Itania  «  a  lotig  which  vas  tstj  popular,  at 
leaat  in  mj  eariy  days :  — 
■  On  tba  high  toby-<pl»  Saah  tha  mnula, 

Ta  aplle  of  (Mcfa  gmilom  DM  icoDt  i 
If  you  ftt  tha  ipal^flQ  cas^t  hiutL*» 

fou 'U  be  hdSbled  la  makhig  >  Cleat. 


*  Than  joDi  Blowing  wl 


i>th»JJt 


vai  gdlowi  hanghty, 


stdlirt 


If  there  be  any  gemman  ao  iguarant  an  to  re- 
quire a  tiadiiotion,  I  refer  him  to  njy  old  friend 
and  corporeal  paator  and  master,  John  Jack- 
aon,  Eaq.,  Profeaoor  of  Pugilism  ;  vho,  I  tmat, 
"  staina  the  strength  and  rynui'^tiT  of  hia 
.  of  a  form ,  together  with  bis  good  bn- 
and  athletic  aa  well  aa  mental  accom- 

e  !Kfi,  line  232.  Si.  Jama'i  Palace  and 
anm't  ^  Hdis,'  '  Hells,' gaming-honses. 
nnmber  may  now  be  in  thiB  Ufe,  I 
Before  I  was  of  ace  I  knew  tbem 
pretty  acoarataly,  both  '  gold  and  '  ailrer.'  1 
VH  once  nearly  called  out  by  an  acqnaintanoe, 
becanae  when  he  aeked  me  where  I  thoi^ht 
that  his  bodI  woidd  be  fonnd  hereafter,  1  an- 
awered,  'In Silver  Bell.' 
~         '   ",   line  340.  Anmt. 


Whatthi 


Page  S 
Scotch  p 


„   — .^ „     ceming '  —  ■  with 

regitrd  to : '  it  hai  been  made  EngliBh  by  the 
Soctoh  norels ;  and^aa  the  Frenchman  aajd, '  If 
it  be  tud,  otighl  10  be  Engliab.' 

Page  924,  line  38S.  The  milUnert  <eho  famiih 
^drapery  Mittet,'  This  term  is  probably  any 
thing  now  bnt  a  m]iilerii.  It  waa,  however,  al- 
moet  ao  to  me  when  1  firat  returned  from  the 
Baat  in  1811-1812,  It  meana  a  pretty,  a  high- 
born, a  faahiooable  youi^t  femala,  well  in- 
atructed  b^  her  friend,  and  furnished  by  her 
milliner  with  a  wardrobe  Dpon  credit,  to  be  re- 

Siid,  when  married,  by  the  hiabanii.  The  rid- 
e  waa  first  read  to  me  by  a  young  and  pretty 
heireai,  on  my  praising  the  'drapery'  of  the 
*  unlociifred '  bnt  *  pretty  virginitiea  '  (like  Sdrs. 
Anne  Page)  of  the  tkea  day,  which  has  now 
been  some  yeare  yesterday :  she  assured  me  that 
the  thing  waa  common  in  London:  and  aaher 
own  thouaanda,  and  blooming  locks,  and  rich 
simplicity  of  array,  put  any  sDspioion  in  her 
own  case  ont  of  the  question,  I  confeaB  I  gave 
come  credit  to  the  allegation.  If  neceflaary, 
anthorities  might  be  cited :  in  which  caaa  I 
oonld  quote  both  '  drapery  '  and  the  wei 


rapery    ai 
■,  that  It  IS 


Line  4S6.   A  modtrn  Ancient  Piitoi  —  b\i  the 
kilU.     [The  following  atania    waa  afterwards 


i«  vhw^ard,  tboo^  the  viae 


Thatta 


bat  vinenr  for  hfa  reward 

jy  Bponia,  nelcliar  man  nor  bard 
i  verve,  whoptoap*'  '""  "' " 


Tha  howling  Hebrews  of  Cybela'i  prlait. 

The  allusion  is  to  B.  H.  Milman.] 

Line  458.  Sett  up  for  bting  a  tori  qf  moral 
me.  [Some  reviewer  had  bestowed  the  title  of 
*  a  Ucval  Byron  '  on  Mr.  Bryan  Procter,  aathor 
of  Dramatic  Sketckei,  etc.,  ato.,  all  puhlilbed 
under  the  name  of  *  Bacry  Cornwall.'] 

Line  ITl.  Til  itraiva  Hf  niin^.  tAot  very 
JUrgpartuit. 

DIvfaUB  putlcnlam  anne. 

[HoucB,  Sat.  n.  IL  T9.] 
Page  936,  lino  008,  And  CenCam  Niuus  garb  ■ 
qf  mortal  clothing. 

nuu  Meaieo  mid  tlU  teit*  vamno, 

[Ovm,  Bpid.  ii.  1G3. 
I  have  sent  thee  a  robe  infected  with  the  venom 
of  Neasus.1 

Page  931,  line  E64.  Atartqf  KtUimeMal  bogle. 
Sooton  for  goblin. 

Page  928.  line  612.  Arui  where  ii  'F«m'  the 
FoiniA.  our 'rai/al  bird  t'  [bee  Moore's  f\im  onif 
Hun,  the  IHoD  Birdt  qf  Royaky,  appended  to 
hia  Fvdge  Family ?i 


in  1822.] 
Line  6T3.  Sal   'carpe  ifiem,'  Juan,  '  carpt. 

Page  930,  line  ;MS.  The  thirtle»>  patriot  qf 
Spain.     The  Deaoamiaadoe. 

Line  41.  Liberal  Lafittt.  [Jacques  X^tte, 
Oovemor  of  the  Bank  of  France.] 

Pwe  !)32,  line  IS!.  And  Mitford  in  fAe  ntiw^ 
titiUh  century.  See  Mitford's  b'rTCCC.  'Ortecia 
Vtrax.'  Hia  preat  pleasure  conaiala  in  pnuHng 
tynmta,  abusing  Plutarch,  spelling  oddly,  and 
writing  quaintly ;  and  what  is  strange,  after  all, 
hi»  is  the  best  modem  history  of  Qreeee  in 
any  langnage,  and  he  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all 


Hav_,_ 

bis  sins,  it  is  bnt  fair  to  state  his  virtnea — 
learning,  labour,  research,  wrath,  and  partiality. 
I  call  the  latter  virtnes  in  a  writer,  becanaa 
they  make  him  write  in  eameat. 
^age  991,  line  293.  A  haxy  vridoiiier  Iwn'd  ^ 


forty 


This  line  may  puzile  the  c 

_  tiian  the  present  generation. 

Page  Vm,^  line  S58.  "^Bot  pigtr.'     [Itxj  m 

oraoe,  Epiit  '  '"  ' 

Page  939,   „_ 

^orn  hot  baths  tL  .,.__,.     _„_ ,  _ 

well  known,  mn  ont  from  their  hot  brais  to 
plunge  into  the  Neva ;  a  pleaaant  praetdoal  an- 
latheeis,  which  it  aeema  does  them  no  harm. 

Page  940,  line  tU4.   Which  gath'd  aifaria 
--' —  tki  tHiuhjmil  broasei.   For  a  deaoription 


MSB  940-9(5 


»  tfH.  A  rnm*.   nk  Pmca  Rac»t.   '   thu 


IJ^m^  At  PHUrT*  mmm^ip-nilad, 
Adm.  A  iL  Mir  >w»tfa^  !•  W«  1 
AtW-  ■!■«— I»«I  AlWi  iir.  with  • 
ia  MM  h»d.  ^  I  WwTc  ari*.-  - 


IWeMS. 


k«El»lmt 

CBMia 


MA] 


£^  tftrtfr.  -b  (dHt « 


_^a(Dr.Mii^>V) 

[' Dam  *m,  ■»(&&»«:*   1  *ni  u  icnanB 
rino,  aot  (Edifiw.  —  TnjESiCB.  .4<ufn'a, 
I^p94fiHl».  'J)K  do  joD  mm, 
'^—if — doat  Awrac  u." 

Pac*»4,tioa30I..liMtbnihBaii   ' 


UtM  209.  7  >i.iaA(  ianr  duttai  Pieraiiiilr.  (By- 
n  himaelf  U««d  hsc*  duinK  t^  Team  ISlIi  uid 


Piee  !MT,  line  STi.  '  Com  naggtoo  i  Riochi  ! 
I  ■  Tfana  tlw  1Mb  bBrdJ 
Rip  MS.  lott  4S3.  nSurwa»AUni- 


•it  y  of  tIi jmiDK  obligfs  me  to 
to  diB  yene. 

Line  575.  Maltt  mi  /tfi  9«i 

(^  nations  '  exquisiie  in  their  i 
Paee  KSl,  line  l>2t.  T^e  ^Q 


f  Dan.'iA.     If  1 
Ian'' a  patalogne 

^  ^iura.     In 


i.  e.  bilcb-atai 
Page  \a-i.  1 
SlToaghow  fro 
■kme.] 


-JO.    Lorn 


-_.  ,-,-,  _-  .a.  TAot  .*Tl>(ur«  our  qf 
cAurnl  ore  UoiuAfniei.'  'Mn.  Adanunnsvered 
Ur.  AdaniB.  tEat  it  waa  blupheraoiu  to  Ulk  of 
Scripture  out  of  churoli.'  This  dogma  was 
broached  to  her  husband  — the  bat  Christian 
in  any  book.  —  fSee  Joipjth  Andrews. 

Pase  I<54.  line  X4H.  SHoaJd  liavf  a  hoot,  and  a 
smaUlrout  to  pull  il.  It  wonld  ba*e  Uuehl  him 
bamatuty  at  leaat.  This  aentimentui  aava^. 
wlioDi  it  IB  a  mode  to  quote  Intnongijt  the  novel- 
UtH)  to  bhow  their  Hynipathy  for  innocent  aporta 
■nd  old  aonitii.  teaches  liow  to  aew  up  frogs,  and 
break  their  ]ega  by  vay  of  experiment,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  art  of  anKfing,  ~  the  crnelest,  the 
cnldeal.  and  the  BtupiJmt  of  pretended  Bporta. 
They  luny  talk  about  the  beantiea  of  nature, 
bnt  Ihean^lermarely  thinks  of  his  dish  of  fiah  ; 
ha  hiw  no  leisan>  to  uke  hi>  e^es  from  off  tlie 
Btreams,  and  a  aingle  ttice  ii  worth  to  him  more 


all  tic 

and  the  tuBDj;  lialiaij 

Ukd  perilooa  in  tluai :  arm  ■*>  6ikaK,  la*< 
line.  cu.  an  date  *■""•"■■  aad  ^mtid.  IM 
a^^in^  I  —  No  ancler  cms  be 
'  Om  of  tlie  hemt  men  I  erer 

mane.  delicate-miodcJ.   fcmiL_, _„ 

lent  a  cnaiiire  «a  an;  in  th»  wotU,  — -mt 
aa  angler:  true,  ha  asxled  with  — :— »  ^— 
aad  wonld  have  been  incapaUie  at 
*     ofl.  Waltoa.'  Theabora 
made  tiy  a  Erieiul  ia  ri  adrin,  aiTi_ 
*  A.ndi  alteram  partem.'  —  I  leava  it 
balance  my  own  abaerratiuiB. 

Paee  9»i,linelG7.    *Vetabo  Qi._^ 
qsi  Tolgant.'  [Horace,  0</.  HI.  &. 

eoraoy.  Gladstone  tbi 


e'iHO.  Alt  linertdan,-!/ men  frrr ixMii 

twice  ?  '  See  his  Letif  rs  to  bia,  Son. 

Fage9l(l,  line  'JtH.  Go  to  the  cq^et-Aaur^  atd 
lakt  aiMhtt.  In  Swift'a  or  Horace  WalnJe's 
letters  I  think  it  is  loentjoned  that  H>iD»bii^. 
regrettiiiK  iheloa  of  a  friend,  waa  aacWBed  v 
an  imiiereal  Pylades :  '  When  I  loae  oaa.  1  d 
to  the  Saint  James's  Cnffee-hoiue,  and  taka  •>■ 
other.'  I  recoUeot  liaTing  heard  an  aneodDlaif 
the  same  kind. -Sir  W.  D.  waa  a  great  po- 
ster. Coming  in  one  day  to  the  c!nb  of  which  hi 
was  a  member,  he  was  observed  to  look  melaB- 
choN.  'What  is  the  matter,  Sir  WitliMo?' 
Dried  Ilare.  of  fucctious  luemor;.  *  Ah  I '  ra- 
plied  Sir  W.,  '  I  have  just  lost  poor  Ladv  D.'  - 
'  Lort  .'  What  at  f  y«iM*  or  Uozard  » '  was  ih* 
consolatory  rejoinder  of  the  querist. 

Page  <«;t,  line  472.  And  1  refer  vo*  (0  *im 
Orenstiern.  The  famous  Chancellor  OienUiaa 
[lBSa-Hi>l]  said  to  his  bon,  on  the  latlw  *«- 
pressing  bis  sntprise  u^n  the  great  effects  aris- 
ing from  petty  causes  in  the  presumed  mystoy 
of  politics  ;  '  Tdu  see  by  this,  my  son.  with  how 
little  wisdom  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  an 
governed.'  [The  true  story  is  :  —  ynong  Oi- 
enstiem,  on  L^eing  told  be  was  to  proceed  as 
some  diplumaiiu  mission,  eiprtsned  his  doahu 
of  his  own  litnw»  for  such  an  office.  TheoU 
Chaueellor.  binghinir,  answered.  —  '  Neada,  mi 
fill,  qnantutli  scientiS  giibeniatnr  mundns.'l 

Pa(v  969,  line  ODD.  Or  SwUs  B-MMtemt,  at 


n 


>  VoiU  1a  PerreDoha  \'    Sta  La  litmneiU  Hi- 


iH  ille  procul  1 '  fi^ni  '  neffo- 
i.  ii.  t.   ['  Nowitiur  ft  wwiu ' 


Line  GST.  Shut  up  the  bald-coct  bidty  AUxan- 
dar  I  [The  Iwld-caot  ii  a  Binall  bird  of  pre)'  in 
muakee.  The  BmperoT  Alezttnder  wh  bald- 
ah.] 

F^  «S.  lim  64.  '  J  (friift  or  iloiumi.' 
[Baoiiinn,  luunainl,  and  Co.  vera  Lord  Bjron'a 
banksn.] 

Pu«  frro,  line  138.  Gnat  SocraUtt  And 
.....    ^-._^,^      -         - 


ws»  both.  I  neTer  ai- 
ralnied  hii  amed,  but  the  use  —  or  abuse  — 
made  of  it.  Mr.  Canning  one  dny  quoted  Chris- 
tianity to  sanction  ue(;ro  slaver;,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  had  little  to  say  in  reply.  And  was 
Christ  erucifiiHi,  that  biaoh  men  might  be 
aconrged  ?  If  so,  he  had  better  been  bom  a 
MolMto,  to  give  both  ooloors  an  equal  chance  of 
fraedom,  or  at  least  salTation. 

Line  161.  '  Omnia  nuit  belle  Jforto  dictre  — 
die  aHmuado.'     [Idartia],  i.  4G.  —  Vidl  ahoold 
be  tn»  /Byron  as  usoal  quotes  looaely.  —  Elphin- 
■toue  thus  tianalat« :  ~ 
■  nioa  flnely  V 


w  wouldat  t 


SSfC-?' 


Page  9T2.  line  373.  When  Rapp  tie  Harmo- 
nic embargo'd  iKorriagt.  This  eitraoidinary 
and  flourishing  German  colony  in  America  does 
dot  endrely  eiolude  matrimony,  as  the  'Shak- 
ers' do ;  bat  lays  such  restrictions  upon  it  as 
praveats  more  than  a  certain  qoantum  of  births 
vjthin  acertun  number  of  years:  which  births 
(as  Mr.  Uulme  observes)  genenJlj  arrire  '  in  a 
little  flock  like  those  of  a  farmer's  lambs,  all 
mthin  the  same  month  perhaps.'  Th«e  Har- 
monists  <so  called  from  the  name  of  tbair 
settlement)  are  represented  aa  a  remarkably 
Sonriahing,  pioos,  and  quiet  people.    See  the 


.  .  ne  pageo'a 
Ti.  [From  this  pas- 
n  saying,  oonspiou- 


rrit«rs  on  Ameri 


sage  is  deriTed  the  tn 
ons  by  hia  ahaenoe.] 

Page  976,  line  51G.  Winei  too,  tehiek  might 
again  have  ilain  ]/oung  Amman,  [Kefarring  to 
tha  death  jif  Alexander.  r«pnt«d  to  be  the  son 
of  Zens  AmmoD.i 


eTtendad  ^   — .^ — 

aherries  (which  he  first  brought  mto  Europe), 
and  the  nomenclature  of  some  very  good  dishes ; 
—  and  I  am  not  sure  that  Ibamng  iadigestion) 
he  has  not  done  moreservioe  to  mankind  by  bis 
cookery  than  by  his  cooqnests.  A  cherry-tree 
may  weigh  a^^inst  ablof>dy  lar — *  """ — '-'—   ^~ 


-,         „       ..  ,  ■ ;  beffld»,  he 

has  contnved  to  earn  oelebrity  from  both. 

Line  M4,  There  't  prettj/  picting  in  ihote  '  pe- 
litt  pnili.'    '  Petita  puita  d'amonr  gamis  dea 


oonfitnrea,'  —  a  i-laani'a'  and  vall-koown  didi 
for  part  of  the  flank  of  a  seoond  oonne. 

n«e  ST9,  line  T32.  At  ISdononaUnatincom- 
miMtien.  (Jahn  Soott,  Barl  of  Eldon,  Chaneel- 
lor  of  Eaidand  (with  the  intermission  of  four- 
teen months)  tram  lt»l  to  tsao.] 

Page  960,  line  T6S.  TTit  philomplier  iif  Maimt- 
bmy.  HoblMS :  who,  doubting  la  bis  own  soul, 
paid  that  ommBment  to  the  sools  of  other  peo- 
ple as  to  daoune  thur  viaita,  of  which  he  had 

Line  2.  To  draw  lite  bow,  to  ride,  ajid  tptak 
lie  truth.  tXenophon  gives  an  elabormt«  ao- 
oonnt  of  the  edacation  of  the  Persian  youth, 
but  the  particular  fant  to  which  Byron  here  re- 
fers is  from  Herodotns,  i.  136.] 

Line  10.  'For  (Ai>  dfeet  drfeetiat  coma  by 
couw.'    MamUt,  Ant  II.  so.  ii. 

P^«  fiSl,  line  40.  Quuti  at  ones  aith  '  quia 
impoiiibU,'  [The  phi«ae  is  from  Tertullian's 
De  Came  CArirti.l 

Line  49.  1  merely  mean  to  lag  vrAal  Johiuon 
Maid.  ['  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,'  aaid 
Imlac, '  I  will  not  undertake  to  muntain, against 
the  ooncnnent  and  nnvaried  teatimony  at  all 
ages,  and  of  all  nations.  There  ia  no  people, 
rude  or  nnleamed,  among  whom  apparitions  of 
'  kted  and  behoved.    This 


the  dead  are  d 


, heard  of  one  another 

would  not  have  agreed  In  a  tale  which  nothing 
but  eiperienoa  can  make  credible.  That  it 
is  doubted  b;  nngle  cavillets.  can  veiy  Uttle 
weaken  the  general  evidence  i  and  some,  who 
deny  it  with  their  touguea,  conieas  it  with  their 
fean.'-JIassf/ai,  chap,  ni.] 

LineM.  Tilut  exdaim'd, 'I'velott  adayl' 
['Remembering  once  at  dinner  that  durii^  the 
whole  day  ha  had  granted  a  favour  to  no  one, 
ha  uttered  the  memorable  and  deservedly 
praised  words:  "  Friends,  I  have  hjat  a  day."' 

—  SuBTONiuB,  Tiltu,  viii.) 

Page  98S  line  ^1.  '  Oh  !  haoe  you  never  heard 
1^  the  Blade  Friar  t '  ['Oan-as  a  visit  to  New- 
stead,  in  1K14,  Lord  Bnon  actually  fancied  ha 
saw  the  ghost  of  the  Blaok  Friar,  which  was 
Buppoaed  to  have  haunted  the  Abbey  from  tha 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.'  — 

MOOBB.] 

Page  986,  Una  391 .  For  a  ipoil'd  carpet.  I 
think  it  loat  a  carpet  on  which  Dit^nea  trod, 
with  — '  Thus  J  trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato  1 ' 

—  'With  greater  pride,'  as  the  other  teplied. 
Bnt  as  carpeta  are  meant  to  he  trodden  upon, 
my  memory  probably  misgives  me.  and  it  might 


I^ige  9HT,  hne  442.  Tht  •  Bath  Guide.'  [Tha 
famoua  Ntto  BaiA  Gmdt  of  Christopher  An- 
stey.] 

Line  443.  '  Boutt  n'm^i.'  [The  last  words  or 
rhymes  of  a  number  of  verses  given  to  a  poet 
to  be  filled  np.] 

"  —  oon,  line  620,  For  Gothic  daring  thoien 
money,    '  Ansu  Romano,  »re  Ye- 


Pagega 
nEngiiil. 


I043  «»-' 

aata'  u  the  inwjriptiuD  (utd  well  iuoribed  in 
tliU  iDiUDcel  on  tbe  sea  whUa  between  itie 
Adriatic  and  Venica.  Tbe  walk  ve»a  ivpabli- 
ean  work  of  the  Venetiani :  the  inacription.  I 
balieTv,  Iiaperial ;  and  inecribed  b)-  Napoleuu 
the  FirH.  It  i*  time  to  caDtiooa  to  him  tlut 
title  ~  there  will  be  a  iwcoad  b;  and  by. '  S|>ua 
altera  mandj,'  i//u  line;  let  bim  not  defeat  it 
lika  hii  father.    Bnt,  in  any  ease,  be  will  be 

nferabte  to  Imbeciles.   There   ia   a  BloriouB 
i  for  him,  if  be  koow  bow  to  ualCiTatu  it. 
Line  031,   '  Unlying '  •juiVjj  "  to  Jighl  agoinil 
lie  dardtri.' 

^  I  (BOJDTe  jou,  by  that  wbfoh  you  prAfiA, 

Tluuth  ye  unlla  the  wludi^  ud  l>t  tbcm  B|^ 
A«ata>it  tbe  «*Hr.A«,'  —  .Vru****,  IV.  I. 

Pace  MBO,  line  IMS.   '  And  rJuiBipiim  him  to  tht 


Paee  91<1,  line  693.  The  vrrji  jmverfat  pmim, 
Ptbrr  Pilh.  Query,  Sidney  Smith,  aothor  of 
Peter  PHmlej'BliottatB?  —  PamTB*'i  Dkvh.. 

Page  iiea,  line  H30.  What  it  caU'd  mtibitilv. 
In  French  mobiiili.'  I  am  not  torn  that  m<>- 
Uiity  is  Engli^  ;  bat  it  ii  eiiiTeeaive  of  a  q>ial> 
ity  which  mtber  belong  to  other  climates. 
tnough  it  13  noiaetinies  seen  to  a  Rreat  eit»nt 
in  oui  own.  It  majr  be  defined  aa  an  eiccwniTe 
■OBceptibility   of   immediate  impicauona - 


thoagh  ■ 


le  without  foii'o^  the  pnat :  and  ie. 

apparently  naeful  tn  the 
.iiiful^iiul  imb.i[)ny  attribnle. 
i:i.      W'Ao  iruii/rf  not   sigh  A. 


L<»e 

D  aver  tbe  gate  of 
Dwite.l 

Page  99T,  line  21.  '  Muli,'  The  Italinns,  at 
least  in  some  partn  of  Italy,  call  bsstanlB  itnd 
tonndling*  the  niu(«— irAu.  I  ' 

they  mean  to  infer  that  the  0 
mony  a, 


inins  of  the  Dt  Rtrum 


e  offspring  af  matri- 


■how  of  nwon.    The  first  naa  published  by 

of'jnne  II.  IWM.  It  is  ftddNWwd  to  Mary  Cha- 
wortb  Infterwards  Mra,  Mustersl,  Hnd  was  writ- 
t?ji  by  liycon  with  a  peneil  on  the  Inst  end- 
paper and  paste-down  of  a,  book  belonging  to 
Hiss  Chnworth  —  tbe  finit  Tolanie  of  an  Eni^lisb 
Imoslation,  in  two  Tolumea,  of  the  Lrttrrt  of 
itaitame.  -U  Maintenon.  pnblished  in  London  in 
ITTL'.    It  consisla  of  three  atanzas,  as  follows :  — 


My  hopes  of  f  atone  bl 


My  hopes  of 
In  Merey 


Why  hrin^;  those  Inufiea  to  * 
1  henoufanh  must  reeign 

Ah  why  those  happy  houn  n 
That  neier  can  he  mine. 


Keirret  and  bone  ai 
Task  bat  to  Fori 


TO  MV  DEAR  MARY  ANNE 


Adien  to  sweet  Mary  forerer 
From  her  I  must  quickly  depart 

Tboogh  the  fates  ds  from  each  oUw 

b^  her  Iraagu  will  dwell  in  my  HearL 


Tbe  flame  that  within  my  brsaat  bsn*. 

Is  unlike  what  in  l..<ner«  heana  Olowt 
The  Love  which  for  Marv  I  feel. 

Ia  t»i  pai«F  than  Cupid  bealowi. 


I  wish  not  your  Jojie  to  molest ; 
Mistake  not  my  pasnioD  for  LoTe 

'T  is  your  f  nendship  alone  I  requeat. 


Not  ten  thousand  Lorera  could  feel 
The  friendship  my  bosom  cootains 

It  will  ever  within  my  heart  dweU 

Wkile  the  warm  blood  flows  throoefa  m 


May  the  Rnler  of  Heaven  look  down. 
And  my  Mary  from  eril  defendj 

May  SliB  oeer  know  AdTeniily's  PVown 
May  her  happiness  neer  baTe  aa  end. 


Once  more  my  sweet  Girl  Adieu 
Farewell  I  with  angnish  repeat, 

Forever  III  think  upon  you 
^Vhile  tbis  Heart  In  my  boaom  shall  be 

A  third  poem  was  printed  in  two  istoa 
Good  n'ords,  June  and  July.  19I>1,  ud 
louehed  for  by  the  editor  of  that  periodical, 
is  contained  in  three  loose  aheets  of  kand-ui 
paper  of  tbe  time,  nied  for  the  rough  draft  of 
'  jou  and  the  iotUng  down  of  rhjinc* 


byTi - 

beOD  made  of  tha  Snithad 


quito  oopT-book  «f^  inobM 
ia  whioh  ■  fur  tnuforiptuin  hai 
■  •     "  ■■  wiin^of 

ona  or  more  paga*  lett  betwaeo  tua  atamai,  or 
noapa  of  two  or  more  aUuiaa.  to  b<  filled  up  H 
tlie  poem  ptogrcMed.  Tka  theme  waa  aTidentlr 
ingKeatad  b7  theConmatianof  QeorfnlV-.UM 
the  BtaozBa  moat  luTe  beau  vritten  jort  before 
the  propoaad  data  of  the  oaramoa*,  Augiut  1, 
imo,  or  the  aotnal  data,  July  19, 1S21.  Theoom- 
plated  ataniaa  with  tha  oommeot  in  Geoif  tVordi 

THE  KING  OF  THE  HUMBUGS 


Tha  Coronation  1   Like  a  Lottery  pnft, 

I  >11  make  the  world  ataud  f  orwacd  aa  my  text. 

'T  will    oatali    the    paner'a    sye,    and    that  'a 

enongh — 
I  don't  pretend  that  Gieorse  the  Fonrth  ii  fixed. 
(Who  knowa  how  aoon  her  Uaiaaty  '11  be  off  ? 
It  may  be  tliii  year,  of  perhapa  the  next.) 
I  've  Dot  a  word  to  aa^  upoa  the  niattei, 
Edther  by  way  of  goaaip  or  of  satiie. 


I  leSTB  the  oeiemooiee  in  the  Abbey 

To  thoaa  who  we  them,  which  I  nerer  aball. 

(ymne  thought  the  Dean  and  Chapter'!  oondact 

Who  lold  their  Choir  at  aa  much  every  atall, 
A  evioaa  an  inoh  I)  No,  I  'm  not  BQch  a  baby. 
■"     "  ■"■  '■•■  -     laall. 


Then  I  're  no  taite  for  ntting  haggvr  magget. 
We  'U  have  a  ooronation  of  our  own. 
Ton  shall  have  tickets,  we  '11  be  vastly  anagger, 
Step  in  and  »••  —  Here  is  a  royal  erown : 
Bnt  whether  it  ia  made  of  paate  or  sngar 
Or  Diamonda  ia  not  aasy  to  be  known, 
Bnt  then  in  one  reapect  ws  shonld  prefer  it 
Before  all  crowna ;  it  ia  adjndged  to  merit. 

To  merit '.  What,  the  Congren  takee  no  part  f 
The  Holy  Allianoa.  haa  that  nought  to  say? 
1  thoDght  I  knew  their  principlee  by  heart : 
Can  they  sit  by  and  aee  orowns  given  away  ? 
Even  ao.  Unless  aome  one  amongat  them  start 
To  win  the  prize,  as  some  of  them  welt  may, 
For  't  ia  to-day  the  Hnmbnga  have  appointed 
To  aee  their  King  elected  and  anointed. 

Where  are  these  Hnmboga  ?  0  the  searoh  I  've 

To  find  Uieir  country  t   'T  was  a  tatlious  pro- 

I  've  turned  to  every  Atlaa  in  the  trade, 
Systams   complete    with    all   their    texts    and 

I  've  eaUed  all  Tonra  and  Voyages  to  my  aid. 
Last,  in  daapair,  1  torned  to  Captain  Rou'a, 


Hopinc  to  see  their  Kingdom  markad  periwpa 
Somewheia  near  Crokat'a  Hoontaiua  on  his 


Poor  Croker  I  It  ia  vary  hard  to  lose 

Ooe'a  Honnt^na  1  Bat  a  traoa  with  mapa  and 

For  aome  one  whiapara  —  (oonld  it  be  my  Mnse  fl 
That  Humbngaare  fannduativesof  allparta. 
And  BuattaTsa  tbrough  all   nationa  like   the 

And  have,  ^e  them,  great  akill  in  little  arta. 
Yet   not,    like   them,  held  up  to  aoom  and 


They  'i 


after. 


feaated,   liataned  I 


,   and  followed 


Then  I  have  known  some  few  —  It  ia  a  t 
Enjoya  ao  mnoh  beyond  mere  toleration 
(More  even  than  the  Catholios  expeot) 
There  'a  ecanie  a  poet  of  hononr  in  the  natioi 
Never  a  star  with  which  they 't 
To  have  a  King  then  of  their  oi 
Is  bnt  one  step,  nay  eoarae  a  step  1  donbt 
WhenAimaok'a'  '-"■■'■■ 


a  tickala  fiy  to  find  them  out. 


Here  there  oooora  a  hiatna  in  the  finished 
copy,  Byron  evidently  being  nnabla  to  get  tha 
next  stanta  to  hia  liking.  In  the  draft,  how- 
ever, there  are  a  aariea  of  inoomplete  ataual 
and  half-workadHiat  idaaa.  Ha  aeema  Brat  to 


Jtamriated ,  _ 

Hnmbngs.  Then,  breaking  off  for  a  time,  lia 
toma  to  the  oonsideration  of  the  qneation,  who 
is  moat  fit  to  be  King  of  the  Hnmbnga  I  Tha 
proseontion  of  this  theme  Iteing  pmtably  for 
the  doM  not  aongeiual,  Byron  leavaa  it,  to  turn 
to  the  diaonaaion  of  another  point  in  his  aatire  — 
the  ijaoe  where  tbe  ooronation,  or  the  election, 
of  the  Hnmbng  Monari^  was  to  ba  held.  In 
this  direction  he  was  for  a  brief  period  more 
Bnooessfol,  the  next  three  ataniaa  having  ap- 
parently been  written  at  once  into  the  oopy- 
book,  witbont  any  prevtona  dratting,  the  aa- 
qnence  of  the  roagh  copy  going  to  prove  that 
no  part  of  it  baa  lieen  loat,  and  aneb  altamttiTa 
reading  as  have  oocarred  to  Bjrron  being  in- 
serted in  the  fair  copy. 


one  thoQKht  a 


properer  spot  < 


mid  be  ai 


Than  easy  HoUand'a  scribbler-abeltering  roof. 
For  't  waa  a  haunt  familiar  to  their  kind 
Where  they  oonld  creep  and  feed  and  stmt  and 

pnff. 
All  had  diaooniaed  there,  and  some   tew  bad 

Bnt  than  my  lord's  consent  waa  not  enong^i ; 
There  was  the  Princeea  too  of  MadaRaacar  — 
And  no  one  had  the  courage  e'en  Co  ask  her. 


Hall  tbaan  who  priiiL,  and  with  their  tboughia 
Tb«  antbon  of  all  maniMn  of  ioTeatioiu. 


WiUi  »ery  eood  deRTM* . . 


There  most  be  ruoni  ta  iwaeger  and  to  Unaier 
To  boBtle  and  look  bie  or  all  will  '  " 
Snoa  ii(  the  plac«  which  baTe 

Enouffh  perbapa  to  todgf  them  in  detail. 
And  ij  uMlalmeoU  —  Bat  a  gemnml  moater ! 
Ko  hoDie  ia  sare  of  a  sufficient  aoalf, 
No.  not  hu  eracions  Majesty'*  pavilion 
Tbcuefa  that  ia  aaid  U>  have  cost  him  n«ar  a 
millioiu 

Another  bnak.  That  he  tindeaYinvd  tii  fol- 
low up  bia  temporary  auoceas  ia  Bvidant  fnnn 
the  roiuh  draft,  mainly  composed  uf  MEges- 
tJoM  of  TarioM  pUoes  where  the  cenmatiy 
•hnulil  be  held.  At  JsHt  he  eets  the  idea  of 
holding  it  io  >he  now  vacated  boolha  of  Smith- 
field  fur.  and  goas  ahead  aeain  :  — 


We  all  I  think  mnit  own  a  happy  bit  ooea 
Much  to  the  aptneai  of  the  i^porliinity. 
The  Fair  had  ceased,  and  Bnwks'a  and  Polito's 
Bad  aummooed  homeward   their  foni^leggod 

community 
With  B™ni  and  Slotlu  uiili  two  li*i  and  with 

thre«  toes. 
The  Booths  TQight  now  he  entered  willi  Impu- 


! 'Mb  fir 


And  think  that 't  was  a  plausible  snR^eBtion 
To  have  him  named  a  tandidnte  and  urowned, 
Since  there 's  no  clauM  that  Ilumba^  must  be 

CbriBliau. 
And  thonirh  four  tetn  has  bntan  awkward  BDand. 
There  ia  no  aei  or  stjitutfl  old  or  new 
That  ever  hjiB  n^itrioted  Kini^  to  two. 

Nelmchadneiiar  praied  and  rpicned  on  four  — 
One  Cieimr  made  a  Consul  of  hii  horse  - 
Far  loug-er  earn  wme  Consuls  since  have  wore, 
(So  that  the  Cosar  niicht  hate  ubiiaui  voisej 


f  orwanl  mD  ciied  oat  t  k 
iwbece  else.   TloM  was' 


W  hat«ver  oomea  to  their  lone  ' 

Oar  Coniuli  QDWadayi  wril«  h( . 

O  had  Calignia  preferred  an  aaa. 
He  mieht  have  found  one  Comal  at 


Byron  was  now  tinnl  of  b 

of  aCIempts  Ibat  are  little   . 
tanda  for  rhym«a  are  enteml 


better  fortiwe. 


When  Wood  c. 

He  don't  try  ■ 

Bemember.  Wood,  thatSmithfield'einthecily. 
You  're  known  —  You   niigbt  (:et   aDnfl-buua 

elaewhere. 
Some  oten  boldly  ventured  Io  be  whlj 
Upon  his  civic  or  political  career. 
While  thuBci  who  knew  him  better  aa  a  htmt 
Wiabed  that  the  ingrrdienta  of  hia  boar  «<M 


Thii  was  a  sleepinc  deathblow  to   tba  bup 

(Note.  fSume  i«ad  bopa) 
Of  all  the  oratoni  of  Common  Cooitcil. 
Who  cune  full  cluuKed  with  mstaphan  ■ 

Thoueh  aonie  wwa  whispered  that  ibay  vovU 

S»e  ho^delen^d  honest  Waithmsn  ra^.r^s. 


The  MS.,  both  tmeh  draft  and  fair  oopy,  be- 
?omeii  chaotic  at  this  point,  but  the  remaiaiif 


For  suits  and  servicee.  Iodr.  hard  at  *oA 

Holland  provides  the  Kine  a  knife  and  fork. 
BnrffesB  of  saucea  has  the  sole  porveyatice. 
To  find  him  his  first  dish  of  tea  Dow  Cork 
And  tb«  Misa  Berrys  have  it  in  abeyani«. 
Hnnt  gives  an  ounce  of  imitative  (?)  coITt* 
Worthy,  he  says,  the  Sultan  or  the  Sophy. 


Andi> 


Blacking    from     Day    and     Martin's    is    the 

Waterproof  coBU.  impenetrable  shoes. 
Anti-Bttrition  if  he  post  bv  land. 
Or,  if  he  prove  a  sailing  Kil 
Much  worn  bv  thoee  blov 
packets.^ 


p  iu   the  n. 
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Absent  or  pnaant,  itill  to  tkM,  ISB. 
Adieu,  kdien  t  mv  natiTS  ■bore,  S. 
Adien,  thou  Hill  1  vbare  ewlr  jot,  140, 
Adiaa,  n  joyi  ot  La  ValMta  f  1S3. 
Mth,  beaaty  and  post,  hai  two  littla  a 


Ah  I  —  Wbat  ihonLl    foUow    ■ 

raflMtko,  ees. 

And  doit  tnon  ai^  the  naaon  of  mj  ■■ 


And  '  th;  trni  futh  can  alter  aerer  ? '  173. 

Andwiltthiniiraapwbenlainkivf  Vfl, 

Ajum'i  Bja  ia  likea'd  to  the  8m,  MS. 

A  noble  Lad;  of  dta  ItaHan  ahem,  196. 

Aa  br  tlie  fix'd  deereM  of  Heaven,  140. 

Aa  o'er  the  oold  i«palehi«l  atone,  1ST. 

A  qnrit  paai'd  before  me:  I  beheld,  222. 

Ai  the  Liberty  lada  e'er  tbe  •«•.  229. 

Away,  away,  ye  notea  ot  noe  \  160. 

Away,  away,  your  flatteriiw  arta,  86. 

Away  with  yonr  fletiona  of  ninny  Tomaitoe,  98. 

Away,  ye  gay  landaouies,  ye  ewdena  of  raeea  I 

llT. 
A  year  ago  yon  awora,  food  ahe  I  236. 

Behold  the  btann^  of  a  lnciky  lot  I  237. 
Belshanar  1  fran  the  banqaet  tors,  18fi. 
Beneath  BleMii«tan'a  nw^SB. 
Bewde  the  oonfinea  of  the  Mf^  main.  IB] . 
Bewaie  I  bewan  I  of  the  Blaok  Friar,  916. 
Bob  Sonthey  1  Ton  're  a  poet  —  Poet-laoieate, 

T4S. 
Bom  in  the  gairet,  in  the  kitchen  bred,  208. 
Br»Te  Cbamiaoni  I  fo  on  with  the  taroe  I  237, 


Candoar  eempela  me,  Bscheb  1  to  commend. 


Coaid  I  lemonnt  the  river  of  my  yeara,  191. 

Coald  Lore  for  otbt,  199. 

Cruel  Cerinthni  t  doea  the  fell  diaeaae,  ST. 


Dear  Doctor,  I  have  read  yonr  play,  ! 


Dear  LoKO,  in  tl , 

Dear  object  of  defeated  oare  1  161. 

Dear,  aimiJe  sirli  thoaa  flattarlw  ttim,  m. 

Donst]    wlune  early  atepa   with   mine   hi 

Btray'd,  93. 
DoabUen,  iweet  nil  ]  tbe  hiaaiiv  lead,  99. 
Do  yon  knew  Dr.  Nott  ?  238. 

Bliia,  what  foola  are  the  Mnvnlman  aeet,  11 

Equal  to  Jan  that  yonth  mnat  ba,  ST. 

Ere  the  dang hter  of  Bmnawiok  ia  ooU  ia  1 

Etemal'Spirit  of  the  chainleea  Hindi  402. 

■  her  toa  depart,  Ifl 

I  Waehot  Moredti 


Famed  for  their  oinl  and  domeatio  qoamk, 

228. 
Fare  thee  well  I  and  if  foi  em,  20T. 
I^uewell  I  if  ever  fondeat  prayer,  ISl. 
Farewell  to  the  Land  whero  th*  gloom  of  m* 

Olory,  1S6. 
Father  of  Idght  J  great  Qod  of  Hean 


'  nan  have  pus'd  rinoe  thoa  and  1, 1B3. 

Uie  goblet  Bcain  1  for  I  nsTi    '   *         ■" "" 

Fot  (Mord  and  for  WaldegraT* 


1182, 

_.   .    ,163. 

goblet  Bcain  1  for  I  naTOr  before,  15B. 

rad  and  niT  WaIdegT»T< 

Friend  of  my  yoath  I  when  y 

137. 
From  the  laat  hill  that  looka  on  thy  onoe  holy 

dome,  221. 
FVom  tliia  emblem  what  vaiiaiwe  yonr  motto 


Ood  maddeni  him  whom  '1 


■  hia  will  to  lose. 


Ood,  tbe  Bteraal  I  Infinite  I  All-wke  I  637. 

Good  playt  are  aoaree,  226. 

Oieat  JoTe,  to  whoea  almighty  throne,  89. 

Bail,Hn*el  d  (Mem.  —  Wa  left  Joan  alaapfav. 


He  hMh  wtong'd  kui  qneen,  bnt  tW  he  ia  her 

lord,  Seo. 
Here  onee  engagad  the  atnuigvr'B  Hew,  IBO. 
Here  'a  a  h^py  new  year  1    bat  with  reaaon. 

23S. 
Here  '■  to  her  wbo  low,  328. 
He,  nnto  whom  thon  art  eo  partial,  239. 
He  who  tnblime  in  epio  nnmben  roll'd,  87. 
mgh  in  the  midat,  aarronnded  by  hia  pean,  UL 
IG&a  of  AimaaleT  I  Uaak  and  barren.  99. 
Hia  father')  B«Dae,hia  motlwT'a  graM,  283. 
How  oame  yon  in  Hob's  poand  to  oool,  23S. 
How  aweetly  ehioea  throngh  anre  skiaa,  101. 
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Busli'il  Are  the  vindii,  and  eCUI  ths  o'ening 

Buzas  I  HodgBun.  we  ara  going,  ISU. 

I  cuiDOt  talk  ct  Love  to  tfaee.  1T9. 

I  enter  thy  earden  of  rostm,  lliS. 

If  fate  Hliould  aaal  mj  Death  to-morrDw,  144. 

U  for  sUrer.  or  for  ecM,  £M. 

If  fnJiQ  great  nature'g  or  our  own  ahfH,  V55. 

If,  in  the  montb  of  dark  Deci^iuber.  IIUJ. 

If  that  high  world,  which  lies  beTond,  '217. 

I  had  ■  dream,  which  woa  Dot  all  a  di«ain,  189. 

I  heard  thr  faW  withoat  ■  taar,  186. 

'Hay  ntu  brandi  i^laurtl  rfoion,'  227. 

ni-f  Bted  Heart  I  and  oDu  it  be.  \m. 

In  digsius  "P  3'"'"'  hone*,  Tom  Pains.  235, 

In  hearts  like  thine  ne'er  ma;  I  hold  a  place, 

237. 
Id  law  an  infant  and  in  yesia  a  buy,  100. 
In  Diumenta  to  delight  deTat«d,  ITS. 
In  Natdngham    Douut;  there    lives  at  Swan 

Green,  21!3. 

le  dread  night  our  city  saw,  and  aigh'd.lffi). 
'  -'-' ™  he  felt,  14». 


lo  felt  aa  once 


Ml. 


In  the  baginning  waa  the  ^Vord  neEt  dod. 

In  the  donieof  luyHiraa  u  the  dear  moonbeam 

falla.  1<^. 
In  thee,  1  fondly  hoped  tu  claap,  Hn. 
Id  the  valley  of  watera  we  wept  o'er  the  day. 

22a. 

In  the  year  ajace  Jeena  died  for  men,  3M. 

In  thin  beJoT^  marble  view,  3^. 

1  read  the  Cliriilabd.  230. 

I  saw  tbee  weep  —  the  biR  briirht  tear,  218. 

Is  not  the  rouasangar  retum'd?  -i'J!), 

I  speak  not,  I  Dace  not,  I  breathe  not  thy  name. 

Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  child,  .V. 
I  stood  beside  the  grave  of  him  vho  bloied,  I'M. 
I  stood  in  Venice  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  *J. 
It  ia  tba  hoar  when  from  the  boughs,  X<6. 


I  wish  to  t 
I  would  t. 


John  Adams  Ilea  hen 
well,  234. 

Kind  Reader  !  take  yo 

Know  ye  the  loud  wher 


Lady,  accept  the  box  a  hero  wore,  238. 

Lady  '.  if  for  the  cold  and  aloudy  clime,  455. 

Lady  I  in  whose  heroic  port.  211'J. 

r.esbia  I  since  far  from  you  I  've  ranged.  98. 

Let  Folly  smile,  to  view  the  names,  S5. 

Long  years !  — It   trien  the  thrilling  trams  t 

bear.  4,'«). 
Luctetta,  my  deary,  239. 


Lt  I  were  so  mnch  clay, 
of  the  parish  of  South- 

ir  choice  to  cry  orlaogb, 

!  the  i^ypress  and  myrtle. 


Haid  of  Athena,  era  we  part,  1S>. 
Marion,  wby  that  penaive  brow  ?  100. 
Mingle  with  the  genial  bowl.  1^. 
Montgamery  I  true,  the  common  lot,  127. 
Mrs.  Wilmot  sate  scribbling  a  play,  'IM. 
Miweof  tbeniany'twiuklingfoetl  wboaechano^ 

Must  thou  go,  my  gloriaDa  Chisf.  1S6. 

My  boat  is  on  the  shore.  230. 

My  dear  Mr.  Murray,  232. 

My  hajr  ia  srey,  hut  not  with  years,  i02. 

My  h>ve,  be  calmer  I  G71. 

My  sister  1  my  sweet  listar  I  if  a  name.  211. 

My  soul  ia  dark  — Obi  qnickly  string,  218. 


1 


imileni 


snllen  bro' 


Newstead  \  faat-faUiag,onae-rBspletidBntdonuI 


tfo  infant  Sotbeby,  whose  dauntieaa  h 

Nose  and  clun  woold  shame  a  knocker.  It 
No  specious  splendour  of  this  stone.  113. 
Nothing  so  ditScnll  a>  a  beginning,  81fl. 
Not  in  those  olimes  where  I  hav«  lata 
straying.  2. 


O'er  the  glad  wot«ra  e 
(>f  all  the  barburoDs  n 
Of  all  the  twice  ten  th 
l>f  rhymes  I  printed  ai 
Of  two  fur  virgins,  i 


the  dark  blue  aea.  SSL 
ddle  aeea,  that,  9SX 
nsand  bards,  333. 


«r  offenoea  la  me  bare  bsaugi 


Oh,  Caatlereagh  I  thou  art  a  patriot  now.  239. 

Oh  !  could  Le  Sage's  demon's  gift.  !t5. 

Oh  !  did  those  eyes,  instead  pf  fire,  !>7. 

Oh  fncUons  viper !  whose  envenom'd  tooth,  114. 

Oh.  Friend,  for  ever  loved,  for  ever  dew  I  SH. 

Oil !  had  my  fate  been  join'd  witli  thine,  lH. 

Oh  how  I  wieh  that  an  embargo,  225. 

Oh  Lady  t  when  1  left  the  shore,  157. 

Oh,  Mariamne  I  now  for  thee,  221. 

Oh  !  might  I  kiss  thont^  eyes  of  lire,  88. 

Oh  !  -  my  lonely-lonely— lonely- PiUow  1  3M. 

Oh  never  -   ■'  "     •  ■  - 

Oh  say  m 


t  Anne,  t^t  the  Pates  hsvs 


Oh! 


lati^h'd 


Oh  Tenioe  [  Venice  t  when  thy  marble  walla. 

452, 
Oh!    weep   for    those    that   wept   by    Babel's 

stream.  217. 
Oh  well  done  Lord  E n  [  and  better  done 


r\ 


I 
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Oh  when  shall  the  graye  hide  for  ever  my  sor- 
row ?  91. 

Oh  yes,  I  will  own  we  were  dear  to  each  other, 
136. 

Oh  ye  I  who  teach  the  ingennous  youth  of  na- 
tions, 774. 

Oh  yon,  who  in  all  names  can  tickle  the  town, 
226. 

O  Love  I  0  Glory  I  what  are  ye  who  fly,  867. 

Once  fairly  set  oat  on  his  party  of  pleasore,  228. 

Once  more  in  man^s  frail  world  I  which  I  had 
left,  456. 

One  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free,  166. 

On  Jordurs  banks  the  Arab's  camels  stray,  217. 

O  Thou  I  who  roUest  in  yon  azure  field,  140. 

O  thou  TolepM  by  vulgar  sons  of  Men,  224. 

Our  father  sleeps :  it  is  the  hour  when  they,  655. 

Our  life  is  twotold :  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 
213. 

Our  nation*s  foes  lament  on  Fox's  death,  114. 

Out,  hunchback  I  722. 

Parent  of  golden  dreams,  Romance  I  118. 
Posterity  will  ne'er  survey,  235. 

Rail  on.  Rail  on,  ye  heartless  Crew  1 141. 
Remember  him  whom  passion's  power,  174. 
Remember  thee  I  remember  thee  1 171. 
Remind  me  not,  remind  me  not,  152. 
River,  that  rollest  by  the  ancient  waUs,  198. 
Rousseau,  Voltaire,  our  GKbbon,  and  De  StaSl, 
192. 

Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  ^te,  28o. 
She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night,  216. 
Since  now  the  hour  is  come  at  last,  89. 
Since  our  Country,  our  God  —  Oh,  my  Sire  1 218. 
Since  the  refinement  of  this  ^lisn'd  age,  113. 
Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  ms  race  be  run,  268. 
So  Castlereagh  has  out  his  throat !  —  The  worst, 

238 
So  He  has  cut  his  throat  at  last !  —  He  I  Who? 

238. 
Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise  I^  161. 
So  we  '11  go  no  more  a  roving,  229. 
Spot  of  my  youth  I  whose  hoary  branches  sigh, 

138. 
Star  of  the  brave !  —  whose  beam  lUith  shed,  188. 
Start  not  —  nor  deem  mv  spirit  fled,  154. 
Still  must  I  hear?— shall  hoarse  Fitzgerald 

bawl,  241. 
Strahan,  Tonson.  Lintot  of  the  times,  234. 
Stranger !  behold,  interr'd  together,  163. 
Sun  of  the  sleepless  I  melancholy  star  I  220. 
Sweet  girl  I  though  only  once  we  met,  112. 

Tambonrgi  I  Tambourgi  I  thy  'larum  afar,  30. 
The   antique    Persians    taught    three    useful 

things,  980. 
The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the 

fold,  222. 
The  braziers,  it  seems,  are  preparii^  to  pass, 

237. 
The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels,  43. 
The  chain  I  gave  was  fair  to  view,  168. 
The  dead  have  been  awakeu'd  —  shall  I  sleep  ? 

240. 


The  Devil  retnm'd  to  hell  by  two,  176. 

The  Gods  of  old  are  silent  on  their  shore,  206. 

The  *  good  old  times '  —  all  times  when  old  are 
good,  298. 

The  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept,  216. 

The  isles  of  Greece,  the  Isles  of  Gmeoe  I  812. 

The  King  was  on  his  throne,  220. 

The  kiss,  dear  maid  I  thy  lip  has  left,  162. 

The  lamp  must  be  replenisn'd,  but  even  then, 
478. 

The  land  where  I  was  bom  sits  by  the  seas,  476. 

The  man  of  firm  and  noble  soul,  88. 

The  modest  bard,  like  many  a  bard  unknown, 
162. 

The  Moorish  King  rides  up  and  down,  194. 

The  Moralists  tell  us  that  Loving  is  Sinning, 
145. 

The  morning  watch  wai^  come ;  the  vessel  lay, 
415. 

The  Night  came  on  the  Waters  —  all  was  rest, 
184 

The  'Origin  of  Love  I '  —  Ah  I  why,  173. 

There  be  none  of  Beautv's  daughters,  188. 

There  is  a  mystic  thread  of  life,  143. 

There  is  a  tear  for  all  that  die,  183. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  852. 

There  is  no  more  for  me  to  hope,  174. 

There 's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  that 
it  takes  away^  185. 

There 's  sometnmg  in  a  stupid  ass,  234. 

There  was  a  time,  I  need  not  name,  152. 

The  roses  of  love  glad  the  pffden  of  life,  99. 

The  sacred  sone  tnat  on  nune  ear,  173. 

These  locks,  which  fondly  thus  entwine,  101. 

The  Ser&are  glad.through  Lara's  wide  domain, 
366. 

The  Son  of  Love  and  Lord  of  War  I  sing,  239. 

The  spell  is  broke,  the  charm  is  flown  I  159. 

The  wild  gazelle  on  Judah's  hiUs,  217. 

The  worla  is  a  bundle  of  hay,  237. 

The  world  is  full  of  orphans :  firstly,  those,  996. 

They  say  that  Hope  is  happiness,  223. 

Thine  eyes'  blue  tenderness,  thy  long  fair  hair, 
176. 

Think'st  thou  I  saw  thy  beauteous  eyes,  90. 

This  Band,  which  bound  thy  yellow  hair,  128. 

This  da^,  of  all  our  days,  has  done,  236. 

This  famt  resemblance  of  thy  charms,  98. 

This  votive  pledge  of  fond  esteem,  92. 

Those  flaxen  locks,  those  eyes  of  blue,  150. 

Thou  art  not  false,  but  thon  art  fickle,  172. 

Though  the  day  of  my  destiny  's  over,  210. 

Thou  Power!  who  hast  ruled  me  through  in- 
fancy's days,  148. 

Thou  whose  spell  can  raise  the  dead.  219. 

Through  cloudless  skies,  in  silvery  sneen,  159. 
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